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PREFACE. 


The  fact  that  no  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  has  been  written 
in  the  English  language,  is  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  apology  be 
needed,  for  the  publication  of  the  following  pages.  No  doubt, 
there  are  to  be  found  valuable  notices  of  the  Saint  in  biographical 
dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
confined  to  a  dry  statement  of  facts  and  of  dates,  and  do  not 
attempt — for  it  would  be  out  of  place — to  put  together  more  than 
the  rough  framework,  upon  which  a  biography  might  be  built. 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  this  respect,  are  better  off  than 
ourselves.  Touron,  with  his  pious  orthodoxy;  Werner,  with  his 
store  of  literary  information;  and  Frigerio,  with  his  genuine 
Italian  devotion — each  of  these  admirable  men  has  done  for  his 
respective  country  that  which  the  present  author  is  wishful  to  do 
for  England.  Nor  has  the  desideratum  been  supplied  even  by 
translations.  Works  which  stand  well  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  with  no  fault  whatever  on  their  part,  will  often 
hardly  bear  translation.  Werner,  whose  three  heavy  volumes 
contain  a  rich  mine  of  interesting  material,  does  not  aim  at  popu- 
larity; Touron's  flowing  sentences  and  religious  disquisitions 
would  almost  weary  in  an  English  dress ;  whilst  Frigerio,  were  he 
to  lose  the  naive  simplicity  of  his  beautiful  and  graceful  Italian, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  charm.  As  for 
Tocco,  or  S.  Antoninus,  or  Gibelli,  their  labours  on  the  life  of  the 
Angelical  occupy  so  small  a  space,  that,  were  they  all  bound 
together  in  one  book,  they  would  only  then  form  a  very  meagre 
volume.  It  is  true  that  Bareille's  "  Histoire  de  Sai?it  Thomas 
d'Aquin"  has  run  through  four  editions  in  the  French,  and  very 
probably  it  might  find  many  readers  were  it  cast  into  an  English 
form;  though,  in  reality,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  much  more 
than  a  summary  of  Touron's  larger  and  more  original  work. 
Translations  are,  at  their  highest,  but  second-best;  and  the  trans- 
lation of  an  abridgment,  however  successfully  such  a  resume  may 
have  been  effected,  would  scarcely  satisfy,  either  the  intelligent 
reader,  or  a  writer  who  entertains  a  genuine  admiration  for  the 
subject  of  his  labours, 


Then,  again,  the  author  has  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  could  be  written,  so  as  to 
content  the  mind  of  an  educated  man — of  one  who  seeks  to 
measure  the  reach  of  principle,  and  the  influence  of  saintly  genius 
— without  embracing  a  considerably  wider  field  of  thought  than 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  those  who  have  aimed  more  at 
composing  a  book  of  edifying  reading,  than  at  displaying  the 
genesis  and  development  of  truth,  and  the  impress  of  a  master- 
mind upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
him,  that  one  of  the  most  telling  influences  exerted  by  the  doctor- 
saints  of  God,  has  been  that  of  rare  intellectual  power  in  con- 
fronting and  controlling  the  passions  and  the  mental  aberrations 
of  epochs,  as  well  as  of  blinded  and  swerving  men.  Their  unaf- 
fected piety,  their  spotlessness  of  conscience,  their  frank  sim- 
plicity, their  beautiful  self-distrust,  their  faith  in  the  unseen,  their 
divine  unselfishness,  their  sovereign  devotion  to  the  Crucified; 
all  these  form,  as  it  were,  the  soil  out  of  which  their  far-reaching 
influence  springs.  Keen  illumination  of  reason,  deep  vision, 
penetrating  discrimination,  calm  judgment,  elasticity  of  mind, 
and  high  rectitude  of  will — what  are  these  but  the  manifestations 
of  a  highly  cultivated  moral  nature,  and  the  divinely-fashioned 
instruments  for  carrying  into  execution  some  giant  intellectual 
work  ?  The  richer  the  earth,  the  deeper  and  firmer  the  roots,  so 
much  the  more  spreading  the  branches — so  much  the  more  choice 
and  plentiful  the  fruit.  The  devotedness,  and  prayer,  and 
penance,  of  the  saints — their  private,  personal  actions — are  replete, 
it  need  not  be  urged,  with  the  profoundest  instruction.  But  a 
saint  is  not  a  man  who  merely  loves  God  alone:  he  is  a  man  who 
is  full  of  the  force  and  light  of  heaven ;  and  who,  through  the 
intensity  of  his  charity  towards  his  Maker,  loves  mankind,  with 
the  tenderness  and  with  the  strength  of  God.  To  pretend  to 
wrrite  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  then  simply  to  narrate 
the  history  of  his  private  character; — to  speak  of  his  humility,  his 
gift  of  contemplation,  his  love  of  solitude,  his  ecstatic  devotion, 
his  balance  of  mind — of  his  gentleness,  and  purity,  and  patience 
— of  his  judgment  and  his  genius;  and  to  be  content  with  doing 
this,  would  be  very  otiose — it  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  to  give 
no  adequate  account  of  him  at  all.  True  enough,  all  he  had,  and 
all  he  did,  sprang  from  the  purest  fount  of  his  boundless  charity; 
but  that  is  no  reason — rather  the  reverse — why  we  should  be  satis- 
fied simply  with  gazing  down  into  the  crystal  stream;  why  we 
should  neglect  or  ignore  the  spreading  circle  of  richness  and 
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variety,  of  bud  and  blossom,  springing  up  within  the  generous 
sweep  of  its  vivifying  influence.  He  who  merely  contemplates 
the  beautif ulness  of  charity  in  the  saints  of  God,  and  fails  to 
appreciate  love's  power,  will  never  fairly  comprehend  what  true 
love  is;  will  hardly  realize  how  the  saints  were  mighty  pillars,  as 
well  as  dazzling  lights — were  levers  which  could  lift  the  world, 
as  well  as  lovely  figures,  gracefully  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
No:  love  is  power,  love  is  knowledge,  love  is  strength.  That 
Love  which  endured  the  shame,  and  bore  the  Cross,  and  which 
subjugated  sin  and  death,  and  embraced  the  world  itself  within 
its  mighty  arms,  does  not  lose  its  vigour,  or  its  grasp,  or  its 
magic,  when  energizing  in  the  saints.  Love  is  not  effeminate:  it 
stands  bravely  forward,  and  smiles,  with  the  serenity  of  heaven, 
on  the  terrors  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  armed  of  God,  and  goes  forth 
with  rapidity  to  do  God's  work ;  it  is  eminently  operative,  tough, 
valiant,  strong,  and,  when  the  struggle  comes,  overpowering  in 
its  onset,  as  it  is  overwhelming  in  its  victory. 

Assuredly,  many  noble  men  and  gentle  women  have  passed 
through  their  course,  leading  a  life  of  loneliness,  and  dedicating 
their  faculties  to  the  practice  of  prayer  and  contemplation; 
seemingly  doing  little  good  in  general  society,  or  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-men : — doubtless ;  for  man  cannot  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  grace,  nor  can  he  put  his  finger  on  the  benediction 
accorded,  or  the  curse  averted,  or  the  vocation  given,  or  the 
temptation  braved,  or  the  error  rectified,  or  the  vain  philosophy 
crushed,  or  the  truth  expanded  and  confirmed,  through  the 
influence  of  the  hidden  lives  of  holy  solitaries.  But,  because  we 
cannot  hit  upon  the  secret  springs,  because  we  cannot  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  invisible  mechanism  of  the  vast  machine,  on  that 
account,  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  conclude  that,  therefore, 
no  such  things  exist.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  desert  to 
draw  out  examples  of  the  visible  action  of  virtue  on  the  world. 
What  some  effect  hidden  away  with  God,  others  achieve  in  the 
open  light  of  day.  What  some  have  wrought  behind  the  veil, 
others  have  displayed  in  sight  of  all  the  people.  If  S.  Anthony 
and  S.  Pachomius  have  left  little  trace  of  their  labours  outside 
the  wilderness,  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis  have  made  their  en- 
during mark  on  the  broad  face  of  the  busy  world.  If  the  prayer 
of  the  pure  and  graceful  virgin,  or  the  aspirations  of  the  lonely 
widow,  made  the  dew  descend,  and  no  man  could  tell  the  reason 
why;  the  learned  Doctor-Saint,  at  all  events,  as  well  as  the 
Apostle   and   the  martyr,   gives  his   bold  witness  to   truth,  and 
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dazzles  mankind  with  the  fire  which  lives  within  him,  and  which, 
from  time  to  time,  flashes  forth  upon  the  world. 

The  object  which  the  author  of  these  pages  has  proposed  U) 
himself  is  this;  to  unfold  before  the  reader's  mind  the  far-reach- 
ing  and  many-sided  influence  of  heroic  sanctity,  when  manifested 
by  a  man  of  massive  mind,  of  sovereign  genius,  and  of  sagacious 
judgment;  and  then  to  remind  him,  that,  as  the  fruit  hangs 
from  the  branches,  so,  genius  of  command,  and  steadiness  of 
view,  and  unswervingness  of  purpose,  are  naturally  conditioned 
by  a  certain  moral  habit  of  heart  and  head;  that  purity, 
reverence,  adoration,  love,  are  the  four  solid  corner-stones  on 
which  that  Pharos  reposes,  which,  when  all  about  it,  and  far 
beyond  it,  is  darkness  and  confusion,  stands  up  in  the  midst,  as 
the  representative  of  order,  and  as  the  minister  of  light,  and  as 
the  token  of  Salvation. 

Now,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  was  emphatically  a  great  and 
shining  light.  To  write  his  life,  is  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  his  personal  history,  as  to  display  the  stretch  of  his 
power,  and  the  character  of  his  influence.  Ill  deed,  few  of  the 
great  cardinal  thinkers  of  the  world  have  left  much  private  his- 
tory to  record.  Self  was  hidden  in  the  splendour  of  the  light 
which  bursts  out  from  it — just  as  the  more  brilliant  the  flame,  so 
much  the  more  unseen  is  the  lamp  in  which  it  burns.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  more  wide-spread  the  influence  which  such 
men  as  these  exert,  so  much  the  wider  must  be  the  range  taken 
by  the  writer  over  the  field  of  history,  and  theology,  and 
philosophy,  if  he  wishes  adequately  to  delineate  the  action  of  their 
lives.  The  private  history  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  could  be  con- 
veniently written  in  fifty  pages,  whilst  his  full  biography  would 
certainly  occupy  many  thousand  pages. 

Fixing  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  stand-point,  and  taking  S. 
Thomas  as  a  centre,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  fully  to  take  in  his 
power,  must  range  round  a  wide  circumference — must  stretch 
into  the  past,  till  it  fixes  itself  upon  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
gentle  and  constraining  Benedictine  principle — till  it  descries 
the  mighty  workings  of  contemplation  and  of  adoring  love,  of 
purity  and  of  reverence,  under  the  garb  of  the  monk,  as  he 
gradually  introduces  into  society  the  mastership  of  just  authority, 
and  the  principle  of  true  respect.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Angelical  could  be  retrospective,  or  could  have  affected,  in 
any  way,  the  ages  which  preceded  him;  of  course  not:  but  in 
order  intelligently  to  comprehend  his  action  on  the  mind  of  his 


own  day,  and  of  the  days  which  succeeded  it,  the  main  tendencies 
of  human  thought  must  be  clearly  grasped,  and  understood,  as 
they  displayed  themselves  before  they  came  in  contact  with  his 
influence — just  as  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  rays  of  light  cannot 
be  comprehended  until  the  experimentalist  is  able  to  compare 
them  under  three  different  conditions,  namely:  as  they  display 
themselves  before  coming  in  contact  with  it;  during  contact 
with  it ;  and  after  they  have  passed  through  it. 

And,  indeed,  to  omit  mention  of  the  Benedictine  principle, 
would  be  to  manifest  great  ignorance  of  the  action  of  the  highest 
form  of  truth  upon  mankind.  The  mastership  of  authority  and 
reverence,  springing  out  of  the  school  of  quies,  did  not  cease  to 
exert  a  considerable  influence,  after  the  dominant  power  of  the 
monastic  body  had  nearly  disappeared — or,  at  least,  had  given 
place  to  a  more  contentious  and  aggressive  form  of  religious  life. 
The  Platonic,  synthetical,  and  mystic  spirit  of  the  Patriarch  of 
western  monks — a  spirit  which  came  straight  from  the  side  of 
Christ,  and,  animated  the  early  and  patristic  Church,  had  by  no 
means  expired  when  S.  Thomas  was  a  boy.  But  it  was  gradually 
losing  its  position  and  ascendency.  The  highly-coloured  and 
exciting  elements  of  thought,  introduced  from  the  East,  through 
the  Crusades;  the  philosophical  mysticism  of  Egypt,  and  the 
dreams  of  India ;  the  importation  into  Europe — into  France,  and 
Italy,  and  England — of  the  neoplatonism,  and  gnosticism,  and 
pantheism,  and  naturalism  of  the  Arabian  commentators  on 
Aristotle ;  and  then,  the  heat  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
dialectical  methods  of  disputations;  and  finally,  the  rise,  in 
opulent  cities,  of  great  emporiums  of  knowledge — of  large  uni- 
versities, filled  with  the  youth  of  every  land,  and  with  professors 
of  almost  every  hue — -caused  men  to  lose  their  taste  for  the 
solitary  Abbey  hidden  away  amongst  the  hills,  with  its  psalmody, 
and  manual  work,  and  unexciting  study.  A  new  element  had 
been  introduced  into  society.  It  brought  with  it  its  advantages, 
but  it  also  introduced  corresponding  dangers.  The  free  play  of 
the  mind,  upon  delicate  and  sacred  subjects,  encouraged  a  spirit 
of  rationalism ;  and  the  license  of  the  schools  helped  to  foster  an 
irreverent  frame  of  mind.  Throughout  the  history  of  mankind — 
in  the  annals  of  every  thinking  race — Ave  find  that  two  contests 
have  ever  been  going  on :  the  principle  of  faith  is  ever  menaced 
by  the  overweening  arrogance  of  reason;  and  pride  is  ever 
waging  war  with  reverence.  It  was  so  amongst  the  Arabians;  so 
it  was,  too,  amongst  the  Jews ;  so  was  it,  also,  in  the  Paris  schools 
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of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  so  it  is  at  this  day  amongst  our- 
whrea 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  this  antagonism  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  maximum.  The  confusion,  and  the  excitement,  and 
the  clash  of  the  contest,  had  begun  before  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
arena;  hut  the  fight  was  by  no  means  over:  the  forces  on  both 
Bides  had  deployed,  and  a  general  engagement  was  being  carried 
on.  All  depended  upon  him  who  held  the  supreme  command : 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the  man  of  the  hour  was  not 
wanting.  The  Angelical  had  been  prepared,  it  would  seem,  by  a 
singular  Providence,  for  directing  the  advance  of  truth,  and  right, 
and  order;  he  it  was  who  had  to  introduce  the  calming  and 
steadying  temper  of  S.  Benedict,  into  the  midst  of  the  bewilder- 
ments of  the  schools.  And,  for  achieving  this  end,  his  character 
had  received  a  special  training.  His  family  had  been  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  His  uncle  was  a  Bene- 
dictine Abbot;  he,  as  a  boy,  had  himself  been  a  Benedictine 
monk;  and  he  had  imbibed  potent  draughts  of  the  monastic 
reverential  spirit — of  monastic  largeness,  and  *self-control,  while 
living  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  metropolis  of  Benedictine 
glories.  Thus  equipped,  he  joined  the  new  society,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Church  to  confront  the  intellectual 
anarchies,  and  social  revolutions,  which  where  threatening  the 
world — thus  prepared,  he  entered  the  active,  and  chivalrous  Order 
of  S.  Dominic;  and,  with  a  sword  and  a  lance,  fashioned  out  of 
Greek  metal,  and  with  a  strong  arm,  and  a  steady  eye,  he  entered 
the  lists,  and  bore  away  the  prize.  He  stands  forth  as  some  giant 
warrior,  not  unwieldly  from  his  weight,  or  unskilful  from  his 
power  of  form,  but  exquisitely  perfected  in  the  management  of 
his  weapon,  and  marvellously  gifted  in  grace,  as  he  was  in  vigour. 
He  confronted,  and  wrestled  with,  and  he  slew,  the  adversaries  of 
sound  philosophy  and  religion;  he  stood  superior  to,  and  he 
mastered,  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  and  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  Christian  schools,  from  then  to  now,  has  never  been 
dimmed  by  a  brighter  light,  or  been  rivalled  by  a  more  victorious 
champion.  • 

Thus,  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Dominic  are,  in  the  life  of  S.  Thomas, 
as  the  root  and  the  branches,  as  the  stem  and  the  fruit.  The 
keenness  of  mind,  logical  dexterity,  subtleness  of  argument,  and 
readiness  of  dialectical  resource,  which  are  special  to  S.  Dominic, 
cannot  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  except  in  relation  to  the  gentle- 
ness,  largeness,  depth,  reverence,  and  devotion   of  S.  Benedict; 
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activity  cannot  be  explained  without  quiet;  great  velocity  of 
thought  cannot  be  comprehended  as  under  complete  control, 
without  the  steadying  influence  of  breadth  and  balance.  Logic 
without  love  leads  straight  into  error  and  confusion ;  the  pillar 
without  its  pedestal  falls  prone  upon  the  ground. 

And  this  suggests  the  reason  why  the  author  has  laid  some 

jtress    upon    the   Benedictine  education  and  tendencies   of  S. 

Thomas.  These  are  referred  to  in  no  narrow,  jealous  spirit;  but 
simply  because  effects  cannot  be  explained  without  their  causes, 
and  because  the  specialities  of  the  Angelical's  character  and  work 
could  not  be  fully  understood,  without  reference  to  the  patristic 
spirit  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  It  could  not  be  shown  how  the 
excellence  of  the  old  method  of  quies  was  synthesized  in  him, 
with  the  more  modern  method  of  activity,  unless  by  describing 
how  he  became  impregnated  with  the  one,  as  well  as  how  he 
became  a  master  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  five  first  chapters  of 
this  volume,  the  general  state  of  society  is  briefly  depicted;  the 
principles  of  monastic  life,  in  connection  with  our  Saint,  are 
touched  upon ;  and  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  new  method  created 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic, 
for  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  world.  Then,  the  trials  by  which 
the  soul  of  the  Angelical  was  purified  and  strengthened,  are 
related ;  and  the  character  and  spirit  of  his  great  master,  Albertus 
Magnus,  are  delineated.  Next,  in  order  to  give  a  consecutive 
idea  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
Church,  a  very  rapid  survey  is  taken  of  theologic  teaching  down 
to  the  period  of  S.  Anselm,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runner, if  not  as  the  first,  of  the  great  scholastic  fathers.  With 
him,  the  antagonisms  of  human  thought  grow  into  larger  propor- 
tions. Faith  and  reason,  reverence  and  irreverence,  confront  each 
other;  opposing  principles  become  the  centres  of  conflicting 
schools,  till  two  men  arise,  who,  each  in  his  place,  can  be  taken 
for,  because  each  in  reality  is,  the  representative,  respectively,  of 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  of  reason  and  authority.  It  may  be 
felt,  as  an  objection,  that  the  times  of  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard 
are  so  remote  from  those  of  S.  Thomas,  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  exerting  any  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
methods  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But,  first  of  all,  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard  are  chosen,  in  great 
measure,  as  patterns,  or  exponents,  or  living  summaries,  of 
certain  jarring  principles,  which  are  at  all  times  more  or  less 
engaged  in  active  war:   and  then  again,  it  may  be  recalled  to 
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mind  that,  the  life  of  a  principle,  if  it  be  a  cardinal  one,  is  not, 
like  the  life  of  a  man,  liable  to  perish  quickly,  and  certain  to  do 
so  soon; — for  it  is  excessively  tenacious  and  enduring,  especially 
when  once  it  has  fixed  itself  in  a  soil  calculated  to  minister  to  its 
strength;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  author  has  traced  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Abelardine  school,  and  explained  the  issue  of  its 
conflicts.  William  of  Champeaux  was  the  outcome  of  this 
antagonism;  and  his  spirit  lived  and  grew,  ever  becoming  more 
pronounced  in  its  monastic  bias,  till  it  was  fostered  into  a  large 
and  influential  life,  by  the  mystic  tendencies,  and  by  the  mon- 
astic theology/of  S.  Victor's.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  between 
Abelard  and  S.  Bernard,  between  irreverence  and  authority, 
between  rationalism  and  reverence,  was  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
which,  in  its  measure,  gave  rise  to  the  splendid  intellectual 
labours  of  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  and  of  Peter  the 
Lombard — who,  by  his  method  and  teaching,  exerted  so  marked 
an  influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  How  could  the  funda- 
mental position  of  S.  Thomas  be  indicated,  if  the  master  of  the 
"Sentences"  were  overlooked?  How  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
Angelical  combined  all  the  excellencies  of  Abelard,  of  S.  Bernard, 
of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  of  the.  Victorines — without  in- 
heriting their  weaknesses — unless  their  characters  and  their  posi- 
tions in  the  schools  were  pointed  out  ?  How  could  the  mind  of 
S.  Thomas  be  weighed  and  analyzed,  unless  others  were  placed 
beside  him,  who  were  great  when  compared  with  one  another, 
but  who  were  little  when  compared  with  him?  And,  finally, 
how  could  his  ecstatic  life  of  contemplation  receive  a  stronger 
illumination,  than  by  throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  that  mystic 
system,  which  is  drawn  out  with  such  luminous  distinctness,  by 
Hugh  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's  ? 

And  then,  there  were  other  influences,  which  be  omitted,  in 
writing  a  life  of  the  Angelical,  viz.:  the  influences  of  the  East; 
and  the  impress  of  Western  savants,  tinged  with  Eastern  errors. 
Hence,  chapter  the  thirteenth  touches  upon  the  Eastern  philos- 
ophies which  were  introduced  into  the  Paris  University;  and 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  principal  Arabian  and  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, with  whose  doctrines  the  Angelical  had  to  come  in  contact. 
How  could  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  S.  Thomas  be  treated  of, 
or  comprehended,  without  some  reference  to  the  positions  and 
doctrines  of  such  men  as  Avicenna  and  Avicebron,  as  Avempace 
and  Averroes;  or  without  a  brief  indication  of  the  place  of 
Maimonides,  and  Jewish  philosophy  in  the  middle  ages  ? 
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Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  position  of  the  Angelical  under 
Albert  at  Cologne,  and  another  on  the  "  Instruments  of  Know- 
ledge "  used  by  scholastics  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And  this 
prepares  the  way  for  a  description  of  the  Paris  schools,  the  centre 
of  intellectual  activity — the  great  battle-field  in  which  the  mighty 
contest  was  carried  on  between  the  orthodox  principles  of  Catho- 
lic truth,  and  the  opposing  influences  of  Western  and  Eastern 
error. 

Next,  those  labours  of  the  Saint  are  spoken  of,  which  he 
undertook  during  his  Bachelorship;  and  the  keenness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  and  the  veneration  and 
monastic  bias  of  his  temper,  are  drawn  out  in  the  two  succeeding 
chapters  on  "  The  Sentences ; "  then,  come  his  efforts  as  Licen- 
tiate ;  and,  finally,  his  grand  defence  of  reverence  and  authority 
against  William  of  S.  Amour,  who  represented  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  genuine  Abelardine  principle.  The  two  last  chapters : 
"  Monastic  Principles  Defended,"  and  "  Monastic  Principles  Ex- 
alted," bring  before  the  reader's  attention  the  fundamental 
positions  on  which  all  enduring  stability  and  nobility  rest;  and 
indicate  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  the  energy, 
calmness,  and  genius  of  the  Angelical,  for  having  maintained, 
during  a  period  of  unparalleled  academical  excitement,  those 
lofty  principles  on  which  all  greatness  of  character,  and  all 
heroism  of  soul,  depend. 

But  though,  during  the  period  of  his  Bachelorship  and  Licenti- 
ate, S.  Thomas  gave  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
keenness  and  his  power ;  though,  at  so  early  a  season,  he  proves 
himself  to  be  a  pillar  of  light ;  still,  it  was  after  he  had  received 
his  Doctor's  cap  that  he  grew  to  his  full  stature,  and  displayed 
before  the  world  the  mightiness  of  his  transcendent  gifts,  and 
earned  for  himself,  i5  the  temple  of  religious  and  philosophic 
fame,  a  status  more  dignified  and  enduring  than  that  of  any 
other  man  who  has  been  glorified  in  the  Church  as  a  saint,  or 
who  has  illuminated  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  a  philosopher. 
The  task  of  drawing  out  and  describing  the  work,  which  gained 
for  the  Angelical  so  exceptional  a  position,  will  be  attempted  by 
the  author  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

The  principal  lives  of  S.  Thomas  which  have  been  consulted 
are  those  collected  by  the  Bollandists;  from  which  all  subsequent 
writers  have  drawn  their  principal  materials.  Then,  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  Saint  by  Touron,  Bareille,  Frigerio,  and  Gibelli, 
have  been  made  use  of,  as  well  as  a  resume,  which,  for  the  sake  of 


brevity,  the  author  has  called  in  his  references  "  Vita,"  but  which 
is  published  with  the  following  title :  "  Vita  dell '  Angelico  Dot- 
tor  San  Tomaso  $  Aquino,  Estratta  da  Sant'  Antonino 
Aroivescovo  di  Firenze,  e  da  Landolfo  Vescovo  di  Leone,  dal 
Volaterano,  dal  P.  F.  Guglielmo  da  Zocco,  dal  Sabellico  ;  da 
Gio.  Antonio  Flaminio,  dal  Voragine,  dal  Surio,  e  da  altri 
autori  Catolici"  (1G07);  and,  finally,  Werner's  invaluable 
"  Thomas  von  Aquino"  has  been  freely  made  use  of,  especially 
with  respect  to  many  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  chapters.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  authorities,  since  the  most  important  of  them 
are  quoted  at  large  in  the  notes,  there  is  no  call  for  making  any 
further  reference  to  them  here. 

The  general  reader  may  possibly  be  tempted  to  object  to  the 
frequency  of  quotations,  and  to  the  number  of  notes  at  the  foot 
of  each  page:  the  text  was  written  for  him;  the  labour  of  adding 
the  references  and  excerpta  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the 
student — for  the  young  philosopher  or  theologian,  who,  before  he 
sets  himself  to  the  profound  study  of  the  JSfumma,  would  probably 
not  be  ungrateful  for  an  introduction  to  many  useful  works,  and 
to  the  style  of  many  authors,  as  well  as  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  Angelical  himself. 

If  the  reader  experiences  but  one  tithe  of  the  pleasure  in  read- 
ing this  book,  which  the  author  has  enjoyed,  living  so  close  to 
the  great  Angelical,  whilst  writing  it,  he  will  freely  pardon  the 
many  shortcomings  he  will  find  in  it;  and  the  author  will  not 
deem  his  labours  to  have  been  wholly  thrown  away. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HIS    PARENTS    AND    BIRTH. 


"  Questi,  clie  m'e  a  destra  pin  vicino, 
Frate  e  maestro  fumrai ;  ed  esso  Alberto, 
E  di  Cologna,  ed  io  Tomas  d' Aquino." 

(Dante,  Par  ad.  X.  97—99.) 

S.  Thomas  of  Aquik  sprung  from  a  noble  and  illustrious  race.* 
His  mother,  Theodora,  was  descended  from  the  Oaraccioli,  a  noble 
Norman  family,  and  was  Countess  of  Teano  in  her  own  right. 
Her  ancestors  had  left  the  plains  of  Normandy  two  hundred  years 
before,  and  having  driven  the  Saracens  and  Greeks  out  of  the 
plains  of  Southern  Italy,  established  themselves  at  Naples  and 
Messina ;  and  having  made  prisoner  the  Roman  Pontiff,  received 
the  crown  from  the  trembling  hands  of  that  venerable  man. 

Landulf,  Theodora's  husband,  of  the  house  of  Sommacoli — 
otherwise  called  Counts  of  Loreto,  D'Acerra,  and  Belcastro,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  of  middle  Italy. 
Doubtless,  in  youth,  his  ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  din  of 
arms,  and  his  eyes  had  seen  many  a  gorgeous  pageant  in  the  court 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  His  father,  Thomas,  achieved  so  high  a 
military  reputation,  that  the  Emperor  nominated  him  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  gave  him  his  sister, 
Frances  of  Suabia,  to  wife.  Landulf  could  call  to  mind,  with 
pleasing  recollection  no  doubt,  that  the  blood  of  the  turbulent 
Frangipani  flowed  in  his  veins,  that  lie  was  connected  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  that  his  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves 
years  ago  in  the  wars  of  Charlemagne.  His  name  was  not  unknown 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Antenulf,  and 
Landulf  were  Dukes  of  Capua  and  Salerno  in  879:  and,  after 
their  inheritance  had  been  wrested  from  them,  they  assumed  the 
title  of  Aquino,  and  settled  themselves  between  the  Volturno  and 
Garigliano.  In  the  reign  of  Otto  III.,  one  of  these  rough  warriors 
wrested  Rocca  Sicca  from  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  levelled 
it  with  the  ground.  (996.)     Another,   equally  successful  in  his 

*  The  family  so  late  aa  the  seventeenth  century  appear  to  have  occupied  a  distinguished 
military  position  in  Spain.    In  1867,  one  of  the  race  was  living  in  Jamaica. 
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enterprises,  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Gaeta,  stormed  Min- 
turna,  beat  the  Normans,  subjected  the  lords  of  Capua-  with  the 
sword,  and  chased  Guimar,  lord  of  Salerno,  out  of  his  dominions. 

Lando  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  lost  Gaeta,  and  resumed  the 
name  of  Aquino,  while  Eainald,  son  of  Landulf,  was  glad  to  ex- 
change Monte  Libretto  for  San  Giovanni — preferring  the  master- 
ship of  Adrian  to  the  despotic  and  uncertain  violence  of  Frederick. 
(1157.)  But,  if  the  Aquinos  lost  in  one  way,  they  gained  in  an- 
other. The  panegyrists  of  the  Saint,  who  always  appear  to  ap- 
preciate most  keenly  nobility  of  ancestry,  relate,  with  effusion, 
how,  under  the  rough  garb  of  the  shaven  friar,  flowed  the  blood 
of  kings:  how  the  young  Dominican  was  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  cousin  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  and  how  he  could  claim  connection  with  the  royal  houses 
of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  France.* 

Of  the  character  of  the  Saint's  father  little  is  known;  though 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  combined  a  martial  spirit,  with  a 
large  sentiment  of  faith ;  while  his  mother,  with  immense  energy 
of  character,  and  a  somewhat  haughty  spirit,  kept  herself  in  con- 
trol by  severe  fasts,  frequent  vigils,  and  constant  prayers,  f 

Theodora's  home  was  quite  in  the  medieval  style.  The  little 
town  of  Aquino  occupies  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain, 
commonly  called  Campagna  Felice,  in  the  ancient  Terra  di  Lavora. 
This  plain  is  nearly  surrounded  by  bare  and  rugged  mountains, 
one  of  which  pushes  further  than  the  rest  into  the  plain ;  and  on 
its  spur,  which  juts  boldly  out,  and  which  was  called  significantlj 
Rocca  Sicca,  was  situated  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Aquinos 
The  remnants  of  this  fortress,  as  seen  at  this  day,  seem  so  bound 
up  with  the  living  rock,  that  they  appear  more  like  the  abrupt 
finish  of  the  mountain  than  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress. 
Yet  they  are  sufficient  to  attest  the  ancient  splendour  and  im- 
portance of  the  place ;  and  the  torrent  of  Melfi,  which,  tumbling 
out  of  the  gorges  of  the  Alps,  runs  round  the  castellated  rock, 
marks  it  out  as  a  fit  habitation  for  the  chivalrous  and  adventurous 
lords  of  Aquino,  Loreto,  and  Belcastro. 

It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  castle  that  a  rough  hermit,  who  had 
gained  a  name  for  his  godly  life,  suddenly,  and  to  the  amazement 

*  "  The  only  nobility,"  says  James  de  Vitry,  "  is  that  of  the  soul,"  or  in  the  words  of  the 
ancient  - 

*  Quid  memoras  fahulas  et  nomina  varia  Catonnm  1 
Nobilitas  auimi  sola  est  atque  uuica  virtus." 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  birth  is-prized  by  man,  and  brought  forward  as  an  advantage  by 
those  who  speak  their  natural  thoughts.    To  be  well  born,  aud  to  be  of  noble  soul,  are  both 
notes  of  praise. 

t  Quando  ella  il  suo  corpo  macerava  con  luughi  digiuni  e  frequenti  vigilie,  altretanto  nutriva 
l'anima  sua  del  divin  cibo  de.U'  orazione,  siche  pel  tanto  orare,  e  col  sovente  inginocchiarsi  ad 
imitatione  dell'  Apostolo  S.Jacomo,  alia  guisa  e  maniera  del  medesimo,  fortamente  le  ginocchia 
le  si  iucollerono.     (Frig.  p.  3.1 

Tocco  says  Exemplis  sanctitatis  claruit,  et  vitam  cum  laudibus  felici  morte  finivit.  ( Boll, 
p.  658.) 
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of  Theodora,  made  his  appearance.*  Like  another  Elias  the  Thes- 
bite,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  coarse  garment,  he  pointed  to  a 
picture  of  S.  Dominic,  which  hung  from  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  his  neck,  and  exclaimed :  "  Rejoice,  0  lady,  for  thou 
art  with  child,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  whom  thou  shalt 
call  Thomas ;  and  thou  and  thy  husband  will  think  to  make  a 
monk  of  him  in  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  which  the 
body  of  blessed  Benedict  rests,  hoping  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
great  income  of  that  Monastery  through  his  elevation.  But  God 
will  provide  otherwise,  for  he  will  become  a  brother  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers."  She  replied,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear  such  a  son ; 
may  the  will  of  God  be  done !"  f 

The  event  foretold  by  Bonus  the  Solitary  in  due  course  came  to 
pass.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Honorius,  the 
ninth  of  the  reign  of  Frederick,  the  same  year  that  Saint  Louis 
became  King  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  died,  Theodora  gave  birth 
to  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools.  The  date  of  the  event,  how- 
ever, is  contested.  Most  reliable  authorities  put  it  at  the  year  1227. 
Some  say  it  took  place  at  Rocca  Sicca,  some  at  Aquino,  others  at 
Belcastro.  % 

Thomas  was  not  Theodora's  only  child,  she  had  three  boys  and 
three  girls,  the  two  eldest  boys  took  to  a  military  life — according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors — and  for  some  time  followed  the 
varying  fortunes  of  Frederick  the  Second.  The  youngest  girl, 
when  an  infant,  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  one  of 
those  terrific  storms  which  now  and  then  burst  from  the  mountain 
ranges  over  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  second  girl 
married  Count  Sanseverino,  and  became  a  saintly  woman  of  the 
world ;  and  the  eldest  entered  religion,  became  Abbess,  and  after 
a  life  of  great  perfection,  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint.§ 

Some  curious  legends  are  related  of  S.  Thomas's  early  child- 
hood ;  for  instance,  when  at  the  baths  of  Naples  a  scroll  of  paper 


*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  says  De  la  Marche  :  "  II  y  avait  la  [dans  les  regions  des  mon- 
tagnesldes  homines  qui  restaient  des  saisonsentieres  prives  de  tout  rapport  avec  leurs  sembla- 
bles.  Get  isolement  se  renouvelle  bien  encore  chaque  hiver:  mais  il  6tait  alors  beaucoup 
plus  long  et  plus  rigoureux.  Etienne  de  Bourbon  n'avait  pu  voir  sans  6tonuement  les 
bergers  des  Alpes,  montagnards  nomades  et  grossiers,  passant  presque  toute  l'aumSe  an  milieu 
des  rochers  sauvageSjCouehaut  sur  la  dure  et,  sans  autre  abri  que  la  voute  du  ciel,  veillant  jour 
et  ault  sur  leurs  Uoupeaux  avoc  uue  Constance  iufatigable,  exposes  a  la  dent  des  loups  et  aux 
attaques  des  voleurs."     (p.  392.) 

t  Gaude  Domini,  quia  es  priegnans,  et  paries  filium.  quern  vocabis  Thomam :  et  tu  et  vir  tuus 
cogitabitis  eum  facere  mouacbuni  in  moiiasterio  Montis  Cassini.  in  quo  corpus  B.  Beuedicti  quie- 
scit.  habeutesspem  admagnosipsiiismonasteriireditus  pervenire.  per  ipsius  filil  vestri  apicem  et 
praelaturam;  sedDeusde  ipso  alitor  ordinarit,  quia  erit  frater  ordinis  Praedicatoruni  .  .  . 
cui  respoudit  praedicta  Domina  :  non  sum  Digna  parere  talem  filium,  faciat  Deus  suae  placitum 
voluntatis.     (Boll  p.  657.) 

t  In  Gabriel  Barrii  De  Antiq.  et  Situ  Calabriae  Lib.  II.  Thesau:  Antiq.  Ital.  IX.,  it  is  said  that 
S.  Thomas  was  not  called  Aquino  because  he  was  born  at  Aquinum,  a  Samuian,  not  aCanipa- 
nian  city,  but  from  the  name  of  his  family:  for  there  are  Aquinos  in  many  places  in  the  Cam- 
pagnia,  and  the  Saint  was  boru  at  Belcastro. 

§  "  Cangiato"  savs  Frigerio  "  la  sorella  masgioie  il  pensiero  di  maritarsi,  vestisse  per  con- 
sisjlio  di  Toiuaso  mon'aca  dell'ordine  di  S.  Bem-detto,  nello  moiiasterio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Capua, 
del  quale  in  progresso  di  tempo  eletta  Abbadessa,  e  quivi  esemplarmeute  vivendo,  sautamento 
fini."     {Cap.  III.  n.  4 p.  17.) 
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was  miraculously  placed  in  his  hands.*  He  made  violent  opposi- 
tion when  his  mother  took  it  from  him ;  and  she,  finding  to  her 
astonishment,  the  words  "Ave  Maria"  upon  it,  gave  it  back 
instantly  to  the  child.  He  seized  it  eagerly,  and  swallowed  it — 
some  say  in  imitation  of  Ezechiel  the  Prophet.  Then  he  would 
prefer  books  to  any  other  playthings. f  If  he  cried,  a  book  would 
pacify  him  at  once.  And,  from  time  to  time,  a  crown  of  heavenly 
glory  was  seen  to  hover  over  his  head.!  Again,  on  Sunday,  the 
first  of  June,  1230,  the  earth  began  to  tremble  violently;  and  for 
a  whole  month  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  from  Capua  to  Rome. 
Rocca  Sicca  did  not  escape.  Thomas  was  sleeping  with  his  nurse 
and  his  little  sister,  as  the  storm  struck  the  castle,  and  a  fork  of 
lightning  shot  through  the  window  and  burnt  the  little  girl  to 
death,  but  left  the  boy  gently  sleeping  in  his  nurse's  arms.§ 

Many  will  believe  in  these  legends  about  as  much  as  in  the  story 
of  those  bees,  which  are  said  to  have  dropped  honey  on  the  lips 
of  the  infant  fast  asleep  in  the  bower  of  myrtles  on  Mount 
Hymettus;  or  in  the  dream  of  Socrates,  when  he  saw  a  young 
swan  coming  from  an  altar  in  the  Grove  of  Academus,  which, 
after  nestling  in  his  bosom,  soared  up  the  heavens,  singing  sweetly 
as  it  rose  aloft.  Still,  if  they  do  not  reflect  from  the  past  upon 
the  future,  they  do  what  tends,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  saint's 
renown,  they  are  reflections  of  the  future  on  the  past. 

When  S.  Thomas  was  five  years  old,  his  parents  sent  him  to 
Monte  Cassino,  hoping,  in  spite  of  Bonus  the  Solitary,  that  he 
would  eventually  join  the  Order,  and  become  master  of  those 
vast  possessions  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  its  Abbots. || 

This  mighty  Abbey,!"  placed  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  look- 
ing down  on  the  teeming  plain  of  Aquino,  about  six  miles  from 
Rocca  Sicca,  even  in  those  days  could  be  looked  upon  as  an  anti- 
quity. Once  a  bushy  grove,  full  of  the  impure  worship  of  lasci- 
vious gods,  in  the  sixth  century  S.  Benedict  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  history.  When  S.  Thomas  went  there,  it  had  already  thrice 
been  jolted  to  the  ground  by  earthquakes,  over  and  over  it  had 

*  Cartulam  parvulam,  divinitus  repertam  (Tocco,  p.  658.) 

t  (Vita,. p.  8.) 

t  So  with  S.  Dominic.  His  godmother  saw  in  a  dream  a  radiant  star  upon  the  hrow  of  the 
child,  traces  of  which  remained  ever  after  on  his  forehead.  (Lacordaire' s  Life  of  S.  Dominic,  p. 
97.)    Something  similar  is  related  of  the  infancy  of  S.  Ambrose. 

§  (Frigerio,  p.  6.) 

||  S.  Bede,  S.  Placid,  S.  Maurus,  S.  Boniface,  Suger,  Gregory  VII.,  Hugh  of  S.  Victor,  S.  Faus- 
tus,  S.  Hildegard,  S.  Robert,  S.  Mechtildis,  Peter  Deacon,  Pope  Pascal,  Eruof,  Walafrid.  all  en- 
tered religion  at  a  very  early  age.  S.  Paul  of  Verdun  left  his  cradle  for  the  cloister,  and  many 
others  entered  from  their  tender  infancy. 

fl  There  were  at  one  time  dependent  upon  the  Abbot  four  Bishoprics,  two  Principalities, 
twenty  counties,  two  hundred  and  fifty  castles,  four  hundred  and  forty  towns  and  viliag<js,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  manors,  twenty-three  sea-ports,  thirty-three  islands,  two  hundred  mills, 
three,  hundred  territories,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  churches;  and  its  revenue, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  ducats.  (See  Lea 
Moines  U  Occident,  Tom.  II.,  p.  22.) 
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been  besieged  by  barbarians,  it  had  been  clean  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  burnt  to  cinders  by  the  Saracens;  but  it 
sprang  up,  as  often  as  cast  down,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  S. 
Thomas,  was  the  most  distinguished  school  of  letters  in  the  land. 

Through  that  dark  passage,  along  which  the  future  Angel  of 
the  Schools  was  led  by  his  nurse  to  marvel  at  dark-robed  monks, 
vast  corridors,  and  silent  cloisters,  the  sons  of  kings — Carloman, 
Ratchis,  Adelard,  Gisulfe,  leaving  the  din  of  life  for  the  rest  of 
God,  had  gone  before  him,  and  had  slept  in  peace.  Through  that 
narrow  passage,  whose  darkness  received  the  young  Aquino  out 
of  sight,  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  had  flowed  out.  But 
Theodora  and  Landulf  had  more  personal  motives  for  loving  the 
mighty  Abbey.  Thrice,  in  old  times,  their  ancestors — students 
and  protectors  of  the  monastery,  had  risked  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  in  its  defence ;  whilst  the  same  year  the  child  was  born, 
his  uncle,  Landulf  Sinnebald,  though  a  simple  deacon,  was  chosen 
by  the  monks  fifty-sixth  in  its  glorious  line  of  Abbots. 

The  times  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  adequately  sketched  without 
touching  upon  the  relation  of  this  mighty  Abbey  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Holy  See. 

For  it  was  at  this  period  that  Gregory  IX,  and  Frederick  came 
to  an  open  rupture.  When  Sinnebald  was  in  Rome  the  following 
year  (1228)  for  his  ordination,  he  heard  many  rumours  about  the 
duplicity  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  deceit  he  had  practised  upon 
the  Pope.  The  time  specified  by  the  Parliament  of  San  Germano 
for  commencing  the  crusades  had  expired,  and  Frederick  had 
embarked  at  Brindisi.  But  after  three  days  he  turned  the  ships 
about,  and  came  to  port,  declaring  that  delicacy  of  health  prevented 
him  prosecuting  the  voyage.  The  Pope  wras  excessively  angry, 
and  after  thundering  an  excommunication  against  him,  sent  two 
Cardinals  and  Abbot  Sinnebald  to  wait  upon  him,  and  bring  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  duty.  But  Frederick,  maddened  by  the 
excommunication,  protested  against  its  injustice,  and  would  listen 
to  no  accommodation.  He  dismissed  the  Cardinals  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  after  telling  the  Abbot  that  he  altogether  disapproved 
of  his  election,  ordered  him,  in  future,  to  provide  him  with  a  hun- 
dred armed  men,  and  to  pay  one  thousand  two  hundred  ounces  of 
gold  for  their  support. 

The  Emperor  at  length  set  sail,  and  left  Rainald  of  Spoleto  his 
representative  in  Naples.  But  it  was  not  the  Holy  places,  so  much 
as  his  thirst  to  be  king  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  marriage  with 
Jolanda,  that  spurred  him  on  in  this  undertaking.  With  the 
cross  upon  his  breast,  and  the  Papal  anathema  hanging  over  his 
head,  Frederick  set  about  a  work  which  in  the  middle  ages  was 
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essentially  a  religious  undertaking.  No  wonder  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and  all  good  men, 
were  scandalized  at  a  crusader  fighting  for  Christ  with  the  curse 
of  Christ's  Vicar  upon  him.  They  could  not  help  regarding  him, 
not  so  much  as  a  champion  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Pagans, 
as  a  declared  enemy  of  Christ,  publicly  denounced  by  the  succes- 
sor of  S.  Peter. 

To  keep  the  Pope  well  occupied  whilst  he  was  in  the  East, 
Frederick  succeeded  in  raising,  by  means  of  the  turbulent  Fran- 
gipani,  a  dangerous  sedition  at  the  foot  of  the  Pontifical  throne; 
and,  furious  at  his  bad  reception  in  the  East,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  Pope,  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  to  ravage  the  Papal 
States.  In  vain  Gregory  excommunicated  him;  in  vain  the 
Lombard  Guelfs  tried  to  make  a  stand  against  him.  Gregory, 
with  a  courage  which  he  inherited  from  Innocent,  raised  an  army, 
and  sent  it  by  the  Ciprano  road  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  They 
went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clavissignati,"  and  the  Army  of  Christ, 
on  account  of  the  banner  which  they  carried  into  battle,  blazoned 
with  the  great  keys  of  S.  Peter.  They  were  commanded  by  two 
rebel  Counts,  Fondi,  and  Celano,  while  the  general  supervision  was 
entrusted  to  Pandulf  D'Alagna,  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  These 
men  soon  set  to  work.  Filled  with  religious  enthusiasm,  they 
forced  themselves  into  the  stronghold  of  Pontescelerato ;  and, 
having  terrified  its  defenders,  captured  without  resistance  the 
castles  of  San  Giovanni  in  Carico,  and  Pastena. 

The  Imperialists  were  stirred  up  like  a  nest  of  ants  when  they 
heard  of  these  successes.  Morra,  the  Grand  Justiciary,  raised  a 
band  of  soldiers ;  and  the  Baron  of  Balzano,  Landulf,  and  Ar- 
denolf  of  Aquino,  and  many  others,  assembled  in  haste  at  San 
Germano,  burning  to  rid  the  country  of  the  invaders. 

The  Abbot  was  puzzled  which  side  to  take.  As  a  churchman, 
he  was  with  the  Pope.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  family  were 
with  the  Emperor ;  and,  he  himself,  possibly,  was  not  without 
some  secret  sympathy  with  the  great  Ghibeline  party,  which  ever 
supported  the  nobles  against  the  plebs.  Besides,  he  did  not  forget 
the  fury  of  the  Imperial  troops,  nor  the  violence  which  the  old 
Abbey  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  However  that  may  be,  he  filled 
the  Abbey  with  provisions,  summoned  his  vassals  to  arms,  and 
prepared  the  House  of  God  to  withstand  an  attack  from  the  army 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  There  was  no  less  excitement  down  in 
San  Germano.  Morra  forced  the  citizens  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  build  up  the  crumbling  walls  of  Kocca  Janula.  The 
city  was  in  arms,  and  sounds  of  war  resounded  throughout  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Abbey.     The  Imperialists,  too  weak  to 
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act  on  the  offensive,  awaited  the  attack.  The  Clavissignati  made 
a  raid  on  Eocca  d'Arce,  but  being  ingloriously  repulsed  retired  to 
Ceprano,  from  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  devastate  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  and  plunder  the  wealthy  church  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  Delia  Foresta. 

On  the  third  of  March  the  Legate  marched  straight  into  the 
patrimony  of  S.  Benedict.  He  took  Piedimonte,  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  by  assault;  and,-  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
San  Germano,  hoped  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement. 
Finding  his  bravado  ineffectual,  he  marched  away,  and  ravaged 
Pignaturo,  and  coming  upon  S.  Angelo,  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
received  so  ugly  a  reception  from  its  defenders  that  he  gladly 
passed  it  by,  and  marched  into  Termini,  which  was  particularly 
loyal  to  the  Emperor.  Here,  at  first,  he  was  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  valour  and  desperation  of  the  inhabitants.  But  numbers 
finally  prevailing,  the  Papal  force  obtained  the  mastery,  and  having 
plundered  and  sacked  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
set  the  whole  country  side  on  fire,  and  ravaged  their  way  back  into 
the  Campagna  Eomana. 

On  the  seventeenth  they  appeared  once  more  in  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Benedict.  They  determined  now  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
At  Piedimonte,  they  divided  their  force;  one  detachment  had 
orders  to  keep  the  plain,  and  attack  Morra  in  front ;  the  other 
was  to  creep  up  round  the  mountain,  by  circuitous  and  solitary 
paths  towards  Monte  Cassino ;  and,  whilst  their  comrades  were 
sharply  attacking  the  Justiciary  in  the  city,  to  threaten  the  Abbey, 
and  from  the  eminence  that  commands  the  town  to  bring  panic 
and  confusion  on  the  enemy.  When  Morra  got  to  hear  of  this, 
he  sent  a  handful  of  men  to  watch  their  movements ;  and,  having 
strengthened  his  forces,  held  himself  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance as  it  might  be  required. 

To  the  west  of  the  mighty  Abbey  runs  a  chain  of  mountains, 
increasing  in  elevation  up  to  Monte  Cairo,  which  dominates  the 
rest,  and  then  branches  out  on  one  side  towards  Campagna 
Komana,  on  the  other  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  till  it  joins 
the  Aprutini.  Now,  two  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Albaneta,  and  farther  on,  a  little  to  the  west,  close  at 
hand,  on  a  mountain  crest,  stood  the  Monastery  of  S.  Matthew 
Servorum  Dei.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
came  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Church.  Instantly  they  closed,  and, 
on  a  sudden  those  quiet  rocks  resounded  with  shouts  of  onset,  and 
clang  of  arms.  The  Justiciary  with  young  Ardenolf  of  Aquino 
led  a  reinforcement  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Morra  behaved  like  a  lion.     But  the  Papal  troops  had  the  ad  van- 
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tage  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  diversion  through  the  gorges  of 
the  mountain,  a  party  of  them  came  out  near  the  Albaneta,  and 
cut  off  the  Imperialists'  retreat.  Thus  surrounded,  Morra  and  his 
men  thought  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  with  the  sword. 
But  they  met  with  a  terrible  discomfiture.  Of  the  few  who  sur- 
vived, some,  like  Ardenolf  and  Morra  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey, 
whilst  the  rest  rushed  away  down  the  mountain  side  towards  San 
Germano,  followed  in  hot  pursuit  by  their  opponents. 

In  the  meantime  Pandulf  attacked  the  town.  The  citizens 
defended  themselves  stoutly,  relying  on  the  Abbey.  The  Legate, 
on  perceiving  this,  went  up  the  mountain,  and  under  threat  of 
deposition  and  extermination,  commanded  the  Abbot  to  open  the 
gates  and  deliver  up  the  Justiciary.  After  considerable  delay  the 
Justiciary  and  the  troops  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Abbey  was 
delivered  to  the  Legate,  who,  in  the  morning,  took  triumphant 
possession  of  San  Germano;  and,  having  fortified  and  garrisoned 
the  Abbey,  hurried  off  to  other  conquests. 

At  this  period  the  Franciscan  Friars  had  circulated  a  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  carried  off  by  plague  in  the  Holy 
Land.  When  Sinnebald  had  heard  of  this,  he  at  once  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Pope.  But  Frederick  had  not  died,  for 
he  suddenly  appeared  in  full  vigour  of  life  at  Brindisi,  and  being 
joined  by  Rainald,  pushed  on  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
miserable  people  of  that  devastated  country  were  panic-stricken 
at  his  approach,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  and  the  brutality  of  soldiers  who  had  but  just  left  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Desolate  indeed  was 
the  land  of  Villa  S.  Lucia,  consumed  by  fire  and  sword,  whilst  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Matthew  Servorum  Dei  became  a  spectacle  of 
rapine,  and  pollution  of  everything  human  and  divine.  Next  the 
mighty  Abbey  was  attacked,  but  the  Legate  defended  himself  with 
such  valour  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  retire  to  San 
Germano.  Frederick  then  tried  another  plan.  He  threatened  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  the  Cassinese.  This  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  Abbot  suddenly  appeared  humbly  before  him, 
and  with  many  supplications  besought  him  to  recall  his  threat. 
The  Emperor  consented  on  one  condition,  that  the  Legate  should 
leave  the  Abbey  under  a  safe  escort  to  be  provided  by  himself,  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Papal  States. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rocca  Sicca  during  the  childhood  of  S.  Thomas.  Thus  was 
the  mighty  Abbey  on  the  mountain  mixed  up  with  the  turmoils 
and  struggles  of  the  outer  world,  penetrating  into  silent  cells  and 
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holy  shrines.  Thus  did  the  Empire  and  the  Church  struggle  for 
the  mastery. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes,  the  self-possession  of  the 
monks,  who  were  men,  as  well  as  solitaries  of  the  mountain,  did 
not  forsake  them.  They  still  watched  and  prayed :  still,  in  the 
silent  night,  their  voices  rose  up,  singing  the  "  Deus  in  adjutorium 
meum  intended  Still  did  they  with  courage  cry  "Ad  te  levavi 
oculos  meos  qui  habitas  in  cmlis?  as  they  lifted  their  hearts  and 
eyes  to  Him  whose  love  is  perfect  peace.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
men  who  could  abandon  a  bright  future  to  live  in  penance  on  the 
mountain,  who  could  give  up  the  society  of  tender  friends  out  of 
affection  for  the  Crucified,  should  be  men  of  deep,  large  heart ;  of 
free,  strong  spirit ;  of  lovely,  pure  lives — fit  to  regenerate  a  world. 

Nor  did  the  ascetic  life  interfere  with  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  The  first  disciples  of  S.  Benedict  himself  were  poets,  and 
literary  men.  Faustus  and  Sebastian  are  names  which  are  still 
familiar.  Marcus,  their  companion,  is  praised  by  Paul  the  Deacon 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  elegant  poet.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Koman  Empire,  tradition  says  that  Terence  established 
a  seat  of  learning  on  the  mountain :  anyhow,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  education  of  Europe  was  Benedictine. 
During  the  period  following  the  ravages  of  the  north,  monks,  in 
their  cells  upon  mountain  sides,  were  composing  homilies,  writing 
lives  of  saints,  penning  chronicles  and  legends,  framing  treatises  on 
grammar  and  theology,  making  miniatures  and  mosaics,  and  plant- 
ing the  mustard  seed  of  future  European  intellectual  growth. 
Autpert  and  Theophanus,  Hilderic  and  the  heroic  S.  Bertarius,  were 
men  of  letters.  Whilst  Paul  the  Deacon,  having  abandoned  the 
highest  post  a  king  could  bestow  upon  a  subject,  retired  into  solitude 
to  pray  and  study; — a  monk,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  linguist,  and  a 
familiar  friend  of  Charlemagne.  He  not  only  established  a  tradi- 
tion of  intellectual  activity  at  Monte  Cassino,  but  did  much 
towards  forming  a  purer  and  more  cultivated  taste;  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  letters  in  France. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  histories  of  Sozomen  and  Theodoret, 
and  fine  copies  of  S.  Augustine,  and  of  several  other  Fathers,  were 
transcribed.  Abbot  Theobald,  a  great  patron  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, gave  a  fresh  impluse  to  the  work.  But  Desiderius  did  the 
most  for  learning.*  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  set  to  work  to  study 
letters  and  music;  and  then,  to  write  books  and  compose  chants. 


*  During  the  short  rule  of  Desiderius  at  Monte  Cassino  his  monks  wrote  out  S.  Austin's  fifty 
homilies,  his  letters,  Lis  comments  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  upon  S.  Paul,  aud  upon 
Genesis  :  parts  of  S.  Jerome,  aud  S.  Ambrose,  part  of  S.  Bede,  S.  Leo's  sermons,  the  orations  of 
S.  Gregory  Nazianzen;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  various  his- 
tories, including  that  of  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Josephus  on  the  Jewish  War,  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes, and  many  other  ascetic  and  other  works.    (Atlantis,  I.,  p.  36.) 
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He  erected  a  new  library,  in  which  could  be  found,  besides  other 
works  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Justinian.  Then  the  poets,  the  chroniclers  of  history, 
and  physical  and  medical  science,  were  represented  by  famous 
men.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  such  names  as  Constantine  Afri- 
canus,  Leo  of  Ostia,  Amatus  of  Salerno,  Guaiferio,  and  Alfano,  to 
recall  many  of  equal  celebrity  to  the  mind. 

It  is  only  natural,  when  the  moral  scope  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
is  considered,  and  the  nobility  of  monastic  life,  and  the  tradition 
of  letters  which  clung  to  the  mighty  Abbey,  that  Landulf  and 
Theodora — having  seen  enough  of  strife  and  ignorance  at  Kocca 
Sicca — should  give  up  their  gentle  boy  to  the  care  of  his  uncle 
Sinnebald. 

To  educate  youth  was  one  of  the  objects  which  S.  Benedict  had 
in  view,  when  he  founded  his  order.  He  makes  provision  for  this 
in  the  Holy  Eule.  For  example,  the  twenty-third  chapter,  on 
correction,  manifests  his  firmness  and  his  prudence.  The  thirty- 
seventh  speaks  of  the  "pia  consider atiq"  with  which  children 
should  be  treated,  and  the  fifty-eighth  and  fifty-ninth  lay  down 
rules  for  their  reception  at  the  Abbey.  These  instructions  are  full 
of  that  wisdom  which,  without  meddling  with  detail,  sketches, 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision,  the  outline  of  that  system 
of  firmness  and  freedom,  which  is  characteristically  Benedictine. 

The  reception  of  a  child  in  those  days  was  almost  as  solemn  as 
a  profession  in  our  own.*  His  parents  carried  him  to  the  church ; 
and  whilst  they  wrapped  his  hand,  which  held  the  petition,  in  the 
sacred  linen  of  the  altar,  they  promised,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  His  saints,  stability  in  his  name.f  There  is  no  hint  that 
the  sacrifice  was  not  considered  to  have  been  irrevocably  offered, 
after  this  oblation  had  been  made  to  God. 

The  children's  training  was  in  keeping  with  the  holiness  of 
their  consecration.  They  were  confided  to  the  care  of  a  large- 
hearted,  and  God-fearing  man.  The  one  object  was,  to  fill  their 
souls  with  God,  to  teach  them  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  the 
force  of  love, — to  educate  the  intellect,  and  to  purify  the  heart. 

Nor  are  there  any  adequate  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  case 
of  S.  Thomas  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.    He,  naturally, 

*  Little  beiugs,  of  three  or  four  or  five  years  old,  were  brought  in  the  arms  of  those  who 
gave  them  life,  to  accept  at  their  bidding  the  course  in  which  that  life  was  to  run.  They  were 
brought  into  the  sanctuary,  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  their  parents,  as  at  the  font,  put  out  their 
tiny  liand  for  the  sacred  corporal  to-  be  wrapped  round  it,  received  the  cowl,  and  took  their 
place  as  monks  in  the  monastic  communitv.  "  Benedictine  Centuries."  (Atlantis,  N.  III.,  Jan. 
1859,  p.  19.) 

t  Si  quia  forte  de  nobilibus  offert  filium  suum  Deo  in  monasterio,  si  ipse  puer  minori  setate 
est,  parentes  ejus  faciant  petitionem  quam  supra  diximus.  Et  cum  oblatione  ipsam  petitionem 
in  maim  pueri  involvant  in  palla  altaris,  et  sic  eum  offerant.  De  rebus  autem  suis  aut  in  prse- 
senti  petilioue  promittant  sub  jurejurando,  quia  numquam  per  se  numquam  per  suspectam 
personam,  nee  quolibet  modo  ei  aliquaudo  aliquid  dent,  aut  tribuaut  occasionem  habendi.  [Cap. 
59.]    (Vid.Mabillon.Tom.  III.  Vet.  Analect.    p.  470-5.) 
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would  join  the  other  little  Benedictines,  who  were  being  trained 
for  the  monastic  state.  So  he  wore  the  holy  habit,  observed  the 
Holy  Rule,  and  attended  the  offices  of  the  Church,  according  as 
the  "pia  consider atio  "  was  interpreted  by  his  superiors.*  His 
references  to  S.  Benedict,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  citing  as  an 
example,  and  many  of  his  references  also  to  the  Rule,  show  a  deep 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Benedictine  spirit,  and  testify 
to  vivid  images  impressed  in  early  youth. f  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  a  Benedictine  monk.  Had  he 
continued  in  the  habit  till  his  death — without  any  further  solemnity 
beyond  the  offering  of  his  parents — he  would  have  been  reckoned 
as  much  a  Benedictine  as  S.  Gregory,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Anselm,  or 
S.  Bede.J 


*  No  doubt  the  institution  of  knighthood  is  copied  from  the  Rule.  "  Le  jour  ou  nn  cheva- 
lier est  d6core  de  la  ceinture,  il  se  rend  en  ceremonie  a  l'Eglise,  il  entend  la  messe,  puis,  eteud- 
ant  la  main  but  l'autel  et  sur  le  glaive  pose*  dessus,  il  se  eonsacre  publiquemeut  a  l'un  com  me  a 
l'autre,  et  jure  a  Dieu  un  servage  perpetuel.  II  contracte  une  obligation  tout  aussi  sacree  que 
celle  du  moine,  de  l'abbe\  de  l'eveque,  quaud  ils  ort'rent  leur  c^dule  votive.  Dans  certains  pays 
meine,  il  passe  la  unit  precedente  a  veiller  et  a  prier  debout.  sans  avoir  le  droit  de  s'asseoir  un 
instant,  si  ce  u'est  en  cas  de  malaise  snbit.    (Tissier,  VII. ,  292.) 

t  Bv  way  of  example  see  how  he  speaks  of  the  Rule,  Qucest :  Quodlibet :  q.  1,  a ;  p.  459,  Vol. 
IX.  Ed.  Parma,  I,  a,  XX.,  p.  470,  Ibid.  Qucest:  Disput :  VI.,  a.  IV.,  p.  132.  Quodlib :  IV.,  Art. 
XXIII. ,  Vol  IX.,  p.  521. 

$  See  De  Monachatu  Benedictino  D.  Thomaa  Aquinatis  apud  Casinenses.  (Lugduni,  1724. ) 
Also,  the  answer  to  it,  "  De  Fabula  mouachatus  Beuedictini  D.  Thomae  Aquinatis.  (Venetiis, 
1724.) 

Tenebras  depellet  omnes  Bartholomasus  de  Capua,  Logotheta.  Protonotarius  Regni  Sicilise, 
testis  acceptus  omni  exceptione  major,  in  processu  canonizationis  S.  Thoma? :  quern  apud 
Bollandum  in  actis  Sanctorum  legere  est,  ad  diem  septimam  martii,  cap.  9,  num.  76.  Ubi 
hoc  ipsuin  inter  csetera  D.  ThomtB  gesta,  iuterposito  etiam  Sacramento  contestatnr :  Pater 
oriaine  nobilis  atque  potens  monachavit  dictum  Fratrem  Thomam,  disponent  eum  Abbatice  prceficere 
Casinensi.  Quid  hoc  autem  est  monachavit,  nisi  monachum  fecit  ?  Eo  plane  ritu  dedica- 
tioue,  et  oblatioue,  qua  et  Maurus,  et  Placidus,  et  cseteri  de  quibus  dixi  hactenus,  sacrati 
Deo  pneri,  facti  monachi,  et  monachati  leguutur.  in  priscis  illins  ajvi  mounnientis  :  at  in  Lib. 
DialogorumD.  Gregorio  Magno  adscriptorum  cap  7.    (De  Monach.  Bened.  D.  Thomoe,  p.  20.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

S.  THOMAS    AT   MONTE    CASSINO. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  child  with  the  temperament 
of  young  Aquino,  living  five  or  six  years  under  monastic  influence, 
without  receiving  an  indelible  mark.*  There  are  many  subtle 
influences  which  thrill  to  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  sensitive 
spirit,  which  the  less  delicately  strung  have  not  the  capacity  to 
feel.  The  Saint's  brothers,  for  instance,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
spent  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  amidst  the  most  impressive 
religious  scenes,  without  being  very  much  influenced.  But 
Thomas  was  formed  of  quite  another  clay.  The  picture  which 
his  biographers  draw  of  his  early  youth  is  singularly  Benedictine. 
Those  qualities,  which  most  persons  acquire  as  the  fruit  of  a  long 
and  painful  course  of  self-control,  sat  upon  him  gracefully  from 
the  first.  For  example,  the  rule  enjoins  silence ; — Thomas  was  a 
singularly  silent,  meditative  boy.  It  condemns  levity  with  great 
severity  of  language : — Thomas  never  joined  in  the  thoughtless 
merriment  and  childish  amusements  of  his  companions.  It  treats 
of  fraternal  charity  and  correction  ; — Thomas  observed  this  per- 
fect theory  by  perfect  practice,  and  was  known  to  use  his  influence 
to  draw  to  their  duty  some  of  his  companions  who  had  gone 
astray.  The  rule  lays  great  stress  on  prayer; — Thomas  spent 
hours  together,  as  a  child,  in  meditation,  so  that  all  "  wondered  at 
his  power  and  his  holiness."  It  advocates  devotion ; — Thomas 
was  " oratione  devotus."  It  prescribes  solitude; — Thomas  loved 
nothing  better  than  to  be  alone.  S.  Benedict  lays  special  stress 
on  observance  of  rule; — Thomas  had  an  instinctive  dread  of 
breaking  rule. 

This  suffices  to  show  how  the  character  of  young  Aquino  was 
in  harmony  with  the  highest  theory  of  monastic  life,  and  to  what 
an  unusual  degree,  in  his  earliest  years,  he  possessed  those  habits 
of  perfection,  which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  rule  is  constructed 
to  foster  in  less  gifted  souls.f 

*  That  at  Moute  Cassino  there  was  a  good  discipline  at  this  period  is  evident  from  a  Bull 
of  Gregory  IX.,  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  monks. 

t  Parlava  molto  poco;  il  che  fu  sao  costume  intutta  la  sua  vita;  ne  mai  firrono  in  esso  ve- 
dute  lejfgierezze  da  giovane.  Hehbe  per  costume  sin  dalla  suo  fanciullezza  di  ritirarsi  ogni  gi- 
orno  a  fare  orazione,  e  vi  stava  due  hore  continue,  e  ciascuno  si  stupiva  dell'  ingegno  e  della 
santita  sua.    ( Vita,  p.  9.) 

(12) 
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His  companions  tacitly  acknowledge  his  superiority;  and  his 
force  of  character  appears  to  have  made  itself  felt  from  the  very 
first.  The  combination  of  character  and  genius,  in  large  propor- 
tions, tends  to  render  a  man  supreme.  But  character  is  more 
powerful  than  ability.  Many  a  man  who  had  been  dull  at  books 
as  a  boy,  has  shot  out  a  later  growth  of  talent.  But  is  there  a 
single  instance  of  a  man,  who  as  a  boy  had  not  sufficient  character 
to  control  his  companions  at  school,  acquiring  such  a  power 
after  he  had  become  a  man  ? 

The  personal  appearance  of  young  Aquino  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  a  governing  spirit;  not  the  command  of  brute  force,  but 
the  command  of  intellect.  He  possessed  that  rare  class  of  spiritual 
beauty  which  tells  of  gentleness,  purity,  and  power.  His  massive 
head  betokened  strength.  His  broad  tranquil  brow,  his  placid 
meditative  eyes,  produced  the  impression,  not  so  much  of  quickness 
and  vivacity,  as  of  breadth  and  of  command.  He  seemed  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  light, — as  the  sunbeam  striking  upon  a  landscape 
naturally  beautiful  invests  it  with  a  kind  of  transfiguration. 
Though  he  seldom  spoke, — when  he  did  speak,  he  set  hearts  beat- 
ing faster  ;  and  often,  whilst  thus  conversing  with  his  companions, 
the  monks  would  approach  the  little  gathering  by  stealth,  to  listen 
to  the  precocious  wisdom  of  this  extraordinary  child. 

Contrasts  often  suggest  themselves)  especially  when  associated 
with  a  likeness.  No  two  men  ever  had  more  intellectual  traits  in 
common  than  S.  Thomas  and  the  Stagyrite ;  and  yet  no  two  men 
were  ever  more  unlike  each  other  in  appearance.*  Aristotle  had 
slender  legs,  and  little  eyes;  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  hesitating  utter- 
ance. He  was  a  dandy,  wore  smart  clothes,  and  several  rings ; 
while  in  morals,  some  say,  he  combined  ingratitude  and  impiety, 
with  the  vices  of  the  parasite  and  the  glutton. 

But,  though  S.  Thomas  had  great  influence  over  his  companions 
at  the  Abbey,  there  was  one  thought  that  seemed  to  oppress  his 
mind  by  reason  of  its  mysterious  greatness.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  the  thrilling  touch  of  the  finger  of  another  world,  which  acts 
with  galvanic  power  on  the  systems  of  the  saints, — so  highly 
wrought,  so  exquisitely  strung.  The  boy  was  continually  asking 
his  masters,  quid  esset  Deus  ? — what  God  was.  This  one  question 
gives  the  key  to  his  character,  and  to  the  whole  history  of  his  life. 
Puer  ccepit  solicits  quwrere  a  Magistro  quid  esset  Deus  ?  But  this 
will  appear  later  in  the  volume. 

Nor  was  mental  culture  neglected  in  the  midst  of  these  spiritual 
influences.     Thomas  was  taught  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 

*  Saint  Tliomas  rappelait  Aristote  par  l'nniversalit6  de  son  savoir,  par  la  gravite  pesante 
mais  sonde  de  son  caractere,  par  son  talent  d'analyse  et  de  classification,  parl'exti'enie  sobriet6 
de  son  laugage.    (Ozanam  :  Dante,  p.  III.,  c.  III.,  p.  297.) 
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by  the  monks.  The  fragmentary  Latin  Grammar  of  the  period, 
Donatus,  Priscian,  or  Didymus  would,  by  frequent  repetitions,  be 
fixed  upon  the  memory.  Then  the  Psalter,  and  passages  from  the 
poets,  were  learnt  by  heart.  ^Esop's  Fables,  Theodulus,  and  the 
Sentences  of  Cato,  led  into  the  gallery  of  the  ancient  Classics. 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Persius  were  favourite  authors;  while  Seneca 
was  treated  with  special  reverence,  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
moralists  of  ancient  times.  Then  Lucan,  Statius,  and  Virgil,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  seers  in  the  midst  of  heathendom,  on  account 
of  certain  curiously  prophetic  passages  in  their  writings,  prepared 
the  student  for  his  course  of  rhetoric.  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the 
Stagyrite  opened  the  door  to  the  science  of  God,  and  of  the  saints. 
That  S.  Thomas  passed  through  a  course  resembling  this,  to  say 
the  least,  is  eminently  probable.  The  Dominican,  Fra  Tolomeo 
da  Lucca,  who  was  his  confessor,  declares  that,  besides  grammar — 
which  in  those  days  included  poetry — he  studied  his  logic  and  his 
philosophy  at  the  mighty  Abbey. 

These  were  tranquil  days  for  the  Young  Aquino,  days  of  growth 
— just  as  nature  rests  in  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring,  before 
it  bursts  into  leaf  and  flower.  To  breathe  at  peace  under  the 
light  of  truth,  far  from  the  contention  of  tongues,  and  then  to 
meditate  and  resolve  in  the  presence  of  one  Eternal  Witness, — 
this  has  been  the  education  of  many  a  man  of  iron  will,  of  soaring 
spirit,  and  of  blameless  life.  It  was  thus  that  S.  Gregory  learnt 
how  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  a 
little  cell  that  S.  Augustine  was  taught  how  to  subjugate  a  pagan 
island  to  the  Cross.  S.  Boniface,  whilst  he  appeared  to  waste  away 
his  life  in  solitude,  was  converting  the  German  race.  Lindisfarne, 
Ripon,  Canterbury,  Wearmouth,  Jarrow,  Fulda,  Ferrieres,  Corby, 
Eichenau,  S.  Gall,  Croyland,  Bee,  and  hundreds  more,  were  springs 
of  peace,  where,  instead  of  the  imagination  being  disturbed  by  the 
sophisms  of  intellectual  charlatans,  the  spirit  could  drink  silently 
of  the  deep  fountains  of  its  Saviour.  From  the  centre  of  stability, 
where  rest  alone  is  found,  springs  the  activity  of  the  thoughtful 
mind.  The  mind  that  was  taught  to  have  no  stay  but  God,  par- 
took of  God's  repose ;  and  exulted  in  that  freedom  which  expands 
above  the  senses.  Thus  the  monks  thought  much,  but  talked 
little;  thus  the  monastic  system  encouraged  meditation,  rather 
than  intellectual  tournaments;  reserve, rather  than  display;  deep 
humility,  rather  than  dialectical  skill.  The  Benedictines  did  not 
aim  so  much  at  unrestrained  companionship  of  free  discussion,  as 
at  self-control ;  not  so  much  at  secular-minded  fantasy,  as  at  much 
prayer  and  sharp  penance,  till  self  was  conquered,  and  the  grace 
of  God  reigned,  and  giants  walked  the  earth.     Self-mastery,  spring- 
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ing  from  the  basis  of  a  supernatural  life,  moulded  the  heart  to 
sanctity,  and  imparted  to  the  intellect  an  accuracy  of  vision, 
which  is  an  act  of  nature  directed  and  purified  by  grace.  Theodore, 
Aldhelm,  Bede,  Boniface,  Alcuin,  Dunstau,  Wilfrid,  Stephen, 
Bernard,  Anselm,  these  names  are  suggestive  of  this  influence  of 
the  monastic  system. 

The  traditions  of  the  Benedictine  spirit,  springing  from  the 
Abbey,  permeated  Europe,  Christianized  society,  and  still  main- 
tained at  Monte  Cassino  when  S.  Thomas  was  a  boy.  But,  no 
doubt,  there  were  watchmen  on  that  mountain,  whose  keen  eyes 
could  perceive  the  signs  of  a  coming  change.  The  conflicts  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Church,  of  the  Guelfs  with  the  Ghibelines, 
and  between  the  various  cities  and  families  in  Italy,  the  impetus 
given  by  Frederick  to  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  license 
introduced  by  the  Crusades,  were  sufficient  to  make  men  forecast 
the  future  with  anxiety. 

Though  the  monks  did  not  go  down  the  mountain  side  and 
mix  in  the  world  below,  they  watched  its  movements,  as  they  ever 
do,  with  intelligent  concern.  Whilst  those  who  take  part  in  the 
pageant  see  nothing  of  its  general  effect,  monks  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  can  view  it  as  a  whole,  perceive  its  scope,  and  pro- 
phesy pretty  shrewdly  its  ultimate  destination.  Paris,  Bologna, 
Naples,  the  university  life,  and  the  din  of  the  city,  were  to  replace 
the  system  of  the  school  of  quiet.  When  the  change,  with  many 
shocks  and  throes,  was  working  itself  into  the  stability  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  the  monks  cried  bitterly  in  their  silent  cells.  But 
the  world  stops  for  neither  priest  nor  layman.  The  energy  of  a 
new  principle  had  entered  into  society ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  that  energy  would  work  itself  fairly  out.  The 
primum  mobile  of  the  old  system  was  rest;  the  primum  mobile  of 
the  new  system  was  everlasting  motion. 

But  there  were  other  movements  which  gave  an  unexpected 
turn  to  the  career  of  young  Aquino,  and  which  must  briefly  be 
indicated  here. 

They  begin  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  after  the  peace  of  San  Germano,  met  at  Anagni,  sat  at  the 
same  board,  and  made  many  civil  speeches  to  each  other  during 
the  meal.  The  patrimony  of  S.  Benedict  was  restored  to  the 
Benedictines ;  and  the  Emperor  sent  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  Monte 
Cassino,  to  assure  the  Abbot  of  the  Imperial  favour.  Gregory,  on  the 
other  hand,  confirmed  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  monks  by  renew- 
ing the  privileges  and  freedoms  granted  by  Pope  Zachary;  and  the 
Abbey,  to  all  appearances,  being  established  in  the  friendship  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Church,  seemed  at  length  to  have  acquired  a 
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stability,  which  many  a  holy  Abbot  had  aimed  at  acquiring  by 
diplomacy,  but  which  none  had  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

But  this  gleam  of  light  was  speedily  quenched.  Frederick  and 
Gregory  were  not  merely  energetic  individuals,  for  they  represented 
two  master  principles,  which,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  The  principle  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
of  reason  and  faith,  had  not  yet,  under  the  changing  conditions 
of  society,  wrought  out  a  solution  of  the  question — Who  is  to 
rule  the  world  ?  The  arrival  of  Imperial  ministers  at  San  Ger- 
mano,  the  energy  with  which  the  troops  were  fortifying  Kocca 
Janula,  were  harbingers  of  anything  but  security.  Abbot  Landulf  s 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  He  felt  that  the  keenness  of  Gregory,  and  the 
duplicity  of  Frederick,  were  qualities  little  likely  to  cement  a  lasting 
peace.  The  political  atmosphere  looked  dark  and  threatening. 
Rainald,  who  had  repeatedly  been  excommunicated,  on  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope,  created  for  himself  an  enemy  in  Frederick. 
Messina  was  in  rebellion.  The  Lombard  league  was  growing  more 
formidable  every  day.  And  Errico,  the  Emperor's  son,  encouraged, 
it  was  imagined,  by  the  Pope,  had  taken  up  arms  against  his 
father.  These  events  filled  the  soul  of  Landulf  Sinnebald  with 
deep  distress.  And  death  (1236)  saved  him  the  bitterness  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe  which  would  most  probably  have  brought 
him  to  the  grave. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  the  Emperor  consented  to  the  elec- 
tion of  another  Abbot.  The  community,  impatient  of  delay, 
assembled  of  their  own  accord,  declared  Pandulf  da  Stephano, 
(1237)  their  Abbot;  and  then  solicited  the  confirmation  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  After  considerable  intrigue,  the  monks 
obtained  Frederick's  confirmation.  But  Gregory  would  come  to 
no  decision,  till  further  instructions  had  been  issued  by  the  Holy 
See.  The  monks  then  determined  on  a  new  election  (1238).  As 
they  were  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  a  candidate, 
they  entrusted  the  case  to  the  Archbishop  of  Messina,  and  declared 
that  they  would  consider  the  Archbishop's  nominee  as  canonically 
elected :  so  Stephen  di  Cervario  was  nominated,  accepted  by  the 
monks,  approved  by  the  Emperor,  ordained  priest,  blessed  Abbot, 
and  with  splendid  pomp  installed  in  the  Abbatial  chair. 

And  now  came  the  storm  which  had  been  threatening  so  long. 
Frederick  was  highly  pleased  by  his  successes  against  the  Lombards 
and  the  Milanese.  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  deep  distress 
at  the  rebellion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ruin  which  was  threaten- 
ing the  Guelfs.  The  Emperor  was  well  aware  of  this.  In  vain 
did  Gregory  attempt  to  bring  him  to  a  reasonable  accommodation 
with  the  Lombards ;  and  the  cup  of  his  displeasure  was  filled  to 
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overflowing,  when  Frederick  nominated  one  of  his  many  bastards, 
Enzio,  to  be  King  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  in  reality 
a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Holy  See. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Holy  Father,  in  full  consistory,  excom- 
municated Frederick,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  branded  with  interdict  every  place  on  which  he  put  his  foot. 

True  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  Stephen  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know,  says  Tosti,  that  excommunication  would  act 
upon  the  Emperor  as  medicine  does  upon  a  dying  man — simply 
assisting  corruption  to  do  its  work  more  speedily.  And  as  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Gregory  was  on  the  losing  side,  he  at  once  set 
about  conciliating  the  good  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  travel  from  Monte  Cassino  into  Lombardy,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty.  Frederick  received  him  very  graciously.  But  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Emperor  was  conferring  privileges  on  the 
Abbot,  a  band  of  soldiers,  by  that  same  Emperor's  command, 
forced  their  way  into  Monte  Cassino,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
monks,  drove  some  of  them  into  the  mountains;  and  murdering 
the  rest,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  took  possession  of  the  Abbey. 
They  began  at  once  to  fill  it  with  provisions,  and  having  laid 
heavy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below,  forced 
them  to  drag  wood  and  stone  up  the  mountain  side,  and^to  help 
in  fortifying  the  Abbey  against  attack. 

Eight  of  the  monks,  not  without  some  trembling,  and  amidst 
the  desecration  of  all  they  held  most  sacred,  clung  to  the  monastery. 
Historians  relate  how  that  mighty  Abbey,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
sorted from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  which  had  been  the 
shrine  of  piety  and  letters,  was  turned  into  a  nest  of  thieves.  Its 
vast  treasures,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  princely  gifts  of 
massy  gold  and  silver,  gems,  and  splendid  cups,  the  legacies  of 
Emperors,  Kings,  and  Knights,  became  the  booty  of  the  soldiery. 
The  sanctuary  was  darkened  on  the  mountain.  Of  the  eight 
monks,  some  betook  themselves  to  other  Abbeys,  some  went  to 
Naples,  whilst  others,  like  S.  Thomas,  took  refuge  with  their 
families. 

Such  was  the  stormy  termination  of  S.  Thomas's  career  under 
the  influence  of  Monte  Cassino.  "Seven  years  of  such  an  influence 
could  not  have  been  without  effect.  S.  Thomas  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  perfection  of  the  old 
system  of  repose  with  the  new  system  of  activity.  Whilst  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquino  was  a  perfect  Dominican,  he  never,  for  one 
moment,  ceased  to  be  a  thorough  Benedictine. 
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Loreto,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Aquinos,  was  situated  in  the 
Abruzzi,  not  far  from  Aquino,  and  between  Civita  di  Chieti  and 
Civita  Delia  Penna.  -Here  his  parents  were  residing  when  S. 
Thomas  left  the  Abbey.  Some  say  that  he  was  removed,  and  sent 
by  his  parents  to  the  University  of  Naples,  at  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  Abbot  Sinnebald.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  first, 
because  superiors  always  prefer  to  retain  their  choicest  subject, 
and,  then,  because  Abbot  Sinnebald  had  been  some  time  dead  and 
buried  when  the  Imperial  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  Monastery. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  his  parents,  who  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  with 
the  settled  purpose  of  his  becoming  some  day  Abbot,  would 
willingly  remove  him  from  it,  and  cast  him,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
into  one  of  the  most  dissolute  towns  in  Italy.  The  real  cause  of 
his  departure  has  already  been  described ;  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  boy  resided  with  his  parents  till  they  could  place  him  at 
another  school. 

The  change  must  have  been  a  violent  one  for  the  young  Aquino. 
The  noise  and  excitement  of  a  great  feudal  castle  must  have  offered 
a  great  contrast  to  the  uneventful  monotony  of  the  cloister. 
Horses,  and  falcons,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  free  carous- 
ing, the  singing  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,*  the  shouts  of 
mirth  which  accompanied  the  amusements  of  knights  and  esquires, 
must  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  temptations  to  a  boy  of 
twelve,  f  But  Thomas,  though  but  a  boy,  had  a  mind  which  was 
occupied  with  higher  things  than  the  mere  transitory  pastimes  of 
his  father's  castle.    It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  often 

*  See,  for  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Troubadours,  "Les  Troubadours  et  leur  in- 
fluence sur  La  Litt6rature  du  Midi  de  L'Europe."    Par  Eug6ne  Baret.    IHdier :  Paris  : 

t  The  Church  has  always  expressed  herself  against  tournaments.  See  the  second  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  of  Lateran,  1139.  They  were  prohibited  by  St.  Louis ;  and  Pope  Nicholas  III.  re- 
proaches Philip  the  Bold,  1279,  for  authorizing  them.  So  S.  Thomas,  most  probably,  was  saved 
those  dangerous  exciting  scenes ;  though  this  is  not  certain,  because  neither  the  civil  nor  re- 
ligious power  was  able  altogether  to  restrain  the  thirst  amongst  the  people  for  such  displays. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  the  Church  seem  to  have  condemned  them  absolutely.  Humbert  de  Romanis, 
after  showing  in  a  sermon  the  evil  side  of  such  amusements,  turns  to  the  good  side,  and  says : 
"  Les  chevaliers  doivent  seulemeut  prendre  part  aux  luttes  moder^es,  dans  1'iiitentiou  unique 
de  s'exercer  a  la  guerre.  Mais,  ce  qui  est  plus  meritoire  encore,  c'est  de  s'encourager  mutnelle- 
ment,  commeils  en  ont  Vhabitude,  a  faire  pour  Dieu  ce  qu'ils  out  fait  longtemps  pour  les  vauites 
du  monde,  en  utilisant  leur  valeur  contre  les  infideles  ou  dans  d'autres  exploits  plus  digues 
d'eux.    (Max.  Bib.  Patr.,  XXV.  559.) 

(18) 
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poured  out  his  heart  by  the  tomb  of  blessed  Benedict,  and  had 
joined  the  solemn  throng  of  godly  men  in  holy  prayer.  Under 
such  influences,  a  new  standard  had  been  set  up,  and  life  had  been 
tuned  to  another  harmony. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  at  this  period,  which  shows  how 
full  his  young  heart  was  of  charity.  During  his  sojourn  at  Loreto 
a  terrible  famine  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  people,  at  length,  could  only  look  for  succour 
from  the  bounty  of  the  rich.  Crowds  of  starving  peasants  besieged 
the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Loreto.  The  hardest  heart  would  move, 
to  witness  the  strong  man  perishing  for  want  of  bread,  and  mother 
and  child  sinking  gradually  into  a  common  grave.  The  Aquinos 
were  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  Thomas*  acted  as  his  father's 
almoner.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  sometimes  he  stole  secretly 
into  the  kitchen,  filled  his  cloak  with  whatever  came  to  hand,  and 
hurried  triumphantly  to  the  castle  gate,  to  divide  his  spoils 
amongst  the  famishing  people,  who  looked  upon  the  boy  as  an 
angel  sent  to  them  from  heaven.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  he 
was  carrying  his  cloak  full  of  provisions,  he  suddenly  perceived 
his  father  standing  opposite  him.  With  a  voice  full  of  displeasure 
Landulf  asked  the  child  what  he  was  carrying.  Disconcerted  by 
the  severity  of  his  father's  manner,  he  let  fall  his  burden ;  but,  in 
the  place  of  bread  and  kitchen-stuff,  a  shower  of  roses  covered  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet.  Quite  overcome  by  this  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will,  the  old  man  burst  into  tears,  and  embrac- 
ing the  child  with  transport,  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  an 
obolus  in  his  pocket,  or  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  kitchen,  his  boy 
should  not  be  prevented  following  the  dictates  of  that  charity 
which  had  guided  him  throughout. 

To  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  smile  incredulously  at  this 
legend,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic 
mind  to  believe  that  great  holiness  will  be  accompanied  by  great 
favours.  Yet,  it  is  not  the  Catholic  tendency  to  believe  without 
reasonable  grounds.  In  the  case  of  S.  Thomas — knowing  that  he 
led  a  life  of  singular  purity  and  love,  we  feel  no  temptation  to 
smile  with  incredulity  at  the  miracle  of  the  roses ; — our  tendency 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.*     It  is  a  very  beautiful  legend,  and 

*  This  recalls  Wadding's  beautiful  account  of  S.  Francis  kissing  and  blessing  tbe  thorn 
bushes  at  Snbiaco,  and  turning  them  into  rose  trees— the  thorn  bushes  into  which  S.  Benedict 
had  thrown  himself  in  his  great  temptation.  See  Annal.  Ord.  S.  Franciscl  ad  ann.  1215.  Thus 
the  poet  sings : — 

Virgineum  sepit  florem  Benedictus  acutis 

Vepribns  et  proprii  rore  cruoris  alit. 

Hinc  dumeta  novas  tanto  foecundo  liquore, 

Francisciqne  nianu  culta  tulere  rosas. 

Falsa  quidem  roseo  cecinere  e  genuine  vates. 

Sed  latuit  falso  carmine  vera  iides. 

Scire  cupis  rosei  flos  exeat  unde  pudoris? 

Sola  rosas  potuit  gignere  puncta  Venus. 
Vide  Hcef ten—  Commen tari us  in  cap. :    Secund:  Vitce,  S.  Benedicti,  p.  79.    Antwerp,  1644. 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  founded  on  fact ;  anyhow,  it 
leaves  upon  the  mind  a  pleasing  and  edifying  impression.  Scoff- 
ing and  contempt,  and  even  highly  educated  and  courteous 
incredulity,  is  less  reasonable  than  the  Catholic  tendency,  and 
certainly  has  a  lowering  moral  effect,  and  a  vulgarizing  influence 
upon  the  mind. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  there  could  be  no  virtue  in 
taking  food,  even  for  the  poor,  without  permission.  But  the 
answer  to  this  is  simple.  What  is  a  sin  in  one  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin  in  another  man.  S.  Thomas  was,  I  take  for  granted, 
divinely  guided  to  carry  out  the  action  of  a  higher  law.  Did  God 
command,  it  would  have  been  a  sin  in  Thomas  to  have  neglected 
carrying  the  food  from  the  kitchen  to  the  poor.  Both  father  and 
son  are  subject  to  the  higher  law :  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  though  He  may,  for  a  time,  appoint  Count 
Landulf  of  Aquino  as  His  steward. 

The  story  of  the  roses  is  the  only  event  recorded  of  S.  Thomas 
during  his  sojourn  at  Loreto.  He  did  not  remain  there  long. 
Theodora  still  clung  with  ardour  to  her  first  idea  of  seeing  the 
boy  one  day  Lord  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.  His  brothers,  fierce 
young  G-hibelines,  were  winning  their  spurs  amidst  the  bloodshed 
that  tracked  the  path  of  Frderick  II.  His  father,  and  the  Count 
D'Acerra,  his  uncle,  were  both  men  of  strong  Ghibeline  tendencies. 
If  Thomas  could  only  be  enthroned  Abbot  of  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  Abbey,  if  Eocca  Sicca  were  strongly  fortified, — with  Aquino 
in  possession  of  the  family,  and  Belcastro  held  by  Count  D'Acerra, 
— the  Aquinos  would  be  formidable  even  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

But  how  could  this  idea  be  realised  now  ?  For  the  boy  to  return 
to  the  Abbey  was  impossible.  To  secularize  him  would  not  do. 
There  was  only  one  combination  which  could  meet  the  case, — to 
send  him  to  study  at  Naples,  under  the  shadow  of  S.  Benedict ;  for, 
to  send  him  to  live  amongst  young  men,  notorious  for  their  lasci- 
vious lives,  at  the  University,  would  have  been  equivalent,  not 
simply  to  destroying  his  vocation,  but  to  throwing  away  his  soul. 

For  the  dangers  at  the  University  of  Naples  at  that  period 
were  greater,  most  probably,  than  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  at  present.  The  ferment  in  the  mind  of  society,  the  immo- 
rality of  the  place,  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the  schools, 
where  each  student  shifted  for  himself  as  best  he  could,  rendered 
such  a  position,  for  any  young  man,  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The 
city  itself,  edging  the  double  crescent  of  blue  water,  with  perfect 
sky,  sea,  and  air;  then  the  luxuriant  Campagna  to  the  east,  with 
its  villas  buried  amongst  branching  pines  and  groves  of  orange 
blossom ;  then  the  stretch  of  the  azure  Mediterranean,  dotted  with 
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gay  barges  of  pleasance  and  dark  galleys  of  war,  tended  to  relax 
the  virility  of  a  religion  which  teaches  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
the  road  of  prayer,  mortification,  and  self-restraint.  All  writers 
of  this  period  unite  in  describing  Naples,  with  its  houses  running 
up  seven  stories  high,  with  its  tortuous  narrow  streets  and  teeming- 
population,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  wicked  city  in  the 
world. 

Then  there  was  the  dangerous  influence  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  altogether. 

Naples  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  after  it 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Normans.  Henry,  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  married  Constance,  daughter  of  King  William  the 
Second.  Frederick  II.  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Innocent, 
Honorius,  and  Gregory,  in  turns,  were  his  instructors.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  Innocent,  to  whom  the  young  man 
behaved  with  marked  ingratitude,  instead  of  becoming  the  greatest 
Emperor  of  the  middle  ages,  he  would  probably  have  died  in 
exile,  or  have  fallen  a  speedy  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  enemies. 
But  his  genius  and  address,  his  subtlety  and  learning,  encouraged 
at  the  Court  of  Innocent  III.,  together  with  the  protection  of  so 
powerful  a  Pontiff,  gave  him  an  opening  for  the  display  of  his 
unusual  ability.  Frederick  was  emphatically  a  representative  man. 
He  represented  the  brute  force,  intellectual  license,  and  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  versatility,  learning,  and 
political  finesse;  his  love  of  pleasure,  of  novelty,  of  free  specula- 
tion; his  courage,  his  perfidy,  his  chivalry,  his  cruelty,  his  arro- 
gance, his  superstition — all  combined  in  one  man — were  specimens 
of  the  various  vices  and  excellencies  of  the  subjects  over  whom 
he  ruled.  He  was  a  thorough  Italian.  He  appears  to  stand 
superior  to  the  movements  of  his  day,  and  while  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  them,  he  bends  them  to  his  pleasure.  His  ambition, 
not  content  with  four  crowns,  carried  him  through  forty  years 
of  continual  and  aggressive  war.  His  influence  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  extinction  of  many  great  feudal  houses  in 
Italy,  Tuscany,  and  Romagna;  but  at  last  he  fell — as  Henry  did 
opposing  Gregory,  as  Barbarossa  did  opposing  Alexander — when 
proudly  endeavouring  to  break  the  power  of  the  Holy  See. 

His  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  letters,  for  music  and  art,  was 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  ambition,  and  his  taste  for  war.  He 
spoke  Latin,  Italian,  German,  French,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  when, 
in  all  probability,  not  one  in  four  hundred  of  his  knights  knew 
how  to  sign  his  name.  He  occupied  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
his  choice  library,  pouring  over  rolls  of  Greek  and  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, which  he  had  carefully  collected  in  the  East.     Through 
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his  brilliant  Chancellor  Delle  Vigne,  he  announced  that  transla- 
tions were  to  be  made  of  many  scarce  and  important  works.  He 
gave  a  code  of  enlightened  laws  to  Sicily,  and  published  for  the 
first  time,  the  code  for  Germany,  in  the  national  tongue.  He 
opened  the  University  of  Naples,  as  will  appear  later  on ; — and 
shrewdly  perceiving  how  the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  damaging 
his  influence  at  Bologna,  he  took  the  direction  of  political  educa- 
tion into  his  own  hands ;  and,  closing  the  University,  constrained 
its  ten  thousand  students  to  leave  the  town.  So  great  a  sympathy 
did  he  entertain  for  struggling  genius,  that  he  supported  two 
hundred  students  at  the  University  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
that  they  might  thus  acquire  a  tincture  of  philosophy. 

But  Frederick  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Learning  did 
not  lead  him  to  the  practices  of  Christianity.  If  he  ever  did 
seriously  hold  its  teaching,  his  life  amongst  the  infidels  of  the 
East,  appears  to  have  upset  his  faith,  and  to  have  delivered  him 
over  to  the  influences  of  political  materialism.  He  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  possessed  the  right  to  determine  definitively  every 
question,  human  and  divine.  Some  say  that,  no  longer  believing 
in  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
licenses  of  sensuality.  A  legislator,  a  tyrant ;  generous,  dissolute, 
courteous;  a  barbarian  king  under  his  tents  in  Lombardy  in 
the  North ; — when  in  the  South  he  slept  away  his  time,  with  all 
the  voluptuous  softness  of  a  Sultan,  in  his  harems  of  Puglia  and 
Sicily.  He  founded  colonies  of  Saracens  at  Nocera.  His  castle, 
Foggia,  was  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  was  furnished  according 
to  Moorish  taste,  and  was  surrounded  by  Mahommedan  mosques, 
schools,  and  bazaars.  At  his  splendid  court  were  collected  together 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  East,  the  highest  that  could  be 
found  at  that  day,  of  courage,  eloquence,  and  learning,  the  flower 
of  chivalry,  the  depth  of  science,  kings  and  warriors,  troubadours 
and  minstrels,  wits  and  beauties — all  that  was  gayest  and  brightest, 
all  that  was  gorgeous  and  magnificent.  Here  were  nurtured  the 
grandchildren  of  Averroes,  the  most  celebrated  of  Arabian  philos- 
ophers. Here  were  to  be  seen  swarthy  Saracens,  with  their  strange 
costume,  standing  guard ;  graceful  Mamelukes,  attentive  in  their 
silent  service  to  every  want ;  astrologers  from  Bagdad,  with  their 
loose  garments  and  flowing  beards ;  and  Jews,  learned  and  sedate, 
the  interpreters  of  the  wisdom  that  lay  concealed  in  precious 
manuscripts  brought  over  from  Arabia.  Here,  shocking  indeed 
in  a  Christian  country,  but  manifesting  all  the  more  the  morality 
of  those  days,  was  Frederick's  harem  filled  with  prostitutes,  living 
in  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Eastern  luxurious  repose,  waited 
upon  by  meek  and  gentle  eunuchs,  and  ministering  to  the  sensu- 
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ality  of  a  man  who  once  longed  for  the  hand  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  and  offered  his  heart  to  Saint  Agnes  of  Bohemia. 

Frederick  was  never  more  at  ease,  than  when  in  the  company 
of  the  subtle,  polished  natives  of  the  East.  When  in  Palestine, 
he  lived  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Sultan  a  learned  solution  of  difficult  problems  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  The  Sultan  sent  him,  in  return,  an  artful  and  curious 
instrument  for  indicating  the  movement  of  the  stars.  Whatever 
seemed  capable  of  offering  enjoyment  to  his  mind  in  science,  or 
to  his  body  in  sensuality,  that  Frederick  II.  made  no  scruple  of 
acquiring,  and  of  using  with  all  the  elegance,  and  prodigality  of 
a  sinful  man  of  genius.* 

He  naturally  surrounded  himself  with  minds  in  harmony  with 
his  own.  Michael  Scott,  f  and  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  who  is  fitly 
placed  in  hell  by  Dante  to  exclaim : 

"  I '  son  colui  che  tenni  ambo  le  chiavi 
Del  cor  di  Federigo," 

were  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents,  and  the  pagan 
tendencies  of  their  minds.  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  the  Emperor's 
familiar  friend,  professed  open  materialism,  and  was  accustomed 
to  declare  that,  if  he  did  happen  to  possess  a  soul,  he  would 
willingly  lose  it  for  the  Grhibelines.  His  words  carry  all  the  more 
weight,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  large  section  of 
literati,  who  preferred  the  teachings  of  Epicurus  or  Pythagoras  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dante  points  to  two  Florentines, 
Farina  and  Cavalcanti,  as  types  of  thousands.  The  Ghibelines 
were  noted  materialists,  and  scoffers  at  Christianity;  and  in 
Florence  the  infidels  formed  a  wild  unruly  sect.  A  poem,  called 
the  Descent  of  Paul  into  Hell,  alludes  to  a  secret  society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  express  purpose  of  expunging  Christianity, 
and  introducing  the  exploded  obscenities  of  Paganism  in  its  place. 
Then  the  overweening  admiration  of  classical  antiquity,  political 
schemes  for  reconstructing  pagan  Eome,  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  newly-discovered  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  the  slavish  imita- 
tion of  pagan  poets,  and  the  biting  satires  of  buffoons  and  trouba- 
dours, such  as  Euteboeuf,  Jehan,  and  Eenard,  helped  to  spread 


*  He  was  buried  at  Monte  Reale,  near  Palermo,  and  his  natural  son,  Manfred,  thus  writes 
upon  his  tomb : — 

14  Si  probitas,  sensus,  virtutis  gratia,  intelleetus, 

Nobilitas  oris  possent  resistere  morti 

Non  foret  extinctus  Fredericus  qui  manet  intus  ? " 

t  "  Quell  altro  cbe  ne'  fianchi  e  cosf  poco, 
Michele  Scotto  fii :  clie  veramente 
Delle  niagiche  frode  seppe  il  giuoco." 

(Infer  c  XX,  v.  115.) 
For  full  information  on  Frederick  II.,  see  Huillard-BrtSholles.  Vie  ct  correspondance  de  Pierre 
des  Vignes:  Kingtou's  History  of  Frederick  II..  T.  I., p.  476.    Raumer's  Gesch.  der  Hohenstaufen,  T. 
III.,  p.  431.    Octave  D'Assaily's  Albert  Le  Grand.    Liv.  III.    I! Empire  et  la  Papaute,  p.  338,  &c. 
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amongst  nobles,  scholars,  and  general  society  an  infidelity  and 
licentiousness,  which  was  a  foretaste  of  the  more  elegant  and 
polished  wickedness  of  the  renaissance. 

Naples,  being  a  Greek  city,  possessed  from  the  first  a  school  of 
liberal  letters.  The  capacious  mind  of  Frederick  fixed  upon  a 
plan,  for  turning  the  obscure  private  schools  of  the  beautiful  city 
into  one  grand  academy  for  the  two  kingdoms, — for  establishing, 
in  one  word,  an  University.  -His  reasons  for  so  doing,  drawn  out 
by  his  brilliant  and  unhappy  secretary  Delle  Vigne,  are  worthy  of 
his  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  enlightenment.  He  declared 
that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  Naples  had  been  the 
mother  and  home  of  letters ;  he  alluded  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air ; 
and  said  that  the  city,  lying  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  a  stretch 
of  land  teeming  with  the  richest  produce  of  nature  on  the  other, 
would  offer  the  student  the  riches  of  both  earth  and  water  for  his 
support. 

Then  he  did  not  shrink  from  making  use  of  his  despotic  power 
for  facilitating  his  designs.  He  compelled  the  students  of  Puglia 
and  Sicily  to  come  to  Naples,  whether  they  would  or  no.  For,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  study  medicine  or  surgery  except  at  Naples, 
or  Salerno.  No  degree  could  be  conferred  in  any  other  seat  of 
learning.  No  professor  dared  lecture  in  any  other  chair.  The 
Moderators  of  the  Provinces  were  under  strict  command  to  see 
that  no  student  presumed  to  study  anywhere  in  or  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  at  the  privileged  University.  The  Captains  of 
Sicily  were  strictly  enjoined  to  send  all  young  Sicilians  to  Naples. 
And,  in  1226,  the  swarm  of  students  which  filled  the  city  of 
Bologna,  had  orders  to  make  choice  between  Naples  and  Salerno. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  gave  every  encouragement  to 
students  to  fall  in  with  the  Imperial  commands.  The  Naples 
University  was  provided  with  first-class  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
theologians.  The  Emperor  remunerated  with  royal  munificence 
the  professors  of  every  faculty;  and,  just  as  Ptolemy  called  to  his 
aid  Apion  of  Oasis,  Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  and  Dionysius  of 
Thrace,  so  Frederick  procured  the  services  of  celebrated  foreign 
doctors,  at  enormous  cost,  to  give  as  much  eclat  as  possible  to  the 
lectures  in  the  schools — such  men,  for  instance,  as  Pietro  d5  Ibernia 
and  Eoberto  di  Varano,  whom  the  Emperor  calls  "  civilis  sciential 
Professores,  magna  scientice,  notce  virtutis,  et fidelis  experiential" 
Pignatello,  a  name  conveying  little  meaning  to  the  general  reader, 
the  greatest  canonist  of  that  day,  left  Brindisi  for  Naples,  and 
astonished  matured  and  learned  men  by  his  masterly  lectures  on 
canon  law.  Theology  was  represented  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  till  the  profound  Erasmus  was  forced  from  the  repose 
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of  Monte  Cassino  into  the  whirl  of  the  gay  city,  to  pour  forth  his- 
accumulated  learning  in  the  University  chair  of  Theology.  Then 
the  students  had  many  personal  privileges.  They  could  select  for 
themselves  the  best  houses,  and  could  borrow  money.  And  they 
were  provided,  like  the  citizens  themselves,  with  the  necessaries, 
if  not  the  luxuries  of  life.  Then  they  were  treated  with  excep- 
tional respect,  they  were  responsible  only  to  the  University,  and 
were  independent  of  all  tribunals  except  their  own. 

The  prosperity  of  the  University  had  its  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  As  the  Emperor  often  resided  here  with  his 
court,  Naples  became  the  fountain  of  fashion,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  wisdom.  The  establishment  here  of  the  Gran  Corte — the 
highest  tribunal  of  judicature  in  the  two  kingdoms — added  to  the 
general  eclat.  Here  it  was  that  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  the  brilliant 
orator,  and  Thaddeus  of  Sessa,  who  gained  unenviable  notoriety 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  Roffred  Beneventum,  celebrated  for 
his  Treatise  on  Legal  Discipline,  by  their  exceptional  abilities, 
acquired  a  lasting  fame. 

By  the  time  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Naples,  the  University — 
which  was  hardly  old  enough  to  have  a  history — had  undergone 
a  revolution.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  industry  of  the 
Franciscan  friars.  The  Minorite  professors — as  has  been  said 
before — when  Frederick  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land,  industri- 
ously circulated  a  report  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  plague. 
This  report  gave  occasion  to  the  rising  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  return  of 
Frederick  these  Franciscan  professors,  together  with  the  Dominicans 
and  Oassinese,  were  turned  out  of  their  chairs,  and  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  Naturally,  other  professors  had  to  be  found  to 
supply  their  place:  and  this  new  staff  was  in  activity  when  S. 
Thomas  first  became  connected  with  the  University.  Three  of 
them  are  known  to  have  had  relations  with  the  Saint.  These 
were  Pietro  Martini,  Professor  of  Humanities  and  Rhetoric ;  Pietro 
D'Ibernia,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  lectured  in 
Philosophy;  and  the  profound  Erasmus,  the  Benedictine,  under 
whom,  if  we  may  follow  Tosti,  S.  Thomas  commenced  the  study 
of  Theology. 

It  is  more  probable  that  S.  Thomas  lived  with  the  Benedictin 
monks,  than  that  he  lived  in  lodgings,  when  he  first  went  I 
Naples.  It  seems  more  probable  that  his  parents  should  station 
him  in  a  religious  house,  than  that  they  should  leave  him,  like 
another  Daniel  in  Babylon,  or  another  Tobias  in  Nineveh.  It  is 
a  little  curious  that  neither  the  ingenious  Touron,  nor  the  modern 
Bareille,  throw  out  a  hint  at  such  a  probability.     Touron  speaks 
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strongly  of  the  corruption  of  Naples,  he  touches  beautifully  on 
the  piety  of  Theodora,  and  thinks  well  of  Landulf,  and  of  Abbot 
Sinnebald.  And  he  must  have  been  aware  that  S.  Thomas  was 
bound  up,  not  only  by  relationship,  and  old  tradition,  but  by  the 
ambition  of  his  mother  with  the  Cassinese.  And,  finally,  he 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  two  Benedictine 
Monasteries  in  connection  with  Monte  Cassino  at  Naples,  viz :  S. 
Severino  and  S.  Demetrio,  both  of  which  would  joyfully  have 
welcomed  the  nephew  of  Abbot  Sinnebald  into  their  community. 
That  Theodora  would  have  thrown  up  the  darling  project  of  her 
heart,  when  she  saw  her  way  to  realize  it,  by  keeping  her  boy  in 
connection  with  the  Benedictines ; — that  his  father  would  suffer 
him  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice  in  the  city,  when  he 
could  live  in  a  religious  house : — or  that  the  Saint  himself,  with 
his  quiet  disposition  and  antecedents,  would  not  have  done  his 
best  to  remain  with  the  children  of  S.  Benedict,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  scarcely  probable.  The  supposition  that  he  lived  at  S. 
Demetrio,  or  San  Severino,  tends  to  solve  all  difficulties;  the 
supposition  that  he  lived  in  lodgings  tends  to  create  objections 
which  seem  to  offer  no  solution. 

His  biographers,  unfortunately,  give  us  hardly  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  Saint's  life  during  this  early  and  important 
portion  of  his  career.  But  there  are  two  statements  of  Malvenda 
that  contain  more  information  than  many  a  long  history.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  students,  after  the  professor  had  delivered  his 
lecture,  to  present  themselves  at  a  stated  time,  and  deliver  what 
they  had  heard  before  their  companions  in  the  schools.  By  this 
means  they  exercised  their  memory,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  ability.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  young 
students,  in  these  repetitions,  would  reproduce  the  lectures  they 
had  heard  with  the  same  ability  with  which  they  were  delivered ; 
especially  when  they  had  been  composed  by  such  professors  as 
lectured  in  the  University  of  Naples. 

It  was  young  Aquino's  duty,  when  the  time  came  round,  to 
reproduce  the  lectures  of  his  professor.  He  not  only  reproduced 
them  with  the  same  perfection  with  which  they  were  delivered ; — 
which  would  have  been  surprising  enough; — but  he  surpassed  the 
original  compositions,  and  repeated  them  with  greater  depth  of 
thought,  and  greater  lucidity  of  method,  than  the  learned  pro- 
fessor himself  was  enabled  to  command.*  The  second  statement 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  first,  viz.,  that  the  fame 

*  Lectionea  quas  a  magistro  audierat,  profundiua  et  clarius  dicebat,  qiiam  dixisset  magister. 
(Malv.  in  An.  p.  599.)    Fama  ejus  per  oianes  scholaa,  et  per  Neapolim  volitabat  (id). 
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of  this  extraordinary  boy  spread  amongst  all  the  schools  connected 
with  the  University,  and  throughout  the  city  of  Naples.* 


*  Those  who  feel  tempted  to  doubt  the  Saint's  extraordinary  gift  might  recall,  that  Mozart 
gave  conceits  at  the  age  of  seven,  which  astonished  grey-headed  musicians.  Raphael,  before 
the  ordinary  age  of  finished  pupilage,  was  master  of  every  known  detail  in  art  of  oil  or  fresco, 
drawing,  expressing,  and  grand  composition.  (See  Wiseman's  Shakspeare,  p.  33.)  Again,  Pico  of 
Miiandola,  a. youth  of  twenty,  exhibited  himself  at  Rome  as  master  of  twenty  languages,  and 
proposed  nine  hundred  subjects  for  disputation.     (See  Newman's  Mission  of  S.  Philip,  p.  9.) 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    POPE    AND    THE    EMPIRE. 

.  Whilst  Naples  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  young  Aquino, 
the  gentle  youth  himself  was  occupied  with  more  serious  and  im- 
portant thoughts.  Had  he  been  a  young  man  without  much 
breadth  or  penetration,  in  all  human  probability  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  a  Benedictine  monk.*  But  his  mind  was  far  too  clear, 
and  his  judgment  far  too  accurate  to  be  swayed  either  by  the  preju- 
dices of  his  parents,  or  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  A  youth 
who  was  a  more  brilliant  expositor  of  truth  than  its  professors,  who 
could  enunciate  it  with  greater  lucidity  than  masters  of  philo- 
sophic method,  would,  surely,  during  his  stay  in  the  gay  centre  of 
Southern  Italy,  have  observed  with  interest  the  various  phases  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Men  of  ordinary  understanding 
take  little  account  of  the  huge  levers  that  move  the  world,  and 
experience  little  temptation  to  grapple  with  them  as  instruments 
of  good,  or  to  master  them  as  powers  of  destruction.  They  are 
made  for  a  work  fitting  their  compass ;  and  their  hearts  are  not 
stirred,  because  their  vision  is  narrowed  within  the  range  of  their 
intellectual  capacity.  Such  men  are  full  of  usefulness; — and 
make  up  the  staple  of  labouring  humanity  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  Church.  But  they  are  not  the  originators  of  great  under- 
takings; nor  the  men  to  watch  keenly  the  great  movements  of 
the  world,  to  master  them,  and  guide  them  to  great  results. 

But,  Thomas  must  have  been  sensible  of  his  power;  and  when 
looking  on  the  world's  great  energies  for  evil  or  for  good  fighting 
fiercely  for  the  mastery,  he  must  have  asked  his  heart  this  question : 
"  Am  I  to  gird  myself  to  the  struggle,  or  am  I  to  live  in  solitude 
on  the  mountain  ?" 

*  To  appreciate  adequately  the  spirit  of  S.  Thomas,  and  the  formation  of  his  character,  it 
cannot  he  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Benedictines  had  the  making  of  him  till  he  was 
capable  (putting  it  at  the  lowest)  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts  like 
an  educated  man; — nay,  of  surpassing  learned  and  practised  professors  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  were  acknowledged  experts.  A  man's  spirit  and  his  character — his  formation  as  a  working 
power— is  not  to  be  judged  arbitrarily  by  months  or  years,  but  by  the  rate  at  which  his  facul- 
ties ripen  and  mature.  S.  Thomas,  when  in  years  quite  a  youth,  was,  in  intellect  and  charac- 
ter, a  formed,  consolidated,  and  finished  man.  His  future  life  was  but  a  natural  growth— the 
clt-ar  result,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  that  training,  and  those  traditions,  and  teach- 
ings, amongst  which  he  had  been  carefully  formed  in  early  youth.  The  Dominican  Order  being 
too  young  to  possess  a  tradition.  Providence  planted  S.  Thomas  where  a  tradition  flourished. 
When  the  tree  had  been  formed,  it  was  transplanted  into  its  new  soil:— and  S.  Dominic  ac- 
knowledges a  pleasing  debt  to  the  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  The  Benedictines  and  Domin- 
icans have  ever  been  sympathetic  friends,  and  ready  ever  for  a  mutual  interchange  of  kindly 
offices. 

(28) 
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The  scene  that  opened  before  him  was  sufficiently  exciting.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Church,  Monasticism,  and  the  Schools ;  on  the 
other,  the  Empire,  Chivalry,  and  Law.  The  former  representing 
that  great  principle  which,  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  and  the  barbarian  flood,  like  a  germ  of  moral  nobleness 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  men,  then,  rising  to  their  intelligences, 
fashioned  them  upon  a  Christian  mould  into  a  Christian  people ; 
and,  whilst  it  gave  laws  of  order  to  the  social  system,  directed  the 
noblest  energies  of  man  towards  a  higher  world.  The  public  ex- 
pression of  this  principle,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  was  the  Papacy. 
Christ  is  God's,  and  Cod  is  in  Heaven  ;  and  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  His  are  the  keys;  his  is  the  power;  he  binds,  he 
loosens.  It  was  this  principle  that  made  the  Popes,  taking  them 
as  a  class,  the  most  enlightened  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  were  civilizers,  peace-makers,  patrons  of  all  that  elevates  or 
adorns  human  nature — men  with  world-wide  views,  stretching 
from  end  to  end  mightily — martyrs  for  the  truth  first,  then,  rulers 
of  men — and  filled  with  the  energy  of  a  supernatural  principle 
which  lies  beyond  the  grasp,  and  out  of  the  range,  of  mere  temporal 
princes  and  material  politicians. 

What  men  would  ignore  at  this  day,  was  openly  professed  in  the 
ages  of  faith.  Men  were  convinced  that  the  power  which  had  to 
wrestle  with  the  fierce  instincts  of  a  half-barbarous  world,  should 
possess  an  immovable  centre  from  which  to  energize.  The  empire 
of  Christ  could  not  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  its  high  vocation, 
except  it  were  firmly  seated  in  the  midst  of  men.  In  a  word,  the 
temporal  power  was  ever  considered  a  useful  instrument  for  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Pontiff,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  high  principles  of  Christianity,  amidst  the  diaboli- 
cal jars  of  the  political  world.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  the  Second.  It  is  the  key  to  the  donation  of  the  Exar- 
chate, and  of  Pentapolis  (751) ;  to  the  homage  of  Eobert  Guiscard, 
for  the  Duchy  of  Puglia  (1059) ;  and  to  the  magnificent  generosty 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  steady  rise  of  the  Eoman  Pontiffs 
to  the  full  orb  of  their  power,  has  its  motive  in  this  principle. 
Men  were  glad  to  introduce  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  super- 
natural order,  amidst  the  secular  influences  of  political  life. 
They  honestly  recognized  the  benignant  influence  of  ecclesiastics ! 
law,  the  lofty  example  of  many  Pontiffs,  and  the  spirit  of  sell 
sacrifice  in  the  religious  orders,  springing,  as  one  might  say,  like 
another  Eve,  out  of  the  side  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  could 
not  but  look  with  reverence,  nay,  with  awe — upon  the  dispensers 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  who,  by  professing  to  live  for  another 
world,  became  examples  of  the  highest  Christian  virtue  in  this. 
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That  there  were  abuses,  and,  at  times,  wide-spread  infections, 
that  priests  have  sinned,  and  bishops  have  been  rapacious,  is  as 
true  as  that  human  nature  is  often  stronger  than  the  stoutest 
bonds  of  religion.  But,  taking  a  broad  view — (and  in  large  ques- 
tions, breadth  of  view  is  indispensable  for  forming  a  fair  estimate) 
— across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Church  influence  on  political 
life,  on  society,  on  civilization,  on  freedom,  on  the  higher  springs 
of  man's  nature,  which  the  delicate  mechanism  of  supernatural 
religion  alone  can  reach — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Church's 
influence  for  good  adequately  accounts  for  the  position  she  attained. 
Amidst  all  that  confusion,  one  principle  stood  written  with  glitter- 
ing letters  on  the  brow  of  every  Pontiff: — "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  The  very  position  of  the  temporal  power,  being 
looked  upon  as  merely  an  Ancilla  to  the  supernatural  action  of 
the  Popes,  is,  itself,  a  partial  confirmation  of  this.  Had  Eome 
never  possessed  any  temporal  power  at  all,  men  might  have  made, 
to  her  disadvantage,  a  supposition,  which  is  no  sooner  made  now, 
than  it  is  refuted  by  the  bearings  of  historic  facts.  Eome  has 
wielded  the  power  of  earth  ;  but  it  was  simply  as  an  auxiliary,  a 
Servus  to  a  higher  and  nobler  vocation. 

If  some  Popes  seemed  to  combat  keenly  for  place  and  power, — 
as  the  world  would  say — it  was  simply  for  power  to  direct  society 
more  surely  to  its  end ;  and  for  place,  in  order  more  easily  to  con- 
trol the  wayward  passions  of  mankind.  The  principle  which 
induces  monks  to  renounce  all  property  by  vow,  was  no  invention 
of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Popes  in 
the  civil  order  had  lived  in  cells,  and  had  vowed  poverty  and 
obedience.  The  greatest  Popes  of  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  had  no 
more  ambition  of  human  riches,  place,  or  power,  than  the  shaven 
friar  of  S.  Francis,  or  the  grave  Cistercian  ploughing  up  the  wilder- 
ness. In  Popes  and  friars  the  principle  is  one.  In  the  former,  it 
is  concealed  by  the  pageantry  of  place,  and  the  necessary  splendour 
of  a  throne ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world,  in  the  sandals,  the  sacking,  the  cord,  and  the  shaven 
crown.* 

The  Catholic,  who  studies  principles  from  within,  does  not 
simply  judge  by  what  glitters  before  the  eye,  or  vibrates  in  the 
ear.  He  judges  supernatural  works  by  supernatural  principles. 
To  the  Protestant,  the  supernatural  world  has  no  existence.     To 

*  "  To  be  detached,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  is  to  be  loosened  from  every  tie  which  binds  the 
soul  to  the  earth,  to  be  dependent  on  nothing  sublunary,  to  lean  on  nothing  temporal ;  it  is  to 
care  simply  nothing  what  other  men  choose  to  think  or  say  of  us,  or  do  to  us ;  to  go  about  our 
own  work,' because  it  is  our  duty,  as  soldiers  go  to  battle,  without  a  care  for  the  consequences  ; 
to  account  credit,  honour,  name,  easy  circumstances,  comfort,  human  affections,  just  nothing 
at  all,  when  anv  religious  objection  "involves  the  sacrifice  of  them Now  this  '  detach- 
ment '  is  one  of  the  special  ecclesiastical  virtues  of  the  Popes."  (Newman  on  Universities,  cap. 
XL,  p.  196-7.) 
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ignore  a  guiding  principle,  is  equivalent  to  creating  inextricable 
confusion  amongst  the  facts  that  depend  upon  it.  And,  never  do 
men  more  helplessly  stumble  in  the  dark — like  the  blind  using 
hands  in  the  place  of  eyes — than  rationalistic  historians,  when, 
having  ignored  the  only  principle  on  which  "  Borne"  can  be  inter- 
preted, they  constitute  themselves  as  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Holy  See. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Empire  come  into  collision 
with  the  Holy  See  ? 

The  answer  is  not  far  off.  The  Church  and  the  world  have  ever 
been  opposed.  The  pagan  world,  with  sword  and  flame,  perse- 
cuted the  early  Church, — and  was  vanquished  by  her :  the  bar- 
barian world  would  have  swallowed  her  up — and  she  transformed 
it.  It  became,  out  of  chaos,  Christian.  It  grew  in  power.  It 
tasted  of  the  rich  things,  and  the  mighty  things  of  life;  it  grew 
proud,  and  waxed  worldly.  The  contest  is  the  energizing  antagon- 
ism of  worldliness  and  Christianity.  No  doubt  the  keen  perception 
of  our  Saint  could  detect  this  principle  running  through  the 
history  of  temporal  usurpations.  He  could  perceive  why  sovereigns 
craved  after  the  title  of  Kings  of  Rome,  why  they  loved  to  put  on 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  why,  in  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia 
(1158),  they  obtained  the  plenitude  of  regalian  rights.*  He  could 
trace  their  growing  ambition  as,  by  degrees,  they  stepped  from 
the  territory  of  secular  princes  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  with  singular  audacity  proclaimed  that, 
through  Otto  the  Great  (963),  they  could  interfere  in  the  elections 
of  Popes;  and,  that,  as  successors  of  Augustus,  and  heirs  of 
Charlemagne,  to  them,  and  them  alone,  belonged  the  dominion  of 
the  earth.  That  such  pretensions  as  these  would  cause  a  rupture 
with  the  first  Pontiff  who  made  a  stand  against  their  overbearing 
arrogance,  requires  little  power  of  prophecy  to  anticipate.  The 
rupture  came.  The  contest  began  upon  investitures.  The  brute 
force  of  Henry  IV.  was  opposed  by  the  genius,  and  energy,  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  war-cries  of  Guelf,  and  Ghibeline,  which 
appear  to  have  been  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Winsberg  (1140), 
in  the  form  of  Welf,  and  Weibling,  and  can  be  traced  to  the 
struggles  of  Philip  and  Otto,  of  Frederick  and  Henry  (1180),  of 
Conrad  of  Suabia,  and  Henry  the  Proud,  were  no  longer  hemmed 
in  by  the  Danube  and  Baltic,  but  passed  the  Alps,  and  resounded 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

The  Hohenstaufens,  a  family  of  Weibling,  became  Dukes  of 
Suabia  (1080),  quarrelled  with  the  Guelfs  of  Bavaria,  and,  waxing 


*  See  Ozanam's  CEuvres  completes,  Tome  VI.,  Ed.  2,  p.  342. 
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powerful,  attacked  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  Pontiff  was  defended 
by  Welf,  the  first  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  thus  the  war-cry  entered 
Italy.  From  this  time,  till  the  overthrow  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  respective  supporters  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Ghibelines  and  Guelfs.  Welf  II.  was  the  husband 
of  Countess  Matilda, — that  open-handed  benefactress  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  Without  such  support  the  Holy  See  would  have 
often  been  placed  in  greatest  peril.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  battle 
of  Lignano  (1176),  and  the  defection  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Pope 
Alexander,  and  his  Lombard  league,  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  been  utterly  crushed  by  the  fury  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  who,  for  the  third  time,  crossed  the  Alps,  bent  upon 
extermination.  The  Ghibelines  reached  their  zenith,  when  the 
Suabian  family  got  a  foot  in  Sicily  (1190),  by  the  marriage  of 
Constance  with  Henry  the  Fourth.*  But,  the  genius,  and 
generals,  even  of  the  Hohenstaufens  were  not  a  match  for  the 
power  of  the  Keys.  The  mightiest  men  of  this  period  had  to 
curb  their  necks  to  the  successor  of  the  fisherman ;  and  Frederick 
himself,  with  all  his  arrogance,  fell  at  last,  struck  down  by  the 
thunderings  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  f 

Now,  at  the  time  in  which  Thomas  was  studying  his  vocation, 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  in  desperate  antagonism.  The 
flame  of  war  spread  from  principalities  to  towns,  from  towns  to 
families,  from  families  to  servants.  The  manner  in  which  the 
war-cries  were  accounted  for  by  the  people,  point  out  the  terrific 
nature  of  the  combat.  Some  said  they  could  be  traced  to  two 
devils,  who  dwelt  in  two  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  whose  worship- 
pers were  ever  engaged,  with  implacable  hatred,  in  an  internecine 
war;  others,  that  they  were  the  two  women  seen  fighting  in  the 
clouds  at  Manfred's  death  ;  the  Florentines  declared  they  were  two 
dogs  wThich  quarrelled  in  the  Piazza:  when  the  children  saw  the 
dogs  fight,  they  took  sides  and  fought;  then  their  families  joined; 
then  their  relations ;  then  the  whole  town ;  then  all  Italy ;  till, 
finally,  the  whole  earth  was  in  an  uproar.  It  suffices  to  mention 
Venice  and  Genoa,  Florence  and  Pisa,  Pistoja  and  Arezzo,  Modena 
and  Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milano,  the  Montecchi  and  Capelletti, 
the  Gieremiei  and  Lambertazzi,  the  Torriani  and  Visconti,  the 

*  Ozanam,  p.  340. 

t  The  influence  of  the  spiritual  power  in  those  days  can  be  understood  from  the  power  even 
of  Legates  to  ruin  a  man  by  excommunication.  "  Un  legat" — says  La  Marche— "  avait  6t6  ar- 
rets dans  le  Diocese  de  Valence,  par  un  seigneur  felon,  qui,  aprfes  l'avoir  d6pouille  de  tons  ses 
effets  et  de  ses  chevaux,  l'avait  laiss6  aller,  lui  et  ses  gens,  dans  un  denument  complet.  Le 
coupable  fut  excommunie\  avec  sa  tour  et  son  domaine  ;  et  quelque  temps  aprfes,  les  passants 
8'arretaient  avec  stupeur  devant  ce  manoir,  pr^sentant  une  masse  imposante  de  constructions, 
et  devenu  sans  guerre  aucune,  un  lieu  sauvage  et  d6sole :  les  habitants  avaient  fui,  les  t erres 
6taient  frapp^es  de  st6rilite\  le  seigneur  et  toute  sa  race  6taient  tombes  dans  Pabjection  et  la 
misere Etienne  de  Bourbon  cite  deux  autres  exemples  d'interdit  iet6  sur  des  biens-fonds. 

(p.  319.; 
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Orsini  and   Colonna,  to  bring   before  the   reader's   memory  the 
terribly  agitated  state  of  society  at  this  period. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  three  great  powers, — political,  heretical, 
and  religious, — which  must  have  influenced  S.  Thomas  in  choos- 
ing his  state  of  life, — will  come  conveniently  here. 

'  The  rupture  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  brought 
Frederick  into  the  Papal  dominions,  where  he  took  Foligno,  Tos- 
canella,  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  and  many  other  strongholds 
belonging  to  the  Holy  See.  Whilst  the  Emperor  assailed  the 
Pope  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  the  Pontiff  had  recourse  to  the 
God  of  Battles.  He  assembled  at  S.  John  Lateran's  the  clergy 
and  prelates  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  they  formed  a  large  proces- 
sion, carrying  the  sacred  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  a 
priceless  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Half  the  population  joined  the 
solemn  pageant  as  it  slowly  advanced,  and  entered  into  the- Great 
Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.  Here  the  Pontiff  addressed  the  multitude. 
In  solemn  and  emphatic  language,  he  spoke  of  the  detestable 
iniquities  of  Frederick,  declared  a  crusade  against  him,  and  invited 
the  multitude  to  join  the  holy  war.  This  appeal  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  made  in  the  most  splendid  Basilica  in  the  world,  in 
presence  of  these  touching  instruments  of  religion,  had  a  magical 
effect.  A  gallent  army,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  was  gathered 
together,  and  had  several  engagements  with  the  enemy.  Frederick 
was  so  stung  by  having  a  crusade  published  against  him,  that  he 
ordered  the  heads  of  all  the  Olavissignati  that  were  taken  prisoners 
to  be  cut  into  four  parts,  and  a  cross  to  be  branded  on  the  brow. 
But,  Rome  was  saved ;  and  Frederick,  having  ravaged  the  country 
round,  burnt  what  he  could  not  carry  away,  and  then  marched 
back  into  his  own  possessions. 

But  the  Pontiff  was  by  no  means  content.  He  thought  it 
advisable  to  call  on  the  Catholic  powers  to  protect  the  patrimony 
of  the  Holy  See.  He  summoned  a  Council  at  Lateran  for  the 
Easter  of  the  following  year.  He  sent  legates  to  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain,  to  invite  the  bishops  to  come  and  witness  with 
their  own  eyes  the  enormities  of  Frederick,  and  assist  the  Holy 
See  in  making  head  against  her  enemies.  This  move  exasperated 
the  Emperor's  ungovernable  pride.  He  wrote  off  to  the  King  of 
England,  conjuring  him  to  stop  the  English  prelates;  and,  with 
brutal  threats,  expressed  the  like  desire  to  the  Germans,  and  the 
French.  He  sent  his  son  to  Genoa  with  instructions  not  to  suffer 
the  bishops  to  advance,  to  take  as  many  of  them  prisoners  as  he 
could,  and  to  harass  the  Genoese,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Pontiff. 

Meantime,  a  large  gathering  of  foreign  arch-bishops,  bishops, 
and  prelates  had  assembled  at  Genoa,  together  with  cardinals  from 
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England  and  Scotland.  Dreading  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  the 
prelates  determined  to  take  the  sea  in  the  Genoese  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Guglielmo  Ubriachi.  But  they  were  inter- 
cepted by  twenty  of  the  Imperial  galleys,  commanded  by  Ugolino. 
On  the  third  of  May,  not  far  distant  from  the  little  Island  of 
Meloria,  between  Porto  Pisano  and  the  Island  of  Corsica,  the  fleets 
came  into  collision.  The  Genoese  suffered  a  terrible  defeat.  Three 
legates,  all  the  prelates,  and  a  host  of  ambassadors,  together  with 
about  four  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Twenty- 
two  galleys  were  taken,  and  three  others  were  scuttled,  and 
foundered  into  the  sea.  Of  the  prelates,  some  were  butchered 
near  Meloria,  others  were  flung  into  prison,  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
and  other  towns  along  the  coast;  and  perished,  either  of  starvation, 
or  from  the  hardships  and  indignities  suffered  in  their  dungeons. 

Gregory,  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  became  as  sad  as  death. 
Then  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  troops  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter,  the  rifling  of  churches  and  shrines  of 
their  sacred  treasures,  the  treachery  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  the  des- 
truction of  Monte  Albano  and  Tivoli,  and  finally  the  violent  and 
shameful  death  of  his  own  relations,  inflicted  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
who  had  seized  their  castle  by  surprise,  was  more  than  could  be 
borne  by  a  mind,  already  ulcerated  and  wearied  by  years  of  con- 
test and  anxiety.     Gregory  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1241. 

To  this  fever,  in  the  political  world,  corresponded  the  religious 
aberrations  of  men's  imaginations.*  The  Albigenses,  whose  sup- 
pression took  at  least  200  years,  from  Eugenius  III.  to  Alexander 
IV.,  had  grown  into  the  proportions  of  a  Church  when  Innocent 
III.  became  Pope ;  and  had  spread  from  the  Danube  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  Rome  to  England.  In  France,  they  went  by  the 
name  of  Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Albi,  their  principal 
stronghold.  Their  doctrines  resembled  more  the  cruel  fanaticism, 
and  fantastic  creations  of  Asia,  than  the  tenets  of  a  European 
people.  They  had  more  in  common  with  the  Brahma,  Siva,  and 
Wischnu  of  India,  with  Ormuzd,  and  Ahriman  of  the  Bactrians, 
or  with  Osiris,  and  Serapis  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  than  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

They  believed  in  two  gods, — a  god  of  matter,  filled  with  the 
most  devilish  malice ;  and  a  god  of  spirit,  who  was  benign.f  Spirit 
was  pure,  matter  essentially  satanic.  The  god  of  evil  enticed 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  the  earth,  robbed  them  of 
their  spiritual  bodies,  and  imprisoned  them  in  heavy  forms  of 
clay.     Devils  walked  amongst  men  in  human  form,  and  dragged 

*  See  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Avignon,  1209:  Montpellier,  1214;  Tours,  1163;  Verona 
1184-  Toulouse,  1229 ;  B6ziers,  1233  and  1246;  Albi,  1254: 

t  See  Hefele.     Condi.    Oeschichte  :    Fnnfte  Bd.    Ztoeit  Abtrilung,  p.  732,  §  645. 
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them  to  perdition.  Christ  was  a  creature — some  held,  a  myth ; 
all  agree  that  he  was  born  of  an  angel,  without  sex,  and  died  simply 
in  appearance.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  Bible  of  the  Devil,  S. 
John  the  Baptist  an  imposter,  and  the  Church  the  instrument  of 
hell  for  the  destruction  of  the  elect.  Sin  consisted  in  defilement 
with  matter.  The  Perfedi  fasted  with  cruel  rigour,  held  marriage 
to  be  wicked ;  and,  after  leading  the  lives  of  maniacs,  deemed  it  a 
virtue,  having  received  the  consolamentum,  to  destroy  themselves 
by  opening  a  vein,  or  by  starvation ; — that  they  might  thus  leave 
the  wicked  earth  of  sense,  and,  escaping  from  the  body,  soar  into 
the  kingdom  of  pure  spirits.  Innocent  III.  declared  that  the 
Albigenses  were  more  full  of  violence  than  the  Saracens,  and  that 
their  teaching  was  more  opposed  to  Christianity  than  the  Koran. 
Then,  there  were  the  followers  of  Peter  De  Bruys,  the  Henricians, 
whose  founder  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the 
Council  of  Bheims  (1148) ;  the  Catharites,  who  spread  from  Italy 
to  England ;  the  Ebionite,  and  Arian  sects  of  the  Circumcised  of 
Lombardy;  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  who  rivalled  the  Albigenses 
in  their  satanic  hatred  of  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  Church ; 
and  endless  risings  of  maddened  and  infuriated  men,  thirsting  for 
pillage  and  destruction,  who  threatened  by  their  theory  and  their 
practice  to  overset  the  foundations  of  supernatural  religion, 
and  those  first  principles  by  which  Christian  society  is  bound 
together.*  The  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Church  itself, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sacraments,  the  laws  of  social  life,  of 
marriage,  of  property,  of  authority,  of  the  civil  order,  all,  indis- 
criminately, became  the  objects  of  their  fierce  attack,  and 
devilish  hatred.  Their  principles  spread  throughout  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  who  careered  from  place  to  place,  clothed  like  maniacs,  and 
yelling  for  bread,  partook  of  the  common  intoxication.  Their 
immoralities,  their  blasphemy,  their  inversion  of  the  commonest 
laws  of  nature,  their  obscene  practices,  besotted  with  impurity, 
show  to  what  an  excess  human  nature  can  be  carried,  when  no 
longer  subject  to  supernatural  control.  Wilhelmina  of  Bohemia, 
who  lived  at  Milan,  believed,  and  made  others  believe,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in  her  person.  Gerard  Sagarelli  made 
his  followers  wander  about  to  imitate  the  Apostles,  with  long  gray 
beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accompanied  by  loose 
women  who  were  called  their  sisters.     His  successor,  Dulcinus, 

*  Cette  coalition  s'affilia  de  nombreux  rassemblements  de  pillards,  Brabancons,  Aragonais, 
Basques,  rontiers,  cottereaux.  triaverdins,  disposes,  a  porter  partout  le  fer  et  le  feu.  Avec  de 
pareils  partisans,  la  cruaute*  devait  se  meler  an  fauatisme  et  provoquer  des  repre\sailles  desa- 
vone>s  par  la  religion,  quand  tdles  ne  l'auraient  pas  6t6  par  ses  ministres.  La  Soninie  des  Con- 
ciles  Generaux  et  particuliers  par  L'Abbe  Guyot.  Paris,  Victor  Palme\  Deuxienie  Partie,  cap. 
III.,  p.  82.     1868. 
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waged  a  bloody  contest  against  the  Pope,  but  finally,  together  with 
the  bad  women  who  shared  his  iniquities,  was  made  to  suffer  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

And  the  clergy  seem  hardly  to  have  been  in  a  fit  state  for  con- 
fronting successfully  the  passionate  fanaticism  of  these  lawless 
men.  Speaking  of  certain  prelates,  who  dressed  expensively, 
Cardinal  Vitry  says :  "  How  can  they  blame  women,  whom  the 
Apostle  forbids  to  wear  precious  ornaments,  when  they  themselves 
delight  in  the  softness  of  a  sumptuous  costume?  Anyhow, 
women  have  the  intention  of  pleasing  their  husbands  as  an  ex- 
cuse :  but  whose  favour  are  they  seeking  who  make  profession  of 
imitating  and  preaching  Jesus  Christ  ?  .  .  .  Should  not  all 
this  tinsel  be  stripped  off  them  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  sold 
like  the  skin  of  that  cat  used  as  a  plaything  by  the  Paris  students  ?" 
In  another  place  he  says,  that  "  the  bad  priest  gives  the  kiss  of 
Judas  four  times  in  celebrating  mass; — to  the  altar,  to  the  paten, 
to  the  book  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  minister  or  assistant"  God- 
frey of  Troyes  uses  very  strong  language : — "  Plunged  in  material 
things,  the  priest  troubles  himself  little  about  intellectual  things. 
He  differs  from  the  people  in  his  dress,  not  in  his  spirit ;  in  ap- 
pearance, not  in  reality.  He  teaches  in  the  pulpit  that  which  he 
gives  the  lie  to  by  his  works.  The  tonsure,  dress,  and  language, 
give  him  a  superficial  varnish  of  religion  {umbratil&m  picturam); 
and  within,  under  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  are  hidden  hypocrites, 
and  ravening  wolves."  Again,  Elinand,  who  had  had  all  the  ex- 
perience of  a  wild  life  himself,  says :  "  What  priest  blushes  to 
appear  in  public  well  combed,  to  walk  with  a  soft  gait  unworthy 
of  his  sex — in  a  word,  to  be  a  woman  ?  Look  at  those  who  ought 
to  give  an  example  of  modesty,  gravity,  and  mortification  to 
others :  you  see  them  got  up  with  minute  care,  their  hair  curled 
{calamistrato  crine),  the  parting  well-made,  the  face  fresh-shaved, 
the  skin  cleaned  with  pumice-stone,  the  head  uncovered,  the 
shoulders  naked  ...  the  hands  shod,  and  the  feet  with  gloves 
on  (calceatis  manilus,  chirotecatis  pedibus).  What  is  wanting  to 
them  more  to  make  them  look  like  libertines,  to  bring  shame  upon 
the  order  to  which  they  belong  ?  All  day  they  are  looking  out  for  a 
mirror :  they  walk  about  with  a  spotless  dress,  and  with  a  soul  all 
soiled  ;  their  fingers  shine  bright  with  rings,  and  their  eyes  with 
the  brightness  of  their  smile.  Their  tonsure  is  so  small  that  it 
looks  less  like  the  mark  of  a  churchman  than  that  of  a  venal 
body."*  Then,  "  they  build  great  palaces  under  pretext  of  devo- 
tion, saying  that- they  do  so  to  give  them  to  their  Church,   to 

*  Tissier  VII.,  269. 
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increase  the  worship  of  God.  They  want  to  have  houses  in  Paris 
like  those  of  the  English  barons  in  London."*  Then  concubin- 
age f  was  another  evil  which  the  Church  was  ever  striving  against 
in  the  clergy,  and  which,  together  with  pride,  riches,  simony, 
nepotism,  and  other  miseries,  rendered  the  work  of  making  head 
against  the  fierce  sincerity  of  heretics,  who  knew  how  to  stain 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  the  most  of  the  sins  of  priests, 
a  very  terrible  task. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  was  not  a  large  body 
of  devoted  clergy  and  earnest  men  on  the  side  of  purity,  truth, 
and  order.  The  rust  had  eateu  into  the  clergy;  but  had  not  des- 
troyed them.  This  state  of  things  gave  a  handle  to  the  enemy, 
and  called  loudly  for  some  organization,  which  could  oppose  the 
mighty  evil  in  the  Christian  world. 

Two  more  extracts,  and  then  this  disagreeable  subject  will  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated.  S.  Bernard  says,  then,  "Infant 
scholars,  beardless  boys,  are  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities 
for  their  gentle  blood,  and  pass  from  under  the  ferula  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  sometimes  thinking  more  of  their  eman- 
cipation from  the  rod,  than  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
invested,  better  pleased  to  have  escaped  one  control,  than  to  have 
assumed  another"!  Thirty  years  later,  Peter  of  Blois  writes : — "  0 
empty  glory,  0  blind  ambition ;  0  miserable  thirst  after  earthly 
honours.  0  that  desire  of  dignity,  that  worm  that  gnaws  the 
heart,  that  ruin  of  the  soul !  Whence  has  the  plague  come  upon 
us,  whence  has  our  execrable  presumption  the  hardihood  with  which 
it  excites  the  un  worthy  to  aim  at  dignities,  men  whose  eagerness 
in  pursuit  is  proportionate  to  their  unfitness  for  office  ?  Through 
every  avenue,  without  concern  for  soul  or  body,  these  unhappy 
men  fling  themselves  upon  the  pastoral  chair,  which  has  become 
for  them  an  envenomed  seat,  and  for  all  a  source  of  perdition." || 

On  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  the  excitement  of  political 
life,  and  the  fanaticism  of  heretics,  and  the  imperfection  of  priests,, 
chosen  men  prepared  quiet  havens  in  which  others  could  repose, 
and  look  out,  calmly,  on  the  thundering  ocean  of  human  life  be- 
yond them.     In  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  steady  move- 

*  De  La  Marche,  p.  330. 

t  "Ce  vice  etait  si  fortement  ancr6  chez  quelques-uns,  que,  s'ils  venaient  a  recevoir  de 
leur  eveque  Injunction  d'opter  entre  leur  femme  et  leur  paroisse,  ils  pr^feraient  abandormer 
celle  ci :  alors  la  premiere  les  abandonnait  a  leur  tour,  les  voyant  sans  ressources.    Avant 
meme  d'etre  prives  de  leur  cure  ils  tombaieut  dans  la  mis6re  et  se  laissaient  depouiller  entiere- 
nieut.     .     .    .    Pans  certaines  local ites,  les  populations  avaieut  tellenient  horrenrde  la  pretresse, 
conime  on  l'appelait,  que  personue,  a  l'eglise,  ne  voulait  echanger  avec  elle  lc  baiser  de  paix. 
Le  paysan  qui  craignait  de  voir  ses  recoltes  man  gees  dans  ses  greniers  rep^tait  ce  refrain: — 
Je  vos  conjur,  sorriz  et  raz, 
Que  vos  n'aies  part  en  ces  tas 
Ne  plus  que  n'a  part  en  la  messe 
Cil  qui  prenfc  pais  a  la  prestresse." 
(De  La  Marche,  p.  331.; 
t  Letter  XI.  to  Henry.  Archbishop  of  Sens. 
U  Letter  to  Card.  Octavian. 
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ment  in  this  direction — the  Order  of  Grammont,  instituted  by  S. 
Stephen  (1073 — 1083),  the  Carthusians,  who  by  their  rigid  silence, 
and  long  vigils,  betokened  a  strong  reaction  against  the  license  of 
worldly  life  (1084),  the  Cistercians  (1098),  the  Camaldolese  (1023), 
the  Vallombrosians  (1039),  the  Order  of  Fontevraud  (1094),  and 
the  Order  of  S.  Anthony  (1093).  Then,  near  his  own  time,  S. 
Thomas  could  see  the  movement  still  unspent  in  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  founded  by  S.Norbert  (1120),  and  the  Carmelites  (1156) ; 
or,  directed  in  a  more  active  course,  in  the  Brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital (1176),  the  Trinitarians  (1193),  the  Knights  Templars 
(1128),  the  Hospitallers  (1099),  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights, 
founded  during  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  about  1190;  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sword,  founded  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia 
(1202),  besides  many  other  military  orders  in  Portugal  and  Spain.* 

S.  Thomas  must  have  seen  that  an  organized  power  alone  could 
meet  the  world  ;  and  that  the  Church  alone,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  own  life,  had  created  influences  which  had  broken  the  enemy 
to  pieces,  and  had  left  her  more  triumphant  than  ever,  because  the 
heroine  of  another  marvellous  success.  In  civilizing  the  North- 
men, who  came  from  their  forests  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
south,  S.  Benedict  was  the  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  Al- 
mighty. Young  Aquino  saw  what  an  immense  power  monasticism 
had  been  in  the  world  which  was  passing  away.  He  could  trace 
the  influence  of  men  of  solitude,  who,  when  brought  by  accident 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  active  life,  proved  to  the  world  that  they 
had  not  ventured  a  life  of  loneliness  in  vain.  He  could  follow  the 
track  of  silent  men  who  had  gone  down  the  mountain  side,  and  had 
left  at  their  deaths  tokens  of  their  labours  worthy  of  their  origin, 
in  spite  of  Goth,  Hun,  Tartar,  or  Lombard, — splendid  cloisters, 
learned  schools,  precious  libraries,  stately  churches,  and  a  civilized 
and  happy  people,  living  in  cultivated  and  fertile  plains,  where 
they  had  found  wild  morass  and  impenetrable  forest,  robbers,  snakes, 
and  wild  beasts,  f 

But  he  also  saw  that  the  world  had  changed.  The  efforts  of 
the  reformers  of  solitude  and  contemplation  had  not  been  able  to 
direct  its  course.  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux  had  done  a  work  indeed, 
but  it  was  not  the  work  of  directing  the  stream  of  human  thought. 
They  had  not  perceptibly  affected  the  world.  The  old  methods 
seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  use.  The  principle  of  quies  had 
done  its  work  for  a  time.     Monte  Cassino  and  its  glories  were 

*  So  eager  were  men  after  the  novelty  of  religious  devotedness,  that  Innocent  III.  forhade 
any  more  Orders  to  be  instituted. 

#  "  Ne  iiimia  religiosorum  diversitas,"  says  the  IV.  Council  of  Lateran,  '-gravem  in  Ecclesia 
Dei  confusionem  inducat  firmiter  prohibemus,  ne  quis  de  caetero  novara  religionem  inveniat ; 
sed  quicunique  voluerit  ad  religionem  converti,  unam  de  approbatis  assumat.    (An.  1215,  c.  13,) 

t  See  origin  of  Cassino,  Subiaco,  Cava,  Jumieges,  Richenau,  S.  Gall,  Fulda,  Clairvaux,  Ci- 
teaux, and  the  great  majority  of  Benedictine  foundations. 
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almost  visions  of  the  past.  Men  would  no  longer  fly  the  world, 
and  bury  themselves  in  monastic  retreats.  They  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  silent  monotony  of  the  cloister,  and  take  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  men  whose  principal  conversation  was  with  nature  and 
nature's  God.  Some  great  flow  had  entered  into  the  channels  of 
human  life.  Discovery  and  travel,  and  enterprise,  excited  the  im- 
agination, and  men  loved  activity  better  than  silent  thought.  They 
congregated  in  towns,  and  the  teaching  of  the  monastery  gave 
way  to  the  excitement  and  uproar  of  university  life.  Medita- 
tion and  singing  psalms,  and  long  vigils,  were  little  suited  to  the 
nervous,  and  almost  fanatical  temper  of  the  growing  world.  What 
then,  Thomas  would  ask  himself,  is  the  instrument  or  the  organism, 
created  to  oppose  the  powers  of  the  world  ? 

The  Order  of  S.  Francis,  and  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  were 
created  by  the  Church  for  resisting  the  mighty  pressure.  The 
former,  whose  characteristics  of  poverty  and  love,  the  latter,  whose 
specialities  of  eloquence  and  learnings  were  to  manifest  the  per- 
fection of  Christianity  in  a  world  full  of  the  pomp  of  riches,  the 
fire  of  passion,  the  secret  canker  of  misbelief,  and  the  maddening 
influences  of  pantheistic  mysticism.  Fortunately  for  humanity, 
those  passions  which  were  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  fanatics, 
were  no  less  responsive  to  the  eloquence  of  men,  who,  despising 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  abhorring  the  aberrations  of  philosophy, 
aimed  at  raising  up  humanity  from  the  anarchy  of  passion,  and 
the  idolatry  of  pride. 

These  two  Orders  had  chairs  in  the  University  of  Naples,  when 
S.  Thomas  was  surprising  the  students  .with  his  talents.  The 
Order  of  S.  Dominic  seems  to  have  been  particularly  flourishing. 
No  doubt  young  Aquino  was  struck  by  thedevotedness  and  ability 
of  the  Dominican  professors.  Besides  counteracting  the  evils 
which  were  raging  in  society,  the  Order  was  charged  with  the 
heroism  of  an  institution  in  its  primitive  fervour,  whose  founder 
had  not  long  been  taken  to  his  reward.  Thomas,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  this  man's  history,  and  had  found  in  it  much  that  fascinated 
a  mind  so  noble,  and  so  gentle  as  his  own.  The  special  scope  of 
the  Order,  its  love  for  learning,  its  active  ministrations  to  humanity 
while  still  retaining  the  self-restraint  of  solitaries  and  the  humility 
of  monks,  must  have  struck  a  new  chord,  or  an  old  chord  in  a  new 
fashion,  in  the  heart  of  the  Saint.  Anyhow,  he  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  fathers  of  the  Order.  Many  an  earnest  talk  he 
had,  no  doubt,  with  his  dear  familiar  friend,  John  a  Sancto 
Facundo ;  *  many  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  old  method 


*  Costui  considerando  la  virtu,  conditione,  ed  habilita  di  Tomaso,  con  belle  ragioni,  e  per- 
Buasioni  confirmo  il  suo  sauto  proposito  e  Fessortd,  cue  lasciasse  il  Mondo,  ed  entrasse  nella 
sua  Religione.    (Vita,  p.  9.  J 
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of  contemplation,  and  of  these  spiritual  knight-errants  who  mixed 
in  the  dust,  and  joined  in  the  battle  of  active  life. 

The  young  man  was  often  seen  in  the  Church  of  S.  Dominic, 
after  his  companions  had  retired  to  their  cells  to  rest,  and  when 
gay  young  men  were  wasting  their  energies  away  in  the  wicked 
city.  The  Dominicans,  perceiving  how  deeply  he  was  impressed, 
watched  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  prayed  fervently  that  so 
much  talent,  and  so  much  promise  might  find  the  most  favourable 
field  for  its  display.  Hundreds,  famed  for  their  genius,  many  of 
high  lineage  and  alluring  prospects,  had  been  seduced  by  the 
heavenly  influences  that  radiated  from  the  great  Order  of  S. 
Dominic.  Why  not  Thomas  of  Aquin  also  ?  He  was  a  Benedic- 
tine; but  so  was  S.  Dominic  a  Canon  Kegular  of  S.  Augustine. 
Once,  one  brother,  who  had  employed  himself  in  watching  the 
Saint,  returned  full  of  admiration  to  his  brethren,  declaring  that 
he  had  seen  the  face  of  young  Aquino,  like  that  of  another 
Stephen,  darting  forth,  on<ill  sides,  rays  of  supernatural  light,  as 
he  prayed  before  the  great  altar  in  S.  Dominic's.* 

The  issue  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  S.  Thomas 
expressed  a  wish  to  abandon  the  monks,  and  join  the  friars.  To 
the  stability,  largeness,  and  self-control  of  the  Benedictine,  he  was 
going  to  add  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  judicial  steadiness  of  a 
Dominican.  If  the  Dominicans  were  raised  up  to  combat  the 
special  errors  of  those  days,  S.  Thomas  was  providentially 
raised  up  amongst  the  Dominicans  for  reducing  to  practice  the 
perfection  of  S.  Dominic's  spirit.  It  was  by  a  special  Providence 
that  the  Saint  became  a  Benedictine,  the  Providence  was  no  less 
special  that  trurned  him  into  a  Dominican.f  He  petitioned  for 
the  habit.  His  request  was  granted.  Thomas  of  Aquino  became 
a  brother  of  the  Friars  Preachers. J 

*  Frater  quidam  ingenium  ejus  vehementer  admirans,  videre  sibi  visus  est  radios  quosdara 
lueulentos  de  ejus  vultu  vibrari;  qui  louge  lateque  diffusi  ceruentium  oculos  illustrarent. 
(Malv.  an.  p.  600J 

Del  cui  angelico  Yolto,  come  d'uu  alt.ro  Stefano,  alcuni  d'essi  vedono  useire  splendentissimi 
raggi  di  celeste  luce.    (Frigerio,  B.,  II.,  p.  U.) 

Something  the  same  is  related  of  S.  Euthymius,  S.  Philip,  Abbot  Mark,  arid  others. 

t  So  "  S.  Philip  was  prepared  by  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,,and  S.  Ignatius.  From  eight  to 
eighteen,  ten  years,  he  was  under  "the  teaching  of  S.  Dominic:  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine,  he  was  with  S.  Benedict  and  the  ancient  Saints  of  Rome.  ...  As.  then,  he 
learnt  from  S.  Benedict  what  to  be,  and  from  8.  Dominic  what  to  do,  so,  let  us  consider  that  from 
S.  Ignatius  he  learnt  how  lie  was  to  do  it."    (D)\  Newman's  Mission  of  S.  Philip,  p.  35,  37. ) 

$  Authors  disagree  about  his  age  at  this  time.  For  instance,  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  says  he  was 
16;  Morosini  and  Lacordaire  say  he  was  17. 


CHAPTER    V. 

S.    FRANCIS    AND    S.    DOMINIC. 


Ik  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  her  enemies,  the 
Church  had  reached  the  topmost  height  of  social  eminence  and 
worldly  splendour.  Never  before,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had 
she  appeared  more  full  of  vigour,  and  never  before  had  she 
used  that  vigour  with  more  triumphant  success.  But  she  had  her 
human  element.  The  vast  riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  monastic  bodies,  the  wealth  of  the  secular  order  spread 
throughout  Europe,  became  a  source  of  envy  to  the  laity,  who 
began  to  long  more  after  the  temporal  goods  which  she  possessed, 
than  after  her  spiritual  ministrations.  Pride,  and  simony  amongst 
the  clergy,  and  other  scandals,  which  godly  men  bewailed,  held 
out  to  thousands  of  prying  eyes,  sharpened  by  hunger  and  fana- 
ticism, arguments  which  were  difficult  to  answer,  when  once  they 
had  been  impressed  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  Popes  had  con- 
stantly directed  their  energies  to  upset  abuses.  From  Gregory 
VII.  downwards,  they  were  ever  striving  to  purify,  and  elevate,  the 
mass  of  corruption  which  had  encrusted  itself  about  the  sanctuary. 
Holy  men  saw,  with  eyes  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Church,  and,  with  great  effort,  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  early  days  of  Pentecost.  But  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  tide  seemed  almost  too  heavy  for  Popes,  councils, 
and  reformers,  till  Dominic  and  Francis  created  two  enormous 
instruments  for  elevating  the  Christian  world  out  of  its  entangle- 
ments, into  a  more  healthy  and  a  freer  atmosphere.* 

The  Order  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis  were  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  our  Saint,  that  to  omit  touching  upon. them  would 
render  it  very  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  his  life.f 


*  The  following  shows  the  immense  influence  exerted  by  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
in  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  :— "  Quant  al'  influence  politique  qu'exerca  le  bataillon  sa- 
ere'  qu'  ou  en  juge  par  Tenonce"  de  ce  document :  '  Les  freres  inineurs  et  les  freres  precheurs,  eeri- 
vait  Pierre  de's  Vignes,  chancelier  de  l'empereur  Frederic  II.,  a  l'empereur,  son  maitre,  se  sont 
e'leve's  contre  nous  dans  la  haine ;  lis  out  reprouv6  publlquement  votre  vie  et  votre  conversation; 
ils  out  brise  vos  droits  et  nous  ont  reduits  au  neant  .  .  .  Et  voila  que  pour  enerver  encore 
plus  votre  puissance  et  vous  priver  du  devouement  des  peuples,  ils  out  cr6e  deux  nouvelles  con- 
freries  qui  embrassent  universellement  les  hommes  et  les  femmes;  tous  y  accourent  et  a  peine  se 
trouve-t-il  unc  personne  dont  le  nom  n'y  soit  inscrit.  "  Hist,  de  Saint  Francois,  par  M.  Emile  Chavin 
de  Malau.    See  D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  mouvement  Eeligieux.,  p.  82. 

t  "  L'  tin  fu  tutto  serafice  in  adore, 
L'  altro  per  sapienza  in  terra  fue 
Di  cherubica  luce  uno  splendore." 

(Dante  Parad.  XL    37— 40J 
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S.  Francis  was  eminently  a  child  of  the  religion  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  parents,  according  to  Cellano,  in  carelessness 
and  godlessness.  Their  neglect  of  his  moral  training  was  not 
long  producing  its  fruits.  He  soon  became  famous  amongst 
the  dissipated  men  about  town.  If  the  young  coxcombs  of 
the  period  wanted  a  leader  in  their  carousals,  a  comic  singer  in 
their  boisterous  meetings,  or  a  rollicking  boon-companion,  who 
could  spend  with  the  best  of  them,  and  surpass  them  all  in  the 
daintiness  of  his  attire,  Francis  was  the  man.  Of  all  the  dis- 
sipated young  men  of  Assisi,  Francis  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  dissipated.*  He  gave  himself  up  to  this  kind  of  life 
till  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.f  About  this  period  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  terrible  sickness.  He  had  to  keep  his  bed,  and 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  his  favorite  sports  and  dissipations. 
During  this  sickness,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  his  mind. 
When  he  got  a  little  better,  and  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch, 
to  totter  to  the  door,  he  was  excessively  suprised  to  find  that  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  formerly  had  had  such  a  charm  for  him, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  attractions.  He  not  only  felt  con- 
tempt for  worldly  things,  but  he  began  to  feel  contempt  for  those 
who  valued  them.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  extraordinary 
conversion. 

About  this  period  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  his  father's 
house  filled  with  innumerable  shields,  and  swords  and  spears,  and 
other  engines  of  war.  This  imagination  affected  him  so  deeply 
that  he  retired  into  a  crypt  close  by,  and  prayed  to  God  for  light. 
Here  he  remained  some  considerable  time  in  great  dejection  and 
uncertainty.  At  length,  he  was  suddenly  possessed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary seizure  of  light  and  joy.  He  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place  exulting,  and  was  inebriated  with  so  overwhelming  an 
effusion  of  delight,  that  he  could  not  prevent  his  feelings  from 
pouring  themselves  out  upon  the  first  person  he  met.|  Being- 
asked  if  he  would  marry.  "Marry!"  he  exclaimed,  radiant  with 
glee,  "  Yes,  the  most  beautiful  of  women,  and  filled  with  purest 
wisdom."    For  true  religion,  say  his  biographers,  was  to  be  his 


Again:  "  Quando  lo'mperador  die  sempre  regna, 

Provvide  alia  milizia  cb'era  in  forse    .    .    . 
....    a  sua  sposa  soecorse 
Con  duo  campioni,  al  cui  fare,  al  cui  dire 
Lo  popol  disviato  si  raccorse.    .    .    ." 

—(Ibid.,  XII.  40—46.; 
*  Immo  supra  cosetaneous  suos  in  vanitatibus  male  proficiens,  incentor  malorum  et  simulator 
Btultitise  abundantius  existebat:  admiration!  omnibus  erat,  et  in  pompa  vanae   gloriaa  prasire 
coateris  nitebatur.    In  jocis  curiosis,  in  scurrilibus  etinanibus  verbis,  in  cantilenis,  in  vestibus 
mollibus,  et  rluidis.    {Cellano,  Vita,  Boll.  p.  584.    2.) 

f  "  Fere  usque  ad  vigesimum  quintum  annum  aetatis  suse  tempus  suum  miserabiliter  perdidit 
et  consumpsit."     (Id.,  p.  584.) 

$  Tantoqne  deinceps  repletus  est  gaudio,  quod  non  se  capiens  prso  laetitiam,  etiam  nolens  ad 
aures  homiuum  aliquid  eructabat.    (p.  584.; 
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immaculate  spouse.  Then  he  rode  off,  sold  his  horse  and  clothes, 
and,  hurrying  to  S.  Damasus,'  offered  the  money  to  the  priest  for 
repairing  the  Church.  The  priest  refused  the  offer.*  Francis 
flung  the  money  out  of  the  window,  and  then  buried  himself  in 
a  dark  pit,  fearing  the  auger  of  his  father.  Here  he  lay  a  whole 
month.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  so  great  a  courage  was  wrought 
in  him  that  he  came  forth,  and  offered  himself,  freely,  to  the 
insults,  and  passionate  reproaches  of  his  persecutors-!  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  on  seeing  him  so  emaciated  and  changed,  thought 
that  his  head  was  turned,  and  that  he  had  gone  mad.  They  hunted 
him  with  shouts  and  yells,  and  pelted  him  with  mud  and  stones. 
But  Francis,  his  heart  brimming  with  that  strange  supernatural 
joy,  gave  thanks  to  God.  Next,  his  father  throttled  him,  and 
having  flogged  him  unmercifully,  cast  him  into  a  fetid  dungeon. 
His  mother  set  him  free.  And  again  the  extraordinary  young 
man  presented  himself  before  his  father,  and  declared  that  he 
would  bear  with  joy  any  ill-treatment  he  thought  fit  to  inflict 
upon  him.  Finding  that  he  could  not  move  the  youth,  the  father 
thought  to  secure  his  property;  so  he  hurried  him  off  to  the 
Bishop,  to  make  an  act  of  formal  resignation.  Francis  accom- 
panied his  father  with  the  greatest  delight.  Before  the  Bishop 
could  say  a  word,  he  had  stripped  himself  stark  naked,  and  in 
this  condition  stood  before  his  judge,  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of 
abandoning  all  he  had  for  Christ. J;  The  Bishop  here  saw  the 
finger  of  God,  and  throwing  his  cloak  about  the  young  man, 
embraced  him  tenderly. 

The  next  thing  that  we  hear  of  him  is  of  his  singing  joyfully 
through  the  woods,  songs  and  hymns  in  praise  of  God.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  he  was  set  upon  by  thieves,  who  demanded  brutally 
of  him  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  %I  am  the  herald  of  the  Mighty  King," 
he  replied,  singing  out  to  them  with  transports  of  joy  ;  upon  which 
they  took  him,  and  beat  him,  and  hurled  him  into  a  deep  ditch,  full 
of  drifted  snow,  and  shouted  down  at  him  "  Lie  there,  then,  thou 
rough  herald  of  God!"  When  they  had  departed,  Francis  got 
out,  shook  himself  free,  and  set  forth  as  before,  singing  away 
through  the  woods  his  cheerful  melodies  to  God.  Next,  he  dis- 
guised himself,  and  did  scullion's  work  in  a.  monastery.  Then  he 
tended  lepers — a  class  he  once  so  greatly  loathed,  and  kissed  their 
miserable  sores  and  wounds  with  loving  transport.  He  repaired 
churches.     He  dressed  like   the  hermits  of  S.  Augustine.     But 

*  Viderat  enira  eran,  ut  ita  dicam,  pene  altera  die  enormiter  vivere  ultra  cognatos  et  notos, 
et  supra  cseteros  suam  stultitiam  exaltare.    (p.  585.  9.) 

t  Perfimdebatur  tamen  indicibili  lnetitia  quadam,  hactenus  inexpectata,  in  qua  totus  ignea* 
cens,  relicta  fovea,  palam  se  persecutoribua  exposuit  tualedictis.     (p.  585.  10. ) 

%  "  Sed  continuo  depositis  et  projectis  vestimentis,  restituit  ea  patri:  iusuper  etiam,  neo 
femoralia  retiuens,  totus  coram  omu'ibus  denudatur.    (p.  586.  15 .) 
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hearing  in  church  one  day  the  Gospel  which  tells  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  things  to  follow  Christ,  he  was  set  on  fire  with  a 
new  delight,  and  exclaimed  "  This  is  what  I  want,  this  is  the  very 
thing  I  seek!  This  I  yearn  after  with  all  the  intensity  of  niy 
heart!"*  With  incredible  joy  he  cast  away  his  shoes  and  his 
stick,  antl  putting  on  a  rough  tunic,  commenced  a  life  of  utter 
poverty  and  self-contempt. 

Now  he  began  preaching  with  intense  vehemence,  with  wonder- 
ful simplicity.  With  all  the  fire  of  his  beating  heart,  he  spoke 
of  God,  of  Christ,  of  peace,  of  poverty.  He  always  began  with 
the  words  "  Dominus  detvobis  pacem?  for  at  this  period  the  world 
was  filled  with  factions  and,  war.  A  poor  idiot  first  joined  him, 
then  iEgidius  and  Philip,  and  four  others.  They  often  beheld 
him  wrapped  in  ecstacy.  In  one  of  those  states,  he  saw,  like  S. 
Paul,  what  no  human  language  could  express,  was  assured  of 
pardon,  and  saw  in  vision  the  future  spread  of  his  mighty  Order. 
He  now  sent  his  disciples  two  and  two  to  preach  penance,  peace, 
and  remission  of  sins.  Eager  multitudes  pressed  around  them ; 
many  joined  the  Order.  Villages  and  towns  went  forth  to  listen 
to  him.  He  was  regarded  as  a  visitant  from  another  world.  Men 
were  impressed  by  his  deep  earnestness,  his  intense  self-immola- 
tion, and  his  vehement  impetuosity  of  Divine  affection.  We  are 
assured  that  the  whole  face  of  society  was  changed  by  the  fiery 
simplicity  of  the  extraordinary  eloquence  welling  up  from  that 
large  and  loving  heart. 

He  called  his  brethren  Fratres  Minores,  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  last  of  all.  Their  practice  of  poverty  was  most  severe.f 
They  slept  in  caves  and  pits,  and  joyfully  partook  of  the  hospitality 
of  lepers  and  outcasts.  Their  spirits  overflowed  with  supernatural 
joy  when,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  theyJiad  an  opportunity  of  suf- 
fering chains,  and  prisons,  and  smitings.  They  were  ever  meek, 
gentle,  and  filled  with  guileless  charity.  Their  prayers  were 
simple  and  earnest,  their  austerities  terrific.  In  temptation,  they 
would  cast  themselves,  in  mid-winter,  into  ponds  floating  with 
broken  ice.  Their  food  was  rarely  cooked,  often  it  was  mixed  with 
ashes. J;     On  one  occasion  Francis  being  ill  indulged  in  a  piece  of 

*  "  Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses  ;  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff."    Matt.  X.  9. 

Hoc  est  inquit,  quod  volo;— hoc  est  quod  quasro:  hoc  totis  medullis  cordis  facere  concu- 
pisco.    (p.  588.  22J 

i  "  He  used  to  pick  up  paper,  and  take  care  of  it  if  written  upon,"  says  Cellano.  If  asked 
why,  he  would  answer:—"  Fili,  liter*  sunt,  ex  quibus  componitur  gloriosissimum  nomen  Dei." 

t  This  wonderful  spirit  of  mortification  spread  to  the  orders  of  chivalry.  James  of  Vitry 
speaks  of  a  chevalier  "  que  ses  frferes  avaient  surnomine'  lepain  et  V  eau,  et  qui  tombait  de  che- 
val  an  premier  choc,  tant  il  6tait  affaibli.  Son  companion  le  relevait  toujours;  mais  il  se  lassa 
d'un  pareil  exercice,  et  fluit  par  lui  dire  :  Seigneur  Pain-et-eau,  prenez  garde  a  vous :  car  si  vous 
vous  laissez  choir  de  nouveau,  je  vous  abandonue."    (De  la  Marche,  p.  368  J 

Bossuet  says  in  his  beautiful  way;  "  Francois  fut  peut-6tre  le  plus  d6sesp6re  amateur  de 
la  pauvrete  qui  ait  6t6  dans  l'Eglise." 
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chicken.  Of  this  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  Putting  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  he  bade  a  brother  lead  him  through  the  town, 
and  obliged  him  like  a  town-crier  to  cry  out:  "Look  at  this 
glutton,  who  has  been  caught  eating  chicken  on  the  sly!"  He 
commanded  the  brothers  to  call  him  names,  and  when  they  did 
so  he  was  transported  with  delight.  He  would  preach  to  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  remind  them  all  what  God  had  done  for  them, 
then  he  would  dismiss  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they 
would  fly  away  obedient  to  his  voice.  He  would  command  the 
swallows,  who  were  building  their  nests,  and  twittering  and  circling 
round  him,  to  stop  and  listen  to  his  word.  They  remained  mo- 
tionless and  attentive,  till  he  dismissed  them  with  incredible  joy.* 
He  loved  nature  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  little  child.  His 
prayer  sums  up  his  whole  character:  "0  Most  High  Almighty, 
Good  Lord  God,"  he  says,  "  to  Thee  belong  praise,  glory,  honour, 
and  all  blessing.  Praised  be  my  Lord  God,  with  all  His  creatures, 
and  especially  our  brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and 
who  brings  us  the  light;  fair  is  he,  and  shining  with  a  very  great 
splendour ;  0  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  Thee." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars, 
the" which  He  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in  the  heavens." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for  air  and 
clouds,  calm  and  all  weather,  by  the  which  Thou  upholdest  in 
life  all  creatures." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  water,  who  is  very  ser- 
viceable unto  us,  and  humble,  and  precious,  and  clean." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  fire,  through  whom 
Thou  givest  us  light  in  darkness ;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant, 
and  very  mighty  and  strong." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  which  doth 
sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth  divers  fruits,  and 
flowers  of  many  colours,  and  grass." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one  another  for 
His  love's  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness  and  tribulation:  blessed 
are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure :  for  Thou,  0  Most  Highest, 
shalt  give  them  a  crown." 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  death  of  the  body:  from 
whom  no  man  escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who  dieth  in  mortal  sin  ! 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  found  walking  by  Thy  most  holy  will, 
for  the  second  death  shall  have  no  power  to  do  them  harm." 

*  Ad  hsec  aviculse  illae  (ut  dicebant,  qui  cum  eo  fuerunt)  miro  modo  secundum  naturam  suam 
etantes,  iuceperuut  exteudere  colluni,  prodere  alas,  aperire  os,  ilium  respicere.    (Cellano,  p. 
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"  Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  to  him,  and 
serve  Him  with  great  humility/'* 

So  inebriated  was  he  with  the  love  of  Jesus  that  he  could  not 
steadily  pronounce  the  Holy  Name.  Such  was  the  passionate 
lover  of  poverty,  the  ardent  disciple  of  the  passion  of  Christ.  A 
creature  full  of  vehement,  sovereign  devotion  to  the  folly  of  the 
Cross,  and  to  the  shame.  His  life  was  profound  forgetfulness  of 
self,  and  unquenchable  charity,  and  unutterable  heroism,  beyond 
{ill  words  of  mine  to  express.  In  his  soul,  and  in  his  body,  he  bore 
the  marks  of  the  fruit  of  Christ's  passion.  He  poured  himself  out 
to  God,  and  he  poured  himself  out  on  men,  drawing  them  with  the 
cords  of  Adam,  to  peace,  penance,  and  the  love  of  Christ.  No  wonder 
that,  in  a  few  years  (1219),  he  collected  round  him  five  thousand 
brothers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  whose  heroic  lives  of 
penance,  prayer,  and  gentleness,  did  a  work  which  no  other  in- 
fluence of  the  day  could  possibly  have  accomplished.  Thirty-five 
years  later,  there  were  eight  hundred  convents,  and  at  least  twenty 
thousand  religious  belonging  to  the  Order ;  a  century  later,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  iriars.f  Such  men  as  these, 
filled  with  so  great  a  fire,  would,  of  the  very  stones,  if  possible, 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham.  Poverty,  prayer,  and  preaching, 
these  were  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  detachment  and  of 
love,  for  regenerating  the  world. 

And  what  the  Franciscans  did  principally  amongst  the  people 
at  large,  that  S.  Dominic  did  for  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes. 

The  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  whom  Innocent  III.  beheld  in 
a  vision,  supporting  with  his  shoulders  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  had  only  been  dead  twenty  years  when  S.  Thomas 
joined  the  Order.  His  birth,  like  that  of  S.  Thomas  and  S. 
Bernard,  was  preceded  by  influences  of  a  supernatural  character. 
His  mother,  Joanna  d'Aza,  dreamt  that  she  carried  in  her  womb 
a  hound  with  a  flaming  brand  between  his  teeth.  So  terrified  was 
she  by  this  dream,  that  she  often  threw  herself  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Benedictine,  S.  Dominic  of  Silos,  and  implored  him  to  protect 
her  in  her  desolation.  In  return  for  the  comfort  she  experienced, 
she  called  her  boy,  after  the  holy  Benedictine,  Dominic.^  Sprung 
of  the  bluest  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  Dominic  summed  up  in  his 

*  So  rendered  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  p.  430,  April,  1864.  Segetes.  vineas,  lapides,  et  silvas 
et  omnia  speciosa  eampornm  .  .  .  terramqne  et  iguem,  aerem  et  ventum  ad  divinum  mone- 
bat  amorem,  etc  .  .  .  omnes  creaturas  fratres  nomine  nuncupabat;  frater  cinis,  soro?-iuusca. 
(Cellano,p.  705J 

t  At  the  present  moment  there  are  30,000  persons  in  France  belonging  to  the  third  order  of 
S.  Francis.    (See  D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  79.) 

t  At  Gumlel,  near  Calaruega,  S.  Dominic's  mother  was  buried.  En  dos  arcos  desta  capilla 
fuereu  depositados  los  nobles  y  devotos  senores  de  Felix  Guzman,  y  D.  Joanna  de  Aza.  padres 
del  glorioso  S.  Domingo,  fondador  de  la  orden  de  Praddicadores."  This  is  the  wording  of  the  in- 
scription in  the  chapel  of  the  Guzmans. 
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character  the  noblest  and  fairest  traits  for  which  the  Spanish 
nobility  are  justly  famed.*  His  creative  fantasy  loved  to  explore 
the  highest  region  of  ideal  chivalry,  living  in  a  world  of  poetry, 
and  burning  with  high  resolves  of  startling  enterprises.  With  a 
heart  gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  elevated  by  the  most  careful  educa- 
tion, his  will  was  excessively  tenacious,  and  of  unalterable  resolu- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  embraced,  within  the  wide  circumference 
of  his  elevated  character,  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  the  dispositions 
of  either  sex.  When  seven  years  old,  he  was  confided  to  his  uncle, 
the  Archpriest  of  Gumiel  d'lzan.f  At  fifteen,  he  went  to  Palencia, 
the  most  celebrated  university  in  Spain,  and  studied  with  great 
ardour  and  success,  literature,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  theology.  J; 
His  heart  overflowed  with  singular  generosity.  He  created  a 
sensation  amongst  his  companions  by  selling  his  clothes,  and  even 
the  books  annotated  with  his  own  hand,  to  relieve  the  poor  during 
a  famine.  He  dried  the  tears  of  a  woman,  who  came  to  lament  to 
him  that  her  brother  had  been  dragged  into  captivity  by  the 
Moors,  by  offering  at  once  to  take  his  place.§  At  five  and  twenty, 
he  was  induced  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  to  join  the  Canons  Regular. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  new  life  with  his  characteristic  earnest- 
ness. He  passed  his  time  in  contemplation  and  penance,  in 
preaching,  in  studying  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  in  turning  over 
with  delight  the  pages  of  Oassian,  and  in  bringing  about  stricter 
discipline  in  the  somewhat  relaxed  observance  of  the  Convent.|| 

But  the  energies  of  such  a  man  were  not  destined  to  be  confined 
within  the  compass  of  an  obscure  convent  of  Augustinians. 
Alfonsus  VIII.,  of  Castille,  wished  his  son  to  marry  a  Danish 
Princess.  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo,  the  successor  of  Martin  in  the 
see  of  Osma,  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  mission  of  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  the  alliance,  and  took  Dominic  with  him 
through  the  South  of  France.     There  he  saw   the  fearful   nicer 

*  Theodoricus  de  Appoldia  paints  him  thus  :— Erat  statur.-e  mediocritate  requalis,  corporis 
tenuitate  agtlts,  facie  pulcher  et  paulisper  rubens;  barba  vero  ejus  et  capilli  aliquant ulum  rufl 
coloris  speeiem  prae  fere  bant.  De  f  route  ipsins  et  interciliis  splendor  quidam  radiosus  mioabat, 
quiomnesadvenerationemacdilectionemejusattrahebat.  Hilaris  semper  et  jucundus  appare- 
bat,  nisi  cum  ad  coiupassionem  perquamlibet  afflictionem  proximi  movebatur.  ManuB  tongas 
habebat  ac  pulchras:  vocem  mag  nam  et  pulchram  ;  et  tubaliter  resonantem.  Calvus  non  fnit, 
sed  coronam  rasilem  totam  integrain  habebat,  paucis  canis  respersam.  (Boll,  in  vita,  4  Aug.  p. 
518,  §  XLV.,  n.  836.^ 

t  The  university  was  transferred  eventually  to  Salamanca,  on  account  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Alcala  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  same  reason.  Bologna  was  called 
La  Grassa,  on  account  of  its  richness  and  natural  gifts. 

$  Vir  purissimis  moribus,  prudentia,  gravitate,  religione  conspicuus.    (Malv.  c.  I.,  p.  14.) 

§  (Boll.  Die  4.  Aug., p.  390J  Some  put  it  thus:— Qnaedam  euim  mulier  conquesta  est  ei,  fra- 
trem  suum  apud  Saracenos  detineri  captivum  et  ille  ut  erat  plenus  spiritu  pietatis,  intimo  com- 
passionis  att'ectu  saucius,  vendendum  se  obtulit  pro  redemptione  captivi.     (Id.,  p.  390,  n.  168.) 

Caritate  in  tantnm  fervebat,  ut  se  ipslim  pro  Christianorum  necessitate  vendere  scejiius 
esset  paratus.    (n.  170.) 

||  In  libro  quoque  de  Collationibus  Patrum  frequentissime  [et]  studiosissimelegens,  magnum 
ex  eo  perfectionis  cumulum  appreliendit.     (Boll.  p.  392,  n.  180.)    . 

Pie  noctuque  terebat  ecclesiam,  lectioni  et  orationi  sine  intermissione  vacabat,  secumquo 
cum  Jacob  in  tabernaculis  habitans,  Esau  vagos  declinabat  excursus,  (n.  181.)  Pernoctandi  in 
orationibus  mos  erat  ei  creberrimus  .  .  .  iuterdum  et  inter  orationes  a  gemitu  cordis  mi  ru* 
gitus  et  voces  solebat  emittere.    (Vid.  B.  Fordanus,  c.  I.,  no.  10.) 
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that  was  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses,  which  has  been  already  touched  upon.*  Dominic  felt 
that  a  single  man  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  vast  and  organized  corruption.  Man  may  be  met  by  man, 
but  a  system  only  can  oppose  a  system.  A  religious  institution, 
combining  the  poverty  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  with  elo- 
quence, and  learning,  alone  would  stand  a  chance  of  success  in 
working  a  regeneration.  The  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Waldo,  he  was  well  aware,  would  simply  mock  at  men 
who  came  preaching  to  them  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  in  the  trappings 
of  worldly  wealth ;  and  the  starved  ascetic,  who  in  his  fantastic 
studies  had  arrived  at  scientific  heresy,  could  not  be  overthrown, 
he  felt  convinced,  without  a  profounder  knowledge  of  theology 
than  was  possessed  by  the  majority  of  clergymen  at  that  period. 
The  pomp  of  the  ecclesiastical  nobility,  which  was  a  scandal 
enough  to  make  earnest  men  turn  sick,  is  illustrated  forcibly  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Cistercians,  and  the  Papal  Legate.  At  the 
synod  of  Montpellier  (1206),  these  men  bitterly  lamented  the  ill 
success  of  their  perilous  mission.  Saint  Dominic,  with  that  free- 
dom with  which  Christ  had  made  him  free,  told  them  out,  that 
the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  splendour  of  their  costumes, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages  and  horses,  would  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth ; — that  they 
ought  to  begin  by  practising  what  they  preached,  and  that  the 
heretics  had  been  seen  making  a  mockery  of  those  Apostles,  who 
came  amongst  them  on  the  backs  of  gallant  horses  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  poor,  and  who  walked  on  foot.  The  monks  and 
Legate  dismissed  their  servants,  got  rid  of  their  gay  horses,  and 
adopted  a  greater  simplicity  of  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  struggles  which 
took  place  in  France.  That  treachery  and  cruelty  went  hand  in 
hand,  is  to.be  expected  of  men  fighting  in  a  cause  which  stirs  up 
the  keenest  and  most  violent  passions  of  mankind.  The  Saint, 
through  all  that  time,  conducted  himself  with  that  gentleness, 
charity,  and  courage,  which  became  so  well  the  noblest  soul  of  the 
noblest  of  Saints.  By  his  devotedness  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  he 
manifested  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  -those  acting  a  horrid 
parody  upon  it.  By  his  high  courage,  and  large  charity,  he  con- 
trasted the  true  religion  with  the  cruel  fanaticism  of  men  devoured 
with  spiritual  pride,  and  ill-regulated  piety.  By  his  eloquence, 
his  tender  heart,  his  intense  compassion  for  sorrow,  and  by  the 

*  Here  is  a  passage  from  Elinand's  sermons  about  them  :— "  Credentibus  suis  persnadere 
conantur  iudifferentem  esse  omnem  cum  muliere  concubitum,  nee  magis  abstinendum  esse  a 
sorore,  vel  filia,  vel  matre  quam  a  propria  uxore.  O  doctrina  iufernalis,  a  quibus  teuebris  emer- 
Bistis!"    (Tissier,  FIT.,  297.) 
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exquisite  refinement  of  his  cultivated  nature,  he  converted  into 
friends  those  whom  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  convert  into 
Christians.  Amidst  all  the  fire  and  fanaticism  of  that  time,  it  was 
always  said  of  Dominic  that  his  charity*  and  compassion  were 
never  for  a  moment  eclipsed  by  any  less  amiable  influence  in  his 
nature.  To  say  this  of  a  man  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  say 
simpty  that  he  was  a  saint.  Being  asked  what  would  be  his  con- 
duct if  threatened  by  the  enemy  with  death,  he  replied  with  the 
boldness  of  inspired  chivalry,  u  I  would  beg  them  to  kill  me  by 
degrees,  that  thus  I  might  witness  the  more  fully  to  the  truth 
which  I  profess ! " 

In  1215  there  were  sixteen  men  in  the  little  institute.  Eight 
Frenchmen,  six  Spaniards,  one  Portuguese,  and  an  Englishman. 
In  five  years  there  were  sixty  convents  of  the  Order  spread  through- 
out Western  Europe. 

The  greatest  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  rule. 
The  society  was  divided  into  three  parts,  two  for  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  convent,  the  third  for  men  and  women  living  in 
secular  employments.  The  third  order  was  of  immense  service  to 
religion.  By  its  means  S.  Dominic  was  enabled  to  touch  and 
transform — what  so  much  required  touching  and  transforming — 
the  souls  of  persons  dwelling  in  the  world.  By  joining  them  in 
holy  union,  not  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties, 
and  yet  sufficiently  strict  to  remind  them  what  they  were,  he  ele- 
vated them,  and  strung  them  together  in  the  interests  of  religion. 
Men  and  women  of  every  class,  from  polished  ladies  of  the  first 
courts  in  Europe,  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  were  here  bound 
together  in  a  spiritual  sodality,  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
sanctity  of  monastic  life.  S.  Dominic's  experiences  at  Osma,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  new  institute,  induced  him  to  found  his 
rule  on  that  of  Saint  Augustine.  Poverty  was  enforced  with 
great  severity.  The  brothers  lived  on  alms.  Like  the  children  of 
S.  Francis,  they  were  mendicants.  The  principle  of  quies,  which 
gave  the  monk  a  permanent  habitation,  and  insured  to  him  a 
resting  place  which  he  loved  more  tenderly  than  anything  else 
after  Christ,  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  new  principle  of  motion. 
That  his  children  might  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  S.  Dom- 
inic was  excessively  strict  on  the  observance  of  holy  poverty.  If 
they  had  nothing  to  leave,  they  would  have  little  to  regret.  On 
one  occasion,  a  brother  was  sent  on  a  journey  without  money. 
He  complained  to  the  Saint,  Dominic  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  brother,  and  with  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes,  implored 
him  to  go  forth  bravely,  and  trust  in  God.  At  times  the  com- 
munity would  sit  down  to  an  empty  board.  On  one  occasion, 
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whilst  they  were  meekly  and  silently  sitting  at  the  bare  table, 
Dominic  prayed  over  it.  Instantly,  two  youths,  whom  none  of 
those  present  had  ever  seen,  walked  up  the  refectory,  and  divided 
amongst  the  astonished  friars  wine  and  bread  of  such  a  quality, 
that  they  rose  from  the  table  filled  with  a  species  of  supernatural 
strength  they  had  never  experienced  before. 

They  prayed,  and  studied,  and  fasted ;  their  Church-services 
were  simple;  they  lay  on  hard  beds;  and  the  very  manner  of  their 
travelling  manifested  the  tenor  of  their  lives. 

After  its  approval  by  Honorius,  the  Order  spread  abroad  with 
great  rapidity.  Men  of  high  birth,  accustomed  to  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  men  versed  in  many  kinds  of  learning,  listened 
with  rapture  to  the  eloquence  of  Dominic,  and  breaking  up,  and 
abandoning  the  traditions  of  their  lives,  bound  themselves  in  the 
holy  vows  of  religion.*  With  an  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  his 
object,  Dominic  selected  the  men  of  greatest  promise  amongst  his 
followers,  and  sent  them  to  the  universities  to  take  degrees,  to 
mature  their  scholarship,  and  to  conduct  schools.  His  forecasting 
wisdom  is  evident  in  his  fixing  the  three  centres  of  his  Order  in 
the  three  most  flourishing  university  towns.  From  Eome,  the 
capital  of  authority;  from  Paris,  the  capital  of  theology;  and 
from  Bologna,  the  capital  of  jurisprudence  radiated  the  activity 
of  scholars,  saints,  and  confessors.  The  fame  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  soon  spread,  when  men  of  mark  who  had  left  the  world 
entered  into  it  again — with  their  cords,  and  hoods,  and  shaven 
crowns,  and  full  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  of  supernatural  elo- 
quence. Brother  Keginald,  on  his  return  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
entranced  the  citizens  of  Bologna  by  his  extraordinary  gifts :  "  I  see 
the  heavens  open,"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  "  I  see  the 
heavens  open — the  doors  are  yawning  wide  to  receive  all  who 
would  gaze  upon  the  majesty  of  its  glory !  The  heavens,  I  tell 
you,  stand  open  wide,  why  do  you  delay  ?"  He  then  spoke  with 
so  great  persuasiveness  in  the  scope  and  object  of  his  Order,  that 
priests,  students,  and  professors,  and  even  lawyers  who  are  not  often 
carried  away,  there  and  then  abandoned  their  occupations,  and 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  habit. 

Some,  however,  who  entered  the  society  with  eagerness,  soon 
became  as  eager  to  depart  as  they  had  been  to  join  it.  Two  men, 
for  instance,  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  their  attainments, 
joined  the  little  community.  After  a  while,  becoming  wearied  of 
restraint,  they  said  that  they  could  stay  no  longer.     This  was  a 

*  His  eloquence  had  its  effect—"  Interim  et  per  urbem  concionatur,  etiam  in  Basilica  S.  Pe- 
tri tanto  plansu  et  fructu,  ut  ejus  Testes  auditores  veluti  reliquias  conscinderent,  ita  ut  ejus 
scapulare  sic  per  particulas  de'cisuiu  A'ix  ad  genua  descenderet.  (Echard  Boll.,  Die  4  Aug.,  p. 
375.  n.  96.) 
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heavy  blow.  B.  Eeginald  called  a  Chapter,  and  announced  the 
calamity  to  the  assembled  friars.  His  discourse  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  sobs  and  tears,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  heaven,  expressing  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God.  Then 
Brother  Clarus,  who  had  been  a  professor  at  Bologna,  offered  to 
speak  a  few  consoling  words.  As  he  was  beginning,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  Master  Eoland  of  Cremona,  a  famous  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Bologna,  burst  into  the  Chapter-room,  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Eeginald,  and  implored  to  be  received.  Eegi- 
nald, being  stunned  at  first,  at  length  recovered  himself,  took  off 
his  own  scapular,  and,  with  joy  almost  too  great  for  his  control, 
clothed  the  professor  in  the  garb  of  a  Dominican  ;  then  the  sacris- 
tan hurried  off  and  began  ringing  a  noisy  peal  on  the  church  bells, 
the  community  broke  forth  with  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  and 
the  church  was  quickly  filled  with  an  astonished  crowd,  who, 
when  they  had  heard  of  this  singular  grazia  or  intervention,  set 
the  whole  town  in  a  violent  commotion  of  joy  and  admiration. 
To  crown  all,  the  two  professors  who  had  cast  aside  the  habit, 
with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  and  with  hands  stretched  to 
heaven,  begged  on  their  knees  in  the  Capitulum  to  be  received 
once  more  amongst  the  brethren.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
temper  of  those  strange  ages  of  emotion,  so  full  of  high  aspira- 
tions, intense  faith,  and  overwhelming  passion. 

John  of  Germany  was  General  when  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
Order  (1239 — 1254),  and  a  constellation  of  famous  men  shone 
with  a  steady  light  from  the  Corona  Fratrum.  In  Germany  there 
was  Albertus  Magnus — a  wonder  to  posterity,  on  account  of  the 
vast  circumference  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extraordinary  versa- 
tility of  his  elastic  mind.  Hugh  of  S.  Caro  edified  all  France  by 
his  sanctity,  and  was  consulted  as  a  heavenly  oracle; — and,  whilst 
Peter  of  Verona  pierced  his  enemies  with  the  lance  of  controversy, 
John  of  Vicenza  electrified  Lombardy  by  the  thrilling  effects  of 
his  powers  of  speech.  Men  not  only  listened  to  him  with  delight, 
but  consulted  him  in  their  most  delicate  affairs.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  between  individuals,  families,  and  states,  John  was 
sure  to  be  consulted,  and  was  sure  to  set  things  right.  At  his 
word  prisons  were  opened,  and  enmities,  which  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  been  handed  down  as  traditionary  in  families,  melted 
by  the  heat  of  his  charity  into  lasting  friendships.  Cities,  Kings, 
and  Popes  sought  his  counsel,  and  were  sure  to  find  in  it  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  not  been  able  to  solve  before.* 

Many  Dominicans  became  martyrs  amongst  the  Albigenses.  In 
Spain  the  Order  flourished  exceedingly.     S.  Hyacinth  was  an  ex- 
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traordinary  missioner — Poland,  Bohemia,  both  Russias,  Livonia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  sea-board  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  were 
studded  with  convents  which  marked  the  progress  of  his  mission- 
ary enterprise.  His  strange  supernatural  power  converted  Mussul- 
mans, drew  barbarians  round  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  established 
schools  and  convents  in  Pomerania,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Within  twrenty  years  after  S.  Dominic's  death,  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  in  almost  every  country.  In  the  following 
century  it  spread  still  more  widely.  During  the  middle  ages,  the 
pulses  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the  great  Order  were  felt  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  known  world,  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa,  to  the  great  water-courses  of  Asia;  from  Fez,  and  Morocco, 
as  far  as  Greenland.  A  party  of  Dutch  sailors  were  struck  with 
astonishment,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
touching  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  they  found  that  men  clothed 
in  the  white  wool  of  S.  Dominic  had  been  preaching,  praying,  and 
studying  in  that  inhospitable  region  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years.  It  was  through  Dominican  influence  at  the  Court  of  Spain 
that  Columbus  obtained  the  ships  in  which  he  made  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world;  and  they  were  Dominicans  who  followed  upon 
the  footsteps  of  the  enterprising  subjugators  of  that  vast  continent, 
and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  wherever  the  others  had 
been  victorious  with  the  sword.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  colonized  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In 
1550,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands  the 
Dominicans  had  eighteen  convents,  and  made  sixty  thousand  con- 
verts. Then  they  penetrated  into  Siam,  and  were  the  first 
Christian  missioners  who  set  foot  in  China, — where  they  estab- 
lished schools,  and  built  churches.  They  had  already  settled  in 
S.  Domingo,  Mexico, -and  the  Floridas.  In  1526  they  sent  twelve 
brothers  to  New  Spain,  where  they  soon  had  an  hundred  houses 
and  convents.  In  1540,  they  possessed  in  New  Granada  sixty 
houses  and  churches.  In  Chili  they  had  forty  convents.  The 
Philippine  Isles,  Mozambique,  and  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa, 
were  under  Dominican  influence,  while  at  Manilla  and  Lima  they 
established  universities  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes. 
Within  a  hundred  years  (1234  to  1334),  the  order  could  number 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  martyrs. 

To  this  marvellous  activity  corresponded  an  immense  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  Dominicans  played  an  important 
part  in  questions  of  science  and  religion  ;  and  ever  aimed  at  puri- 
fying, and  making  free  the  social  positions  of  mankind.  Barthol- 
omew de  las  Casas  was  a  Dominican.     Four  thousand  writers  of 
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distinction  were  brothers  of  the  Order.  Antoninus  wrote  the  first 
complete  history  of  the  world.  The  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  the  west. 
The  church  at  Florence  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  Michael 
Angelo  daily  prayed,  and  which  for  the  severe  purity  of  its  style 
has  received  the  name  of  Sposa,  was  built  by  Fra  Sisto,  Fra 
Ristoro,  and  Fra  Giovanni,  three  Dominican  brothers.  Fra 
Angelico,  who  could  never  paint  Christ  and  his  Blessed  Mother 
without  tears  gathering  into  his  eyes,  nor  would  consent  to  paint 
them  in  any  other  position  than  on  his  knees,  was  a  Dominican. 
Michael  Angelo  declared  that  Giovanni  da  Fiesole's  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  must  have  been  copied  from  a  vision  in  the  skies. 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Benedetto,  as  well  as  Fra  Angelico,  were 
brothers  of  the  Order ;  while  S.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  and  S.  Rose 
of  Lima,  were  under  Dominican  control.* 

To  sum  up :  in  six  hundred  years  (by  1825),  there  had  been 
seventy  Cardinals,  four  hundred  and  sixty  Bishops,  four  Presidents 
of  General  Councils,  twenty-five  Legates  a  Latere,  eighty  Apostolic 
Nuncios,  four  Popes,  and  a  Prince-Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic.f  Such  is  a  rapid 
sketch — these  are  the  mere  cartoni — of  that  religious  system 
which,  in  its  days  of  energy  and  expansion,  captivated  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  young  Thomas  of  Aquino. 

The  historians  of  the  Saint  give  a  glowing  description  of  his 
reception  to  the  habit.  The  news  of  his  clothing  soon  spread 
throughout  the  town.  The  Dominicans  made  the  ceremony  as 
public  as  possible.  From  a  very  early  hour,  the  Church  of  S. 
Dominic  was  "inundated  by  an  enormous  crowd,  amongst  which 
might  be  observed  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  city." 
When  the  hour  arrived,  Thomas,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude, 
advanced  between  two  rows  of  friars — whose  eyes  must  have 
beamed  with  delight  as  he  passed  before  them — and  received  from 
the  Superior,  Fra  Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino,  the  badges  of  pen- 
ance and  subjection. 

The  sentiments  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  beholders  were 
anything  but  harmonious. \     Whilst  the  friars  were  filled  with  joy 


*  Gen  til  Belliui  puts  these  simple  words  under  his  great  painting  of  a  miracle  by  a  piece  of 
the  true  Cross : — 

"  Gentilis  Bellinus  amore  iucensus  crticis."    1490. 

t  Still  not  so  wide-spread  as  the  Benedictines.  They  had,  according  to  Trithemius,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  15,000  convent*.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
according  to  the  census,  there  had  been  '22,000  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  40.000  saints  in  the 
Order.  See  Newman's  "Benedictine  Centuries,'1  Atlantis  No.  III.,  p.  13.  Lechuer,  in  his  Leben 
des  heiligen  Benedict :  Regensburg,  1857,  says: — "  Der  Benediktiuer-Orden  zahlte  vor  der  Secu- 
larisation 37,000  Hauser,  1,500  Schriftsteller,  und  50,000  Heilige,  deren  otfentliche  Verehrung 
auerkannt  ist."     (p.  57.) 

t  "  Si  sparse  la  fama  di  quests  cosa  per  tutta  la  nobilta  di  Napoli,  e  ogui  vno  si  marauig- 
liaua.  considerando  questo,  c'haueua  fatto  un  giouane  di  si  rare  qualita,  e  di  tanta  sperauza. 
Lo  lodauono  alcimi,  e  pigliauouo  essempio  da  lui,  e  raolti  lo  imitarono,  cosi  huomiui,  come 
donne  della  sua  eta,  etiandio  iu  diverse  Religioni."    (Vita,  p.  9.) 
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at  so  signal  a  mark  of  Divine  favour  in  their  regard,  more  worldly- 
minded  men  did  not  shrink  from  saying  that  the  reception  of 
one  so  young,  who  had  so  brilliant  a  career  before  him,  amounted 
almost  to  sharp  practice.  Some  admired  a  spirit  which  could 
exchange  the  fascinations  of  life,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  for 
the  scanty  fare  and  rough  garments  of  a  Mendicant  friar.  Others 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  one  so  accomplished,  so  well  connected, 
and  so  virtuous,  should  throw  away  his  gifts  in  practising  poverty 
and  blind  obedience.  Many  considered  the  step  rash  and  incon- 
siderate. There  were  not  wanting  those  who  blamed  the  Prior, 
and  were  highly  indignant  at  the  diplomacy  by  which  the  cunning 
frati  had  entrapped  the  young  fellow  into  the  Order.*  Doubtless, 
the  gossip  of  the  world  then,  was  something  like  the  gossip  of  the 
world  now — very  flowing,  very  flippant,  and  very  contradictory. 

*  "  Altri  lo  biasimauano,  dicendo  die  come  giouane  si  era  deliberato  troppo  presto,  e  biasi- 
mauano  ancora  il  Priore,  che  gli  haueua  dato  l'habito."    ( Vita,  p.  9 — 10.) 


CHAPTER    VI. 
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It  may  be  imagined  that  the  family  of  S.  Thomas  felt  little 
gratified  when  they  heard  of  the  clothing.  The  report  of  the 
ceremony  was  not  long  reaching  Rocca  Sicca.  Theodora  first 
heard  of  it  from  the  lamentations  of  her  vassals,  who  had  seen  the 
young  Count  dressed, up  like  a  Dominican  friar,  and  at  once 
returned  home  to  bewail  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  the 
family.  She  forthwith  hurried  off  to  Naples,  accompanied  by  a 
large  retinue.  Some  say  she  was  excessively  angry  with  her  son 
for  joining  the  Mendicants;  *  others,  that  she  wished  to  encourage 
him  in  a  vocation  which,  she  considered  had  come  direct  from 
heaven. f  The  former  opinion  is  the  more  probable  one. J  Theo- 
dora had  already  made  up  her  mind  about  the  will  of  God  in  her 
son's  regard.  She  had  reasons  in  abundance,  human  and  divine, 
for  making  him  a  Benedictine.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  she  hurried  to  Naples,  "cum  gaudio"  as  Tocco  has  it,  to  con- 
firm her  boy  in  a  state  of  life  about  which  she  had  not  been  con- 
sulted ;  the  first  notion  of  which  she  received  from  the  gossip  of 
her  servants ;  and  which  would  simply  be  the  death-blow  to  her 
cherished  aspirations. 

It  is  pretty  clear  what  the  Dominicans  thought:  for,  no  sooner 
did  they  hear  that  Theodora  was  on  her  way  to  Naples,§  than  they 
hurried  the  boy  off — some  affirm,  at  his  own  request — by  a  different 
route,  with  several  companions,  to  Rome.||  And  so  greatly  did 
they  fear  his  meeting  the  excited  Countess,  that  the  party  had 
orders  to  avoid  the  ordinary  road,  and  to  travel  through  Terracina 
and  Anagni. 

*  "  Seine  Matter  machte  sich  augenblickhch  anf  den  Weg  nach  Neapel,  nm  den  Sohn,  den 
sie  fiir  eine  Beute  triigerischer  Beredung  Melt  dem  Ordeu  zu  entreissen,  die  Ehre  der  Familie 
nnd  die  Zuknnft  ihres  unerfahrenen  Kindes  zu  retten."  (Werner  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster 
Band,  Cap.  IL,  p.  26;   Cf.  Bareille,  Chap,  VI,  p.  48.) 

t  "Cum  gaudio  venit  Neapolira  volens  enm  in  praedicto  prasviso  sibi  divinitus  ordine  mater- 
nis  monitis  confirmare."     {Boll,  Cap.  IL,  n.  8,  p.  659;  also,  Touron,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  34.) 

t  Fleurv  says:— "Sea  parens  le  trouverent  fort  mauvais,  dedaignant  la  pauvrete  de  cet 
ordre."     (Tom.  XVII,  Liv.  LXXXIV,  p.  581.) 

§  "  Secretamente  odorando  la  sua  venuta,"  as  some  have  it.  (See  Frigerio,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  IL, 
p.  13.) 

||  How  strongly  he  felt  is  evident  from  his  quotation  from  S.  Jerome :— "  Hieronymus  dicit 
in  epist.  ad  Heliodoruni,  a  princ. :  Per  calcatum  perge  patrem,  per  calcatam  perge  matrem.  siccia 
oculis  ad  vexillum  crucis  evola  :  summwn  genus  pietatis  est  in  hoc  re  fuissc  cruiklem."  (Summa  Theol.t 
Tom.  Ill,  Qwest.  CL,  Art.  IV.,  p.  371.) 
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The  Dominicans  were  established  in  Rome  during  the  time  of 
S.  Dominic.  The  old  church  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  in  which  lay  the 
relics  of  six  martyr-popes,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Saint.  It  stood  opposite  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Celian  Mount,  upon  the  Appian 
Way.  The  convent  attached  to  the  church  must  have  been  ample, 
for  S.  Dominic,  by  his  eloquence,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
had  filled  it  with  an  hundred  disciples.  Here  it  was  that  he 
worked  some  of  his  most  famous  miracles — raising  the  dead, 
multiplying  bread  and  wine,  and  bringing  angels  in  human  form 
into  the  presence  of  the  community. 

But  the  Dominicans  had  left  S.  Sixtus  for  Santa  Sabina  before 
the  time  of  S.  Thomas.  Honorius  III.,  desiring  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  nuns  at  the  convent  of  S.  Sixtus,  offered  to  the  friars 
the  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  situated  close  to  his  palace  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  The  church  seems  to  have  been  founded,  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  by  an  Illyrian  priest,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Celestine 
I.  It  stood  boldly  on  the  highest  verge  of  the  Aventine,  and 
overlooked  that  classic  spot,  where  Horatius  Codes,  with  a  prowess 
which  immortalized  his  name,  defended  .Rome  against  Porsenna. 
The  church  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Basilicas.  Two  rows 
of  ancient  pillars,  supporting  a  plain  roof,  divided  the  church  into 
three  naves,  each  terminated  by  an  altar.  Here,  under  the  high 
alter,  rested  the  relics  of  S.  Sabina,  who  had  suffered  under  Adrian. 
Close  at  hand  stood  the  palace  of  the  Savelli,  occupied  by  Honorius 
III.  The  Pontiff  made  over  a  portion  of  this  noble  residence  to 
the  friars.  From  the  windows  of  this  palace-convent,  the  eye 
stretched  over  Rome,  and,  passing  over  towers  and  domes,  rested  on 
the  Vatican  Basilica.  Two  flights  of  steps  led  to  the  city,  one 
running  to  the  Tiber,  the  other  to  a  corner  of  the  Palatine,  near 
the  church  of  S.  Anastasia. 

The  convent,  which  had  been  a  workshop  of  saints,  was,  even 
in  S.  Thomas's  time,  full  of  touching  reminiscences.  Here  Hya- 
cinth and  Ceslas,  two  of  the  most  successful  missioners  who  ever 
laboured  for  the  love  of  God,  received  their  inspirations  of  devoted- 
ness  and  sacrifice.  Here  Henry  of  Moravia,  and  Hermann  of 
Germany,  lived,  and  studied,  and  prayed.  Here  it  was  that 
:"  Mary,  in  the  person  of  Reginald,"  once  Doctor  of  Law  in  Paris, 
and  Dean  of  S.  Argnan  D'Orleans,  "girt  the  reins  of  the  Order 
with  the  girdle  of  chastity,  and  prepared  its  feet  for  the  Gospel  of 
Peace."  Here  it  was  that  S.  Dominic,  being  wrapped  in  spirit, 
"saw  the  Lord,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  His  right  hand,  clad 
in  a  cope  of  sapphire."  Here  it  was  that  he  had  the  vision  of  S. 
Mary,  S.  Cecily,  and  S.  Catharine.     Here,  to  this  day,  may  be  seen 
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in  the  church,  upon  a  pedestal,  the  great,  black,  shining  stone, 
said  by  the  legend  to  have  been  hurled  by  the  demon  at  the  Saint, 
to  interrupt  him  in  his  nightly  meditations.  Here  is  shown"  the 
narrow  cell  where  he  prayed,  the  hall  in  which  he  gave  the  habit 
to  S.  Hyacinth,  and  an  orange-tree  in  the  garden,  which,  to  this 
day,  tempts,  with  its  golden  fruit,  the  piety  of  citizens  and  stangers. 

I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  emotions  of  young 
Aquino  on  approaching  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  entering  that 
venerable  church  where  the  bones  of  S.  Sabina  rested,  and  the 
great  Saint  Dominic  had  loved  so  much  to  pray.  Doubtless, 
wonder  and  devotion  were  mixed  with  sad  thoughts  about  his 
mother,  and  with  strange  anticipations  about  his  future  life. 
Doubtless,  long  and  earnestly  he  prayed  before  the  altar,  and 
begged  of  Christ  to  fill  him  with  S.  Dominic's  spirit.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  to 
contemplation — to  prepare  himself  for  that  mighty  mission  which, 
he  was  afterwards  to  fulfil. 

But  his  repose  was  speedily  disturbed.  Theodora,  with  the  fire 
of  her  nature  thoroughly  stirred  up,  finding  that  her  son  had 
been  carried  away  from  Naples,  set  out  forthwith  for  the  Eternal 
City.  She  was  extremely  angry  with  the  friars.  In  vain  the 
Countess  called  at  their  convent;  in  vain  she  begged  admittance, 
by  entreaties  the  most  imploring,  and  by  threats  the  most  indig- 
nant ;  in  vain  she  protested  that,  far  from  wishing  to  trifle  with 
her  son's  vocation,  she  simply  desired  to  confirm  it  all  the  more. 
Thomas  did  not  appear;  the  doors  remained  shut;  the  Domini- 
cans would  not  be  moved.  She  then  bewailed  her  hard  lot 
amongst  the  Eoman  nobility,  and  denounced  to  the  Pope  the  rapa- 
city of  the  cruel  friars,  who,  in  spite  of  her  position  and  all  her 
promises,  had  robbed  her  of  her  boy.* 

The  Dominican  superiors,  perceiving  how  excited  Theodora 
was,f  and  dreading  her  influence  in  the  city,  sent  S.  Thomas  off 
from  Rome,  with  four  others,  to  travel  by  secret  roads  to  Paris. 
Whilst  the  party  was  making  its  way  towards  the  frontier,  Lan- 
dulf  and  Reginald  (the  Saint's  two  brothers)  were  actively  engaged 
ravaging  Lombardy  with  a  band  of  Frederick's  soldiers.  Theodora, 
who  had  heard  of  the  young  Dominican's  departure,  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  ^brothers,  beseeching  them  to  secure  the  fugitive. 
They  set  the  military  at  once  to  watch  the  passes  through  which 
the  Dominicans  might  escape.     Meanwhile,  the  friars,  fagged  with 

*  "  Pendant  que  la  Contease  d'Aqnin  faisait  retentir  toute  la  ville  de  Rome  de  ses  plaintes, 
on  de  ses  menaces  contre  les  Religieux  de  Saint  Dominique,  Thomas  continuait  son  voyage 
vers  la  France."     (Touron,  Liv.  L,  Chap.  X.,  p.  35.) 

t  "  La  madre  .  .  .  si  tenne  gravemente  affrontata,  e  beffata.  vedenrtosi  su  gli  occlii  di 
tutta  Roma,  e  per  la  secouda  volta  defiaudata  de'suoi  aidentissinii  desiderii."  (Frisierio,  Lib. 
L,  Cap.  II,  n.  13,  p.  14.) 
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the  journey,  which  they  had  made  on  foot,  halted  near  Acquapen- 
dente,  between  Sienna  and  Lake  Bolsena.*  Here,  as  they  lay 
resting  tinder  the  shade  of  a  tree,  suddenly  they  beheld  themselves 
surrounded  by  armed  men;  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment, 
Thomas  found  himself,  without  a  chance  of  escape,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  brothers.  The  two  young  soldiers  behaved  with 
great  brutality  to  the  Saint,f  threatened  to  tear  his  habit  off  his 
back,  and,  forcing  him  on  horseback,  carried  him  away  to  San 
Giovanni,  \  whilst  his  companions  fled  hastily  back  to  Eome. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  Theodora's  interview  with  S. 
Thomas,  some  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  energy  of  the  mother, 
and  of  the  calm  determination  of  the  son.  She  made  use  of  every 
argument  she  could  invent,  and  brought  into  play  all  the  passions 
of  her  nature — her  tears,  her  entreaties,  her  prayers,  her  fierce 
anger,  her  threats,  her  hatred,  her  love — but  without  effect.  She 
argued  that  obedience  to  parents  is  a  law  of  God,  that  filial  piety 
is  of  strict  obligation,  that  youth  is  easily  deceived,  that  what 
inexperience  admires  is  condemned  by  mature  reflection,  that 
Thomas  would  ruin  and  disgrace  his  father,  and  bring  upon  the 
family  the  anger  of  the  Emperor — and  so  on  in  a  similar  strain.§ 

But  Thomas  was  immovable.  Though  full  of  tenderness 
towards  his  mother,  he  had  read  enough,  and  had  thought  enough, 
and  had  been  visited  by  God  too  often,  to  abandon  a  call  which 
he  deemed  Divine.  Perceiving  that  neither  threats  nor  blandish- 
ments could  effect  her  purpose,  Theodora  threw  Thomas  into 
prison,  fastened  the  door,  and  set  guards  to  watch  outside.]  She 
then  sent  godless  young  men  in  to  him,  to  argue  him  out  of  his 
resolve.  His  sisters  seconded  their  foolish  mother.  They  alone 
were  permitted  to  serve  the  prisoner;  and  they  practised  all  their 
arts  upon  him,  to  turn  him  from  his  high  vocation.  But  the  calm 
deportment  of  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools,  his  resignation, 
his  tenderness  to  his  sisters,  his  tranquil  mind  ever  fixed  on  things 
Divine,  were  more  powerful,  in  the  end,  than  creature  stubborn- 
ness, or  human  passion.     The  impress  of  heaven  ever  overpowers, 

*  "  Tutto  debile  e  lasso  per  la  stanchezza  del  viaggio  fatto  a  pie,  a  cui  essendo  giovinetto,  e 
di  gentilissima  complessione,  uso  non  era."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IL,  n.  14,  p.  15.) 

t  "  Senza  usare  officio  di  pieta  o  di  carita,  fecero  impeto  in  quelli  a  guisa  de  uemici."  (Vita, 
p.  10.) 

t  "  II  Gibelli  con  parecchi  altri  anticlii  scrittori  della  vita  di  S.  Tommaso  narra  che  il  gio- 
vane  fu  chiuso  nel  paterno  Castello  di  RoccaSecca:  ma  e  tradizione  costante  che  fosse  guar- 
dato  nella  Rocca  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  in  sulla  riva  destra  del  Liri  ove  si  mostra  tuttavia  la 
oella  terrena  (ora  divota  cappella)  in  cui  S.  Tommaso  era  sostenuto  della  Principessa  Teodora 
sua  madre.  ...  La  citta  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni  elesselo  ab  antico  per  suo  Patrouo,  e  la 
Chiesa  nelle  lezioni  del  Breviario  Romano,  dice  anch'essa  che  il  santo  giovane  fn  riuserrato 
non  in  Rocca  Secca,  ma  nella  Rocca  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  ch'era  a  quei  di  dei  Conti  d' Aquino." 
(Civilat  Cattolica,  Seric  Seconda,  Vol.  X.,  19  Maggio,  1855.) 

§  "  La  madre  in  prima  gittogli  al  volto  i  termini  scortesi  e  rozi  da'  suoi  frati  ricevuti,  mos- 
trolli  la  necessita,  che  di  lui  haveva  la  casa.  ch'altrimenti  era  ben  tosto  per  venire  a  doloroso 
fine;  studiandosi  con  queste  ed  altre  apparenti  ragioni,  espresse  con  materuo  affetto,  di 
ritrarlo  dalla  Religione."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  2,  p.  16.) 

||  "  La  madre  lo  facesse  rinchiudere  sotto  stretta  custodia  dentro  -la  rocca  del  lor  Castello 
di  ti.  Giovanni."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  4,  p.  17.) 
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in  the  issue,  the  instability  of  human  influences.  The  two  girls, 
by  degrees,  ceased  their  talking,  and  began  to  listen,  and  finally, 
rendered  themselves  up  to  the  mastery  of  a  superior  power;  their 
hearts  expanded,  their  minds  enlarged;  they  listened,  they  be- 
lieved, they  acted,  they  were  subdued — in  a  word,  S.  Thomas  con- 
verted his  sisters;  his  prison  became  a  hallowed  spot;  his  habit, 
an  earnest  of  high  heroism ;  his  obstinacy,  a  note  of  predestina- 
tion ;  and  his  life,  a  pattern  of  perfection.  They  were  no  longer 
his  guards  and  his  seducers,  but  his  companions,  his  helpmates,  his 
dearest  sisters,  and  his  constant  friends. 

They  put  him  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  his  brethren. 
The  monotony  of  confinement  was  broken  by  study,  prayer,  and 
contemplation.  The  Saint  procured  a  Bible,  the  "Sentences"  of 
the  Lombard,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.*  His  memory, 
which  was  so  retentive  as  never  to  forget  anything  he  once  had 
read,  is  said  to  have  got  these  books  by  heart,  f  Thus  it  was  that 
he  prepared  himself  for  his  mighty  labours  in  the  future. 

But  this  comparative  repose  was  broken  in  upon  rudely  enough 
by  the  perseverant  brutality  of  his  brothers.  They  still  persisted 
in  their  determination  to  force  him  from  religion.  After  they 
had  delivered  him  to  his  mother,  they  were  called  away,  into 
active  service,  under  Frederick.  But,  when  the  troops  had  been 
brought  down  to  Melfi,  and.  were  encamped  near  Ciprano,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  prisoner.  Possibly  they  im- 
agined that,  through  the  influence  of  the  family,  he  had  already 
changed  his  mind.  If  so,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed.  For 
they  found  that,  far  from  being  changed  himself,  Thomas  had 
converted  both  his  sisters.  They  were  furious.J  They  forbade 
the  girls  to  approach  him,  and,  forcing  themselves  in  upon  the 
boy,  they  insulted  him  with  brutal  jests  and  oaths,  and  ended  by 
tearing  his  habit  piece  by  piece  off  his  back.§ 

*  "Dana  la  meme  prison  Thomas  lut  tonte  la  Bible,  et  le  texte  du  maitre  des  Sentences :  il 
y  etudia  aussi  la  traite  des  soplnsmes  d'Aristote."     (Fleury.  Tom.  XVII.,  IAv.  LXXXIV.,  p.  592.) 

t  Tocco  says  of  him : — "  Quod  legendo  caperet,  perpetuo  retineret."  {Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  42, 
p.  670.) 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  memory  was  exercised  more  than  at  present,  partly  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  books,  and  of  understanding  them  when  got.  That  clever,  modest 
writer,  Matthew  of  Paris  (1246),  speaks  of  a  monk  who  could  repeat  all  David's  Psalms  back- 
wards, from  memory. 

t  Chivalry  in  the  thirteenth  century,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  its  decline.  De  La  Marche 
quotes  James  de  Vitry  to  this  effect :— "  Les  pauvres,  les  clercs,  les  abbayes  ne  trouvent  plus  en 
eux  des  deTeuseurs,  mais  des  pers^cuteurs.  lis  retiennent  les  dimes  et  les  offrandes  dues  a 
l'Eglise,  enfreignent  ses  immuuites  6crasent  les  homines  qui  lui  appartiennent  de  prestations 
directes  et  indirectes  {angariis  et  parangariis) ,  ne  respectent  point  le  droit  d'asile,  et  portent 
des  mains  impies  sur  les  personnes  sacrees,  parce  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  pas  leur  register;  mais 
ils  se  gardfnt  bien  d'attaquer  ceux  qui  sont  arm(5s  et  disposes  a  la  lutte.  Aigles  rapaces,  ils  se 
jettent  sur  les  biens  des  defunts,  et  veuleut  avoir  la  mainmorte  pour  ajouter  a  1' affliction  des 
affliggs  c'est-a-dire  des  veuves  at  des  orphelius."  (La  Chaire  Francaise,  Troisieme  Partie,  Chap. 
II.,p.357.) 

§  "  I  Conti  Landolfo  e  Ranoldo  .  .  .  perch'  essi  rinovando  l'antico  proposito  di  levargli 
a  viva  forza  l'habito  dell'  Ordine,  gli  posero  sopercbie-volmeute  le  mani  addosso.  e  non  dubita- 
rono  di  lacerarlo,  talmente  die  la  forma  dell'  hahito  appena  vi  rimase ;  ma  egli  non  si  smar- 
rendo  punto,  racconciatolo  il  meglio,  che  note,  indosso  se  lo  rimise."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap. 
III.,n.6,p.l8.) 
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Meanwhile,  his  sisters  informed  the  Dominicans  outside  of  what 
the  Saint  was  undergoing.  Br.  John  of  S.  Juliano  brought 
another  habit  for  him  from  Naples.  This  made  Landnlf  and 
Reginald  worse  than  they  had  been  before.  They  fixed  upon  a 
most  infamous  expedient  for  shaking  their  younger  brothers  voca- 
tion. They  hired  a  bad  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  her 
secretly  to  his  cell,  to  tempt  him  to  sin.*  Whilst  waiting  the 
issue,  a  fearful  shriek,  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  prison, 
rang  from  one  end  of  the  castle  to  the  other.  A  rush  was  made 
by  Landulf  and  Reginald  to  their  brother's  cell.  They  saw  the 
door  burst  open,  and  beheld  the  girl  rushing  away  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  the  young  man  chasing  her  with  a  blazing  brand, 
which  he  had  just  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  f  Even  the  brutality 
of  the  two  rough  young  soldiers  was  overcome  by  this ;  and  from 
that  day  forth,  they  ceased  to  persecute  their  gentle,  younger 
brother. 

Just  before  his  death,  the  Saint  told  his  familiar  brother  Rainald, 
that-no  sooner  had  the  girl  been  driven  out,  than  he  made  a  cross 
with  the  charred  brand  upon  the  wall,  and  casting  himself  upon 
his  knees  before  it,  made  a  vow  of  chastity  for  life.  Whilst  thus 
praying,  he  fell  into  a  calm,  gentle  sleep,  and  was  ravished  by  a 
heavenly  vision.  He  saw  angels  descending  from  the  clouds,  and 
they  came  and  bound  his  loins  with  the  girdle  of  continence,  and 
armed  him  for  life  as  a  warrior  of  heaven. \  The  pain  of  this 
binding  roused  him  up  with  an  unconscious  cry  of  sutfering.  On 
hearing  it,  his  guards  entered  the  cell,  but  he  carefully  concealed 
his  favour  from  them.  He  declared  to  Rainald  that,  never  since 
that  time  till  his  death,  was  the  spirit  of  darkness  suffered  to 
approach  his  person,  to  seduce  him  from  that  heaven ly-minded- 
ness  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  notes  of  his  gentle,  medita- 
tive character. 

The  girdle  was  worn  by  the  Saint  till  his  death.  Afterwards, 
it  was  given  by  John  of  Vercelli  to  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
Vercelli,  in  Piedmont.  With  what  jealousy  the  friars  preserved 
the  relic,  is  evident  from  their  refusing  to  part  with  it,  even  at  the 
request  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff.§.  A  holy  confraternity  was  speedily 

*  "Istigati  da  Satanasso,  gli  introdiissero  in  camera  una  molto  vaga  e  non  meno  lasciva 
giovane  eon  larga  promessa  fattale  di  denari.  accioehe  ella  con  ogni  arte  procnrasse  di  farlo 
cadere  in  peccato.  e  in  questa  nianiera  spogliarlo  dell'  habito  sacro."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap. 
III.,  n.  7,  p.  18—19.) 

t  "  H»  ponvant  ni  fnir,  ni  eviterlavne  d'nn  objet,  qui  ne  cessoitde  le  poursuivre :  et  sainte- 
ment  irrite  par  sa  presence  meme,  il  arma  sa  main  d'un  tison  allniue;  et  ponrsuivant  a  son 
tour  cet  impudique  instrument  du  demon,  il  1' oblige*  de  se  retirer  avec  precipitation  to**  con- 
vert de  honte  et  rempli  de  frayeur."  (Touron,  Liv.  I,  Chap.  XIII.  f  p.  50.  Boll,  Cap.  II,  n.  11, 
p.  659.     Malv.,2).  602.     Bareille,  Chap.  VIII. .  p.  72.) 

$  Touron,  Liv.  I,  Chap.  XIV.,  p.  51:  Boll.  Cap.  II,  n.  11,  p.  660;  Bareille,  Chap.  VIII,  p.  72. 

§  The  arm-chair  of  Gnstavus  Vasa  was  purchased  for  58,000  florins;  Nelson's  coat  for  £150; 
that  of  Charles  XII.  for  £22.000;  a  tooth  of  Newton  for  £730;  a  cane  of  Voltaire  for  500  francs; 
the  vest  of  Rousseau  for  959  francs;  the  wig  of  Sterne  for  200  guineas;  Napoleon's  hat  for 
1,920  francs.     Why,  then,  may  not  we  prize  the  relics  of  the  saints? 
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established,  called  "The  Angelic  Warfare."  Its  object  was  to 
preserve  purity,  or  to  restore  it,  if  unhappily  it  had  been  forfeited. 
Cords,  made  after  that  given  to  S.  Thomas,  were  worn  by  members 
of  the  institute.  And  Innocent  X.,  in  a  Brief  of  March  21,  1654, 
and  Benedict  XIIL,  in  a  Bull  in  favour  of  the  University  of  Tou- 
louse, enriched  it  with  many  signal  favours.* 

The  confraternity  spread  rapidly  and  widely.  Eich  and  poor 
were  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  this 
glorious  Saint.  Students  of  the  University  were  glad  to  possess  a 
token  of  his  triumph,  and  an  earnest  of  their  own  success  in  re- 
sisting one  of  the  most  seductive  enemies  of  youth  growing  to 
maturity. 

But,  though  his  relations  had  ceased  to  persecute  S.  Thomas, 
they  kept  him  in  his  confinement,  some  say,  two  years — and  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  detained  him  longer,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  influence  of  the  Dominicans  with  the  Pope.  It  was  an  un- 
heard of  thing  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  set  upon,  and  cast  into 
prison,  by  a  band  of  ruffians  in  the  Papal  States — particularly 
when  those  ruffians  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor;  it  was  an 
affront  to  the  Pontiff,  as  well  as  an  infringement  of  the  law.  The 
Dominicans  did  not  represent  their  grievance  in  vain.  The  Holy 
Father  was  roused.  He  not  only  brought  the  case  before  the 
Emperor,  but  he  ordered  him  to  let  the  prisoner  free,  and  to  visit 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  with  condign  punishment.f  Fred- 
erick, having  latterly  been  humiliated  by  the  Viterbesi,  and  having, 
in  consequence,  been  abandoned  by  some  of  his  supporters,  was 
not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  Pontiff.  Orders, 
accompanied  by  threats,  were  at  once  sent  to  Landulf  and  Reginald 
to  set  the  captive  free.  Still,  these  stubborn  soldiers,  with  their 
haughty  mother,  would  take  no  active  steps  to  give  Thomas  his 
liberty.  However,  his  sisters  informed  S.  Juliano  of  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  he  at  once  hurried  to  the  castle,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  companions.!  And  finally,  the  girls  let  their  brother 
down,  through  the  window,  like  another  S.  Paul,  into  the  hands 
of  his  delighted  brethren.  The  party  at  once  set  off  for  Naples, 
and  our  Saint  found  his  rest  once  more  amongst  those  chosen 
souls,  who  had  so  deeply  impressed  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
university  career. § 

*  For  a  full  account,  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  Tom.  I.,  Mart.  7,  §  III.,  p.  744 — 746. 

t  "  Perturbatus  quod  quasi  in  ejus  Provincia  tautus  excessus  fuisse.t  conimissus  mandavit 
Imperatori,  quod  face-ret  de  raptoribus  diguam  pro  convenienti  satisfactione  vindictam." 
(Boll.,  Cap.  II.  n.  9.  p.  659.) 

i  See  Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso,  Cap.  IX.  ,  p.  27. 

§  "I  Padri  dunque  dell'  Ordine,  cb'eran  quivi  venuti,  con  grandissima  festa  il  riceverono, 
come  i\n  Angioldal  Cielo  disceso;  ne  potevano  quasi  crederlo  a  gli  occhi  loro,  tanta  era  la  con- 
tentezza  de  vederlo  libero:  cos\  piu  occultamente  cbe  poterouo,  il  condussero  a  Napoli." 
(Frigerio,  Liv.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  2,  p.  22.) 
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Who,  at  this  period,  was  Superior  of  the  convent,  and  received 
our  Saint's  profession,  is  uncertain.  Many,  following  Tocco,  s*j 
it  was  John  of  S.  Juliano,  the  old  adviser  of  S.  Thomas ;  others; 
such  as  Bernard  Guidonis,  S.  Antoninus,  and  Malvenda,  say  that 
Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino  was  the  Prior — a  man  second  to  none 
at  that  day,  in  virtue,  energy,  and  zeal.  He  joined  the  Order 
during  the  lifetime  of  S.  Dominic ;  founded  the  convent  at  Naples 
(1231) ;  ruled  over  it,  some  say,  till  1255;  and  then  became,  suc- 
cessively, Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  Archbishop  of  Oosenza,  and  Pat- 
riarch of  Jerusalem — in  which  capacity,  like  another  Peter  the 
Hermit,  with  fiery  eloquence,  he  preached,  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, and  from  court  to  court,  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  infidel.* 

A  prelate  of  this  temperament  would  be  but  too  glad  to  engraft 
into  the  Order  a  young  man,  who  had  already,  in  a  marked  degree, 
manifested  a  character,  promising  the  unusual  combinations  of 
genius  with  humility,  of  sweetness  with  firmness,  and  of  an 
almost  womanly  gentleness  with  a  more  than  manly  courage. 

But  Theodora  and  her  soldier-sons,  unfortunately,  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  case.  The  mother  bitterly  repented  having 
permitted  Thomas  to  escape  at  all,  and  blamed  herself  for  culpable 
weakness  in  having  suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  to  Naples. 
She  accused  the  Dominicans  of  dishonesty,  and,  assisted  by  Lan- 
dulf  and  Reginald,  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  to  annul  her  son's 
vows,  and  to  set  the  young  man  once  more  at  liberty. 

The  Holy  Father  sent  for  the  young  Dominican,  and  questioned 
him  in  presence  of  the  Court.  Thomas,  with  his  natural  modesty, 
and  yet  with  gentle  firmness,  told  the  Pope  Iioav  S.  Dominic  had 
called  him  to  religion,  how  unmistakable  was  the  voice,  and  how 
he  attributed  his  present  difficulties,  not  to  the  violence  of  his 
brothers,  or  to  the  loving  indiscretions  of  his  mother ;  but  to  his 
own  many  sins  and  imperfections.  He  implored  the  Pope  to 
protect  him  in  his  one  desire  of  embracing  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
walking  with  sure  step  along  the  road  of  perfect  charity.  Innocen  t, 
and  the  Prelates  about  him,  could  not  suppress  their  emotion 
whilst  witnessing  so  unusual  a  manifestation  of  heavenly  purity 
and  grace.f  We  are  told  that  after  the  young  man  had  finished 
his  appeal,  they  turned  to  Theodora,  and  with  congratulations 
mixed  with  tears,  comforted  her;  and  whilst  they  lauded  Thomas 
to  the  skies,  they  could  not  bring  their  hearts  to  blame  a  mother, 
who  had  made  such  giant  efforts  to  regain  so  loving  and  so  ad- 
mirable a  son. 

*  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Touron,  IAv.  L,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  58. 
t  Mitteuleiter,  p.  71. 
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The  Holy  Father,  too,  acted  with  great  benevolence.  Knowing 
Theodora's  weakness,  he  proposed  to  make  Thomas  Abbot  of 
I^ojita  Cassino,  whilst  still  allowing  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  S. 
Dominic;  and  to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  friars.* 
The  court  extolled  this  generosity  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  His 
brothers  and  relations  implored  Thomas  to  accept  the  tempting 
offer;  and  to  their  prayers,  his  mother  joined  her  warm  entreaties. 
The  one  long  desire  of  her  heart  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  Thomas  had  made  his  resolve.  He  was  inexorable.  He  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  leave  him  alone,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  abide  in  his  vocation.  He  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
thought  of  being  dragged  from  his  position  of  a  simple  friar,  that 
he  spent  his  nights  in  tears  and  prayers,  begging  for  graces  neces- 
sary for  salvation; — the  principal  one  of  which — it  seemed  to  him 
— was  that  of  being  permitted  to  live  without  charge  or  dignity, 
whether  in  the  Cloister  or  in  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  conflict  which  S.  Thomas  had 
to  sustain  whilst  carrying  out  the  strong  inspiration  that  possessed 
him.  .  His  mother  now  no  longer  worried  him,  his  brothers  left 
him  alone,  and  he  was  permitted  to  begin  that  career  of  useful- 
ness, which  was  the  source  ultimately  of  such  blessings  to  the 
Church. 

Not  long  after  this,  Reginald  and  Landulf  had  a  disagreement 
with  the  Emperor.  Frederick  took  his  revenge.  He  destroyed 
their  stronghold,  and  cast  them  into  prison.  Theodora  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  prayer,  and  the  practices  of  an  ascetic 
life — making  up  in  a  short  time  for  that  too  strong  human  ele- 
ment which  she  had  suffered  to  possess  her  heart.  Though  not 
without  blame,  one  cannot  help  looking  with  some  sympathy  at 
her  strong  passionate  nature,  her  violent  devotion  to  her  child,  and 
her  love,  vehement  and  ardent  too,  for  God,  which  ended  in  her 
giving  herself  entirely  to  Him. 


*"Cui  cum  Papa  concederet,  ut  in  ovdine  et  habitu  suo  pneesset  officio,  noluit  ille." 
(Cantimp. :  L,  de  Apibus,  cap.  XX.,  §  10.  Malv.,  p.  6G3.  See  Touron,  p.  64.  Bareille,  p.  86.  Gir 
belli,  p.  38.) 

Echard  puts  the  event  six  or  seven  years  later. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

ALBERTUS     MAGNUS. 


Now  that  S.  Thomas  was  free  from  the  persecutions  of  his 
family,  his  Superiors  began  to  form  plans  for  developing  those 
conspicuous  abilities  which  had  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  the 
schools.  Thomas  was  the  very  man  that  the  keen  eye  of  the 
General  would  fix  upon  as  likely  to  profit  largely  by  the  most 
perfect  education.  From  the  very  first,  knowledge  was  taken  by 
the  Dominicans  as  a  principle  of  power:  not  knowledge  buried  in 
seclusion,  or  antiquated  in  its  form,  but  knowledge,  which  would 
tell  upon  mankind,  and  raise  up  humanity  from  the  egotism  of 
nature,  to  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  This  instinct  is  manifested 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Acts  of  the  first  general  Chapter  of 
the  Dominicans,  by  the  dicta  of  their  greatest  men,  and  by  their 
authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine.*  From  the 
first,  they  seem  to  have  h|id  a  kind  of  fore-knowledge  of  the  great 
combat  that  would  have  to  be  waged  in  the  arena  of  human  rea- 
son. From  the  first,  with  prudence,  forethought,  and  wise  economy, 
they  prepared  a  system  for  turning  the  abilities  of  their  members 
to  the  fullest  account.  With  them,  no  intellect  was  lost.  Power 
was  recognized,  trained,  and  pat  in  motion.  Those  who  were  less 
gifted  were  set  to  less  intellectual  employments ; — those  who  had 
great  powers  were,  with  care  and  patience,  by  time  and  the  best 
professors,  fitted  to  become  lights  of  the  world  and  ornaments  of  the 
Order. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Friars  in  the  studies  of  their  rising 
men,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  S.  Thomas  himself.  He  had 
already  received  a  good  education  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  the  Uni- 
versity;  so   much    so,  that,   as   has    been   seen,   his   name    was 

*  The  Acts  of  the  General  Chapter  say  : — 

"  Studium  in  liheralibns  artibus  et  scientiis  valet  in  Christianitate  ad  mnlta.  Valet  enim 
ad  defensiouem  fldei,  qnam  non  solum  heretici  et  pagani  impugnant,  sed  Philosophi  .  .  . 
Ex  his  ergo  et  multis  aliis  patet  rationibns,  quod  studium  in  artibus  liberalibiis  valde  necessa- 
riuni  in  Ecelesia  est.     (Martene  et  Durand,  ampliss.  collectio,  torn.  IV.     See  Werner,  vol.  /.,  p.  'XI.) 

Again  :  "  Taliter  debent  esse  in  studio  intenti,  ut  de  die,  de  nocte,  in  doino,  in  itinera  legant 
aliquid.  vel  mediteutur,  et  quidquid  poterunt  retinere  corde  tenus  nitentur."  "  Priores  et 
Lectures.  Fratrcsque  onines  ad  Studii  proinotioneni  incuuibere  tenentur."  "  Sacrarum  littera- 
rum  stadium  Religioui  nostra  quain  niaxime  congruit."  "  Ordinamus,  ut  nullus  ad  habitant 
clericalem  in  nostro  online  recipiatur,  vel  ad  professionem  admittatur,  nisi  seiat  distinct*'  et 
clare  legere,  bene  intelligat  ac  declaret  qua?  legit,  et  latinam  calleat  linguam."  (See  Const, 
etc.,  Capitulorum  Oeneralium  S.  Ord.  Pcedic.  Bomoe,  MDCLV.) 

(64) 
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mentioned  by  the  learned  in  the  city  with  mingled  awe  and 
admiration.  With  such  an  intellectual  capital  as  our  Saint  pos- 
sessed, he  might  fairly  have  been  set  to  work  in  the  active  minis- 
trations of  his  Order.  But  fortunately,  his  superiors  were  men 
who  looked  into  the  future,  and  knew  how  a  present  sacrifice 
would  be  repaid.  They  were  aware  that  a  young  man,  carefully 
built  up,  fully  formed  by  a  process  of  so  much  study,  and  so  much 
training  spread  over  so  much  time,  would  be  as  a  fortress  for  de- 
fence or  for  attack.  These  men  were  awa,re  that  time  is  as  essen- 
tial a  condition  for  maturing  a  man,  as  it  is  for  ripening  a  fruit ; 
you  may  bake  an  apple,  but  you  cannot  ripen  it  at  pleasure.  To 
force  nature  beyond  its  pace,  be  it  in  man  or  beast,  is  not  to  build 
nature  up,  but  to  pull  nature  down.  Time,  and  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense— patience,  and  confidence  in  the  result — these  were  the 
secrets  of  Dominican  success.  Like  the  great  material  buildings 
of  those  days,  they  built  up — stone  upon  stone,  in  labour  and  toil, 
in  process  of  time — men,  full  of  light  and  intellectual  activity,  with 
their  moral  nature  trained  and  consolidated  into  stability.  Thus  it 
was  that  instead  of  looking  on  S.  Thomas's  education  as  finished, 
they  considered  it  as  only  just  begun.  His  mind  was  now  in  a 
position  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  scientific  things.  It  was 
open :  light  could  be  poured  in  with  advantage.  Who  was  the 
master  capable  of  bringing  it  to  its  perfection  ? 

This  question,  no  doubt,  John  of  Germany,  fourth  General  of 
the  Dominicans,  must  have  asked  himself;  it  was  not  a  question 
of  distance  or  expense,  but  a  question  of  doing  the  best  for  the 
Order.  So  he  at  once  set  off  with  the  Saint,  on  foot,  for  a  three 
months'  journey,  from  Eome  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Cologne, 
where  Albertus  Magnus  was  lecturing.*  When  the  reader  calls  to 
mind  what  kind  of  undertaking  such  a  journey  must  have  been, 
especially  when  made  with  no  other  assistance  than  a  prayer-book 
and  a  stick,  and  that  by  an  old  man,  and  a  delicate  youth,  he  will 
begin  to  realize  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  could,  even  at  this  date,  number  eight  provinces, 
sixty  convents,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  friars.  What  was 
easier  than  for  the  General  to  have  saved  himself  this  tedious 
journey  ?  Why  could  he  not  have  sent  S.  Thomas  to  Bologna,  or 
to  Naples,  or  to  Paris,  where  there  were  teachers  renowned  for 
learning  and  ability  ?  The  reason  is  simple  as  the  principle  is 
golden.  Because,  at  that  date,  no  scholar  was  so  promising  as  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  no  master  had  so  high  a  reputation  as 
Albertus  Magnus. 


*  Qnem  quum  Joannes  Teutonicus  magister  ordinis  in  carissimum  in  Christo  filium  susce 
pisset,  dnxit  emu  Parisios  et  deinde  Colouiam.  ubi  sab  Alberto,  magistro  in  Tneologia  ejnsdein 
ordinis,  florebat  studium.     (Antoninus,  Hist,  p.  5,  tit.  2i,  cap.  7,  §  34.) 
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Unfortunately,  historians  have  left  us  no  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  of  the  young  student  with  the  venerable  General. 

The  modesty  of  the  Saint  himself,  his  horror  of  being  talked 
about,  and  the  natural  reserve  of  a  lofty  mind,  has  deprived  pos- 
terity of  much  that,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  full  of  interest, 
and  have  tended  to  edification.  One  anecdote  is  however  told  of 
the  Saint  and  his  companion  which  shows  how,  from  his  early 
days,  he  had  learnt  to  love  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is 
related  that,  as  they  were  approaching  their  destination,  and  they 
descried  what  appeared  a  distant  town,  and  as  the  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Paris  grew  upon  them  with  their  advancing  steps,  the 
General  turned  to  Thomas,  and  said  "What  would  you  give, 
Brother  Thomas,  to  be  king  of  that  city  "?  "I  would  rather  have 
S.  John  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew," 
replied  the  young  man,  "  than  be  king  of  the  whole  of  France/'* 

The  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  would  not  be  complete,  were  I 
to  omit  a  brief  notice  of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  teaching 
exerted  so  profound  an  influence  upon  him.  If  Thomas  surpassed 
his  Professors  at  Naples  and  Cologne,  at  all  events,  he  now  met 
his  match  in  a  teacher,  whose  breadth  of  knowledge  and  wride  ex- 
perience must  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  something  yet 
for  him  to  learn.  Nothing  is  a  greater  blessing  for  a  master-mind, 
than  to  conie  in  contact  with  another  master-mind,  more  highly 
educated,  and  with  a  more  matured  experience  than  itself. 

Albert  was  born  of  the  noble  family  of  Bollstadt  in  1193,  at 
Lavingen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  Bavarian  Suabia. 
Some  of  his  historians  say  that,  like  S.  Isidore,  he  was  dull  as  a 
boy.  Others  tell  us  that  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  tutor  at 
home,  that  accompanied  by  an  uncle,  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
the  most  famous  dialecticians  at  Paris.  The  next  we  hear  of  him 
is  at  Padua,  applying  himself  to  medicine  and  mathematics.  Here 
it  was  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Br.  Jordan,  the  General  of  the 
Dominicans — who  had  already,  by  his  eloquence,  attracted  one 
thousand  young  men  out  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna 
— to  join  the  Order.  At  once  the  Dominicans,  seeing  what  a 
prize  they  had  drawn,  set  about  making  the  most  of  it.  Albert 
must  complete  his  education.  He  was  sent  at  once  to  Bologna, 
the  second  centre  of  the  then  intellectual  world.  Next  he  began 
to  teach.    As  lecturer,  he  was  unrivalled.f     People  went  in  crowrds 

*  Cardinal  Augustine  Valerio,  in  his  book  Be  cautione  in  cdendis  libris,  shows  how  highly 
S.  Thomas  prized  this  work  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  and  how  careful  he  was  with  his  penman- 
ship: "  S.  Thomas,"  he  says,  "  sanctissimorum  virorum  doctissimus,  cum  commentarium 
S.  Chrysostomi  in  sanctum  Evangelistam  Matthseum  in  ejus  manus  pervenisset,  thesaurum  se 
reperisse  existiraans,  sua  manu  illud  totum  descripsisse  fertur,  iudustriam  Demosthenis  imita- 
tns,  qui  Thucydidis  scripta  non  semel,  sed  octies  descripserat."  (See  La  Carita,  Ann.  II,  vol 
IV.,  p.  252.) 

t  And  yet  he  did  not  make  use  of  startling  methods  to  gain  disciples.  From  Albert,  possi- 
bly S.  Thomas  gained  a  portion  of  that  admirable  spirit  of  intellectual  moderation,  for  which 
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to  listen  to  him  as  to  an  intellectual  wonder,  Princes,  Bishops, 
Prelates,  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  laymen  and  clerics,  all  thronged 
into  the  hall  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  logic,  ethics,  and 
physics  of  Aristotle,  and  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  were  the 
subject-matter  of  his  lectures.  He  put  a  new  impetus  of  intel- 
lectual life  into  a  body  of  men  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
intellectual  enough  before,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  second 
founder  of  the  Order.  He  went  from  Freiburg  to  Regensburg, 
and  from  Strasburg  to  Cologne,  always  begging  his  way,  and 
travelling  on  foot,  giving  lectures  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1228,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  studies, 
and  to  put  them  on  a  footing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Then  he  returned  to  Cologne.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first 
met  S.  Thomas,  who  became  his  favourite  disciple,  and  to  whom 
in  private  he  opened  the  stores  of  his  capacious  mind. 

Albert's  life  looks  as  if  it  were  wholly  taken  up  in  travelling 
and  talking.  In  1245,  he  was  again  sent  to  Paris  to  take  his 
Doctor's  cap,  and  to  give  public  lectures  in  S.  James's.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  attained  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  pro- 
fessor. Some  of  his  later  historians  declare  that  so  great  was  the 
press  to  hear  him,  that  no  building  in  Paris  was  large  enough  to 
contain  his  audience,  and  that  thus  he  was  forced  to  lecture  in 
the  open  air.*  In  1248,  he  was  once  more  sent  back  to  Cologne, 
to  become  Regens,  and  Primarius  Lector  of  the  school.  In  1254, 
he  was  elected  Provincial.  The  year  after,  he  was  called  to  Rome, 
and  made  Master  of  the  Sacred  Pala,ce.  In  1260,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Regensburg,  and  then  Papal  Legate  in  Poland,  by 
Alexander  IV.  Any  one  of  these  offices  would  have  been  full 
occupation  for  any  ordinary  man.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Albertus  Magnus  held  each  of  them  with  credit — that  as  Professor 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries;  that  as  Regens,  he  was  a 
zealous  and  prudent  reformer;  that  as  Bishop,  he  left  a  mark 
which  remains  to  this  day ;  that  as  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
he  astonished  his  hearers  by  the  wisdom  of  his  discourse ;  that  as 
Papal  Legate,  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  period  towards 
mitigating  the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  and  encouraging  a  Christian 
spirit — when  it  is  remembered  how  in  those  troubled  times  he  was 


he  was  so  justly  famed..  Of  Albert,  Peter  of  Prussia  says:  -"In  omnibus  suis  scriptis  liunc 
humilitatis  modiim  servat,  ut,  cum  alta  mirabiliter  validissimis  ratiouibus  sanctse  Scripturae 
ac  sanctorum  auctoritatibus  muniens  scriptitat,  nulli  tameu  unquaiu  doctori  pnejudieiuni  in 
suis  opinionibus  voluit  generare;  unde  quam  ssepe  proprias  opiniones  ponena,  praeuiittit  sic  in- 
quiens — '  Siue  prsejudicio  loquens  .  .  .  Salva  pace  sic  videtur  loquendum.  .  .  .  Ita  cum 
aliis  magistris  sentio  .  .  .  Hsec  opinio  videtur  niibi  probabilior '  .  .  .  In  quo  modo  scri- 
bendi  nnllus  doctorum  ipsi  similis  reperitnr  .  .  .  Unde  maluit  inscius  in  quibusdam  reputari 
quam  temerarius  in  periculosis."  {Cap.  V.)  See  also  Sighart — Hcertel— Bianco.  Die  alte  Uni- 
versitdt  Kb'ln.    Compare  D'Assailly,  p.  383. 

*  Ses  lecons  sur  Aristote  eurent  uu  feel  succes,  que,  faute  de  salle  assez  vaste,  il  dut,  dit-on, 
les  faire  en  plein  air,  sur  un'e  place  a  laquelle  on  donna  son  nom:  place  de  Maitre- Albert  on  Au- 
bert,  pins  place  Maubert.  Dans  les  environs  se  trouve  encore  aujourd'hui  la  rue  Maitre-AlbcrL 
(Franklin,  vol.  I.,  p.  178.) 
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occupied  in  defending  his  Order,  in  making  peace,  in  acting  as 
arbitrator  between  rivals,  for  instance,  in  1249,  1251,  1258,  and 
that  over  and  above  the  performance  of  all  these  active  duties,  he 
repeated  the  entire  Psalter  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  wrote 
twenty-one  folio  volumes  *  upon  every  then  known  subject  that 
can  be  put  under  logic,  metaphysics,  psychology,  natural  science, 
ethics,  theology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  rest,  we  begin  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  manner  of  a  giant  S.  Thomas  had  for  his  pro- 
fessor, f  Is  there  any  man  in  the  whole  range  of  history  who  has 
manifested  in  equal  proportions  such  practical  ability,  such  specu- 
lative power,  and  indefatigable  industry  ?  Well  may  his  contempo- 
raries have  called  him  the  "Doctor  Universalis,"  and  Engelbert 
have  written  of  him  "  Vir  in  omni  scientia  adeo  divinus,  ut  nostri 
temporis  stupor  et  miraculum  congrue  vocari  possit.  J 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Albert  took  a  wide  and  profound  view 
of  the  conditions  of  the  intellectual  world  of  his  day.  A  man 
does  not  labour  as  he  laboured,  nor  strike  out  a  novel  course  of 
teaching,  with  the  likelihood  of  being  misunderstood,  without 
having  a  grave  reason  for  doing  so.  The  very  task  which  he  set 
himself  to  accomplish,  points  to  the  depth  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  times.  He  saw  clearly  the  immense  influence 
which  had  been,  and  still  was  being  exerted,  by  those  vast  intel- 
lectual powers  represented  by  the  Koran,  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Stagyrite.  Much  truth  thrown  into  philosophic  form  was  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  The  power  of  Greek  thought,  its  precision,  its 
clearness,  its  order,  its  logical  force,  together  with  the  traditionary 
teachings  of  men  of  intelligence,  as  subtle  as  profound,  could 
always  make  a  respectable  appearance,  and  often  confuse  those 
who  were  really  seeking  after  truth,  and  keep  them  from  perceiv- 
ing clearly  the  philosophy  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Besides,  not  only  had  the  enemy  to  be  attacked,  but  the  whole 
body  of  catholic  teaching,  like  some  vast  city,  had  to  be  defended 
— and  defended,  not  merely  against  the  assaults  of  her  own  children, 
but  against  the  clever  insinuations,  the  artful  fallacies,  the  philo- 

*  Brought  out  by  the  French  Dominican,  Peter  Jammy.    Lyons,  1651. 

Medieval  Professors  sometimes  made  their  students  write  for  them.  Some  had  as  many 
as  fifty  young  men  at  work  at  a  time.  St.  Peter  of  Cluuy  employed  men  to  translate  from  the 
Arabic.     S.  Raymund  got  work  done  in  the  convents  of  the  Order. 

t  L'enumeration  des  ouvrages  laisses  par  Albert  le  Grand  ou  recueillis  sous  son  nom.  en 
vingt-et-un  volumes  in-folio,  n'occupe  pas  moins  de  douze  pages  dans  la  Bibliotheque  des  ecri- 
vains  de  son  ordre.     (Haure'au,  Tom.  II. ,  p.  5.)    Some  say  he  wrote  eight  hundred  works. 

$  De  Summo  Bono.    (Tom.  III.,  c.  9.) 

This  is  rather  different  from  the  criticism  of  that  industrious  bigot  Prantl.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus (geb.  1193.  gest.  1280.)  war  ein  unklarer  Kopf  und  nicht  befahight,  irgend  eine  grundsatz- 
liche  Auffassung  hinauszudenken,  soweit  dieselbe  reh-.ht.  .  .  .  Aber  Verstand  oder  etwa  gar 
philosophische  Begabung  besass  er  wohl  nicht  in  hoherem  Grade,  als  die  ganze  grosse  Masse 
aller  Mittelmassigen,  ja,  wie  sich  alsbald  zeigen  soil  sogar  in  geringerem  Grade.  .  .  .  Wenn 
in  Bezug  auf  bekannte  Anekdoten  iiber  die  erste  Jugend  und  das  Greisenalter  des  Albertus 
seine  Feinde,  die  Frauziskaner  von  ihm  sagten,  "  Ex  asino  philosophus  factus  et  ex  philosopho 
asinus,"  so  trafen  sie  hiemit  audi  in  derbstem  Ausdrucke  dock  etwas  Richtiges.  (Prantl, 
Qeschiehte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande.  B.  III.,  cap.  17,  p.  89.) 
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sophical  systems  of  men  with  intelligence  every  bit  as  powerful, 
and  as  educated,  as  her  own.  All  this  was  clear  to  Albertus 
Magnus. 

The  two  grand  objects  he  kept  in  view  during  his  brilliant 
career  as  Professor,  and  his  long  labours  as  Theologian,  were,  first, 
that,  the  influences  of  philosophy,  the  wisdom,  clearness,  and 
systematic  methods  of  the  powers  of  Paganism,  should  be  brought 
over,  and  turned  round  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  the  Church, 
— that  Aristotle  should  be  Christianized ;  and,  secondly,  that  faith 
should  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  vast  scientific  organism, 
through  the  application  of  Christianized  philosophy  to  the  dogmata 
of  revealed  religion.  Thus  would  the  Church  possess  all  the 
highest  truths  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  purest  form,  with- 
out the  alloy  of  error  that  is  generally  encrusted  round  the  noblest 
of  human  speculations.  Thus  she  would  present  an  impregnable 
barrier  to  the  efforts  of  pride  of  intellect,  when  endeavouring  to 
overset  the  framework  of  the  Church.  Thus,  also,  would  that 
almost  endless  array  of  points  of  belief,  of  which  religion  is  com- 
posed, be  united  in  the  oneness  of  a  philosophic  form,  and  instead 
of  being  objects  of  difficulty  to  the  enquirer,  in  reality,  startle  his 
mind,  not  only  by  their  reasonableness,  but  by  their  strict  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  What  could  be  more  Divine  than  the  con- 
ception of  salvation  as  reflected  in  that  splendid  Svmma  of  S. 
Thomas,  which,  humanly  speaking,  would  never  have  existed  had 
it  not  been  for  Albertus  Magnus  ? 

It  was  not  without  causing  astonishment,  and  I  may  say,  not  with- 
out some  scandal,  that  Albert  set  about  this  great  work  of  bringing 
Aristotle  into  the  midst  of  Christianity.  Had  he  contented  him- 
self with  hunting  up  old  manuscripts,  with  laboriously  searching 
out  the  true  text,  and  still  more  laboriously,  perhaps,  eliciting  the 
true  meaning,  by  comparing  one  execrable  translation  from  the 
Arabic,  with  a  still  more  execrable  translation  from  the  Greek ; — ■ 
or,  foiled  in  this, — by  comparing  one  part  of  the  author  with  an- 
other, or  with  Theophrastus  or  Avicenna,  men  might  simply  have 
wondered  at  the  extraordinaiw  hobby  of  an  industrious  book- 
worm.* But  he  did  far  more  than  this : — he  actually  had  the 
boldness  to  modify,  and  mould  Aristotle,  by  the  right  of  Christian 
principles,  into  a  Christian  form,  to  be  set  before  Christian  men, 
as  Christian  philosophy.  And  what  is  more,  he  made  use  of  the 
position  he  occupied  of  Public  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy to  instil  his  novel  views  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 

*  Some  say  that  Albert  only  knew  the  Arabian  philosophy  through  Jewish  writers.  (See 
Dr.  A.  Schmiedl's  interesting  Studien  ilber  jiidisdie,  insonders  jiidisch-arabische  Religionsphilosophie, 
Die  Engeltehre,p.  78,  also  Schuiolders,  Essai  surles e'coles pMlosophiques  chez  les  Arabes,p.  263.  Muuk, 
Le  guide  des  e'gare's.  I  J.  p.  60.) 
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tion.  Never  before  this,  had  Aristotle  .been  made  the  special 
subject-matter  for  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  never  before  had 
the  disciples  of  any  professor  seen  their  master  with  such  fulness, 
depth,  and  comprehensiveness,  build  up  so  vast  a  system  of  harmo- 
nious truth.*  Albert  has,  over  and  over,  been  accused  of  "in- 
troducing the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  into  the  very  sanctuary  of 
Christ,"  of  "allotting  to  him  the  principal  seat  in  the  middle  of 
Christ's  temple;"  of  being  drunk  with  the  wine  of  secular  science, 
human  wisdom,  and  profane  philosophy;  of  uniting  contentious, 
thorny,  and  garrulous  dialectics  with  most  sacred  and  most  pure 
theology,  and  of  teaching  his  followers  a  new  and  philosophic 
method  of  explaining  and  teaching  the  Holy  Word.  He  has 
been  called  "  an  ape,"  and  "  an  ass,"  has  been  accused  of  sorcery, 
and  of  witchraft,"  f  and,  in  fact,  has  received  that  tribute  from 
the  foolish,  which  all  truly  superior  men  are  accustomed  to  receive, 
and  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

It  would  be  too  long,  and  beside  the  purpose,  to  go  round  the 
many-sided  fabric  of  theology,  and  point  out  the  merits  of  this 
mighty  architect.  It  will  suffice  to  hint,  in  the  words  of  an  able 
writer,  at  one  or  two  of  the  services  he  rendered  in  particular 
questions.  "  He  added  two  new  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
he  exposed  the  fallacies  of  pantheism ;  he  completed  the  Lombard's 
doctrine  on  reprobation;  refuted  with  consummate  ability  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  the  World,  introduced 
the  famous  distinction  ever  since  employed  against  optimists ; 
illustrated  by  ingenious  analogies  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication ;  and  went  more  profoundly  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
into  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity."! 

Besides  being  a  theologian  and  philosopher — indeed,  the  first 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  his  day — Albert  was  also  great  in 
natural  history,  he  was  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  a  geographer,  an 
architect,  a  geologist,  and  a  mechanic,  besides  being  an  anatomist 
and  an  alchemist.§  He  spent  thirty  years'  toil  in  working  at  an 
automaton,  which  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  to  speak — 
the  same,  if  the  tradition  have  any  truth  in  it,  which  so  startled 

*  In  der  that  ist  er  es  gewesen,  welch er  das  christliche  Abendland  zuer*t  in  das  Verstand- 
niss  der  Aristotelischen  Philosophie  einfiihrte,  wie  er  anch  der  Erste  sie  znm  besonderen  Ge- 
genstande  offentlicher  Lehrvortrage  machte :  er  uberraschte  seine  Zeitgenossen  durch  em 
zusammenhangendes  System  philosophischer  Lehren.     {Werner,  B.  I., p.  89.) 

t  "Telle  perfection  y  a-t-il  eu,  qu'aucuns  lui  ont  jete"  le  chat  aux  jambes,  qu'il  estoit  necro- 
mancien  et  detestable  magicien."  {See  Histoire  desplus  illustres  et  scavans  hommes  de  leur  siecles. 
Thevet.p.m.) 

%  With  him  began  the  distinction  of  essentia  and  existentia.  Pschyology  owes  to  him  the 
conception  of  the  ~soul  as  totum  potestativum.  All  theological  virtues  are  virlutes  infuses.  Con- 
science the  first  law  of  reason.  He  also  did  more  than  any  other  towards  determining  the  lim- 
its of  the  reason's  knowledge  of  God. 

§  He  wrote  twenty-six  books  on  animals,  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  interesting,  des- 
cribing their  physiological,  anatomical,  and  historical  character.  The  commerce  oi  furs  had 
brought  many  northern  animals  before  him.  He  describes  shoals  of  herrings,  speaks  of  whales, 
of  birds,  of  falconry,  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  alchemy. 
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St.  Thomas  when,  unawares,  he  came  upon  it  in  the  workshop  of 
Albert,  that  he  seized  the  first  stick  that  came  to  hand,  and 
shrieking  Salve !  Salve !  smashed  the  fearful  monster  to  pieces, 
thinking  it  to  be  some  cruel  savage  who  was  about  to  attempt 
his  life.*  He  entertained  William  of  Holland,  in  the  midst  of 
the  severest  winter,  in  a  garden  he  had  constructed,  breathing  the 
softest  zephyrs  of  spring,  and  filled  with  most  delicate  flowers. f 
Humboldt  declares  that  in  his  Liber  Cosmographicus  de  natura 
locorum  he  surpasses  in  many  points  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
As  a  botanist,  Maier  puts  him  before  all  the  ancients  but 
Theophrastus.  Dr.  Jesser,  who  brought  out  his  work  De  Vege- 
tabilibus  et  Plantis,  and  is  a  thorough  bigot,  equals  Albert  in 
his  Cosmos  to  Aristotle  and  to  Humboldt.  Peter  Crescentia 
popularized  his  discoveries  and  views.  His  chemical  knowledge 
may  not  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  Arabians  Ceber  and 
Kazes,J  whose  doctrines  he  tried  to  reconcile  with  Aristotle's 
teachings  on  the  elementary  properties  of  matter ;  but  he  certainly 
far  surpassed  all  the  ancients  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  experiments, 
and  in  some  of  his  discoveries.  He  could  make  gunpowder.  His 
remarks  on  gems  would  repay  the  perusal  of  the  student  at  this 
day.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies, 
and  to  detect  various  relations  of  metals  to  each  other,  while  he 
greatly  increased  the  practical  utility  of  chemical  materials.§  Even 
the  Jews  looked  upon  his  writings  and  discoveries  with  respect. |  A 
certain  Abraham  translated  into  Arabic  his  Summa  of  natural 
philosophy;  while  the  learned  Jewish  physician,  Portaleone 
(1542 — 1612)  pays  a  handsome  compliment  to  Albert's  treatment 
of  "  precious  stones,"  in  that  portion  of  his  scarce  and  celebrated 
work,  "  Schilte-ha-Gribborim,"  which  touches  on  the  subject.^" 
Then  as  a  geographer,  Albert  is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  dis- 
covery of  America;**  and,  as  an  architect,  he  gave  plans  for  several 
churches;  and  the  first  design  of  the  stately  cathedral  of  Cologne 
is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  his  drawings. ft 

What  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  this  extraordinary  man 

*  Both  Gerbert  (Sylvester  IT.)  and  Roger  Bacon  had  a  statue,  it  is  said,  which  answered  all 
their  questions.     (See  Lecky's  Rise  of  Rationalism,  Vol.  I.,  p.  301.) 

t  "  We  are  told  that  Hallaj,  a  famous  juggler  and  fanatic,  who  was  executed  at  Bagdad  (a. 
d.  922),  could  astonish  his  numerous  spectators  by  making  winter-fruits  appear  in  summer,  and 
summer  fruits  in  winter."     (Chrichton's  Arabia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  22.) 

$  Razes  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  was  director  of  the  hospital  at  Rlie"  in  Irak,  his  birth- 
place, and  Professor  at  Bagdad.  His  fame  is  principally  owing  to  his  medical  writings.  Geber, 
a  native  of  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was  the  father  of  Arabian 
chemistry.  He  is  said  to  have  written  five  hundred  volumes  on  chemistry.  Four  tracts  only 
remain. 

§  For  a  full  account  of  Albert's  chemical  labours,  see  Kopp,  Oeschichte  der  Chemie,  4  Bande. 

||  (See  Niedner,  Kirchengeschichte,  p.  487.) 

If  The  following  works  of  Albert  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew:— De  Forma  Visionis,  De 
Causis,  De  Anima,  De  Spiritu  Brutorum,  by  Jehuda  Romano.  Summa  Philosophies  Naturalis,  by  R. 
Abraham.    De  demviis,  partly,  by  A.  Portaleone. 

**  (See  Werner,  B.  I.,  p.  85.) 

tt  Kreuser,  der  Christliche  Kirchenbau,  p.  275. 
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is,  that,  though  he  knew  neither  Greek,  Arabic,  nor  Hebrew; 
though  he  was  very  feeble  in  history ;  *  though  he  is  simply  ludi- 
crous when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  etymology  of  words ;  f  still, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  understood  Aristotle  better 
than  our  great  modern  philologists ;  J  and  added  to  all  this  versa- 
tility, was  a  simplicity,  a  modesty,  a  gentleness,  a  piety,  a  love  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  a  love  for  our  Lady,  a  devotional  spirit,  a  moral 
sublimity  of  character,  which  has  ranked  him  justly  among  the 
blessed,  and  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  saints.§  So  great 
was  his  piety  and  learning,  that  some  writers  declare  that  his 
knowledge  was  infused  into  him  by  heaven. || 

One  can  well  imagine  him  swaying  the  minds  of  his  disciples  by 
the  marvellousness  of  his  many-sided  knowledge.  One  can  see 
now,  in  imagination,  that  placid  figure,  those  features,  beautiful 
in  their  regularity;  those  eyes,  singularly  meditative  and  pro- 
found; those  lips,  speaking  of  gravity  and  energy;  and  that 
general  impress  of  calm  genius,  with  passion  altogether  conquered, 
or,  at  all  events,  entirely  controlled;  as — surrounded  by  admiring 
and  loving  eyes — he  unfolds  the  hidden  science  of  the  saints,  or 
dwells  upon  the  origins  and  springs  of  God's  beautiful  creation.  *f 

He  continued  teaching  till  he  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and 
ended  his  laborious  and  saintly  life  in  1280.  ** 

Such  was  the  master  selected  by  John  of  Germany  for  young 
Thomas  of  Aquino.  Such  was  the  chance  given  to  the  young 
Dominican  for  bringing  to  their  highest  perfection  those  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  nature  and  grace  entrusted  to  him  by  God.ff    When 

*  "  Zahlt  er  die  Pythagoraer  unter  die  Stoiker,  sagt,  Sokrates  sei  eili  Macedonier  gewesen, 
e.T  meint,  Hesiod  habe  auch  den  Namen  Homer  getragen,  Anaxagoras  und  Empedokles  seien 
beide  aus  Italien  gewesen ;  den  Plato  betraehtet  er  als,  den  "  Princeps  Stoicorum ;"  den  Nanien 
"  Epicuraer"  erklart  er  so,  dass  er  sagt,  sie  seien  Leute.  welche  auf  der  faulen  Haut  (super 
cutem)  liegen,  oder  sicb  urn  Unuutzes  bekiunmern  (curantes) ;  Endymion  leitet  er  ab  von  in 
und  dymioii  (iutelleetus)."    Stock!,  B.  II.,  erst.  Abt.,  p.  358.    See  also  Werner,  S.  Thomas,p.  88. 

t  Adam  of  Perseigne  seems  to  bave  bad  a  little  toucb  of  philological  knowledge.  (Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  vol.  IV.,  1227.) 

t  u  Albertus  habe  den  Aristotles  wobl  besser  verstanden,  als  unsere  neueren  grossen  Philo- 
logen."     (Ritter,  B.  I.  p.  626— StSckl,  B.  II.  p.  352—421.) 

§  His  spirit  is  seen  in  De  adhcerendo  Deo,  cap.  V. 

||  "  Inde  ben  tosto  fa  [Tomaso]  per  degui  rispetti  inviato  a  Colonia  per  sentire  Alberto  il 
Magno,  oracolo  di  quel  secolo  nelle  scientie  tanto  humane,  quanto  divine,  infuseli  piu  tosto 
liberalmente  da  Dio,  cb'a  forza  di  studio  da  lui  acquistate."  (Frig.  I.  I.,  c  IV.,  n.  4, p.  24.)  See 
also  Ulric  Engelbert,  bis  disciple,  De  Summo  bono,  Tract  III.,  c.  9. 

IT  He  deserved,  if  any  one  ever  did,  the  same  epitaph  as  Alfonso  Tostatus,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  divine: 

"  Hie  stupor  est  mundi,  qui  scibile  discutit  omne." 

**  Celestine  III.  became  Pope  when  he  was  eighty-five  years  old;  Raymond  of  Pennafort 
lived  and  worked  till  ninety-eight.  Some  say  that  Albert  lost  his  knowledge  when  he  became 
old:  so  most  people  do  when  past  eighty-four.  Newton,  at  the  end,  entirely  forgot  all  bis  great 
discoveries,  and  Kant,  all  his  critical  philosophy.  The  legend  referred  to  is  mentioned  by  Fla- 
minius.  Leander,  and  Jammy .  Lacordarre,  also,  mentions  it  in  his  Histoire  de  Saint  Dominique,  p. 
37.  D'Assailly  relates  that  our  Lady  appeared  to  Albert,  and  asked  him  "  '  Dans  quelle  science 
veux-tu  devenir  habile?' "  .  .  .  "'Jevoudrais  devenir  habile  dans  la  connaissance  de  la 
nature,'  re>oudit  siniplement  Albert."  "  '  Tu  seras  ce  que  tu  desires  et  le  plus  grand  des  phi- 
losophes,'  murmura  la  Vierge,  un  peu  surprise  et  desolee,  '  niais  parce  que  tu  n'as  point  prefeVo' 
la  science  de  mon  fils,  la  th6ologie,  un  jour  viendra,  ou,  perdant  meme  la  science  de  la  nature, 
tu  te  retrouveras  l'iutelligence,  voil6e  comme  a  present.'  "  (D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  48. 
Pans  :  Didier,  1870.) 

ft  His  sanctity  is  evident  from  these  words  of  Peter  of  Prussia  :  (Vit.  Alb  ,  p.  230.)    "  Cum 
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th£  genius  of  the  Italian  is  directed  and  fostered  by  the  genius  of 
the  German,  the  result  cannot  but  be  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
cultivated  ability  and  power. 


beatus  Thomas  ejus  disci pnlus  sanctorum  adscriberetur  catalogo,  de  Alberti  etiam  canonization* 
nt  aiunt,  tractab'atur  ,■  licet  propter  negligentiam  fratrum  prosecutione  careret."  (See  also 
Sigbart,  cap.  XXXVII. p.  285.) 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

TEACHING    DOWN    TO    S.    ANSELM. 


Before  attempting  an  account  of  the  studies  of  S.  Thomas 
under  Albert,  a  rapid  sketch  must  be  drawn,  as  with  a  stroke,  of 
the  course  of  the  theological  current  up  to  the  period  of  his 
pupilage. 

There  is  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  influence  which  one 
grand  idea,  introduced  by  the  Redemption,  has  exerted  on  the 
most  powerful  of  minds.  Before  the  principle  of  Christianity,  by 
which  is  meant  the  whole  idea  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  was 
set  to  work,  the  power  of  mere  reason,  the  religion  of  passion  and 
sense,  ruled  paramount  in  the  world.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
isolated  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  refer  to  those  multitudinous 
peoples  whose  ruling  principle  was  naturalism  and  materialism, 
and  whose  highest  efforts  never  reached  beyond  the  misty  vision 
of  a  doubtful  splendour — too  volatile  to  be  firmly  grasped,  and  too 
weak,  compared  with  passion  and  pride,  to  affect  the  destinies 
of  men.  When  a  higher  philosophy  for  a  time  seemed  to  gather 
to  itself  the  natural  aspirations  of  humanity  after  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true,  the  coarseness  of  nature  soon  eclipsed  the 
refinement  of  reason;  and  those  two  sympathetic  developments 
which  domineer  where  Christianity  does  not  counteract  them — 
pride  that  ends  in  blindness,  and  sensuality  that  ends  in  despotism 
— took  possession  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  man.* 

Reason,  left  to  itself,  history  assures  us,  will  go  astray ;  sense, 
uncurbed  by  illuminated  reason,  history  as  clearly  says,  will  pro- 
duce disorder.  Reason  has  been  tried,  and  reason  has  failed; 
sense  has  been  master,  and  has  proved  a  tyrant.  God  sent  one  to 
rule  them  both,  and  to  use  them  as  her  servants. 

Great  was  the  struggle  before  faith  became  consolidated  in  her 
position.  She  is  seen  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  flames  of  fire, 
descending  upon  the  Apostles,  and  "  sweetly  interiorly  burning," 

*  See  Cicero,  Tuscul.  I.  49.  Plato,  Apol.  Soc.  p.  40.  Lucian,  Acad,  qucest.  II.  Aristot.,  Poet. 
XXVI.,  12.     Xenoplianes,  Frag,  in  Sext.  Emp.  VII.,  49.    Seneca.  Ep.  31. 

"  Nemo  novit  Deum.     Indulge,  genio:  carpamus  dulcia  :  nostrum  est 

Quod  vivis.    Cinis  et  manes  et  fabula  n>s."     (Pers.  Sat.  V.  151.  sqq.) 

See  Hettinger's  Apologie  des  Christenthums  Erster  Band,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  Das  Bediirfniss  der 
Offenbarung,  p.  457—515. 
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as  S.  Gregory  says,,  and  fully  mastering  the  hearts  and  intelligences 
of  men.  Then  she  took  her  seat,  with  her  Greek  profile,  and 
simple  majesty,  in  Alexandria,  and  withstood,  as  one  gifted  with  a 
divine  power,  two  subtle  and  dangerous  enemies,  heathen  philoso- 
phy, and  heretical  theology ;  and  by  means  of  Clement,  and  of 
Origen,  proved  to  passion  and  misbelief  that  a  new  and  strange 
intellectual  influence  had  been  brought  into  the  world.  Then, 
she  appeared  in  the  fourth  century  at  Antioch,  less  eager,  perhaps, 
regarding  the  speculative  doctrines  of  theology,  but  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  Sacred  text,  and  arming  herself  with  sharp, 
bright  weapons,  against  the  thrust  of  the  heathen  and  the  blow  of 
the  heretic.  Next,  she  combated,  with  her  own  fearless  grace,  and 
matchless  dexterity,  those  who  advanced,  time  after  time,  against 
her  teaching  on  Grace,  on  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  and  on  the 
Incarnation.  Her  form  developed  during  the  combat,  in  grace 
and  elasticity,  and  she  began  to  acquire  the  complete  symmetry 
and  perfect  fulness  of  her  beautiful  proportions.  The  activity  of 
assault  simply  made  victory  the  more  secure,  and  proved  to  the 
world  her  divine  original. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen — sometimes 
called  the  second  Origen — were  amongst  her  most  distinguished 
champions.  She  appeared  in  the  West,  with  almost  the  same  garb 
as  she  adopted  in  the  East.  S.  Hilary,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome, 
Eufinus,  and  Cassian,  drew  the  sharp  instruments  of  their  contro- 
versy, if  not  the  riches  of  their  rhetoric,  from  the  more  simple 
logic  of  the  Grecian  Fathers.  And  whilst  S.  John  Damascene,  in 
the  East,  with  little  individual  originality,  and  without  much 
comparative  genius  for  advance,  gathered  into  one  all  the  learning 
of  the  past;*  S.Augustine,  in  the  West,  who  stands  out  like  a 
giant  amongst  the  greatest — with  an  originality  of  conception, 
richness  of  fancy,  and  severity  of  reasoning,  that  cannot  be  well 
surpassed — not  only  widened  and  advanced  the  boundaries  of 
scientific  Christianity  by  his  contests  with  the  Pelagians  and 
Donatists,  but  left,  in  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  so  firm  a  ground- 
work of  Catholic  teaching,  that  the  Church  of  this  day  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  it,  as  upon  an  immovable  intellectual  basis. 

Thus,  Faith  had  her  great  champions,  whose  courses,  like  lines  of 
light,  can  be  traced  in  the  expanse  of  history,  now  burning  steadily, 
now  more  brightly,  now  breaking  into  flame,  at  times  converging 
into  one  great  focus,  and  always  manifesting  one  principle  as  the 
■  guide  and  mistress  of  brute  force,  and  intellectual  despotism. 

*  He  chiefly  follows  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen:  "  '~Epu  TOtyapovv  efiov  ovoev  to.  Se  airopa^TjV 
Qeiolc;  re  Kac  ao<poig  avdpaai  7ie7.eyu.eva  cv7.?,tjj36tjv  endqoouat,."  (Joan.  Damas.  Dialec- 
Hca,  Opp.,  Vol.  I., p.  9.) 
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As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  the  Champions  of  Faith  never 
died  out  from  decrepitude  or  age.  Violence,  the  torrent  spring- 
ing out  of  the  wilds  of  Northern  Europe,  overswept  all  in  its  flood. 
A  new  nationality,  young  and  vigorous,  took  the  place  of  the 
power  of  ancient  Rome.  It  had  to  be  civilized.  A  world-work 
had  to  be  done.  The  Encyclopedic  Capella  (450),  Cassiodorus 
(467),  and  the  Aristotelian  Boethius  (480),  led  the  way  to  Isidore 
of  Seville  (636),  Tajo,  and  Venerable  Bede  (674—735),  who  were 
the  first  to  arise  after  the  world  had  been  submerged.  They 
proved  that  dogma  and  exegesis  had  not  died,  if  they  had 
slumbered.  Faith,  though  seemingly  eclipsed,  had  not  been  cast 
out.  Eetired  into  monastic  retreats,  and  clothed  in  the  simple 
habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  she  at  length  came  forth  to  set  the 
world  in  order,  and  raised  up  a  man  to  do  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  stupendous  gifts,  whether  as  a 
soldier,  a  legislator,  or  a  Christian.  The  one  dominant  principle 
of  his  life  was  the  principle  of  faith.  It  is  the  key  to  his  personal 
policy,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  his  legislation.  Under  him, 
religion  speedily  regained  her  own.  He  was  the  warrior  who  set 
her  on  that  throne,  from  which  she  ruled,  with  sovereign  sway, 
during  the  feverish  period  of  the  middle  ages.  He  it  was  who  set 
on  foob  those  schools  which  formed  the  transition  from  the  monas- 
tic education  of  the  past,  to  the  academies  and  universities  of  the1 
future.  The  teaching  in  them,  to  be  sure,  was  meagre  enough, 
not  extending  beyond  the  Trivium,  and  Quadrivium  ;  *  but  hid- 
den in  their  secret  archives,  were  preserved  priceless  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  and  wisdom. 

It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  medicine,  scholastic 
theology,  and  canon  and  civil  law,  entered  into  the  Curriculum. 
Amongst  the  learned  men,  with  whom  Charlemagne  surrounded 
himself,  was  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  Alcuin  (732 — 
804).  Alcuin,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Bede  and  Egbert,  founded  a 
school  of  laborious  students..  Fridegisus,  Eabanus  Maurus(776 
— 856)  Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  disciple  of  Adelhard  who  was 
pupil  of  Alcuin, — all  of  them  monks, — spent  their  days  diligently 
writing,  or  rather  collecting  information,  on  history,  dogma,  and 
exegesis,  and  in  preparing  the  subject-matter  for  the  great  con- 
tentions of  a  future  day.f     Then  came  the  strife  of  truth  with 

*  Sometimes  expressed  thus :  "  Grammatica ;  Quidquid  agunt  partes,  ego  semper  prasdico 
partes.  IHalectica  :  Me  sine  Doctores  frustra  coluere  sorores.  Rhetorica  ;  Est  mihi  dicendi  ratio 
cum  ilore  loquendi.  Musica  :  Invenere  locum  per  me  modulamiua  vocum.  Geometria:  Rerum 
mensuras  et  rerum  signo  figuras.  Arithmetica:  Explico  per  numerum,  quid  sit  proportio  re- 
rum.    Astronomia  :  Astra  viasque  poli  viudico  mihi  soli," 

The  three  first,  the  Trivium :  the  next,  the  Quadrivium.  They  are  also  called  the  "  Seven 
Liberal  Arts." 

t  The  first  command  the  Bishops  had,  to  establish  at  their  cathedrals  public  schools,  where 
scholars  should-be  taught  gratis,  was  in  the  Assembly  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  789.  It  was  re- 
newed by  the  III.  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1179.  The  Council  of  London,  in  1138,  and  that  of 
Rouen,  in  1074,  aimed  at  centralization. 
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error,  and  the  consequent  victory  of  truth.  The  controversy  be- 
tween Gotteschalc  and  Hincmar  on  predestination  (819 — 868),  the 
gentle  smoulderings  which  afterwards  blazed  into  a  fierce  flame 
of  Nominalism  and  Realism,  connected  with  the  names  of  Gerbert, 
Heric  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  John  the  Sophist — the  con- 
test, above  all,  in  which  Berengarius  (1003)  and  Lanfranc  split, 
drawing  from  the  latter  that  vigorous,  violent,  and  witty  Liber 
Scintittarum, — were  but  as  the  slight  movements  and  distant 
rumblings  in  the  earth,  Which  were  afterwards  to  grow  into  violent 
shocks  and  loud  thunderings.*  The  world  was  set  in  motion, 
men's  minds  were  becoming  possessed  with  an  idea,  and  we  begin 
to  leave  the  period  of  cate?ice  and  summulm,  of  chronicles  and 
annals,  and  to  enter  into  that  period  of  fermentation  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  large  scientific  expression  of  Catholic  truth  in 
Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bonaventure. 

I  refer  to  the  period  beginning  with  S.  Anselm,  and  ending  with 
the  Lombard — a  most  exciting  epoch,  and  one  full  of  the  contests 
and  antagonisms  of  human  thought.  At  this  period  it  was  that 
faith  and  reason,  the  principle  of  authority  and  self-assertion, 
stood  over  against  each  other,  and  grew  into  clear  and  distinct 
shape,  and  manifested  their  bearings  on  society  with  greater  bold- 
ness than,  perhaps,  ever  they  had  done  before.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  those  two  sides  of  truth,  the  speculative  and  con- 
templative, and  those  two  sides  of  the  human  mind,  the  reason 
and  the  will,  created  the  great  schools  of  scholastic  and  monastic 
theology. 

Many  causes  led  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  increase  of  schools,  the  multiplication  of  professors, 
liberty  of  opinion,  heat  in  the  maintenance  of  personal  convic- 
tions, the  increased  knowledge  of  theological  and  philosophical 
problems,  the  awakened  sense  of  the  power  of  human  reason  pro- 
duced by  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  the  study  of  Plato, 
public  displays  of  intellectual  fence — all  this  tended  to  develop 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  out,  clearly,  truth  and  error 
from  their  opposing  camps.  Just  as  young  men,  when  they  first 
begin  to  study  logic,  are  not  satisfied  till  they  are  practising  upon 
their  companions,  caring  little  for  truth,  but  much  for  victory ; 
so,  now,  men's  minds  began  to  grow  sensible  of  their  power;  and 
the  great  fascination  was  not  so  much  love  of  truth,  as  an  un- 
quenchable craving  for  single  combats,  and  for  victory  over  the 
intelligence  of  fellow  men.  Thus,  when  professors  and  students 
settled  down  in  large  towns,  these  lovers  of  mental  excitement  would 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  any  collection  of  thoughts  or  extracts  was  called  Sdntillaris, 
or  Scintillarius. 
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travel  from  place  to  place,  spending  their  days  in  intellectual  gladi- 
atorial displays — upsetting  gray-headed  professors,  and  bringing 
confusion  into  the  schools.*  This  was  developing  reason  with  a 
vengeance:  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  time  was  not  distant 
when  these  bold  knights  should  find  themselves  in  open  antagonism 
with  one,  fairer  and  more  dexterous  than  themselves.  Men  who 
could  deify  the  Aristotelian  method  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and 
could  be  absorbed  by  those  miserable  translations  of  his  dialectics; 
who  could  abandon  knowledge,  to  run  after  mere  intellectual  dis- 
play; were  just  the  persons  to  manifest  little  reverence  for  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  and  little  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  one  central  question,  out  of  which  many  developments 
grew,  was  the  dispute  upon  Universals.  To  omit  a  short  account 
of  it  would  be  to  turn  the  history  of  this  period,  and  the  one  suc- 
ceeding it,  into  an  enigma.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear.  Scho- 
lastic refinements  and  distinctions  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
avoided  in  this  volume. 

When  powder  is  dry,  a  mere  spark  can  set  it  in  explosion.  So, 
one  doubt,  falling  upon  men's  minds  in  a  certain  moral  state,  is 
capable  of  creating  an  activity  which  may  issue  in  a  revolution. 
Boethius  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
as  well  as  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  eleventh,  had,  in  their 
meditative  way,  ventilated  the  question  of  Universals.  But  the 
period  for  an  explosion  had  not  then  arrived. 

At  length  it  came.  It  originated  with  a  problem  translated  out 
of  Porphyry  by  Boethius,  of  which  Porphyry  himself  did  not 
dare  to  offer  a  solution.  The  dicer e  recusabo  of  Porphyry,  soon 
set  the  curious  and  contentious  minds  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
motion.  The  question  was  this: — Have  genus  and  species,  such 
as  animal,  horse,  &c,  an  independent  existence  of  themselves,  or 
do  they  only  exist  as  we  think  them  in  our  minds  ?  If  they  do 
exist  of  themselves,  are  they  body,  or  spirit  ?  Do  they  exist  sepa- 
rate from  sensible  things,  or  in  them  ?f 

*  "  Men  at  this  time  waste  their  whole  lives  in  controversy  ;  even  disputing  in  the  public 
streets.  When  too  old  for  any  other  employment,  they  still  retain  their  fondness  for  debate  ; 
always  seeking  but  never  arriving  at  truth'  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  ancients,  or  dis- 
dain to  adopt  their  opiuions ;  for  ever  framing  uew  errors  of  their  own,  or,  through  poverty  of 
judgment,  retailing  the  opinions  and  sayings  of  others,  and  compiling  an  inconsistent  mass, 
out  of  which  each  author  would  find  it  difficult  to  recover  his  own."  (John  of  Salisbury,  Meta- 
log.,  B.  II,  cap.  VII, p.  864.) 

t  It  will  be  interesting  to  give  this  in  full:— 

"  Cum  sit  necessarium,  Chrysaori,  et  ad  earn  quae  est  apud  Aristotelem  praedicamentorum 
doctrinam,  nosse  quid  sit  genus,  quid  differentia  quid  species,  quid  proprium,  quid  accideus; 
et  ad  diffinitiouum  assignationem,  et  omnino  ad  ea  quae  in  divisioue  et  in  demonstratione  sunt, 
utili  istarum  rerum  speculatione,  compendiosam  tibi  traditionem  facieus  tentabo  breviter,  vo- 
lut  introductionis  modo,  ea  quae  ab  antiquis  dicta  sunt  aggredi,  ab  altioribus  quidem  quajs- 
tionbus  abstinens,  simpliciores  vero  mediocriter  conjectans.  Mox  de  generibus  et  speciebus  Mud 
quidem  sive  subsistant,  sive  in  solis  nudis  intellectibus  posita  sint  sive  subsistentia  corporalia  sint  an  in- 
corporalia.  et  utrum  separata  a  sensibilibus,  an  in  sensibilibus  posita  et  circa  hcec  consistentia,  dicere  re- 
cusabo. Altissimum  enim  negotium  est  hujusmodi,  et  majoris  egens  inquisitionis."  [Porphyrius! — 
AvTitca  irept  yevuv  re  nai  etduv,  to  fiev  etrc  vtyeoTTjuev  sire  icai  ev  fiovaig  ipi'Aaie  emvoiaic 
KCirai,  etre  mat  vtyeoTtjuoTa  aujiara  tanv  1}  aau/xara,  nai  irorepov  xuPLGTa  V  EV  TOif 
aiodrjToig  nai  Kept,  ravra  v^earura,  TrapatTijco/iac  Xeyeiv.  j3advTarrjg  ovgtjq  rijr  tolclvttis 
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Doubtless,  some  may  wonder  how  such  questions  as  these  could 
have  caused  so  violent  an  intellectual  commotion  as  we  know  was  in 
reality  produced.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dilate  on  the  sub- 
tleties, refinements,  and  barren  disputes  of  the  scholastics;  and 
some  writers  among  the  schoolmen  have  given  an  opening  to  the 
charge.  But  thus  to  stigmatize  the  question  of  Universals  in  the 
main,  is  to  manifest  either  remarkable  shallowness  of  mind,  or  a 
profound  ignorance  of  its  bearings — of  its  influence  on  moral 
conduct,  and  its  relations  with  the  relative  and  the  absolute, 
with  multitude  and  unity,  with  science  and  faith,  with  man 
and  God.  Destroy  the  Universal — say  that  whatever  is  not  one 
and  individual  is  a  myth — and  you  destroy  everything  except 
the  egotism  of  humanity.  The  principle  of  self,  is  the  principle 
of  barbarism,  and  of  destruction,  and  naturally  brings  about 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  Universal.  The  Universal,  the 
ideal,  whether  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true,  draws 
man  out  of  himself,  and  disciplines  him,  and  one  may  say,  sanc- 
tifies, and  lifts  him  up  in  his  effort  after  its  realization  in  himself. 
If  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  are  absolutely  nothing  but  words, 
if  the  only  reality  is  in  the  concrete  individual,  then  objects,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  mankind,  are  phantasms 
or  mockeries,  such  as  Church,  State,  Country,  and  even  Humanity 
itself.  Kill  ideas,  blast  theories,  explode  the  archetypes  of  things, 
and  the  age  of  brute  force  is  not  far  distant.  The  whole  history 
of  Christianity,  of  its  victories,  of  the  heroic  ^sacrifice  of  its  chil- 
dren in  its  defence,  of  their  intense  belief  in  its  reality  of 
their  marvellous  love  for  its  severest  laws,  is  the  worship  of 
an  Universal,  of  an  idea — an  idea  which  has  possessed  such  a 
reality  as  to  have  subjected  the  world  under  its  control,  and  to 
have  lifted  up  the  noblest  to  its  imitation. 

Are  these  ideas  to  be  considered  illusions  of  the  mind,  or  at  best 
creatures  of  the  brain?  or  do  they  possess  sufficient  reality  to 
justify  Christians  in  their  love  of  ideal  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  ? 

Such  questions  as  these,  surely,  were  serious  enough,  and  de- 
served to  occupy  the  minds  of  men  educating  the  world  in  the 
middle  ages.*  For,  especially  at  this  period,  theory  speedily 
resolved  itself  into  practice ;  what  to-day  was  a  speculation  of  the 
schools,  to-morrow  became  a  fact;  men  lived  quickly,  thought 
quickly,  and  acted  quickly  in  the  days  of  William  of  Champeaux 

irpaypaTeiag,  Kai  allrj^  /ueifyvo?  deo/ievr]?  et-eraceuc.)    Porphyrii  introductio  interpret. 
Boethio  init.  (Boethii  opp.  ed.  Basil.  1570,  fol.  p.  50. ; 

*  Hence  we  can  understand  John  of  Salisbury,  when  he  says  of  this  question  that  it  ia 

Veterem  qusestiouem  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jain  senuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  consumptum 

est,  quaiu  in  acquirendo  et  re-jeiido  orbis  iinperio  consumpserit  Ctesarea  domus :  plus  effusum 

pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  possederit  Croesus."    (Polycrat.,  Mb.    VII.,  cap.  XII.  p. 
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and  Abelard.  Reason  was  trying  her  wings  and  making  her  first 
ventures,  and  had  not  learnt  as  yet  to  control  her  liberty.  She 
had  to  be  broken  in,  and  trained:  and  being  disdainful,  wanton, 
ambitious,  and  not  wanting  in  self-conceit,  it  was  no  light  task  to 
subjugate  and  tame  her,  and  teach  her  to  be  content  with  her 
proper  place. 

The  first  who  brought  the  question  of  Universals  to  a  point 
was  Roscelin.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Compiegne,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor, and  a  bold  speculator.  He  had  made  his  studies  at  Soissons 
and  Rheims,  had  taught  at  Locmenach  (near  Vannes),  and  at 
Tours,  and  had  succeeded  in  attracting  round  him  a  large  and 
motley  gathering  of  disciples.  But  the  novelty  of  his  views,  and 
his  audacity,  soon  drew  upon  him  the  keen  eyes  of  trained  theo- 
logians and  philosophers.  They  were  amazed  to  hear — what 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  advanced  by  infidels,  and  Pagan  philos- 
ophers, but  not  by  Christian  thinkers,  much  less  by  a  priest  and  a 
professor — that  Universals  were  mere  delusions  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  only  thing  of  which  existence  could  be  predicated  was 
the  individual.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  to  the  ears  of  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  from  youth  to  look  upon  the  great  ideals 
with  reverence  and  admiration,  to  hear  them  proved  away,  and 
shovelled  on  one  side  as  so  much  intellectual  lumber,  or  derided 
as  the  fanciful  creations  of  playful  imaginations.  Not  only  did 
this  strange  professor  make  out  that  Universals  were  mere  sounds, 
that  genus  and  species  were  pure  abstractions  of  the  human 
spirit;  but  he  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that  the  parts 
of  a  whole  had  no  existence  in  reality :  that  they  can  only  be 
found  in  the  whole,  and  that  the  qualities  of  bodies,  considered 
apart,  did  not  exist  at  all :  so,  while  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
man,  he  stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  humanity;  while  he 
affirmed  that  a  house  existed,  he  denied  existence  to  its  walls; 
and  while  he  admitted  the  reality  of  a  coloured  body,  he  denied, 
with  the  same  breath,  the  existence  of  the  colour.  Either  these 
Universals,  he  argued,  belonged  to  the  individuals,  and  thus  the 
mind  acquires  the  notions  of  them  ;  or  they  belong  to  the  intellect, 
being  creations  of  its  activity;  and,  in  either  case,  they  are  simply 
unrealities,  with  names. 

How  far  this  professor  had  studied  theology  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  Possibly  carried  away  by  his  love  of  intellectual  display, 
he  had  neglected  the  deeper  study  of  dogmatic  truth,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  reason  to  revelation.  Anyhow,  he  brought  his  philosophi- 
cal principles  to  bear  directly  upon  the  great  corner-stone  of  all 
religion.  He  boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  whole  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church  in  support  of  a  system  of  philosophy  that 
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had  not,  at  that  time,  at  all  events,  a  single  weighty  name  to 
recommend  it.  The  one  nature  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons, 
according  to  his  theory,  was  an  Universal ;  and,  therefore,  its  exis- 
tence must  be  denied ;  and  so  the  Canon  denied  it.  Yet  he  did 
not  admit  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  Creator — because  he 
affirmed  a  God  existing  in  Three  Persons.  He  admitted  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  entities, 
like  three  angels,  in  the  identity  of  power  and  of  will.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  taught  that  there  were  three  Gods.  This  shows  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  how  thoroughly  the  human  reason  was 
being  roused  into  activity. 

But  Roscelin's  boldness  soon  met  its  match.  S.  Anselm,*  in 
the  name  of  theology,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  in  the  name  of 
philosophy,  came  forth  to  confront  these  dangerous  novelties,  and 
to  support  the  cause  of  truth.  To  the  pure  Nominalism  of  Roscelin, 
S.  Anselm  opposed  a  Realism  which  harmonized  philosophy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Gifted  with  vast  power,  with  a 
tender  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  a  piercing  intelligence,  and  a 
power  of  order  and  synthesis  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  age  towards  constructing  an 
organized  theology  on  an  intellectual  basis,  and  towards  account- 
ing philosophically,  by  the  precision,  accuracy,  and  lucidity  of  his 
metaphysical  reasoning,  for  those  points  of  Christian  theology 
which  formerly  had  rested  almost  exclusively  in  revelation.  The 
natural  bent  of  his  soaring  and  refined  intelligence,  and  his  prac- 
tices of  Divine  contemplation,  together  with  hours  spent  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cell  over  the  pages  of  S.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers, 
made  him  particularly  fit  for  the  arduous  task  of  directing  the 
mind  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  combating,  with  reason 
tempered  by  revelation,  the  extravagance  and  wildness  of  ill-regu- 
lated philosophers,  f  His  great  imagination,  yet  extreme  caution, 
gave  him  a  singular  power  to  meet  and  understand  his  opponents; 
his  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  his  theological  acumen, 
gave  him  a  great  facility  in  exposing  the  tendencies  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  and  the  wide  sweep  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  firm  grasp 
of  his  strong  intelligence,  directed  and  subdued  in  the  school  of 
contemplation,!  gave  him  a  mastery  over  what  of  all  things  was 

*  Disciple  of  Lanfranc  ;  Prior  and  Scholastic,  1063 ;  Abbot  of  Bee,  1078  j  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1093.    Died,  1109. 

t  The  condtict  of  S.  Anselm,  before  the  Pope  and  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  his  extraordinary  power: — 

"  From  an  elevated  seat,  Anselm  began  his  discourse.  He  established  from  Scripture  the 
orthodox  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Sou  ;  with  a  self- 
possession,  force  of  argument. 'and  power  of  eloquence  which  seemed  like  inspiration.  .  .  . 
A  deep  Amen  was  the  one  response  of  the  whole  assembly,  when  Urban  exclaimed:—"  Blessed 
be  thy  heart  and  understanding,  blessed  be  thy  lips  and  the  words  which  flow  from  them." 
(Hook,  vol.  II..  p.  229.) 

t  "  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  he  neither  got  xip  nor  went  to  bed,  nor,  it  was  reported, 
even  turned  himself  iu  bed  without  the  command  of  his  Director."  (Hook,  Vol.  II„  cap.  Ill,  p. 
267.) 
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most  cherished  at  that  day,  the  dialectical  skilfulness,  the  intel- 
lectual keenness,  and  the  logical  force  of  the  human  mind.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  possessed  a  natural  chivalry,  and  that  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  that  art  of  soberly  meeting  the  boldest  antagonist, 
which  generally  issued  in  his  gaining  the  mastery,  and  in  his 
rendering  triumphant  the  cause  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice.  * 

It  was  whilst  engaged  in  his  lofty  meditations,  in  the  secluded 
valley  of  Bee,  tha^t  he  first  heard  of  the  astounding  propositions 
which  were  being  defended  by  the  Canon  of  Compiegne.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  destructive  method  of 
materialism  which  this  Professor  was  establishing  amongst  his 
scholars.  But  it  was  rather  as  a  theologian,  than  as  a  philosopher, 
that  Anselm  determined  to  overset  his  adversary,  f  Stung  by  the 
injury  to  religion,  and  the  traditions,  of  the  Fathers,  which  this 
Nominalism  created,  he  penned  his  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  in  which, 
though  he  may,  as  a  theologian,  be  repeating  the  teachings  of 
antiquity,  yet  as  a  philosopher,  he  can  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  Realistic  school. J;  With  great  force  and  point  he  lays  down 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  upon  the  Trinity  and  its  relations; 
and  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn,  asks :  how  men  who  blunder  so 
ignorantly  over  the  relations  between  one  creature  and  another, 
can  be  capable  of  arguing  upon  the  sublime  doctrines  which  are 
included  in  the  Trinity  ?  § 

In  Roscelin  and  in  Anselm  we  have  fair  samples  of  two  schools, 
which  divide  the  intellectual  world  even  at  this  day.  The  materi- 
alism, experimentalism,  and  sensism  of  Roscelin,  who  maintains 
that  nothing  has  any  existence  except  in  the  individual,  that  is, 
that  the  senses  furnish  us  with  all  that  we  can  be  said  in  any  way 
to  understand,  and  the  spiritualism,  mysticism,  and  intellectual- 
ism  of  Anselm,  who,  impatient  of  the  trammels  of  mere  sense, 
absorbed  by. the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  bursts  out  of 
the  shell  of  material  existences,  to  expand  in  a  purer  and  brighter 
air — to  contemplate  and  possess,  as  far  as  may  be,  those  very 
truths  or  essences  the  existence  of  which  was  scoffed  at  by  his 
opponents. 

The  secular  Canon,  engaged  in  his  active  life,  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  monastic  contemplation.  Anselm  was  a  monk.  He 
had  lived  retired  with  God.  He  had  renounced  material  things. || 
Contemplation,  faith,  tradition,  meditation  of  the  Fathers,  the 

*  "  The  Western  world  -was  filled  to  inebriation  with  the  nectar  of  Anselm's  exalted  char- 
acter.    (Eadm.  V.  Ansel.  T.  II. ,  13.) 

t  He  had  a  good  library  to  consult :  Lanfranc  left  160  vols,  at  Bee. 

t  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  L.  I.,  cap.  4. 

§  He  seems  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  Roscelin's  unorthodox  doctrine  in  his  too  great  at- 
tachment to  "  human  reason."     (See  De  Fide  Trinit.,  L.  I.,  c.  2.) 

||  "  Ad  nomen  proprietatis  inhorruit."    (Eadm.  in  Vit.,  p.  8.) 
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exercise  of  reason  under  strict  subordination  to  supernatural  truth, 
had  formed  him  into  a  theologian.  * 

It  is  the  ascetic  man,  he  whose  heart  loves,  and  whose  spirit  is 
exercised  in  contemplation,  who — when  some  great  crisis  arises — 
comes  forth  and  casts  the  light  that  is  in  him  on  the  sophisms  of 
clever  men.  He  knows  how,  powerfully,  to  set  the  traditionary- 
teaching  of  the  Church  against  the  brilliant  originality  of  error — 
of  philosophers  who  think  much  and  love  little,  and  have  a 
strange  tendency  to  put  themselves  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  great 
religious  questions  of  their  day. 

It  was  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  the  midnight  office,  the  fre- 
quent vigil,  and  a  life  of  prayer,  that  set  Lanfranc  against  Beren- 
garius,  Anselm  against  Eoscelin,  and  Bernard  against  Abelard. 

The  next  chapter  will  show,  in  the  case  of  Abelard,  how  the 
two  confronting  powers  battled  for  the  mastery,  and  what  was  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  combat.  It  is  necessary,  for  clearly  under- 
standing the  position  of  S.  Thomas,  to  touch  upon  these  develop- 
ments of  an  earlier  date :  for  there  are  no  great  intellectual  move- 
ments to  be  found  in  history  which  do  not  reach  far  beyond  the 
place  where  first  they  were  set  in  motion.  The  stone  is  dropped 
in  the  centre  of  a  pool,  the  circling  ripples  expand  till  they  touch 
the  shore. 


*  He  naturally  shrank  from  the  world,  "  and  likened  himself  to  an  owl,  which  is  only  well 
when  it  is  with  its  young  ones  in  a  hole :  but  if  it  comes  out  among  crows  and  ravens,  sees 
nothing  on  all  sides  but  pecking  beaks,  and  knows  not  which  way  to  turn.  (Hook,  Vol.  II., 
cap.  3,  p.  274.) 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RATIONALISM    AND    IRREVERENCE.       ABELARD.       a 


Abelard  is  a  type  of  the  excitable  and  disputatious  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Born  in  1079,  he  was,  like  his  brothers,  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  career  of  arms.  But  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and,  above  all,  his  headstrong  passion  for  dispute,  made 
him  turn  with  disgust  from  the  calling  of  a  soldier,  to  dedicate 
himself  to  a  life  of  intellectual  activity.  When  only  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  he  abandoned  home  and  all  it  offered,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  wide  world,  bent  on  seeking  his  fortune  amongst  the 
logical  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  was,  as  St.  Bernard  de- 
clares, a  " vir  lellator  db  adolescentia"*  Eoscelin  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  master,  and  he  speaks  of  him  with  that  contempt  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  accustomed  to  repay  the  efforts  of 
his  teachers,  f  When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  having  visited  the 
provinces,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  subtleties  and  arts  of 
dialectical  disputation,  astonishing  all  he  met  by  his  logic,  wit, 
and  audacity,  he  came  to  Paris  to  break  a  lance  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  masters  of  debate. 

At  this  period,  William  of  Champeaux's  reputation  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  added  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  piety  and  asceticism  which  threw  a  charm  round  his  person, 
and  conciliated  to  him  the  reverence  of  those  wild  young  men 
who  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  lectures  on  the  great  question 
of  Universals,  in  which  he  went  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heresy 
of  Eoscelin — and  endeavoured  to  start  Realism  as  an  independent 
philosophy,  and  the  only  foundation  of  dialectics — made  him  a 
sort  of  Apostle  of  the  Faith.  And  the  talent  and  originality 
which  he  manifested  in  defending  the  dogmata  of  religion,  gained 
for  him  the  proud  appellation  of  "  Columna  Doctorum"X 

Shoals  of  scholars,  from  every  coast,  were  attracted  into  the 
school  of  William.    And  so  great  was  the  excitement  and  emula- 

*  Epis.  CLXXXIX. 

t  Hefele,  however,  denies  this,  hut  it  would  seem  without  adequate  reason.    (See  Goschler'a 
Die.  Encly.  de  la  Theologie  Gatholique.    T.  I.,  p.  12,  ed.  3.    1869.) 
X  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.,  T.  XIV.,  p.  285. 
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tion  amongst  them,  that,  not  content  with  their  altercations  in 
the  schools,  and  sometimes  in  the  streets,  they  occasionally  brought 
their  syllogisms  to  cuffs  and  blows,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  town. 

Abelard  joined  the  noisy  throng  of  disputants  who  poured  into 
the  lecture-hall  of  William.  Having  lived  in  this' element  from 
childhood,  he  cared  little  for  contending  with  his  equals,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  chair  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
and  thirsted  to  overthrow  the  master,  in  proportion  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  fame — yearning  to  display  before  the 
whole  school  his  matchless  powers  of  debate.  So  much  ambition, 
and  such  parts,  could  not  remain  long  in  obscurity.  Abelard 
boldly  questioned  his  master,  struck  blows  he  could  not  parry; 
and,  when  once  he  began,  speedily  drew  all  eyes  upon  himself,  by 
his  precocious  knowledge,  by  his  flowing  rhetoric,  by  his  astound- 
ing memory,  by  the  singular  charm  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  personal  appearance. 

At  first,  William  looked  upon  this  extraordinary  stripling,  who 
showed  an  acuteness  and  depth  so  far  beyond  his  years,  with 
pleasing  admiration.  But  his  admiration  was  speedily  turned  to 
concern  and  to  alarm.  He  found  that  neither  his  authority,  nor 
his  experience,  nor  his  undoubted  talent,  could  keep  pace  with 
the  adroitness  of  a  youth,  who  seemed  bent  upon  displaying  his 
dexterity  by  upsetting  his  professor.  Neither  gray  hairs,  nor 
position,  nor  prestige,  had  any  effect  on  Abelard.  To  bring  dis- 
comfort on  the  "Column  of  Doctors"  was  nothing  but  a  treat  to 
him.  He  had  gained  many  a  victory  in  the  provinces,  but  to 
overset  in  his  own  chair,  upon  his  own  subject,  the  most  famous 
doctor  of  the  most  famous  school  of  the  capital,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  disciples  who  hung  upon  his  every  word,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity which  such  as  Abelard  could  not  possibly  throw  away. 

Whilst  the  Archdeacon  was  disconcerted,  some  of  his  pupils 
looked  upon  the  new  comer  with  blank  astonishment,  whilst 
others,  detesting  Abelard's  love  of  popular  applause,  and  jealous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  masters,  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
revenged. 

Though  but  three-and-twenty  years  old,  Abelard  determined  to 
set  up  as  master.  William  of  Champeaux  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  this  move,  but  without  success.  The  young  Professor, 
surrounded  by  the  young  men  who  had  witnessed  his  passages  of 
arms  with  the  Columna  Doctorum,  commenced  his  public  lectures 
at  Melun  (1102).  But  here  he  was  too  far  removed  from  the 
school  of  William.     He  went  to  Corbeil.     Now  William's  students 
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flocked  to  him,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  philos- 
ophers of  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Paris,  William  of  Cham- 
peaux  suddenly  threw  up  his  Archdeaconry  and  Professorship,  and, 
abandoning  Notre  Dame,  retired  to  a  little  oratory  dedicated  to 
S.  Victor  Martyr,  in  a  quiet  suburb  of  Paris.*  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  end  his  days  in  the  practices  of  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion. This  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  school  of  S.  Victor, 
which  produced  so  many  deeply-learned  and  monastic-minded 
men. 

But  William  was  not  suffered  to  repose.  Urged  by  Hildebert, 
Bishop  of  Mans,  he  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  filled  with 
those  students  who  all  along  had  remained  faithful  to  their  master, 
and  with  others  who,  having  heard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, were  drawn  to  listen  to  his  word. 

When  Abelard  heard  that  the  old  Professor  had  retired  from 
his  chair,  he  hurried  up  to  Paris  with  the  hope  of  securing  it  for 
himself.  But  William  had  anticipated  him,  and  had  placed  one 
of  his  own  disciples  in  it.  Abelard  then  left  Paris,  invaded  the 
quiet  retreat  of  St.  Victor's  and  gave  out  that  he  had  determined 
to  take  lessons  in  rhetoric  from  William  of  Champeaux.  William 
at  this  period  was  lecturing  on  Universals.  He  was  opposing 
emphatically  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  Roscelin,  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Soissons.  Whilst  Roscelin  by 
his  materialism  destroyed  the  Universal,  and  only  admitted  the 
real  existence  of  the  individual,  William  did  the  reverse.  He  did 
away,  in  reality,  with  the  individual  in  his  anxiety  to  affirm  the 
Universal.  Man  is  essentially  one,  and  upon  this  one  essence 
certain  forms  fix  themselves,  and  constitute,  for  example,  Socrates. 
This  self-same  man — this  one  essence — receives  other  forms,  and 
we  have  Plato,  or  other  individuals.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
Plato  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  in  Socrates,  except  the 
Socratic  form  in  the  one,  and  the  Platonic  form  in  the  other.  So 
that,  prescinding  from  the  forms,  the  humanity  of  both  is  identical. 
In  fact,  individuals  are  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
versal, nor  are  men  necessary  for  the  existence  of  humanity — for 
the  essences  of  things  are  not  dependent  on  accidental  forms. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  which  William  of  Champeaux,  with  great 
weight  of  authority,  was  teaching  his  disciples  when  Abelard  took 
his  place  amongst  them. 

But  Abelard  did  not  come  to  school  to  listen,  or  to  seek  truth, 

*  Sur  une  partie  du  vaste  emplacement  qu'occupe  aujourd'hui  [I860]  l'Entrep&t  des  vins, 
on  voyait  alora  une  petite  chapelle  d6di6e  a  S.  Victor,  et.  qui  venait  d'  6tre  erigee  en  prieur6  ; 
c'e.st  la  que  Guillaume  de  Champeaux  alia  cacher  son  de^espoir  et  la  hoiite  de  sa  d^faite. 
(Franklin,  vol  I., p.  136J 
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or  to  establish  a  theory — he  came  simply  to  conquer.  He  had 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  to  William  of 
Ohampeaux — he  now  determined  to  upset  him  once  for  all,  to 
occupy  his  chair,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  system  he  was  bent 
upon  destroying,  to  build  up  a  system  of  his  own.  With  his  keen 
vision,  like  some  intellectual  hawk,  he  swooped  down  upon  the 
vulnerable  part  of  William's  theory,  and  with  merciless  force  burst 
it  up  into  twenty  absurdities.  If  the  substance  or  humanity  of 
Socrates  be  identical  with  the  substance  or  humanity  of  Plato, 
then,  when  Socrates  is  at  Athens,  and  Plato  happens  to  be  in 
Eome,  in  reality,  they  are  both  in  each  of  those  cities  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  was  useless  for  William  to  explain,  and  say 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Universal  was  essentially  one  in  all 
individuals,  but  indifferently  in  them  all.  He  may  thus  have 
managed  to  escape  an  absurdity,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  all  his 
followers.  They  lost  their  confidence  in  him,  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  the  full  tide  set  in,  in  the  direction  of  the  brilliant  and  adven- 
turous logician. 

So  great  a  reputation  did  Abelard  acquire  by  this  victory,  that 
the  Professor  who  was  brought  forward  by  William  to  oppose 
him,  spontaneously  offered  his  chair  to  Abelard,  declaring  that  he 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sit  for  the  future  at  the  feet  of 
such  an  intrepid  young  philosopher.*  William  at  once  recalled 
the  dazzled  Professor ;  and  having  replaced  him  by  a  man  of  more 
stubborn  mind,  abandoned  his  retreat  at  S.  Victor's  and  accom- 
panied by  a  choosen  few,  buried  himself  in  a  still  deeper  solitude. 
Abelard  returned  to  Melun. 

But  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  he  did  not  remain  long  at  rest. 
He  came  to  Paris,  opened  a  school  at  Mount  S.  Genevieve,  and 
began  a  violent  crusade  against  the  new  Professor.  William  sprang 
from  his  retreat  in  support  of  his  disciple.  A  fierce  philosophical 
contest  raged  between  the  schools;  till  finally  the  Professor, 
thoroughly  overcome  by  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his  opponent, 
hurried  out  of  the  city,  to  hide  his  shame  in  the  solitude  of  some 
distant  monastery. 

Having  achieved  such  success  as  a  philosopher,  Abelard  now 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  a  theologian. 

At  this  period  another  Anselm,  a  disciple  of  the  Saint,  full  of 
the  ancient  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  possessed  of  a  copious 
store  of  erudition,  was  teaching  theology  with  success  at  Laon. 
He  was  gifted  neither  with  the  originality  of  William,  nor  with 

*  Lanfrauc  seems  to  have  acquired  a  similar  reputation.  "  The  youthful  orator,"  says  Or- 
derieus  Vitalis,  "  when  pleading  a  cause,  frequently  triumphed  over  his  veteran  opponents,  and 
by  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  won  the  prize  from  men  long  in  the  habit  of  speaking  eloquently." 
(Lib.  IV.,  c  9.) 
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the  logical  acumen  of  Abelard ;  but  he  was  a  calm,  simple-minded 
man,  who  taught  what  the  Fathers  had  taught  before  him,  and 
reached  the  soul,  rather  through  the  memory,  than  through  the 
understanding.  With  a  natural  flow  of  pleasing  eloquence,  he 
poured  out  his  varied  knowledge,  and  on  account  of  his  erudition, 
and  his  grasp  of  dogma,  was  called  "Doctor  Doctorum"  His 
strength  was  tradition,  and  positive  theology,  and  he  had  waxed 
gray  with  the  labour  of  forty  years'  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
He  could  expound  better  than  he  could  reply,  and  could  state  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  more  ably  than  he  could  defend  it. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  rapid  intellect  of  Abelard,  so  full  of 
self-conceit,  and  conscious  of  his  logical  attainments,  would  bear 
in  silence,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ponderous  dogmatism  of 
the  venerable  Anselm.  Abelard  listened  to  him  patiently  once 
and — after  having  expressed  supreme  contempt  for  his  abilities — 
declared  that  he  was,  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  cursed  by  Christ, 
covered  with  leaves,  but  without  a  single  fruit.  He  boasted  that 
any  man  of  ordinary  gifts,  with  the  help  of  the  Fathers,  could 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  other  masters  were  super- 
fluous. Anselm's  disciples  were  scandalized  at  his  arrogance,  and 
more  so  still,  when  he  took  into  his  hands  Ezechiel  the  Prophet, 
and  boasted  that,  next  morning,  he  would  prove  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  by  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  Prophecy.  With  bitter 
irony  some  of  his  companions  implored  him  to  take  a  little  ton ger 
time  to  prepare  his  lecture.  He  replied  with  disdain,  "  My  road  is 
not  the  road  of  custom,  but  the  road  of  genius."  He  was  true  to 
his  word:  and  mockery  was  speedily  turned  to  amazement,  when 
his  companions,  overcome  by  his  eloquence,  followed  him,  verse 
after  verse,  with  increasing  admiration,  as  he  unfolded  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  obscurest  of  prophecies,  with  a  facility  of  diction,  a 
clearness  of  exposition,  and  a  readiness  of  resource,  which  subdued 
the  mind  and  captivated  the  imagination. 

This  success  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  lectures.  But 
Anselm's  disciples,  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  calling  to  mind  how  he 
had  emptied  the  flourishing  school  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  their  venerable  chief  that  this  arrogant 
upstart,  by  his  rash  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  putting 
in  jeopardy  the  Word  of  God.  Ezechiel  was  closed,  and  Abelard 
left  Laon. 

He  came  to  Paris  (1114).  The  chair  of  Notre  Dame  was  empty. 
William  of  Champeaux  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate.  There 
was  no  one  in  Paris  capable  of  rivalling  Abelard  in  philosophy. 
He  was  received  by  the  thronging  students  of  the  capital  with 
transport,  and  they  declared  by  acclamation  that  his  astonishing 
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successes  in  the  past  entitled  him  to  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  a  proud  mpment  for  Abelard 
when,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  intellectual  Paris,  he  was  elevated 
to  that  distinguished  position  which  he  had  coveted  so  long. 

Having  now  no  one  to  oppose  him,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  dialectics,  and  to  the  solution  of  philosophical  problems,  amongst 
which,  as  may  be  expected,  was  the  interminable  question  of  Uni- 
versals.  Having  upset  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin,  which  anni- 
hilated the  Universal  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Materialism  of 
Hobbes  and  Mill,  and  having  exploded  the  false  Realism  of  Wil- 
liam of  Champeaux,  which  pointed  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza 
*and  the  Germans,  he  had.  to  establish  a  reality  which  should  ex- 
ceed in  neither  direction — he  declared  Universals  to  be  conceptions 
of  the  mind  really  existing. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  merits  of  this  system  in  its  logi- 
cal and  ontological  bearing,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  teaching 
of  Zeno,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  reader  must  refer  to  Abelard's 
tract  De  Generibus  et  Speciebus,  discovered  by  M.  Cousin.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  that  the  brilliant  logician  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  and  popularity.  Not  only  the  students,  but  the 
very  inhabitants  of  Paris,  paid  him  a  homage  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  sort  of  worship.  He  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
He  could  not  pass  to  and  from  his  lecture-hall  without  attracting 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Parisians.  The  boys  who  thronged  the 
streets,  on  his  approach,  with  his  fine  figure,  his  beautiful  counten- 
ance, and  his  distinguished  air,  respectfully  made  way  for  him,  and 
for  a  moment  arrested  their  boisterous  mirth  to  gaze  in  silence  upon 
the  most  brilliant  philosopher  of  the  age.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  by  which  he  passed,  left  their  occupations  to  watch  him 
from  their  doors;  and  we  are  told  that  the  women  in  the  topmost 
stories  of  those  lofty  buildings  would  draw  back  the  curtains  of 
their  windows,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  greatest  of  living  orators 
— the  gay  and  handsome  cavalier,  as  he  swept  by,  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  his  disciples,  who  were  still  under  the  spell  of  his 
spirit-stirring  eloquence.* 

The  charm  of  Abelard's  teaching  lay  in  its  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. A  child  could  have  understood  him.  He  reminds  one 
more  of  the  classic  days  of  the  old  Greek  sophists  than  any  other 
man  who  lectured  in  the  middle  ages.  But  he  startled  his  hearers 
more  by  the  originality  of  his  genius,  than  by  the  novelty  of  his 
ideas ;  more  by  his  critical  sagacity,  than  by  his  fertility  of  inven- 

*  It  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  Pope,  when  crowds  would  surround  him,  and  almost  quar- 
rel, to  get  to  touch  his  hand.    ' 

The  undergraduates  of  the  University,  when  they  heard  that  Gray  was  passing  through 
the  quadrangle,  \vould  rush  out  from  their  dinners  to  look  upon  him. 
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tion.  His  power  of  luminous  exposition,  his  subtlety,  his  facility  of 
expression,  his  erudition,  his  richness  of  allusion,  his  elastic  vivida 
vis,  his  boundless  command  of  language — his  badinage  brightening 
the  stream  of  his  rapid  eloquence,  even  his  literary  digressions,  in 
which  he  brought  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  poets  to 
bear,  with  all  the  elegant  taste  of  a  scholar,  upon  dry  matters  of 
philosophy,  then  his  impetuous  spirit,  his  thirst  after  knowledge, 
and  his  unquenchable  ambition  to  excel,  made  him  stand  pre- 
eminent amongst  the  greatest  spirits  of  that  day.  His  contempo- 
raries were  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  him  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
nothing  under  heaven  except  himself.  One  Pope  (Oelestine  II.), 
nineteen  Cardinals,  more  than  fifty  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
French,  English,  and  German,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  men  with  whom  Popes,  Bishops,  and  Cardinals  had  often  to 
contend,  remarks  Guizot,  were  his  disciples.  Five  thousand  young 
men  at  one  time  collected  round  his  chair.* 

But  sensuality,  which  ever  follows  pride  as  its  shadow,  drew 
Abelard  down  from  his  high  estate.  His  guilty  passion  for 
Heloise  is  but  the  logical  result,  in  the  moral  order,  of  so  much 
arrogance,  and  so  much  self-conceitf 

It  is  instructive  to  fix  one's  eyes  on  that  once  proud  philosopher 
as,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  once 
worshipped  him  with  such  boundless  admiration,  he  creeps  away, 
after  the  shameful  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him  by  the  brutal 
Fulbert,  heart-sick,  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  only  too  glad  to 
bury  himself  for  ever  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  in  place  of 
lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  contests  of  the  schools,  to  join  simple- 
minded  monks  in  the  plaintive  psalmody  of  the  cloister. 

After  his  terrible  fall,  misfortunes  crowded  thick  upon  him. 
Though  humbled  and  broken,  his  contentious  spirit  would  not 
suffer  him  to  rest  at  peace  with  Bishops,  Priests,  or  Monks.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  monks  of  S.  Denis  till  they  cudgelled  him,  he 
had  a  violent  contention  with  Ko^celin ;  and  through  the  per- 
severing malevolence  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Council  of  Soissons,  accused  of  heresy,  compelled  to  recite 
aloud  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  burn  his  own  book  with  his 
own  hand  before  the  assembled  Fathers. 

This  stroke  almost  broke  his  heart.     He  determined  to  leave  for 

ever  the  society  of  men  whom  he  declared  were  less  Christian 

1 . 

*  Comp.  Crevier,  Hist,  de  V  University  de  Paris,  T.  I.  Remusat,  Abelard.  T.  I.,  p.  45. 

"  People  came  to  him  from  all  quarters— from  Rome,  in  spite  of  mountains  and  robbers  ; 
from  England,  in  spite  of  the  sea ;  from  Flanders  and  Germany  ;  from  Normandy,  and  the  re- 
mote districts  of  France  ;  from  Angers  and  Poitiers ;  from  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
Spain,  besides  the  students  of  Paris  itself."  Amongst  his  disciples  were  "  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
Peter  Lombard,  John  of  Salisbury,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Ivo,  and  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.  (Newman 
on  Universities,  p.  301.) 

t  This  portion  of  his  career  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Prophet :  "  Superbia  ejus,  et 
arrogantia  ejus,  et  iudignatio  ejus,  plus  quam  fortitudo  ejus."    (Isaias,  XVI.,  6.) 
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than  the  Turks.  And  abandoning  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  mournful  solitude,  near  the  city  of  Troyes. 
Here  he  made  a  hut  of  reeds  daubed  over  with  mud ;  and  here  he 
dwelt.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  solitude  became  as  populous 
as  the  Thebaid.  The  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  at 
Soissons,  the  spirit  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  which  was  known  to  be 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  drew  the  thoughts  of  hundreds  upon  him, 
who  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty 
gifts,  nor  get  out  of  their  ears  the  ring  of  his  silvery  voice.  They 
discovered  his  retreat.  The  forlorn  desert  was  peopled.  These 
men  provided  food,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  master ;  and  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  Nile- valley  seemed 
to  have  come  over  again,  when  innumerable  anchorites  surrounded 
some  stately  solitary,  to  drink  from  his  lips  his  mystic  parables  and 
proverbs.  But  these  men,  says  Oassian,  "  spoke  of  penance  and 
humility,  and  the  terrible  day  of  account;"  here  all  minds  were 
pre-occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  genus  and  species,  and  differ- 
entia, and  the  more  abstruse  problems  of  existences. 

Whether  in  the  whirl  of  Paris,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  S.  Victor, 
or  at  Laon,  or  in  the  mournful  desert,  Abelard  never  lost  for  a 
moment  his  power  of  attracting  the  young  world  around  his  chair. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  the  special  gift  of  rendering  articu- 
late the  cravings  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Others  may  have 
felt  every  bit  as  deeply  as  himself;  but  none  had  his  gift  of  throwing 
those  feelings  into  shape,  and  pouring  them  out  in  burning  words. 

Of  his  relations  with  Peter  the  Venerable,  with  Walter  de  Mor- 
tagne,  of  his  .quarrel  with  the  monks  of  S.  Gildas,  of  his  hatred  of 
S.  Norbert,  of  his  love  of  Plato,  and  of  his  spiritual  relations  with 
Heloise,  much  might  be  written.  But  I  must  hurry  on  to  one 
important  event  which  has  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
contests  of  these  times. 

If  Abelard  was  a  type  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  austere 
S.  Bernard  represented  that  energy  and  authority  which  has  never 
been  wanting  of  the  Church  in  days  of  trial.  Keason  seems  to 
triumph  in  the  combats  of  the  world.  Still,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  history,  it  is  Faith,  after  all,  that  is  victorious.  Abel- 
ard had  far  greater  gifts  than  Anselm  of  Laon.  And  in  the 
judgment  of  the  young  men  of  that  day  Abelard  proved  himself 
superior  to  the  venerable  Anselm.  But  what  has  been  the  verdict 
of  posterity?  Faith  was  right;  and  reason  was  wrong.  That 
is,  reason,  misdirected  by  a  brilliant  man,  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
calm  and  unexcited  utterances  of  tradition  directed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  how  great  an  evil  Abelard  was 
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effecting,  that  twenty  years  should  have  elapsed  between  his  con- 
demnation at  Soissons,  and  his  condemnation  at  Sens  (1140).  Si 
Bernard,  who,  from  his  position,  from  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  principle,  and  his  knowledge  of  Abelard,  must 
have  perceived  the  general  drift,  possibly  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  antipope,  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  dangerous  teachings 
of  the  Paris  Professor.  It  is  clear,  from  John  of  Salisbury,  that 
Abelard  taught  a  large  school,  at  his  old  hall  of  S.  Genevieve  in 
1136.  He  was  not  content  with  lecturing  in  philosophy,  but  gave 
full  play  to  the  powers  of  his  extraordinary  intellect  in  ventilating 
the  most  subtle  questions  of  theology.  Besides  S.  Genevieve,  there 
were  other  schools  at  Paris,  such  as  S.  Denis,  S.  Victor,  and  more 
besides  of  second-rate  importance. 

But  of  them  all,  the  most  popular  by  far  was  that  of  Abelard. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  Professor  gave  it  a  name  at  once. 
Even  to  look  on  such  a  man,  with  his  violent  intellect,  and  genius 
for  blow,  and  thrust,  and  parry,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  young  and  ardent  minds,  which  are  more  subdued  perhaps  by 
intellectual  power,  than  by  any  other  influence  under  heaven.  To 
watch  his  countenance,  to  follow  his  eye,  to  listen  to  his  voice — 
to  marvel  at  his  genius,  and  to  despair  at  it — this  must  have  been 
done  by  many  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  provinces  to 
acquire  fame  in  the  great  centre-seat  of  learning  in  the  mediaeval 
world.  Besides,  in  those  days,  when  the  reason  was  beginning  to 
feel  its  power,  the  method  and  manner  of  Abelard  would  hold  out 
a  peculiar  charm.  His  school  was  the  arena  where  reason  was 
exercised  to  the  full  stretch  of  its  capacity.  At  Notre  Dame,  the 
abiding  reverence  for  ancient  forms  kept  the  natural  craving  of 
the  mind  for  novelty  within  reasonable  compass.  At  S.  Victors, 
the  pure  monasticism  of  Christian  love  brought  an  illumination 
from  above,  which  captivated  the  reason  to  the  obedience  of  Faith. 
But  at  S.  Genevieve — under  a  professor  who  declared  himself  to 
be  the  only  philosopher  of  Christendom;  who,  when  a  mere 
stripling,  held  theologians  in  such  contempt  as  to  dispense  with 
their  services  altogether ;  who  could  attack  S.  Augustine,  S.  Hilary 
and  S.  Anselm ;  who  could  speak  slightingly  of  such  men  as  S. 
Norbert  and  S.  Bernard,  and  designate  bishops  as  ignorant  in- 
triguers; who  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  loving  warnings  of 
Peter  the  Venerable;  who  did  not  shrink  from  probing  the  un- 
fathomable mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with  the  dangerous 
instrument  of  human  reason,  and  who  would  guage  the  infinite 
with  the  finite  measure  of  human  understanding — subjects  would 
be  handled,  methods  would  be  adopted,  and  conclusions  would  be 
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arrived  at,  which,  whilst  they  attracted  by  their  novelty,  were  fixed 
upon  the  mind  by  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of  their  author. 

Not  that  Abelard  had  set  himself  consciously  in  opposition  to 
the  Church :  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  be  numbered  among 
the  humblest  of  her  children.  His  bitter,  and  almost  womanly 
lamentations  at  Soissons,  his  terror  of  being  condemned,  the  tone 
of  his  writings,  whenever  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
prove  that  error  was  not  so  much  seated  in  his  will,  as  lodged  in 
his  understanding.*  In  fact,  his  will  seemed  full  of  deep  humility ; 
but  his  intellect  seemed  to  have  been  strangely  possessed  by  the 
demon  of  pride.  His  reason,  even  in  its  saddest  moments — with  the 
exception  of  his  last  days — had  never  been  brought  thoroughly  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

In  point  of  fact,  Abelard  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  school 
of  his  day.  His  treatise,  called  Sic  et  non,  gives  a  very  fair  insight 
into  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  dangers  of  his  method. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  advance  towards  the  errors  of  days  that 
were  then  to  come.  He  founds  science,  as  others  did  more 
clumsily  hundreds  of  years  later,  in  doubt.  He  balances  the  most 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  against  the  deadliest  errors,  with- 
out so  much  as  hinting,  or  feeling  any  anxiety  to  say,  which  side 
the  balance  strikes.  The  Sic  et  non  was  a  terrible  armoury — con- 
taining weapons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  for  attacking  or  defending 
matters  which  should  ever  be  guarded  with  jealousy  against  the 
approach  of  danger;  or  which  should  be  so  securely  established, 
that  attack  would  only  evince  their  solidity  and  strength  the  more. 

Discussion,  and  the  free  use  of  the  faculties,  chains  of  reason- 
ing, startling  proofs — this  was  Abelard's  passion.  Truth  was  in- 
dispensable for  this  practice ;  so  Abelard  loved  truth.  Error  was 
necessary  for  eliciting  truth  ;  so  Abelard  introduced  error.  Thus 
he  throws  the  profound  mystery  of  the  Trinity  into  the  balance; 
with  its  contradiction  of  error  on  the  other  side,  "  Quod  in  Trini- 
tate  non  sunt  dicendi  plures  ceterni  ;  et  contra : " — a  most  dan- 
gerous method  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental  mysteries  of 
religion. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Abelard  did  not  sufficiently 
respect  the  supernatural  instincts  of  Faith,  he  effected  a  consider- 
able advance  in  the  order  and  method  of  theological  science.  His 
logical  gifts  created  a  habit  of  mind  in  him  which,  when  not 
forced  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere,  tended  to  clear  that  vast 
horizon  beyond  which  are  spread  out  the  bright  spaces  and  solemn 
heights  of  supernatural  religion.     And  the  order  and  succession 

*  We  may,  perhaps,  say  of  Abelard  what  aucient  writers  are  fond  of  saying  of  Erigena  :- 
"  Potuit  errare,  haereticus  esse  noluit." 
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of  his  ideas  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  Lombard,  and 
on  S.  Thomas.  It  was  Abelard  who  -first,  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
Theology,"  brought  out  with  exactness  the  distinction  between 
arguments  of  authority  and  arguments  of  reason.  The  loci  theo- 
logici  owe  to  him  the  probatur  ratione, — an  expression  which 
would  hardly  sound  safe  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.  Then  his  readiness  to  secure  truth,  wherever  he 
might  find  it,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Christian  or  Pagan,  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  theologians.  To  him  the  loci  are 
indebted  for  arguments  drawn  from  Pagan  philosophy  and  history, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  use  in  a  systematic  way,  in  support  of 
supernatural  religion. 

But,  though  all  this  be  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  the 
day  on  which  Abelard  rebelled  against  Anselm,  two  distinct 
schools,  the  orthodox,  and  the  rationalistic,  sprang  into  being. 
The  school  of  reverence  and  tradition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
school  of  brilliant,  searching  reason  on  the  other. 

On  one  side  there  was  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Abelard,  two 
terrible  dialecticians,  surpassing  all  their  contemporaries  in  their 
dexterity  in  debate.  Abelard,  vehement,  rash,  and  never  counting 
costs,  but  boldly  advancing  no  matter  what  opinion,  and  stoutly 
defending  it:  Gilbert,  cool,  cautious,  and  taciturn,  who  supported 
Abelard  indeed,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  commit  himself — so 
subtle  was  his  mind — till  he  had  safely  secured  his  longed-for 
Bishopric.  These  two  had  one  thing  in  common — an  unflagging 
opposition  to  S.  Bernard.  He  was  the  instrument  of  the  con- 
demnation of  them  both  ;  one.  at  Sens,  the  other  at  Rheims. 

The  spirit  of  Abelard  insensibly  pervaded  his  school.  There  is 
nothing  so  catching,  or  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  as  a  spirit  of 
criticism — of  irreverence  for  the  past,  its  forms  and  methods,  and 
contempt  for  safe,  a.ble,  holy,  but  not  brilliant  or  quick  men.  For 
example :  Otto  of  Freisingen,  though  first  a  monk,  and  then  a 
Bishop,  speaks  slightingly  of  S.  Bernard.  Peter  Berenger  speaks 
in  a  most  unguarded  way  about  the  monks  of  Chartreuse.  John 
of  Salisbury  is  for  ever  indulging  his  overweening  love  of  finding 
fault,  and  does  not  let  the  Pope  himself  escape ;  *  and  though  a 
warm  friend  of  the  heroic  Thomas  a  Becket,  he  must  needs  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  seems  to  have  posses- 
sed the  full  spirit  of  his  master,  violently  abused  the  clergy,  and 
declared  that  he  had  found  in  Scripture  that  they  had  no  right  to 
possess  property,  and  by  his  passionate  love  of  religious  independ- 

*  His  "  Polycraticus,"  which  he  wrote  when  Secretary  to  Theobald  of  Canterbury,  evincea 
the  independence  of  hia  thought. 
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cnce  joined  to  a  confused  notion  of  political  liberty,  sowed  the 
seeds,  without  knowing  it,  of  future  revolutions. 

On  the  other  side  there  was  Eobert  Pulleyn,  the  first  English 
Cardinal,  a  great  theologian,  a  cautious  writer,  remarkable  for  his 
power  of  lucid  classification,  who  followed  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  closely,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  S.  Bernard  that  he 
kept  him  in  Paris  as  a  check  upon  the  rising  rationalism  of  the 
day.  Then  there  was  Hugh  and  Ei chard  of  S.  Victor,  Hugh  of 
Amiens,  Eobert  Folioth  the  Englishman,  Peter  of  Poitiers  his 
disciple,  and  Alan  de  Insulis,  all  of  whom  in  their  place  and  turn 
opposed  the  rationalizing  school.  Then,  again,  there  was  Joscelin, 
the  philosopher  of  nature,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Soissons,  Hugh 
Metel,  and  Walter  de  Mortagne,  who,  when  John  of  Salisbury  was 
a  student,  lectured  in  the  theological  schools  of  Paris. 

These  opposing  schools  did  not  exist,  as  may  be  imagined,  with- 
out lively  contests.  The  one  party  pushing  forward  tradition, 
and  opposing  the  innovating  and  irreverent  spirit  of  the  rational- 
istic school ;  the  other  party,  compassionating  the  dulness  of  its 
opponent,  and  developing  every  day  in  clearer  outline  the  principles 
of  its  actual  popularity  and  future  condemnation.  The  motto  of 
the  one  school  was,  "Nisi  credideritis  non  intelligetis  ;  "*  the  motto 
of  the  other,  "  Qui  credit  cito  levis  est  corde,  et  minor abitur."  f 

But  now  we  must  hurry  on  to  see  what  was  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  rationalizing  spirit  that  acquired  so  great  a  prestige  through 
the  brilliancy  of  Abelard. 


*  Is.,  cap.  VII.,  9. 


t  Eccli.,  cap.  XIX.,  4. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AUTHORITY  AND  REVERENCE.   S.  BERNARD. 


Had  it  not  been  for  a  monk  poring  over  the  Canticle  of  Canti- 
cles in  his  cell  at  Signy,  possibly  the  meeting,  I  am  about  to  relate, 
between  S.  Bernard  and  Abelard  would  never  have  taken  place. 
This  monk's  name  was  William,  called  of  S.  Thierry,  from  an 
Abbey  near  Rheims.  He  had  been  governing  Abbot,  but  wishing 
to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  retired  to  Signy  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  As  a  theolo- 
gian he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  subtlety  and  penetration,  and 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  whose  doctrines  he 
loved  to  expound,  though  he  shrank  instinctively  from  contro- 
versy. S.  Bernard  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  accustomed  to  send  him  his  manuscripts  for  re- 
vision.* He  was  essentially  of  the  monastic  school :  and  his  trac- 
tates on  contemplation  and  Divine  love  breathe  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness, and  flow  with  all  the  unction  of  his  master,  whilst  a  force 
runs  through  them  that  testifies  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
patristic  theology.  His  heart  was  warm  with  the  calm  fire  that 
comes  of  constant  meditation,  and  silent  prayer;  and  his  mind, 
framed  in  the  school  of  mystic  awe,  shrank  almost  with  effeminacy 
from  the  jarring  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  seems  to  have 
shared  S.  Bernard's  feeling,  that  there  was  a  very  slight  shade  be- 
tween a  heretic  and  a  dialectician. 

Such  a  character,  it  is  clear,  would  feel  little  sympathy  with  the 
overbearing  and  contentious  Abelard.f  By  a  mere  chance,  while 
penning  his  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
Abelard's  "  Christian  Theology."  He  read  it,  and  was  horrified. 
He  put  his  writings  on  one  side,  and  determined,  first,  to  stir  up 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  S.  Bernard  against  the  book ;  and, 

*  "  Ut  quid  Libellus  meus  oculos  ejus  formidaret,  cui  se  videndum  animus  quoque  mens  to- 
tus,  si  posset  expanderet  ?''  {Epist.  86.)  The  learned  Maurist  Benedictines  looked  upon  him  as 
surpassing  all  of  his  day  in  his  application  to  the  Fathers.  (See  Hist.  IAtt.  de  la  France,  T.  IX., 
Disc,  prelim.,  p.  206.) 

t  He  begins  his  De  contemplando  Deo  quite  in  the  spirit  of  S.  Bernard,  thus :— "  In  lacu  mise- 
risB;  et  in  luto  fisecis  jam  pene  putrefactus,  et  in  limo  profundi  infixus,  in  quo  non  est  substan- 
tia, et  de  profundis  dolorum  meorum  ad  te  clamo,  Domine ;  Domine  exaudi  vocem  meam.  Si- 
quidem  in  ultionem  formse  tuse  (qua  me  tibi  conformaveras,  Creator  bone,  creans  me  ad 
imaginem  et  similitudinem  tuam)  quam  neglexi  et  perdidi,  in  hujus  miserise  formam,  qua  miser 
sum,  deformasti  me,  et  cum  iniquitate  deprimente  in  limo  peccati  infixus  sum  inferius.  Posuisti 
euperme  manum  justi  et  occulti  judicii  tui  pvrementem  super  me.ne  resurgam."— How  different 
a  spirit  from  that  of  Abelard !    (Martene,  Ampliss,  Coll.,  T.  H.,p.  334.) 
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then,  using  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Fathers,  to  refute  it.  His 
energy  was  not  without  its  effect.  He  called  his  book  "  An  Argu- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Fathers  against  the  Dogmata  of  Peter  Abe- 
lard  ;"  he  suppressed  his  own  name,  declaring  that  it  was  not  he, 
but  the  Catholic  Fathers  of  the  Church  that  spoke;  and  he  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  Hugh.* 

In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Godfrey,  of  Chartres,  and  S.  Bernard,  he 
speaks  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  of  how  the  ancient  Faith, 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  propagated  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  and  defended  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  was  being 
corrupted ;  and  how  none  seemed  left  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  its  destruction.  How  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that 
prompted  him  to  speak  almost  caused  his  heart  to  break.  How 
important  the  subject  matter  under  discussion  was,  no  less  than 
the  Trinity,  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  Holy  Ghost,  Grace, 
the  Sacraments,  and  man's  common  Eedemption.  Then,  he  refers 
to  the  spread  of  Abelard's  teaching:  how  it  passed  the  seas;  was 
borne  over  the  Alps;  and  how  new  dogmas  and  strange  opinions 
about  the  Faith  were  carried  round  the  provinces,  and  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  were  praised  extravagantly,  and  were  reported 
to  have  force  of  authority  even  in  the  Curia  of  Kome  itself.  He 
shows  what  a  deep  hold  the  rationalizing  principles  of  Abelard 
must  have  had  on  that  generation ;  for  he  calls  opposition  to  him 
the  cause  of  God  and  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  laments  that 
nearly  all  the  champions  of  the  Faith  are  dead,  and  that  the  do- 
mestic enemy,  should  constitute  himself  sole  teacher  in  the  eccle- 
siastical republic,  and  foist  into  the  Sacred  Scriptures  his  own 
theories  and  inventions;  and  make  himself  the  censor  and  impro- 
ver of  Faith,  and  not  its  disciple  and  imitator,  emendator  non  imi- 
tator. William  then  draws  thirteen  propositions  out  of  Abelard's 
works  worthy  of  censure,  and  after  urging  Godfrey  to  take  the 
matter  up,  refers  to  the  "  monstrous  "  title  and  dogmas  of  the  Sic 
et  non.\ 

William  sent  this  letter  to  S.  Bernard  during  Lent.  The  Saint, 
at  all  times  rigorous  with  himself,  but  at  this  season  more  rigor- 
ous than  ever,  having  read  the  letter,  returned  a  short  and  cour- 
teous reply,  praising  the  writer's  zeal,  and  saying  that,  when  the 
penitential  season  had  expired,  he  would  meet  him,  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  It  was  not  because  S.  Bernard  was  indifferent  to  the 
gravity  of  the  question,  or  because  he  did  not  wish  to  purge  error 

*  These  are  his  words :  "  Contra  ipsum  (Abfelardum)  ergo  quod  scripsi,  quia  de  fontibus  SS. 
Patrum  hansi,  melius  est,  si  ita  vobis  placuerit,  ut  suppresso  nomine  meo,  inter  anonyma  relin- 
quatur."    (Epiat.  ad  Fratres  de  Monte  Dei.) 

t  8ee  S.  Bern.  Opp.,  Epist.  326.     (Migne,  Vol.  I.,  p.  532.) 

F»r  full  information  on  this  point,  see  Tosti's  Storia  di  Abelardo  e  dei  Suoi  Tempi,  Lib.  IV..  n. 
207. 
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out  of  the  Church,  that  he  delayed  bringing  Abelard  to  condem- 
nation. Delay  rather  leads  to  the  presumption  that  he  fully  ap- 
preciated the  case.  He  knew  that  light  and  direction  come  from 
heaven  alone,  and  are  gained  by  prayer ;  he  knew  that  silence  and 
mortification  cleanse  the  heart,  and  make  the  judgment  upright. 

His  character  was  full  of  rigid  force.  With  austere  severity  he 
trod  the  creature  under  foot,  and  spurned  the  world,  whilst  he 
governed  both,  as  never  monk  before  had  governed  either.  He 
founded  Clairvaux  "in  the  heart  of  a  savage  forest,  the  haunt  of 
robbers,"  of  which,  at  this  period,  he  was  Abbot,  and  had  been — 
it  may  be  said — the  founder  of  the  Oiteaux  reform.  His  mind 
was  possessed  with  the  consuming  love  of  God,  the  measure  of 
which  love,  as  he  characteristically  said,  was  to  love  without 
measure.*  And,  while  the  fire  burnt  calmly  and  brightly  as  it 
flamed  freely  heavenwards,  when  it  met  an  obstacle  on  earth,  it 
became  a  devouring  furnace.  His  habits  of  personal  austerity  were 
terrific.  The  beech-leaves  and  cockle-bread — without  salt  at  times 
— on  which  he  regaled  his  monks,  were  horrible  to  look  at,  still 
more  horrible  to  eat. 

It  is  related  that  when  he  accompanied  Innocent  II.  through 
Prance  and  Germany,  they  visited  Cluny  and  Clairvaux.  The 
monks  of  the  former  monastery  sent  out  sixty  gaily-caparisoned 
horses  to  meet  the  Pontiff;  the  monks  of  the  latter  issued  forth 
themselves  to  meet  him.  And  he  and  his  court  were  so  touched 
on  seeing  those  emaciated  forms  advancing  towards  them,  miser- 
ably clad,  chaunting  plaintive  psalms,  with  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  preceded  by  a  wooden  cross,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  their  emotion  bursting  into  tears.  These  men  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  S.  Bernard,  which,  hard  indeed  to 
flesh  and  blood,  have  been  the  instruments,  first  for  converting, 
and  then  for  ruling  the  world. 

When  the  Lenten  fast  had  expired,  S.  Bernard  turned  from  his 
penances  and  contemplations  to  consider  William  of  S.  Thierry's 
letter.  The  more  he  pondered  Abelard's  errors,  the  more  his  mind 
appreciated  their  gravity.  The  independence  of  his  dogmatic 
spirit,  the  rationalism  of  his  method,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  his  doctrines»had  spread  far  and  wide, 
in  towns  and  villages,  in  obscure  hamlets,  even  to  the  mansions 
of  the  ignorant  nobility,  nay,  beyond  the  Alps  and  across  the  seas, 
and  were  defended  with  energy  by  men  in  high  position,  brought  a 
cloud  across  the  brow  of  Bernard.  He  had  watched  the  current 
of  events  for  some  time  past.  Thousands  had  come  to  Paris — 
and  to  the  Paraclete,  when  Abelard  could  not  leave  even  the  Lord's 

*  De  diligewLo  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974. 
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Prayer  alone — and  had  departed,  some  to  Germany,  some  to  France, 
some  to  England,  and  many,  worst  of  all,  to  Rome,  filled  with  the 
rash  spirit  of  their  master,  and  ready,  come  what  would,  stoutly 
to  defend  him.  Bishops  on  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne — Card- 
inals clothed  with  the  prestige  of  the  Sacred  College,  possessing 
the  influence  of  elective  Princes  of  the  Church — when  young  had 
been  his  disciples,  and  were  now  in  possession  of  his  books.  They 
had  rested  under  the  mighty  shadow  of  his  soaring  method  and 
his  personal  sway — and  had  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit* 

S.  Bernard  saw  two  things :  first  that  he  must  act ;  and,  next, 
that  he  would  be  bound  to  act  with  caution.  He  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  endeavour,  privately,  to 
persuade  Abelard  to  modify  his  teaching,  and  to  convince  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  danger  of  indulging  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in 
an  irreverent  handling  of  holy  mysteries.  He  had  an  interview. 
It  was  marked  by  courtesy  on  both  sides — by  promises  from 
Abelard;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

S.  Bernard  was  now  roused.  He  fiercely  attacked  Abelard.  He 
had  his  adversary's  writings  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  his  dis- 
ciples. A  noisy  and  angry  contest  was  begun  in  earnest.  All  who 
were  envious  of  the  great  logician,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  authority,  sided  with  S.  Bernard.  Those — and  they 
were  thousands — who  prized  the  new  liberty  which  their  chief  had 
introduced  them  to — whose  curiosity  tempted  them  to  argue  when 
they  should  acquiesce,  those  who  did  not  go  quite  their  master's 
length,  and  those  who  went  far  beyond  it — looked  upon  Abelard 
as  their  natural  spokesman.  His  honour  was  their  honour.  Those 
grand  principles  of  progress,  criticism,  and  intellectual  mastery, 
which  he  had  awakened  in  their  consciousness,  were  not  to  be  ex- 
punged, if  they  could  prevent  it,  by  the  fierce  fanaticism  of  a 
few  gloomy  mystics.  Fearlessly  would  they  defend  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  return  argument  for  argument,  and  offer  insult  for 
insult.  So  that,  whilst  a  clamour  of  reprobation  was  hurled 
against  the  rationalistic  dogmatism  of  Abelard — who  was  de- 
nounced as  a  necromancer,  a  sorcerer,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the 
devil — the  opposite  party  rejoined  by  scurrility,  nicknames,  and 
lampoons,  and  with  expressions  of  supreme  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  their  assailants.  Abelard  himself,  led  on  by  his  dis- 
ciples, and  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  had  just  been  driven  out 
of  Rome   by  the  Pope,  treated  S.  Bernard  and  his  companions 

*  A  few  selections  from  the  Argumenta  Capitum  of  the  Sic  et  non,  will  show  the  spirit  of  Abe- 
lard  :  "  Quod  tides  sit  de  non  apparentilms  tantum.  et  non.  Quod  sit  credendum  Deum  solum,  et 
contra.  Quod  non  sit  Deus  siugularis  ;  et  contra.  Quod  non  sit  Deus  substantia;  et  contra. 
Quod  diviiue  person;©  ab  iuvicem  differant ;  et  contra.  Quod  iu  Trinitate  aliter  sit  unus  cum 
altero,  et  non.  Quod  Deus  Pater  sit  causa  Filii ;  et  contra.  Quod  sit  Filius  sine  principio  ;  et 
contra.    Quod  Deus  non  genuit  se;  et  contra."     (Vid.  Tosti's  Abelardo,  p.  312.) 
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with  his  characteristic  disdain,  looked  upon  them  as  half  fools, 
half  knaves,  who  misstated  facts,  were  blinded  by  ignorance,  and 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

He  wrote  a  scathing  satire,  full  of  that  arrogance  which  he 
habitually  dealt  out  to  his  opponents,  against  "  one  ignorant  of 
dialectics," — that  is,  against  S.  Bernard.  He  compared  his  accusers 
to  the  fox  in  the  fable.  He  called  them  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
and  said  that  they  hated  logic  because  they  could  not  understand 
it.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  such  folks ;  and  he  would, 
therefore,  appeal  to  such  Fathers  as  S.  Augustine,  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  dialectics.  He  then  attempted  to  show  that  miracles 
had  come  to  an  end ;  that  reason  is  more  powerful  than  miracles, 
which  he  declared  to  be  continually  mixed  up  with  the  deceits  and 
practices  of  the  Devil.* 

Meanwhile,  S.  Bernard  was  not  idle.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
popularity  of  Abelard.  But  what  he  dreaded  most  was  the  bias  of 
those  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  been  his  disciples,  and  were 
now  in  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  rationalist,  and  the  violence  of 
his  supporters,  opened  the  Saint's  eyes  wider  than  ever  to  the 
danger  threatening  the  Church.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinals  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  and  drew  a  terrific  picture  of  the  universality 
and  deadly  effects  of  the  growing  heresy.  He  declared  that  Abe- 
lard left  nothing  to  faith,  and  arrogated  everything  to  reason,  des- 
pised what  he  could  not  understand,  and  would  never  condescend 
so  low  as  to  believe.  He  refers  to  his  teaching  on  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  other  novelties  equally  startling  to  the 
ears  of  Catholics,f  and  compares  Abelard,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope,  to  a  serpent,  to  Satan,  and  to  a  dragon.  He  accuses  him  of 
inventing  new  dogmas,  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  posterity ; 
and  of  boasting  that  he  had  taught  science  to  the  Ecclesiastics, 
the  Cardinals,  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  his  circular-letter  to 
the  Bishops  and  Cardinals,  he  speaks  with  pathos  on  the  sorrows 
of  the  mystic  Spouse,  and  boldly  points  out  to  them  their  duty. 
He  makes  use  of  very  strong  language  concerning  Abelard.     He 

*  The  verdict  of  history  is  not  so  severe,  naturally,  as  the  condemnation  passed  hy  those 
who  were  actually  in  contention  with  Abelard.  Mabillon,  for  instance,  says:—"  Nolumus  Abae- 
lardum  haereticum ;  sufficit  pro  Beruardi  causa,  eum  fuisse  iu  quibusdani  errantem  ;  quod 
Abielardus  non  diffltetur."  (S.  Bern.  Op.  proef.)  Natalis  Alexamder,  "Non  est  censendus  hoere- 
ticus:  numquara  crrores  suos  pertinaciter  propugnavit."  (Hist.  Eccl.,  T.  XIV.,  Disser.  VII. 
Art.  II.,  p.  1  A,  ed.  1788.) 

t  Abelard  compares  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  a  syllogistic  argument,  in  which  the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion,  being  three  propositions,  make  one  syllogism. 

S.  Bernard  thus  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  regarding  Abelard:—"  Habemus  in  Francia  novum 
de  veteri  magistro  theologum,  qui  ab  ineunte  astate  sua  iu  arte  dialectica  lusit,  et  nunc  in 
Scripturis  Sacris  insanit.  Olim  damnata  et  sopita  dogmata,  tarn  sua  videlicet  quam  aliena, 
suscitare  conatus,  insuper  et  nova  addit.  Qui  dum  omnium  quae  sunt  in  cselo  sursum,  et  quae 
in  terra  deorsum.  nihil  piaster  solum  nescio  quid  scire  dignatur,  ponit  in  caelum  os  suum,  et 
scrutatur  alta  Dei,  redieusque  ad  nos  refert  verba  ineffabilia,  quae  non  licet  homini  loqui.  Et 
dum  paratus  est  de  omnibus  reddere  rationem,  etiam  quae  sunt  supra  ratiouem,  et  contra  ra- 
tionem  praesumit,  et  contra  fidem.  Quid  enim  magis  contra  ratiouem  qua  in  ratione  rationem 
conari  transcendere  ?  Et  quid  magis  contra  lidem,  quam  credere  nolle  quicquid  non  possit  ra- 
tione attingere  ?  (Bernardi  Abbat.  adlnnoc,  Ep.  CXC.,p.  357.  Also  Tract,  de  Error.  Abcel,  cap. 
I.,  p.  1055.    Migne.) 
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calls  him  a  persecutor  of  the  Faith,  an  enemy  of  the  Cross,  a  monk 
without,  a  heretic  within,  a  religious  without  rule,  a  prelate  with- 
out solicitude,  an  Abbot  without  discipline,  a  gossiper  with  women, 
a  reproducer  of  the  most  detestable  heresies  about  the  most  sacred 
dogmas,  and  a  seven-headed  hydra.  "He  transmits,"  says  the 
Saint,  "  by  his  writings,  the  contagion  of  his  poison  to  the  future, 
and  glories  in  having  infected  Kome."* 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  Abelard  than  this  terrible  letter.  Not  only  the  serious  nature 
of  the  charges,  but  the  character  of  the  Saint  would  make  it  tell 
with  crushing  effect. f 

When  Abelard  had  heard  of  the  course  pursued  by  S.  Bernard 
he  was  deeply  affected.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  disguise  from 
himself  the  influence  of  his  accuser.  He  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred, surrounded  by  his  scholars,  to  have  met  these  accusations 
in  a  public  place.  A  spring  of  triumph  would  well  up  in  his 
heart  when  he  imagined  himself  skilfully  putting  his  bright 
weapon  through  some  powerful  adversary.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  He  explained  his  case,  and  implored  him 
to  call  a  Council,  pledging  to  appear  on  the  appointed  day  and 
answer  all  accusations.  By  this  means,  the  world  would  learn  his 
innocence,  and  his  fame  would  no  longer  hang  doubtfully  in  the 
balance.  The  Archbishop  consented  to  Abelard's  request ;  and  a 
Provincial  Council  was  summoned  for  the  Octave  day  of  Pente- 
cost, 1140. 

The  schools  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  when 
this  issue  was  announced.  The  two  greatest  intellects  of  the  age, 
the  famous  dialectician,  and  the  constant  apostle  of  authority, 
were  to  meet  face  to  face  in  a  great  struggle  of  momentous  interest 
to  humanity.  Eeason,  that  highest  natural  gift  of  God  to  man, 
the  crown  of  his  noblest  creation — was  it  to  bow  down  before  the 
stern  voice  of  dogma?  was  it  to  kneel  and  adore  the  utterances  of 
Faith  ?  or  was  it  to  stand  erect,  and  without  shrinking,  to  ques- 
tion that  voice,  and  sift  those  utterances,  receive  what  it  approved, 
reject  what  it  condemned  ?  Such  questions  as  these,  men  must 
have  felt  even  then,  belonged  not  to  one  epoch,  but  to  the  course 
of  human  history; — for  they  are  questions  in  which  the  past  and 
the  present  bear  upon  the  future,  and  affect  the  intellectual  des- 
tinies of  men.  The  conflict,  which  appeared  to  be  simply  a  con- 
test between  two  able  men,  would,  in  reality,  divide  the  world. 

*  Epis.,  CCCXXXI.,p.  536;  CCCXXXIL,  p.  537. 

t  That  S.  Bernard  was  actuated  by  charitable  feelings  is  evident  from  the  following  pass- 
age from  a  letter,  written  by  him  to  Guy  of  Chatel,  a  disciple  ot  Abelard:—"  I  should  do  you 
an  injury  if  I  were  to  suppose  that  you  so  loved  any  man  as  to  love  his  errors  with  himself. 
Whoever  Hraa  loves  any  one,  does  not  know  yet  how  he  ought  to  love.  Such  love  is  earthly, 
animal, diabolical— equally  hurtful  to  the  person  loving,  and  to  him  who  is  loved.  (Ei)i's., 
CXC'II,.p.  358.) 
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Abelard  was  the  spokesman  of  thousands,  from  whose  midst  he 
would,  as  it  were,  advance,  and  proclaim  the  creed  of  human 
reason.  S.  Bernard,  though  in  appearance  an  emaciated  mystic 
from  the  solitude  of  a  cell,  would  represent  as  many  more,  who 
saw  beyond  the  range  of  human  vision,  and  judged  the  highest 
natural  gifts  of  God  from  the  elevation  of  a  life  of  Faith.  No 
wonder  that  the  schools  were  filled  with  the  anxiety  of  an  indes- 
cribable emotion,  when  thinking  of  the  coming  event,  on  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost. 

Abelard,  now,  had  no  misgivings.  He  felt  confident  in  his 
powers  of  debate,  and  told  his  disciples  that  God  would  show 
which  side  was  to  be  victorious. 

But  S.  Bernard  was  greatly  troubled  when  the  Archbishop  in- 
formed him  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  Though  a  better 
theologian  than  his  opponent,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  overmatched 
by  his  adroitness  in  the  use  of  logic ;  and  he  feared  to  endanger 
the  cause  of  truth  by  risking  a  public  contest.  He  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  and  said,  that  it  did  not  become  a  servant  of  God  to 
litigate,  but  to  be  patient  with  all  men;  that  Abelard  from  youth 
had  been  engaging  in  intellectual  combats,  whereas  he  was  quite 
inexperienced  in  them ;  that  it  was  useless,  and  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Faith,  to  make  it  the  subject-matter  of  dispute;  that  the 
writings  themselves  of  Abelard,  without  discussion,  were  enough 
to  condemn  him ;  and  that  after  all,  it  was  the  duty  of  Bishops, 
not  of  a  monk  and  an  Abbot,  to  give  judgment  on  matters  con- 
cerning dogma. 

When  S.  Bernard's  friends  learnt  how  the  Saint  shrunk,  they 
pressed  round  him  eagerly,  and  represented  to  him  the  paramount 
importance,  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  he  should  boldly 
grapple  with  the  enemy.  After  much  pressure,  and  many  en- 
treaties, the  Saint  yielded.  With  tears  gathering  to  his  eyes  — 
tears,  he  said,  which  he  was  unable  to  suppress  —  he  consented  to 
make  the  dangerous  venture.  When  his  time  approached,  he  set 
out,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Sens,  without  having  made  the 
slightest  preparation  to  meet  his  adversary.  As  if  convinced  that, 
humanly  speaking,  in  a  mere  trial  of  logical  dexterity,  he  would 
be  worsted,. he  turned  his  mind  to  a  higher  power  than  human 
artfulness,  and  continued  saying  over  and  over  the  words : — "  Take 
no  thought  how  or  what  to  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
hour ; "  *  and  "  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will  not  fear  what  man 
can  do  to  me."  f  Abelard  put  his  trust  in  reason.  Bernard  found 
his  stay  in  God  alone. 

The  Archbishop  had  selected   a  day  for  the  Council,  which 

*  Matt.  X.,  19.  t  Ps.,CXVII.,  6. 
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would,  of  itself,  attract  a  vast  multitude  into  the  Episcopal  City. 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Province  of  Paris  was  famous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  treasures,  and  for  a  valuable  collection  of  the  relics  of 
the  saints.  On  the  Octave  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  clergy,  with  great  ceremonial,  in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  Bishops  and  priests,  and  before  a  vast  congregation,  to 
expose  the  relics  for  public  adoration.  This  year,  had  the  case  of 
Abelard  never  been  heard  of,  the  assembly  would  have  been 
greater  than  usual.  Louis  VIL,  who,  though  an  indifferent  states- 
man, was  certainly  an  ardent  worshipper  at  the  shrines  of  the 
martyrs,  had  signified  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
His  presence  with  his  lords,  soldiers,  and  attendants  would  have 
filled  the  city.  How  great,  then,  would  be  the  throng,  when — 
added  to  the  stream  of  worshippers  who  came  to  pray  before  the 
great  altar  of  the  Cathedral — another  stream,  larger  and  noisier, 
of  doctors,  clerks,  and  students,  of  Archdeacons,  and  Priors  and 
Abbots,  of  barons,  and  knights,  and  men  at  arms,  swelled  the 
general  flood  ? 

It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  looked  on  that  vast 
Cathedral,  as  gradually  it  seemed  to  attract  half  the  city  within 
its  walls ;  or  to  have  watched  that  gorgeous  pageant  slowly  enter- 
ing the  great  doorway,  out  of  the  light  of  day,  into  the  gloom  of 
that  mighty  nave,  towards  tapers  that  made  misty  halos  round 
the  shrines  of  the  saints — humble  priest  in  dalmatic  or  cope, 
broidered  with  silver  and  green  and  fleur-de-lis,  and  learned  doc- 
tors with  cap  and  ring,  and  stately  Abbots  in  simple  attire;  next 
the  pious  King  with  his  regal  crown  and  his  velvet  robes,  and  his 
gala  lords;  then  Bishops  and  Archbishops  two  and  two,  with 
vestments  woven  with  lions  and  dragons,  and  gaudy  with  blos- 
soms and  pearls,  and  massive  with  gold  and  with  gems,  with 
dazzling  mitre,  and  solemn  crosier,  and  sparkling  cross,  and 
measured  step,  passing  slowly  in — then  the  clouding  incense,  and 
the  bursting  song,  and  the  clangour  of  arms,  and  the  breathless 
stillness,  as  all  bow  down — from  king  to  peasant — before  priceless 
caskets  holding  the  bodies  of  the  saints.* 

And,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  function,  doubtless  many  minds 
were  distracted  with  the  thought,  "  How  different  this  from  the 
coming  meeting  in  S.  Stephen's  !  Bernard  will  be  there,  Abelard 
will  be  there,  so  will  the  Bishops,  so  will  the  King — how  will  it 
end?" 

Preparations  had  already  been  made   for   the  sitting   of  the 

*  It  might  appear  that  this  description  is  hardly  to  the  point.  It  is  given  to  bring  before 
the  mind,  once  during  these  volumes,  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  gorgeous  ceremonials  during 
the  thirteenth  century.  For  the  costumes  of  the  period,  and  the  style  of  vestments  used  on 
these  occasions— such  as  enter  into  the  description  above— see  Fr.  Bock's  learned  Oeschichte  der 
Lituroischen  Oewander  des  Mittelalters,  B.  II.    Bonn,  1866. 
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Council.  Crowds  began  to  press  round  the  great  door  of  S. 
Stephen's.  Soon  Bishops  and  Barons,  and  high  dignitaries  began 
to  assemble,  and  were  arranged  in  their  various  orders.  There 
was  the  King  on  his  throne.  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Cbartres,  legate 
of  the  Holy  See,  famed  for  the  equity  and  moderation  of  his  judg- 
ment, presided.  On  either  side  were  ranged  the  Archbishops, 
and  Bishops,  who  were  to  consult,  to  give  judgment,  to  define. 
There  sat  Archbishop  Henry,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  a  secu- 
lar and  independent  spirit,  who  was  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Court 
of  Eome.  Then  came  his  suffragans :  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
a  contrast  in  every  way  to  his  Metropolitan,  an  austere  and 
venerable  man,  who,  seven-and-twenty  years  before,  abandoning 
the  world,  had  followed  S.  Bernard — with  whose  eyes  he  still  con- 
tinued to  see,  and  with  whose  ears  he  still  continued  to  hear — 
into  the  solitude  of  Citeaux  ;  Elias,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who,  eight 
years  later,  according  to  report,  was  disgraced  by  a  Council  similar 
to  the  one  at  which  he  was  now  assisting;  Otto,  Bishop  of  Troves, 
his  companion  in  misfortune  ;  and  Manasses  II.,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
of  whom  history  is  silent.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Sampson,  Archbishop  of  Eheims,  who  was  hated  by  the  King, 
protected  by  St.  Bernard,  and  finally  deprived  of  his  pallium  by 
the  Pope.  He  brought  with  him  three  suffragans:  Alvise,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  Suger's  brother,  once  Abbot  of  Auchin,  and  a  man  of 
considerable  energy  and  ability;  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who, 
while  Abbot  of  S.  Metard,  had  treated  Abelard  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friend,  when,  beside  himself  with  shame  and  despair,  he 
had  been  committed  to  that  solitude  by  the  Council  of  Soissons; 
and  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  once  master  of  Grosvin,  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  Abelard,  himself  his  rival  in  dialectics,  and  a 
companion  of  S.  Bernard  in  his  mission  into  Aquitaine.  Besides 
these,  many  Abbots,  religious,  masters  in  theology,  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  history  does  not  hand  down  the  names,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend.  Knights,  and  Barons,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  who  could  make  good  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears, 
petitioned  to  be  present.  Amongst  them  was  Theobald,  Count 
Palatine  of  Champagne,  nimous  for  his  princely  charities,  and  the 
Count  of  Nevers,  a  pattern  of  Christian  piety,  who,  a  few  years 
later,  exchanged  the  gay  tunic  and  mantle  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
for  the  rough  sack  and  shaven  head  of  a  Carthusian.  Besides 
these,  crowds  of  itinerant  lecturers  and  intellectual  quacks,  with 
hundreds  of  famished  students  from  Paris,  and  people  from  the 
neighbourhood,  mustered  strongly  in  the  body  of  the  Church. 

It  can  be  imagined  how  all  eyes  turned  on  S.  Bernard,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, in  the  white  wool  of  Citeaux,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
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assembly.  A  searching  scrutiny  might  have  detected,  in  the  mild 
majesty  of  the  careworn  face,  lines  of  suffering  and  marks  of  tears. 
There  was  something  sadly  awful  in  that  noble  forehead,  in  the 
classic  turn  of  those  sensitive  lips,  in  the  glance  of  those  piercing 
eyes,  and  in  the  movement  of  that  slight  frame  wasted  with  long 
vigil,  with  terrific  penance,  with  a  burning  love  of  the  House  of 
.God,  and  with  the  ceaseless  friction  of  a  laborious  life.  This  was 
he,  who,  when  a  child,  had  seen  Jesus,  had  been  visited  by  angels, 
had  multiplied  bread,  and  had  lifted  the  dead  to  life. 

And  now  Abelard,  with  his  black  Benedictine  robe  contrasting 
ominously  with  the  white  wool  of  the  Cistercian,  was  making  his 
way  up  the  church.  Many  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave  wrere  per- 
sonally known  to  him.  Amongst  others,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  his 
old  friend,  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  a  thorough-going  ration- 
alist. In  passing  him,  Abelard  whispered  in  his  ear  these  pro- 
phetic words  of  Horace  : — 

"  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet."  * 

Abelard  was  not  alone.  He  was  preceded  by  his  famous  disciple, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  was  generous  enough 
to  stand  by  his  master  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  around  him 
buzzed,  as  usual,  a  swarm  of  his  gay  disciples,  who  were  looking 
forward  with  intense  delight  to  the  issue  of  the  day — to  the  vic- 
tory, which  they  took  for  granted  their  master  would  achieve  over 
the  malignant  assailants  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  implacable  enemies 
of  his  fame. 

But  there  were  other  faces  that  wore  expressions  very  different 
from  delight.  The  people  of  Sens  had  been  taught  from  child- 
hood to  detest  heresy.  And  eyes  which  gazed  with  awe  on  the 
saintly  Cistercian,  fired  up  with  indignation,  as  they  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  terrible  enemy  of  the  Church.  Those  who  would 
eagerly  press  forward  to  kiss  the  hem  of  Bernard's  garment,  shrank 
from  Abelard,  as  from  a  curse.  Though  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with 
a  frame  worn  by  the  ceaseless  chafing  of  a  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit,  though  bearing  in  his  bosom  the  embers  of  a  passion  that 
had  been  his  bane — still,  the  manly  beauty  of  that  countenance 
was  not  entirely  effaced,  and  there  was  something  in  the  elastic 
independence  of  his  carriage  which  speke  of  that  self-control, 
which  is  learnt  in  the  face  of  great  assemblies,  and  is  perfected  by 
practice  and  success.  It  was  not  so  much  the  grace  of  God,  as  an 
inward  consciousness  of  power,  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  strength 
of  fame. 

A  man  of  far  less  keen  sensibilities  than  Abelard  would  have 

*  Bp.  7.,  18,  84,  ed.  Delphin. 
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perceived,  at  a  glance,  that  the  current  had  set  dead  against  him. 
That  the  people  should  loathe  him,  was  to  be  expected.  They 
had  never  been  carried  away  by  his  triumphs  in  Paris.  They  had 
lived  in  a  cathedral  town;  and  had  learnt  to  look  upon  a  teacher 
of  unsound  doctrine  with  unmixed  dislike.  And,  as  to  the  Bishops, 
some  had  been  his  rivals,  not  to  say  his  enemies:  others  had 
taught  almost  the  reverse  of  his  system  on  the  great  question  of. 
the  day.  The  Legate  was  constitutionally  prudent;  and  nothing 
is  so  trying  to  a  prudent  man  as  the  unregulated  vagaries  of 
genius.  Others,  again,  shocked  by  Abelard's  unchristian  spirit, 
would  feel  little  compassion  for  his  misfortunes.  All,  probably, 
would  experience  some  satisfaction  in  breaking  his  influence,  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  agitations,  and  in  reducing  him  to  silence. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  church,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
King,  and  carried  them  along  the  line  of  mitres,  they  were  dis- 
tracted by  a  movement  amongst  the  Fathers.  It  was  S.  Bernard. 
He  was  making  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  He  held 
a  scroll  in  his  hand.  It  contained  the  heresies  gathered  out  of 
Abelard's  Theology.  He  came  forward,  and  with  his  clear  voice, 
deliberately  read  them  out  in  order.  He  then  fastened  his  calm 
eyes  on  his  antagonist,  and  with  a  tone  of  authority  informed 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  that  he  might  choose  out  of 
three  courses : — to  defend  the  propositions;  to  amend  them;  or 
to  deny  they  were  his.  There  was  a  moment's  pause.  In  an  in- 
stant all  eyes  were  turned  on  Abelard,  and  the  pulses  of  that 
assembly  quickened  whilst  waiting,  though  for  a  moment,  for  the 
first  sounds  of  that  well-known  voice,  which  had  rung  out  the 
issues  of  many  a  victory  in  the  arena  of  intellectual  strife. 

Abelard  spoke  :  "  I  will  not  answer  the  Cistercian,"  he  exclaimed 
— "  I  appeal  from  the  Council  to  the  See  of  Rome." 

The  assembly  was  speechless  with  astonishment.  The  Bishops 
looked  at  each  other  in  blank  surprise.  And  men  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  shock,  when  they  were  conscious  that  Abelard 
had  turned  his  back  upon  King,  Legates,  and  Bishops,  and, 
followed  by  his  wondering  disciples,  had  left  the  church. 

The  rest  of  Abelard's  history,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  soon 
told.  The  Council  condemned  his  doctrines,  but  since  he  had 
appealed  from  it  to  Ronre,  his  person  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  See.  Peter  the  Venerable — whose  gentle  heart  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  in  misfortune,  and  who  loved  Abelard  very 
tenderly,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  great  gifts  and  generous  nature 
— consoled  him  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire 
into  a  monastery,  away  from  strife,  and  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
Whether  it  was  the  sharp  trial  he  had  gone  through  in  opposing  a 
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Saint,  or  the  soothing  influence  of  his  venerable  and  loving  friend, 
or  the  light  of  grace,  working  as  it  could  work,  in  his  fierce  rest- 
less mind,  or  all  these  together,  which  is  most  probable — whatever 
was  the  cause — Abelard's  pride  was  broken;  his  heart  sought  for 
rest ;  he  saw  he  had  done  wrong — that  reason  becomes  a  brutal 
power  when  it  strives  against  Divine  faith,  and  that,  though  man's 
intelligence  is  a  glorious  thing,  its  glory  is  only  preserved  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  and  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Crucified.  He  made  his  reconciliation  with  S.  Bernard.  Reason 
submits,  and  bows  down,  and  strikes  its  breast,  and  cries  out 
peccavi,  before  the  calm,  stern  majesty  of  authority ;  and  Abelard, 
having  shown  to  the  world  how  brilliant  can  be  the  aberrations 
of  the  human  mind,  proves  at  the  same  time  how  worthless  they 
can  be,  and  how  the  most  gifted  of  men,  at  last,  has  to  make  his 
submission  to  a  power  greater  than  any  creature's — to  the  voice 
and  command  of  Truth  speaking  with  authority.  S.  Bernard,  in 
his  serene,  yet  severe  meekness,  receiving  the  broken  and  repent- 
ant Prince  of  Dialecticians,  and,  then,  lifting  him  up  in  love  and 
hopefulness,  is  but  a  picture  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  all  fair 
contests  between  the  spirit  of  rationalism  and  irreverence,  when 
it  has  the  hardihood  to  cross  weapons  with  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  authority. 

Abelard  not  only  made  his  peace  with  the  grave  Cistercian,  but 
also  with  the  Pope.  And  it  was  not  without  great  self-humiliation 
that  he  confessed  to  those  against  whom,  before,  he  had  so  contemp- 
tuously and  proudly  spoken,  that  he  had  set  greater  store,  in  his 
past  days  of  vanity,  on  being  "  a  second  Aristotle,"  than  on  being 
a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  was  Abelard  the  man  to  be  converted  by  halves.  Spirits 
like  his,  when  they  enter  into  any  career,  throw  themselves  into 
it  with  ardour — with  an  elan  and  an  impetuousity  which  belong 
to  high  and  noble  natures.  Having  dismissed  all  vain,  rebellious 
thoughts,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  commune  with  the  unseen 
world — to  live  to  God,  and  to  prepare  to  meet  Him.  Peter  the 
Venerable  was  deeply  touched  on  seeing  this  once  proud  philo- 
sopher, a  man  who  had  been  so  run  after  and  courted,  give  him- 
self up,  like  a  little  child,  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life,  desir- 
ing to  be  forgotten  by  all,  save  by  Christ,  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
Speaking  of  how  humble  he  was,  and  how  poor,  Peter  says,  that 
there  never  was  greater  nakedness  in  S.  Martin,  or  more  humility 
in  S.  Germanus,  than  in  him. 

Yes :  it  is  a  strange,  and,  I  may  say,  an  awful  change — looking 
upon  it  through  the  distance  even  of  so  many  years — which  the 
whole  being  of  a  man  undergoes,  when  the  bonds  of  pride  and  self- 
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sufficiency,  and  the  blindness  produced  by  mere  human  talent,  are 
all  swept  away;  and  just,  good,  beautiful,  in  a  word,  Divine  autho- 
rity assumes  their  place,  and  gives  to  the  soul  that  freedom  and  elas- 
ticity with  which  Christ  has  made  man  free.  The  very  furniture 
of  the  little  cell  in  which  Abelard  prayed,  and  penanced  himself, 
speaks  of  the  power  of  Christian  truth.  All  he  had  was  a  poor 
crucifix,  a  wooden  candlestick,  a  hard  pallet,  a  rough  table,  and  one 
chair.  His  library,  not  Aristotle  and  Plato,  not  human  reason — 
though  in  its  place  it  is  bright  and  good, — but  the  Scriptures,  and 
some  treatises  of  the  Fathers.  His  very  expression,  his  gait,  his 
bearing,  the  subjects  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  on  his  lips,  were 
the  reverse  of  what  they  had  been  before.  His  manner  was  that 
of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  brother  in  the  community.  When 
charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  instructions,  what  were  the  topics 
on  which  he  loved  to  dwell?  Ever  on  these  two  points:  on 
Divine  humility ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  human  things. 

Thus  he  lived,  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unseen,  and 
here  he  found  peace  of  soul.  After  a  long  search,  he  came  upon 
the  priceless  pearl,  which  so  many  seek  after  with  feverish  hearts, 
but  never  find.  But  he  found  it,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  he  kept  it  too. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  At- 
tacked with  a  cutaneous  disorder,  the  Abbot,  by  the  advice  of 
physicians,  sent  him  for  change  of  air  to  the  Priory  of  S.  Mar- 
cell  us,  near  Chalons-sur-Saone,  which  was  only  four  leagues  from 
Cluny.  But  the  keenness  of  the  air,  though  it  appeared  for  a 
time  to  brace  him  up,  in  reality  aggravated  his  complaint.  He 
was  seized  with  fever,  and  he  felt  the  final  change  coming  over 
him.  He  prepared  with  gentle  meekness,  and  humble  courage  for 
the  great  transition,  and  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1142, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  him, 
after  describing  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  genius, 
adds : — 

"  Sed  tunc  magis  omnia  vicit 
Cum  Cluniacensem  monachum  moremque  professus, 
Ad  Christi  verarn  transivit  Philosophiam."* 

*  It  runs  thus: — 

"  Gallorum  Socrates,  Plato  maximus  Hesperiarum 
Noster  Aristoteles,  Logicis  quicumque  fuerunt 
Aut  par,  aut  melior,  studiorum  cognitus  Orbi 
Princeps,  iugenio  varius,  subtilis  et  acer. 
Omnia  vi  superans  ratiouis,  et  arte  loquendi 
Abaelardus  erat :  sed  tuuc  magis  omnia  vicit 
Cum  Cluniacensem  monach  :u  moremque  professus, 
Ad  Christi  veram  transivit  l'liilosophiam. 
In  qua  longaeve  bene  complens  ultima  vita?, 
Pliilosopbis  quandoque  bonis  se  connumerandum 
Spem  dedit,  undenas  Maio  revocante  calendas." 

(Abael.  Opp.,  p.  103.    Migne.) 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  brilliant  rationalist  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Man  is  little  more  after  all,  than  a  child  crying  to 
God  for  light ;  and  he  finds  his  true  satisfaction  in  practices  of  hu- 
mility and  self-denial.  The  Platonic  element  in  the  mind  of 
Abelard,  his  connection  with  monasticism  from  the  first,  and  his 
unwillingness  obstinately  to  stand  against  authority,  brought  him, 
after  a  stormy  voyage,  safe  to  port.* 

In  fact,  the  same  old  error  becomes,  at  different  times,  incarnate 
in  various  forms,  and  has  to  be  fought  with  almost  the  same 
weapons.  If  there  are  Abelards  and  rationalism  on  the  one  side, 
there  are  always  to  be  found  S.  Bernards  and  monasticism  on  the 
other. 


*  The  similarity  between  Socrates  and  Abelard  is  very  striking.  Both  were  founders  of 
schools.  The  former,  of  the  Attic  philosophy:  the  latter,  of  the  conceptualistic  and  rationalis- 
tic philosophy.  Abelard  made  lecturing  oii  truth  the  business  of  his  life;  Socrates  was  a  so- 
phist by  profession.  The  companions  of  Socrates  could  find  no  one  with  whom  they  could  com- 
pare him :  Abelard  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  gifts  they  admired  most.  Socrates 
was  renowned  for  captivating  all  who  approached  him,  by  his  extraordinary  powers  ;  personal 
fascination  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  in  the  character  of  Abelard.  Socrates  loved  in- 
tellectual combat,  and  was  famed  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  method;  Abelard  was 
never  happy  save  when  breaking  a  lance  with  some  opponent,  and  simplicity  was  the  special 
charm  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  which  drew  those  crowds  of  scholars  round  his  chair. 
Both  men  were  remarkable  for  dialectical  adroitness,  and  for  a  certain  vein  of  humour  which 
rau  through  their  expositions.  Both  men  had  ardent  frieuds  ;  both  men  had  deadly  enemies. 
If  Aristophanes  saw  in  Socrates  an  enemy  to  tradition,  and  a  corrupter  of  the  mind  of  youth 
through  his  method  of  universal  doubt,  S.  Bernard  saw  in  Abelard  an  enemy  who  was  doing  a 
like  injury  with  respect  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church.  And  here  I  drop  the  compar- 
ison, which  might  be  pursued  still  further  were  it  necessary. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

MONASTIC    THEOLOGY.       S.    VICTOR'S. 


PART    I. 

The  contest  of  William  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard,  the  energy 
of  the  ascetic  Saint  Bernard,  and  the  quiet  and  steady  orthodoxy 
of  Anselm  of  Laon,  naturally  carry  the  mind  from  individuals  to 
schools.  Did  William  of  Champeaux  leave  his  mark  ?  Did  the 
brilliant  rationalism  of  Abelard  die  with  his  death  ?  What  be- 
came of  the  learned  and  despised  Anselm  of  Laon  ?  Did  these 
men,  in  a  word,  form  schools,  and  were  their  principles  embodied 
in  systems,  which  held  their  own,  and  fought  their  way  in  a 
later  age  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  finds  its  simplest  and  best  solu- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  institute  established  by  William  of 
Champeaux,  when,  abandoning  his  Professor's  chair,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  God  in  religious  life,  and  founded  the  celebrated  school 
of  S.  Victor.  Around  this  school,  rationalism  and  pantheism 
floated.  This  was  the  stronghold  too  of  monastic  theology. 
Here  Hugh,  and  Eichard,  and  Adam  were  educated;  and  here  the 
famous  Lombard  prepared  the  way  for  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
To  treat,  then,  of  the  school  of  William  of  Champeaux,  will  be 
to  carry  the  reader  down  in  a  straight  line  to  the  teaching  of 
S.  Thomas. 

The  school  of  S.  Victor,  from  a  mean  beginning,  grew  speedily 
to  importance,  and  was  singularly  favoured  by  Popes,  Kings,  and 
Bishops.  William  of  Champeaux,  who  had  buried  himself  in  its 
seclusion  after  his  contest  with  Abelard,  and  who,  with  five  com- 
panions, had  taken  the  habit  of  Saint  Augustine,  became  Prior ; 
but  on  being  made  Bishop,  left  his  hermitage,  to  do  battle  with 
the  world.  Gilduin,  a  Parisian — one  of  the  few  Parisians  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  midde  ages — William's  favourite 
disciple,  was  first  Abbot.*  Gilduin  had  acquired  so  high  a  fame 
for  sancitity,  that  Louis  VI.  selected  him  for  his  director.     From 

*  S.  Victor's  was  raised  to  an  Abbey  iii  1113,  by  Louis  VI.,  tbe  same  year  in  which  William 
became  Bishop  of  Cbalons-sur-Marne. 
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this  period,  S.  Victor's  made  rapid  advances  in  prosperity.  The 
King,  with  princely  magnificence,  enriched  the  Canons  with  large 
grants  of  lands,  and  prebends.  He  declared  that  he  thus  freed 
them  from  anxiety  in  order  that  they  might,  without  solicitude, 
dedicate  their  minds  entirely  to  study,  and  their  hearts  entirely  to 
praying  for  him  and  France.  Pascal  II.  confirmed  their  founda- 
tion. The  King  lavished  more  favours.  Henry  had  a  son,  who 
became  a  religious,  and  imitated  his  father's  generosity.  Theobald, 
Archdeacon  of  Paris  (1133),  left  them  some  valuable  volumes. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  offered  them  stalls  in  his  Cathedral,  and, 
what  they  no  doubt  equally  appreciated,  allowed  them  the  run  of 
a  portion  of  the  river  for  fishing,  and  a  mill  situated  on  its  banks, 
to  grind  their  corn;  whilst  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Paris  pre- 
sented them  with  a  serviceable  farm.  Obizon,  the  Royal  Physician, 
gave  them  his  books,  and  joined  the  Order.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  the  Deacon  James,  the  Canons  John  Lombard,  and  Francis 
D'Ast,  added  greatly  to  the  Library,  not  counting  the  later  gifts 
of  Adam,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Gervase,  and  Cardinal  Halgrin  (1236). 
Bishop  Stephen  left  them  his  Library,*  Queen  Blanche  presented 
a  magnificent  Bible,  and  the  King,  not  satisfied  with  all  he  had 
done  for  them  when  living,  bequeathed  two  thousand  livres,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  forty  of  their  Abbeys,  at  his  death.  In  return, 
the  Canons  offered  Mass  daily  for  his  Majesty,  feasted  a  beggar 
daily  in  his  name,  and,  on  the  recurrence  of  his  anniversary, 
clothed  one  poor  man  from  head  to  foot,  and  regaled  an  hundred 
of  his  fortunate  companions  on  bread  and  meat,  and  wine. 

In  1138,  S.  Victor  formed  a  considerable  congregation.  The 
reputation  of  the  Canons  Regular,  for  sanctity  and  learning, 
spread  with  rapidity.  Innocent  II.  praised  them  to  the  skies,  and 
bishops  were  glad  to  entice  into  their  jurisdiction  men,  who,  in- 
stead of  using  their  influence  to  undermine  authority,  had  been 
known  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  defence.  On  the  death  of 
Gilduin  the  Canons  possessed  as  many  as  forty-four  houses,  and 
are  said  to  have  given  seven  Cardinals,  two  Archbishops,  six 
Bishops,  besides  fifty-four  Abbots  to  the  Church.f 

Their  rule  was  an  imitation  of  S.  Benedict's.  They  lived  on 
legumes,  were  never  permitted  to  touch  meat,  seldom  saw  fish, 
and  were  never  allowed  to  ask  for  it.  They  rose  at  midnight,  and 
walked  to  the  church,  preceded  by  a  blazing  torch.     Contempla- 

*  Stephen  de  Senlis,  sixty-seventh  Bishop  of  Paris,  left  his  dignity  anu  joined  the  convent, 
and  was  buried  in  the  choir.    His  epitaph  makes  mention  of  his  books : — 
"  Hic.jacet  inter  oves  Stephanus,  qui  Parisiensis 
Extitit  Ecclesue  pastor,  et  hujus  ovis. 
Hanc  inopem,  parvamque,  novamque,  pius  pater  auxit, 
Extnlit,  omavit  rebus,  honore,  libris." 
In  1790,  the  library  of  S.  Victor  bad  34,000  volumes,  and  1,800  MSS. 

t  Elle  fut  si  feconde,  et  il  en  sortit  taut  de  rejettous,  que,  s'etant  6tendus  sur  la  montagna 
voisiue,  ils  formerent  ce  que,  daus  le  siecle  suivaut,  on  appella  l'Universite.    (Le  Beuf,  p.  66.) 
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tion,  and  manual  labour,  occupied  their  time.  The  more  skilful 
were  set  to  copy  books,  which  they  did  with  reverence,  and 
regarded  it  as  an  honourable  service.  They  remembered  how 
Holy  Fulgentius,  and  Dunstan,  and  Anselm,  and  Alcuin,  and 
Lanfranc  had  plied  the  pen,  and  collated  texts  before  them,  and 
how  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  himself  would  not  have  been  so 
bright  had  he  not,  with  his  own  royal  hand,  written  out  the  Holy 
Gospel.  Strictest  silence  was  observed  in  the  Scriptorium,  which 
to  be  removed  from  all  distraction,  was  situated  out  of  the  mon- 
astery, but  within  the  Enclosure.  The  Superior,  and  the  librarian 
who  directed  the  work  in  detail,  were  alone  permitted  to  enter 
here.  The  writers  were  carefully  chosen  by  the  Abbot  himself, 
and  no  one  was  suffered  to  walk  about  the  room,  whilst  the  rest 
were  transcribing.  It  was  thus,  under  strict  rule,  that  holy  men, 
who  had  abandoned  the  world  without,  with  skilful,  unwearying 
industry,  in  peaceful  stillness,  in  course  of  time,  formed  valuable 
libraries,  such  as  those  of  York,  Bee,  S.  Gall,  Corby,  Rheims,  and 
Fontenelle.* 

The  Canons  were  excessively  generous  to  the  poor;  and  needy 
students — boys  who  had  travelled  to  Paris  from  the  provinces,  or 
perhaps  from  far-distant  countries,  and  who  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  city,  no  experience  and  scanty  means — were  hospitably 
received,  lodged,  .fed,  and  taught  by  them.f  James  de  Vitry  com- 
pares S.  Victor's  to  the  Pool  of  Probatica,  by  bathing  in  whose 
healing  waters,  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  withered,  regained 
sight,  and  soundness,  and  strength.  We  read  of  the  Prior  of  our 
own  S.  Alban's  thanking  the  Prior  of  S.  Victor's,  for  his  kindness 
to  his  little  brother;  and  of  a  certain  Roman  nobleman  thanking 
the  good  Canons,  for  their  courtesy  to  Master  Hugh. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  S.  Bernard,  who  delighted  in 
this  convent,  who  was  its  founder's  dear  familiar  friend,  and  who 
imparted  to  it  a  portion  of  his  mystic  spirit,  that  Peter  Lombard, 
who  afterwards  exercised  so  wide  an  influence,  came  to  S.  Victor's 
to  be  educated. 

Not  only  the  needy,  but  the  rich  and  noble,  loved  to  bide  under 
the  same  roof  with  these  laborious  men.  Men  of  all  nations 
joined  the  Canons  Regular.  Many  bishops  resigned  their  Sees  to 
join  the  convent.    We  read  of  our  own  countrymen  becoming 


*  A  library  could  soon  be  made  by  diligent  transcribers,  at  least,  if  it  be  true  tbat  Maurus 
Lapi  copied  a  thousand  volumes  in  less  than  flf'ty  years,  and  another  monk  in  Austria  wrote  so 
many  that  they  were  almost  too  heavy  for  a  waggon  and  six  horses.  At  S.  Victor's  they  kept 
paid  copyists  also,  whose  labours  did  much  towards  enriching  the  library.  They  were  support- 
ed out  of  the  funds  of  the  monastery.  How  beautiful  are  the  words  that  were  used  in  the  sol- 
emn benediction  of  the  Scriptorium  of  monasteries :— "  Benedicere  digneris  Domine,  hoc  scrip- 
torium famulorum  tuorum  et  omnes  habitantes  in  eo." 

t  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  let  poor  scholars  have  books  to  study— a  thing  not  heard 
of  at  S.  Germain-des-Pr6s  andS.  Genevieve.  In  the  necrology,  it  is  written  more  than  once — 
e,  $/.,  "  Gervasii  .  .  .  qui  dedit  nobis  libros  glosatos  .  .  .  hos  omnes  libros  dedit  ad  usum 
claustralium  etpauperum  scholarium."    (Franklin,  v.  I.,  p.  153.) 
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Canons— of  Englishmen  being  elected  Priors,  and  even  Abbots  * 
When  William  of  Champeaux  opened  the  school,  one  of  his  first 
pupils  was  a  young  noble  of  the  Counts  of  Blankemberg,  named 
Keinard,  who  had  been  sent  from  Saxony  to  Paris  to  study  under  this 
celebrated  man.  Reinard  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety 
and  parts,  and  became  one  of  his  master's  favourite  disciples. 
Having  finished  his  course  with  credit,  he  returned  to  Saxony, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Episcopate  as  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Al- 
most his  first  act  was  to  invite  the  Canons  to  his  diocese,  hoping 
that  their  example  would  tend  to  restore  discipline,  and  that  their 
holiness  and  learning  would  help  the  cause  of  piety  and  truth. 
They  settled  at  Hamerleve,  and  dedicated  this  Convent  to  S.  Pan- 
cratius.  From  the  charter  of  its  foundation,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  concourse  of  scholars  flocked  to  their  schools,  and  that  it 
soon  became  the  centre  of  considerable  intellectual  activity  in 
Saxony.  Naturally  enough,  the  Bishop  recommended  his  favourite 
place  of  education  to  his  brother.  He  asked  the  father  of  little 
Hugh,  his  nephew,  to  send  the  boy  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
Canons.  He  consented;  and  it  is  evident  on  reading  Hugh's 
" Didascalia"  with  what  interest  the  little  lad  took  to  his  books, 
and  how  his  ingenuity,  his  sagacity,  and  his  lively  fantasy,  gave 
tokens  of  that  future  greatness  with  which  he  afterwards  surprised 
the  world.  Here  it  was  that,  in  his  leisure  moments,  he  loved  to 
take  out  his  instrument,  and  charm  his  ear  with  sweet  harmonies, 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  soothed 
the  senses.  Here  it  was  that  he  passed  whole  nights  in  watch- 
ing and  wondering  at  the  stars.f  So  attached  did  he  become  to 
his  professors,  and  so  pronounced  was  his  bent  for  monastic  life, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  his  parents,  he  determined  to 
dedicate  his  soul  to  Cod,  and  embraced  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine. 
But  political  and  religious  disturbances,  under  Henry  IV.,  obliged 

*  John  of  Toulouse  mentions  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  men  : — "  William  de  Cham- 
peaux; Gilduin;  Thomas,  deuxieme  prienr;  Andre,  Adam  et  Hugues  de  Saint- Victor :  Etienue, 
Maurice  et  Eudes  de  Sully;  Adenulfe  d' Anajini ;  Bernard,  archidiacre  ;  Obizou;  Yves  et  Pierre 
de  Saint- Victor;  Hugues,  cardinal  et  legat  en  Augleterre  (1184);  Thierry,  6veque  d'Amara  en 
Norvege;  Aruoul  de  Lisieux;  Alexis,  neveu  d' Alexandre  III.  et  cardinal;  Estienue  de  Bourges; 
Henri,  archeveque  d'Ydrunte  en  Norv^ge;  Geotfroy  de  Poissy,  6veque  de  Meanx;  Etienue 
D'Orleaus,  eVeque  de  Tournay;  Pierre  Comestor;  Pierre  de  Poitiers;  Achard,  (iarin,  Absalon, 
Jean,  Guillaume  de  Saint  L6.  Pierre  Le  Due,  abbes  de  Saint-Victor;  Eudes,  premier  abbe  de 
Sainte-Genevieve;  Leonius:  Robert  de  Flamesbure  ;  Godefroy  et  Richard,  sous-prieurs  de  Saint- 
Victor;  Jean  Bouiu,  Parisieu ;  Girard  de  Grand \~ille\  doyen  de  Beauvais ;  Pierre  de  Conde  aumd- 
nier  de  Philippe  le  Bel ;  Jean  de  Moiitholou ;  le  president  Leinaistre;  Jean  Pastoureau,  presi- 
dent de  la  Cour  descomptes:  Pierre  des  Bones,  chanoiue  de  Troyes,  Sic."  (See  P'rankliu  Les 
Aneiennes  Bibliotheques  des  Paris,  Tom.  I.,  p.  158.) 

t  See  how  full  of  sweetness  and  unction  is  the  Erudit.  Didascal.,  Lib.  VII.,  vol.  II.,  p.  811, 834. 
For  example,  cap.  IV.,  De  earumdem  [creaturarum]  pulc.hr Undine,  "  Quamvis  niultis  ac  variis  modis 
creaturaruiu  pulchritudo  perfecta  sit,  quatuor  tameu  pnecipue  sunt,  in  quibus  earumdem  de- 
cor consistit.  Hoc  est  in  situ,  in  inotu,  in  specie,  in  qualitate.  Quae  quidem  quis  investigare 
Bufflceret,  mirabilem  in  eis  sapiential  Dei  lucein  inveniret.  Et  hoc  utinam  ego  tarn  possem  sub- 
ti liter  perspicere,  tarn  competenter  enarrare,  quatn  possum  ardeuter  diligere.  Delectat  enim 
me  quia  valde  dulce  et  jucuudum  est  de  his  rebus  frequenter  agere,  ubi  alma]  et  rations  erudi- 
tur  seusus  et  suavitate  delectatur  animus,  et  ieumlatione  excitatur  affectus.ita  ut  cum  Psal- 
mista  stupeatnus,  et  admirantes  clamemus:  Quam  magnificata,  sunt  opera  tua,  Domhie .'  Om7iia 
in  sapientia/ecisti(Psal.  CIIL):  et  alibi:  Delectasti  me  in  factura  tua,  etin  operibus  manuum  tua.  rum 
exultabo.  Quam  magnificata  sunt  opera  tua,  Domine.  !  nimis  profunda,  facta  sunt  cog  itationes  tuce.  Vir 
insipiens  non  cognoscet,  et  stultus  non  intelliget  hcec"     (Psal.  XCI.,p.  814.) 
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him  to  abandon  the  home  of  his  adoption.  His  uncle,  the  Bishop, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  himself  had  spent  so  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  days,  and  to  drink  in  from  the  fountain- 
head  the  precious  streams  of  piety  and  knowledge.  Hugh  was 
delighted,  and  he  persuaded  his  great-uncle,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Halberstadt,  though  very  far  advanced  in  years,  to  accompany  him 
on  his  journey.  They  travelled  through  Saxony,  Flanders,  and 
Lorraine,  where  they  were  received  with  the  respect  suited  to  their 
position ;  and  finally  arrived  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  S.  Victor  Martyr.  Gilduin  was  Abbot,  and  he 
received  the  venerable  priest,  and  the  tender  youth,  with  that 
benevolence  and  courtesy  which  finds  a  natural  home  in  the  school 
of  perfect  charity. 

The  memory  of  Eeinard  was  still  fresh  amongst  the  Canons ; 
and  they  counted  it  an  honour  to  number  amongst  their  brethren 
one  of  the  noble  family  of  Blankemberg.  They  were  still  more 
gratified,  when  they  discovered  in  this  gentle  boy,  a  maturity  of 
mind,  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  courtesy  of  manner,  and  an 
unmistakable  promise  of  distinction,  which,  some  day,  might  bring 
honour  to  the  Order.  Though  a  delicate  child,  he  possessed  that 
which  is  often  allied  with  a  fragile  constitution — a  robustness  of 
mind,  and  an  aptitude  for  speculation,  which,  in  one  so  young, 
was  excessively  remarkable.  He  began  his  studies  without  delay ; 
and  when  he  had  completed  them,  he  took  the  place  of  his  pro- 
fessor, Thomas,  who  had  succeeded  William  of  Champeaux  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  monastery.* 

This  is  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victors. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  Whoever  would  wish  to 
know  how  he  occupied  himself,  during  the  time  of  his  hidden  life, 
might  open  his  celebrated  treatise,  "  De  Sacramentis,"  in  which, 
with  an  unusual  power  of  logical  sequence,  he  establishes  and 
develops,  in  the  speculative  order,  the  truths  of  Eevelation.  His 
writings,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  contents,  but  with  regard 
to  their  conception  and  their  style,  stand  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  creations  of  the  mediaeval  mind.f 

*  See  how  wide  and  Christian  a  view  he  takes  of  the  temper  a  student  should  aim  at,  in  his 
Lib.  Tert.  Erudit.  Didasc,  cap.  VII.,  VIII. ,  p.  770,  771;  cap.  XL,  XII..  and  especially  cap.  XIV.,  De 
Humilitate,  p.  772-775.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  short  chapter  XIII.,  "  De  Discipline:  Sapiens, 
quidam  cum  de  modo  et  forma  discendi  interrogaretur :  '  Mens,  respoudit,  humilis,  studium 
qusereudi,  vita  quieta,  scrutiuium  taciturn,  paupertas,  terra  aliena:  hsec  reserare  solent  non- 
nulla  ohscura  legeudi.'  Audierat  pnto  quod  dictum  est:  '  mores  ornant  scieutiam,'  et  ideo  prae- 
ceptis  legeudi,  pnecepta  quoque  vivendi  adjuugit,  ut  et  moduni  vitre  suae  et  studii  rationem  lec- 
tor agnoscat.  Illaudahilis  est  scientia,  quam  vita  maeulat  impudica.  Et  idcirco  summopere 
caveudum  est  ei  qui  quaerit  scientiam,  ut  oon  negligat  disciplinam."     ( p.  773.) 

t  Hugo's  Schriften  gehoren.  sowohl  was  den  Inhalt,  als  auch  was  die  Form  und  den  Styl  be- 
trifft,  zn  dem  Schonsteu  und  Herr]ichsten,was  der  christliche  Geist  des  Mittelalters  hervorge- 
bracht  hat.  Das  Geist — und  Gemuthvolle,  was  in  denselben  liegt,  lasst  sich  nicht  leicht  wie- 
dergeben;  man  muss  diese  Schriften  selbst  lesen,  um  den  vollen  Genuss  davou  zu  haben." 
{Oeschichte  der  Philosophic  des  Mittelalters  von  Dr.  Albert  Stockl,  Erster  Band,  §89,  p.  305.)  How 
beautifully  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  travel  for  the  study  of  Truth  : — "  It  is  a  great  beginning  of 
virtue  for'  the  mind  to  commence  by  degrees  to  leave  these  visible  and  transitory  things,  that 
afterwards  it  may  also  relinquish  them.    He  is  as  yet  delicate  to  whom  his  country  is 


sweet. 
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But  of  his  influence  presently.  His  death  was  a  counterpart  to  his 
life,  and  since  it  has  been  related  by  an  eye  witness,  and  manifests 
the  practical  workings  of  his  own  theory  in  his  own  heart,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  introducing  it. 

Brother  Osbert  the  Infirmarian,  who  attended  Hugh  in  his  last 
illness,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Brother  John : — 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  the  sincere,  entire,  and  perfect  con- 
fession which  he  made  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  to  me ;  nor  of  the 
abundant  tears  which  he  shed,  nor  of  the  great  contrition  of  his 
heart,  nor  of  the  frequent  acts  of  thanksgiving  which  he  made  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  present  malady,  letting  this  cry  of 
praise  often  escape  from  his  heart,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God 
in  eternity ! '  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  he  did  and  said  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

"  The  day  before  he  died,  I  went  to  him  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  him  how  he  felt:  'Well,'  he  answered,  'in  soul  and  body/ 
He  added, '  Are  we  alone  ?'  I  answered,  Yes.  *  Have  you  said  Holy 
Mass  ? '  Yes.  '  Come  and  breathe  on  my  face  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
that  I  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost/  I  did  as  he  desired.  At  once 
rejoiced  and  strengthened,  'I  believe  by  the  Holy  Spirit/  he  said 
with  transport,  '  Now  I  am  at  peace,  now  I  walk  in  truth  and 
purity,  now  I  am  established  on  the  rock,  and  nothing  can  ever 
shake  me  now;  now  were  the  whole  world  offered  to  me, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  it  would  not  have  my  esteem  were  it  to  be 
my  only  recompense;  for  the  sake  of  it,  I  will  not  offend  my  God. 
Now  I  recognize  the  mercy  of  God  in  my  regard.  Of  all  the 
graces  which  God  has  given  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  up  to  this  day,  none  could  be  more  mild,  more  sweet,  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  the  one  he  deigns  to  bestow  upon  me  at  this 
moment.     Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God  in  eternity!'" 

"After  these  words,  he  humbly  asked  for  absolution  of  all  the 
faults  which  he  had  committed  against  God.  I  gave  it  him,  and 
left  him  to  repose,  according  to  his  wish.  I  went  away  from  his 
bed." 

"  The  following  night,  about  cock-crow,  his  condition  became 
more  serious ;  his  strength  began  to  fail  him.  I  hastened  to  him. 
His  first  word  was  about  his  soul.  When  the  brothers  who  were 
present  had  given  him  absolution,  I  suggested  to  him  the  thought 
of  receiving  Extreme  Unction  :  he  asked  for  it  with  joy.  He  him- 
self gave  orders  that  whatever  was  necessary  should  be  prepared 
at  once.    When  all  was  ready,  it  began  to  get  light.     The  brethren 

He  is  brave  to  whom  every  soil  is  his  country.  He  is  perfect,  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  a 
place  of  exile.  The  first  fixes  his  love  upon  the  world,  the  second  scatters  it,  ihe  last  extin- 
guishes it.  I  have  been  an  exile  from  a  boy,  and  I  know  with  what  grief  the  mind  sometimes 
deserts  the  narrow  space  of  a  poor  cottage  :  with  what  liberty  afterwards  it  may  despise  mar- 
ble courts  and  golden  roofs."     (Erndit.  Didasc.    Lib.    III.,  cap.  XX.,  p.  778.    De  Exilw,  p.  778. ) 
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being  assembled,  surrounded  him  according  to  the  custom,  reciting 
psalms  and  prayers.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  me  to 
anoint  him,  or  if  he  would  prefer  to  wait  for  the  Lord  Abbot,  who 
was  then  absent :  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  would  come  at  once 
to  the  sick  man.  He  answered :  '  Do  what  you  ought  to  do,  for 
you  are  all  around  me/  A  great  many  religious,  monks,  Canons 
regular,  priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  had  come,  and  even  several 
laymen  were  present." 

"  After  having  administered  Extreme  Unction  I  asked  him  if 
he  wished  to  receive  the  Body  of  our  Lord :  they  had  not  brought 
it  because  he  had  communicated  two  days  before.  '  My  God  ! '  he 
cried,  with  a  show  of  indignation,  'you  ask  me  if  I  wish  to  receive 
my  Lord !  Eun  to  the  church,  and  bring  to  me  the  Body  of  my 
Master  quickly '  When  I  had  executed  his  orders,  I  approached 
his  bed,  and  holding  the  Sacred  Bread  of  Eternal  Life  in  my 
hands,  I  said  to  him,  adore,  and  acknowledge  the  body  of  your 
Lord.  Then  rising  as  much  as  he  could,  and  stretching  out  both 
his  hands  towards  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  he  said,  'I  adore  Thee, 
0  my  Lord,  and  I  receive  Thee  as  my  salvation/  After  he  had 
consumed  the  Sacred  Host,  he  asked  for  a  crucifix  which  was  near 
him,  and  taking  it  into  his  hands,  he  formed  on  himself  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  having  devoutly  embraced  it,  he  rested  the  feet 
of  the  crucifix  upon  his  lips,  and  kept  it  like  that  a  long  time,  as 
if  he  would  gather  into  his  mouth  the  blood  that  ran  down  from 
the  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  He  fastened  himself  on  it  like  a  child 
to  the  breast  of  its  mother,  and  sucked  it  while  shedding  torrents 
of  tears. 

"There  was  a  moment's  silence,  after  which  I  recalled  to  his 
mind  this  verse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  *  Into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit/  He  thought  I  asked  him  a  question — that  I 
asked  him  the  explanation  of  the  verse.  He  answered,  '  The  Lord 
Jesus,  when  about  to  leave  this  world,  said  to  His  Father,  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  j  and  His  Father  received  it/ 
And  you,  I  replied,  who  are  also  on  the  point  of  going  out  of  this 
world,  you  ought  to  pray  God  to  receive  your  soul.  At  this  word 
he  gathered  up  his  strength  for  an  instant,  then  heaving  a  sigh 
which  all  could  hear,  he  pronounced  these  words:  'Lord  I  com- 
mend into  Thy  hands,  and  into  Thy  power,  the  spirit  which  Thou 
hast  given  me,  and  which  I  received  from  Thee/  He  spoke,  and 
then  held  his  peace.  His  last  hour  having  approached,  and 
not  being  able  to  talk,  he  collected  himself  together  again, 
and  regaining  his  powers,  began  to  speak,  but  his  voice  being  al- 
most gone,  it  could  not  be  heard.  I  asked  him  what  he  said? 
He  answered  in  a  clear  tone  ' I  have  obtained  it!'    I  said,  What 
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have  you  obtained  ?     He  was  no  more.     This  was  the  11th  of 
February,  1138  * 

Such  was  the  death  of  him  whom  Trithemius  calls  another 
Augustine,  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  his  time,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and  without  his  equal  amongst  the 
ancients  in  philosophy,  not  less  venerable  for  the  purity  of  his  life 
than  for  his  erudition.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Hugh  had 
the  gift  of  miracles.  His  epitaph  contains  a  concise  appreciation  of 
his  merits : — 

Conditus  hie  tumulo  Doctor  celeberrimus  Hugo 

Quem  brevis  eximium  continet  uma  viratn. 
Dogmate  prsecipuus  nullique  secundum  amore 

Claruit  ingenio,  moribus,  ore,  stylo. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  school  of 
which*  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  forms  the  central  figure,  had  very  little 
in  common  with  that  of  Abelard  and  his  disciples.  Both  were 
powers  of  immense  strength,  drawing  to  themselves  men  of  rare 
ability,  and  dividing  the  world  of  thought  sharply  into  two  dis- 
tinct divisions.  Anselm  and  Roscelin,  Bernard  and  Abelard,  were 
as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

The  excessive  horror  of  William  of  S.  Thierry,  when  he  turned 
from  his  pious  contemplation  of  the  mystic  Spouse,  to  the  ration- 
alizing theology  of  Abelard;  the  passionate  vehemence  of  S. 
Bernard — who  was  celebrated  for  his  self-control — whenever  he 
makes  mention  of  Abelard's  name ;  must  be  attributed  to  a  deeper 
cause  than  the  fretting  of  human  prejudice  and  passion. f  It 
points  to  the  energizing  life  within  the  human  spirit,  which  was 
touched,  as  it  were,  by  a  rude  hand,  on  the  centre-quick,  and 
which  instantly  responded  by  springing  forward  with  a  spasm. 

The  fact  is  there  have  ever  been  in  the  world  two  schools.  Be- 
fore Plato  was  born  there  were  Platonists,  and  before  Aristotle 
saw  the  light  there  were  Aristotelians,  who  detested  the  principles 
of  Platonism.  They  began  with  the  first  brothers  of  the  human 
family — and  Oain,  standing  over  the  body  of  his  bleeding  brother, 
is  but  a  figure  of  the  moral  action  of  opposing  schools.  Plato's 
name  would  have  been  buried  in  forgetfulness,  and  so  would 
Aristotle's,  had  there  not  been  in  humanity  a  deep-seated  sym- 
pathy, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  contemplation  of  expanding 
truth ;  and  on  the  other,  with  the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the 
intelligence  upon  truth.     To   gaze   steadily   and  fixedly   on   an 

*  Stephen  of  Bourbon  is  quoted  by  some  writers  as  giving  a  story  about  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's, 
which  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the.  slender  knowledge  of  Greek  there  was  in  his  day. 
As  it  bears  also  upon  the  character  of  Hugh,  it  will  be  well  to  narrate  it.  Hugh  appeared,  it  is 
alleged,  after  his  death,  to  a  pious  person,  and  said  that  lie  was  condemned  to  the  sufferings  of 
purgatory  propter  zenedoxiam  (sic).  The  pious  person  did  not  understand  him,  and  after  having 
looked,  found  that  the  word  meant  "  vain  glory." 

t  See  Vita,  Auctore  Alano,  cap.    V.,  n.  17. 
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object,  and  take  it  in — to  become  one  with  it  by  contemplation, 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  soul.  If  the  object  be  pure  and 
elavating,  the  soul,  through  its  influence,  will  be  purer  and  more 
noble  than  before.*  The  sense  of  the  elevation  of  the  object, 
charms  and  subdues.  To  look  upon  an  object  in  order  to  analyze 
its  parts,  to  compare,  and  divide,  to  balance,  and  weigh  it,  and  to 
pass  it  through  a  process  of  sifting  or  manipulation,  possesses  also 
its  special  charm;  but  it  is  the  charm,  not  of  subjection,  but  of 
mastery ;  not  of  repose,  but  of  activity.  Some  minds — according 
to  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast — have  more  natural  sympathy 
with  the  first,  others,  with  the  second  method.  Each  is  good 
within  its  sphere,  both  are  pernicious  when  they  outstep  their 
sphere.  Both  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  mind. 
For  man  has  a  will  to  love,  and  an  intelligence  to  know.  He  can 
fix  himself  on  the  object  in  faith  ;  or  probe  and  analyze  it  with 
his  reason.f  Plato,  represents  rest;  Aristotle,  inquisitiveness. 
The  tendency  of  rest,  is  to  take  for  granted,  to  possess :  the  tend- 
ency of  inquisitiveness,  is  to  divide,  and  prove:  the  former  is 
synthetical,  the  latter  is  analytical.  Quies,  is  monastic :  inquisi- 
tiveness, is  dialectical :  the  excess  of  Quies  leads  to  the  panthefsm 
of  Erigena,  David  of  Dinanto,  and  his  followers;  the  excess  of 
dialectics  points  to  rationalism,  such  as  that  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia. J 

It  is  of  the  monastic  side  of  nature  of  which  I  am  now  about 
to  speak.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  Catholic  side. 
It  is  the  side  of  the  mind  of  Jesus — it  is  the  philosophy  of  the.Sa- 
cred  Heart,  and  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  God  contemplates. 
He  does  not  reason.  He  that  "  believes  "  shall  be  saved.  He  does 
not  say,  he  that  reasons  shall  be  saved.  This  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  church  :  it  is  engraved  in  the  mind  of  the 
Fathers,  who  drank  from  the  spring  of  truth  at  the  very  source. 

*  "J'entends  maintenant  la  communication  interieure  d'un  esprit  superienr  a  nous,  qui 
nous  parle.  que  nous  eutendous  en  dedans,  qui  vivifie  et  fecoude  notre  esprit  sans  se  confoudre 
avec  lui;  car  nous  sentous,  que  les  bonnes  pensees,  le  bou  mouvement  ne  sorteut  pas  de  nous- 
memes."    Maine  de  Biran,  ((Euvr,  p.  410.) 

See  how  Plato  expresses  himself  on  the  "  Divine  sense  "  which  is  in  man :  Timceus,  98,  99,  p. 
247.  (Ex  recensioue  C.  E.  Cli.  Schneider!,  Vol.1.)  Again:  "  L'homme  qui,  par  l'amour  de  la 
verlte,  travaille  sourtout  a  developper  en  lui  le  sens  de  l'immateriel  et  du  divin,  celui-la,  neces- 
sairement  atteiudra  l'immortalite  autant  que  la  nature  hunmine  en  est  capable ;  et  puisqu'il  n'a 
cultive  en  lui  que  le  divin  et  qu'il  a  nourri  dans  sou  toe  1'esprit  diviu  que  y  reside,  il  doit  aller 
a  la  souveraine  felicite."     (See  Gratry,  De  la  connaissance  de  Dieu,  T.  I.,  p.  93.) 

t  "Platon  dans  l'histoire  de  1'esprit  humain,representerid6alisme,et  par  consequent  lasyn- 
these;  il  s'adresse  surtout  aux  ames  douses  de  cette  merveilleuse  puissance  d 'intuition  qu'on 

appelle  aussi  enthousiasme Aristote,  au  contraire,  representele  sensualisme,  et  paiv 

consequent  1' analyse.  Son  ceuvre  est  a  la  portee  de  tons  les  esprits  laborieux ;  et,  comme  tous 
les  iours  il  en  nait  de  pareils,  ell*  a  pu  se  couserver  par  leurs  soins,  et  se  transmettre  comme 
un  heritage  entre  des  mains  connues."  (Ozanam:  OEuvres,  T.  VI,  Ed.  2.  partie.  III.,  cap.  H.,p. 
282.) 

t  ''If  after  more  than  five  hundred  years,"  says  Thomassinus,  "our  most  celebrated  Doq- 
tors  refer  their  philosophic  education  to  the  school  of  Aristotle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  Fathers  refer  theirs  to  the  school  of  Plato."  (Praef.,  I.  II,  n.  X.)  Thomassinus  quotes  Ba- 
ronius,  somewhere  as  saving:— AcademiaPlatonis.  Ecclesia?  velut  vestibulum."  Then  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  Aristotle  on  Artemou  and  Theodotus  was  a  warning  to  the  Fathers  against 
"  Aristotelic  subtilty." 
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They,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  developed  the  monastic  side  of  the 
mind  of  Christianity.  They  left  the  contentions  side  to  the  Pagan, 
and  the  Apostate.  If  they  did  descend  to  the  arena,  it  was  with 
reluctance,  and  only  when  serious  danger  was  threatened  to  the 
Church.  They  loved,  and  quoted,  and  sympathized  with  Plato, 
because  in  his  contemplative  system,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  without 
disturbance,  could  calmly  gaze  upon  the  vast  fields  of  truth,  and 
fix  itself  upon  its  solemn  ranges,  and  its  glittering  heights;  and 
because  it  more  perfectly  than  any  other  system,  brought  before 
the  Catholic  consciousness,  the  Divine  plan  of  man's  salvation.* 
They  loved  to  rest,  and  bask  in  the  light  of  the  great  gift  of  reve- 
lation. They  did  not  feel  pleased  at  being  intruded  on,  with  im- 
pertinent definition,  and  analysis-! 

Now,  Aristotle  was  all  activity.  The  Fathers  looked  coldly  on 
him.  In  the  hands  of  skilful  assailers  he  had  viciously  struck  at 
them,  and  at  that  which  they  loved  dearer  than  themselves :  he 
was  the  Pagan's  friend.  They  could  not  get  over  his  teaching  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  destruction  of  the  soul:  and  many 
of  them  remembered  what  havoc  he  had  committed  in  the  Arian 
strife,  in  the  person  of  Eunomius,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
precursor  of  the  extreme  nominalistic  school  of  the  middle  ages. 
Werner  makes  mention  of  twenty  of  the  Fathers  who  speak  with 
disparagement  of  Aristotle.]; 

The  Fathers,  in  their  cast  of  mind,  were  essentially  monastic : 
indeed,  the  monastic  system  has  been  a  traditionary  one  in  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  rests  upon  two  fundamental 
facts,  studied  by  all  deeply  thinking  minds,  viz. :  first,  that  Christ 
— who  taught  a  Divine  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  Divine  theology — 
has  never  said  "  Blessed  are  they  that  see  and  then  believe,"  but 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  ;"  and,  again,  "Love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law."  Man's  primary  scope  is,  not  to  know,  but 
to  love :  not  to  see,  but  to  believe.     Belief,  and  love,  these  are  the 

*  See  Mosheim :  De  turbata  per  Platonicos  recentiores  Ecclesia :  Helmstadt.  1732.  Compare  Wer- 
ner, Gesrhichte  tier  apologetischen  und  polemichen  Literatur  der  Christlichen  Theologie,  Funfter  Band. 
(Elftes  Buck,  §  794,  p.  33.) 

t  "The  piety  of  Platonism,  its  abstractedness  from  the  visible  world,  its  elevation  of  moral 
sentiments,  recommended  it  forcibly  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  of  the  contemplative 
theologian.  It  appeared  eminently,  in  contrast  with  other  systems,  a  knowledge  of  Divine 
things:  a  knowledge  which  led  the  mind  to  'acquaint  itself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace.'  The 
Aristotehc  philosopher  was  regarded  as  a  profane  intruder,  bringing  the  noisy  jargon  of  the 
world  into  the  sanctuary,  where  every  thought  and  feeling  should  be  hushed  In  holy  contem- 
plation."    (Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures,  Ed.  III.,  Lect.  II,  p.  til.) 

t  Justinus:  Dial,  mm  Trip.  C.  2.  Hermias,  Iremeus:  Adv.  hares.  II.  19.  Tertullian :  Prce- 
script.  hares.  C.  7  :  adv.  Hermog.  C.  1.     Clemens  Alexandrinua :   Cohort,   ad  gent.    Strom.  V.     Ori- 

f;enes:  Contr.  Cels.  libb.  I,  II.  Eusebius:  Prapr.  Evang.  XV..  1,  3-7.9:  Hist.  Ecr.l.  V.,21:  VII. 
ti.  Lactantius:  Contr.  grntil.  I.ti:  II.,  11.  Athanasius :  Adv.  Maced.  dial.  2.  Basilius:  Contr. 
Eunom.,  I.  n.  5  et  9.  Gregor.  Nyss.:  Contr.  Eunom.  orat.  6  et  11;  praef.  catech.  oral,  flregor. 
Nazianz.:  orat., 26-28;  orat.  ad  cone.  Constantinop.  Kpiphanius:  Adv.  Hares.  IT..  69;  de  Aetianis: 
III.  iniruiicul/j,  et  C.  76.  Theodor.  Autioch :  De  Incn.r nation r.  Faustinas:  Contr.  Arianos  C.  2. 
Chrysostomus :  Homil.  3  in  Rom.  1.;  in  Psal.  115:  horn.  2i  in  Joa  in.  Hieronymus  :  Contr.  Pelag.  I; 
Ep.62;  contr.  Helvid.  X.,in  Xahum,  C.  3.  v.  13:  contr.  Luciferianos .  Ambrosias:  Offic  L,  13:  De 
Fide.,  L,  5.  Augiistinus:  Confess.  VIII..  2;  contr.  Julian.  I..  4:  IT.,  10:  III..  2;  V.,  14:  VI.  18-20. 
Cvrillus  Alexandrinus:  contr.  Eunom. ,  assertio.  II;  contr.  Jul ianum  IV.  Eneas;  in  Dial.  Theoph. 
(Vol  I.,  p.  46.) 
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two  master-passions  of  all  monastic  minds — looking  up  with  con- 
fidence, crying  out  "  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  and  then,  with  all 
the  passion  of  the  soul,  embracing  the  sovereign  Good. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  call  the  synthetical  principle  monas- 
tic ?  The  answer  is  simple;  for  the  same  reason  by  which  the 
analytical  principle  is  called  scholastic.  The  analytical  principle 
is  called  scholastic,  because  the  scholastics  were  the  first  to  reduce 
the  method  of  analysis  to  system :  S.  Anselm  is  called  the  first  of 
the  school-men,  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
the  canons  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Now, 
monks  were  the  first  who,  in  the  middle  ages — as  well  as  long  be- 
fore— reduced  the  methods  of  synthesis  to  something  like  a  sys- 
tem. As  men  reasoned  before  they  possessed  syllogistic  laws,  so 
men  also  worshipped  before  the  canons  of  the  mystic  life  were 
scientifically  understood.*  The  solitaries  of  China  and  of  India, 
the  Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian,  sought  after  a  higher  goodness 
and  truth  than  they  found  within  themselves,  they  sought  caves 
and  mournful  solitudes,  that  they  might,  undisturbed,  commune 
with  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  skies.  Or,  look  at  the  Eastern  monks 
— those  terrific  men,  those  wrestlers  with  Satan  and  the  flesh — 
battling  in  the  wilderness,  with  their  great  synthetic  minds,  who 
lived,  and  suffered,  and  adored,  and  died ! 

In  the  West,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  S.  Benediet  was  the 
first  and  only  legislator  of  monasticism.f  He  saw  the  immense 
force  of  the  religious  life  of  the  East,  such  as  it  was.  He  reorga- 
nized it,  putting  it  on  a  more  practical,  and  more  perfect  footing. 
The  Easterns  buried  themselves  in  solitude,  there  to  remain,  and 
converse  with  God ;  S.  Benedict  had  humanity  in  view :  he  hur- 
ries to  .the  rugged  fastness,  to  live  to  God,  and  having  lived  to 
God,  to  come  forth,  and  subdue  the  world,  through  the  synthetic 
influence  of  the  Oross.J  His  system  is  written  in  what,  par  excel- 
lence, is  called  "  The  Holy  Rule :"  a  rule  which  S.  Gregory,  S. 
Thomas,  S.  Antoninus,  and  S.  Hildegard,  declare  to  have  been  im 
mediately  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  whole  scope  demon- 
strates that  S.  Benedict  held  that  "  love "  was  power.     He  left 

*  "Diligere  Deum  super  omnia,"  says  S.  Thomas  "est  quiddam  connatnrale  homini." 
(Sum.:  Theolog.:  I,  II.,  q.  CIX.,  art.  3.)  "  Rationalem  naturam  a  Deo  factam  essejustam  ut  illo 
fruendo  beata  esset,  dubitari  non  debet.  .  .  .  Ad  hoe  itaque  factam  esse  rationalem  naturam 
certum  est,  ut  summum  bonum  super  omnia  amaret  et  eligeret,  non  propter  aliud,  sed  propter 
ipsum;  si  enim  propter  aliud,  non  ipsum,  sed  aliud  amat Qnapropter  rationalis  na- 
ture justa  est  facta,  ut  summo  bono,  id  est  Deo,  fruendo  beata  esset;  homo  ergo,  qui  rationalis 
natura  est,  factus  est  Justus  ad  hoc,  ut  Deo  fruendo  beatus  esset."  (Cur  Deus  homo,  Lib.  I.,  cap. 
I., p.  401.) 

t  He  is  called  in  a  Papal  privilege  of  the  eighth  century;  "  Patrem  omnium  monachorum, 
monasticum,  legislatorem,  quein  Deus  omnibus  per  totum  orbem  monasteriis  prsefecit." 

$  His  spirit  is  shown  by  hislove  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Scripture,  of  which  his  rule  is  but 
an  expansion.  "  For  him  "who  is  going  to  perfection,"  says  the  Rule,  "  there  are  the  lessons  of 
the  Holy  Fathers,  which  lead  to  the  very  summit.  For  what  page,  what  passage  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  coming  as  it  does  with  Divine  authority,  is  not  the  very  exactest  rule  of  life  V 
(Chap.  LXXIII.) 
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"  knowledge,"  and  trod  it  under  foot ;  for,  though  but  a  child,  the 
eyes  of  his  "  faith  "  had  been  opened.*  He  found  \o\.e  in  the 
mountain  cave.  Of  mere  human,  or  mental  activity,  he  makes 
little  account.  Light  comes  from  without,  not  from  within. 
Love  is  not  the  offspring  of  analysing,  and  dividing,  and  arguing, 
but  it  is  the  child  of  contemplation,  and  peace,  f  How  is  this  love 
acquired?  The  Holy  Rule  lays  down  the  method.  Love  is  ac- 
quired by  two  things,  viz.,  by  contemplation,  and  by  purity  of 
heart. J  He  who  has  a  pure  heart,  and  contemplates  truth,  loves 
truth.  The  contemplation  will  be  clear  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  pure:  and  the  heart  will  be  pure  as  the  spirit  is  humble.  The 
two  grand  principles  on  which  that  Eule — which  has  given  its 
colour  to  every  other — is  founded,  are  the  contemplation  of  love, 
and  the  practice  of  humility.  But  what  is  the  object  of  contem- 
plation ?  The  object  is  Christ.  Christ  seems  incarnate  in  this 
Rule.  The  Abbot  holds  the  place  of  Christ;  the  community  are 
to  look  upon  him  as  Christ,  and  obey  him  as  Christ.  Christ  is 
adored  in  the  poor;  Christ  is  seen  in  the  sick ;  Christ  is  served 
in  the  guests.  The  monk  is  to  "  deny  himself  to  himself,  and  to 
follow  Christ."  The  community  is  all  one  in  Christ ;  and  the 
Holy  Legislator  insists  that  nothing  is  to  be  placed  before  the 
love  of  Christ.  In  fact,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  here  :  Christus 
regnat,  Clwistus  imperat.%  As  a  man,  after  looking  on  the  sun, 
appears  to  see  suns  floating  everywhere,  so  the  monk,  from  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  in  faith,  and  through  self-annihilation, 
sees  his  Lord  in  all  his  creatures.  It  was  in  order  that  the  monk 
should  have  this  vivid  appreciation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 
that  the  Holy  Father  dedicates  so  very  large  a  portion  of  his  Rule 
to  a  treatise  on  humility;  for  he  knew  that  purity  of  heart  alone 
is  gained  by  humility ;  and  that  it  is  the  pure  of  heart  exclusively, 
who  look  upon  the  face  of  their  Christ.  | 

Now,  it  is  self-evident  that,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  contem- 

*  Despectis  literarum  studiis  .  .  relictis  domo  rebusque  paternls  .  .  .  despexitjam 
quasi  aridum  niundum  cum  tlore.    (S.  Greg.,  Dialog.  II.) 

t  "  Whatever  makes  the  mind  gravitate  towards  the  creature,  is  inconsistent  with  monas- 
tic simplicity."     (Dr.  Newman,  Atlantis  I.,  p.  44.) 

t  See  how  terrified  S.  Benedict  was  at  temptation:  "Exntus  indumento,  nudum  se  in  illis 
Bpinarum  aculeis  et  urticarum  inceudiis  projecit.  ibique  diu  volutatus,  totus  ex  iis  vulneratus 
exiit.  Ex  quo  tempore,  sicut  ipse  postea  perhibe.bat,  ita  in  eo  est  tentatio  voluptatis  edomita, 
ut  tale  aliquid  in  se  miuinie  sentiret."     (S.  Greg.  Dialog.  II.) 

§  Ad  te  ergo  nunc  meus  sermo  dirigitur,  quisquisabrenuntians  propriis  voluntatibus  Domino 
Christo  vero  Re<ji  militaturus,  obediential  fortissima  atque  praeclara  anna  assumis.    (Prolog.  2.) 

In  Christi  doctrina    .    .    .    perseveremus  {id.) 

Oinnes  in  Christo  unum  sumus.     (Cap.  II.,  16.) 

Nihil  amori  Christi  prreponere.  (Cap.  IV. ,  21.)  Christo  Nihil  praponant.  {Cap.  LXXII.,  11.) 
Abnegare  semetipsum  sibi  ut  sequatur  Christum..  (Cap.  IV.,  10.)  Non  timore  gehennpe.  sed 
amore  Christi  (humilis  regulam  servat).  (Cap.  VII.,  89.)  Passionibus  Christi  per  patientiam 
participemue.  (Prolog.  26.)  Hanc  Regulam  adjuvante  Christo  perfice.  (Cap.  LXXIII,  9.) 
Again:  Abbas  vices  Christi  agere  creditur— vocatur  Domiona  honore  et  amore  Christi.  Christus 
lu  hospitibus  adoretur  qui  et  suseipitur.  In  pauperibus  Christus magis  suscipitur.  Sicut  revera 
Christo  ita  infiiniis  serviatur.     (Vide  Reg.  passim.) 

||  "  Ecce  ego  ot  tu,"  writes  the  Benedictine  S.  ^Elred  to  a  friend:  "  et  sporo  quod  tertius 
inter  nos  Christus  sit."    Think  too  of  S.  Gertrude. 
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plates  Christ,  and  the  heart  is  pure,  the  will  elicits  perfect  acts  of 
love.  Again,  in  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker,  there  is  always 
a  disproportion,  which  becomes  more  evident  as  he  advances  in 
love  and  purity  of  heart.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  creature 
knows  what  the  Creator  is,  he  realizes  his  own  position  as  a  creature. 
S.  Gregory  expresses  it  thus,  when  he  tells  us  how  it  was  that  S. 
Benedict  saw  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  in  one  solar  ray  of  light : 
Quia  animcB  videnti  Creator  em,  angusta  est  omnis  creatura.* 
What  then  do  we  call  the  result  in  the  mind  of  the  realization  of  this 
disproportion  ?  Surely,  Reverence,  f  The  love  man  has  for  God 
is  an  adoring  love.  Love,  reverence,  adoration,  purity — these 
are  the  four  pillars  of  the  grand  monastic  system.  Those 
who  were  real  monks  were  thoroughly  possessed  by  these  gifts. 
They  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  and  consequently 
in  which  they  thought.  They  formed  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  the  temper  of  his  mind;  and  monks  could  no  more  think 
independently  of  their  influence,  than  we  can  think  outside  the 
grooves  of  space  and  time.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  this  temper  would  greatly  influence  those  occupations 
which  most  preoccupied  the  monastic  mind.  But,  of  all  occupa- 
tions of  monasticism,  none  has  been  more  engrossing  than  the 
study  of  revealed  truth.  In  a  word,  the  synthetical  method  of 
monasticism  would  greatly  influence  the  monk's  manner  of  hand- 
ling theology  and  philosophy. J  His  whole  treatment  of  divine 
things,  and  human  too,  and  especially  his  system — which  does  not 
depend  upon  individual  perfection — would  speak  loudly  of  love, 
and  reverence,  and  adoration.  He  would  prefer,  if  he  could  help 
it,  not  to  analyze,  not  to  discuss,  rather  to  push  forward  in  know- 
ledge, that  his  love  might  be  the  stronger;  ever  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  his  spirit  in  perfection ;  and  counting  methods 
which  do  not,  at  least  indirectly,  tend  to  this,  as  so  much  loss  of 
labour.  His  treatment  would  not  be  dry,  stiff,  formal,  logical,  but 
rather  from  time  to  time  filled  with  the  unction  of  overflowing 

*  "  Omnis  etiani  mundus,  velut  sub  uno  solis  radio  collectus,  ante  oculos  adductus  est 

Quia  aninise  videnti  Creator©  m  angusta  est  omnis  creatura."  (Dial.,  II.,  34.)  In 
the  tower  in  which  S.  Benedict  lived  at  Monte  Cassino,  there  is  this  inscription: — "  Universum 
muodutu  di  vini  solis  radio  defectum  inspexit  semel  et  dcspexit."  S.  Bonaventure  says  of  the  vision, 
"  Mundus  uon  fait  coangustatus  in  uno  radio  solis,  sed  ejus  animus  dilatatus,  quia  vidit  omnia 
in  illo  cujus  magnitudine  omnis  creatura  augusta  est."  De  Luminaribus,  Serm.  20.  (See  Let 
timnes  D' Occident.     Tome  Deuxieme,  p.  67.     1860.) 

t  "  Religio  habet duplices  actus,  quosdam  quidem  proprios  et  immediatos,  quos  elicit,  per 
quos  homo  ordiuatur  ad  solum  Deum,  sicut  sacrificare  et  orare  et  alia  hujusmodi;  alios  antem 
actus  habet,  quos  producit  mediantibus  virtutibus,  quibus  imperat,  ordinans  eos  ad  divinam 
revereutiam."     (S.  Thorn.,  Sum.  II.,  II.  q.  LXXXL,  art.  I.) 

t  How  profoundly  S.  Augustine  felt  the  influence  of  the  monastic  principle !  How  marvel- 
lously Truth  drew  him  to  Christ!  "  Ramuni  viridem  ostendis  ovi  et  trah it  illam.  Nuces  puero 
denionstrantur,  et  trahitur.  Si  ergo  ista,  quae  inter  delicias  et  voluptates  terrenas  revelantur 
amautibus,  trahunt;  quoniam  verum  est:  'Trahit  sua quemque  voluptas  '  .  .  non  neces- 
sitas.  sed  voluptas,  non  obligatio,  sed  delectatio ;  quauto  fortius  nos  dicere  debemus,  train  homi- 
nem  ad  Christum,  qui  delectatur  veritate.  delectatur  beatitudine,  delectatur  justitia.  delectatur 
eenipiterna  vita,  quod  totum  Christus  est?"  (Tract.  XXVI..  in  Joan.  Cf.  Hettinger's  Apologie 
des  Christenthums:  Die  Dogmen  des  Christenthums,  Erster  Vortrag,  Grund-und  Aufriss,  p.  1-74; 
Beweis  des  Christenthums,  X,  XI,  XII.,  Vortrag.) 
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love  and  thankfulness,  running  where  the  spirit  led,  and  ever 
making  Christ  the  one  living  centre  round  which  all  things  should 
revolve.* 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely practical.  Monks  have  ruled  the  world.  They  may  not 
have  become  first  among  theologians  and  philosophers,  through 
their  monasticism.  But  it  was  through  monasticism  that  they 
have  given  to  Christendom  the  most  distinguished  Popes,  states- 
men and  apostles.  Their  systematic  commerce  with  the  unseen  gave 
them  force,  and  light,  and  direction ;  gave  them  courage,  indepen- 
dence, liberty ;  made  them,  in  the  highest  sense,  men  of  the  world, 
because  they  were  in  no  sense  worldy  men. 

Now,  monasticism  found  its  principal  school  at  S.  Victor's. 
The  synthetical  system  was  here  brought  gradually  to  bear  upon 
the  teachings  of  theology.  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  was  its  able  ex- 
ponent. But  the  school  was  not  founded  by  him.  He  improved 
upon  what  went  before  him.  William  of  Champeaux  founded 
S.  Victors  as  has  been  seen.  Now,  William  was  the  scholar  of 
Anselm  of  Laon,  that  hero  of  positive  theology.  Anselm  of 
Laon  was  the  pupil  of  S.  Anselm  the  monk — which  accounts  for 
his  shrinking  from  contentions,  and  for  the  scandal  he  took  at 
Abelard,  when  he  had  heard  of  his  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. The  professor  of  Laon  lived  in  the  monastic  system,  and 
imbued  his  pupils  with  it. 

But  William  of  Champeaux  had  another  power  bearing  upon 
his  mind  and  character.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  the  first 
who  drew  the  broad  outlines  of  the  monastic  system  of  theology 
in  the  middle  ages — that  is,  of  Saint  Bernard.f  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  being  under,  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  though  so 
much  his  junior,  William  of  Champeaux  should  have  brought 
S.  Benedict's  spirit  into  S.  Victor's.J  Now  Hugh,  as  a  young  man, 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  strong  synthetical  influence. 
He  became  absorbed  by  it.  His  friendship  for  S.  Bernard,  with 
whom  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  shows  of  what  spirit  he  was. 

*  A  monk  of  Tegernsee  writes  thus,  in  the  tenth  century  (in  his  commentary  on  S.  Paul,  1 
Cor.,  I.  20),  and  expresses  the  monastic  thought:  "  Stultam  fecit  Deus  sapientiam  mundi  hnjus 
postquam  exsiccavit  fiuvios  Ethan :  prse  dulcedine  enini  decern  chordaruin.  .  .  .  pajue 
oblitus  sum  totidem  categoriarum  Aristotehs." 

t  William  was  also  a  great  frieud  of  S.  Stephen. 

1 1  freely  admit  that  S.  Bernard  and  William  had  their  differences,  hut  that  does  not  des- 
troy the  fact  of  the  influence  of  the  Saint.  Abbe  Michaud  appears  to  me  to  make  too  much  of 
their  discrepancy  in  character.  (See  Ouillaume  de  Champeaux,  cap.  III.,  p.  440— 463.)  He  sums 
up,  however  thus:  "  Tandis  que  Saint  Bernard,  tout  en  vivant  dans  son  intelligence,  vivait  par 
son  cceur,  Guillanme  de  Champeaux,  au  contrahe,  tout  en  vivant  dans  son  cceur,  vivait  par  son 
intelligence;  la  c'etait  surtout  l'ardeur,  ici  surtout  la  prudence ;  la  on  se  complaisait  dans  les 
elans  enthousiastes,  ici  Ton  s'en  defiait  pour  nese  complaire  que  danalesniouvements  reflechis. 
Bernard  accablait  tout  d'abord  ses  enuemis,  quels  qu'ils  fussent,  Abelard,  Henri  de  Cluny  ou 
Pierre  le  Venerable  ;  Guillanme  n'a  pas  laiss6  dans  l'histoire  une  seule  parole  d'amertume  con- 
tre  Abelard,  malgre'  les  discussions  qui  se  sont  elevees  eutre  eux.  En  uu  mot.  si  Bernard  et 
Guillaume  se  cherissaient,  ce  n'etait  pas  parce  qu'ils  se  ressemblaient,  mais  parce  qu'ils  Be  com. 
pletaieut.  Quaud  l'amitie  etait  en  eux  deux  ils  n'etaient  qu'un;  mais  lorsque  la  pens6e  repre- 
nait  le  premier  rang,  d'un  ils  redeveuaient  deux."     (p.  463.) 
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His  death-bed  points  to  that  love  and  adoration,  and  reverence, 
and  purity  of  heart,  of  which  his  theology  is  full. 

But  I  must  touch  upon  S.  Anselm,  and  S.  Bernard,  in  their 
relations  to  monasticism,  before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  Hugh  and  his  followers  at  S.  Victor's. 

S.  Anselm,  from  his  tender  childhood,  manifested  a  taste  for 
monastic  life.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  monastic  was  the  most  perfect  state.  He  prayed  that 
sickness  might  come  upon  him,  thinking  that  thus  an  obstacle 
would  be  removed  to  his  joining  a  religious  order.*  When  quite 
a  child,  he  had  a  dream,  which  points  in  the  same  direction.  His 
home  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  and  "Anselm,  while  yet  a  child,  dreamed  that  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  mountains,  which  taught  the  youthful 
dreamer  to  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  he  saw  enthroned 
the  King  of  Kings.  It  was  the  time  of  harvest,  and  he  saw  the 
reapers  in  the  valley  neglecting  their  work.  He  determined  to 
complain  of  them  to  his  Lord  and  their  Lord.  Ashe  approached 
the  throne  of  glory,  he  heard  a  still,  small  voice  asking  in  sweet 
accents  the  young  child's  name.  Unintimidated,  Anselm  approach- 
ed his  Heavenly  Father,  and  narrated  every  remembered  incident 
of  his  short  life.  He  received  a  piece  of  pure  white  bread,  and 
departed,  strengthened  and  refreshed."! 

His  mind  was  essentially  synthetical.  His  talents  were  of  the 
rarest  class.  Being  pupil  of  the  clear,  logical  Lanfranc,  he  learnt 
how  to  join  to  the  reverential  and  unctuous  temper  of  the  monas- 
tic school,  the  keen,  penetrating  activity  of  the  genuine  scholastic. 
He  combined,  in  their  highest  forms,  the  analytical  power  of  Aris- 
totle, with  the  synthetical  ability  of  Plato.  The  noblest  gifts  of 
contemplation,  and  the  most  accurate  mental  action,  directed 
reverently  on  truth,  are  seldom  found  so  happily  combined  in  one 
intelligence. 

Though  the  writings  of  S.  Anselm  are  severely  logical,  and 
speak  of  the  special  training  he  must  have  received  under  his 
master,  still  there  is  that  about  his  style  which  speaks  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cloister. J;  The  intense  veneration  which  he  mani- 
fests for  revelation  does  not  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  reason 
so  much  as  from  the  influences  of  monastic  life.  A  merely 
logical  mind  would  have  made  the  common  and  rational  distinc- 
tion between  faith  and  reason,  and  there  have  left  the  matter. 

*  His  beautiful  nature  is  shown  in  this  praver: — 

"  Take  from  me,  O  Lord,"  he  cries,  "if  it  be  Thy  will,  my  substance;  take  from  me  the 
members  of  my  body,  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  eyes,  only  leave  me  a  heart,  with  which  I  may  be 
able  to  love  Thee  !" 

t  Hook,  Vol.  II.,  cap.  III.,  p.  171. 

%  De  Fid.     Trinit.,  cap.  u.,  p.  263-5. 
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But  S.  Anselm  speaks  of  the  "  presumption "  of  pretending  to 
reason,  before  faith  has  fully  mastered,  and  held  the  object-matter 
of  discussion.*  He  does  not  reason,  that  he  may  believe;  but 
he  believes,  and  then  begins  to  reason.  His  grasp,  and  conviction 
of  truth,  is  one  thing ;  his  analyzing,  and  bringing  reason  to  estab- 
lish it,  is  quite  another.  His  conviction  rests  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  light  of  faith.  Eeason,  cannot  be  true  reason,  which  con- 
tradicts Scripture  and  revelation.f  He  maintains,  moreover,  that 
to  acquire  knowledge,-  a  man  must  gain  purity  of  heart,  by  virtue 
and  self-restraint. J  To  fix  the  eye  on  God,  and  to  look  upon  Him, 
the  eye  must  be  clean  and  bright. 

The  great  theological  master-piece  of  the  Saint  was  his  Trac- 
tate on  the  Trinity.  Here,  following  S.  Augustine,  and  holding 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  safely  scales  those  dizzy  heights 
which  lead  up  to  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  Triune  God.  The 
marvellous  synthetical  power  which  he  shows  here,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  clear  analysis  by  which  he  detects  and  draws  out  the 
various  relations  of  God  to  the  creature,  and  the  various  relations 
in  the  Blessed  Trinity.§  His  Monologue  treats  this  matter  specu- 
latively. In  his  answer  to  Koscelin,  and  in  his  argument  with  the 
Greeks,  he  deals  with  it  on  its  positive  side.||  He  was  the  first,  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with 
scion  title  precision,  and  his  labours  on  this  subject  have  served  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  every  treatise  on  the  question  written 
since  his  time.^[ 

*  Rectus  ordo  exigit,  lit  profunda  Christianas  fldei  credamus,  priusquam  e a  pra>sumamus  ra- 
tione  discutere.  (Cur  Deus  homo,  L.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p  361. (  Neque  eiiim  quusro  intelligere,  ut  cre- 
da.ni,  sed  credo,  ut  intelligam.  Nam  et  hoc  credo,  quia  nisi  credidero,  non  iutelligam.  (Prosl., 
cap.  I.,  p.  227.  See  also  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  L.  I.,  cap.  II,  p.  263,  cap.  IV.,  p.  272.  Monol.  pros/.  Cur. 
Deus  Homo,  L.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p.  362.     See  also,  Medit.  I.,  §  2,  p.  711.) 

Christianus  per  lideni  debet  ad  intellect um  proficere,  non  per  iutellectum  ad  fidem  accedere 
aut,  si  intelligere  non  valet,  a  fide  recedere :  sed  cum  ad  intellectum  valet  pertingere,  deleeta- 
tur,  cum  vero  nequit  quod  capere  non  potest,  veueratur.  Epis.  XLI.  ( Opp.  pars  III.  Lib.  II.  p. 
1193.) 

He  sent  his  Monologue  all  the  way  to  England,  to  Lanfranc,  to  criticise  and  amend  it.  (Epist. 
XLIII.  Opp.  pars.  III.  Lib.  I.,  p.  1134.) 

t  "  Sic  itaque  Sacra  Scriptura  omnis  veritatis,  qnam  ratio  eolligit,  auctoritatem  continet. 
cum  illani  aut  aperte  afflrmat,  aut  nullatenus  negat."  (De  Concord.  Prcesc.  Dei  cum  Lib.  Arb., 
cap.  VI., p.  528.)  "Certus  enim  sum,  si  quid  dico,  quod  sacra)  Scripturse  absque  dubio  contradi- 
cat,  quia  falsum  est,  uec  illud  tenere  volo,  si  coguovero."  (Cur  Deus  Homo,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  XVJIL, 
p.  338.) 

%  De  Fid  Trinit.,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p.  263.  "  For  to  the  humble,"  says  John  of  Salisbury,  "  God 
gives  illuminating  grace,  enabling  them  to  understand  truth,  and  they  despise  not  the  person 
of  the  teacher,  nor  the  doctrine,  unless  opposed  to  religion;  and  without  this,  all  capacity  of 
genius,  tenacity  of  memory,  and  diligence  of  study,  will  only  serve  to  lead  men  into  greater 
error,  as  the  swift  horse  sooner  carries  his  rider  from  the  way.  (De  Nugis  Curialium.  Lib.  VII,, 
cap.  XIII.,  p.  666.)  "A  good  reader,  or  student,  ought  to  be  humble."  (Viucent  of  Beauvais, 
Speculum  Doctrinale,  Lib.  I. ,  cap.  28.)  "Learn  as  if  you  were  to  live  for  ever :  li  ve  as  if  you  were  to 
die  to-morrow." — Alau  de  Insulis.  "Muudus  Deus,  miiudo  corde  couspicitur." — S.  Jerome. 
"  The  sixth  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  intelligence,  relates  to  the  clean  of  heart, 
who,  with  a  purified  eye.  can  behold  what  the  eye  hath  not  seen." — S.Augustine.  (See  Mores 
Catholici,  which  has  much  on  the  same  point—  Vol.  II.,  cap.  IV.,  p.  553.) 

QMonolog.,  cap.  I.,  p.  144;  cap.  II.,  p.  146;  cap.  III.,  p.  147;  cap.  IV.,  p.  148.  Comp.  De  Fid. 
Trinit.,  cap.  IV.,  p.  272-276. 

||  De  Fide  Trinit.,  p.  259;  De  Process.  Spirit.  Sanct.,p.  286-326. 

ff  Abbot  William  of  Hirschau,  who  drew,  it  seems,  greatly  from  the  experiences  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Carthauiuian  (born  1026.  died  in  1091).  was  the  first  to  formularize  a  syllogistic  proof  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Though  in  1078,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  S.  Anselm,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his  philosophical  labours  while  engaged  in  his  own.  He 
throws  his  proof  into  the  form  of  a  dilemma.  "  Per  quotidianam  vero  dispositiouem  idem  [quod 
Deus  existitj  sic  probatur :  ea  quad  dispouuntur,  sapieuter  disponuutur,  ergo  aliqua  sapientia 
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But  the  fame  of  S.  Anselm  principally  attaches  itself  to  the  at- 
tempt he  made — the  boldest  perhaps  ever  made  by  Christian  theo- 
logian or  philosopher — to  discover  a  new  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God. 

He  had  penned  the  Monologue  at  the  request  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  As  he  pondered  over  what  he  had  written  in  that  ad- 
mirable treatise,  the  thought  came  across  his  mind,  that  it  would 
be  a  useful  thing,  if  he  could  construct  a  proof  of  God's  existence, 
which  should  simplify  the  methods  then  generally  in  use.  After 
he  had  meditated  on  this  point  for  some  time,  he  seemed  to  have 
discovered  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  declared  that  he  had  hit 
upon  an  argument  to  prove  God's  existence — an  argument  which 
was  so  strong,  he  said,  as  to  render  all  other  proofs  superfluous.* 
He  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  fact  of  thought,  and  the  fact  of  being,  f 

This  proof,  whatever  its  logical  merits,  is  essentially  Platonic, 
synthetical,  monastic.  The  intensity  of  contemplation,  the  fixing 
of  the  gaze  of  the  intellectual  eye  on  the  one  great  Object  of 
human  thought,  seems  to  have  brought  that  presence  so  near 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  but  imagine  it  to  be,  when  he  had  the 
faculty  to  think  it,  with  such  vividness.  An  obscure  man,  Gaunilo, 
whose  name  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  immortality  of  the  Saint,  assailed  the  newly-discovered  proof 
of  Anselm.J;  Whether  or  no  the  Saint's  reply  would  satisfy  the 
cautious  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  verify  proof  more 
carefully  than  did  the  ancients,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.§ 
Even  if  his  proof  be  not  strictly  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  age,  none  will  deny  him  his  due  place  as  a  great 
metaphysician,  a  bold,  ingenious  thinker,  who  possessed  a  grasp, 


....  sed  sapientia  ilia  vel  divina  vel  angelica  vel  lmmana  :  hum  an  a  ....  motum 
et  vitam  couferre  uon  potest:  angelica  vero  sapientia  quomodo  ipsos  angelos  disponeret I  Di- 
vina ergo  sapientia  est,  quae  hoc  agit,  sed  omnia  sapieutia  alicujus  est  sapientia:  est  igitur, 
cnjns  est  ilia  sapientia,  sed  nee  est  homo  nee  augelus,  Deus  ergo  est."  (See  Prantl,  Qeschichte 
der  Logik,-Zweiter  Band,  XIII.,  p.  84.) 

*  The  most  enlightened  of  the  early  scholastics  saw  the  call,  clearly  to  establish  faith  on 
scientific  grounds  ;  for  example: — '•  Rationabili  necessitate  intelligam,  esse  oportere  omnia," 
says  S.  Anselm  in  another  place,  "quae  nobis  fides  Catholica  de  Christo  credere  prsecipit." 
(Cur  Deus  homo,  L.  I.,  cap.  XXV.,  p.  400.)  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  says :  "  Quod  tenemus  ex  fide  ra- 
tione  appreheudere  et  demonst  rativae  certitudiuis  attestatione  firmare."  (See  Liebuer,  Hugo 
von  S.  Victor  und  die  theologischen  Richtungen  seiner  Zeit,  1832,  §  64,  p.  173.)  He  says  elsewhere  that 
there  are  "  ties  gradus  promotionis  fidei,  quibus  fides  crescens  ad  perfectum  coutendit :  pri- 
mus per  pietatem  eligere,  secundus  per  rationem  approbare,  tertius  per  veritatem  appreh<-n- 
dere."  Hence,  three  classes — viz.,  "  in  primis  sola  pietas  facit  electiouem,  in  secundis  ratio  ad- 
jungit  approbationem,  in  tertiis  puritas  intelligeutise  apprehendit  certitudinem."  (De  Sacra- 
mentis  L.  I.  Pars  X.,  cap.. IV..  p.  332,  333.) 

t  "  Postquam  opusculum  quoddam  (Monologiuni),  veluti  exemplum  meditandi  de  ration© 
fidei,  in  persoua  alicujus  tacite  secum  ratiociuando  quae  nesciat  investigautis  edidi ;  consider- 
ans  illud  esse  multornm  concatenatione  contextum  argumentorum,  caspi  mecnm  quserere,  si 
forte  posset  iuveniri  uiium  argumentum,  quod  nulloalio  ad  se  probandum,  quam  se  solo  iudige- 
ret;  et  solum  ad  astruendum,  quia  Deus  vere  est,  et  quia  est  summum  bonum  nullo  alio  indi- 
gens,  etquo  omnia  indigent  ut  sint  et  bene  sint,  et  qusecunque  credimus  de  divina  substantia, 
sufficeret.     (Prooemium  ad  Proslog.p.  223.) 

X  Lib.  pro  Insipiente. 

§  Lib.  Apol.  cont.  Oaunil. 
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an  elasticity,  and  a  dryness  of  intellectual  light  rare  amongst  the 
most  gifted  of  philosophers.* 

The  nobility  of  his  mind  and  temper  is  evident  in  all  his  views: 
especially  when  he  writes  on  freedom,  on  purity,  on  truth  and 
goodness,  and  on  the  rectitude  of  the  human  will.  His  gift  of 
seeing  analogies  was  very  striking,  and  his  keenness  in  severing 
an  intellectual  knot  is  evident,  from  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  exposes  the  fallacies  of  Fredegisus  and  Erigena.  Though 
written  at  different  times,  and  in  answer  to  special  calls,  a  unity 
runs  through  all  his  works.  They  find  their  crown  in  his  splendid 
treatise  on  the  Incarnation.  Who  knows  that  it  was  not  the  glory 
of  Christ  that  he  was  aiming  at,  in  drawing  all  his  thoughts  on 
that  one  point,  in  which  rests  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption  ? 
Though  he  was  emphatically  the  precursor  of  the  great  volumin- 
ous scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century;  still  Christ,  and  purity, 
and  reverence,  and  love,  and  the  odour  of  monastic  life,  claim  him 
as  a  son  of  the  Benedictine  spirit,  f 


*  S.  Thomas,  Conir.  Gent.  I.,  cap.  XI.,  Sum.  Pars  I.,  q.  2,  ar.  1,  ad.  2. 

t  He  did  not  forget  that,  without  Christ,  all  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  their  origin 
and  advance,  is  unavailing.  "  Christ,"  says  Eadmer,  "  was  never  absent  from  his  lips."  (See 
Mohler's  life  of  S.  Anselm,  p.  12.)  Prantl,  with  quite  another  end  in  view,  shows  how  the  mo- 
nastic spirit  jars  with  dialectical  contentions.  He  speaks  of  the  Lombard's  "  altererZeitgenosse 
Beruhard  von  Clauvaux."  who  "  sich  often als  Feind  der  Dialektik  bekennt,"  of  Hugh  of  S.  Vic- 
tor's, who  "eine  feindselige  Gesinnung  gegen  die  Dialektik  hegte,"  and  "scheint  er  selbst  die 
allgemein  zugangliche  Litteratnr  der  Logik  verschmaht  zu  haben."  (Logik.  XIV.,  p.  110,  111.) 
Prantl  also  lias  an  exceedingly  low  opiniou  of  S.  Anselm  as  a  logician.  "  wie  Weuig  durchge- 
bildet  aber  die  Auffassung  der  Logik  iiberhaupt  bei  Auselmus  geweseu  sei,  erhellt  am  deutlich- 
st<  ii  ausder  Schrift.  welehe  den  Titel  '  Dialogus  de  grammatico'  fiihrt."  (Ibid.,  Ihj., p.  89.) 
Monastici8in  and  realism  has  ever,  naturally  shrunk  Iroru  logic-chopping,  which  wears  out  the 
mind  without  putting  anything  into  it,  and  throws  a  man  upon  himself,  the  most  miserable  of 
beings,  instead  of  carrying  him  out  of  self,  into  God. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MONASTIC    THEOLOGY.       ST.    VICTORS. 


PART    II. 

If  S.  Anselm  was  essentially  the  forerunner  of  the  scholastic,  S. 
Bernard  was  the  great  founder  of  the  monastic  method.  Anselm 
was  a  contemplative,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  scholastic.  Bern- 
ard was  scholastic,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  contemplative.  An- 
selm laid  the  great  lines  of  theological  science,  Bernard  drew  the 
first  great  sketches,  with  a  few  master  strokes,  of  the  monastic 
system  of  theology.*  Anselm  actively  employs  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  his  keen  powers  of  discrimination  and  of  analysis ;  S. 
Bernard  comparatively  lets  these  rest,  and  occupies  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  Supreme  Good,  and  only  makes  distinctions 
when  he  is  obliged.  Anselm  rejoices,  and  freely  flies  with  swift 
wing,  in  the  high  region  of  pure  metaphysics ;  Bernard  dwells 
with  weak,  struggling  humanity,  and  is  only  in  his  element  when 
he  is  treating  on  the  love  of  God  to  man,  the  methods  of  man's 
salvation,  and  the  scheme  for  obtaining  bliss.  Anselm  oversha- 
dows the  Benedictine  element  by  the  rationalistic;  Bernard,  the 
rationalistic  by  the  Benedictine.  The  method  of  the  former 
would  make  theologians,  the  method  of  the  latter  would  make 
men. 

The  tendency  of  S.  Bernard's  mind  is  evident  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  most  important  works.  His  treatise  on  grace,  and 
freewill;  his  book  on  contemplation,  "  De  Consider  atione;"  his 
writings  on  the  love  of  God :  and,  then,  his  tract  on  the  degrees 
of  humility,  all  point  to  the  one  object  which  possessed  his  mind. 
Love  and  faith,  purity  and  humility,  these  make  up  all  the  striv- 
ings and  aspirations  of  S.  Bernard's  life.f     His  profound  remarks 

*  "Dererste  Vertreter  der  mystischen  Richtung  ist  Bernard  von  Clairvaux.  Er  ist  der 
eigentliche  Bchfipfer  der  mittelalterlichen  Mystik.  Wahr  ist  es,  dass  der  Ralim  dieses  grossen 
Mannes  vorzugsweise  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Lebens  erwachsen  ist.  Aber  obgleicb  er  auf  diesem 
Gebiete  nacb  alien  Seiten  bin  tbatig  war,  und  in  alle  kircblicben  und  politischen  Ereignisse  der 
damaligen  Zeit  eingrlff:  fand  er  docb  nocb  Musse  genug,  wissenscliaftliche  und  mystisch-con- 
templative  Untersuchungen  in  Rede  und  Schrift  auszufiihren.  Und  so  legte  er  deiiGrund  zum 
Emporbliihen  der  mittelalterlichen  Mvstik,  indem  er  die  Grundziige  derselden  entwarf  und 
deren  Elemente  darlegte."     (Stockl,  Erster  Band,  VI.,  §  86,  p.  293-294.) 

t  When  a  youth,  one  Christmas  Eve,  after  he  had  been  long  meditating  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  he  beheld  our  Saviour  in  a  dream,  as  if  still  in  his  human  infancy,  and  the 
eight  so  charmed  him  that  he  thenceforth  could  think  of  nothing-but  how  to  serve  God  in  the 
best  way  he  might. 

He  wrote  eight  v-six  sermons  on  the  Canticles  of  Canticles,  and  then  the  work  was  unfinish* 
ed.     (-See  Opp.  vol.  II.,  p.  786-1198.) 
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upon  sin,  and  its  relations  to  human  freedom  ;  his  views  of  human 
freedom  itself — though  taken  from  Saint  Augustine — are  tokens 
of  the  bent  of  his  mystic  mind.* 

His  views  on  the  working,  and  the  place  of  grace  in  the  human 
soul,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  human  destiny  in  another  world — 
of  which  the  soul  seems  to  get  momentary  glimpses  when  raised 
in  ecstacy  in  this — all  point  to  the  ceaseless  eye  he  keeps  upon 
building  up,  not  so  much  a  theory,  as  man,  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  in  humility  of  heart.  In  fact,  his  treatise  on  grace,  and  the 
human  will,  is  simply  a  preparation  for  his  treatise  upon  the  love 
of  God.  Here  Bernard  is  evidently  in  his  element.  The  cause 
of  our  loving  God,  is  God  himself ;  the  measure  of  love,  to  love 
without  measure-!  The  very  voice  of  nature  within  man,  loudly 
calls  upon  him  to  love  God.|  Love  is  not  mercenary.  Love  is 
the  reward  of  love.§  Love  is  not  attained  at  once.  There  are 
four  steps  to  perfect  love.  It  begins  with  self;  next,  man  loves 
God  selfishly  ;  then  he  loves  Him  unselfishly — for  His  own  sake  ; 
and  lastly,  he  loves — not  God  alone,  for  His  own  sake ;  but  he 
loves  himself,  and  all  other  things  for  the  love  of  God.  That  is 
the  highest  perfection  of  Divine  love.  But  the  fullest  perfection 
of  this  form  is  only  then  experienced,  when  the  soul,  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  carried  by  mystical  rapture  as  it  were,  beyond  itself.|| 

But  love  cannot  be  treated  without  touching  on  its  counterpart 
— humility.  What  purity  of  heart  was  to  S.  Anselm,  that  humility 
was  to  S.  Bernard.  These  great  pure-minded  thinkers  laid  the 
principal  stress  on  that  which  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded at  this  day.  It  was  as  evident  to  them  that  the  soul 
could  not  contemplate  truth  if  its  eye — the  heart — were  not  clean, 
as  it  is  to  us  that  we  cannot  see  when  our  eyes  are  shut.  They 
saw  distinctly  what  we  forget,  or  ignore,  viz. :  the  intimate  con- 
nection, more  intimate  than  that  of  body  and  soul,  between  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties — between  the  intelligence  and  will. 

Humility  is  the  virtue,  says  the  Saint,  by  which  a  man  looks 
meanly  upon  himself,  through  a  perfectly  accurate  appreciation 
of  himself.^"     This  is  the  way  to  knowledge.**     There  are  twelve 

*  De  Gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  cap.  VIZ,  n.  21.  22.,  p.  1013,  M.  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  24,  p.  1014.  Also, 
Sermo  LXXXI.  in  Cantica — De  convenientia,  et  similitudine  anima;  cum  Verbo  secundum  identitat em 
essentia:,  et  vita,  immortalitatem,  et  arbitrii  libertatem,  n.  7,  p.  1 174. 

t '  •  Vultis  ergo  a  me  audire,  quare  et  quoniodo  diligendus  sit  Deus  ?  Et  ego :  Causa  diligendi 
Deinn,  Deus  est;  modus,  siue  iuodo  diligere."     (De diligendo  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974.) 

%Ibid.,  cap.  II.,  6,  p.  976. 

§  Ibid.,  cap.  VII.,  17,  p.  984. 

||  Ibid.,  cap.  VIII.,  23,  p.  977;  cap.  X.,  21, p.  990;  cap.  XV.,  39,  p.  998. 

J[  Humilitatis  vero  talis  potest  esse  definitio:  Huniilitas  est  virtus,  qua  homo  verissima  sui 
aguitione  sibi  ipsi  vilescit.     (De  (rradibus  Humilitatis,  cap.  I.,  2,  p.  942.) 

**  "  ClaniatigitureiTautibus.et  viamignorautibus, Ego  surnvia:  dubitantibus et non  creden- 
tibus,  Ego  sumveritas:  jam  ascendentilms.  sed  lassesceutibus.  Ego  sum  vita.  Satis,  ut  reor,  os- 
tensum  est  ex  proposi'to  capttulo  Evangelii,  cognitionera  veritatia  fructum  esse  humilitatis." 
(Ibid.,  cap.  I..  1.  p.  942.)  See  also  that  beautiful  chapter  (FT.)  beaded  ''  Tertius  gradns  veritatis 
muudare  oculum  cordis  ad  coutemplaiida  ccelestia  et  diviua."    It  ends  thus.  "  ab  oinni  ergo 
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degrees,*  before  man  arrives  at  the  full  blaze  of  enlightening 
truth.  But  he  declares  that  humility  is  not  enough.  In  order  to 
possess  the  highest  form  of  knowlege,  love  must  be  added  to  hu- 
mility.! When  man  has  arrived  at  the  higher  form  of  life, 
through  love  and  humility,  then  he  begins  to  enter  into  the  mystic 
region.  The  first  step  here,  is  consideration,  which  is  an  intense 
application  of  the  mind,  acting  discursively  upon  some  given 
truth.  The  next  is  contemplation,  which,  passing  beyond  the 
discursive  action  of  the  reason,  rests  fixed  intently  on  the  object. 
The  effect  of  contemplation  is  to  produce  admiration  and  wonder ; 
so  much  so,  that,  being  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  majesty  before 
it,  the  spirit  is  lifted,  as  it  were,  out  of  itself,  and  for  the  time  is 
plunged  in  the  ocean  of  illimitable  truth.  J  As  a  drop  of  water  falling 
into  wine  seems  to  become  wine,  taking  its  taste  and  colour ;  as  the 
red-hot  iron  takes  the  properties  of,  and  becomes  fire ;  as  the  air 
penetrated  with  light  seems  to  become  an  illumination,  and  no 
longer  air;  so,  in  the  other  world,  will  the  soul  be  carried  away  in 
God.§  For  the  creature  thus  possessed  of  God,  marvellously 
forgets  itself,  and,  altogether  leaving  self,  wholly  goes  to  God,  and, 
from  henceforth  adhering  to  Him,  becomes  one  spirit  with  Him. 
The  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Erigena  and  S.  Bernard  is 
this — that  the  system  of  the  former  tends  to  annihilate  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  creature ;  whereas  the  system  of  the  latter,  though  he 
makes  this  union  as  intimate  as  is  possible,  asserts  the  individu- 
ality of  the  creature  in  its  most  perfect  unity  with  God. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  outline  drawn  by  S.  Bernard 
of  the  synthetical  school  of  theology ;  of  which  he  may  be  said  to 
be  the  founder.  Love  of  God,  and  humility — treading  self  under 
foot  to  reach  up  to  Him,  this,  S.  Bernard  taught:  this,  S.  Bernard 
did.     The  golden  stream  of  the  monastic  theology  of  the  Church, 

labe  iufirmitate,  ignorantia  studiove  coutracta,  flendo,  justitiam  esnriendo,  operibus  miseri- 
cordioe  insistendo,  muudatur  oculus  cordis,  cui  se  iu  sui  puritate  Veritas  videndam  promittit: 
Beati  mundo  corde ,  quoniam  ipsi Deum  videbunt.  (Matth.,  v.  3.)  Cum  sint  itaque  ties  gradus  sea 
status  veritatis,  ad  primuni  asceudimus  per  laborem  huniilitatis,  ad  secundum  per  affectum 
conipassionis,  ad  tertinm  per  excessum  contemplations.  In  primo  Veritas  reperitur  severa ;  in 
secundo,  pia:  in  tertio,  pura.  Ad  primum  ratio  ducit,  qua  nos  discutimus:  ad  secundum  affec- 
tus  perducit,  quo  aliis  miseremur;  ad  tertinm  puritas,  rapit,  qua  ad  iuvisibilia  sublevamur." 
(19, p.  952.)  ',*,'* 

*  "  Hanc  itaque  legem,  qua  reditur  ad  veritatem,  Beatus  Benedictus  per  duodecim  gradus 
disponit.  .  .  Ilhid  quoque  quod  iu  scala  ilia,  qupe  in  typo  huniilitatis  Jacob  inonsf  rata 
est,  Dominus  desuper  innixus  apparuit  (Gen.,  XXVIII.,  12,  13),  quid  nobis  siliud  innuit,  nisi  quod 
in  culmiuc  huniilitatis  coustituitur  cognitio  veritatis?"    (Cap.  II.,  3, p.  943.) 

t  "  Bona  tamen  via  huniilitatis,  qua  Veritas  inquiritnr,  charitas  acquiritur,  generationea 
sapiential  participantur.  Denique  sicut  finis  legis  Christus,  sic  perfectio  huniilitatis,  cognitio 
veritatis.  Christus  cum  venit  attulii  gratiam:  Veritas  quibus  innotuerit,  dat  charitatem.  In- 
notescit  autem  humilibus  ergo  dat  gratiam."     (Cap,  jj.,  5,  p.  944. ) 

t  (See  De  Consider atione,  cap.  XIII,  27,  28,  29,  p.  804;  also,  cap.  XIV.,  p.  805-807.) 

§  "  O  amor  sanctus  et  castus !  O  dulcis  et  suavis  affectio !  O  pura  defaecata  intentio  volun- 
tatis !  eo  certe  defaecatior  et  purior,  quo  in  ea  de  proprio  nil  jam  adniistum  reliuquitur :  eo  sua- 
vior  et  dulcior,  quo  totum  divinum  est  quod  sentitur.  Sic  deificari  est.  Quomodo  stilla  aquas 
modica,  multo  infusa  vino,  &c."  (De  Diligendo  Deo.,  cap.  X.,  28,  p.  991 ;  see  also  cap.  XL.  30-32,  p. 
993,994.)  "  m 

This  prayer  was  that  of  S.  Joseph  Cupertino  when  in  ecstasy:— 

"  Fiat  Domine  cor  meum  immaculatum,  ut  non  confundar !"'  Gorres.,  Die  Christliche  Mystik, 
B.IL,  p.  257.)  ' 
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sprung  from  him,  as  from  a  fountain  whose  hidden  springs  lay 
deep  in  the  mystic  teaching  of  that  Holy  Rule  which  he  loved  and 
practised,  not  merely  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  certain 
duties,  but  in  the  full  scope,  a,nd  free  spirit  of  its  deepest  meaning.* 

Now  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  called  Didascalus,  during  the  quiet 
years  he  spent  in  his  convent,  summed  up,  and  advanced  the 
labours  of  Anselm  and  Bernard,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His 
powers  of  speculation,  though  less  strong  than  S.  Anselm's,  were 
greater  than  S.  Bernard's;  and  his  contemplative  spirit,  though, 
perhaps,  less  soaring  than  S.  Bernard's  was  of  a  stronger  wing 
than  S.  Anselm's :  and  his  clearness,  method,  and  breadth,  took  in 
the  excellencies  of  both.  From  him,  built  upon  S.  Anselm,  we 
may  say,  the  scholastic  method  takes  its  spring :  from  him,  built 
upon  S.  Bernard,  the  monastic  method  of  theology  concen- 
trates into  a  systematic  form.  The  analytical  and  synthetical 
methods  here  manifest  themselves  in  larger,  more  extended,  and 
more  complete  results.  Hugh  was  the  first  theologian  of  the 
middle  ages  to  form  into  a  scientific  whole  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  What  S.  Anselm  did  for  the  Trinity,  he  extended  to  the 
revelation  of  religious  truth.  He  laid  the  foundation-stones  of 
speculative,  and  positive  theology,  and  carried  up  the  fabric  of 
mysticism  from  the  point  where  S.  Bernard  left  it,  to  that  stage 
on  which  Richard,  his  disciple,  raised  a  broad  and  lasting  plat- 
form for  all  future  speculations. 

His  work,  " Be  Sacramentis"]  alone,  would  have  rendered  him 
famous.  It  is  a  worthy  monument,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
originality,  as  on  account  of  its  completeness.  And  for  order, 
logic,  lucidity  of  expression, and  definition;  for  clear,  fluent,  easy, 
diction ;  for  elevation  of  thought,  and  happy  facility  of  antithesis ; 
for  honesty,  and  simplicity  of  purpose  :  it  surpasses  all  the  writers 
of  his  century.  His  grasp  of  abstract  truth,  and  his  power  of  ana- 
lyzing it  when  grasped,  give  his  writings  the  double  merit  of 
breadth  and  accuracy.  And  the  intense  purity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  monastic  temper  of  his  whole  intelligence,  throw  an  indescib- 
able  charm  over  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen,  lifting  up 
the  mind  by  a  species  of  illumination,  and  warming  the  heart,  as 
if  by  the  living  voice  of  a  simple,  loving,  man  of  God. 

Though  the  treatise  "  De  Sacramentis "  has  to  do  with  the 
speculative  side  of  theology,  Hugh  never  seems  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  end  of  love,  and  of  religion,  is  the  posses- 

*  He  resembled  his  great  master  Stephen  Harding  in  his  intensely  monastic  spirit,  and  in 
his  power  over  men.    Stephen  was  brought  up  by  S.  Benedict's  rule  from  his  boyhood. 

t  De  Sacramentis  Christianaz  Fidel  (Migne,  vol,  L,  p.  174-618.)  In  two  books ;  the  first  carries 
the  student  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  Incarnation  ;  the  second,  from  the  Incarna- 
tion to  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  things.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  tbe 
second  into  eighteen. 
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sion  of  the  Supreme  Good.*  He  is  never  carried  away  by  a  passion 
for  mere  science,  because  his  heart  is  beforehand  so  fully  possessed 
by  the  love  of  God.  His  treatment  of  the  relations  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  points  to  the  one  idea  of  contemplation.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  three  eyes,  that  of  the  flesh,  that  of  the  reason, 
and  that  of  contemplation,  he  is  but  preparing  the  way  to  de- 
monstrate the  necessity  of  grace  after  the  sin  of  Adam,  for 
repairing  the  blindess  of  man.f  Sin,  he  says,  utterly  blinded  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  damaged  the  eye  of  reason,  and  alone  leaves 
the  eye  of  the  flesh  with  its  original  powers. J;  Faith  takes  the 
place  of  the  vision  which  belonged  to  sinless  men.  With  S.  Ber- 
nard he  makes  humility  the  foundation  of  knowledge.§  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  purity  of  heart.j|  "  Hcec  sunt  sola"  he  says,  "  qucB 
qucerere  detent  homines,  Veritas  et  bonitas"9^  Wisdom  he  says  "is 
life,  and  love  of  wisdom  is  the  happiness  of  life.**  Truth  does  not 
come,  willingly,  without  goodness.ft  In  another  place,  he  says, 
of  necessity,  while  the  mind  is  corrupted  within,  the  intelligence 
is  deceived  in  the  judgment  of  things  without.  J  J  Again,  reason, 
before  sin,  comprehended  more  easily,  and  perfectly,  what  now 
with  great  difficulty,  and  less  perfectly,  and  from  a  distance,  it  can 
see ;  many  things,  also,  it  knew  then,  which  now  it  does  not  know. 
His  whole  feeling  is  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Ubi  caritas  est, 
ibi  claritas  est.§§  In  his  treatment  of  most  of  the  general  ques- 
tions of  theology,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
Creation,  predestination,  evil,  and  the  rest,  Hugh  keeps  mostly  to 
the  beaten  track.  When  he  comes,  however,  to  speak  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  he  takes  a  decided,  and 
original  view.  He  compares  the  body  to  an  appendage,  rather  than 
to  something  which  goes  to  make  the  perfect  man.  The  soul  is 
the  man,  he  makes  out,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word. ||  || 

*  His  mind  seems  filled  with  this  thought  of  his :  "  Idcirco  ascende  dnm  potes  quantum  po- 
test, nuuquam  nimis  potes  ubi  nunquam  potes  totuin  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuo,  ex  tota  anima 
tua,  et  ex  tota  mente  tua,  ufc  ex  illo  to  turn  tuum  impleatur,  etiamsi  a  tuo  totum  illius  nou  capi- 
atur.  Totum  replet  te,  et  superabundat  in  se.  Si  vas  nou  deficit,  oleum  sufficit.  Cor  tuum  vas 
est,  amor  illius  oleum  est.  Quamdiu  vas  babes,  ille  oleum  iufuudere  non  cessat.  et  postea  cum 
tu  amplius  vas  non  babes,  ille  adhuc  amplius  oleum  habet."  (Be  Sacramentis,  Lib.  II.,  para 
XIII. ,  cap.  IX.,  p.  535.     See  also,  cap.  VI.,  p.  528.      VII.,  p.  531-534.) 

t  De  Sacramentis,  Lib.  I.,  Pars  X.,  cap.,  II. ,  p.  329. 

t  "  Postquam  tenebrse  peccati  in  animam  intraverunt,  oculus  quirlem  contemplationis  ex- 
tinctus  est,  ut  nihil  videret,  oculus  autem  rationis  lippusfaetus  est,  ut  dubie  vide  ret.  Solus  ille 
oculus  (caruis).  qui  extinctus  non  est  in  sua  claritate  permansit.)  (Ibid.,  p.  329;  see  also  Pars 
VI.,  cap.  XIII.,  p.  271.) 

§  Didasc,  Lib.  j.,  De  Studio  Legendi,  cap.  \\.,p.  741.  "  Anima  :  Oculus  cuncta  videt,  seipsum 
non  videt,  et  eo  lumiue,  quo  reliqua  ceruimus,  ipsam,  in  qua  positum  est  lumen,  faciem  uos- 
tram  non  videmus."  "  Homo  :  Oculus  tuus  nihil  bene  videt,  si  seipsum  non  videat.  (Soliloq., 
De  Arrha  Animce.  p.  953,  954.) 

||  De  Area  Morali,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  VII.,  p.  654. 

If  De  Tribus  Diebus.  cap.  XXL,  XXII. 

**  De  Sacramentis,  Lib.  II.,  Pars  XIV,  cap.  IX.,  p.  570. 

tt  ibid.,  Lib.  II.,  Pars  XIV,  cap.  IX.,  p.  574. 

#  "  Uude  uecesse  est,  ut  dum  mens  interius  corrupta  prave  afficitur,  intellectus  quoquc 
judicio  eorum  quae  foris  sunt,  decipiatur."     (De  Sap.  Animce  Chrisi,  Prozf.,p.  847.) 

§§  De  Sac,  L.  II.,  Pars  XIII. ,  cap.  XL,  p.  339-345. 

Illl  De  Sacrament.    Lib.  II.,  Pars.  I.,  cap.  XL,  p.  406,  sqq.;  also  p.  407-910. 
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He  applies  the  same  theory  to  our  Lord;  and  declares,  that  Christ, 
when  his  soul  was  separated  from  his  body,  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
true  and  real  man,  because  it  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  man  and 
not  the  body.*  The  reason  he  puts  forward  why  the  Almighty 
has  united  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ingenious.  Because,  seeing  that  God  could  unite  in  harmony 
such  very  different  elements,  man  would  not  think  it  impossible 
for  Him  to  exalt  so  humble  a  creature  to  His  glory ;  and,  seeing 
the  pleasure  men  enjoy,  from  the  fact  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in  a 
corruptible  body,  he  could  imagine  what  an  intense  joy  would 
result,  from  the  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  soul  in  life  ever- 
lasting.! Of  Hugh's  treatise  on  meditation,  I  need  not  here 
dwell ;  he  developed,  and  more  fully  analyzed  the  work  of  S. 
Bernard ;  and  what  has  to  be  said  upon  contemplation  will  come 
better  when  touching  on  Eichard,  his  disciple. 

The  great  treatise  on  positive  theology,  which  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  learned  Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  modern  criticism  has  shown  to  be  manifestly  the  work 
of  Hngh.J  The  similarity  which  exists  between  the  De  Sacra- 
mentis,  and  the  Tractatus  Theologicas,  points  to  an  identity  of 
authorship ;  and  the  fact  of  parts  of  it  being  absolutely,  word  for 
word,  the  same,  renders  the  consequence  conclusive.§  It  must  have 
been  written  not  much  later  than  1130.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  entire  teaching  of  theology — somewhat  as  Hugh,  in 
his  " Eruditio  Didascalica"  endeavoured  to  form  an  encyclopaedia 
of  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  the  object  and  position  of  its 
various  branches.  His  smaller  writings,  such  ashis"Z>e  Area 
Noe  Mystica"  "  De  Area  Noe  Morali"  " De  Arrha  Anima,"  and 
his  "De  Vanitate  Mundi"  are  merely  developments  of  various 
points  in  his  larger  works,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  practices  of 
contemplation.  Hugh  was  acquainted  with  Erigena's  writings, 
and  with  those  of  Denis  the  Areopagite,  but  he  was  too  deeply 
grounded  in  reverence,  and  positive  teaching — though  his  mind 
was  essentially  Platonic — to  be  led  into  the  pantheistical  tenden- 
cies of  the  one,  or  the  Neoplatonism  of  the  other.  Like  most  of 
those  whose  minds  had  a  greater  bias  towards  the  monastic,  than 
towards  the  scholastic  system  of  theology,  he  was  excessively  keen 
in  perceiving  unsoundness,  and  he  had  an  instinct,  which  men 

*  Ibid,  I.,  299,  410,  411.  But  S.  Thomas  saw  the  flaw.  (Sum  Theolog.,  p.  III.,  qu.  50,  art.  IX.) 
Abelard.  Exposit.  Symb.  Apostol.;  Robert  Pulleyu,  Sent.  II.,  cap.  X..-  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Sent.  IX., 
cap.  XXI.,-  and  Robert  of  Mulen,  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  of  Hugh's  opinion. 

The  latter  .says,  "  Coinpositio  ilia  (aniline  cum  eorpore)  nou  fuit  partiuni,  sed  unio  quaxlam 
naturarum  diversarum."  Hugh's  expression  is,  "  Est  munqim  anima  persona,  sicut  Augelus." 
Abelard  says,  "  Persona  quasi  per  se  una  dieitur."     (Compare  Werner,  voL  1.,  p.  355.) 

t  De  Sacrament.  Lib.  I.,  Pars.  VI.,  cap.  I.,  p.  263 ;  also  De  Vanitate.  Mundi,  Lib.  III., p.  721-740. 

X  See  Liebner,  Theolog.  Studien  und  Kritiken :  Jarg.  IV.,  B.  I.,  p.  254,  seq. 

§  See  Stockl,  Oesch.  der  Philos.  des  Mittelalters,  B.  l.,p.  391.    Also  Ritter,  vol.  Ill,  p.  476. 
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who  love  God  tenderly  often  possess,  of  scenting  errors,  and  detect 
ing  them  at  a  distance.  It  was  that  spirit  of  holy  fear,  and 
Divine  love,  running  through  the  hearts  and  intelligences  of  these 
men,  which  kept  them  within  the  true  revelation  of  God,  and  that 
gave  them  clear  eyes  to  see  where  danger,  through  the  rashness 
of  others,  was  being  threatened  to  the  Church.* 

But  not  only  did  Hugh  introduce  a  more  systematic  teaching 
of  truth;  he  did  something,  perhaps,  more  valuable  still.  He 
introduced  into  the  schools  the  principle  of  working  for  an  end, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  taught  that  the  perfection  of 
man,  and  his  faculties,  was  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  he  might,  by 
seeing  and  embracing  truth,  and  exercising  himself  upon  it,  fit 
himself  all  the  more,  one  day,  to  possess  it  in  its  fulness. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  distinguished  men  were  educated 
by  Hugh,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  at  his  having  raised  the  tone  of 
studies,  and  having  spoken  against  the  superficial  arrogance  of 
professors,  who  pretended  to  be  strong  in  every  science,  when,  in 
reality,  they  had  not  taken  the  pains  thoroughly  to  be  masters  of 
one.  Stephen  of  Tournay,  the  celebrate  canonist,  was  his  dis- 
ciple; so  was  Obizon,  the  physician;  and  Achard,  the  English- 
man, a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  literary  man ;  Adam,  also 
an  Englishman,  celebrated  most  as  a  grammarian,  but  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  an  able  rhetorician ;  then 
Arnulf,  the  poet;  Walter,  the  vehement  enemy  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  heresy ;  and  Kichard,  the  most  able  and  brilliant  of  all 
the  children  of  S.  Victor's ;  and,  finally,  the  celebrated  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Master  of  the  Sentences.  I  could  not  finish  better  than  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Hugh  to  a  friend,  which  manifests 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind :  "  I  love,  indeed,  your  condition,  but 
I  love  still  more  to  contemplate  Him :  because  what  I  love  in 
your  condition,  is  only  lovely  to  me  from  its  leading  me  to  con- 
template Him. "  Such  was  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's :  "  a  man  of  vast 
capacity,  quick  intelligence,  tenacious  memory,  eloquent  tongue, 
graceful  speech,  and  persuasive  manner ;  effective  in  work,  gra- 
cious in  conversation,  the  most  gentle  and  humane  of  men." 

Kichard  of  S.  Victor's,  a  Scotchman,  like  many  other  students 
of  this  epoch — for  instance :  Achard,  Adam,  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  Robert  of  Melun — came  to  Paris,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 

*  "Duo  sunt  motus  cordis,  qrrilras  anima  ratioualis  ad  omne,  quod  facit,  agendum  impellitur. 
Unus  est  timor,  alter  amor."     (De  Sacramentis,  Lib.  IL,  Pars  XIII,  cap.  II.,  p.  527.) 

"I  mistici  ordinati  nello  studio  della  loro  scienza  fnrono  sempre  ed  a  buon  diritto  stimati 
quasi  censori  degli  scholastici  esagerati  e  disordiuati.  Certo  il  temperamento  alia  ragioue,  cbe 
pu6  assai  di  leggieri  (come  e  intervenuto)  sbrigliarsi  ed  imbaldanzire  nel  ministero  analitico 
della  teologia  scolastica,  verra  sempre  dalla  parte  mistica  della  scienza  teologica 
essa  e  altresi  scienza  correttrice  della  scolastica :  e  Sail  Bernardo  l«n  chiaramaute  il  dette  a 
Tidere,  allorche  con  le  armi  della  mistica  eirco  dl  viucere  le  esagerazioni  e  gli  errori  dell'  auda- 
cissimo  Abelardo."     (Capecelatro,  Stoina  di  £>.  Caterina  de  Siena,  p.  270.) 
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schools.  He  entered  at  S.  Victor's,  and  was  professed  under  the 
first  Abbot,  Gilduin.  After  Gilduin's  death  he  became  Sub-Prior; 
and  the  Abbot,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  most  dissipated  liver, 
almost  ruined  the  community,  and  gave  RichanJ  considerable 
anxiety.  Richard  was  Hugh's  favourite  disciple.  He  succeeded 
his  master  as  Prior,  taught  in  the  monastery,  and  died  in  1173. 

Richard  was  to  Hugh,  what  the  flower  is  to  the  bud.  By  the 
force  of  his  genius,  combined  with  deep  humility  and  ardent  love, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  fabric  of  the  monastic  system,  upon 
which  men,  every  bit  as  able,  had  worked  before  him.  It  would 
almost  seem  that,  as  far  as  the  mystic  spirit,  and  a  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  actions  of  the  supernatural  life  are  concerned, 
Richard  was  superior  to  his  predecessors.*  His  logical  readiness, 
and  resource,  if  not  his  philosophic  temper  were  quite  equal  to 
— nay,  may  I  not  even  say,  surpassed — S.  Anselm's?  His  keen 
intelligence,  which  saw  the  real  divisions  of  truth,  and  separated 
it  according  to  its  natural  grain,  squaring  it  out  into  great  blocks 
on  which  to  rest  some  towering  superstructure,  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  dry,  and  unornamented  forms  of  abstract  reasoning, 
as  in  the  allegorical  and  mystic  methods  of  contemplative  life. 
His  treatise  on  the  Blessed  Trinity  surpasses,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  it,  that  of  the  great  S.  Anselm.f  There  is  a  certain  careful 
measuring  of  evidence ;  a  series  of  distinctions  at  the  outset ;  and 
a  weighing  of  the  different  elements  of  proof,  which  point  to  a 
man  of  strong  masculine  mind,  not  easily  carried  away  by  an 
over-wrought  fanfcy.  He  wishes  not  merely  to  give  probable,  but 
necessary  arguments,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us. % 
He  does  not,  like  Hugh,  give  a  resume  of  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  but,  what  he  does  treat  of,  he  handles  like  a  master. 
Of  his  speculative  powers  regarding  the  Trinity,  of  his  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  of  His  eternity,  His  immensity,  His  beati- 
tude, His  personality,  His  glory,  the  reader  must  consult  the  book 
itself.  What  is  particularly  aimed  at  here,  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  mystic  teaching  regarding  the  methods  of  contemplation, 
not  merely  because  he  brought  to  its  fulness  that,  which  S.  Ber- 

*  "  Seine  allgemeinen  Grundsatze,  besonders  so  welt  sie  im  mystiscben  Gebiete  sicb  bewe- 
geu,  weichen  von  deneu  Hugo's  im  Ganzennicbt  ab.  Nur  bat  erdas  mystiscb-contemplative 
Moment  auf  der  Grundlage  der  von  Hugo  bieriiber  aufgestellten  Grundsatze  weiter  und  einge- 
bender  bebandelt  und  ausgefiibrt  als  Hugo.  In  ibm  beginnen  bereits  die  in  Hugo's  Lebre  nie- 
dergelegteii  Keime  sieh  auszubreiten  und  zu  entwickeln.  Seine  Scbriften  bewegen  sicli  zum 
grossten  Tbeile  auf  dein  Gebiete  der  Mystik,  und  es  ist  nicbt  zu  laugnen.  dass  in  denselben  eine 
tiefe  Kenntniss  des  innern  niystiscb-contemplativen  Lebens,  wie  solcbes  durch  das  cbristlicbe 
Priuzip  bedingt  und  gebildet  wird.  sicb  kundgibt.  Die  Allogorien,  welcbe  fur  Ricbard  so  zu  sa- 
gen  den  Rabnieu  bilden,  in  welobe  er  das  Bild  des  cbristlieb-mystiseben  Lebens  einfugt,  sind 
zwar  zum  grossen  Theil  bei  Hugo  solum  angedeutet ;  aber  Ricbard  bat  sie  dennoeb  in  eiuer 
Weise  ausgefiibrt,  dass  sie  bei  ibm  wiedex  als  in  einem  gewissen  Grade  origiuell  ersebeinen." 
(Stoekl.  Geschichte  der  Philos.  d-es  Mittelalt. ,  Erster  Band,  III.,  §  105.  p.  356.) 

t  Desuper  Divina  Trinitate  Tlieologieum  opus.  It  was  printed  in  1510  by  H.  Estieune.  Iu  Migne, 
it  is  called,  simply,  De  Trinitate,  Libri  Sex. 

t  Lib.  i. ,  cap.  iV.,  p.  892.  4 
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nard  and  Hugh  had  laboured  at  before  him,  but  because  to  ap- 
preciate the  moral,  and  ecstatic  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  some 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  mind  with  contemplation,  and 
spiritual  intuition,  is  requisite. 

What  possioly  led  this  extraordinary  man  so  deeply  into  the 
mystic  life,  and  gave  him  so  great  a  power  in  analyzing  man's 
various  faculties,  was  his  overpowering  self-distrust,  his  supreme 
conviction  that  light  comes  from  God  alone,  and  that  science, 
and  all  its  pride,  is  odious,  in  comparison  with  seeking  purity, 
and  love.  His  first  principles  regarding  knowledge  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  holy  men  who  went  before  him.  Faith 
comes  first:  "If  we  do  not  believe,  we  cannot  understand  :  know- 
ledge must  enter  by  faith ;  it  must  not  indeed  rest  in  the  entrance, 
for  it  should  always  hasten  on  to  interior  and  profound  things, 
and,  by  earnest  study  and  diligence,  seek  to  advance  daily  in  the 
understanding  of  those  things  which  we  hold  by  faith :  these  are 
the  best  riches — these  are  the  eternal  delights."*  Again :  "  The 
first  study  of  a  manly  mind  ought  to  be  how  to  govern  its  affec- 
tions, and  the  second,  how  to  command  its  thoughts."!  Then  he 
manifests  his  diffidence :  "  But  it  is  better,"  he  says,  "  to  leave  this 
point  to  be  explained  by  erudite  minds,  than  on  such  a  matter  to 
presume  anything  rashly  beyond  our  strength."^  He  felt  that  "  it 
was  a  great  height  of  science  perfectly  to  know  oneself."§ 

Such  was  the  temper  in  which  men  in  Catholic  ages  set  about 
the  work  of  developing  the  human  mind.  Such  was  their  holy 
awe,  their  fear  of  themselves,  their  trust  in  Him,  Who  alone  can 
send  down  His  light.  "Noli  putare"  these  great  men  seem  to 
warn  us,  "  teipsum  esse  Lucem." 

Before  treating  of  Ki  chard's  theory  of  contemplation,  a  word 
must  be  said  of  his  view  of  the  human  soul.  He  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  substance,  which  gives  life 
and  sensibility  to  the  body.||  He  divides  the  spiritual  portion 
into  spirit  and  soul,  according  to  the  more  or  less  elevated  attri- 
butes belonging  to  each.  Every  reasonable  man  possesses  two 
gifts — one  of  reason,  by  which  he  knows;  another  of  affection, 
with  which  he  loves.  Eeason  points  to  truth ;  affection  to  virtue. 
The  affections  have  sensuality  as  their  help ;  reason  possesses  the 
imagination.^"     Without   these   two   active   influences,   the  soul 

*  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  III.,  p.  892. 

t  Dc  Eruditione  Hominis  Interioris,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p.  1234. 

t  Benjamin  Major,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  X.,  p.  146. 

§  "  Magua  altitudo  scientise  seipsum  perfecte  cognovisse.  Mons  magmis  et  altus,  plena  cog- 
nitio  rationales  spiritus.  Omnium  nmndanarmn  scientiarum  cacnraina  mons  iste  transcendit, 
omuem  philosophiam,  omnem  mundi  scientiam  abaltodespicit.  Quid  tale  Aristoteles,  quid  tale 
Plato  inveuit,  quid  tauta  philosophorum  turba.  tale  in venire  potuit  ?"  (De  Prwp.  Animi  ad  Con- 
temp.:  Benjamin  Minor,  cap.  LXXV.   De  Supereminentia  Spiritualium  Theoriarum,  p.  54.) 

||  De  Contemplatione,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  XX.,  p.  124. 

ff  Dc  Projp.  ad  Contemp.,  cap.  III., p.  3.  De  Exterminatione  Mali,  Tract.  III.,  cap.  XVIII.,  p.  1113. 
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would  be  powerless.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  object, 
our  faculties  are  threefold.  The  imagination,  the  reason,  and  the 
intelligence.  The  reason  stands  between  the  imagination  and 
the  intelligence.*  The  office  of  the  imagination  is  to  seize,  and 
hold,  sensible  impressions;  the  reason  is  the  instrument  of  dis- 
cursive thought,  by  which  we  advance,  by  way  of  premises  and 
conclusion,  towards  the  truth. f  The  intelligence  is  a  still  higher 
power  which,  as  the  senses  seize,  by  immediate  apprehension,  their 
proper  objects,  grasps,  in  an  immediate  manner,  its  proper  object. 
The  intelligence  is  pure,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  imagination  ; 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  processes  of  reasoning.]; 

Now,  to  these  three  powers  of  the  soul,  correspond  three  methods 
of  knowledge:  thought,  meditation,  and  contemplation — cogitatio 
meditatio,  and  contemplatio.  Thought,  comes  from  the  imagina- 
tion ;  meditation,  from  the  reason ;  and  contemplation,  from  the 
intelligence.  Thought  wanders  about  here  and  there,  without 
direction,  slowly,  as  at  will ;  meditation,  with  great  labour  of  the 
soul,  strives,  by  hard  and  difficult  ways,  towards  the  given  end ; 
contemplation  is  carried,  with  freedom  and  great  facility,  wherever 
the  power  bears  it,  to  its  proper  object.  Contemplation  is  seeing 
truth  pure  and  naked,  without  any  cloud  or  shade  standing  in  the 
way.§ 

Kichard's  view  on  human  liberty,  as  it  is  ingenious  and  original, 
should  not  be  omitted.  We  do  not  say  that  the  choice  of  man  is 
free  because  he  can  do  good  or  evil,  but  because  he  is  at  liberty 
not  to  consent  to  good  or  to  evil.  A  man's  freedom  does  not  lie 
in  his  being  able  to  do  evil,  nor  does  it  lie  either  in  his  being  able  to 
do  good.  The  former  is  a  weakness  of  the  will ;  the  latter  is  the 
result  of  its  strength.  But  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  this, 
that  its  consent  can  neither  be  forced  nor  impeded.  Nothing,  of 
all  the  gifts  of  God  is  more  noble,  or  more  sublime,  than  free-will. 
As  freedom  is  essential  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or 
diminished.!     By  sin,  man  did  not  lose  his  freedom,  but  he  lost  the 

*  De  Contemp.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  VII., p.  117. 

t  Ibid.,  Mb.  III.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  118. 

t  "  Simplicem  intelligentiam  dico  quae  est  sine  officio  rationis,  puram  vero  quaB  est  sine  oc- 
cursione  imaginatiouis."     (Benjamin  Major,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  LX.,  p.  74.) 

§  "  Cogitatio  per  devia  quaeque  lento  pede,  sine  respectu  perventionis,  passim  hue  illncqne 
vagatur— meditatio  per  ardua  saepe  et  aspera  ad  directionis  finem  cum  magna  animi  industria 
nititur.  Contemplatio  libero  volatn  quocunque  earn  fert  impetus  mira  agilitate  circumfertur. 
Cogitatio  serpit,  meditatio  iucedit  et  ut  multum  currit.  Contemplatio  autem  omnia  circumvo- 
lat,  et  cum  voluerit  se  in  sunimis  librat.  Cogitatio  est  sine  labore  et  fructu.  In  meditatione 
est  labor  cum  fructu.  Contemplatio  permanet  sine  labore  cum  fructu  "  .  .  .  "  Speci- 
aliter  tanien  et  proprie  contemplatio  dicitur,  quae  de  snblimibus  habetur,  ubi  animus  pura  iutel- 
ligentia  utitur.  .Semper  autem  contemplatio  est  in  rebus,  vel  per  sui  naturam  manifestis,  vel 
per  stadium  familiariter  notis,  vel  ex  divina  revelatione  perspicuis."  (Ibid.,  cap.  Ill,  p.  60,  61 ; 
Cf.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  74.    Lib.  V..  cap.  XIV.,  p.  184-187.) 

||  "Totus  interims,  totus  mundns,  totus  deniqne  militia?  coelestis  exercitus  in  unum  concur- 
Tat,  in  lioe  unum  copjuret,  nuns  exlibero  arbitrio  consensus  in  qualicnnque  re  invito  extorqueri 
non  valet.''  De  Statu  Interioris  Hominis  (cap.  III.,  p.  1119.)  "Non  autem  arbitrium  bomiuis 
idcirco  libernra  diciimw,  quia  promptnm  babeat  bonum  vel  malum  facere.  sed  quialibernm 
habet  bono  vel  malo  non  oonsentire.  Posse,  quidem  fa  cere  malum,  est  intirmitatis  :  posse  facere 
bonum,   est  potestatis,  neutrum  autem  libertatis.    Libertatis   vero  est  quod  consensus  ejus 
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power  of  his  free-will  towards  good.  The  slavery  the  Scripture 
talks  of,  is  the  weakness  of  the  will  towards  good,  and  its  inclina- 
tion to  evil.  Without  grace,  we  can  neither  know  truth,  nor  love 
virtue*  This  is  the  general  psychological  basis  on  which  Richard 
builds  his  mystical  system. 

The  foundation  of  the  contemplative  life  consists  first,  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  The  heart  must  be  pure,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
see  God.f  It  is  the  old  method  of  monasticism,  which  runs 
through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  learned  saints  of  God. 
Richard  compares  the  reason  and  the  will  to  the  two  wives  of 
Jacob — Rachel  and  Leah.  Jacob,  first,  had  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters  by  Leah;  and  then,  Rachel  had  a  son.  So,  it  is  only 
after  the  fructifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  acted  on  the 
will,  that  it  can  be  elevated  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge.  Now, 
virtue  consists  in  the  well-ordered  and  moderated  affection  of  the 
soul — well  ordered,  when  it  is  directed  to  its  proper  object;  mod- 
erated, when  it  is  just  as  much  as  it  should  be,  nor  more  nor  less. 
There  are  seven  sources  of  virtue,  as  Leah  had  seven  children, 
viz. :  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow;  hatred  and  love,  and  shame. J; 

The  second  foundation-stone  of  the  mystic  life  is  self-knowledge. 
In  fact,  love  and  humility,  according  to  the  monastic  principles 
of  the  "  Holy  Rule,"  are  the  two  bases  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  soul  is  as  a  mirror,  in  which  the  picture  of 
God's  glory  and  beauty  loves  most  to  reflect  itself;  and  in  which, 
in  a  particular  way,  we  can  see  and  know  Him.  The  soul  was 
created  to  the  likeness  of  God ;  and  if  His  mark  is  seen  in  nature, 
how  much  more  in  that  spirit,  which  was  created  after  the  image 
of  Himself.  Hence,  if  man  would  wish  to  contemplate  God,  he 
must  purify  and  cleanse  this  mirror,  by  his  efforts  after  virtue,  and 
moral  perfection.  When  he  has  well  cleaned  and  brightened  it, 
if  he  look  with  care  into  it,  by  degrees,  the  Divine  light  will  begin 
to  dawn  upon  him,  and  the  vast  ray  of  an  unaccustomed  vision 
will  appear  before  his  eyes.§     But,  it  is  only  through  self — through 

extorqueri  vel  cohiberi  non  potest."  (Ibid.,  cap.  XIII.,  p.  1126.)  "  Quomodo  ergo  arbitrimn  ho- 
minis  vere  (iino  summe)  liberum  non  est,  qnod  sua  libertate  nulla  vi,  nulla  potestate  privari 
potest."     (Ibid.,  Tract.  I.,  cap.  XXlII.,p.  1132  ;   Cf.,  Tract.  I.,  cap.  XIII.  p.  1125,  1126.) 

*  "  Nam  sine  co-operante  gratia  onmino  non  sufflciraus  vel  ad  cognitionem  veritatis,  vel  ad 
amoreni  virtutis."     (Ben.  Maj.  Lib.  III.,  cap.  XXIV., p.  133;  Cf,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  VI.,  p.  139.) 

t  "  Scimus  autem  quia  cordis  intima  nibil  adeo  puvgat,  mentisque  munditiam  nibil  adeo 
reparat;  nihil  sic  ambiguitatis  nebulas  detergit.  cordisque  serenitatem  nil  melius,  uil  citins  ad- 
dueit,  quani  vera  animi  contritio,  quam  profunda  et  intima  animae  eompuuctio.  Sed  quid  ait 
Scriptural  Beati,  inquit,  mundo  corde,  quoniam  ipsi  Deunc,  videbunt  (Matth.  V.)  Studeat  ergo  cor- 
dis munditisB,  qui  cupit  Ueum  videre,  qui  in  divinorum  contemplationem  f'estiuat  assurgere." 
(Ben.  Maj.,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  139.) 

t  "Filii  Jacob,  ex  Lia,  ut  diximus,  nihil  aliudsunt  quam  ordinati  affectus.  Qui  quidem  si 
inordinati  sunt,  ejus  utique  filii  dici  non  possunt.  Septenaria  itaque  Life  proles,  septem  sunt 
virtutes."  ....  "  Principales  ergo  affectus  septem  sunt  qui  ab  una  animi  affec- 
tione  alternatim  surgunt.  Spes  videlicet  et  timor,  gaudium  et  dolor,  odium,  amor  et  pudor." 
(Ben.  Minor.,  cap.  VII.,  p.  6.) 

§  How  splendid  are  not  these  words!— "Tergat  ergo  speculum  suum,  mundet  spiritum 
suum,  quisquis  sitit  videre  Deum  suum!"  .  .  .  "  Exterso  autem  speculo  et  din  dili- 
genter  iuspecto,  incipit  ei  qusedam  diviui  lumiuis  claritas  iuterlucere.  et  immeusus  quidam  in- 
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a  knowledge  of  self,  that  man  can  mount  up  to  God.  Without 
this  knowledge,  it  is  impossi  ble.  A  soul  which  is  not  well  exercised, 
and  fully  instructed,  in  a  knowledge  of  itself,  is  not  lifted  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  The  eye  of  the  heart  in  vain  looks  up  to 
see  God,  when  it  is  not  even  fit  to  look  upon  itself.  Let  a  man  first 
learn  to  know  his  own  invisible  things,  before  he  presume  to  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  unseen  things  of  God.  "If  thou  art  not 
able  to  know  thyself,  with  what  face  dost  thou  presume  to  ap- 
prehend those  things  which  are  above  thee  ?"* 

God  is  the  proper  object  of  contemplation :  but  the  soul  can 
also  fix  itself  upon  other  objects.  According  to  the  subject-matter, 
there  are  six  steps  of  contemplation. f  The  first  is  in,  and  accord- 
ing to,  the  imagination  (in  imaginatione  et  secundum  imagina- 
tione).  This  looks  upon  the  beauty  and  variety  of  creation,  and 
thus  is  drawn  to  wonder  at,  and  honour  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  second  is  in  the  imagination,  and  according  to 
reason  (in  imaginatione  et  secundum  rationem).  This  marvels  at 
and  considers  the  causes  of  the  world  of  sense,  "according  to 
reason,"  because  the  conclusions  of  reason  are  necessary  for  pro- 
ceeding from  cause  to  effect.  The  third  is  in  reason,  and  accord- 
ing to  imagination  (in  ratione  et  secundum  imaginationem).  Here 
we  conclude  from  the  facts  of  sensible  nature  to  the  world  of  ideas, 
which  are  brought  before  the  intelligence.  "  In  reason,"  because 
the  reason  alone  can  move  from  sensation  to  the  world  of  ideas; 
"according  to  imagination,"  because  that  faculty  provides  matter 
for  the  operation  of  reason.  The  fourth  is  in  reason,  and  according 
to  reason  (in  ratione  et  secundum  rationem).  At  this  step,  the 
mind  is  fixed  on  the  unseen  world  of  spirits,  their  nature  and  at- 
tributes. It  is  done  "in  reason,  and  according  to  reason,"  because 
the  imagination  is  now  dropped,  and  the  spiritual  element,  alone, 
is  the  object  of  thought.  The  fifth  step  is  above  reason,  but  not 
beside  reason  (supra  rationem,  non  prmter  rationem).  It  rests 
immediately  in  God,  inasmuch  as  He  can  be  known  by  our  reason. 
To  this  step  belong  those  truths  which  we  know  by  reason,  but 
cannot  comprehend.  They  are  supra,  because  we  cannot  grasp 
them;  they  are  not prceter,  whilst  they  can  be  an  object  of  the 
reason.  The  sixth,  and  highest  step  of  contemplation  is  above 
reason,  and  beside  reason  (supra  rationem  et  prceter  rationem).    Its 

solitse  visionis  radius,  oculis  ejus  apparere.  Hoc  lumen  ocnlos  ejus  irradiaverat,  qui  dicebat : 
Signatum  est  super  nos  lumen  vultus  tui  Domine,  dedisti  Icetitiam  in  corde  meo  (Psal.  IV.).  Ex  hnjus 
igitur  luminis  visione  quam  admiratur  in  se.  minim  in  modum  accenditur  animus,  et  animator 
ad  videndum  lumeu,  quod  est  supra  se."     ((Ben.  Minor,  cap.  LXXII.,  p.  51,  52.) 

*  "  Animus,  qui  in  sui  cojjnitione  diu  exercitatus  pleneque  eruditus  non  est,  ad  Dei  cogni- 
tionem  uoii  sustollitur.  Frustra  cordis  oculum  erigit  ad  videndum  Deum,  qui  nondum  idoneus 
est  ad  videndum  seipsum.  Prius  discat  homo  cognoscere  invisibilia  sua,  quam  prsesumat  posse 
appvehendere  invisibilia  divina.  Si  non  potes  copnoscere  te  qua  fronte  pra?sun>is  apprelxMidere 
ea  quse  sunt  supra,  te  V  (De  Prcep.  ad  Contempt  Cf.  cap.  LXXV..p.  54;  see.  also,  cap.  LXXXV.,  p. 
60,  61 ,    Also,  De  Exterminationc  Mali,  tract.  I. ,  cap.  V. ,  p.,  1076,  cap.  VI,  p.  1077. ) 

f  See  De  Contcmpl.  Lib.  I.,  cap.  III.,  p.  60.     Also,  De  Prcep.  ad  Contcmpl,  cdp.  LXXXVI.,  p.  61,  62. 
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object  is  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  God,  which  transcend  all 
reason.  Its  object  is  both  supra  and  prceter  rationem,  because  the 
human  reason  of  itself  can  neither  comprehend  nor  arrive  at  it.* 

There  is  something  supernatural  in  all  these  steps  of  contempla- 
tion :  for  if  a  man  would  raise  himself  up  in  contemplation,  he 
must  do  so  through  the  illumination  of  grace.  No  mortal  can 
look  upon  the  mysteries  of  God,  unless  he  be  lifted  up  by  God  Him- 
self to  the  vision :  all  the  more,  since  sin  has  wrought  a  thick  veil 
over  the  eyes  of  men,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  grace  of  God.f 

Contemplation  is  also  distinguished,  according  to  its  intensity, 
into  three  grades.  The  first  is  enlargement  (dilatatio),  when  the 
vision  of  the  soul  is  wider  and  stronger:  the  second  is  elevation 
(sublevatio),  when,  through  the  influence  of  Divine  light,  the  soul 
is  carried  beyond  its  natural  capability,  still  without  being  lifted 
out  of  the  general  conditions  of  its  empirical  knowledge.  The 
third  is  alienation  (alienatio)  by  ecstasy,  in  which,  through  the 
action  of  Divine  grace,  the  soul  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  that 
all  thought  of  present  things,  all  consciousness  of  empirical  know- 
ledge, vanishes,  and  the  soul  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  vision  of 
things  Divine.  The  first  grade  results  from  the  operation  of  the 
soul  itself;  the  second,  from  the  action  of  human  activity  and 
grace,  combined;  the  third,  is  solely  dependent  on  Divine  grace. J; 

Ecstasy  can  spring  from  three  causes:  from  the  influence  of 
great  devotion,  from  wonder,  and  from  exultation.  But  the  gift 
alone  comes  from  the  free  grace  of  God,  though  man  can,  and 
should,  dispose  himself  for  its  reception,  by  virtue  and  pure- 
heartedness.  As  the  bride  decks  herself  out  for  the  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  bridegroom,  so  should  the  soul  of  man  ornament  itself, 
and  purify  itself,  for  the  reception  of  so  high  a  grace.  But  all  this  is 
a  mere  preparation ;  it  can  never  bring  about  of  itself  the  ecstatic 
state.  It  is  for  man  to  spread  out  the  wings  of  ecstasy,  but  it  is 
for  God  to  set  them  in  motion.  A  man,  however,  can  lead  him- 
self towards  that  perfection — so  that  the  entrance  into  the  ecsta- 

*  "  Sex  autem  sunt  contemplationum  genera  a  se  et  inter  se  omnino  divisa.  Primum  itaque 
est  in  imaginatione  et  secundum  solam  imagiuationern.  Secundum  est  in  imaginatione  secun- 
dum rationem.  Tertium  est  in  ratione  secundum  imaginationem.  Quartum  est  in  ratione  et 
secundum  rationem  Quintum  est  supra,  sed  nou  prater  rationem.  Sextum  supra  rationem,  et 
videtur  esse  prater  rationem.  Duo  itaque  sunt  in  imaginatione,  duo  in  ratione,  duo  in  intelli- 
gentia."  .  .  .  "  Sextum  contemplationis  genus  dictum  est,  quod  in  Ins  versatur  qu® 
sunt  supra  rationem,  et  videntur  esse  pneter,  sen  etiam  contra  rationem.  In  hacutique  supre- 
ma  omniumque  diguissima  contemplationum  specula  tunc  animus  veraciter  exultat  atque 
tripudiat,  quando  ilia  ex  divini  luminis  irradiatione  cognoscit  atque  considerat  quibus  omuis 
humana  ratio  reclamat."     (Benj.  Major,  L.  I.,  cap.  VI.,  p.  70-72.) 

t  "  Sed  in  ultimis  istis  duobus  [geueribus  contemplationum]  totum  pendet  ex  gratia  et  om- 
nino longinqua  sunt,  et  valde  re*ota  ab  ouiui  humana  industria,  nisi  in  quantum  unusquisque 
coelitus  aecipit,  et  augelicae  sibi  similitudiuis  habitum  divinitus  superducit.  (Benj.  Major,  Lib. 
I.,  cap.  XII.,  p.  78;  Cf.  Ibid.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  II.,  p.  110.) 

t  "  Primus  surgit  ex  humana  industria,  tertius  ex  sola  gratia  divina,  medins  autem  ex  utri- 
usque  permistioue,  humana?  videlicit  industria}  et  gratia  divina.  ((Benj.  Major,  Lib.  V.,  cap.  II.. 
p.  170;   Cf,  cap.  Ui.,p.  171,  cap.  Y.,p.  174.) 
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tic  state  very  greatly  depends  upon  his  own  will;  but  even  this 
dependence  is  conditioned  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  powerful 
in  those  who,  in  morality  of  life,  have  advanced  to  high  perfection.* 

The  ecstasy  of  the  spirit  can  take  place  in  each  stage  of  con- 
templation. It  oftenest  takes  place  in  the  two  highest  stages. 
And  then,  without  any  veils  of  creatures,  not  per  speculum  in 
cenigmate,  but  in  its  pure  simplicity,  the  soul  gazes  upon  Truth. 
Into  this  vision  the  spirit  wholly  ascends,  and  the  motions  of  the 
lower  faculties  are  quieted.  The  spirit,  as  it  were,  soars  above  it- 
self, above  the  memory  of  external  things,  and  the  sense  of  the 
body,  and  is  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  supernal  truth.  When, 
in  this  rapture,  the  mind  is  carried  away  in  the  contemplation  of 
Divine  things  above  itself,  man  becomes  forgetful,  not  only  of 
those  things  which  are  outside  of  himself,  but  of  those  things 
which  are  within  him.  He  becomes  wholly  self-forgetting.  Con- 
sciousness of  self  ceases,  the  multitude  of  thoughts  exist  no 
longer  before  the  mind,  and  the  discursive  powers  of  the  reason 
are  subdued  under  the  might  of  contemplation.  The  natural 
light  of  reason  is  absorbed  by  the  higher  light  of  contemplation, 
as  Rachel  died  in  the  birth  of  Benjamin.  Her  life  was  sacrificed 
to  render  his  life  possible;  for  Benjamin  is  nothing  else  but  con- 
templation in  the  ecstatic  condition.  "  Quid  est  enim  Rachelis 
interitus,  nisi  rationis  defect  us  ?\ 

Since  man,  in  the  state  of  ecstasy,  is  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
object  of  contemplation,  it  follows  that  this  is  a  condition  of  the 
highest  rest  and  contentment.  And  as  the  state  of  rapture  de- 
pends upon  the  grace  of  God,  so,  in  the  ecstatic  state,  man  can 
advance  his  love  of  God,  and  unite  himself  with  Him,  ever  more 
and  more  intimately. \ 

But  in  these  high  regions  of  the  spirit,  Satanic  deception  can 
easily  come  in.  And,  therefore,  just  as  Christ  had  two  witnesses  of 
his  transfiguration — Moses  and  Elias,  so  should  the  soul,  in  these 
realms  of  contemplation,  be  accompanied  by  a  test  of  truth — 
Holy  Scripture.  Richard  held  in  suspicion  all  truth  which  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books.§ 

*  "  Ad  hoc  siquidem  nobis  datur  hujuscemodi  gratia,  ad  hoc,  inquam,  infimditur  aeternorum 
intelligentia,  ut  sciamus  quid  indefessi  debeainus  per  studium  quaerere,  vel  per  desiderium 
suspirare.  Alioqwin  frustra  in  nobis  divinae  eoguilionis  abundantia  crescit,  nisi  divinae  in  nobis 
dilectiouis  flaminam  augescat."  (Benj.  Major,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  X.,  p.  145.)  "  Deberes  sane  sicuti 
dilecti  tui  coluniba  in  foraminibus  petrse,  in  cavernis  maceriae  suspensis  alis,  colloque  protenso 
foras  prospicere,  et  uuici  tni  advenfum  cum  columbino  quodani  cantu  et  gemitu  quaerere  et 
expeetare."     (Ibid.,  cap.  XIII.,  p.  150.     See  also  cap.  XXIII.,  p.  166,  167;  Lib.  V.,cap.  XV.,  p.  187.) 

t  "  In  tanta  uainqne  quotidiaui  conatus  auxietate,  in  hujusmodi  doloris  immensitate,  et 
Beujainin  nascitur,  et  Rachel  moritur,  quia  cum  mens  hominis  supra  seipsam  rapitur,  omues 
humaiiie  ratiocinatiouis,  angustias  supergreditur.  Ad  illud  euim  quod  supra  se  elevata,  et  in 
extasi  rapta,  de  divinitatis  lnmine  conspicit,  omuis  huniana  ratio  succumbit.  Quid  est  euim 
Rachelis  iuteritus,  nisi  rationis  defectus?"  {Benj.  Minor,  cap.  LXXIII.,jp.  52.  Of.,  Benj.  Major, 
Lib.  IV.,  cap.  XXII.,  p.  164;  cap.  XXII.,  p.  166.     Benj.,  Minor,  cap.  LXXXII.,p.  58.) 

t  (De  Extermination  Mali,  cap.  XVIII. :  De  Quiete  Contemplati-onis,  p.  1113-1116;  De  Contemplat., 
Lib.  IV.,  cap.  X.,p.  143.) 

§  "  Sed  si  .jam  te  existimas  asceudisse  ad  cor  altum,  et  apprehendisse  montem  ilium  exeel- 
sum  et  magnum,  si  jam  te  credis  Christum  videre  transfiguratum,  quidquid  in  illo  videas,  quid- 
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Such  is  the  outline  of  the  scientific  attempt  made  by  Richard 
of  S.  Victor's,  to  systematize  the  facts  of  the  contemplative  life. 
He  is  far  from  teaching  that  the  mystic  method  of  gaining  know- 
ledge is  the  via  ordinaria.  He  teaches  the  reverse.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  supernatural  state,  the  result  of  free  grace,  and  the  earnest 
practice  of  the  soul  in  the  perfection  of  a  moral  life.  Thus,  he 
escaped  the  error  of  confusing  the  two  orders,  and  the  accusation 
which  has,  with  justice,  been  brought  against  Scotus  Erigena,  of 
tending,  at  least  in  a  dangerous  way,  to  pantheistical  idealism. 
As  long  as  discursive  methods  of  the  reason,  by  premiss  and  con- 
clusion, are  held  fast  as  the  via  ordinaria  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  mystic  method  of  vision  is  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  purely  supernatural,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  extremes,  which,  for  want  of  a  positive  theology, 
the  mystics  of  heathendom  and  heresy  seem  never  to  have  been  able 
to  escape. 

The  work  of  S.  .Bernard,  Hugh,  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  for 
this  portion  of  Church-science,  may  be  considered  fundamental. 
What  the  saint  and  the  theologian  began  ; — the  saint,  through  the 
experiences  of  his  own  spotless  soul ;  the  theologian,  through  holy 
meditation,  and  the  application  of  science, — that  Richard's  power- 
ful fantasy,  clear  logical  head,  and  holy  reverence,  which  kept  him 
steady  in  the  dizzy  heights,  completed.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  had  emancipated  pure  scientific  speculation  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  heathen,  and  our  scholastics  had  perfected  their 
work ;  but  on  the  science  of  contemplation — contemplation  which 
has  resulted  in  such  marvellous  influences  on  the  world — nothing 
had  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way.  True,  S.  Augustine  had 
indicated  the  direction,  but  there  is  no  attempt  in  his  writings  at 
forming  a  scientific  treatment  on  the  mystic  life*  Denis  the  Areo- 
pagite,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
possessing  very  extraordinary  gifts  for  the  work,  was  too  much 
tainted  with  Neoplatonism — which  had  such  an  attraction  for 
Erigena — to  create  any  real  confidence  in  his  theories.  So  it  must 
be  considered  that  Hugh,  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  their  wondrous  science — the  science  of  the 
saints — upon  which  succeeding  speculators  built.  In  the  works 
of  S.  Theresa,  and,  particularly,  of  the  standard  mystic  theologian 
of  the  Church,  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  influence  of  these  two 
great  and  pure  thinkers  is  evident  in  every  page. 

If  the  moral  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  cannot  be  fully 

quid  ab  illo  audi  as  non  ei  facile  credas  ,  nisi  occurrant  ei  Moyses  et  Elias.  Scimus  quia  in  ore 
duorum  vel  trimn  stat  orane  testimouium.  Suspecta  est  mtbi  omuis  Veritas  quain  non  confir- 
mat  Scripturarum  auetoritas.  nee  Christum  in  sua  clarincatione  recipio,  si  non  assistant  ei 
Moyses  et  Elias."     (Benj.  Minor,  cap.  LXXXL,  p.  57.) 
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explained  without  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  contemplative  system 
of  the  monastic  theology,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  without  a  brief 
notice  of  Peter  the  Lombard — the  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  and  the 
pupil  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's — it  would  be  impossible  to  indicate,  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  the  position  of  our  Saint  in  the  theologi- 
cal world. 

Peter  was  born  of  obscure  parents  in  No  vara,  in  Lombardy. 
Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  he  was  sent  to  commence  his 
studies  at  Bologna.  Thence,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris ;  and 
having,  obtained  commendatory  letters  from  S.  Bernard,  was 
received  into  the  Convent  of  S.  Victor's;  here,  after  having  filled 
his  mind  with  knowledge,  he  occupied,  with  great  credit  and  in- 
dustry, a  chair  of  theology,  and  only  left  his  monastery  when 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Paris  (1159) — a  dignity  he 
did  not  long  enjoy,  dying,  as  some  affirm,  in  1160,  as  others  main- 
tain, in  1164* 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  minds  of  men,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  seem  to  have  craved  after  unity — moral,  political,  and 
theological.  The  great  collectors  of  law,  and  its  arrangers, 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ivo  of  Chartres,  materially  helped 
to  open  men's  minds  to  the  advantage  of  some  kind  of  sys- 
tematizing in  the  multitudinous  confusion  of  a  thousand  points 
of  belief.  Possibly,  the  energetic  efforts  of  such  Popes  as  Gre- 
gory VII.,  in  breathing  a  more  harmonious  unity  into  ecclesi- 
astical government,  and  the  bracing  up  of  the  moral  order — mak- 
ing men  feel,  more  sensibly  than  before,  the  hand  of  supreme 
authority — may  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing, in  the  realm  of  speculation,  something  analogous  to  the 
Pontifical  system  of  ecclesiastical  government.  In  fact,  William 
of  Champeaux,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard's  school,  had  the  idea 
in  his  mind  of  something  of  the  kind.  He  composed  a  book  of  Sen- 
tences, just  as  Anselm  of  Laon,  and  Hugh  did  after  him.  And 
Abelard,  in  his  Sic  et  non,  while  instituting  a  most  dangerous 
procedure,  manifested  the  want  of  a  summary  of  authoritative 
teaching.  It  is  said  the  Pope  Eugenius,  for  this  end,  caused  the 
works  of  S.  John  Damascene  to  be  translated.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  "De  Sacramentis  "  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  is  the 
first  important  step  in  this  direction.  But  here  there  is  wanting 
the  weight  of  authority  fi'om  the  Fathers.  Eobert  Pulleyn,  or 
White,  and   Eobert  of  Melun    (1153),f   that  keen   dialectician, 

*  His  love  of  Scripture  is  evident  from  the  books  which  composed  his  library— for  he  left 
Notre  Dame  all  liis  books  (May  3,  1160),  which  consisted  ouly  of  commented  extracts  from  the 
Holy  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  an  examplar  of  the  Sentences,  and  a  Decretum  of  Gratiau. 

t  "Iste  in  responsiouibus  perspicax,  brevis  et  commodus."  (Metalogicus.  Lib.  11.,  cap.  X.,p. 
867.) 
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preceded  the  Lombard  in  their  attempts  at  a  synthetical  treat- 
ment of  belief;  whilst  Hugh  of  Rouen,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers 
followed  him — the  latter,  having  the  privilege  of  repeating  all 
his  master's  blunders,  without  improving  upon  his  style.  The 
clear  verdict  of  scholars,  and  posterity,  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  Lombard.  His  four  Books  of  the  Sentences  held,  far  away, 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  classics  of  the  schools. 

It  may  be  asked  how  is  it  that  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard 
so  far  surpass  all  similar  works  of  the  same  period  ? — for  the  other 
works  of  Peter,  save  that  on  the  Psalms,*  had  little  popularity ; 
and  even  the  Sentences  have  been  violently  attacked  for  something 
more  than  inaccuracies.  Walter  of  S.  Victor's  absolutely  desig- 
nates him  as  one  of  the  four  labyrinths  of  France,  and  ranks  him 
with  Abelard,  Gilbert,  and  Hugh  of  Poitiers.  Abbot  Joachim 
accused  him  of  turning  the  Trinity  into  a  quaternity ;  but  the 
Abbot  was  condemned  for  his  pains  in  the  Council  of  Lateran. 
Still  in  1300,  the  theologians  of  Paris  determined  to  cease  teach- 
ing sixteen  of  Peter's  propositions ;  and  hence,  at  the  margin  of 
some  editions  of  his  Sentences,  we  read  the  words,  "  Hie  Magister 
communiter  non  tenetur"\ 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  four  books  held  their  position. 
Commentaries  without  end  have  been  written,  and  made  upon 
them,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Scotus,  Thomas, 
and  Bonaventure.  It  is  related  that,  in  England  alone,  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  busied  themselves  upon  the 
text.  The  fact  is,  this  one  work  of  the  Lombard  filled  a  void,  and 
satisfied  a  craving.  Men  were  looking  for  some  point  from  which 
they  could  get  a  sure  and  clear  coup-cV  ceil  of  theologic  teaching. 
They  wished  to  see  the  truths  of  religion  thrown  into  organic 
form.  Peter  satisfied  them.  He  presented  them  with  a  work 
which,  though  not  very  aristic  in  arrangement,  was  essentially 
the  expression,  not  so  much  of  the  notions  of  the  individual 
mind,  as  of  the  objective  truths  of  religion.  It  was  based  upon 
the  monastic  principle,  and  stood  on  S.  Augustine;  it  used  the 
weightiest  words  of  the  weightiest  fathers  in  the  weightiest 
manner,  and  manifested  a  mind,  not  restlessly  seeking  after  truth, 
but  possessed  of  it:  and  calmly,  and  systematically,  without 
swerving  to  the  right  or  left,  communicating  it  to  others.  Then, 
with  all  this,  there  was  a  tone  about  the  whole,  which  unmistak- 
ably spoke  of  S.  Victor's — which  spoke  of  peace  and  rest;  of  the 
loving  mind,  and  the  nobleness  of  Hugh ;  of  the  monastic  sub- 

*  Petri  Lombardi  Commentarius  in  Psalmos Dividicos.     (Patrol.,  Tom.,  CXCL, p.  62-1296.) 
t  How  active  his  opponents  were  in  getting  his  work  into  ill-repute  can  be  seen  ill  Hefele'B 
Coneiliengeschichte,  Funfter  Band,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  544-546. 
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limity,  and  sweet  mysticism  of  Richard — all  of  which  could  not 
help  acting,  especially  in  days  of  great  mental  friction  and  excite- 
ment, with  a  soothing  influence  on  the  mind.  To  get  to  Peter's 
book,  after  the  contentious  excitements  of  logical  disputation, 
which  were  so  rife  in  the  schools,  would  have  been  like  getting  to 
port  after  an  angry  storm  at  sea. 

Besides,  there  are  two  other  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Sentences.  The  one  is,  that  this  work  expressly  embodies  the 
reaction  which  must  have  taken  place  against  the  dangerous 
rationalistic  teachings  of  such  as  Abelard.  It  has  been  seen  what 
an  influence  his  speculations  exerted:  how  he  carried  with  him, 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  moment,  all  the  students  of  Paris :  how 
he  scorned  the  teachings  of  those  who  did  not  go  his  own  lengths: 
how,  in  fact,  he  managed  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion on,  to  the  perilous,  exposed  highway  of  independent  thought. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  reaction  had  to  come.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Enthusiasm,  even  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  generally  results  in  something  less  enthusiastic  than  a 
calm.  When  enthusiasm  is  created  by  error,  decked  in  the  guise 
of  truth,  by  bright  visions  and  imaginings,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  melt  away,  then  the  reaction  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  cause  is  unsound.  It  came.  It  is  represented  by  the  monastic 
school  of  S.  Victor's. 

William  of  Champeaux  did  not  establish  a  school  at  St.  Victor's, 
after  all  he  had  seen  and  gone  through,  without  grave  reasons; 
nor  was  it  without  a  cause  that  he  took  the  holy  habit  of  religion, 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  practices,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  sub- 
jection. Hugh  and  Richard  more  than  hint  at  the  object  of  their 
fears.  The  tenor  of  their  lives,  the  whole  method  of  their  teach- 
ing, are  in  complete  antagonism  to  the  temper  of  the  terrible 
rationalistic  school.  The  Lombard  gives  it  a  very  unmistakable 
blow  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Prologue.  Then  the  con- 
demnation of  Abelard,  at  Sens,  and  Soissons — Abelard,  who  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  must  have  exerted  an  immense 
influence  on  thinking  minds.  It  made  them  cling  all  the  more 
closely  to  the  methods,  and  teachings  of  tradition ;  it  made  them 
more  ready  patiently  to  interrogate  antiquity,  and  feel  glad  to  har- 
monize its  varied  voice; it  taught  them  that  love,  humility,  a  fear 
of  self-assertion,  were  elements  which  acted  powerfully  upon  the 
efforts  of  learned  men,  and  that,  however  gifted,  original,  brilliant, 
or  profound,  a  man  may  be,  his  own  authority,  and  his  private 
views  are  not  sufficiently  stable  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  edifice  of  Catholic  faith.  Now,  the  Lombard's  book  is  essen- 
tially traditional.  It  hits  out  straight  at  the  method  of  the  Sic 
10 
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et  non.  It  leaves  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  eddying  of  mere  human 
ingenuity,  and  raises  a  superstructure  on  the  solid  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers.  When  they  appear  to  disagree — taking 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Church — the  Lombard 
endeavours  to  make  evident,  that,  though  there  might  be  an  ap- 
parent divergence,  in  reality,  there  is  a  harmony.  He  freely  used 
the  labours  of  those  who  went  before  him;  there  are  traces  of 
Eichard,  and  continual  appearances  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  in  his 
volumes.  Even  Abelard  himself  is  prized,  and  used  as  an  element 
in  the  general  structure  of  theology.* 

On  such  a  work  as  this,  men  could  securely  rest. 

Then,  secondly,  it  was  in  a  singular  manner  adapted  to  the 
schools.  Its  system,  naturally  enough,  serving  as  an  antidote  to 
the  rationalizing  methods  of  more  brilliant  theologians,  was  the 
very  thing  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Its  clear- 
ness, brevity,  fulness,  the  opening  it  offered  to  the  various  hues 
of  theologic  thought,  made  it  a  most  eligible  text-book  of  the- 
ology. It  served  as  a  pier  that  runs  into  the  sea — to  break  the 
force  of  the  rationalizing  tide — at  the  same  time  that  it  carried 
men  further  than  before  into  the  depths  and  distances  of  Christian 
speculation.  Surely  a  man,  in  these  days,  who  could  succeed  in 
forming  a  text-book  of  theology,  to  do  for  us,  what  the  Lombard 
did  for  his  generation,  would  be  deserving  of  every  honour  and 
esteem.f 

Men  did  not  overlook  his  movements.  They  called  him,  em- 
phatically, the  Master  of  the  Sentences.  Then  he  was  raised  to 
the  Episcopate:  and,  to  show  its  sense  of  the  weighty  services  he 
rendered  to  theological  science,  the  University  of  Paris  celebrated 
his  anniversary  every  year,  as  its  founder,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Marcellus,  where  his  bones  reposed. 

Peter  the  Lombard  may  be  said,  as  a  theologian,  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  antagonism  between  Abelard  and  William  of  Cham- 
peaux.  The  contest  of  truth  with  error,  of  true  methods  with  false — 
in  the  Church,  at  least — has  ever  issued  in  some  advance  upon 
the  past,  in  enlarging  the  horizon  of  truth,  and  in  consolidating 
and  clarifying  men's  apprehension  of  the  revelation  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

*"  Pierre  Lombard,"  .  .  .  "a  toujours  6t6  regarde,  et  ne  cessera  de  1'etre, 

comme  le  chef  et  le  raodele  de  l'Ecole.  II  roerite  effectivemeut  ce  double  titre,  soit  par  1' excel- 
lence de  sa  m^thode,  la  nieilleiire,  pour  ne  pas  dire  la  seule,  a  laquelle  on  puisse  s'attacber,  soit 
par  lajustesse  et  la  sagaeifce  de  son  esprit,  quise  mauifestent  dans  presque toutes ses  decisions; 
soit  par  l'etendue  et  le  eboix  de  son  erudition,  dont  on  voit  des  traits  frappants  dans  ce  uonibre 
prodigieux  de  passages  de  l'Ecriture  et  des  Peres,  qu'il  eraploie  pour  1' ordinaire  avec  gout  et 
disceruement  dans  ses  livres;  soit  enfin  par  la  nettet6  de  son  style,  qui,  a  quelques  endroits 
pres,  est  le  mieux  assortiau  genre  des  matieres  qu'il  traite."  (Vid.  Patrol,  Tom.  CXCL,  notitia 
%  IV.,  p.  25.) 

t  Charles  V.  founded  two  professorships  at  Lou  vain,  one  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  the 
other  for  interpreting  the  "  Book  of  the  Sentences."  (See  Prcef.  ad.  Pet.  Lomb.  Sent.  Louv.,  1553.) 
This  shows  for  how  long  a  period  the  Lombard  was  looked  upon  with  reverence  in  the  schools. 
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Dante  beautifully  touches  on  the  gentle  humility  of  the  Lom- 
bard, when  he  says : — 

"  1/  altro  ch'  appresso  adorna  il  nostro  coro, 
Quel  Pietro  fu  che  con  la  poverella, 
Off'erse  a  Santa  Chiesa  il  suo  tesoro."* 

The  same  shines  forth  in  his  prologue  to  "  The  Sentences :" — f 

"  Desiring,"  he  says,  "  with  the  poor  widow,  to  cast  something 

out  of  our  poverty  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  we  have  presumed 

beyond  our  strength,  moved  by  the  zeal  of  the  house  of  God,  to 

oppose  our  faith  to  the  errors  of  carnal  and  animal  men."l 

The  general  plan  of  the  Sentences  is  this :  The  author  divides 
his  work  into  four  grand  divisions,  following  S.  Augustine's  dis- 
tinction between  res  fruendcB  et  utendce.  The  exclusive  object  of 
fruition,  is  God,  or  the  Blessed  Trinity — of  this  the  first  book  treats. 
All  things  out  of  God  are  objects  equally  of  fruition  and  use,  such  as 
men,  angels,  &c. — or  they  are  exclusively  objects  of  use,  as  the  things 
of  the  visible  world.  Power,  virtue,  and  the  rest,  ever  belong  to 
objects  of  use — of  use,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  means  to- 
wards God.  These  objects  are  treated  of  in  the  second  and  third 
books — the  second,  being  about  angels,  the  visible  creation,  man 
before  and  after  the  fall,  and  about  the  relations  of  freedom  to  grace 
and  sin ;  the  third,  about  the  Incarnation,  the  renovation  of  the 
human  race,  the  life  of  Christian  virtue  founded  upon  it,  and  the 
visible  signs  by  which  men  receive  the  grace  of  God ;  and  finally,  the 
most  important  points  on  the  last  things,  are  treated  in  the  fourth 
book.  Every  book  falls  into  a  certain  number  of  distinctions. 
The  first  contains  forty-eight;  the  second,  forty-four;  the  third, 
forty ;  and  the  fourth,  fifty.  The  method  is  as  follows  :  the  author 
states  a  theological  proposition,  and  then  quotes  evidence  from 
Holy  Scripture :  next  he  learns  from  the  Fathers  in  what  sense 
this  or  that  proposition  is  to  be  understood:  if  the  Fathers  differ, 
he  seeks  to  combine  them — so  that  their  views  may  bear  upon  the 
point  in  hand.  This  comparing,  and  combining,  and  selecting 
evidence  on  theological  questions,  brought  the  practices  of  specu- 

*  Dante,  Farad.,  Cant.  X.,  105-108. 

t  Peter  held  a  principle  preguant  with  truth,  and.  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury : — 

"  Quisquis  ergo  viam  philosophandi  ingreditur,  ad  ostium  gratiae  ejus  humiliter  pulset,  in 
cujus  manu  liber  omuium  scieudorum  est,  quem  solus  aperit  Agnus,  qui  occisus  est,  ut  ad  viain 
sapicutiaa  et  vera}  felicitatis  servum  reduceret  aberrautem.  Frustra  quis  sibi  de  capacitate  in- 
genii,  de  memoriae  tenacitate,  de  assiduitate  studii,  de  lingua;  volubilitate  blanditur."  (Foly- 
crat,  L.  VII.,  cap.  XIII,,  p.  668.) 

$  The  original  manuscript  was  given,  most  probably  by  the  author,  to  the  library  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  the  list  of  books  of  the,  year  1271,  these  words  occur:  "Item  originate  Seutentiarum 
magistri  Petri  Lumbardi,  in  quodani  libro  cooperto  de  eorio  vitulino,  jam  quasi,  dipilato,  cum 
clavis  rotundis  de  nupro  in  asseribus."     (Magnum Pastorale  Ecclesice  Parisiensis,  Lib.  XX.) 

"On  garde  le  livre  de  Pierre  Lombard  en  original  dans  la  bibliotheque  du  Chapitre  de  Notro 
Dame.  II  est  convert  d'une  peau  de  veau  usee  arretee  avec  des  clolis  de  cuivre  a  tete  roude 
enforces  dans  la  couverture."  Eloge  Historique  de  V  Universite  de  Paris,  Discours  Prononce  aux 
Ecolea  de  Medecine  le  XL,  Octobre.,  1770.— Quoted  by  Franklin.     (Hist.  Qen.  de  Paris,  vol.,  I.  p.  17.) 
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lation  and  critical  reasoning  into  play.*  One  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  whole  work  is  the  saying  of  S.  Augustine  that 
"  in  every  creature  the  likeness  of  the  Trinity  is  expressed."! 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  the- 
ology that  appeared  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  scholastic 
period.  Such  was  the  fruit  produced  by  the  monastic  tree  of  the 
school  of  S.  Victor's.  Such  is  the  groundwork,  scientifically, 
perhaps,  of  inferior  value,  but  as  a  body  of  positive  teaching,  of 
priceless  worth,  upon  which  later  theologians  built ;  or  from  which 
they  started  as  a  centre,  and  carried  out,  each  in  his  own  way, 
some  more  logical  or  severer  method  of  theology.  J; 

But  it  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  hurry  on  to  other  in- 
fluences, which  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatment  of  the  intellec- 
tual movements  connected  with  S.  Thomas,  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  the  merits  of  the  Saint,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  subject. 

Not  only  the  great  thinkers  of  the  West  brought  their  theories 
and  philosophies  to  bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
the  East  too,  with  her  fervid  imagination,  and  her  dreamy  mys- 
ticism, with  her  grotesque  pantheism,  and  strange  incarnations, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  warfare  of  European  thought, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  swayed  the  minds  of  more  than 
one  generation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  genius  and  influence  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino. 


*  Peter  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the  Psalter,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  equal  popular- 
ity with  "  The  Sentences."  There  are  innumerable  manuscripts  of  it,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Ca- 
tena," "  Magna  Glossa,"  &c. 

t  See  Werner,  vol.  I.,  p.  307. 

t  "  Bekanntlich  hatte  dieser  Petrus  aus  Novarra.  Professor  der  Theologie  und  dann  Bischof 
su  Paris,  mit  seinem  Werke  derSeuteuzeueinem  grossenZeit-bediirfnisse  abgeholfeu.  Er  hatte 
ein  Buch  geliefert,  in  dem  die  ganze  Glaubens-und  Sittenlehre  der  Kirche  kurz  zusammenge- 
fasst,  mit  Stellen  der  Schrift  und  der  Vater  begriindet  ist  und  in  dem  die  moglichen  Wider- 
spruche  herausgestellt  und  gehoben  werden.  Das  Buch  gewann  solchen  Beifall,  dass  es  bald 
allgemein  ols  Vorlesebuch  beniitzt  wurde.  Die  Grossten  Theologeu  legten  es  ihren  Vortragen 
zu  Grunde,  gaben  und  schrieben  dazu  Erweiterungen  und  Erklarungen.  (Sighart's  Albertva 
Magnus,  hap.  IX.,  p.  66.) 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

EASTERN    INFLUENCES.        ARABIANS    AND    JEWS. 


The  Mahommedan  world  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  providen- 
tial order  of  its  existence,  when  it  handed  over  to  Christendom, 
what  it  had  inherited  from  the  Greeks.  An  intercommunion  of 
mind  must  have  existed  between  the  Western  Christians  and  the 
Saracens,  for  they  were  mixed  together  along  the  whole  length  of 
Southern  Europe,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain, 
and  Southern  Italy,  and,  since  the  Crusades,  in  the  East  itself.  A 
sense  of  scientific  education  was  first  awakened  in  the  Moslem  by 
the  Abbassides,  who,  being  deprived  by  the  Ommiades  of  their 
inheritance,  had  fled  into  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  had  there 
studied  under  philosophers  banished  by  Justinian,  and  celebrated 
doctors  of  Nestorian  belief.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  position  of 
learning  in  the  East  and  in  Spain,  must  here  be  given,  since  the 
Western  world  owes  so  much  to  Arabian  and  Spanish  philosophy. 

When  the  Abbassides  came  into  power  again,  Almansor,  by  the 
help  of  astrology,  selected  the  seat  of  a  new  capital,  after  having 
been  driven  out  of  Hashemiah  by  an  insurrection.*  The  position 
he  chose,  certainly,  if  it  did  not  prove  a  supernatural  direction, 
was  evidence  of  an  excellent  taste.  In  a  short  time,  that  great 
centre  of  learning,  which  was  the  seat  of  imperial  luxury  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  "  the  City  of  Peace,"  rose  like  magic  from 
the  earth.  Through  the  city  flowed  a  broad  and  deep  river. 
Gardens,  and  villages,  and  date-trees,  and  a  teeming  country, 
caught  the  eye  of  those  looking  out  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  town.  The  population  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  said 
that  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  and  sixty  thousand  women, 
attended  the  funeral  of  "  Saint "  Hanbal.  The  ostentatious  and 
gorgeous  displays  of  the  Caliphs  have  been  proverbial.  For  ex- 
ample, Moklades  (917),  when  holding  his  court  in  encampment, 
called  together  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.     His  officers 

*  "  After  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiadoe,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Ma- 
homet, the  accession  of  the  family  of  the  Abbassida',  or  IIashenii<la\  to  the  Caliphate  (which 
happened  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  seven  hundred  and 
forty-ninth  of  the  Christian  era),  proved  the  dawning  of  philosophy  in  Arabia.''  (Enfield's, 
Brueker,  vol.  II,  B.  K,  cap.  I.,  p.  228.) 
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were  dressed  in  splendid  apparel,  glittering  all  over  with  gems  and 
gold.  There  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs ;  the  palace  was  hung 
with  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  being  silk  embroidered  with  gold;  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  twenty-two  thousand  carpets.  To  add  to  this 
display,  he  brought  out  an  hundred  lions,  each  one  being  accom- 
panied by  its  separate  attendant.  As  a  specimen  of  "  plate,"  may 
be  mentioned  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  with  eighteen  larger 
branches,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  were  covered  with  innumerable 
gold  and  silver  birds,  all  singing  by  machinery.  Then  there  were 
illuminations  of  the  city  with  waxen  torches.  Golden  balls  were 
shot  about  the  town,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  sugar  were  con- 
sumed at  a  single  banquet.  Mahadi  spent  £2,775,000  on  a  single 
pilgrimage. 

Bagdad  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Eastern  excess,  but  it  wras 
also  the  centre,  in  Mahommedan  Asia,  of  literature  and  science. 
The  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  one  century,  were  lifted  from  dark- 
ness to  cultivated  enlightenment.  If  Omar  (641)  burnt  the  Alex- 
andrian Library,  the  house  of  Abbas  became  great  patrons  of 
books  (750).  Almansor  brought  in,  with  George,  the  Greek 
physician,  the  light  of  science.  Haroun-al-Kaschid,  something 
like  our  Charlemagne,  was  always  accompanied,  when  he  travelled, 
by  one  hundi'ed  learned  men ;  he  insisted  on  schools  being  attached 
to  every  mosque,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry  and  music. 
Almamoun  was  still  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to  civilize  his 
people.*  He  was  ever  surrounded  by  grave  doctors  from  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Chaldea.  Bagdad  became  the  resort  of  poets,  philo- 
sophers and  mathematicians.  He  had  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  collect  books.  Hundreds 
of  camels  might  be  seen,  at  times,  winding  their  way  into  the  city 
loaded  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Persian  literature.  Almamoun 
offered  Leo,  the  mathematician,  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
solid  gold,  to  lecture  in  his  schools.  The  college,  founded  (1233) 
by  Caliph  Mostansor,  became  the  first  in  the  Moslem  world.  Nor 
was  Bagdad  the  only  seat  of  learning :  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Balkh, 
Ispahan,  Samarcand,  were  famous  centres  of  science.  At  Cairo, 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  magnificently 
bound.  Even  private  literati  possessed  fabulous  collections. 
A  private  doctor  is  said  to  have  refused  an  invitation  from  the 

*  "  Wenn  sclion  irater  seinen  Vorg&ngern  Uebersetzungen  der  griechischen  Aerzte  und  Phi- 
losophen  gefertigt  wordeu  sein  sollen ;  so  wurden  doch  erst  von  der  Zeit  Al-Mamura's  an  und 
durch  seine  Bemuhungen,  sowie  spjiter  durch  die  Begunstigungen  einiger  seiner  Nachfolger, 
wie  des  Al-Motazem  und  des  Al-Motawakel,  die  Uebersetzungen  ans  dem  Griechischen  haunger 
und  zuverlassiger.  Die  Mittelspersonen  bei  diesen  Arbeiten  waren  Syrer,  welche  sohou  seit 
dem  funften  Jahrhnndert  Uebersetzungen  grie-chischer  Werke  besassen  und  jetzt  theils  aus 
dem  Griechischen  in  das  Syrische,  theils  auch  unmittelbar  aus  dem  Griechischen  in  das  Arabia 
che  ubersetzten."    (Wenri'ch,  quoted  by  Stockl :  see  Gcschichte,  Zwcit.  B.  Erst.  AbU.p.  14.) 
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Sovereign  of  Bokhara,  because  it  would  take  four  hundred  camels  to 
bring  his  books.* 

Spain,  naturally,  partook  of  this  spirit  of  Eastern  learning. 
Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  rivalled  each  other  in  the  magni- 
ficenoe  of  their  academies,  colleges,  and  libraries.  Cordova, 
the  birthplace  of  Lucan,  and  both  Senecas,  at  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  was  famed  for  its  university.  It  could  count,  later,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  eminent  writers.  Hakem  founded  a  college 
here,  and  the  Royal  Library  contained  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Ibn  Hassan,  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  written  four 
hundred  books,  consisting  in  all  of  eighty  thousand  leaves. 
Granada,  in  the  twelfth  century,  possessed  the  works  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  authors.  Under  the  Saracens,  there  were 
nineteen  colleges  in  Spain.  In  Andalusia  alone,  there  were  seventy 
libraries  used  in  public  instruction  ;  while  Toledo,  Malaga,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia,  were  celebrated  for  their  collections  of  valuable 
books. 

Spain  was  indebted  for  all  this  to  the  Abbassides.  On  regaining 
their  ascendancy,  they  brought  with  them  a  taste  for  astronomy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine.  The  Arabs  acquired  their  first  tinc- 
ture of  the  last  from  the  Nestorian  School  at  Nischapur.  Nes- 
torian  physicians  under  Almansor  (753 — 775)  translated  Euclid, 
and  several  other  Greek  works,  into  Arabic.  It  is  maintained  by 
some,  that  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  by  others,  that  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy,  was  the  first  work  rendered  into  that  language. 
Haroun-al-Raschid  (776 — 808),  of  whom  mention  has  been  made, 
founded  the  celebrated  College  of  Translators.  John  Mesueh, 
who  made  the  first  complete  translation  of  Aristotle's  works  into 
Arabic,  was  appointed  its  president,  and  Honain,  Costa-ben-Luca, 
Isaac,  and  others,  nearly  all  Nestorians,  were  numbered  amongst 
its  members;  and  being  commentators  as  wrell  as  translators, 
tinged  their  work  with  Xeoplatonism.  The  Caliph  Almamoun 
ordered  astronomical  tables  to  be  made,  and  imposed  upon  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  to  transmit  rare 
and  valuable  Greek  works  to  Bagdad,  where  he  caused  translations 
to  be  made,  and  then  burnt  the  originals.  Medical  and  mathe- 
matical works  were  the  first  to  be  translated  in  the  College  of  the 
Caliph.     That  the  logic  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle  were  especi- 

*  "  The  example  of  the  Sovereign  -was  sometimes  followed  hy  Vigiers  and  Governors.  Ach- 
med  Ibn  Tolmi,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  distributed  every  month,  anions  tlie  most  distinguished  ec- 
clesiastics in  that  country.  1,000  dinars  of  gold  (£462108.);  and  sent  to  Bagdad  not  less  than 
2  200.000  dinars  (£1,017.500),  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  learned  in  that  city.  Another 
Vigier  founded  a  college  there  at  the  expense  of  200.000  (£92,500),  and  endowed  it  with  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  15,000  dinars  (£ 6.937  10s.).  The  benefits  of  public  instruction  in  that  capital 
were  communicated,  perhaps  at  different  times,  to  six  thousand  students  of  every  degree  trom 
the  son  of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic.  The  Celebrity  of  its  schools  may  be  interreil  Horn 
the  vast  numbers  of  poets,  historians,  physicians,  and  astronomers  which  it  produced.  (Onch- 
ton's  Arabia,  Vol.  II.,  Cap,  I.,  p.  76.) 
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ally  attended  to,  cannot  be  proved;  but  this  is  rendered  very  pro- 
bable, by  the  fact  that  the  JSestorians  borrowed  from  Aristotle  the 
dialectical  weapons  with  which  they  assailed  the  orthodox  faith. 
This  is  certain,  that  Alkendi  wrote,  in  the  time  of  Almamoun,  a 
notice  of  his  works.  A  century  later,  there  was  Alfarabi,  a 
decided  Aristotelian ;  after  him,  Algazel,  and  Fakhr-Eddin  Razy, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  orthodox  adherents  of  the  Koran, 
began  to  use  the  logic  of  Aristotle  in  theological  dispute.  Finally, 
Avicenna  formed  a  philosophical  encyclopaedia  after  the  plan  of 
Aristotle;  and,  taking  up  all  the  views  of  the  Stagyrite,  published 
his  doctrines  in  every  direction.  The  last  follower  of  Aristotle, 
of  any  mark  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Mahommedan  world, 
was  Algazel,  who  died  in  the  year  1111. 

The  intellectual  movement  in  the  East,  was  connected  with  a 
similar  movement  in  Moorish  Spain.  This  was  principally  brought 
about,  as  has  been  indirectly  stated,  by  the  fall  of  the  Ommaides. 
Abderrahman,  son  of  Moavijah,  by  good  fortune,  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  his  family;  and  after  many  extraordinary  adventures, 
took  refuge  in  Andalusia.  Having  lost  a  kingdom  in  the  East, 
he  found  one  in  the  West.  He  became  a  powerful  supporter  of 
science  in  Cordova;  and  was  the  first,  in  that  line  of  splendid 
rulers,  which  raised,  for  a  time,  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain 
to  a  position  of  unusual  splendour.  It  was  at  its  zenith  under 
Hakem  II.,  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  the  West 
had  sunk  below  the  horizon.* 

The  West,  at  this  period,  turned  from  its  own  comparative  dark- 
ness to  the  culture  of  the  Moors.  Gerbert  hurried  off  amongst 
the  Saracens  of  Cordova,  the  Bagdad  of  the  West,  to  procure  those 
treasures  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  which  he  was  unable  to 
acquire  at  home.  Cesar  of  Heisterbach  speaks  of  young  men  in 
his  day,  who  set  out  for  Toledo,  to  commence  the  study  of  astro- 
logy. Adelhard  of  Bath,  Robert  Retinensis,  Hermann  of  Dalmatia, 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  Michael  Scott,  all  procured  mathema- 
tical, philosophical,  and  natural  science,  from  the  Moors  of  Spain. 
Besides  Cordova — Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  Xativa,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Velez,  possessed  learned  academies 
and  splendid  libraries.  Having,  themselves,  been  brought  up  by 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Bagdad,  and  Persia,  the 

*  "  Abderrabman,  ein  Sohn  Moavijah's,  war  dnrcb  eine  ganz  besondere  Fiignug  des  Gliickes 
dem  Blutbade  entrounen,  das  seine  Familie  vertilgte,  mid  nach  vielerlei  Abeuteueren  in  Anda- 
lusien  gelandet ;  mm  Gliicke  der  Lebensrettnng  gesellte  sieb  nocb  das  weitere,  dass  er  ira 
Westen  ein  Reich  land,  nacbdem  sein  Gesclilecht  es  im  Osten  verloren  hatte.  Unter  den  Ein- 
fliissen  der  Umgebnng,  die  er  in  Cordova  fand,  wnrde  er  ein  tbatigster  Forderer  der  Bildnng 
mid  Wissenscliatt  und  eroffnete  die  Reihejener  knnst-iuid  pracbtliebenden  Regeuten,  welclie 
die  maurische  Herrschaft  in  Spanien  fiir  eiiiige  Zeit  wenigstens  zn  eiuer  wabrhaft  glaiizenden 
mncliten,  nnd  zwar  am  meisten  nnter  Hakem  II.,  im  zehnteu  Jabrbnnderte,  gerade in jener 
Kpoohe,  in  weleher  die  Bildnng  des  ehristlichen  Abeudlandes  tief  daruiederlag."  (Werner's  8. 
Thomas,  Erster  Bawl,  Gap.  I.,  p.  67,  68.) 
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Spanish  professors — who  had  already  carried  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  into  Spain — determined,  in  the  same  way,  to  draw  the 
whole  riches  of  science  out  of  Asia. 

The  Spanish  Jews  did  their  share  also  to  encourage  scientific 
relations  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  they  had  many  distinguished  representatives  of  learning. 
There  were  Aben  Esra,  Jona-ben-Gamach,  Maimonides,  Bechai, 
and  David  Kimchi;  and,  in  France,  Moses  Hadarschan,  and 
Solomon  Jarchi;  Maimonides,  associated  with  Averroes,  Ibn 
Tofeil,  and  Ibn  Saig,  was  excessively  energetic  in  pushing  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Some  Spanish  Jews  made  known,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  teachings  of  Avicenna  in  Montpellier,  and 
founded  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  which  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  spreading  the  science  of  the  Arabians.  On  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  language,  the  Jews  devoted  themselves  much 
to  translating,  while  their  commercial  spirit  taught  them  to  regard 
literature  as  an  instrument  of  gain,  and  they  encouraged  its  cul- 
tivation in  every  land  which  they  entered.  To  realize  the  firm 
hold  the  teachings  of  the  Saracens  had  upon  Christians  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  reader  has  merely  to  notice  the  warnings  of 
Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  to  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  the  strong  expressions 
of  Alvarus  of  Cordova,  or  the  powerful  letter  of  Innocent  III. 
to  king  Alfonso  X.,  regarding  the  fearful  danger  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  and  morality  stood,  from  the  terrible  spread  of 
the  literature  of  the  Saracens.* 

However,  it  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  though  it  introduced 
great  evils,  benefits  were  derived  from  inheriting  the  scientific 
traditions  of  philosophy  and  natural  science,  from  the  Greeks, 
through  the  Arabs.  Two  periods  are  distinctly  marked  out 
regarding  this  class  of  knowledge  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
first,  all  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  confined  to  what  could  be 
gathered  from  Hyginus,  Venerable  Bede,  and  a  few  verses  of 
Priscian;  in  mathematics,  the  system  of  Abacus  was  followed; 
in  medicine,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  later,  Gariopontanus,  the 
barbarous  jargon  of  whose  Latinity  manifests  the  wretched  remains 
of  an  older  culture.  Through  the  Arabians,  Hippocrates,  and 
Galen,  were  resuscitated.  Gerbert  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Europe  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  decimal  method  of  counting. 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  John  of  Seville,  made  Western  Chris- 

*  "Da  suchten  nunaber  diejenigen,  weleheungeachtet  Hires Widerspruches  mit  dem  cbrist- 
lftlien  Glauben  die  Ansicbten  der  arabiscben  Commentatorem  des  Aristoteles  docb  nioht  auf- 
geben  wollten.  mit  einer  gauz  eigentbiimlicheu  Annabme  sich  zu  belfen.  Sie  gaben  liiiiulieh 
zu,  daaa  ein  soldier  Widerspruch  vorbaudeu  sei;  aber  sie  behaupteten,  der  ohrlstliebe  Glaube 
tind  die  Philosophic  seien  von  einander  ganz  getrenute  Gebiete,  welche  einander  gat  ntabts  au- 
gingen.  Ks  koniie  daber  etwas  in  der  Philosophie-  walir.  mid  vom  Standpunkte  des  GlanbeiM 
and  der  Tbeologie  aus  falscb  sein,  mid  umijekebrt.  (Cf.  Alb.  Maguus,  Summ.  Theol.,p.  2,  tr.  13, 
qu.  77,  M.  3.     Bus.,  1507.     Stockl,  Zweit.  B.    Erst.  Abt.,p.  7,  8.) 
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tianity  acquainted  with  the  development  of  algebra:  and  through 
Alfergan,  Thabetben-Corrah,  and  Albumasar,  it  became  possessed 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Greeks  upon  astronomy.  To  Greek  letters, 
the  Saracens  added  the  special  knowledge  they  had  gained  through 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  Indians.  From  the  year  1100, 
to  1200,  Arabic  literature  was  especially  cultivated  by  our  own 
countrymen.  In  the  eleventh  century,  an  Arabian  chronicle  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  an  Englishman  who  had  studied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  Adelhard  of  Bath  translated  astronomical 
and  mathematical  works :  amongst  others,  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Eobert  Ketinensis,  at  the  request  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  translated 
the  Koran ;  and  Hermann  of  Dalmatia,  the  Planisphaericum  of 
Ptolemy.  To  these  may  be  added  Alfred,  and  Daniel,  of  Morlay ; 
Aurelius,  Eugenius  Ammiratus,  Mark,  and  Philip,  of  Tripoli — all 
flourishing  in  the  twelfth  century.  Alfred  of  Morlay  translated 
several  works  of  Aristotle.  Archdeacon  Gundisalvi  principally 
translated  philosophical  works,  and  was  head  of  a  college  of  trans- 
lators, established  by  Archbishop  Raymund  of  Toledo  (1130).  Here, 
besides  the  principal  writings  of  Aristotle,  many  works  of  Avi- 
cenna,  Algazel,  Alfarabi,  and,  possibly,  Avicebron's  Fons  Vitce, 
were  rendered  into  Latin.*  John  Avendeath  (Ibn  Daud),'  some- 
times called  John  of  Seville,  by  birth  a  Jew,  was  excessively  active. 
Alfred  of  Morlay  translated  several  of  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Alkendi,  and  Alfarabi.  Gerard  of  Cremona  (1187)  published 
four  original  works ;  and  translated,  they  say,  as  many  as  seventy- 
six  works  on  natural  science,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  astro- 
nomy. But  the  first  translator  of  Arabic  writings  was  Constan- 
tine  Africanus,  who,  after  an  active  life,  sought  peace  at  Monte  Oas- 
sino,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  giving  to  the  world  his  knowledge, 
especially  on  medicine,  acquired  during  thirty  years'  travelling 
in  the  East.  The  notorious  Michael  Scott  translated  the  nineteen 
books  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals,  and  also  the  celebrated 
spheres  of  Alpetragi,  making  use  of  the  services  of  a  baptized 
Jew,  named  Andrew.  Frederick  II.,  himself,  undertook  the  trans- 
lation, out  of  the  Arabic  and  Greek,  of  Aristotle,  and  other  philo- 
sophical works,  and  sent  copies  to  the  most  celebrated  universities. 
Scott,  upon  whom  Albertus  Magnus  is  so  severe,  for  bad  transla- 
tions, and  ignorance  of  physical  science,  did  much  towards  making 
men  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  learned  to  the  writings  of  Averroes.    Finally,  Her- 


*  "  Durch  diesen  Verein  wurden  nebst  den  Hauptwerken  des  Aristoteles  mehrere  Schriften 
des  Avicenua  (libri  de  anima,  de  coelo  et  mundo,  IV.  libri  Physicorum,  x.  libri  Metaph.)  Alga- 
zel, Alfarabi  (de  scieutiis)  in's  Lateinisclie  iibersetzt,  vielleicht  auch  der  fons  vitae  des  A  vice- 
l>ron."    (Werner,  Cap.  I.,  p.  71.)   • 
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mann  of  Germany  translated  the  Gloss  of  Alfarabi*  on  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  and  a  writing  of  Averroes  upon  his  Poetics.  He  trans- 
lated the  Commentary  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle's  Ethics  from  the 
Arabic,  at  the  same  time  that  Robert  of  Lincoln  rendered  them  from 
the  Greek.  But  the  West  drew  from  other  sources,  besides  the  Ara- 
bian :  for  instance,  James  of  Venice,  Thomas  of  Cantimpre,  Boethius, 
and  William  of  Moerbeka,  translated  directly  from  the  Greek.  King 
Alfonso  of  Castille  collected  more  than  fifty  learned  men  from 
Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Paris,  and  set  them  to  translate  into  Spanish 
the  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  others.  These  were  afterwards  turned 
into  Latin,  and  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  teachings  of 
the  schools. 

Then,  in  theology,  four  names  are  specially  memorable ;  one  of 
which,  in  a  particular  way,  is  intimately  connected  with  S.  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  viz.  Avicenna,  in  the  East ;  Avicebron,  Avempace,  and 
Averroes,  in  the  West. 

But  before  speaking  of  these  men,  a  few  remarks  may  be  here 
ventured  upon,  to  give  unity  to  the  conception  of  the  mental 
activity  of  the  East,  and  which  may  serve  to  throw  a  ray  of  light 
upon  the  development  of  Western  thought. 

Jus't  as  Christians  had  the  two  instruments  of  intellect  and 
will,  and  a  Bible,  on  which  they  could  bring  these  powers  to  bear; 
so  the  Easterns  had  like  instruments,  together  with  the  Koran. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fact  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  real  Word 
of  God,  gave  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  West ;  for  the  Koran 
was  simply  a  compilation  made  by  human  ingenuity,  full  of  all 
manner  of  wickedness  and  extravagance,  though  interspersed  with 
many  profound  and  noble  maxims.  The  same  broad  lines  of  hu- 
man bias  manifested  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  Moslem, 
as  afterwards  made  themselves  known  in  the  Christian  schools. 
The  likeness  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable,  after  the  introduc- 
tion, amongst  the  Arabs,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  extravagances 
of  the  Indian  mystics.  If  we  had  our  strong  orthodox  school  of 
dogmatism  in  the  Sorbonne,  they  had  theirs  in  the  powerful  sect 
of  the  orthodox  Motakhallim.  If  we  had  the  school  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, with  its  philosophical  and  rationalistic  tendencies,  they  had 
the  celebrated  school  of  the  philosophic  Motazalitae,  who  did  away 
with  fatalism,  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  denied 
predestination   altogether.!     If  we  had  the  mystic  school   of  S. 

*  An  universal  genius.  He  was,  amongst  other  things,  a  great  musician.  He  composed  a 
piece  in  three  parts,  and  played  it  before  the  Sultan:  the  first,  set  the  Sultan  and  his  court  into 
roars  of  laughter;  the  second,  set  them  weepiug  floods  of  tears:  the  third,  lulled  even  the  per- 
formers themselves  to  sleep.     (Crichton's  Arabia,  vol.  II.,  p.  116.) 

t"DerName  Motakhallim  oder  Mot^callemiu  hedeiitet  namlich  '  Lehrer  desKelam.'  des 
Wortes,  d.  i.  '  des  geoffenbaiteu  Glaubens.'  Die  Judeu  gaben  den  Ausdruck  mit '  Medabberini.' 
Im  Muude  der  arabischen  Aristoteliker  waren  daher  alle  islamitisclieu  Dogniatiker,  audi  die 
Muatazile  jasogar  die  judischen  und  christlicheu  Theologen,  Motakhallim  (Loquentos):  aber 
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Victor's  the  Arabs  had  theirs  long  before,  in  the  pantheistic  dream- 
ings  of  the  Susufi,  and  Ibn  Tofeil.  If  we  had  Abelard,  they  had 
Averroes ;  if  we  had  S.  Bernard,  they  had  Algazel ;  if  we  had  the 
Sentences  of  the  Lombard,  they  had,  long  before,  the  dogmatic  work 
of  Abhadeddin  El-Idschi;  if  we  had  the  Commentaries  on  Scripture, 
of  Albert,  they  had  the  Commentaries  on  the  Koran,  of  Baidhawi. 
In  a  word,  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  acting  out  the 
literal  portion  of  a  prophecy — just  as  the  actions  of  the  Jews  were 
realities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  figures  and  tokens  of  what  was 
coming  in  the  Incarnation.  The  same  excitement,  and  exaltation, 
the  same  violent  spirit,  the  same  dogged  adherence  to  opinion,  the 
same  severe  and  physical  method  of  insisting  upon  the  truth  as 
was  customary  in  the  West,  is  found — though  unmitigated  by 
Christianity — in  the  history  of  Arabian  philosophy  in  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  and  the  cities  of  the  East.  The  heart,  the  will,  and 
the  intelligence  of  man,  ever  manifest  themselves — it  matters  little 
under  what  conditions — where  thought  is  active,  in  belief,  in  rea- 
son, and  in  affection.  In  the  case  of  Arabia,  these  powers  circu- 
lated round  error;  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  schools,  they 
circulated  round  the  truth.     But  to  proceed. 

Abu-Ali-al-Hosein-Ibn-Abdallah-Ibn-Sina  (Avicenna)  was  born 
at  Afschena,  near  Bokhara,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury (980 — 1037),  of  rich  and  noble  parents.*  After  having 
learnt  the  outlines  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  astronomy 
from  a  celebrated  mathematician,  he  was  handed  over  to  a 
private  tutor  (Abu-Abdalla),  to  be  instructed  in  philosophy. 
But  from  Abdalla  he  learnt  nothing  but  the  bare  terminology  of 
logic.  He  then  took  up  the  science  by  himself,  and  studied  logical 
writings  and  commentaries ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  applied 
himself,  with  ardour,  to  the  Alcoran ;  and,  when  only  ten  years 
old,  had  mastered  the  preliminary  studies  necessary  for  fully  un- 
derstanding it.  To  complete  his  course,  he  was  sent  to  Bagdad, 
and  here  he  dedicated  himself,  with  a  species  of  fanaticism,  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  medicine.  He  was  called  "Prince 
of  Physicians,"  and  his  fame  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen-t     When  he  came  across  a  problem  which  he 

Ml  den  orthodoxen  Motakhallim  oder  zu  den  Motakhallim  imengern  Sinne  kounen  die  Mnatazile 
(Motazalen)  uicht  gerechnet  werden.  Der  Grundsatz  nun,  von  welcbem  die  Motakhallim  aus- 
gingen,  war  die  Forderung  eines  nnbedingten  Glaubens  an  den  Coran,  von  welchem  in  irgend 
einem  Pnnkte  abzuweicheu  fiir  das  grosste  Verbrechen  erklart  wnrde."  (  Vid.  Stockl,  loc.  cit. 
§  34,  p.  139,  140.  Cf.  Schmoelders,  Essai  sur  les  Ecoles  Philosophiques  chcz  les  Arabes,  p.  100,  105,  133, 
170,  179,  dkc.) 

*  His  writings  obtained  despotic  ascendancy  amongst  the  Saracens.  He  recommends  the 
administration  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  to  purify  the  blood.  His  works  formed  text- 
books for  the  professors  in  the  principal  colleges  of  Europe,  and  continued  an  oracle  of  medical 
knowledge  for  nearly  six  hundred  years.     (Crichton's  Arabia.,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  97.) 

t  For  full  information  on  the  Arabian  philosophers,  amongst  other  works,  see  Munk's  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosop . ,  Vol.  I,  p.  180,  sqq.  Fliigel:  Dissert  de  Arab.  Script.  Orcec.  Inter- 
pret. Meissen,  1841-1844.  Wusteufeld :  Die  Academien  der  Arabcr.  Wen  rich  :  De  Auctorum  Grata 
Versionib.  et  com.   Syraic,  Arab.,  Armen.,  Pcrsicisque,  p.   13-25,  sqq.    Schmolders:  Documenta,  and 
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could  not  understand,  or  when  he  was  unable  to  find  a  middle 
term,  he  hurried  off  to  a  neighbouring  mosque,  to  implore  his 
Creator  to  open  his  understanding,  and  make  known  to  him  the 
truth.  On  returning  home,  he  would  read  and  write  all  night, 
drive  sleep  away  by  drinking,  and  when  at  last  overcome,  would 
continue  until  morning  dreaming  over  the  problems  which  had 
engrossed  his  thoughts  during  the  day.  Thus,  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  dialectics,  and  natural  science.  When  eighteen,  he 
practised  medicine,  and  diplomacy.  At  twenty-one,  he  wrote 
upon  philosophy,  and  medicine.*  On  curing  the  Caliph's  son,  he 
was  received  at  Court,  and  had  access  to  the  rich  library  of  the 
palace.  But,  though  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  excessive 
energy  of  intellect;  an  ardent  lover  of  philosophy,  and  science,  he 
injured  his  character  and  constitution,  by  debauchery  and  wine. 
Finally,  Avicenna  received  orders  from  the  Caliph  to  put  his  son 
to  death  by  poison.  Avicenna  concealed  this  command  from  the 
son  of  the  Caliph,  and  was,  in  consequence,  flung  into  prison  by 
him ;  and  here  he  hastened  his  miserable  end,  by  a  combination 
of  violent  excesses,  with  violent  remedies.     He  died  in  1037. 

He  taught  that  science  cannot  contradict  faith.  Faith  came 
before  philosophy.  Faith  is  for  all  mankind;  and  it  is  the  object 
of  philosophy  to  illuminate  faith,  and  to  furnish  proofs  for  it. 
He  looked  upon  the  positive  theology  which  sprung  from  the 
prophets,  as  an  enlargement  of  natural  religion  :  what  the  latter 
taught,  simply  as  possible,  the  former  taught,  as  quite  certain. 
There  can  be  but  one  necessary  being ;  that  being  is  God.  Matter, 
the  subject  of  operation,  is  eternal ;  and  above  it,  there  is  God — 
the  eternal,  active  first  cause.  The  world  is  as  eternal  as  He 
that  made  it.  But  it  is  not  independent ;  were  it  not  kept  in  be- 
ing by  the  cause  that  influences  it,  it  would  cease  to  be.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  Arabian  philosopher  who,  so  completely  as  Avicenna, 
expressed  the  full  feeling  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.  He 
was  a  species  of  eclectic;  at  the  same  time  possessed  considerable 
originality,  especially  on  questions  concerning  natural  science. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  Neoplatonism  from  Alkendi,  and 

Essai  sur  les  Ecoles  Philosophiques  chez  les  Arabes;  also,  Prantl,  Logik,  Zweiter  Band,  Abschnitt 
XVI.,  p.  297.     Stockl,    Oeschichte  der  Philosophie,  Zweiter  Band,  Erste  Abth.  $IV.,p.  12-227.) 

*  "Les  modernes  ne  connaissent  guere  Avicenne  que  comme  mMecin.  11  n'y  a  pas  mi  sie- 
cle,  on  commentait  encore  ses  Canons  dans  les  academies  de  Montpellier  et  de  Louvain.  Mais 
Avicenne  ne  fut  pas  seulement,  au  moyen-age,  le  maitre  des  m6decins,  il  fut  encore  celui  dea 
philosophes.  A  la  tin  du  douzieme  siecle  Gerard  de  Oremone  avait  traduit  en  latin  ses  Canons, 
Jkmiinique  Gundisalvi  ses  Commentaires sur  les  llvres  de  I'dme,  du  ciel  et  dumonde,  ainsi  que  sur  la 
Physique  et  la  Metaphysique,  et  lejuif  Jean  Avendeath  son  analyse  de  VOrganon.  On  possedait 
aiusi,  desle  commencement  du  treizifeme  siecle,  toutes  les  ceuvres  philosophiques  d' Avicenne 
qui  fureut  edit^es  a  Venise  vers  la  fin  du  quinzieme,  par  quelques  chanoiues  reguliers  de  Saint- 
Augustin  et  P.  de  Macerata:  Avicennce  peripatetici philosophi  ac  medicorum  facile  primi,  Opera  in 
luc'em  redacta;  Venetiis,  1495,  in-folio.  Leur  succes,  fut  immense  dans  les  Ecoles  du  moyen-age, 
et  Bruker  a  pu  dire  sans  exag6ration :  '  Usque  ad  renatas  litteras  non  inter  Arabes  modo,  veruiu 
etiam  inter  Christiauos,  dominatus  est  Avicenna  tantum  non  solus."  (Haureau :  De  la  Philos. 
Scholast.,  Tom.  I.,  Chap.  XIV.,  p.  367.) 
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his  extraordinary  methods  of  contemplation  from  Alfarabi.  Neo- 
platonism,  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  of  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  astrological  fatalism,  enter  as  component  parts  into  his  philo- 
sophic system.  While  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
by  placing  it  under  the  influence  of  the  stars,  he  accords  to  man 
the  gift  of  prophecy  through  the  influence  of  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  universal  world-soul.  There  is  no  steadiness  in 
this  system,  which  seems  to  swing,  till  one  is  dizzy,  from  the  utter 
extreme  of  spiritualism,  to  the  grossest  extreme  of  materialism. 
He  insinuates,  in  one  place,*  without  daring  to  teach  it,  that  there 
is,  after  all,  no  such  thing  as  pure  form,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  God,  and  no  immortality. 

His  doctrines  exerted  considerable  influence,  not  only  on  the 
Saracens,  but  also  on  Christians.  Hebrew  and  Latin  versions  of 
his  works  are  still  extant;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  trans- 
lators have  done  justice  to  his  meaning.  The  next  celebrated 
character  is  Abu-Bekr-Mohammed-Ben-Jahya-Ibn-Badscha  (Av- 
empace),  who  was  born  at  Saragossa,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  a  poet,  and  a 
philosopher.f  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Morabeths,  and,  being 
much  esteemed  by  them,  was  made  away  with,  by  poison,  through 
the  jealousy  of  a  brother  doctor,  in  1138.  Taken  up  with  active 
duties,  he  did  not  leave  any  very  voluminous  writings.  Munk 
speaks  of  two  of  his  works ;  one  he  calls  "  Epistola  Expeditionis  ;  " 
the  other,  " Du  Regime  Solitaire?  The  scholastics  quoted  the 
first  under  the  title  of  "  De  Continuatione  Intellectus  cum  Homine" 
Avempace  taught  a  three-fold  possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  highest,  the  knowledge  of  pure  forms,  separated 
from  all  matter.  According  to  S.  Thomas,  he  held  that  the 
contemplation  of  separate  forms  was  the  highest  happiness  of 
man.  Besides  Avempace,  we  often  find  Avicebron's  name  men- 
tioned amongst  the  scholastics.  The  scholastics  call  him  an 
Arabian  philosopher.  But  the  researches  of  Munk  prove,  with- 
out doubt,  that  he  was  a  Jew.  His  real  name  was  Ibn-Gabirol ; 
he  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  born  at  Malaga,  and  was 
brought  up  at  Saragossa.  Munk  found,  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,  the  sketch  of  a  work  called  "  Mehor  Chajim  ?'|  (Fons 

*  De  Orientali  Philosophia. 

t  His  philosophical  influence  could  not  have  "been  great.  "  Sein  Einfluss  auf  das  Mittelalter 
liegt  hauptsa.ch.lich  in  seiuen  Bearbeitungen  der  physikalischen  Schriften  des  Aristoteles  oder 
mittelbar  durch  Averroes  in  der  Entwicklung  der  Erkeuntuisslehre,  welch  beiderseitige  Tlia- 
tigkeit  uns  hier  nicht  beruhrt.  Und  wenn  derselbe  sich  audi  init  dem  Unikreise  der  Logik  ira 
engereu  Siuue  beschaftigte,  so  scheinen  von  dergleicheu  Schriften  desselben  dem  Mittelalter 
durehaus  keine  Uebersetzuugeu  vorgelegen  zu  sein,  und  auch  wir  finden  ihu  nur  ein  paar  Mai 
gelegeutlich  erwahut."    (PrantFs  Logik,  Zweiter  Band,  Abschnitt,  XVI.,  p.  373.) 

X  Dr.  A.  Sehmiedl  gives  the  following  resume  of  Ibn-Gabirol' s  theory  of  creation,  throwing  his 
teaching  into  the  three  following  propositions  : — 

I.  '"Die  erste  und  hochste  Substanz  einanirte  aus  sich  eine  gottliche  Kraft,  die  '  Wille,'  oder 
auch  '  das  schopferische  Wort,'  genauut  wild." 
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Vitce),  which,  from  its  contents,  can  be  no  other  than  the  often 
quoted  Fons  Vitce  of  the  scholastics.  It  was  taken  almost  word 
for  word  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  named 
Shenl-Tob  Ibn-Falaquera,  from  the  writings  of  Ibn-Gabirol  of 
Malaga,  who  was  famed  amongst  the  Jews  as  a  poet,  and  philosopher. 
His  teaching  bears  the  impress  of  Jewish  influence.  He  believes 
in  creation.  The  highest  principle  of  things,  is  the  Divine  will. 
He  lays  down  that  there  is  a  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  reasonable 
world-soul.  By  his  Neoplatonism,  he  almost  does  away  with  his 
own  teaching  on  creation.  What  he  must  have  known  from  reve- 
lation, seems  to  jar  with  his  philosophic  theories.  His  views  on 
man  are  essentially  Neoplatonic.  He  seems  to  have  drawn  largely 
from  compilations,  ascribed  by  the  Arabs  to  Empedocles,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  Aristotle;  but  which,  in  reality,  were  nothing 
else  but  Neoplatonic  methods  of  philosophy.* 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arabian  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, Abul-Walid-Muhammed-Ibn-Achmed-Ibn-Muhammed  Ibn- 
Rodsch  (Averroes)  was  born  at  Cordova,  in  the  year  1105.f  He 
studied  Islamitic  law  at  an  early  age,  and  united  the  study  of  the 
Mahommedan  faith,  with  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Avenzoar  taught  him  medicine;  Ibn-Saig,  mathematics;  and  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  tenets  of  the  Asharites.  On  his  father's 
death,  he  was  made  Chief  Magistrate  of  Cordova,  the  capital  of 
the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain.  Caliph  Jacob  Almansor,  hear- 
ing of  his  splendid  abilities,  made  him  Supreme  Governor  and 
Priest  of  Morocco  and  Mauritania.  Jealous  of  his  preferment, 
his  enemies  charged  him  with  heresy.  To  procure  his  condem- 
nation, they  persuaded  some  of  his  household  to  solicit  lessons 
from  him  in  philosophy,  and  carefully  to  take  notes  of  his 
heterodox  opinions.  This  they  did;  and  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  heresy  in  a  charge  signed  upon  oath  by  an  hundred  witnesses. 
The  Caliph  confiscated  his  goods,  and  threw  him  amongst  the 
Jews,  by  whom   he   was   held   in   such    ignominious-  contempt, 

II.  "  Diese  gottliche  Kraft,  der  Will©,  halt  die  Mitte  zwischen  Gott  und  Welt." 

III.  "  Aus  dem  VVilleu  emanirte  pine  '  Materia  universalis'  aus  welcherdie  unzahligen  Wesen 
alle  ohne  Uuterschied,  die  kbrperlichen  wie  die  geistigen,  hervorgingen."  (Stuilien  iiberjihlisclit, 
insondersjudisch-arabische  Religionsphilosophic,  p.  103.  104.)  For  a  fuller  account  of  Ibn-Gabirol,  see 
Mnnk,  Melanges,  p.  227,  fee  Bachja  ben  Josef  Ibn-Pakuda  was  Ibu-Gabirol's  contemporary,  and 
held  the  creation  out  of  nothing  ;  and  on  it  rested  his  proof  of  the  unity  of  God. 

*  Dr.  Schiuiedl's  opinion  of  Avicebron  is  very  high.  "  Kudlich,"  he  says,  "  in  der  zweiten 
Halfte  des  xi.  Jahrh.  tritt  uns  ein  wahrhaft  grosser  Name  entgegen.  der  an  die  Gedenktafeln 
der  Literaturgeschichte  mit  soldenen  Lettern  angeachriebeu  zu  werdeu  verdient.  ein  Mann  von 
ausserordentlichem  Genie,  der  dein  Mamie  mit  den  Bwei  Knpfeu  in  der  griechischen  Mytlie 
gliech :  der  eine  Kopt  warden  blumeureichen  Tliiilern  der  Dichtung  zugewandt.  mit  dem  andern 
blickte  er  zn  den  Sonneiiliblien  kiihner  and  eiiiabener  Porschuug  hinan."  He  shows  how  Ibn- 
Gabirol  became  changed  into  Avicebron: — "Ibu  wurde  in  Avi  verwandelt — wie  Ibn  Sina  in  Avi- 
ceiina— and  aus  dem  arabischen  G'ini  wurde  ein  italienisches  c  (tsch)."  IStudien,  Die  Seele,  §  II., 
p.  139.)  ' 

t  That  is.  according  to  Lebrecbt ;  according  to  Reuan,  in  1120. 

Ibu  means  "sou;"  and  "Averroes,"  has  grown  out  of  the  following  modifications :  Aben 
and  Aven.  then  Ibn-Rosdiu.  Ibn-Rusid,  Ben-Raxid,  Ibn-Kuschod.  Ben-Resehed.  Aben-Rassad, 
Aben-Rois,  Aben-Rasd,  &c. — Aveu  rosd,  Avvero.vs,  Avenro.vth,  Averroysta;  and,  finally,  Aver- 
rhoes  aud  Averroes.     (Comp.  Reuan,  Averr.  et  V Averroisme ,  p.  7,  not.  1.  ' Paris,  1852.) 
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that,  on  issuing  forth  to  the  mosque  to  pray,  the  urchins  in 
the  streets  were  in  the  habit  of  waylaying  him,  and  pelting  him 
with  mud  and  stones.  Maimonides,  who  was  his  pupil,  fled 
away  from  Cordova*  He  himself  at  length  escaped  to  Fez,  but 
was  speedily  seized  by  the  Magistrate.  The  King,  hearing  of 
his  capture,  called  a  council  to  decide  upon  his  fate.  Some 
advocated  death ;  others,  recantation.  The  milder  alternative  pre- 
vailed. Averroes  was  led  from  his  prison  to  the  gate  of  the 
mosque ;  and  being  placed  upon  the  upper  step,  with  his  head 
uncovered,  the  congregation  in  passing  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  spitting  in  his  face.  He  then  returned  to  Cordova,  to  live  in 
destitution  and  contempt.  After  a  time,  at  the  solicitations  of 
the  people,  he  was  restored  to  his  position  in  Morocco.  Here  he 
remained  until  his  death,  the  date  of  which,  it  is  impossible  pre- 
cisely to  determine.  If  what  is  related  of  him  be  true,  Averroes  was 
a  man  of  noble  natural  character.  He  eat  but  once  a  day ;  he  passed 
whole  nights  in  study ;  his  heart  was  so  compassionate,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  any  one.  An 
enemy  at  a  public  meeting  once  sent  his  servant  to  Averroes,  to 
whisper  an  odious  insult  in  his  ear.  The  philosopher  acted  as  if 
he  had  simply  received  a  common  message.  He  was  as  liberal  to 
his  enemies,  as  he  was  to  his  friends — for  in^he  one  case,  he  de- 
clared, he  was  simply  following  nature,  while  in  the  other,  he 
obeyed  the  commands  of  virtue. 

Now,  Averroes  is  that  special  philosopher,  whose  speculations 
had  so  dangerous  an  effect  upon  Catholic  teaching;  and  who  was 
so  triumphantly  opposed  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  will 
here  be  well,  then,  to  give  a  rapid,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an 
intelligible,  outline  of  his  mode  of  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  his  belief  in  Aristotle  was  unbounded.  He 
looked  upon  him  with  a  reverence  which  certainly  amounted  to  a 
superstition ;  and  which  greatly  tended  to  the  spread  of  his  philo- 
sophy. He  declared  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  to  be  so  perfect, 
that,  since  they  had  been  composed,  not  one  error  had  been  found 
in  them  ;  nor  had  a  single  improvement  been  made  upon  them. 
His  teaching  is  the  "perfection  of  truth,"  and  his  intelligence,  the 
limit  of  human  power.f     "  He  was  created  and  given  to  the  world 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  Dr.  J.  Hercz  denies  that  Averroes  was  a  pupil  of  Ihn  Saig, 
or,  as  he  is  called  bv  others.  Ibn-Badsche  Abn-Bekr  Ibn  Al-Zaig,  as  well  as  that,  he  was  master 
of  Maimonides.  See  t^m  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Drei  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  conjunction 
des  separaten  Intellects  mit  dem  Menschen  von  Averroes  (Vater  und  Sohn)  aus  dem  Arabischen  ubcrsetzt 
von  Samuel  Ibu  Tibbon,  zum.  ersten  Male  herausgegeben,  ubcrsetzt  und  erldutert  von  Dr.  J.  Herez.  Ber- 
lin, 1869.  Compare  Munk,  Notice  sur  Joseph  ben  Jehouda,p.  31,  32;  Steinschn eider,  Catal.,p.  2546, 
referred  to  by  Hercz. 

t  "  Averroes  an  mehr  als  einer  Stelle,  mit  beinahe  gottlicher  Verehrung  von  Aristoteles 
gesprocheu  hat,  so  in  De  General.  Animal.  Lib.  I. :  '  Wir  spenden  unendliches  Lob  denijemgen, 
welcher  diesen  Mann  (Aristoteles)  durch  Vollkommenheit  ausgezeichnet  uud  ihn  allem  auf  die 
hochste  Stufe  der  menschlichen  Ueberlegenheit  gestellt  hat,  zu  der  noch  kein  Mensch,  in  ligeud 
welchem  Zeitalter  gelaugeu  kouute ;  ihn  meiute  Gott  indem  er  sagte :  Die  Ueberlegenheit,  Oott 
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that  men  might  see  in  him  how  much  it  was  possible  a  man  could 
know."  However,  though  he  admired  Aristotle,  he  did  not  do 
him  justice;  for  he  read  his  writings,  not  in  the  original,  Greek, 
but  from  a  detestable  translation  from  the  Latin  into  the  Syriac.* 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  that  underlay  all  the  philosophy 
of  Averroes,  was  this,  that  philosophy  is  nearer  to  truth,  than  is 
religion.  Religion,  is  for  the  masses  :  philosophy,  is  for  the  learned 
few.  All  men  begin  with  religion,  but  the  learned,  though  they 
begin  with  it,  do  not  stop  at  it;  but  by  philosophy,  mount  up, 
through  mere  belief,  to  the  conclusions,  and  evidences  of  science. 
Here,  they  can  gaze  upon  truth  in  its  purity.  The  people  have 
not  the  power  of  mind  to  attempt  a  study  of  philosophy.  They 
must  find  their  whole  happiness  in  religion.  Though  to  the  philo- 
sopher, philosophy  is  life ;  to  the  people,  it  would  be  as  poison. 
Yet,  religion  must  be  defended.  He  who  talks  against  religion, 
and  is  a  scoffer,  deserves  to  be  put  to  death.  Even  the  philosopher 
cannot  philosophize,  with  any  fruit,  if  he  be  not  founded  in  virtue, 
and  in  the  law.  It  is  only  when  he  has  thus  practised  the  teachings 
of  religion,  that  he  is  raised  above  it,  into  the  speculation  and 
demonstration  of  the  purest  truth.  But,  though  philosophy 
depends,  in  its  beginning,  upon  religion,  it  does  not  depend  on 
any  religion  in  particular ;  all  religions  are  true ;  the  only  differ- 
ence consists  in  a  greater  or  less  perfection.  It  would  really  seem 
as  if  we  were  considering  the  teachings  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
instead  of  the   follies  of  an  Arab  eight  hundred  years  ago.f 

In  his  teaching  on  substance,  and  accidents,  on  actus  and  po- 
tentia,  on  corruption  and  generation,  in  his  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God,  he  follows  the  Stagyrite,  and  founds  most  of  his  argu- 
ments on  the  assumed  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series.  He  at- 
tacks the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground  that 

fewiihrt  sie  dem,  wem  er  will.'  (Vgl.  Mimk,  Me'lang.,  pag.  316;  451  et  not.  1.  Renan,  Averr.  e- 
Averr.,  pag.  41  suiv.  Averr.  De  Anim.,  Ill,  Gomm.,  14,  p.  159.)  "Credo  quod  iste  homo  (Arist.) 
fuerit  regnla  in  natura  et  exemplar,  quod  natura  invenit  ad  demoustraudam  ultimam  perfec- 
ttonem  humauam  in  materiis.'  "     (Hercz,  not.  p.  1.) 

*  The  work  of  Averroes,  aud  of  his  son,  on  the  Separate  Intellect,  has  been  recently  trans- 
lated (18C9).  See  Drei  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Conjunction  des  separaten  Intellects  mit  dem  Menschen 
von  Averroes  (  Vater  und  Sohn)  aus  dem  Arabischen  iibersetzt  von  Samuel  Ihu  Tibhou,  zum  ersten  Male 
.urausgrgeben,  iibersetzt  und  erldutert  von,  Dr.  J.  Hercz.     Berlin. 

Prautl  says:  "  Einen  gevvissen  Abschluss  aber  erhiclt  die  Arabisehe  Philosophic  uberhaupt, 
wie  bekannt,  (lurch  Averroes,  dessen  commentirende  Thatigkeit  die  sammtlichcn  Werke  des 
Aristotelcs  umfasste.  Er  stand  hiebei  allerdings  nur  auf  dem  Boden  seiner  arabischen  Vorgftn- 
ger,  den n  er  selbst  verstand  weder  grieclusch  noch  syrisch,  aber  mit  peniblem,  ja  fast  bornir- 
tem  Fleisse  nahm  er  in  stets  wiederholteii  Ueberarbeitungeu  den  gleichen  Gegenstaud  vor.  und 
so  verfasste  er  audi  zu  jenem  Zweige  der  Philosophic  welchen  wir  liier  zu  besprechen  lmben, 
neinlicli  zum  Organon,  drei  er  lei  Coinmentare,  unter  welcbeu  die  einfachsten  blosse  Paraphra- 
sen  waren,  zu  welchen  ebendeshalb  nocli  sog.  'mittlere'  und  zuletzt  sog.  'grosse'  ComiiKMi- 
tare  kamen."     (Logik,  Zweit.  Band,  Abschn.  XVI., p.  374.) 

t  "  Vor  Allem  habeu  wir  den  Staudpunkt  zu  kennzeichuen,  welchen  Averroes  in  seiner 
Philosophic  dem  Islam  gegenuber  eiuuimmt.  Er  halt  dafnr,  dass  die  Iteligiou  fruher  sei.  als  die 
Philosophic.  ,ja  dass  sie  die  Vorausseiznng  der  letztern  bilde,  weil  derjenige,  welclier  sich  uicht 
vorher  einfach  dem  Gesetze  und  der  Religion  ergeben  babe,  nicht  zur  Einsicht  in  das 
Gttte  gelangen  kdnue.  Die  Gewdhnung  in  den  Tugenden  des  Gesetzes  von  Jugend 
auf  sei  also  nothwendig.  urn  zur  PhiloBOphie  zu  gelangen.  Dahei  gilt  es  aber  an  sich 
gleich  welche  Religion  man  bekenne,  alle  Kellgionen  Bind  gleieh  wahr?  nur  iat  die  eine  voll« 
Kommener,  als  die  audere  ;  der  vollkommeneren  sollen  wir  mis  auschliessen."  (Stdekl'a  tiesch. 
der  Philosoph.  des  Mittelalters,  Zweit.  Band,  Erste  Abtlieil.,  §  18,  p.  69,  Of.  Kenan's,  Averroeu  et 
l'Averroisme,p.  113.    Paris,  1852.) 
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it  contradicts  the  absolute  simplicity  of  God's  nature  to  teach 
that  the  Three  Divine  Persons  are  denominationes  additce  super 
substantiam :  *  and  declares  it  to  be  the  Christian  tenet  that  the 
Divine  Persons  are  really  distinct  from  the  Divine  substance. 
Hence,  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  assail  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  in  defence  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Godhead.  He  affirmed  it  to  be  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  God  was  one  and  three;  one  in  act,  and  three  in 
potentia.  It  is.  strange — or  would  be  so,  did  we  not  meet  with 
like  instances  every  day — that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  so 
egregiously  have  failed  to  grasp  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he 
attempted  to  combat  it.f 

But,  God,  the  first  cause,  cannot  bring  into  existence  any  crea- 
ture, unless  there  be  a  possibility,  or  substratum,  out  of  which  the 
existence  is  educed.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Hence  all 
existences  imply  two — God  and  matter.  J  God  cannot  educe  exist- 
ences, without  matter;  any  more  than  matter  can  come  into  act 
without  God.  They  are  correlative.  There  are  two  grand  eternal 
principles :  the  Eternal  God,  and  eternal  matter;  neither  confused 
together,  nor  identified,  but  each  independent,  though  both  eter- 
nally existing  by,  and  outside  each  other.  As  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  matter  existed  from  all  eternity  without  form,  and, 
then,  in  time  was  reduced  to  form;  it  follows  that  it  must  have 
existed  in  form  from  all  eternity.  Now,  God  is  eternal  act;  but 
there  is  no  actor  or  motor  without  something  being  moved ;  there- 
fore, movement  is  as  eternal  as  the  mover.  Now,  this  relation  of 
mover  and  moved,  results  in  the  formation  of  matter,  So,  this 
movement,  being  eternal,  its  result  too  is  eternal.     Hence,  the 


*  Vid.  Destructio  Destructions,  Disput. ,  V. ,  Dub.  III. ,  fol.  67. 

t  How  strangely  the  view  of  Averroes  regarding  the  relation  of  religion  to  philosophy  re- 
semhles  that  of  advanced  thinkers  of  our  day I  He  taught  to  the  effect  that,  "  Die  Pbiloso'phie 
nimint  der  Religion  gegeniiber  die  hohere  Stellung  ein;  sie  besitzt  die  reiue  und  voile  Walir- 
heit,  welche  sie  auf  dein  Wege  der  Speculation  und  Demonstration  gewinnt;  die  Religion  oder 
das  '  Gesetz'  dagegen  ist  nu'r  erzahlend,  nur  lehrend,  sie  gibt  nicht  die  reiue  Wahrheit;  sie  ac- 
commodirt  sich  der  Fassungskraft  des  Volkes.  Desungeachtet  aber  darf  die  Philosophic  der 
Religion  weder  feindlich  gegeniiber  tie  ten,  noch  ihre  cigenen  Resultate  unter  das  Volk  bringen, 
denn  sonst  wird  das  Volk  irre  an  der  Religion,  und  das  ware  verdeiblich.  Die  Religion  ist 
nothweudig  fur  das  Volk,  weil  sie  diesem  die  hohere  philosophiscbe  Erkenntniss  einigermassen 
supplirt;  sie  darf  daher  von  der  Philosophic  nicht  angetastet  werden.— Der  Standpiinkt  ist  be- 
quem.  und  dem  Islam  gegeniiber  ist  er  allerdings  berechtigt."     (Stockl,  §  18,  p.  70,  71.) 

$  These  are  the  words  of  the  philosopher :  "  Dicimus  nos,  quod  sentcntia  horum  verborum 
(Algazelis  sc.)  est,  quod  qnodlibet  innovation  est  possibile  antequam  innovetur,  et  quod  possi- 
iiiiitas  cxigit  rem  in  qua  sustentetnr,  scilicet  subjectum  recipiens.  Possibilitas  enim  recipien- 
tis  differ t  a  possibilitate  agentis.  Et  ideo  non  potest  possibilitas  perfecte  attribui  agent! ,  nisi 
conveniat  cum  recipiente.  Malta  enim  sunt  possibilia  in  agentibus,  qure  respectu  quornndam 
recipientium  sunt  impossibilia.  Unde  postquam  ilia  possibilitas,  quad  iunovatur,  prsecedit  im- 
possibile  est,  quod  reperiatur  absque  subjecto;  neque  agens  potest  esse  subjectum,  neque  pos- 
sibile potest  esse  subjectum,  quia,  (juando  possibile  est  in  actu,  est  reniota  possibilitas.  Rema- 
net  ergo,  quod  subjectum  possibilitatis  sit  res  recipiens  earn,  scilicet  materia,  et  materia,  in 
quantum  materia,  non  generatur.  Oporteret  namque,  quod  materia  haberet  materiam  ad  infi- 
liitvim.  Et  si  forte  dici  posset,  q nod  generaretur,  est  sine  dubio,  iu  quantum  componitur  ex 
materia  et  forma,  quia  quodlibct  generabile  ex  aliqua  re  generatur.  Unde  ant  proceditur  in 
inrinitum  recte  in  materia  intinita,  quod  est  falsum,  ant  forrtwe  adveniunt  successive  vicissim  in 
quoddam  subjectum  ingenerabile  et  incorruptibile:  et  sic  circulariter  ad  infinitum  ab  asterno 
.  .  .  .  Nullum  enim  de  nihilo  fit  ...  .  nulla  permutatio  de  summa  privatione  fit.  Patet 
ergo  ex  istis,  quod  hie  necessario  est  res  in  contraria  deferens  forinam,  in  quani  rem  ill:e  formsB 
successive  adveniunt  vicisaim."  (Destruct.  Destr.,  Disp.  I.,  Dub.  XXL,  fol.  '12,  col.  1.  Cf.  Stockl, 
p.  92.) 
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world  is  eternal.  This  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Averroistio 
system.  The  world  is  nothing  else  than  matter  brought  into  ex- 
istence, or  formed.  God  is  the  mover;  the  world  is  the  moved. 
The  moving  is  eternal;  therefore,  what  is  moved  is  eternal;  that 
is,  the  earth.  The  world  could  have  had  no  beginning;  and  it 
can  have  no  end.  The  world  can  be  affected,  neither  by  generation, 
nor  by  corruption.  It  exists  eternally  out  of  God,  and  by  God. 
God  is  the  first  cause,  not  as  creator,  but  as  mover.  As  the  world 
cannot  be  conceived  without  God,  so  God  cannot  be  conceived 
without  the  world.  The  world  and  God  are  complements  of  each 
other.  Without  the  world,  God  would  not  be  God ;  and  without 
God,  the  world  would  not  be  the  world.  Generation,  and  corrup- 
tion, are  the  results  of  the  action  of  cause  and  effect;  these  are 
eternal,  so  too  are  generation  and  corruption  eternal  movements. 
The  corruption  of  one  thing,  is  the  generation  of  another,  and 
the  generation  of  one,  the  corruption  of  another ;  and  there  are 
many  phases  of  the  eternal  movement  of  the  world.  So  there  can 
be  no  talk  of  a  "  first  man."  The  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body ; 
number  lies  in  the  matter,  not  in  the  form.  So,  the  individual 
existence  of  the  soul,  independent  of  the  body,  cannot  be  imagined. 
"What  rises,  must  fall.  This  is  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  God 
himself  cannot  alter  such  a  law.  He  could  not  give  immortality 
to  an  individual,  for  He  is  under  the  law  of  His  own  movement. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  human  soul,  as  of  any  other  thing.  Aver- 
roes  assails  the  doctrine  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
which  is  another  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Christian  religion. 
His  arguments  are  very  superficial,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
wasting  space  with  them  here.* 

As  movement  is  eternal,  so  must  it  be  one.  The  oneness  of 
the  moved,  follows  from  the  oneness  of  the  mover.  There  is  the 
oneness  of  the  world ;  first,  because  it  is  all  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  mover,  who  formed  it  in  its  variety  and  order ;  and  second- 
ly, because  this  world  alone,  and  no  other,  could  possibly  exist. 

The  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  neither  subject  to 
the  change  of  generation,  nor  corruption.  They  are  formed  of 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  earth.  The  eternal  movement 
of  the  heavens,  and  heavenly  bodies,  is  the  cause  of  the  changes 
and  variations  in  the  sublunary  world.  Now,  the  heavens  are 
more  perfect  than  the  earth.     Therefore,  it  follows  that,  if  on  the 

*  Stockl  gives  his  doctrine  thus  :— "  Die  Welt  als  solche  ist  namlich  nichts  auderes,  als  die 
mir  Form  uud  Wirklichkeit  heraugebildete  Materie.  Kami  also  die  Materie  nie  ohne  Form 
seiu,  so  kann  die  Ewigkeit  der  Materie  mil*  unter  der  Bediiigung  aufreeht  erhalten  werdcn, 
dass  zugleieh  audi  an  der  Ewigkeit  der  Welt  als  solcher  festgehalten  wird.  Die  Welt  ist  ferner 
das  Object  der  Bewegung,  welche  von  dem  ersten  Beweger  ausgeht :  sie  ist  das  Bewegte.  Ist 
also  die  Bewegung  eine  ewige.  und  kauu  dieselbe,  nicht  gedacht  werden  ohne  ein  Bewegtes,  so 
muss  audi  die  Welt,  als  das  Bewegte.  ebcnso  ewig  seiu  wie  die  Bewegung  selbst.  Uud  wie  sie 
ohuo  Anfang  ist,  so  ist  sie.  auch  ohueEnde;  deun  dieselben  Griinde,  welche  den  Anfaiig  der 
Welt  ausschliessen,  schliessen  auch  das  Eude  derselbeu  aus."     (§  25,  p.  94.) 
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earth  there  are  intelligent  souls,  a  fortiori,  so  must  it  be  in  the 
heavens.  But,  the  heavens  are  not  subject  to  generation  and  cor- 
ruption ;  so  the  soul  of  the  heavens  is  not  tied  to  things  of  sense. 
This  soul  must  desire  good — a  good  which  is  higher  and  more 
perfect  than  itself.  Now,  this  good  cannot  be  corporeal,  for  the 
heavens  themselves  are  the  most  noble  bodies.  It  can,  therefore, 
only  be  the  highest  mover,  and  the  Absolute  Good,  by  whom  all 
other  good  is  conditioned.  Hence,  the  soul  of  the  heavens  knows 
God ;  and  this  knowledge  creates  in  that  soul  a  desire  to  be  as  like 
Him  in  perfection  as  possible.  This  it  attains  by  eternal  motion, 
for  motion  is  more  perfect  than  rest,  and  eternal  gyration  is  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  of  all  movements.  Other  systems,  which 
are  discoverable  by  astronomical  observation,  have  their  movers, 
which  are  as  their  forms — inasmuch  as,  without  such  forms  their 
existence  could  not  be  imagined  ;  and  as  their  end — inasmuch  as 
the  movement  which  is  received  from  them  issues  in  their  striving 
to  become  more  and  more  like  to  them.  So  to  every  series  of  systems 
there  corresponds  a  series  of  pure  intelligences,  and  at  the  head  of 
them  all,  is  the  Prime-Mover.  From  Him,  these  intelligences  reach 
down  to  the  humblest  sphere,  that  of  the  moon.  The  active 
intellect  is  subject  immediately  to  the  moon-mover,  and,  through 
him,  to  the  Prime-Mover.  All  these  movers  so  depend  upon  each 
other,  that,  according  to  their  position,  they  are  more  or  less  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  first  cause.  As  the  higher  system 
is  more  perfect  than  the  lower,  so  is  one  intelligence  more  perfect 
than  another.  The  movement  of  the  higher  spheres  is  swifter 
than  the  movement  of  the  lower;  and  so  of  all  in  their  relations. 
The  subordinate  intelligence  is  conditioned  by  the  higher  one,  and 
the  Prime-Mover  is  the  condition  of  them  all.* 

God  does  not  know  things  as  they  really  are,  for  that  would 
lower  His  intelligence,  but  He  knows  them  in  a  more  perfect,  and 
in  a  nobler  manner.  His  knowledge  is  higher  than  either  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  general  knowledge.     The  knowledge  wrhich  separate 

*  "  Le  caractere  g6n6ral  de  la  doctrine  d'Ibn-Rosclid  est  le  meme  que  celui  que  nous  remar- 
quons  chezles  autres  pliilosophes  Arabes.  C'est  la  doctrine  d'Aristote  modified  par  l'iufluence 
de  certaines  theories  neoplatoniciennes.  En  introduisant  dans  la  doctrine  peripateticieune 
l'liypothese  des  intelligences  des  spheres,  plaeees  entre  le  premier  inoteur  et  le  nionde,  et  en 
adinettant  une  Emanation  universelle  par  laquelle  le  niouvement  se  communique  de  proche  en 
proche  a  toutes  les  parties  de  l'univers,  jusqu'au  nioiide  sublunaire,  les  pliilosophes  Arabes 
croyaient  sans  doute  faire  disparaitre  le  dualisme  de  la  doctrine  d'Aristote,  et  com  bier  l'abime 
qui  separe  l'6nergie  pure,  ou  Dieu,  de  la  matiere  premiere.  Ibn-Roschd  admet  ces  hypotheses 
dans  toute  leur  etendue  :  le  ciel  est  consideve  par  lui  comme  un  etre  anime  et  orgauique,  qui 
ne  nait  in  ne  perit.  et  dont  la  matiere  meme  est  superieure  a  celle  des  choses  sublunaires  :  il 
communique  a.  celles-ci  le  mouvement  qui  lui  vient  de  hi  cause  premiere  et  du  desir  qui  1' at  tire 
lui-meme  vers  le  premier  moteur.  La  matiere,  qui  est  eternelle,  est  caracterise'e  par  Ibn- 
Roschd  avec  plus  de  precision  encore  qu'elle  ne  l'a  ete  par  Aristote  :  elle  est  non-seulement  la 
faculte"  de  tout  devenir  par  la  forme  qui  vient  du  dehors;  mais  la  forme  elle-meme  est  virtuel- 
lemeut  dans  la  matiere;  car  si  elle  eiait  produite,  par  la  cause  premiere,  ce  serait  la  une  crea- 
tion de  rien,  qu'  Ibn-Roschd  n'admet  pas  plus  qu'  Aristote.  Le  lien  qui  rattaclie  l'bomme  an  ciel 
et  a  Dieu  le  fait  participer.  jusqu'a  un  certain  point,  a  la  science  sun^rieure,  principe  de  l'ordre 
universel:  c'est  par  la  science  seule,  et  non  par  une  vide  contemplation,  que  nous  pouvons  ar- 
river  a  saisir  l'etre,  et,  sous  ce  rapport,  Ibn-Roschd  est  encore  plus  absolu  que  son  maitre,  et 
les  idees  morales  ne ioueut  dans  le  doctrine  d'Ibn-Roschd,  qu'un  role  fort-secoudaire."  (Haur- 
eau,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  378,  379.) 
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intelligences  enjoy  is  their  life.  The  most  perfect  life  is  God,  the 
perfect  intelligence.  There  is  no  Providence  in  this  world  over 
individuals.  This  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  experience.  The 
Providence  of  God  is  general,  keeping  the  universe  in  its  normal 
condition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  is  eternal; 
God  is  not  creator  and  master,  but  He  is  mover,  and  subject  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  matter. 

Man  stands  between  eternal  and  temporal  things ;  for,  in  his 
nature,  he  includes  both.  The  soul  is  the  form,  or  the  first  per- 
fection, of  the  living  body.  The  soul,  in  its  activity,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  so  it  must  possess  an  independent  principle.  Its 
activity  extends  to  the  intelligible;  while  sense  is  confined  to  sen- 
sation. The  passive  intellect  is  not  one  with  man,  it  is  a  separate 
principle.  It  unites  itself,  indeed,  with  the  individual  body,  as 
its  form ;  but  it  remains  distinct  and  separate  from  the  individual 
soul.  As  such,  it  is  not  individual,  like  the  soul;  it  is  rather 
universal,  and,  hence,  numerically,  it  is  one  in  all  human 
beings.  Individuality,  exclusively  belongs  to  the  soul.  It  is 
eternal,  and  lasting  in  every  respect.  If,  in  speaking  of  the 
soul  of  man,  you  do  not  refer  to  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  cor- 
poreal life,  but  as  the  principle  of  reason,  then,  the  souls  of  men, 
substantially,  are  identical.  It  is  like  the  light  which  spreads 
itself  over  all  creation,  without  suffering  in  its  oneness.  It  ever 
remains  numerically  one,  and  is  only  individualized  in  so  far  as  it 
is  participated  in  by  many  individuals.  Much  more,  then,  is  the 
active  intelligence  one  in  all  men,  eternal  and  enduring,  forming 
no  part  of  man's  contingent,  individual  nature.  It  is  an  objec- 
tive principle  existing  independently  of  our  individuality.  And 
this  objective  principle  is  no  other  than  that  intelligence  which 
closes  the  chain  which  depends,  finally,  upon  God,  but  which  is 
the  mover  of  the  moon.* 

The  mind  of  man  does  not  essentially,  but  only  in  degree,  differ 
from  that  of  the  beast.  The  will  is  conditioned  by  the  movements 
of  the  world  without,  and  is  hence  subject  to  a  kind  of  fatality. 
But  Averroes  did  not  mean  to  take  away  from  it  all  freedom. 
Yet  he  admits  of  no  personal  immortality.  What  is  said  of  the 
next  life  is  simply  a  fable.  The  universal  mind,  not  the  individ- 
ual soul,  is  immortal.  The  race  is  eternal ;  the  individual  dies. 
The  condition  of  man,  after  death,  is  like  the  condition  a  man 
finds  himself  in,  while  sleeping.  The  knowledge  of  separate 
substances  is  man's  highest  knowledge,  and  in  it  his  greatest  hap- 
piness lies.     Man  here  becomes  like  unto  God.     Here,  all  is  grasped 

*  "  Iutellectus  an  tern  agens  ordinatur  ex  ultimo  horum  in  ordine.  et  poiiaoms  ipsum  esse 
motoreui  orbis  Lunse."     (JBptL  Met.,  Tr.  4,  p.  146.) 
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by  man.  Being  now  like  to  God,  he  knows  all  things,  inasmuch 
as,  in  a  manner,  he  himself  is  all  things ;  for  knowledge,  and  be- 
ing, become,  now,  identical.  Man  is  not  capable  of  attaining 
greater  perfection  and  happiness  than  this.  And  he  arrives  at  this 
state  by  the  study  of  speculative  wisdom. 

Averroes  held  the  mystic  way  in  great  contempt :  for,  according 
to  him,  it  is  only  the  speculative  mind  that  breaks  through  the 
veil  of  sense,  and  gets  into  immediate  contact  with  Divine  things.* 
Hence,  philosophy  is  the  highest  calling  of  man. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  and  the  last 
representatives  of  Aristotle  in  Arabia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  S.  Thomas  acted,  when  living  in  the 
midst  of  this  terrible  intellectual  struggle ;  and  how  reason  can 
oppose  reason,  and  how  the  meek,  but  crushing  warrior  of  God's 
truth,  can,  through  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  his  firm  grasp 
of  principle,  bring  under  and  subdue  the  rampant  heresies,  which 
others  may  have  feared,  but  had  not  the  power  to  overthrow, 

The  same  kind  of  effects  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
Bible,  amongst  the  Jews,  that  were  produced  by  the  Koran, 
amongst  the  Arabs.  And,  as  the  intellect  of  S.  Thomas  had  to 
be  directed  against  their  errors,  and  as  some  of  his  most  startling 
triumphs  had  to  do  with  Jewish  doctrines  and  Jewish  Eabbis,  it 
will  here  be  well  to  draw,  in  a  very  few  strokes,  the  broad  outline 
of  their  intellectual  movement. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have  developed  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Arabians.  The  obligation  they 
were  under  of  defending  their  tenets  from  attack,  the  reverence 
in  which  they  held  the  Holy  Scriptures,  induced  them,  nay,  obliged 
them,  to  defend  and  establish,  scientifically,  what  they  held  through 
faith.  And  though  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  to  mix  with  other  nations,  there  were  not  wanting  men, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  the  teachings 
of  the  Pentateuch  with  Arabian  philosophy. 

As  with  the  Arabs,  as  with  ourselves,  there  were  the  orthodox, 
and  rationalistic  school.  The  orthodox  Jew,  besides  the  Scrip- 
tures, held  in  equal  reverence  with  the  Scriptures,  the  ancient 
tradition  of  their  Kabbis.  This  consisted  in  wearisome  and  en- 
slaving casuistry,  and  exegesis,  which  was  applied  to  the  very 
animals  of  the  field,  and  to  the  most  minute  and  paltry  arrange- 

*  "  L'ame  peut  arriver  a  une  union  bien  pins  intime  avec  l'intellect  universel,  a  twie  sorte 
d'identification  avec  la  raison  primordiale.  L'intellect  acqnis  a  servi  a  conduire  l'honimejns- 
qu'au  sanctuaire ;  mais  il  disparait  des  que  le  but  est  atteint  .  .  .  Aiusi  l'intellecl  actif 
exerce.  sur  l'ame  deux  actions  distinctes,  dont  1'une  a  pour  but  d' 61ever  l'intellect  materiel  a  la 
perception  de  l'iutelligible,  1' autre  de  l'eutralner  au  dela  jusqn'a  l'union  avec  les  intellicibles 
eux-menies.  L'bonime.  arrive"  a  cet  etat  coinprend  toutes  clioses  par  la  raison,  qu'il  s'est  appro- 
pri6.  Devenu  semblable  a  Dieu,  il  est  en  quelque  sorte  tons  les  etres,  et  les  commit  tels  qu'ils 
sont;  car  les  etres,  et  leurs  causes  ne  sont  rien  en  dehors  de  la  science,  qu'il  en  a."  (Renan, 
Averroes  et  I'Avcrroismc,  p.  110.    Paris,  1852.) 
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ments  of  domestic  life.  This  tradition  was  at  length  written  down 
by  Jonas  the  Holy,  in  a  book  called  the  Mischna.  This,  again, 
later  on,  was  enlarged  upon  and  continued  by  the  Talmudists. 

A  reaction  was  not  long  in  coming  against  the  unbearable 
tyranny  of  this  Talmudist  school.  Anan,  a  Jew  of  Bagdad,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  headed  a  chism.  This  created 
two  distinct  parties:  the  orthodox  Jews,  with  the  Scriptures, 
tradition,  and  the  Talmud ;  and  the  Karaeites,  who  rejected  all 
except  the  Bible;  affirming  that  the  light  of  reason  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  read  it  by.  Thus,  we  have  the  orthodox  Jews, 
corresponding  with  the  Motakhallim;  and  the  Karaeites,  corres- 
ponding with  the  Motazalitae  of  the  Arabs.*  Nor  was  there  want- 
ing a  school,  corresponding  to  the  Susufi,  or  the  Mystics:  that  is 
to  say,  there  were  the  Cabbalists.  Their  teaching,  in  reality,  was 
a  kind  of  Gnostic  philosophy.  It  consisted  in  their  continued 
prying  into  the  hidden  and  deep  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God. 
God  had  made  known  this  mysterious  meaning  to  Moses,  on  the 
mount.  Moses  had  delivered  it  to  the  seventy  ancients.  From 
them,  it  had  come  to  Esdras,  who  wrote  it  in  a  book.  From  him, 
the  ancient  teaching  of  the  Jews  was  derived.  They  looked  upon 
the  Bible  as  a  book  of  symbols;  and  they  laid  great  stress,  like 
Philo,  upon  the  mystery  of  numbers.  Cabbalism  had  not  so  much 
as  a  philosophy,  or  a  tradition ;  while  it  had  about  it  that  mystic 
element,  which  is  never  wanting  when  rationalism,  or  its  reaction, 
is  rife,  or  when  there  is  any  deep  religious  feeling,  which  often  is 
the  source  from  which  it  springs.f 

Now,  the  action  of  the  rationalistic  school,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
brought  out  men  on  the  other  side,  fit  to  cope  with  its  pretensions. 
As  the  Arabs,  and  the  Church,  used  Aristotle  to  defend  the  or- 
thodox teachings  of  their  revelation  ;  so,  too,  did  the  Jews.  Saa- 
diah  was  the  first  to  snatch  Aristotle's  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  themselves. 
Perceiving  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre,  the  philosophy  of  the 


*  "Dr.  Schmiedl,  in  his  interesting  Studien  uberjudische,  insonders  judisch-arabische  Religions- 
philosophie,  gives  evidence  of  a  remarkable  character  with  regard  to  the  immense  influence 
Aristotle  and  the  scholastics  exerted  upon  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds  in  the  Jewish  body, 
c.  g.  See  '  Der  philosophised  Oottesbegriff.  Die  Lehre  von  den  Attributen  Gottes.  Die  Engellehre. 
Die  Hehopfung  aus  Nichts.  See  also  p.  259,  Was  hat  den  Aristotelismus  in  der  judischen  Religion sphilo- 
sophie  so  popular  gemacht  ? ' " 

t  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  creation,  writes  Schmiedl,  according  to  the  Cabbala,  is  viewed 
in  the  following  light:  "  Die  Kabbala  {ring  von  dem  Gedauken  aus,  die  mosaische  Schopfungs- 
lehre  mit  dem  Eundaiuentalprincip  der  alten  Philosophic,  '  dass  aus  Nichts  Nichts  werde,'  in 
Uebereinstimmuug  zu  bringen.  Hiezu  faud  sie  die  alexandrinische  Lehre  von  der  Ausstro- 
niunjr  (Emanation)  am  geeignetesten.  Sie  stillte  nun  folgendes  System  auf :  Keine  Substauz  ist 
aus  dem  absoluten  Nichts  hervorgegangen:  alles  Seiende  hat  vielmehr  seinen  Ursprung  in  einer 
Quelle  ewigen  Lichts— in  Gott.  Dieser  undeiinirbare  Gotfc  wird  in  gauz  eigenthumlicher  Weise 
das  '  Nichts'  genannt,  d.  h.  das  in  Abstracto  bestehende.  dutch  positive  Attribute  nicht  zu  erk- 
l&rende  Sein  -und  auf  diese  Weise  ist  die  Welt  aus  'Nichts'  hervorgegangen.  Das  gottliche 
Urlicht  erfiillte  vor  der  Schopfung  die  ganse  Unendlichkeit,  so  dass  kein  leerer  Rauni  vorhanden 
war.  Es  zosr  sich  daher  in  sich  selbst  zuriick,  um  eine  Leere  zu  bilden.  Nach  dieser  Concentra- 
tion nianifestirte  sich  der  Endlose  (En-Sof )  zuerst  in  einem  Prototyp  der  Schopfung,  dem  Mak- 
rokosmos  oder  Adam  Kadnion  audi  Adam  Ilaa,  aus  welchein  sodann  die  Schbpfung  in  vier  Ab- 
Btui'ungen  oder  Welten  ausstrouiete."     (Studien,  p,  127.) 
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Stagy  rite  became  the  fashion  with  the  Hebrews.  When  the 
Spanish  Jews  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  domination 
of  the  Babylonian  academy,  at  Sora,  and  had  founded  at  Cordova 
a  new  school,  they  did  exactly  what  the  schoolmen  did — they  busily 
set  about  translating,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  philo- 
sophy, and  fundamental  principles  of  Aristotle,  in  order  that  they 
might  successfully  defend  themselves  against  attack,  and  carry 
on  a  vigorous  war  against  the  Karaeites.  So  much  were  these 
Jews  smitten  with  their  new  weapons,  that  William  of  Auvergne 
positively  declares  that  the  Jews,  who  lived  under  this  influence, 
had  abandoned  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
Saracens.  The  same  tendencies  toward  rationalism,  and  towards 
placing  science  above  faith,  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  amongst  our- 
selves, soon  made  themselves  manifest  amongst  the. Arabian  Jews. 
They  no  longer  bowed  down  with  humble  reverence  to  the  Sacred 
Word  of  faith.  Faith,  now,  was  for  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  de- 
ficient. Philosophy,  was  for  the  learned.  Man  may  begin  with 
faith  ;  but  he  rises  through  the  methods  of  belief,  into  the  higher 
and  purer  region  of  demonstration,  and  philosophy.  The  most 
remarkable,  by  far,  amongst  the  rationalistic  school  of  Judaism, 
is  Maimonides. 

We  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  from  two  books,  the  Jezirah,  and  the  Sohar.  The  writer  of  the 
Jezirah  was  a  contemporary  of  the  writer  of  the  Mischna,  about  the 
year  50,  of  Christ.  The  Sohar  is  later,  about  the  year  121.  Some  put 
it  down  as  late  as  the  third  century,  and  declare  that  it  was  put 
together  by  a  Spanish  Jew.  The  basis  of  the  Cabbalistic  system 
is  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  It  would  be  tiring,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  go  into  its  analysis,  and  waste  paper  in  describing  the  Ainsoph, 
and  the  Cimcoum ;  who  was  Adam  Kadmon,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Sephirot,  or  the  relative  position  of  Aziluth,  Beriah, 
Jezirah,  and  Asian.*  We  refer  the  curious  reader  for  matters  of 
this  kind  to  Frank's  " Keligious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews"! 

The  first  man  who  treated  Judaism  from  a  scientific,  rational 
standpoint,  was  Saadiah  Fajjumi,  who  was  born  in  Egypt,  perse- 
cuted by  the  orthodox  Jews,  till  he  was  forced  to  fly  away  from 
the  Academy  at  Sora;  and,  having  written  many  works  in  his 

*  "  Die  andern  Welten,  welche  an  die  Welt  Aziluth  in  absteigender  Stufenreihe  sicli  ausch- 
liessen,  sind  die  Welt  Beriah,  die  Welt  Jezirah  und  die  Welt  Asiah.  In  der  Welt  Beriah  herrs- 
chen  die  drei  obersten,  in  der  Welt  Jezirah  die  drei  folgenden  und  in  der  Welt  Asiah  die  drei 
untersten  Sephireu.  Aber  wie  die  Sephiren  uugeachtet  ihrer  Versehiedenbeit  doch  wieder  Eins 
im  Sein  sind,  so  verhalt  es  sich  aueh  mit  diesen  drei  Welten.  Denn  da  das  grosse  Siegel  Azi- 
luth drei  Stnfen  begreift,  welebe  da  sind  drei  (Znren)  Urbilder  von  Nephesch.  Ruach  und  Nes- 
chainah  (Leib,  Seele  und  Geist),  so  haben  auch  empfangen  die  Besiegelten  drei  Zuren,  nainlich 
Beriah,  Jezirah  und  Asiab,  und  diese  drei  Zuren  im  Siegel  sind  nur  Eins.  Nur  ein  beziehungs- 
weiser  Unterschied  also  findet  statt  zwisehen  diesen  drei  Welten :  ihrem  innern  Sein  nach  sind 
sie  nicht  verschiedeu  von  eiuander.     (Stockl,  p.  239.) 

t  Frank,  La  Cabbalc,  ou  La  Philosophic  Rdigieuse  dcs  Hebrev/x,  p.  197,  sqq.    (Paris,  1843.) 
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solitude,  died  in  the  year  942.  His  principal  work  was  "  Faith 
and  Philosophy,"  composed  about  the  year  933.  But,  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  was  Rabbi  Moses-Ben-Maimon  (Maimonides), 
born  at  Cordova  in  the  year  1135.  He  studied  Aristotle  under 
Averroes,  or  under  one  of  his  disciples.  He  was  persecuted  with- 
out much  delay  as  a  heretic.  He  fled  to  Fez,  then  to  Cairo,  where 
Saladin  treated  him  handsomely,  and  permitted  him  to  set 
up  a  school  in  Alexandria.  But  his  enemies  would  not  leave  him 
alone.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  his  school,  and  led  a  wandering 
life  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died  (1204),  some  affirm,  in  Pales- 
tine ;  others  say,  in  Egypt.  His  principal  work  was  "  More  Nevo- 
chim"  or  "  Doctor  Perplexorum."  But  of  his  system  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  That  his  doctrines,  though  he  suffered  so 
much  in  his  lifetime,  exerted  a  wide  influence  amongst  his  brethren, 
cannot  be  denied. 

"  This  learned  Jew,"  says  Brucker,  "  was  not  only  master  of 
many  Eastern  languages,  but,  which  was  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment at  that  time,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
tongue ;  in  which  he  seems  to  have  read  the  works  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Themistius,  Galen,  and  others.  He  confesses  that  he  had 
been  much  conversant  with  the  writings  of  philosophers.  As  a 
physician,  he  possessed  high  reputation :  he  was  a  good  logician, 
and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  mathematics.  In  Talmudic 
learning,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  Besides  many  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  'On  Idolatry;'  another,  'On  the  The- 
ology of  the  Gentiles  ; '  and  a  third,  '  On  Allegorical  Language ; ' 
which  discovered  great  learning,  but  leaned  towards  Gentile  philo- 
sophy more  than  his  countrymen  approved.  A  singular  proof 
of  his  fondness  for  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  absurd  method  of  allegorizing, 
adopted  even  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Jews,  we  meet 
with  in  his  explanation  of  the  sapphire  stone,  which  Moses  saw 
under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  whiteness  of  which  he 
understood  to  denote  the  'rfa}  irpuTt)  'first  matter'  of  Aristotle.* 

With  regard  to  his  tenets,  great  battles  took  place  after  his 
death  in  France,  and  Spain.  Provence  was  the  hottest  place  of 
struggle.  Shem-Tob-Ben-Joseph-Ben-Palaquera,  born  about  the 
year  1226,  defended  him  in  many  works.  Calonymos,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  1287,  did  the  same.  In  fact,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  which  lie  beyond  the  date  at  which  I  write,  very 
fierce  contests  were  continually  being  waged  amongst  the  Jews; 
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belief,  on  one  side ;  and  rationalism,  on  the  other :  the  Stagyrite, 
and  the  Scriptures ;  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  faith. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  those 
Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophers,  whose  names  are  so  constantly 
recurring  in  the  writings  of  S.  Thomas.  Let  us  now  see  how  he 
conducted  himself  under  Albertus  Magnus  at  Cologne. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

8.    THOMAS    AT    COLOGNE. 


When"  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Cologne,  the  Dominicans  had  al- 
ready been  some  time  settled  there.  S.  Dominic,  who  always  had 
an  eye  to  great  centres,  must  have  observed  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  great  commercial  city,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  would  make  it  a 
fair  field  for  work ;  and  its  intimate  relations  with  Italy,  its  repu- 
tation for  science  and  art,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  mind,  and 
make  it  a  natural  centre  for  Dominican  activity. 

In  the  year  1221,  those  dear  friends,  Jordan  of  Saxony,  and 
Henry  of  Cologne,*  the  former  who  owed  his  singular  conversion 
to  his  love  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
the  latter  whom  Jordan  declared  to  be  "the  most  gracious 
creature  he  ever  saw,"  established  the  Order  at  Cologne.  They 
began  in  a  very  humble  manner.  They  opened  a  Hospitium,  near 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  Stolkstrasse  (vicus  Stolcorum),  and  served 
a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  Their  gentle, 
devoted  lives,  struck  the  people  of  the  town,  who,  unfortunately, 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  very  little  edification  from  many  of 
the  clergy,  f  Their  little  chapel  quickly  filled.  The  clergy  of  the 
town  were  ill-pleased  at  this.  Invidious  comparisons  were  in- 
stituted by  the  people  between  the  meek,  shaven  friars,  with  their 
extreme  simplicity  and  poverty,  and  the  sleek,  well-fed,  and  some- 
times, disedifying  clergy.  The  clergy  begged  the  Archbishop  to 
remove  the  friars. J      The  venerable  Engelbert  gently  answered 

*  Brother  Henry  died  in  1234.  Albert  lived  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later  date  that  the  University  of  Cologne,  strictly  so  called,  was 
founded.  "Albert  va  fonder  l'ecole;  l'universit6  n'existe  point;  elle  ne  sera  cr£6e  que  le  21 
mai  de  l'an  de  grace  1358,  par  bulle  expresse  d'Urbain  VI.,  qui  lui  accordera  les  memes  fran- 
chises et  privileges  qu'a  1' university  de  Paris."  (See  D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  Liv.  III.,  p. 
255.     Cf.  Biauco,  Die  alte  Universitat  Koln,  p.  75.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  evils  rife  in  society,  in  Albert's  day,  Sighart  says :— "  Albert  schildert  in 


seinen  Predigten  selbst  alle  diese  Uebel  der  Zeit,  besonders  die  Putzucht,  die  Ueppigkeit,  die 
Theater  und  Tanze,  den  schandlichen  Aberglauben  der  Weiber,  die  Tragheit  der  Kanoniker,  die 
nicht  einmal  im  Chore  den  Mund  genug  bffnen.  Vgl.  III.  Herm.  de  Nativ.  B.  Mariae  de  Sucrif. 
Missae.  Sermo  de  Assumpt.  Mariae  II.  Besonders  Serm.  in  dom.  IV.  post  Epiphan.  Klagen  ilber 
Bisehofe  und  Kleins  besonders  im  Commeutar  zu  Lucas."  (Kap.  V.,  note.  p.  26.)  Sighart  also 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  sermon  of  Albertus  Magnus  in  which  he  compares  the  clergy  to  the 
barren  woman,  who  married  seven  brothers,  one  after  the  other,  signifying  that  they  were 
sharp  enough  to  get  hold  of  good  livings,  but  that  no  fruit  came  of  them  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Cursing,  swearing,  and  blaspheming,  were  the  special  vices  of  the  people.  (See  Touron's  Dis- 
ciples de  Saint  Dominique,  p.  725.) 

t  Manche  Welt-Geistliche  beklagten  sich  dariiber  beim  edlen  Erzbischofe  Engelbert,  dasa 
die  Ordensmanner  das  fremde  Aerntefeld  betraten  .  .  .  Sie  wiirden  die  Geistlichen  in  Ge- 
fahr,  die  Stadtaberin  Bedranguiss  bringen.  (Sigbart's  Albertus  Magnus  Kapitel  V.,p.  27;  more 
fully  treated  by  Peter  of  Prussia,  p.  249.) 
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them,  that  as  long  as  the  little  convent  of  Dominicans  di 
nothing  but  good,  lie  preferred  to  allow  them  to  remain.  But  th< 
clergy  replied  that  the  warning-note  had  already  been  sounded 
against  them  by  a  saint.  It  was  of  these  men,  with  their  strange 
costume,  and  shaven  crowns,  that  Holy  Hildegard  had  prophesied, 
when  she  spoke  of  men  who  would  bring  danger  on  the  priests,  and 
destruction  on  the  city.  Well,  then,  replied  the  Arichbishop,  "If 
it  be  a  Divine  revelation,  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass."  The 
Dominicans  remained,  flourished,  taught;  and  under  Albert  the 
Great  the  little  convent  became  a  nursery  of  saints.* 

When  we  consider  three  things  which  must  have  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  S.  Thomas,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  he 
should  have  given  himself  up  to  silent  meditation  in  the  school 
of  Albert.  In  the  first  place,  a  mind  so  noble  and  so  "delicate 
would  be  subdued  by  the  force  of  the  master-mind  with  which  it 
came  in  contact,  and  would  feel  far  more  inclined  to  think  and 
listen,  than  to  talk  and  to  dispute.  Secondly,  the  knowledge  which 
the  young  student  must  have  possessed  of  those  great  questions 
which  had  agitated  the  schools  for  so  many  years — questions  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  nay,  even 
with  the  dogma  of  the  existence  of  God  Himself — could  not  but 
affect,  most  deeply,  his  mind  and  imagination.  And,  lastly,  he 
may  have  felt,  in  his  extreme  modesty,  that  his  mind  had  not 
arrived  at  that  maturity,  which  makes  the  ventilation  of  difficult 
problems  of  much  advantage  ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  listen 
and  learn,  not  to  talk  and  teach :  and  that  truth  is  arrived  at  by  slow 
degrees,  through  patient,  unwearied  thought,  and  through  the 
laborious  comparison  of  a  thousand  experiences.  Besides,  naturally, 
the  Saint  loved  contemplation.  His  life,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  formed  in  a  monastic  mould:  and  the  impress  of  S.  Benedict 
made  him  strange,  at  first,  to  the  activity  and  excitement  of  the 
modern  methods  of  the  medieval  world.f 

*  Considering  the  importance  of  the  town,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dominicans  settled 
there,  and  were  unwilliug  to  be  driven  ont.  "  Cologne  prit  peut-etre,  en  etfet,  plusd'importance 
encore  an  moyen  age  qu'elle  u'eu  garde  aujonrd'lnii.  Taut  de  inouveinent  ne  sau  rait  s'expli- 
qner  que  par  i'activit6  de  son  negoce  et  Tetendue  de  ses  transactions  avec  le  pays  d'Utrecht  et 
les  cotes  de  la  Baltique,  car,  en  depit  de  sa  situation  henrense  et  dn  tieuve  qui  la  traverse,  Co- 
logne, vers .1230,  manquait  assurement  de  ce  bel  air,  de  ces  elegances  et  de  ces  appas  qui  atti- 
rent  ou  retienuent  les  etrangers.  Sa  cathedrale.  chef-d'  oeuvre  inacheve,  dont  nne  legende  at* 
tribue,  par  parenthese,  le  dessin  et  le  plan  an  doctenr  nniversel.  n'est  point  encore  sortie  de 
terre  a  rheure  matinale  a  laqnelle  nous  passons  avec  Albert  de  1' autre  c6te"  du  Rhiu."  (Vid. 
D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  254.) 

t  "  Quaudo  poi  ei  posto  in  liberta,  fu  dal  suo  prelato  mandato  in  Colonia  per  istudiare  la 
teologia  sotto  la  scorta  d' Alberto  Magno  stimato  da'suoi  condiscepoli  di  rozzo  e  tardo  ingeguo, 
era  da'  medesimi  per  sopranoine  chiamato  (come  sopra  s' accenno)  il  hue  mutolo;  egli  iiondi- 
meno  di  situili  irrisioni  e  beft'e  non  curante,  con  gran  mausuetudiue  le  tollerava  senza  mai  aprir 
bocca  ad  imitatione  del  nostro  Signore  uella  sua  Passione  si  fieramente  schernito  e  dileggiato, 
di  cui  parlando  il  Profeta  dicea:  Quasi  acinus  coram,  tondente  se  obmutescet  et  non  aperiet  os  sumn. 
Oltre  a  cio  solo  sileutio  di  Tomaso  per  lungo  tempo  da  lui  osservato.  certissimo  argomento  fn 
dell'  animo  sno  dolce  e  mausueto."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  IL,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  4,  p.  109.)  Lacordaire  only 
expresses  what  St.  Thomas  felt  so  many  years  before,  when  he  says:— "  A  man  is  mad*  from 
within,  not  from  without.  Solitude  is  my  element;  it  is  my  life,  there  is  nothing  great  to  be 
accomplished  without  it."  (Dora  Greeuwell's  Life,  p.  56.)  "  Dispostosi  agli  studi  coH'orazioue, 
tutto  preordiuando  alia  gloria  di  Dio,  raccolto  della  meute  iutendeva  alle  lezioni  del  suo  maes- 
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His  companions  in  the  school  of  Albert,  belonged  to  quite  an- 
other class.  Whilst  Thomas  was  living  in  the  varied  world  of 
abstract  thought,  of  problem,  and  question  and  probability — with 
its  labyrinths  of  truth ;  with  its  fitful,  eccentric  fires ;  with  sombre 
avenues,  opening  into  terrific  pit-falls ;  and  vast  stretches  of  clear 
certainty,  with  its  far-distant  peaks,  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true — his  companions  were  living 
amongst  material  things.*  His  world  was  not  only  hidden  from 
them,  but  was  beyond  their  powers  of  realization.  He  was  amongst 
them  in  body,  but  that  was  nearly  all.  Yet,  they  were  occupied 
with  discussing  great  questions  also.  But,  they  were  young  men 
who  thought  themselves  capable  of  handling  any  question ;  and 
would  argue  a  point  with  very  slender  knowledge  of  its  bearings. 
They  were  young  men  full  of  activity,  intelligence,  and  life; 
buoyant  with  animal  spirits,  and  filled  with  the  impression  that 
to  exert  the  reasoning  faculties  in  debating  scholastic  questions, 
was  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  all  philosophy.!  They  had  been 
told  of  the  splendid  talents  of  Abelard,  of  that  brilliant  school 
of  intellectual  chivalry  which  he  established,  and  which  had  made 
its  name  famous  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  such  young  men  as  these,  when  they 
saw  young  Aquino  so  silent,  should  imagine  that  nothing  occupied 
his  thoughts ;  \  especially  when  they  perceived  that  he  was  equally 

tro,  e  s'  ingegnava  di  perfettamente  apprendere  ogni  cosa  fino  a  quelle  che  altrui  sembravano 
picciole,  o  die  solo  per  indiretto  riguardavauo  alia  materia;  ditutto  si  facea  tesoro  nella  niente; 
e  in  effetto,  ogni  pensiero  eragli,  in  virtu  delta  meditazione,  assai  ricco  e  prezioso  tesoro.  In- 
toruo  alle  quistioni,  che  inolte  e  sottili  erano  proposte,  egli  in  suo  pensiero  facea  di  ridurle  alia 
piii  seniplice  ed  accurata  forniola;  e  questo  gli  apriva  la  via  a  levarsi  coll'  intelletto  a  quel 
principio  scieutirtco,  onde  procedea  la  soluzione.  Comeclie  a  tutti  entrasse  iimanzi  neH'acutezza 
dt'll'  iugegno,  nella  sicurla  del  giudizio,  nella  sittilita  del  sillogizzare.  pure  tenea  coutiuuo  alien- 
zio,  si  per  la  rivereuza  verso  il  maestro,  si  perche"  avea  tutti  gli  altri  scolari  per  da  piii  di  se. 
Dal  suo  silenzio  aleuui  iuconsiderati  trassero  cagioue  di  metterlo  in  novelle,  e  lo  chiamavano  il 
hue  muto:  dclla  qual  cosa  egli  nou  si  turbava  niente,  siccome  colui,  che  amava  di  essere  spregia- 
to.     (Gibelli,  Vita,  cap.  XL,  p.  43,  44. 

*  "  Magistei  Ordiuis  in  carissinium  in  Christo  fllium  suscepisset,  duxit  ipsuin  Parisios,  et 
deinde  Coloniam  :  ubi  subFratre  Alberto  Magistro  in  Theologia  e.jusdeni  Ordiuis  florebat  stud- 
inm  generate:  qui  reputabatur  in  omui  scientia  singularis.  Quo  cum  perveuisset  pixedictus 
juvenis  et  audivisset  iu  omni  scientia  profunda  et  miranda  doceutem,  gavisus  est  se  cito  iu- 
venisse  quod  quajreret :  a  quo  baurire  posset  avidus,  quod  sitiret.  Qui  ut  osteuderet,  quia  ad 
hoc  tendebat,  quo  veuerat;  ccepit  ruiro  modo  taciturnus  esse  silentio.  iu  studio  assidtius,  in 
oratione  devotus.  interius  colligens  in  niemoria  quod  postmodum  effunderet  in  doctrina."  ' 
(Tocco,  Boll,  in  Vita,  Cap.'IIL,  p.  660.)  What  a  distinct  pleasure  contemplation  of  truth  was  to 
S.  Thomas,  is  evident  from  his  own  words: — "in  eoutemplatioue  veritatis  maxima  delectatio 
consistit.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  homines  ex  coutemplatioue  diviuorum,  et  futnrse  beatitudinis,  in 
tribulationibua  gaudeut,  secundum  illud  Jacobi,  I,  2:  Omnt  gaudium  existimate,  fratres  mei,  cam  in. 
tentationes  varias  incideritU  ;  et,  quod  est  amplius,  etiam  inter  corporis  cruciatus  hujusmodi  gau- 
dium  iiivenitur;  sicut  Tiburtius  martyr,  cum  nudatis  plautis  super  ardentes  prunas  incederet, 
dixit:  Videtur  mihi  quod  super  roseos  tiores  iucedam  in  nomine  Jesu  Christi."  (Summa,  Prima 
Secwndas,  Qwest.  XXX  VIII. ,  Art.  IV.,  p.  141.) 

t  How  different  the  influence  produced  by  the  school  of  quiet: — "Nelle  tante  sue  disputa- 
tioni  >■  conflitti  scolastici  nou  aspiro  mai  [Tomaso]  alia  vittoria,  ma  che  solamente  conosciuta 
si  fosse  la  veritft;  e  avvengache  fosse  ei  solito  di  manitestare  con  ogni  caudore  il  suo  senti- 
meoto,  ed  anche  d'impujiuar  con  moderata  acrimouia  le  false,  opiuioui,  uel  cui  caso  la  conten- 
ti«iu<- per  suo  insegnamento  e  laudevole,  guardossi  per6  senipre  dagli  atti  scouci,  dalle  grida, 
dall'  immoderate  contese;  e  niuno  spregiaudo,  ne  ad  alcuuo  ostinatameute  contradicendo, 
elesse  per  la  gloria  di  Dio  e  per  l'edificatioue  del  prossimo,  parere  alle  volte  auzi  men  dotto,  che 
poco  modesto,  e  iu  quello  stesso,  che  inseguava,  confessarsi  discepolo."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap. 
IV.,  n.  9,  p.  26.) 

X  "  Ginnto,  che  fu  Tomaso  in  Colonia  con  tntte  le  forze  si  diede  a  i  pin  profimdi  studij.  che 
da ■  lui  sperare  si  potevano,  con  attentione  mirabile  appredendo  quelle,  che  se  li  inseguava  il 
Maestro,  e  diseorrendo  poscia  le  diverse  opinion!  de  gli  (Ml tori,  giudicava  qual  di  loro  fusse  piii 
soda.  <•  in  quella  si  li»ava.  Era  tanto  amico  del  silentio.  e  delta  taciturnita.  che  pochissime  volte 
parlava:  e  perche  era  molto  corpulento,  lo  chiamavano  il  Bue  muto."     (Vita, p.  14.) 
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reserved  in  the  school,  as  he  was  in  conversation.  Whilst  his 
companions  boldly  disputed,  and  waxed  loud  and  noisy,  this  im- 
perturbable youth  remained  in  his  place  without  a  word,  and 
without  a  sign.  They  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
naturally  dull,  obtuse  lad,  who  possessed  no  powers  of  apprecia- 
tion. They  must  have  known  that  he  came  from  the  South. 
Probably  they  knew  that  the  General  had  brought  him  to  Cologne ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  he  acquired  in  Naples  had  never 
reached  them.  What  is  more  strange  is  this,  that  Albertus  Magnus 
held  the  same  opinion  as  his  pupils,  regarding  the  d illness  and 
deficiency  of  the  young  Aquino.  Thomas  was  ridiculed  publicly 
for  his  intellectual  shortcomings,  and  was  called,  by  master  and 
by  pupils,  the  great,  dumb,  Sicilian  ox.*  That  they  all  taunted 
him  publicly,  and  called  him  by  his  nick-names  to  his  face,  is 
evident  from  the  surest  testimony.  But  the  Saint  had  been  well 
broken  to  suffering,  and  he  bore  it  all  without  a  word.  And  be- 
ing a  youth  of  real  breadth  of  mind,  he  knew  how  much  all  this 
was  worth,  and  took  it  at  its  proper  valuation. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  must  have  keenly  felt  the  rough- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  noisiness  of  his  associates.!  Without  doubt, 
one  fully  formed  in  the  retiring  school  of  quiet,  who  had  lived  in  the 
company  of  the  gentle,  silent  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte  Cassino, 
and  had  learnt  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  one  great  object  of  all  man's 
striving,  on  the  Supreme  Good — and  that  in  speechless  contem- 
plation— would  be  scared  and  shocked  by  the  unrestrained  and 
sportive  garrulity  of  quick-tongued  arnd  off-hand  young  logicians 
— fledglings  who  were  ever  piping,  and  crowing,  and  flapping  their 
young  wings,  and  bouncing  at  each  other  around  him,  ever  trying 
the  strength  of  their  spurs,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  beaks  and 
claws,  in  those  dialectical  encounters  which  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  motion.     He  must  often  silently  have 

*  "  Obwohl  er  miter  einer  zahlreichen  Genossenschaft  lebte  imd  obwohl  alle  Briider  iho 
anfanglich  wegen  des  Rules,  der  ihm  vorausgagangeii,  mit  grossen  Gunstbezeuguugen  iiber- 
haufteu,  blieb  er  docb  am  liebsten  in  seiner  eiusamen  Zelle,  bei  deu  gemeinsameu  Zusammeu- 
kiinften  bielt  er  strenges  JStillschweigen,  bei  deu  Vortrageu  der  Leluer  schieu  er  in  dumpfes 
Britten  versuiiken,  an  den  hautigen  Disputationen  der  Mitschttler  nabiu  er  keiuen  Autheil. 
Man  lieilt  ibn  daher  anfangs  fur  eiueu  Sonderliug.  man  staunte  daun,  dass  die  Oberu  eiuen  so 
stunipfsinnigen  Meuschen  fur  begabt  uud  fiir  filing  des  Uuterrichts  fines  Albertus  gelialten 
batten,  ja  die  Gefahrteu  eutliielteu  sicb  niebt,  deu  jungen  Thomas  seberzweise  eiueu  stummen 
Ocbsen,  oder  den  grossen  sicilianiscben  Ochseuzu  uenuen."     (Sighart.  Kap.  VL.p.  39.) 

t  The  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  ridiculing  any  oue  on  bis  personal  appearance,  and  that 
to  bis  face  too,  need  not  be  remarked  upou.  It  was  the  vocation,  the  providential  vocation  of 
the  Angelical,  to  bring  calmness,  gentleness,  and  delicacy  of  tone  and  feeling  into  the  schools. 
Frigerio  mentions  another  nick-name  which  was  given  by  the  Dominicans  to  their  Angelical 
Confrere  "  Ma  in  tauta  einiueuza  di  talenti,  egli  non  fe  mai  ostentatione  alcuua;  ne  in  tal  pio- 
posito  disse  ne  pur  nua  parola;  ma  imponendo  a  se  stesso  un  silentio  Pitagorico,  non  parlava 
quasi  mai,  se  non  iuterrogato.  Onde  i  suoi  condiscepoli  vedendolo,  come  iu  fatti  era  corpuleuto, 
e  grasso  (secondo  la  temperatura  hereditaria  de'  Conti  d' Aquino),  e  scorgendolo  aneora  si  taci- 
turuo,  chiamavanlo  alcuni  d'essi  per  sopranome  il  hue  mutolo,  ed  altii  1'  otre  di  Pitagora." 
(Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  5,  p.  24.)  Tocco  puts  it  thus: — "  Qui  cum  sub  velaiuine  mine  simplicitatis 
tacituruus  absconderet,  quidquid  a  Magistro  addisceret  et  quodDeus  ei  niiserauter  infiinderet; 
cceperunt  earn  Fratres  vocare  Bovem  mutum,  ignorantes  de  eo  futuruinin  doctrinaMagistrum." 
Tocco  continues  expressing  the  Beuedictine  idea:—"  Veruni  utiliter  sibi  et  aliis  quasi  niutus  ab 
exteriori  erat  eloquio,  ut  cum  suis  cogitationibus  loquacior  fieret  in  secreto,  ut  inde  liabitum 
scientiaj  tacens  citius  colligeret,  quern  uulia  exterior  locutio  impediret."  (Tocco,  in  Vita,  Cap. 
III.,  p.  660.) 
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smiled  at  their  blunders,  whilst  they  were  thinking  to  dazzle  him 
by  their  talent  and  acuteness. 

The  four  great  pillars  of  the  monastic  school  of  quiet :  love, 
reverence,  purity,  adoration,  that  is,  the  principles  of  contempla- 
tion— as  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  S.  Anselm,  S.  Bernard, 
Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's — had  so  firm  a  foundation  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  S.  Thomas,  that  even  had  he  tried,  he  could 
not  have  forced  himself  into  sympathy  with  the  flippant,  thought- 
less, emptiness  of  his  companions.  His  life  had  been  fixed  in 
another  set  of  principles.  He  was  like  the  lighthouse  in  a  noisy, 
washing  sea — calm  and  steady — and,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling 
and  seething,  the  rising  and  breaking,  the  lashing  and  sinking  of 
the  objectless  waters — ever  biding  in  one  place,  ever  consistently 
fulfilling  one  appointed  mission,  ever  throwing  the  light  that 
was  in  him  upon  the  instability  of  all  around.  It  takes  some 
little  time  for  a  character  like  his  to  make  itself  felt  with  all  its 
weight,  amongst  a  school  of  unreflecting  students.  But  constant, 
silent  pressure,  the  pursuance  of  one  unbending  course,  at  length 
produces  its  effect.* 

In  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  young 
Aquino  amused  himself  quietly  at  his  companions'  expense,  or, 
at  all  events,  took  them  somewhat  by  surprise.  Once,  when 
studying  in  his  cell,  he  heard  a  voice  crying  to  him  from  outside 
the  window:  "Brother  Thomas,  Brother  Thomas,  here!  quick, 
quick — look  at  this  flying  ox!"  With  all  simplicity,  Thomas 
went  to  the  window,  and  no  sooner  made  his  appearance,  than  he 
was  saluted  with  shouts  of  derision.  Those  who  had  played  the 
trick  upon  him,  asked  how  he  could  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine 
that  an  ox  could  fly  ?  He  answered  in  his  own  gentle,  yet  incisive 
way,  "  I  did  not  believe  that  an  ox  could  fly,  nor  did  I,  till  now, 
believe  that  a  religious  could  tell  a  falsehood."!  Some  of  his  com- 
panions who  did  not  despise  him,  felt  compassion  for  him.  One 
of  these  offered  to  assist  him  in  his  lesson.  Thomas  accepted  the 
offer  with  gratitude.     He  allowed  his  companion  to  proceed,  and 


*  It  is  interesting  to  trace,  all  through  the  course  of  S.  Thomas,  from  his  boyhood  till  his 
death,  the  extraordinary  influence  exerted  by  his  gentleness.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  (seemingly) 
less  masculine  virtues,  as  the  world  would  say  ;  though,  in  reality,  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
repose  are  tokens  of  strength.  Who  so  sweet,  so  gentle;  who  carried  in  his  presence  so  much 
repose  to  the  weary,  as  Christ?  Yet,  who  so  mighty?  Mental,  not  animal  vigour;  mind,  not 
muscle;  forms  the  basis  of  the  genius  of  command.'  What  is  known  of  those  noisy  boys  who 
called  S.  Thomas  a  fat  ox  ?  Not  even  one  of  their  names  is  remembered.  The  silent  subject  of 
the  joke  will  live  as  long  as  theology  is  taught,  and  books  are  read. 

t  "  Ein  eiuzelner  Zug  aus  dieser  Epoche  seines  Lebe.ns  charakteiisirt  ihn  und  seine  Umge- 
bung  hinliinglich.  Als  er  einst  schweigsam  zuriickgezogen  in  seiner  Zelle  beschaftiget  war.  rief 
ih  11  aus  deui  anstosseuden  Garten  die  Stimine  eines  Gefahrten  :  Binder  Thomas,  knmm  eilends, 
es  ist  ein  fliegeuder  Ochs  zu  sehen !  Der  Gerufene,  dessen  Phantasie  in  eine  hohere  Wunder- 
welt  versenkt  war,  glaubte  wahrscheinlich,  dass  ein  selteuer  Wundervogel,  ein  Greif  oder 
Phonix  in  den  Liifteu  schwebe,  und  eilte  wirklich  in  den  Garten,  zur  grosseu  Belustigung  der 
Geuossen.  Da  man  ihn  nun  fiber  seine  leichtgliiubige  Einfalt  neckte,  entgeguete  er  in  seiuer 
ruhigen  gemessenen  Weise :  Ich  babe  nie  geglaubt.  dass  ein  Ochs  ttiegeu  konne  ;  noch  weniger 
aber  glaubte  ich  bis  jetzt,  dass  ein  Religiose  liigen  kduue."    (Werner's  &  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  p.  96.) 
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attentively  listened  to  his  explanation.  At  length,  the  young 
professor  came  to  a  difficult  passage,  which  was  beyond  his  depth, 
and  which  he  was  unable  to  explain.  Thomas  quietly  took  the 
book  from  him,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  companion,  explained 
the  entire  passage  with  greater  lucidity  and  precision  than  could 
have  been  done  by  an  experienced  professor.*  All  his  companion 
could  do  was  to  mix  confusion  with  astonishment,  and  implore 
the  young  Aquino  to  become  his  instructor  for  the  future. 
Thomas  quietly  declined  ;  but,  being  pressed,  he  consented,  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  all  that  had  happened  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret. 

At  length  a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts  before  the  notice  of  the  school.  Master  Albert  had 
selected  a  very  difficult  question  from  the  writings  of  Denis  the 
Areopagite,  and  had  given  it  to  some  of  his  scholars  for  solution. 
Whether  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  they  passed  on  the  difficulty  to 
Thomas,  and  begged  him  to  write  his  opinion  upon  it.  Thomas 
took  the  paper  to  his  cell,  and  taking  his  pen,  first  stated,  with 
great  lucidity,  all  the  objections  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
question ;  and  then  gave  their  solutions.  As  he  was  going  out 
of  his  cell,  this  paper  accidently  fell  near  the  door.  One  of  the 
brothers  passing,  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  at  once  to  Master 
Albert.  Albert  was  excessively  astonished  at  the  splendid  talent, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  by  mere  accident,  he  discovered  in 
that  big,  silent  student,  f  He  determined  to  bring,  out,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  abilities  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
so  modestly  concealed.  He  desired  Thomas  to  defend  a  thesis  be- 
fore the  assembled  school,  on  the  following  day.  The  hour  arrived. 
The  hall  was  filled.  There  sat  Master  Albert.  Doubtless  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  to  witness  this  display,  imagined  that 
they  were  about  to  assist  at  an  egregious  failure.  How  could  that 
heavy,  silent  lad — who  could  not  speak  a  word  in  private — defend 
in  public  school,  against  the  keenest  of  opponents,  the  difficult 

*  Some  say  that  Thomas  had,  amongst  others,  as  companions,  Ambrose  of  Sienna,  Thomas 
of  Cantimpre,  S.  James  of  Bevagna.  B.  Augustine,  and  B.  Thomas  Joyce,  who  joined  the  Order, 
•with  five  of  his  brothers,  and  was  afterwards  made  Cardinal,  under  the  title  of  S.  Sabiua. 

"  Cumque  sic  tacit  nrnus  proticeret,  cujus  profectum  opinio  hum  ana  nesciret,  coepit  Magister 
Albertus  librum  de  Divinis  nominibus  B.  Dionysii  legere,  et  pnedietus  juvenis  lectionein  atten- 
tius  audire.  Cui  cum  quidam  studens,  iguorans  quanta  virtus  intelligently  in  ipso  lateret,  ex 
compassione  ad  repeteudam  ei  lectiouem  se  voluisset  conjuugere;  ipse  ut  humillimus  grates 
referens,  acceptavit :  qui  studens  cum  ccepisset  repetere,  et  tainen  detieeret ;  pradictus  Thomas 
quasi  jam  a  Deo  accepta  licentia  lectiouem  distincte  repetiit,  et  multa,  quae  Magister  non  dixe- 
rat,  repeteudo  supplevit:  de  quo  studens  admirans,  rogavit,  ut  deinceps  Fr.  Thomas  lectioues 
repeteret,  et  sibi  in  hoc  pro  gratia  mutiue  vicissitudinis  responderet.  Quo  cum  humiliter  pro- 
mississet,  rogavit  ne  aliis  revelaret,  ut  ipse  adhuc  absconditus  in  sua  simplicitateuiaueret." 
(Tocco,  Loc.  Cit.  p.  661.) 

t  "  Contigit  etiam  illis  diebus  dictum  Magistrum  disputare  difflcilem  qiuestionem,  quam 
cum  Frater  Thomas  recollectam  scripsisset  in  schedula,  et  quidam  studens  casu  ipsam  ante 
ejus  cellam  iuventam  cum  gaudio  Magistro  osteudisset.  legens  ipsam  Magister,  et  furtum  stu- 
d'iosi  admirans  discipuli,  advertit  in  ipso  tain  diutiuum  silentiuru,  cum  tanta  simplicitate  et 
puritate  conversationis  et  vita?,  alicujus  inagnae  et  occulta?  gratia}  non  carere  privilegio." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  III.,  p.  661.) 
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niceties  of  theology?  But  they  were  soon  undeceived.  For 
Thomas  spoke  with  such  clearness,  established  his  thesis  with  such 
remarkable  dialectical  skill,  saw  so  far  into  the  coming  difficulties 
of  the  case,  and  handled  the  whole  subject  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  Albert  himself  was  constrained  to  cry  aloud,  "  Tu  non  videris 
tetter e  locum  respondentia  sed  determinantis  !  "*  "  Master,"  replied 
Thomas  with  humility,  "  I  know  not  how  to  treat  the  question 
otherwise."  Albert  then  thought  to  puzzle  him,  and  show  him  that 
he  was  still  a  disciple.  So,  one  after  another,  he  started  objections, 
created  a  hundred  labyrinths,  weaving  and  interweaving  all  manner 
of  subtle  arguments — but  in  vain.  Thomas,  with  his  calm  spirit, 
and  keen  vision,  saw  through  every  complication,  had  the  key  to 
every  fallacy,  the  solution  for  every  enigma,  and  the  art  to  unravel 
the  most  tangled  skein — till,  finally,  Albert,  no  longer  able  to  with- 
hold the  expression  of  his  admiration,  cried  out  to  his  disciples,  who 
were  almost  stupified  with  astonishment:  "We  call  this  young 
man  a  dumb  ox,  but  so  loud  will  be  his  bellowing  in  doctrine  that 
it  will  resound  throughout  the  whole  world."f 

He  who  takes  the  pains  to  dip  into  Denis  the  Areopagite,  De 
Divinis  Nominibus,  will  see,  at  a  glance,  what  sort  of  a  test 
Albertus  must  have  applied  to  young  Aquino.  The  easy  passages 
in  that  work  are  hard  enough — what  then  must  it  not  have  been 
with   the   more  involved?     The  explanation   of  this  work  was 

*  "  Unde  mandavit  Magistro  studentium,  ut  qusestionem  satis  difficilem  ei  committeret,  de 
qua  ill  crastino  respondent :  quain  cam  ex  limnilitate  uollet  recipere,  ex  necessitate  obedien- 
tial paruit.  Unde  ad  consuetum  locum  oratiouis  se  conferens,  et  ad  priuiuni  actum  inchoaudum 
scholasticum  Deo  humiliter  se  commendans,  ad  respondendum  de  quajstione,  prout  divino  ad- 
jutus  auxilio  potuit,  in  scholis  in  crastiuo  se  paravit.  Unde  cum  repetitis  argumentis  Magistri 
prsemisisset  quaudam  distinctiouem,  et  ad  argumeuta  sufflcieutissime  responderet,  praedictus 
Magister  ei  dixit:  Frater  Thonia,  tu  uon  videris  tenere  locum  respondents,  sed  determinantis." 
(Tocco,  Loc.  Git.,  p.  661.) 

This  was  said,  some  writers  affirm,  because  S.  Thomas  was  lying  down  certain  principles 
which  were  to  act  as  solvents  to  the  coming  objections:  Si<jjiart  thus  explains  it:—'  'Wir  seheu 
hier,  Thomas  war  auf  einer  der  Banke  und  musste  mit  deni  von  Albeit  aufgestellten  Opponen- 
teu  am  Unterstuhl  dispntiren.  Er  gab  nun  so  bestimmte,  zweifellose  Eutsclieidungen,  dass  Al- 
bert sagte;  Das  Eutscheiden  gehoit  dem  Magister  zu,  du  spriciist  schon  wie  ein  Magister.  Der 
Magister  (hier  Albert)  hatte  namlich  bei  Disputationen  die  Eutscheidung  zu  geben.  Und  nun 
scheint  Albert  selbst  die  Disputation  fortgefiihrt  zu  haben."  (See  Albertus  Magnus,  Kap.  VI., 
not.  p.  40.) 

t  "  Magister  dixit :  Modo  respondeas  ad  qusestionem  per  tuam  distinctiouem  :  et  fecit  ei 
quatuor  argumeuta  tarn  difficilia  quod  onmiuo  se  eum  crederet  conclusisse.  Ad  qua}  cum  Frater 
Thomas  sufficieiitissime  respoudisset,  fertur  Magistrum  Albertum  dixisse  per  spiritum  pro- 
phetias:  Nos  vocamus  istum  bovem  mutum ;  sed  ipse  adhuc  talem  dabit  iu  doctrina  mugitum, 
quod  in  toto  muudo  sonabit.  Quod  dictum  propheticum  est  veraciter  adimpletum :  nam  iu  toto 
mundo,  dum  inter  fideles  ejus  doctriua  diffunditur,  Ecclesia  ejus  vocibus  edocetur."  (Tocco, 
Cap.  IT  I.,  p.  661.) 

Speaking  of  the  proficiency  and  gifts  of  S.  Thomas  at  this  period,  Frigerio  says:  "Tomaso 
duuque  sottola  scorta  di  si  raro  dottore  con  tal  sollecitudine  ed  ingeguo  diessi  ad  imparare  la 
sacra  teologia,  ch'in  brieve  trapassb  i  piii  dotti  maestri,  ch'iu  quelle  Universita  fiorissero.  No- 
bilissimo  era  il  suo  ingegno,  tenacissima  la  memoria,  e  ardentissima  la  braina  del  sapere."  (Lib. 
L,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  4,  p.  24.) 

How  far  above  human  applause  S.  Thomas  was,  eveu  as  a  youth,  is  clear  from  Tocco  :  "  Ju- 
venis  autem,  qui  cor  suum  in  humilitatisfundaverat  paviinento,  ex  tanti  Magistri  testimonio, 
etex  tam  honorabili  actu  scholastico  non  erexit  in  superbiam  animum,  nee  mutavit  solitffl  siin- 
plicitatis  exemplum;  eumdem  modum  viveudi  servans  in  posterum,  quem  tenuerat  inchoatum, 
quainvis  praedictus  Magister  onines  difficiles  actus  scholasticos  ipsi  committeret,  quein  sufficien- 
tiorem  aliis  inveniret."     (Tocco:  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  661.) 

"  Se  tenant  toujours  sous  les  yeux  de  Dieu,  and  dans  la  consideration  de  son  n6ant,  Thomas 
s'occupoit  si  pen  de  ses  quality,  ou  de  ce  que  les  hommespensoieut  de  lui,  qu'il  eroit  ^galeraent 
insensible  anx  plus  flatteuses  loiianges,  et  aux  m^pris  les  plus  humiliaus.  Sans  craiute  de  ten- 
ter son  humihte,  on  le  preferoit  a  tous  ses  Condisciples,  quoiqu'il  y  en  eut  plusiers,  qui  dans  les 
occasions  avoient  donn6  des  preuves  de  leur  esprit,  and  de  leur  scavoir."  (Touron,  Lib.  I., 
Chap.  XX.,  p.  79.) 
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thought  so  difficult  by  the  scholastics,  that  there  is  a  legend  extant 
to  the  effect  that  Albert,  when  expounding  it,  received  assistance 
immediately  from  heaven.*  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  convert  of  S.  Paul's ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  was  handled  with  great  reverence, 
deeply  studied,  and  much  written  upon.  Men  thought  by  com- 
menting upon  it,  to  elicit  out  of  its  Neoplatonism,  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  work  may  with  safety  be 
put  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  ?  f  It  is  full  of 
fundamental  thought,  and  has  a  mystic  savour  which  gained  it 
many  admirers  and  commentators  in  the  middle  ages;  but  its 
explanations  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  its  thoughts  occasionally 
unworthy,  and  it  contains  passages  which  border  very  closely  upon 
error.  J 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  question  in  which  S.  Thomas  ap- 
pears in  the  capacity  of  disputant  should  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  cry  of  his  young  heart — quid  est  Deus  ?§  It 
was  in  the  "Divinis  Nominibus"  that  a  profound  and  mystic  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  solution  to  that  question,  and  the  fact 
of  its  having  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  Saint  from  his 
earliest  years,  no  doubt  assisted  him  in  solving  the  difficulties 
presented  to  him  by  his  master.  Minds  that  principally  live 
in  external  facts  and  relations,  are  little  conscious  of  that 
world  of  wealth  which  lives  in  the  contemplative  spirit,  nor  of 
the  vivid  light  that  illuminates  so  many  problems,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  unravelled  except  by  the  patient  labour  of  love 
and  thought. 

*  Sigliart's  Albertus  Magnus,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  64.        * 

t  "  But  the  theory -which  has*- on  the  whole  found  most  favour,  is  that  which  refers  them 
(the  works  of  S.  Denis)  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Montet,  and  of  Gieseler;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Wesfcott.  who  con- 
cludes his  enquiries  into  the  subject  of  date  by  saying  that  '  the  error  caunot  be  great,  if  it  be 
coiyectured  that  they  were  composed  a.  j>.  480-520.  either  at  Edessa,  or  under  the  influence  of 
the  Edessene  school.'  Mr.  Westcott  agrees  with  Baratier  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  considering  the  writings  to  be  a  forgery,  though  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  acquit  them  of 
being  pseudonymous.  In  any  case,  the  real  name  of  the  author  will  probably  still  remain  un- 
known. Time  has  in  one  respect  dealt  with  these  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Alexandrian 
mind  (if  such  indeed  they  be),  as  it  dealt  with  the  Pharos,  which  was  Alexandria's  material 
monument.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  it  has  shewn  the  name  outwardly  inscribed  on 
the  work  tobeunenduring;  butithas  not  yet,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  revealed  the  name 
of  the  true  artificer  chiselled  underneath."  (See  Lupton's  Introduction  to  Colet's  Dionysius,  p. 
XXXVIII.) 

%  Baumgarten-Crusius'  opinion,  that  Denis  lived  in  the  third  century,  has  been  completely 
refuted.  See  Engelhardt.  Die  angeblichen  Schriften  des  Areopagiten  Dionysius.  Sulzbach,  1823,  Bd. 
II., p.  329,  sq;  Baur,  Die  Christliche  Lehrevon  der  Dreineiniqlcit  md  Menschwerdung  Gottes,  Bd.  II, 
p.  205;  Ritter,  Geschiehte  der  Philosophic,  Bd.  VI.,  p.  533.  sq.  Compare  Die  Gotteslehre  des  Tliomaa 
von  Aquino,  von  Dr.  Johannes  Delitzsch.     Leipzig,  1870,  Einleitung ,  p.  6. 

Erigena  says  of  it:— "Opus  valde,  ut  opinamur,  anfractnosum,  longeque  a  modernis  sensi- 
bus  remotum,  multuni  invinm,  paucis  apertum,  non  solum  propter  antiquitatem,  verum  etiam. 
ccelestium  altitudinem  my ste riorum."  See  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Denis, 
beginning  thus  :—-*'  Gloriosissimo  Catholicorum  regum  Carol o  Joannes  extremus  sophia)  stnden- 
tium  salutem."  (Vid.  Migne,  Patrol.  Tom.  CXXII.,  p.  1031,  1032.)  Erigena  must  have  known 
pretty  well  what  it  was,  for  he  wrote  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  it. 

£  "  Et  bene  congruit  Providentire  Divinse  consilio,  ut  a  lectione  libri  de  Divinis  nominibus 
pradictus  Erater  Thomas  acciperet  a  Deo  loquendi  et  se  mauifestandi  liceutiam.  cui  concessu- 
rus  erat  sui  nominis  manifestare  doctrinam:  et  ut  Dei  nominibus  J>ivina>  notiti.-e  lectionem  ac- 
ciperet, quara  usque  in  finem  vita?  legendo  perficeret,  quam  scribendo  etiam  moriens  non  tace- 
ret."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  Ill,  p.  661.) 
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Like  his  father,  S.  Dominic,  young  Aquino  loved  to  study  the 
Collations  of  the  experienced  Cassian.*  When  studying,  he  kept 
this  one  volume  by  his  side ;  and  he  found  that  such  spiritual 
reading  was  of  assistance  in  purifying  his  heart  and  mind  to  see 
more  clearly  into  the  depths  of  theological,  and  Scriptural  science. 
He  combined,  in  fact,  the  fulness  of  the  monastic  temper  with  a 
soaring  power  of  speculation.  At  this  very  period,  besides  ex- 
plaining the  mysticism  of  the  Areopagite,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  work  founded  upon  Albert's  lectures  in  the  schools, 
namely,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.f 

But  this  same  year,  a  change  was  made  by  the  Twenty-third 
General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  held  at  Cologne.  (1245.) 
Here  it  was  determined  that  Albert  should  leave  Cologne  and  go 
to  Paris.  His  superiors  decided  that  he  should  occupy  the  profes- 
sor's chair  in  that  capital,  and  take  his  doctor's  cap;  and  Thomas 
was  to  finish  his  three  years  under  him  at  S.  James's. J 

The  reputation  of  many  famous  men  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  scholars,  when  young  Aquino  came  to  Paris.  William 
of  Shyreswood,  whom  John  of  Salisbury  declares  to  have  been 
greater  than  Abertus  Magnus ;  William  of  Paris,  who  had  fully 
mastered  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  his  great 
work,  " De  TJniverso"  had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Arabian 
philosophers;  Eobert  of  Lincoln,  the  learned  mystic  expounder 
of  the  Stagyrite,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Holy  See;  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  who  had  no  doubt  spent  years  in  the  great  library  of 
King  Louis,  with  its  one  thousand  two  hundred  precious  volumes, 
and  who  wrote  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Universal  Knowledge ;  §  and 
Alexander  of  Hales,  the  great  Franciscan   light,  who  manifested 


*  "  Sed  quia  frequenter  coutigit  quod,  dura  intellectus  superius  subtilia  speculatur,  affectna 
inferius  a  devotione  remittitur,  piiedictus  Doctor  ad  excitandain  devotiouem  die  quolibet  legere 
uuam  lectionem  sibi  de  Patrum  Collationibus  solitus  erat.  Interrogatus  autem  cur  lectioni 
huic  intentus,  interdum  specnlari  dimitteit-t ;  respondit ;  Ego  iu  liac  lectioue  devotiouem  colli- 
go,  ex  qua  facilius  in  sjpeculationem  consurgo,  ut  sic  affectus  babeat,  unde  se  in  devotioneiu 
uiftuudat,  ut  intellectus  ex  hujus  merito  ad  altiora  ascendat.  In  lioc  Bill  Patris  Dominici  imita- 
tusexeiuplum,  qui  in  dicto  libro  legens  frequentius,  magnum  perfectionis  apicem  apprebendit." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  IV.  ^p.  665.) 

Cassian  was  probably  born  in  Gaul  about  the  year  350.  He  was  dedicated  to  God  in  a  mon- 
astery at  Bethlehem.  In  the  year  390  he  visited,  with  his  friend  Germanus,  the  convents  of 
Egypt,  tor  the  sake  of  instructing  himself  iu  monastic  life.  The  result  of  his  experiences  he 
wrote  down  in  his  Collationes  Patrum.  This  book  became  a  standard  monastic  work.  In  the 
year  414,  Cassian  founded  two  monasteries  at  Marseilles,  which  became  mother-houses  of  many 
more  iu  France  and  Spain.    He  died  in  the  year  432,  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 

t  "  Post  luec  autem  pissdietus  magister  Albertus  cum  librum  Ethicorum  cum  quaestionibua 
legeret,  frater  Thomas  magistri  lecturam  studiose  collegit  et  redegit  in  scriptis  opus,  stylo  dis- 
ertum,  subtilitate  profundum,  sicut  a  foute  tauti  doctoris  haurire  potuit,  qui  iu  scieutia  omnem 
homiuem  in  sui  teiuporis  letate  praecessit."  (Tocco,  p.  661 ;  also,  Philosoph.  de  S.  Thomas.  Jour- 
dain,  p.  92.) 

$  "  Thomas  de  Catimpre  a  converse  avec  notre  Saint  a  Cologne  ;  il  a  etudie  comme  lui  sous 
Albert  le  Grand,  il  les  a  vus  partir  tous  deux  pour  Paris;  l'un  pour  y  euseigner  la  Theologie 
(comme  il  a  ete  dit)  1' litre  pour  y  continuer  ses  etudes  sous  le  meme  Maitre.  C'est  Catimpre 
lui  meme,  qui  nous  l'appreml  dans  mi  de  ses  ouvrages  qui  u'est  point  inconnu  anx  gens  de  Let- 
tres.  Coloniam  Agrippinam  venit  (F.  Thomas)  stiuluitque  iu  illo  loco,  quousque  prceclarus  Lector  fra- 
trum.  Albertus  Parisios  translatus  est."     (Tourou,  Cap.  XXII.,  p.  87.) 

§  S.  Louis  had  the  greater  part  of  the  extracts  Vincent  wanted  for  his  work  copied  at  his 
own  expeuse.  Viuceut  was  Lector  of  the  Kiug,  and  tutor  of  his  child.  The  number  of  authors 
he  mentions,  gives  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  Louis's  Library,  though  it  is  possible  Vincent 
may  have  consulted  books  elsewhere. 

"  Frater  Viticentius  Bellovaceuis  scripsit  quatuor  magna  specula  .  .  .  beato  Ludovico 
Francorum  rege  ei  libros  miuistraute."     (Martene,  Vet.  Scrip..  Tom.  VI.,  p.  363.) 
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such  keenness  and  breadth  of  reading  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Lombard,  and  whose  stoutness  in  debate  earned  him  the  title  of 
"Irrefragable  Doctor,"  and  who  had  just  died  when  Thomas  came 
to  Paris — all  these  had  been  students  and  teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Paris  must  have  been  pregnant  with  the  odour  of  an  hun- 
dred lofty  names ;  and  those  halls  and  colleges,  those  monasteries 
and  hostels — in  which  so  many  had  gained  a  brilliant  reputation, 
and  then  had  become  popes,  statesmen,  bishops,  theologians,  poets, 
philosophers — must,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  have  been  clothed 
with  a  species  of  mystic  awe,  from  the  oppressiveness  which  so  many 
memories  must  have  brought  over  the  imagination.*  The  homes 
of  genius,  and  the  haunts  of  learning,  where  men  of  great  brain 
have  worked  out  the  salvation  of  their  fellows,  by  the  breadth  of 
their  attainments,  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  affect  the  spirit 
with  a  species  of  fascination;  and,  whilst  overpowering  it  by  their 
greatness,  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  kindle  within  it  a  kindred 
inspiration.! 

When  a  short  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  authors  and  text- 
books used  by  students  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
condition  of  the  University  of  Paris  has  been  touched  upon,  then 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  entering  fully  into  the  great  work  of  S. 
Thomas;  so  that,  whilst  the  reader  bears  in  mind  the  struggles, 
and  theological  and  philosophical  positions  which  preceded  him, 
he  will  be  able,  not  only  to  appreciate  what  the  Saint  actually  did, 
but,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  intellectual  world  that  went  before,  and  the  influence  he 
exerted  over  the  teaching  of  the  future. 

*  "  Tout  ce  qui  £tait  appel6  a  exercer  une  haute  influence  dans  le  monde,  hommes,  doctrines, 
institutions,  seniblait  devoir  se  reudre  a  Paris  pour  y  recevoir  la  consecration  de  son  avenir. 
Un  nombre  de  plus  en  plus  considerable  d'bomnies  6raiuents  venaient  dans  cette  capitale  pour 
se  preparer  a  accomplir  dignement  leur  noble  destination :  c'^taient  des  princes  appel^s  a  reg- 
ner,  qui  ne  croyaieut  pas  pouvoir,  sans  cette  preparation,  recueillir.  ni  dans  les  camps  ni  a  la 
cour,  les  fruits  de  la  guerre  on  de  la  paix ;  des  papes  qui  furent  la  gloire  du  siege  de  Saint  Pierre 
par  leur  sagesse,  leurs  lumieres  et  leur  courage ;  des  cardinaux  qui  seconderent  ces  pontiles  par 
leur  babilete  et  leur  experience  consomm6e  des  affaires;  des  patriarclies  dans  lesquels  l'Orient 
put  reconnaitre  la  gravity  et  l'austerite"  de  l'Eglise  plus  independante  de  POccident;  deseveques 
qui  exercerent  leurs  fonctious  avec  le  sentiment  de  ce  qu'elles  out  de  grand  et  de  sacre ;  de 
pieux  abb^s  places  a  la  t6te  des  couvents  les  plus  cdlebres :  en  sorte  que  Paris  6tait  reconnu 
pour  l'^cole  fertile  du  sein  de  laquelle  sortaient  les  flambeaux  de  l'Eglise.  qui  6clairaient  la 
chr<§tieute."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  115.     Cf.  Tourou,  Cap.  XXII.,  p.  86.) 

t  "  A  partir  du  milieu  du  douzieme  siecle.  il  y  avait  eu  la  [a  Paris]  une  affluence  de  jeunes 
gens  de  tons  les  pays  chr6tiens,  plus  graude  qu'eu  tout  autre  lieu  et  a  toute  autre  6"poqne ;  et 
cette  affluence  n'avait  fait  qu'augmeuter,  comine  nous  l'avons  dit,  sous  la  sage  administration 
de  Louis  IX,  et  par  suite  de  la  protection  g6n6reuse  qu'il  accordait  a  la  science  et  aux  savants. 
Les  fondations  des  rois  ses  pr£d6cesseurs,  celles  d'autres  princes  et  seigneurs  Chretiens,  pour- 
voyaient  a  l'entretien  des  6tudiants  pauvres.  Les  franchises  et  les  privileges  contribuaient 
6galemeut  au  d^veloppement  de  cette  grande  6cole ;  et  les  sages  reglements  6tablis  par  les 
superieurs  en  prevenaient  les  abus.  L'union  interieure  6tait  maintenue  par  des  associations 
religieuses  £tablies  parmi  les  Aleves;  la  se  contracterent  des  amities  qui  eurent  pour  r^sultat 
de  consolider  l'unit6  de  la  graude  societe"  clir^tienne,  dont  l'esprit  vivifiait  l'Europe;  ladevaient 
se  rencontrer  Thomas  d'Aquin  et  Bonaventure,  dont  les  g^nies  renouvelleront  le  sublime  em- 
biassement  des  deux  saints  patriarclies  Dominique  et  Francois."    (Bareille,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  114.) 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

INSTRUMENTS    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 


Before  proceeding  to  show  the  work  that  S.  Thomas  did,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  instruments  that  he 
had  to  do  it  with. 

The  one  absorbing  science  of  the  middle  ages  was  theology.* 
The  whole  form  of  learning  pointed  to  the  study  of  religion  as 
the  great  terminus  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  one  right  road 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  liberal  arts  were  but  a  careful  and 
laborious  preparation  for  philosophy  or  logic ;  logic,  in  turn,  was 
only  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  instrument  for  the  ordering, 
defending,  and  proving  the  great  truths  of  revelation.  The  great 
object  of  life  was  to  know  God.  James  de  Vitry  beautifully  says, 
"  Omnis  scientia  debat  refer ri  ad  cog nitionem  Christi" — all  science 
should  be  referred  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Again,  more 
clearly  still :  "  Debet  scolaris  ire  per  viam  ad  puteum  (tit  Isaac), 
id  est  per  scientias  adminiculantes  ad  theologiam"  The  scholar 
should  go  along  the  road  to  the  well  (like  Isaac),  that  is,  through 
the  assisting  sciences  to  theology.  "  Logic  is  good,"  he  says, 
"  which  teaches  us  how  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood ;  grammar 
is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  write  and  speak  correctly ;  rhetoric  is 
good,  which  teaches  us  to  speak  with  elegance,  and  to  persuade; 
geometery  is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  measure  the  earth  on  which 
we  dwell ;  so  is  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  reckoning,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  convince  ourselves  of  the  small  number  of  our 
days ;  and  music,  which  teaches  us  harmonies,  and  makes  us  think 
of  the  sweet  song  of  the  '  Blessed;'  and,  finally,  astronomy,  which 
makes  us  consider  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  virtue  of  the  stars, 
darting  forth  splendour  before  God.  But  much  better  is  theology, 
which  alone  can  truly  be  called  a  liberal  art,  because  it  frees  the 
human  soul  from  its  miseries"!     Arnoul  d'Humblieres,  Bishop 

*  The  Church,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revival  of  letters,  set  her  face  against  Regulars . 
learning  secular  law  or  physics,  which  iu  reality  kept  them  pretty  close,  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
suits. Open  Hefele,  and  see  the  decrees  of  the  Tenth  Gen.  Synod,  1130;  Synod  of  Clermont, 
1130;  and  the  Synod  of  Montpellier,  1162 ;  which  threatened  those  Regulars  with  anathema 
who  took  to  studying  law  or  physics.  Both  the  Syuod  of  Tours,  1163,  and  Montpellier,  1195,  for- 
bade regulars  to  leave  the  monastery  to  learn  either  of  these  branches. 

t  Again :  "  Filios  nostros  liberalibus  artibus  erudimus,  non  qnia  virtutem  dare  possunt,  Bed 
quia  animum  ad  virtutem  recipiendam  praepaiant."     (De  La  Marche,  p.  423.) 
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of  Paris,  thus  speaks  in  his  Summa  : — "  Is  it  permissible  to  ass( 
ciate  philosophy  and  pagan  letters  with  the  study  of  Divine 
sciences?  Yes,  when  this  accessory  erudition  is  only  employed 
for  the  better  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  prophecy,  for  comprehending,  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  and  as  a  help  towards  creating  detestation  for  false 
doctrines,  and  towards  more  solidly  refuting  them.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  one  takes  pleasure  in  the  fables  of  the  poets — in  the 
worldly  ornamentation  of  their  style,  such  philosophy  becomes 
an  impious  and  corrupting  science."* 

It  may  be  laid  down,  roughly,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Lombard,  and  Aristotle,  were  the  three  great  bases  on  which  the 
active  intellect  of  the  thirteenth  century  rested,  in  its  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  truth.  The  subject-matter  of  its  efforts  was 
revelation — and  philosophy  also,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  had  a 
bearing  on  religious  truth  ;  and  the  form  became  more  and  more 
perfectly  Aristotelian,  as  the  learned  gained  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  mind  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  with 
the  immense  usefulness  of  his  system  for  ordering,  and  systematiz- 
ing the  multitudinous  teachings  of  the  Church. \  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  became  en- 
slaved to  the  Stagyrite ;  they  had  a  brighter  and  stronger  light 
than  his,  shining  over  their  heads,  and,  by  its  guidance,  were  able 
to  do  what  neither  Jew  nor  Arab  had  yet  succeeded  in,  viz.,  to 
handle  so  sharp  and  dangerous  an  instrument,  without  cutting 
the  fair  form  of  religion  with  it,  and  to  turn  it  with  edge  and 
point  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  altogether 
out  of  place  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  opportunities  the 
student  had  of  learning  both  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture ;  the 
theology  of  the  Church ;  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  revela- 
tion, through  the  influence  of  the  Stagyrite.  To  begin  with 
exegesis.  f 

The  Church  of  God  is  principally  founded  in  Holy  Scipture.J 

*  Hist.  IAtt.,XX.,U. 

t  "  The  schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  century  had  only  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  in  Boethius' 
Latin  translation,  and  their  philosophical  treatment  of  dogmatic  theology  was  purely  logical. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  translated  into  Arabic.  The  study  of  his 
philosophy  flourished  especially  after  the  time  of  Avicenna  (Ihn  Sina,  1036),  as  well  in  the  Moor- 
ish schools  in  Spain,  as  in  general  under  the  Arabian  sway.  It  received  a  fresh  impulse  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thireeuth  century,  from  the  uew  translation  and  commentary,  with  which 
A  vermes  (Ilm  Roschd,  about  1217)  illustrated  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ever  since  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  pilgrimages  to  those  seats  of  learning,  from  Western  Christendom,  grew 
continually  more  common.  It  was  natural  that,  here  also,  the  attention  and  desires  of  men 
should  turn  to  the  remaining  portion  of  Aristotelic  philosophy.  Soon  they  began  to  translate 
into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Arabian  Aristotelians;  these  they  considered  to  be  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  although  in  parts,  for  instance,  the  writings  of  Alga/el 
(1127),  they  were  strongly  infused  with  Neoplatonic  ideas.  The  high  estimation  in  which  Aris- 
totle was  already  held  as  a  logician,  won  for  this  natural  philosophy,  supposed  to  be  Aristote- 
lian, an  easy  entrance  into  Western  Christendom."     (Hull's  Gieseler,  Chap.  IV.,  §  74,  p.  295.  2%'.) 

%  "  Vor  Allem  musste  griiudliche  Kenntniss  der  heiligen  Sehrift  erworben  werdeu.  Daher 
wurden  die  Biicher  derselben  der  Reihe  nach  von  den  Professoren  erklsirt  in  der  bekannten  al- 
les-orischeii  WTeise,  die  zur  Erbauung  des  Volkes  so  geeignet  ist,  indem  sie  fast  alien  Fakteil  mid 
Worten  der  Schritt  eiuen  autfalleuden  tiefern,  geistigen  Sinn  abzugewimieu  weiss.    So  lange 
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Hence,  it  follows  that,  at  all  times,  theologians  have  given  them- 
selves with  earnestness  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Now, 
there  are  several  sources  to  which  the  student  might  apply  whilst 
prosecuting  such  a  study.  He  would  first  procure  the  Commen- 
taries of  the  Fathers — though  they  were  difficult  to  obtain,  except 
piece-meal — and  then  he  might  consult  Venerable  Bede,  Alcuin's 
Revision,  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre.  The  student, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  carefully  peruse  the  "Glossa  Ordina- 
ria"  of  Strabo,*  and,  if  he  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  would 
manage  to  procure  the  "Glossa  Interlinear  is"  of  Anselm  of  Laon. 
If  he  were  anxious  to  study  the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
page,  he  could  borrow  Hugo  of  Amiens'  work  on  the  Hexameron, 
and  choose  between  the  Gospel  harmonies  of  Zachary  of  Besancon, 
and  Odo  of  Cambrai.  For  mysticism,  he  would  be  at  no  loss ; 
there  would  be,  at  once,  S.  Bernard  the  mellifluous,  and  the  beau- 
tiful writings  of  the  monastic  theologians  of  S.  Victor's.f  But, 
if  he  were  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  turn,  he  would  be  recom- 
mended to  study  carefully,  as  the  best  treatment  of  the  original 
Bible  Text,  the  writings  of  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  Rupert  of 
Deutz ;  or,  better  still,  perhaps — if  he  could  procure  a  copy,  would 
be  the  criticism  of  Abbott  Stephen  of  Citeaux  on  the  Text,  who 
had  not  only  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  generally  received 
version  of  the  Vulgate  with  more  accurate  readings ;  but  had  also 
collated  it  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  which  he  had 
somehow  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Jews.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  student  could  not  do  better,  if  he  were  anxious  to  know 
something  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
than  consult  such  men  as  Ben  Esra,  David  Kimchi,  and  Moses 
Maimonides.J     Justin's   Dialogue   with   Trypho    shows,    clearly 

die  Studiereuden  diese  Vortrage  horten,  hiessen  sie  biblici,  die  Bibelstudenten,  und  waren  aus- 
schliesslich  a uf  dieses  Feld  angewiesen.  Demi  alle  Vielheit  uud  alles  Vielerlei  zu  gleicher  Zeit 
wardem  Studiengang  des  Mittelalters  fremd.  Man  studirte  einige  Jahre  die  heilige  Schrift 
und  nur  die  heilige  Schrift  und  zwar  mit  ungetheiltem  Eifer  uud  glanzendein  Erfolge."  (Sig- 
hart's  Albertus  Magnus,  Kap.  IV.,  p.  24.) 

*  This  is  principally,  however,  an  abridgement  of  Rabanus'  Catena. 

t  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  Hugh  of  Ostia  (1158),  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro  (1263),  wrote  papers  on  S. 
Luke,  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation;  something  like  the  popularity  of  the  commentaries 
upon  Job  of  S.  Thomas,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  Peter  of  Chaitres.  Two  of  the  books  most  spread  in 
the  middle  ages  were  the  Liber  de  Doctrina  Cordis  of  Gerard  of  Liege,  a  Dominican  (1270),  and 
Peter  Comestor's  work,  Scholastica  Historia  super  Novum  Testamentum,  of  which,  in  the  library  of 
S.  Victor's  alone,  twenty-two  MSS.  were  preserved.  He  was  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  died,  119H.  Nicholas  of  Lyre  wrote  a  gloss  on  the  whole  Bible. 
S.  Raymund  wrote  a  Sum  of  Penance  and  Matrimony,  and  a  Sum  of  Cases  of  Conscience,  which 
bad  little  popularity. 

$  "Die.jiidischen  Ausleger  des  A.  T.  gewahrten  den  christlichen  Theologeu  nicht  bloss  in 
sprachlicher,  soudern  audi  in  sachlicher  Hinsicbt  mancherlei  Ausbeute  als  Bewahrer  von  Tra- 
ditionen  uber  den  tieferen,  schon  vor  Christus  in  deujiidischen  Schulen  recipirten  Schriftsinn. 
Eine  solche,  Juden  und  Christen  gemeinsanie  Anerkoimuiig  eines  traditionellen  Schriftsinnes 
leiiehtet  schon  aus  Justin's  Dialogus  cum  Ti-yphone  hervor  ;  Justin  setzt  augenscheinlieh  voraus, 
dnss  die  Beneniiungeii :  rex,  sacerdos,  dominus,  angelus,  dux  exercitus,  sapi-entia,  filius,  dent,  verbum, 
dies,  orients,  gladl .us,  lapis,  virga  u.  s.  w.  von  den  jiidischeu  Rabbinen  anerkaiinte  cognomina  des 
Messias  seien.  Auffallend  ist  die  Uebereiustimmuiig  vieler  Erklarungen,  welcbe  Mainionidesin 
seinein  .More  Nebuchim  gibt.  mit  den  Auslegungen  eines  Alauus  von  Ryssel.  eines  Petrus  Cantor 
und  Peter  von  Capua.  Vgl.  Pitra,  Spicileg.  Solesmense,  torn.  III.,pag.  LXXXV1.  In  der  niich- 
Stfojgenden  Anmerkung  wird  gesagt  werden,  wober  die  genanuten  Manner  ihre  Auslegungen 
Bchopften  ■.  woraua  sich  der  von  Pitra  a.  a.  O.,pog.  XL,  gezogene  Schluss  nabe  legen  wird  :  aut 
mi  Maimonidis  manus  devenisse  quasdam  nostrorum  commentariorum  collectanea,  aut  ad  ejus  usque  acta- 
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enough,  how  much  there  is  in  common  on  this  point  between  th( 
Christians  and  the  Jews.  Then,  finally,  he  might  dip  into  the 
"  Clavis"  of  Melito,  which  inaugurated  a  special  tradition  of 
exegesis,  and  can  clearly  be  traced  from  the  fifteenth  century  up- 
wards, through  the  late  and  earlier  scholastics  to  the  days,  inclu- 
sively, of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church.  This,  together  with  the 
ponderous  work  written  by  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  assisted  by  five  hun- 
dred friars,  the  "  Correctorium  Biblice  Sorbonnicum"  with  its 
concordance,  would  go  a  good  way  towards  giving  the  student  a 
fair  knowledge  of  that  science  which  was  called  by  Eabanus 
Maurus  the  four  daughters  of  wisdom,  and  by  Hildebert  of  Mans, 
the  four  feet  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord.* 

There  is  extant  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  written  at  this 
period,  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  dedicated  to  a  monk  called 
Hugh.f  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  gives  a  complete  list  of 
ihe  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  Scripture.  Scripture,  he 
says,  must  be  read  in  a  three-fold  manner — secundum  historiam, 
allegoriam,  et  moralem  instruct ionem,  seu  magis  dicendum.,  tropo- 
logiam.  Then  the  whole  Bible  must  be  gone  through  three  or 
four  times  in  its  historical  sense,  and  those  portions  of  it  be 
marked,  which  are  not  capable  of  literal  interpretation.  What 
would  be  false,  unbecoming,  unmeaning,  and  opposed  to  true 
morality,  if  interpreted  literally,  must  be  mystically  understood. 
At  first,  the  student  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  study 
them  with  Josephus  or  Hegesippus  open  before  him.  If  he  can- 
not make  out  a  word,  let  him  look  at  Isidore's  work  on  Etymolo- 
gies, Jerome's  Explanation  of  Hebrew  names,  the  "  Liber  Deriva- 


tem  in  scholis  hebraicis  Kavoviajiara  alleijoricae  interpretationis  a  nostris  non  absimilia  viguisse.  Es 
ist  noch  zu  bemerken.  dass  Maimonides  fur  seine  biblischen  Erklaruugen  sich  weder  auf  Philo, 
lioch  auf  Plato  oder  sonst  irgend  cine  philosophische  Auctoritat  beruft,  sondern  einzig  auf  die 
traditionelle  jiidische  Auslegung.  auf  den  Talmud  und  die  aiiiieseheusten  Rabbinen,  Onkelos, 
Jonathan,  Eliezer,  Akiba,  Jochanan,  Cbanina,  Tarphon,  Aben-Adi,  Aben-Bachar,  Aben-Zaig, 
Aben-Aflacb,  Abubacharu.  s.  w."     (Werner,  Vol.  I., p.  35.) 

*  Hugh  "  fuit  primus  postillator  totius  Bibliaj,  et  earn  tam  excellenter  postillavit,  quod  hu- 
cusque  parem  non  habuit."  (Martene,  Vet.  Scrip.  :  T.  VI.,  p.  355.)  Nicholas  of  Lyre,  who,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  a  century  later,  as  his  epitaph  says,  where  he  lies  at  Paris,  amongst  the  Fran- 
ciscans, "  Postillavit  Bibliam  ad  litteram  a  principio  usque  ad  fiuem." 

f  Here  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  books,  in  a  catalogue  made  of  Notre  Dame  Library,  in 
1297 :— Scripture  and  Commentaries.— Biblia  sine  glosa,  eompleta;  Biblia  postillata,  in  duobus 
volnmiuibus;  Genesis  et  Exodus,  glosati,  in  uno  volumine ;  Exodus,  glosatus;  Liber  Ysaie.  cum 
parvis  glosis  ;  Epistohe  Pauli,  cum  minori  glosa.  Commentators. — Ysidorus,  super  Vetus  Testa- 
nientum  ;  Liber  Augustini  super  Geneses.  ad  litteram  ;  Postille  Hugouis  super  Lucani;  Augusti- 
nns.  de  Oratione  Dominica;  Ricardus,  super  Apochalipsim  sex  libri.  Liturgy.— Pastoralis  Gre- 
gory ;  Gregorij  Pastoralis.  TJieologians—  Augustinns.  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  cum  viginti  tribus 
libris  originalibus  ejusdem  ;  Ricardus  de  Trinitate  ;  Qiiidam  libri  Boecij,  scilicet  de  Trinitate, 
et  Unitate  et  Uno;  Hugo  de  Sacramentis,  Siirama  Raymundi.  cum  glosis;  Liber  Jeronimi  contra 
Jovinianum,  &c.  Sermons. — Omelie  Gregory  super  "Prophetas  et  Evangelia;  Sermo  Johannis 
Crisostomi ;  Sermones  Petri  Abelardi  que  incipiunt ; '  Asceudat  puteus ; '  Sermones.  Philosophy. — 
Flores  philosophorum,  excerpti  de  libro  Macroby  Saturnaliorum ;  Liber  Anselmi  de  Veritate, 
cum  quindecim  aliis  libris  ejusdem;  Ysidjorus,  de' Differentijs,  de  Spiritu  et  Anima;  Tractatus 
Hugouis  de  Fructibus  corporis  et  animse,  cum  quibusdam  alijs  Hugonis  et  Richardi;  Seneca.de 
Institutione  morum;  Boecius,  de  Disciplina  scolarinm;  Originale  Sentenciaruni  magistri  Petri 
Lombardi,  in  quodani  libro  cooperto  corio  vituliuo.  .jam  quasi  depilato,  cum  clavis  rotundis  de 
OUpro;  Liber  Scintillarum  Bede;  Liber  Avicebrou  Fontis  Vitse, cum  quibusdam  alijs;  Ricardus, 
de  Potestate  judiciaria.  History.—  Flores  et  Dictis  sanctorum;  Gregory  dialogus;  Historia 
scolastica.    (See  Franklin,  p.  13-18.) 
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tionum,"  or  the  "  Partionarius  vel  Glossarius."  The  principal 
facts  should  be  committed  to  memory;  for  instance,  the  details  of 
the  Creation,  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Ark,  the  names 
and  number  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  such 
like.  Next,  S.  Augustine's  work,  "  De  Questionibus"  can  be  read 
with  great  profit.*  After  this,  the  student  may  begin  to  read  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  paying  attention  to  the 
fulfilled,  and  to  the  unfulfilled,  prophecy.  Then,  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  may  be  read.  S.Jerome's  work  on  the  localities  of  Palestine, 
is  to  accompany  the  reading  of  the  Gospels.  When  the  Bible  has 
been  mastered,  the  student  is  to  study  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  These  he  will  find  fully  treated  by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's. 
Then,  he  is  to  study  the  principal  virtues,  and  the  opposing  vices. 
If  he  wants  a  history  of  the  Church,  there  is  the  "  Candela  Ger~ 
landi ;"  or,  if  he  likes,  the  "  Quare"  of  Simon  the  Theologian. 
Next  to  this,  the  works  of  S.  Augustine,  the  " '  Doctrina  Christiana" 
and  the  "  De  Oivitate  Dei"  Bite  to  be  mastered.  After  this  pre- 
paration, the  student  is  in  a  position  to  take  up  any  book  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  study  profitably  its  allegorical,  and  moral 
meaning.f 

With  respect  to  theological  authorities,  the  great  basis  of  all 
teaching  and  learning,  at  this  period,  was  the  "  Book  of  the  Sen- 
tences.";); To  master  this  work,  the  student  would  have  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers.  It  was  especially 
necessary  for  him  to  know  something  of  the  latter,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sentences  were  composed  of  extracts  from  their 
writings — so  that  some  knowledge  of  them  became  an  integral 
portion  of  the  education  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  could  study  them 
in  two  ways:  either  by  procuring  copies  of  their  writings — a  dif- 


*  As  to  literary  teaching  iu  the  thirteenth  centnry,  it  was  certainly  very  fragmentary : 
"  II  n'y  cut  en  cela  rien  de  systematique  .  .  .  La  jeuuesse  des  universit^s  mal  pourvue  de 
livri's,  d'ailleurs,  il  faut  le  dire,  assez  pen  disciplined,  traversait  sans  profit  les  classes  de  gram- 
niaire.  Elle  y  scjouruait  le  moins  possible,  entrained  qu'elle  etait  par  la  vogue  toiy'ours  crois- 
sante  d'Aristote  ;  et  si,  des  l'entr^e  de  la  carriere  classique  elle  rencontrait,  comme  autrefois, 
VJrgile,  Horace  et  Ciceron,  le  reteutissement  des  disputes  de  l'ecole  veuait  bientot  la  distraire 
de  ces  premiers  travaux.  La  lutte  et  la  victoire  dans  les  champs  de  la  dialectique,  c'etait, 
pours  les  etudiants  d'alors,  ce  que  fut'  il  y  a  cinquante  ans,  pour  les  Aleves  de  uos  lyc^es,  la 
gloire  militaire  de  l'empire."     {Des  Etudes  Classiques,  par  Ch.  Daniel,  Chap.   VI.,  p.  138,) 

t  "  Ans  deu  Deutungen  des  verborgenen  Schriftsinnes  entwickelte  sich  die  christliche 
Mvstik,  die  objectiv  im  Geiste  der  Bibel,  subjectiv  im  religiosen  Sinue  und  Bedurfnisse  des 
Menschen  griindend,  sich  in  eben  so  vielen  Formen  darstellte,  als  man.  Arten  des  tiefereu 
Schriftsinnes  uuterschied.  Der  tropologischen  Schriftauslegung  entsprach  die  praktische 
Mystik,  der  allegorischen  und  anagogischen  Schriftdeutuug  die  theoretische  und  beschauliche 
Mvstik,  die  im  Anlehnen  an  bestimmte  religiose  Vernunftanschauungen  zur  specnlativen  Mvs- 
tik sich  gestaltete.  In  ihrer  reiusten  Uumittelbarkeit  trat  diese  in  den  Schritteu  des  heiligen 
Bernhard  hervor;  einen  mehr  vermittelten  Charakter  nahm  sie  bereits  in  Hugo  von  St.  Victor 
an  ;  am  Meisten  durch  psvchologische  Reflexion  ausgebildet  erscheint  sie  iu  Richard  von  St. 
Victor."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  p.  40.) 

$  Sighart  says  of  the  Sentences: — "Eswar  das  System  der  kirchlichen  Lehre,  wie  es  von 
jenem  giosseu  Lehier  zu  Paris  war  in  ein  VVerk  zusammengefasst  worden.  mit  den  Erklaruugen 
und  Erweiteruugeu  der  folgeuden  Meister,  welche  den  Stott'  noch  mehr  zerlegten.  fiir  die.  ein- 
zelnen  Dogmen  neue  Beweise  suchten  und  alle  auftauchenden  Zweifel  losten.  Der  Professor 
brachte  das  Lehrbuch  des  Lombarden  mit  auf  den  Katheder :  die  Erklaruugen  und'  Erorteruu- 
gen  musste  er  aber  ohne  Hilfsmittel  frei  vortragen.  Wahreud  dieser  Beschafti(tung,  die  wieder 
mehrere  Jalne  in  Auspruch  nahm,  hiessen  die  Theologen  sententiari,  Studenteu  der  Seutenzen." 
(Kap.  IV., p.  74.)-  ° 
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ficult  thing  for  the  generality  of  students;  or  by  reading  th< 
works  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  Cassiodorus,  and  Venerable  Bede.  Tin 
translation  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  into  Latin  wi 
promoted  through  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West,  brought 
about  by  the  Crusades;  through  the  high  influence  of  the  Popes, 
who  were  always  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  learning;  and  through 
the  enterprising  energy  of  religious  Orders.  Yet  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  seems,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Western  scholars.  Eufinus  did  most  valuable  service. 
Through  his  industry,  Western  Christendom  obtained  a  more  ac- 
curate and  extended  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Origen,  S.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  and  S.  Basil;  as  also  of  the  History  of  Eusebius, 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  and  Flavins  Josephus.*  Then, 
Denis  the  Less  translated  some  of  the  works  of  S.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  of  S.  Cyril,  and  of  Proclus.  Cassiodorus  compiled  his 
" Historia  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita"  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret;  and  translated  several  of  the  works  of  Josephus,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Galen.  Later  on,  Scotus  Erigena  did  the  works  of 
Denis  the  Areopagite  into  Latin.  Then,  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic, 
and  S.  Francis,  had  amongst  them  many  linguists  of  extraordinary 
ability  ;  and  they  took  every  advantage  of  their  missionary  oppor- 
tunities in  the  East,  for  acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Oriental  tongues.  Robert  of  Lincoln  translated  the  "  Testamen- 
tum  Duodecim  Patriarcharum ; "  and,  according  to  his  friend 
Roger  Bacon — who  laments  that  more  work,  and  more  satisfactory 
work,  had  not  been  done  in  this  way — he  also  translated  many  of 
the  other  Greek  Fathers.  The  Popes  caused  the  Acts  of  the 
Greek  Councils  to  be  rendered  into  Latin.  And,  lastly,  Burgundio 
of  Pisa,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  translated  many  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  celebrated  work  of 
S.  John  Damascene,  "  De  Fide  Ortliodoxa."\ 


*  The  Rules  laid  down  to  be  observed,  for  instance,  at  S.  Victor's,  to  secure  the  safe  custody 
of  books,  are  well  worthy  of  attention:— "Arniarius  omues  libros  ecclesise  (id  est  dooms  vel  ab- 
bati;v,  si  mavis  ant  faniiliee)  in  custodia  sua  habet,  quos  oinnes  nomiiiibus  propriis  sigillatim  an- 
notates habere  debet,  et  per  singulos  annos,  ad  minus  bis  ant  ter,  eos  expouere  et  reeensere.  et 
ne  in  eis  aliquid  vel  tinea  vel  alia  qualibet  eorruptela  infecrum  vel  exesuiu  sit  diligenter  eon- 
siderare.  Ipsa  autem  armaria  intiinsecus  ligno  vestita  esse  debent,  ne  humor  parietum  lnem- 
branas  rubigineque  aliqua  sive  humectatione  aliqua  inficiat;  in  quo  etiam  divers!  ordines  scor- 
suni  ac  seorsuin  distincti  et  convenienter  coaptati  esse,  debent,  in  quibus  libri  separatim  ita  <•<>]- 
locari  possint  et  distingui  ab  iuvicem,  ne  vel  uimia  compressio  ipsis  libris  noceat,  vel  confusio 
aliquid  specialiter  in  eis  quaereuti  morani  afferat,  vel  impedimentum.  Debet  etiam  Arniarius 
inter  bos  libros  qui  ad  quotidiannm  officii) m  ecclesia?  uecessarii  sunt,  etiam  de  aliis  aliquot,  quos 
ad  instructionem,  vel  ad  edittcationeni  fratrum  niagisconimodos  et  necessarios  esse  perspexerit, 
in  commune  proponere  ;  quales  sunt  Biblias  sacra?  et  majores  Expositores  et  Passionarii,  et  Vitae 
Patrum  et  Homiliarii."     (Vid.  Antiq.  reg.  abb.  S.  Victoria,  by  John  of  Toulouse   Tom.  II.,  p.  180.) 

t  Montalembert,  speaking  of  the  great  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  :  "  Saint 
Raymond  de  Penafort,  que  Gregoire  IX.  choisit  pour  coordonner  la  legislation  de  lEglise,  autcur 
des  Decre'tales  et  successeur  de  (Saint  Dominique;  eniiii  ce  Theobald  Visconti,  qui  devait  presider 
aux  destinees  de  l'Eglise.  sous  le  nom  de  Gregoire  X.,  sur  la  terre,  avant  d'avoir  droit  eternelle- 
ment  ;\  ses  prieres,  comme  bienheureux  dans  le  ciel.  A  cote  de  ces  homnies  dont  l'Eglise  a  con- 
sacre  la  saintete,  une  foule  d'autres  lui  apportaient  le  tribut  de  leurs  talents  et  de  leura  etudes  : 
Albert  le  Grand,  ce  colosse  de  savoir,  propagateur  d'Aristote  et  maitre  de  Saint  Tbonias;  Vin- 
cent de  Beauvais,  auteiir  de  lagrande  Encyclopedie  du  inoyen  Age;  le  cardinal  Ungues  de  Saint- 
Oner,  qui  fit  la  premiere  concordance  des  Ecritures ;  le  cardinal  Henri  de  Suze,  auteur  de  la 
Somme  doree"    (Histoire  de  S.  Elisabeth,  Introduction, p.  72. ) 
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Besides  the  writings  of  theologians,  and  the  labours  of  com- 
pilers, there  was  a  rich  vein  of  tradition — of  theological  teaching, 
running  through  the  Paris  schools.  What  Bologna  was,  for  law  ; 
what  Salerno  was,  for  medicine ;  that  Paris  was,  for  the  study  of 
divinity.* 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  the  study 
of  dialectics,  scholars,  up  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  only  such  traditions  of  the  later  Roman  civilization,  as  could 
be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine,  from  the  Pseudo- 
Augustine  treatise  on  the  "Categories,"  and  the  sketches  of 
Aristotle's  Logic  by  Cassiodorus,  Capella,  and  Boethius.  The 
student  might  have  picked  up  some  fragmentary  knowledge  from 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Apulejus.  Some  affirm 
that  extracts  from  the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of 
Aristotle  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  days  of  Venerable  Bede  ;  nay, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius.  But  it 
has  been  shewn  by  Prantl,  that  such  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case.  This  is  certain,  that  the  student,  at  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Auxerre,  who  had  been  educated  by  Hay  mo  at  Fulda,  would  have 
had  access  to  the  "Categories"  of  the  Stagyrite.f  He  would  be 
able  to  use  those  strange  compendia,  thrown  together  from  every 
source  imaginable;  and  those  crabbed  commentaries,  which  were 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  original  matter  they  pre- 
tended to  elucidate.  By  degrees,  works  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
been  translated,  but  had  never  been  used,  were  brought  into  the 
schools  ;  a  more  perfect  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  method  of  the 
Stagyrite  was  acquired  by  the  student,  when,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  his  principal  works  had  been 
made  by  the  scholastics.  Something  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  John  of  Salisbury's  "Metalogue;"  which,  though  it  omits 
none  of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle,  leaves  out  all  the  rest. 
Still,  there  are  many  more  names  besides  his  which  might  be  men- 


*  Take  as  an  example  the  Convent  of  S.  James's.  Bareille  says  of  it : — "  Cette  maison  n'avait 
cesse  depuis  d'etre  nue  ecole  de  science  et.de  saintete;  elle  faisait  toujours  des  conquetes 
parnii  ces  innombrables  etudiants  qui,  de  tons  les  points  de  l'Enrope,  apportaient  a  Paris  l'ar- 
denr  commune  de  leur  jenuesse  et  le  genie  divers  de  lenrs  nations.  On  en  avait  vn  sortir,  des 
la  premiere  epoque,  de  savants  ecrivains.  de  zeles  predicateurs,  des  professenrs  distingues,  des 
princes  de  l'E«;lise.  Les  chaires  drigees  an  sein  de  cette  maison  attiraient  nn  conconrs 
sontenn,  grace  an  merite  constant  de  ceux  qui  les  avaient  occupees  :  il  sulfit  de  nonnner 
parmi  ces  professeurs  deux  des  plus  profonds  encyclopedistes  de  ce  grand  siecle,  Alain  de  Lille 
et  Vincent  tie  Bauvais.  Rolland  de  Cremone  et  Hugues  de  Saint-Cher,  dont  le  uom  se  melera  si 
souvent  a  celui  de  Thomas  d'Aquiu,  descendaieut  a  peine  de  ces  chaires ;  Jean  de  Paris,  Etienne 
d' Auxerre,  et  plusieurs  autres  liabiles  th^ologiens,  les  occupaient  encore,  lorsque  frere  Albert 
de  Bollstat  vint  ajouter  le  prestige  de  sa  reputation  a  celle  dont  jouissait  de.ja  le  college  de 
Saint-Jacques."     (C)mp.  XII., p.  117.) 

t  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  puts  logic  as  one  of  the  four  sciences: — "  Quatuortantumdiximus  esse 
scientias,  qure  reliquas  oinnes  continent,  id  est  theoricam,  quae  in  speculatione  veritatis  labo- 
rat;  practicam,  quae  moruin  diseiplinam  considerat;  mechanicam,  qiue  hujus  vita?  actionesdis- 
pensat ;  logicam  quoque,  qnaB  recte  loquendi  et  acute  disputandi  scientiam  jmc-stat.  Hie  itaque 
nou  absui'i'le  ille  quaternarius  aninise  intelligi  potest,  queiu  ob  reverentiam  sui  antiqui  in  jus- 
jurandum  asciverant.     Unde  et  illud  dictum  est  :— 

Per,  quinostrue  animos  numerum  dedit  illi  quaternum."  (Erud.  Didasc. ,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII. , p. 
750,751.) 
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tioned,  for  instance :  the  labours  of  Antoli,  of  John  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  of  Henry  of  Brabant ;  the  Byzantine  Logic  of  Psellus ; 
the  Latin  labours  of  Shyreswood,  and  of  Lambert  of  Auxerre; 
and  the  "  Summulce "  and  "  Translation "  of  Peter  of  Spain. 
Then  another  constellation  of  writers,  compilers,  and  translators, 
such  as  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  Gloucestershire  man  ;  William  of 
Auvergne,  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  with  his  Universals,  might 
be  named  ;  whilst  the  developments  of  the  "  Categories  "  by  Gil- 
bert de  la  Porree,  and  the  efforts  of  Eobert  Capito  of  Lincoln, 
carry  the  science  on  to  the  time  of  Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.* 

Of  couifee,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  so  long  as  the  scholars  of 
the  West  were  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  "  Dia- 
lectics" of  Aristotle,  they  were  able  to  do  little  else  than  regulate 
the  practices  of  dispute.  It  was  a  barren  and  contentious  gift  at 
best.  Still,  such  as  it  was,  men  hailed  it  with  delight.  Eabanus 
Maurus  was  about  the  first  to  comment  on  the  "Introduction" 
of  Porphyry,  and  on  portions  of  the  "  Organon."  In  the  year 
935,  whilst  Eeinard  of  S.  Burchard,  in  Wurtemburg,  commented 
on  Aristotle's  "  Categories,"  Poppo  was  elucidating,  at  Fulda,  the 
"  Commentary  "  of  Boethius.  Notker  Labeo,  who  died  in  1022, 
translated  into  German  the  "  Commentary"  of  Boethius,  and  the 
"Categories"  and  "Interpretation"  of  the  Stagyrite.  Abbo  of 
Fleury  (1004)  wrote  a  clever  and  original  work  on  the  "  Conclu- 
sions," and  Adalberon,  Bishop  of  Laon  (1030),  disciple  of  Gerbert, 
wrote  a  dissertation  " De  Modo  recte  Argumentandi  et  Prcedi- 
candi  DialecticamP  \ 

But  the  time  at  length  came,  when  men  got  tired  of  chopping 
logic.  From  time  to  time,  circumstances  occurred  which  called 
for  the  application  of  the  forms  of  logic,  to  the  methods  of  meta- 
physics. The  celebrated  question  put  by  Otto  III.  to  Gerbert, 
occasioned  that  subtle  work,  so  far  in  advance  of  its  period,  " De 
Rationali  et  Ratione  Uti?  which  goes  into  the  relations  of  possi- 

*  It  was  commonly  said,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  if  a  man  possessed  the  three  fol- 
lowing hooks,  lie  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  science  of  scholastic  theology,  viz.:  the  Scho- 
lastlca  Historia  Super  Novum  Testamentum  (a  paraphrase  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis,  exclusively, 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles) ;  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard;  and  the  Decretum,  of  Oratian,  compos- 
ed about  1151. 

t  Walter  Bnrley,  a  Professor  at  Paris,  wrote  an  exposition  on  the  ten  books  of  Ethics,  of  the 
Stagyrite.  It  will  hot  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  Rules  generally  enforced,  be- 
fore printing  came  into  use,  for  facilitating  the  work  of  transcribing  and  translating.  These 
were  the  rules  at  S.  Victor's  — "  Omnes  scriptural,  quae  in  ecclesia,  sive  intns,  sive  foris,  flunt, 
ad  ejus  [Armai'ii]  offlcium  pertinent,  ut  ipse  scriptoribus  pergainena  et  caetera  quse  ad  scriben- 
dum  necessaria  sunt,  provideat,  et  eos,  qui  pro  pretio  scribuiit,  ipse  conducat.  Quicumque  de 
fratribus  intra  claustrum  scriptores  sunt,  et  quilms  offlcium  scribendi,  ab  Abbate  injunctum 
est,  omnibus  his  Armarius  providere  debet,  quid  scribant  et  qure  ad  scribendum,  necessaria  sunt 
probe  re;  nee  quisquara  eorum  ailud  scribere  quam  ille  prreceperit,  vel  in  ipsa  scriptura  piaster 
ejus  voluntateui  et  dispositionem  quisquam  agere  praesuniat.  Loca  etiam  deterininataad  ejus- 
modi  opus  seorsum  a  couventn,  tam  intra  claustrum,  prseparanda  sunt,  ubi  sine  perturbationo 
et  strepitu  scriptores  operi  suo  quietius  intendere  possint.  Et  base  quidam  omnia,  quamdiu 
typographia  latuit,  exacte  satis  sunt  observata :  nude  etiam  nonnulli  codices  manu  variorum 
fratrtvm  nostrorum  exscripti  leguntur."  "  Ce  reglement"  says  Franklin  (p.  151),  ,;  se  trouve 
dans  un  grand  nombre  de  manuscrits,  dont  trois  sout  conserves  k  la  Bibliotheque  imp6riale  et 
class6s  dans  le  fonds  de  Saint- Victor." 
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bility  to  reality,  and  of  substance  to  accidents,  upon  the  right 
meaning  of  which,  the  solution  of  the  royal  difficulty  depended.* 
Then  comes  another  step,  and  not  a  small  one,  from  the  work  of 
Gerbert,  to  that  of  S.  Anselm.  His  dialogue  "Be  Grammatico" 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  categories  of  substance,  quality,  &c,  is 
written  with  great  ability,  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp  of  those  diffi- 
cult and  abstract  subjects,  as  manifests  what  an  advance  had  been 
made  upon  the  speculations  of  his  predecessors.  The  scientific 
results  of  the  contest  of  Berengarius  with  Lanfranc,  have  already 
been  hinted  at,  and  thus,  as  the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  through 
the  streams  flowing  into  Europe,  from  Constantinople,  and  from 
Arabia,  became  more  extended,  and  less  fragmentary ;  and  as 
men,  by  degrees,  were  able  to  gaze  on  the  full  orb  of  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  splendid  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  to  see 
that  the  whole  scibile  of  human  cognition  could  be  reduced,  from 
a  comparative  chaos,  into  system  ;  they  doggedly  and  laboriously 
set  about  piling  together,  under  headings  and  divisions,  the  whole 
mass  of  information  that  was  extant  at  their  day.  This,  Hugh 
of  S.  Victor's  attempted — this  was  the  work  that  immortalized 
the  name  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  Men  had  studied  reasoning, 
and  the  laws  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  they  naturally  brought 
their  knowledge  to  account.  But,  systematizing  is  not  science. 
An  encyclopaedia,  however  much  matter  may  be  thrown  into  it, 
and  however  cleverly  it  may  be  put  together,  is  not  the  highest 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  corpse,  the  anatomy 
remains  as  marvellous  in  the  economy  and  wisdom  of  its  order 
and  arrangement,  as  in  a  living  body ;  but  a  corpse  represents  the 
silent  power  of  death.  Anatomy  must  be  animated  by  a  living 
spirit,  and  then  the  relations  of  its  parts  will  manifest  their  power, 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  the  world.  This,  men  gradually  began 
to  see.f     The  masses  of  knowledge  must  receive  the  animation  of 

*  "  Betrachtete  man  das  Studium  der  Dialektik  vorerst  als  reine  Denkiibung,  so  tauchte 
allgemach  audi  die  Frage  uach  dem  inueren  Zusamnieuhauge  der  Dialektik  mit  der  Metaphy- 
sik,  und  naeh  ihrer  Bedeutuug  fur  die  Behaudlung  theologischer  Fragen  auf.  Gerbert,  der 
Freuud  des  Kaisers  Otto  III.,  loste  eiii  voudieseni  gelegentlich  aufgeworfeues  logisches  Beden- 
keu  dadurcli  dass  er  die  Frage  auf  das  metaphysische  Gebiet  hiuuberleukte.  Der  Kaiser  wollte 
wisseu,  wie  es  sich  dialektiscb  rec litter tigeu  lasse,  dass  Porpliyrius  sage,  das  uuterscheidende 
Merknial  eines  Subjectes,  z.  B.  das  Merkmal  rational*,  kcinne  audi  wieder  eiu  anderes,  uudzwar 
verwandtes,  naher  und  euger  bestimmeudes  Merkmal,  z.  B.  ratione  uti,  erbalteu,  da  docb  der 
Priidicatsbegritf  der  weitere  uud  umfasseudere  sein  soil.  Diess  veranlasste  Gerbert  zur  Abfas- 
suug  der  Schrift :  De  rationali  et  ratione  uti,  iu  welcher  er  zur  Losimg  der  beregteu  Schwierig- 
keit  auf  das  Verhaltniss  von  Moglichkeit,  und  Wirklicbkeit,  Substauz  und  Accidenz  eiugelit, 
urn  zu  zeigen.  dass  ratione  uti  als  actus  mehr  umfasse  als  derBegriff  rationale  und  als  Accidenz 
ein  Pradicat  des  Subjectes  rationale  sein  konne  ;  ferner  weist  er  darauf  bin,  dass  es  nebeu  den 
allgemeiiien  Urtbeilen  audi  besondere  gebe  in  welcheu  das  Pradicat  nur  iu  Beziebung  auf  das 
particular  geuoniinene  Subject  der  anfaugliehere  Begriff  zu  sein  braucbt;  endlicb  ist  uberliaupf 
das  Pradicat  niclit  allzeit  grosser,  als  das  Subject,  indem  in  den  Defiuitionen  der  Umfaug  vou 
Subject  uud  Piadicat  sich  geradezudeckt."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  p.  48,  49.) 

t  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  to  say  tbe  least,  that  the  master-pieces  of  mediaeval  science 
should  be  produced  at  the  very  time  that  the  great  architectural  master-pieces  were  conceiv- 
ed, and.  at  least,  partially  realized.  The' delight  that  mediaeval  theologians  take  in  comparing 
their  works  to  churches  and  cathedrals  points  to  something  more  than  an  accidental  relation- 
ship. Montalembert  says:— "  Cologne,  forme,  avec  Strasbourg  et  Fribourg,  la  magnifique  tri- 
logie  gothique  des  hords  du  Rhin.  En  France,  Chartres,  dedi6e  en  1260.  apres  un  siecle  et  demi 
de  perseverance ;  Reims  (1232),  la  cathedrale  de  la  monarchic,  Amiens  (1228),  Beauvais  (1250), 
la  Saiute-Chapelleet  Saint-Denis;  la  facade  de  Notre-Dame  (1223);  en  Belgique,  Saiute-Gudule 
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an  intellectual  life.  The  spiraculum  vitce  must  be  breathed  inl 
the  ready  clay — S.  Thomas  must  turn  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Alben 
into  the  power  of  an  intellectual  life.  The  one,  long  ago,  has 
been  dead,  strangled  in  the  mightiness  of  its  own  birth — a  monster 
accumulation  of  all  human  knowledge  of  that  day,  thrown  into 
order  and  division,  but  dead.  The  other,  a  clear,  scientific  expo- 
sition of  the  truth  of  God,  animated  throughout  every  portion  of 
its  organism  with  the  vitality  of  a  scientific  life  ;  of  a  life  that  has 
lived,  and  fought,  and  conquered,  from  that  day  to  this ;  a  life 
which  is  so  living,  that  it  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the  most 
consummate  masters  of  human  thought,  and,  through  the  strength 
of  its  vitality,  has  given  intellectual  vigour  to  men,  who,  unexer- 
cised in  its  power,  would  have  remained  comparatively  feeble  all 
their  lives.* 

The  quiet  monks  in  the  peaceful  Benedictine  monasteries,  who 
introduced  the  study  of  dialectics  into  the  schools,  little  knew 
what  they  were  about — that  those  imperfect  translations  of  Boe- 
thius  were  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  which  would  shake 
the  Catholic  intellectual  world,  f  It  was  all  well  enough  for  men 
busied  in  the  love  of  God,  and  balanced  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  exercise  their  minds  upon  literary  re- 
mains, saved  from  the  wreck  of  Greek  and  Eoman  letters.  But, 
all  the  students  at  the  monasteries  were  not  monks ;  or,  if  they 
were,  there  were  not  wanting  those  whose  ardent  natures  would 
find  greater  pleasure  in  intellectual  contest,  than  in  the  quiet 
monotony  of  religious  routine.  Such  youths,  when  they  had 
learnt  to  use  the  weapons  which  had  been  put  into  their  hands, 
awkward  and  clumsy  as  they  might  have  been,  were  bent  upon 
leaving  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  to  brandish  them  in  the 
world*}    Dialectics  soon  began  to  be  applied  to  faith.    The  Church 

de  Bruxelles  (1226);  et  l'eglise  des  Dunes,  batie  par  quatre  cents  moines  en  cinquante  ana 
(1214-62);  en  Augletarre,  Salisbury,  le  plus  belle  de  totites  (1220)  une  moitie  de  York  (1227-60) ; 
le  clioeur  d'Ely  (1235) ;  la  nef  de  Durham  (1212),  et  l'abbaye  nationale  de  Westminster  (1247) ;  en 
Espagne,  Burgos  et  Toledo,  fondees  par  Saint  Ferdinand  (1228) ;  et  presque  toutes  ces  oeuvres 
colossales,  entreprises  et  menees  a  fin  par  une  seule  ville  on  un  seul  chapitre,  taudis  que  les 
plus  puissants  royaumes  d'anjourd'lmi  seraieut  hors  d'etat  avec  touteleurfisoalit6d'enachever 
une  seule."     (Hist,  de  S.  Eliz.,  Introd.,  p.  95,  96.) 

*"Michaud  says  truly  of  Albert  and  S.  Thomas :—"  Avant  d'avoir  pour  eleve  Thomas 
d'Aquin,  Albert  le  Grand  etait  un  prodige  de  science,  uu  honime  incomparable ;  quand  Thomas 
eut  graudi  sous  sou  enseignemeut,  Albei-t  fut  oublie.  (Gfuillaume  de  Ghampeaux,  Introd., 
p.  10.) 

t  Possibly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  veneration  iti  which  S.  Augustine  was  held  by  the  monks, 
logic  would  not  so  easily  have  crept  into  the  monastic  schools.  "  The  high  reputation  which 
St.  Augustine  obtained  in  the  Christian  Church,"  says  Brucker,  "gave  his  treatise  on  dialec- 
tics universal  authority,  and  led  those  who  were  inclined  to  philosophize,  implicitly  to  follow 
his  method  of  applying  the  subtleties  of  Stoic  reasoning,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine, to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  revelation.  The  dialectic  art,  thus  intro- 
duced, was  further  encouraged  by  Latin  versions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Categories.  The  study  of  logical  subtleties  was  pursued  under 
these  guides  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  whence  many  scholars 
from  England  and  Scotland  carried  this  kind  of  philosophy  into  their  own  countries;  and  from 
Britain,  it  afterwards  passed  into  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe."  (History  of  Philos., 
drawn  up  by  Enfield,  Book  VII,,  Gap.  III.,  s.  2,  p.  361.) 

t  "  As  we  glance  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  perceive  the  philosophical 
character  of  scholasticism  coming  more  into  view.  In  its  progress  through  that  period,  it  ex- 
hibits not  so  much  the  literary  form  as  the  professorial.    We  find  individuals  eminent  for  their 
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iad  grown  into  vast  and  stately  proportions.  Her  creed  had  to 
>e  defended,  illustrated,  proved  ;  her  rights  had  to  be  maintained. 
Philosophy,  theology,  and  law  were  to  be  mastered  by  those  who 
were  to  be  her  champions ;  and  dialectics  were  the  most  power- 
ful weapons,  in  the  hands  of  the  dispensers  of  her  gifts.  The 
stream  of  learning  from  the  East,  tinged  with  its  Oriental  fanati- 
cism ;  and  the  principles  of  Greek  thought,  which  sharpened  still 
more  the  keen  edge  of  the  mind,  entered  into  the  soul  of  European 
society.  This,  added  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  supernatural 
faith,  the  marvels  performed  by  saints,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
terference of  the  unseen  in  human  affairs,  worked  the  mind  into 
enthusiasm.  The  spirit  was  ready  to  be  acted  on  throughout  its 
circumference,  by  the  unimpeded  influence  of  truth. 

The  Church  was  far  too  wise  to  allow  instruments,  so  finely 
strung,  to  waste  all  their  power  in  personal  displays.  She  was  the 
Ecclesia  Docens,  and  she  undertook  their  direction.  She  knew 
the  task  of  governing  minds,  and  felt  her  responsibility  in  guid- 
ing them  in  their  fiery  impetuosity — in  their  headlong  speed,  to 
the  gate  of  truth.  Ever  looking  into  the  future,  with  an  eye  that 
sees  farther  than  human  vision,  she  perceived  her  opportunity, 
and  seized  upon  it.* 

The  Sees  of  the  Bishops  were  centres  of  her  influence.  End- 
less branches  radiated  from  them,  as  they  themselves  seemed  to 
radiate  from  the  Apostolic  See.  Or  again,  they  form  the  knots  in 
the  vast  net-work  of  the  Hierarchy  spread  throughout  the  world, 
and  maintain  its  whole  complexity  in  power,  unity,  and  order. 
The  Council  of  Home,  in  1078,  took  a  broad  and  masterly  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  met  the  wants  of  the  age.  By 
the  side  of  every  Episcopal  Cathedral,  it  placed  a  school  of  liberal 
arts.f      It  stands  to    reason,  that  the   most  important  capitals 


talents  as  lecturers,  like  the  Sophist  of  old,  leading  after  them,  by  the  charm  of  their  voice, 
troops  of  sequacious  hearers,  as  they  went  from  place  to  place.  This  was  a  state  of  efferve- 
scence. What  was  wanting  evidently  for  the  literary  perfection  of  the  system,  was  a  more  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  stores  of  ancient  philosophy.  Individuals  were  vaguely  seeking 
lather  to  origiuate  systems  of  their  own,  thau  working  ou  any  established  method.  (Hamp- 
den's Bampton  Lectures,  Led.  II., p.  73.) 

*  What  evidence  is  more  luminous  of  the  Church's  divine  guidance,  than  that  given  in 
every  page  <>f  her  history  regarding  her  unswerving  course  in  the  midst  of  so  many  storms  ? 
Straight  and  direct,  she  has  ever  gone.  Men  may  fear  her,  and  hate  her;  they  may,  and  do, 
think  her  obstinate  and  wrong-headed— that  is,  they  do  not  follow  her— but  one  thing  they  are 
constrained  to  admit,  that  the  long-enduring  battle  of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  a  con- 
sistent tight,  in  which  she  has  always  shown  the  same  front,  has  always  fought  under  the 
same  colours ;  and  has  known — what  no  religious  organism  has  ever  been  able  to  learn — how 
to  keep  men  of  vigorous,  independent,  and  enthusiastic  temperament  upon  her  side,  and  to 
turn  all  their  energy  and  tire  to  her  own  account.  This,  in  so  long  a  course  of  years,  caunot 
be  simply  human  prudence — it  is  Divine  wisdom. 

t  Michaud  speaking  of  this  period  says :— "  Les  ecoles  palatines  ont  disparu,  ou  du  moms 
celle  de  Paris,  puisque  nous  voyous  Philippe  Ier  envoyer  son  tils,  Louis  VI.,  a  l'ecole  de  Saint- 
Denis.  Mais  les  ecoles  episcopates,  les  ecoles  claustrales,  aussi  bien  que  les  ecoles  li lues  qui 
commeucent  a  se  fonder,  sont  en  pleine  vigueur.  La  philosophic  emmaillottee  jusque-la  dans 
la  dialectique,  cherche  a  protiter  de  la  force  que  lui  ont  coniiiiuniquee  Scot  Erigene  et  Gerbert 
et  ;\  devenir  one  science.  La  theologie  est  en  pleine  germination  :  trop  vivace  pour  se  conten- 
ter  de  quelques  discussions  sur  des  points  isoles,  elle  aspire  a  produire  des  systemes.  One  si-ve 
abondante  circule  dans  toute  ses  parties;  la  nietapliysique.  la  morale,   la  jurisprudence,  la 
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would  be  the  first  to  grow  into  a  larger  life.  Kome,  being  tl 
seat  of  the  Papacy,  was  ever  the  first  seat  of  authority;  but  Pari* 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  intellectual  Europe.  Its 
position,  its  resources,  its  healthiness,  the  balminess  of  its  air,  its 
traditions — which  ran  back  to  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin,  and  had 
not  been  altogether  extinguished — point  to  it  as  the  natural 
centre  of  university  activity. 


mystique,  la  science  de  l'Ecriture  sainte  clierchent  a  d^velopper  lenrs  principes  intrinseques, 
a  etendre  leurs  racines,  a  solidifier  leur  tronc  a  devenir  ce  cliene  vigoureux  que  le  treizieine 
siecle  a  appele  la  Summe  de  Saint  Tlwmas  d'Aquin."    (Ghiillaume  de  Clwmpecmx,  Chap.  I.,  p.  71,  72.) 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


PARIS.       THE    UNIVERSITY. 


PART    I. 

Like  the  solar  system,  according  to  the  theory  of  La  Place,  the 
Universities  were  not  organized  in  a  day.  Both  were  develop- 
ments out  of  chaos  and  confusion,  into  order.  Power  and  method 
had  to  expand  into  a  vast  system  of  intellectual  activity ;  and 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  new  world  were  to  be  exercised  in  the 
highest  and  most  splendid  forms  of  human  thought.  This,  of 
course,  took  time.  A  few  teachers  came  as  adventurers,  or  to 
assist  in  the  Episcopal  schools.  Then,  some  took  lodgings,  and 
hired  rooms.  Others,  having  received  a  good  education,  and  be- 
ing active,  enterprising  fellows,  pushed  their  way,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  obscurity;  drew  young  men  under  their  influence, 
and  made  a  name.*  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
saw  which  way  the  current  was  running.  He  at  once  founded, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  high  school  in  the 
capital.f  Now,  the  great  development  began  in  earnest.^  Here, 
Lanfranc  taught ;  and  astonished  his  hearers,  by  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence. 

There  were  not  only  deeply-learned  men  acting  as  doctors  in 
the  schools  of  Paris ;  but  young  men  with  no  learning,  and  little 
experience,  would  undertake  to  collect  students  around  them,  and 
to  teach  a  class.  Cardinal  de  Vitry  speaks  of  these  conceited 
young  professors,  and  warns  the  inexperienced  against  them.  He 
says  that  all  their  learning  was  in  their  copy-books  and  text-books, 


*  "  Nous  avons  dit  que  le  gout  de  l'instructiou  s'etait  reveille  vers  la  fin  du  Xe  siecle.  Dea 
professeurs  suivis  d'uue  foule  d'auditeurs  de  tout  age  et  de  toute  condition  parcouraient  les 
provinces,  donnant  des  lecous  sur  les  places  publiques  et  meuie  eu  pleiue  campagne.  An  XITe 
siecle,  l'cnseignement  se  coucentra  surtout  dans  Paris,  qui,  sous  la  parole  eloquente  d'Ansehne, 
de  Guillaume  de  Cliampeaux,  et  surtout  d'Abelard,  devint  rapidmeut  le  foyer  intellectual  de 
1' Europe.  A  Notre-Dame,  a  Saint-Victor,  a  Sainte-Genevieve  affluaieut  des  nnlliers  d'etudiauts, 
Venus  nonseulement  des  provinces  de  France,  mais  encore  d'ltalie,  d'Augleterre  et  des  autres 
Etats  du  Nord."     (Franklin,  Eglise  Cathe'drale  de  Notre-Dame,  p.  3.) 

t  "  Die  Pariser  Uuiversitat  liatte  also  einen  vorherrscliend  theologischen  Charakter:  imd 
dieser  datirte  sich  von  der  Zeit  her,  als  der  Biscliof  von  Paris,  Gottfried  von  Boulogne,  gegen 
Eude  des  eilfteu  Jahrhunderts  eine  hohere  Schule  errichtete,  welclie  zuerst  durch  Lantrank, 
dann  durch  Wilhelm  von  Cliampeaux  und  Abalard  einen  srossen  Ruf  erlangte,  und  eine  grosse 
Meuge  von  Horern  aus  Nah  und  Fern  uach  Paris  zog."     (Werner,  Vol.  I., p.  102.) 

t  Cf.  Newman  On  Universities,  L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  p.  365.) 
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and  that  by  force  of  prayers,  caresses,  and  even  money,  they  strove 
to  gather  about  them  a  crowd  of  curious  young  men,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  waste  their  time  in  futile  questions.  *  Some  young 
men  are  mentioned,  as  being  so  dull  and  negligent,  as  to  learn 
nothing,  even  under  the  ablest  masters — continually  on  the  move, 
never  resting  with  this  master  or  that,  ever  changing  their  books, 
and  their  course  of  studies;  sometimes  attending  lectures  in 
winter,  and  giving  them  up  in  .summer.  Some  did  only  barely 
enough  to  secure  to  them  their  titles  of  scholar,  or  to  preserve  the 
stipend  which  was  given  to  poor  students.  They  would  be  seen 
sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  lecture-hall  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  perhaps ;  and  were  said  to  prefer  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  decretists,  because  they  took  place  at  three  o'clock,  and  thus 
they  were  enabled  to  sleep  all  the  morning.  However,  they  made 
up  for  their  idleness  by  their  ostentation,  employing  men  to  carry 
enormous  volumes  before  them,  through  the  streets,  so  that  people 
might  take  them  for  excessively  learned  and  studious  young  men. 
Others,  on  returning  home,  in  order  to  make  their  friends  imagine 
that  they  had  been  working  hard,  would  carry  with  them  a  large 
parchment  book,  full  of  blank  leaves,  and  very  elegantly  bound 
in  red.f 

The  turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  city  of  students  from  every 
part  of  the  world  can  be  imagined.  The  narrow  streets  swarmed 
with  clerks  and  students,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  pleasures  of  some  fresh  intellectual  excitement.^ 
Then  came  Abelard,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  with  their  noisy, 
boisterous  following.  Paris  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  name  for 
depth,  and  activity  of  theological  display.  What  Bologna  was, 
and  Modena  and  Orleans  became,  for  law;  Padua,  for  liberal  arts; 
Salerno  for  medicine;  and  Toledo,  for  mathematics — Paris  now 
became,  for  theology,  the  Summum  Scientm.  She  decided  cases 
of  conscience,  and  was  consulted  by  Popes  and  Kings.     The  third 


*  JoTin  of  Salisbury  had  full  experience  of  the  weaknesses  of  would-be  learned  men: — "Er- 
rant utique,  et  impudenter  errant,  qui  philosophiam  in  solis  verbis  consistere  opinantur.  Er- 
rant qui  virtutem  verba  putant.  ut  hi  cum  lignu.  Nam  vitutis  commendatio  consistit  obopere, 
et  sapientia.m  virtus  inseparabiliter  comitatur.  Unde  constat,  quia  illi  qui  verbis  inhserent, 
malunt  videri  quam  esse  sapieutes.  Plateas  circumeunt,  terunt  limina  doctiornm,  qnsestiun- 
culas  movent,  intricant  verba,  ut  sutim  et  alienuin  obducant  sen  sum,  paratiores  ventilare  quam 
examinare  si  quid  difflcultatis  emersit.  Verentur  tamen  prodere  imperitiam  suam  jectatores 
sapientisB,  non  amatores,  et  id  quod  nesciunt,  pravo  pudore  neseire,  quam  quaerere  et  discere 
malunt,  prsesertim  si  adsunt  alii,  quibns  uotum  [arbitrenttir quod  ipsi  nesciunt;  fastum  tamen] 
eornm  ferre  non  poteris:  de  omni  materia  loquuntur  subito,  dijudieant  omues,  culpant  alios,  se 
fpsos  prsedicant,  jastant  se  invenisse  de  novo,  quod  tritum  est  ab  antiquis,  et  testimonio  libro- 
rum  per  setates  multas  ad  tempora nostra  perductum.     (Polycrat,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  662.) 

t  Odofied  speaks  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  giving  nim  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  one  hundred  livres:— "  What  does  he  do  ?  Why,  he  has  his  books  ornamented  with 
gold  initials  and  strange  monsters,  and  has  a  new  pair  of  boots  every  Saturday."  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  weakness  with  the  students  of  the  Paris  schools. 

t  "  Qu'  est-ce  que  ces  luttes  de  savants,  demande  un  chancelier,  sinon  de  vrais  combats  de 
coqs.  qui  nous  couvrent  de  ridicule  aux  yeux  des  laiques?  Uu  coq  se  redresse  contre  un  autre. 
et  se  herisse  ...  11  en  est  de  meme  aujourd'hui  de  nos  professeurs.  Les  coqs  se  battent  a. 
coups  de  bee  et  de  griffes :  1'  amour  propre,  quelqu'un  l'a  dit,  est  arme  d'un  ergot  redoutable." 
(De  La  Marche.  p.  417.) 
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Council  of  Lateran  helped  the  movement  on.  Paris  became  the 
centre  of  an  attraction,  which  possessed  the  power  of  drawing 
everything  like  intellectual  life,  however  distant,  into  itself. 
Crowds  of  students,  from  every  portion  of  Europe,  filled  the  city, 
already  half  inhabited  by  Jews.  It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
multitude  to  exist,  or  to  be  taught  on  any  rule,  without  some 
permanent  arrangement  for  the  schools.*  This  pressure  gave 
rise  to  the  University.  The  Episcopal  Seminary,  S.  Victor's,  S. 
Genevieve,  and  S.  Germain's,  which,  alone,  at  this  period,  had 
permanent  professors,  formed  the  basis  of  this  splendid  institution. 
The  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  waited  on  the  intel- 
lectual market  of  the  University.  Men  would  arrive,  perhaps 
from  Salerno,  and  give  lectures  on  medicine;  then  others  would 
set  up  and  descant -on  civil  and  canon  law,  until  Paris  became 
crammed  with  a  diverse  population  of  boys  and  men  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  East — eager,  excited,  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  animal  passion,  half  civilized,  and  glowing  with 
an  indescribable  desire  after  knowledge  and  after  fame.  At  length, 
some  of  these  teachers  put  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  the  University  thus  took  a  wider 
development.  All  kinds  flocked  to  the  schools.f  There  were 
starving,  friendless  lads,  with  their  unkempt  heads,  and  their 
tattered  suits,  who  walked  the  streets,  hungering  for  bread,  and 
famishing  for  knowledge,  and  hankering  after  a. sight  of  some  of 
those  great  doctors,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  when  far 
away  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  or  the  fields  of  France.     Some 


*  About  1127,  Bishop  Stephen  de  Senlis  did  his  best  to  put  things  in  order:—"  Discreta  ete- 
nira  providentia  tain  vene.rabilis  Stephani,  Parisiensis  episcopi,  quam  couveutus  Parisiensis  ec- 
clesie,  evitando  molestiam  et  iuquietationem  claustro  iuferri,  statuendo  concessit,  ut  neque 
scolares  extranci  iu  domibus  clanstri  ulterius  hospitarentur,  ueque  in  ilia  parte  claustri  quae 
vulgo  Tresantue  nominautur  deinceps  legerent  neque  scole  habereutur;  sed  amore  et  gratia 
donmi  Stephani  presulis,  infra  ambitum  claustri,  quidaru  locus  adherens  Episcopali  curie,  per 
quam  introitum  et  exitem  scolares  habebant,  ex  coniinuni  assensu  episcopi  et  Capituli  electus 
et  coopertus  est,  in  quo  scole  ecclesie  deinceps  teuerentur  et  regerentur."  (Parvum  Pastorale 
Eccl.,  Paris.:  vid.  Franklin,  p.  3.) 

t  The  following  lines,  from  the  Metamorph.  Golice,  p.  28,  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
professors  in  those  days : — 

"  Ibi  Doctor  cernitur  ille  Carnotensis, 

Cujus  lingua  vehemeus  truncat  velut  ensis, 

Et  hie  pra?sul  prjesulum  stat  Pictaviensis, 

Prius  et  nubentium  miles  et  Castrensis 


Celebrem  Theologum  vidimus  Lombardum 
Cum  Yvone  Helyam  Petrnm  et  Bernardum, 
Quorum  onobalsamum,  spiratos  et  nardum, 
Et  profess!  plurimi  sunt  Abaelardum, 
Reginaldus  monachus  clamose  coutendit, 
Et  obliquis  singulos  verbis  covnprehendit, 
Hos  et  hos  redargnit,  nee  in  se  descendit, 
Qui  nostrum  Porphyrinm  laqueo  suspendit 
Robertus  Theologus  corde  viveus  mundo 
Adest  et  Manerius,  quern  nullis  secundo, 
Alto  loquens  spiritu  et  ore  profuudo, 
Quo  quideni  subtilior  uullusest  in  mundo. 
Hinc  et  Bartholomams  faciem  acutus 
Rhetor,  dialecticus.  sermone  astutus, 
Et  Robertus  Amiclas  simile  secutus, 
Cum  his,  quos  praetereo,  populus  minutus." 

(See  Prautl,  Vol.  II.,  p.  230.) 
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were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  follow  a  course  of  th< 
ology.  We  read  of  one  poor  fellow  on  his  death-bed,  having 
nothing  else,  giving  his  shoes  and  stockings  to  a  companion,  to 
procure  a  mass  for  his  soul.  Some  were  only  too  glad  to  carry 
holy  water  to  private  houses,  " selon  la  coutume  Gallicane"  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  some  small  remuneration.  Some  were  desti- 
tute of  necessary  clothing.  One  tunic  sometimes  served  for  three, 
who  took  it  in  turns — two  went  to  bed,  whilst  the  third  dressed 
himself  and  hurried  off  to  school.  Some  spent  all  their  scanty 
means  in  buying  parchments,  and  wasted  their  strength,  through 
half  the  night,  poring  over  crabbed  manuscript,  or  in  puzzling 
out  that  jargon  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks.  Whole  nights,  some  would  remain  awake  on  their  hard 
pallets,  in  those  unhealthy  cells,  trying  to  work  out  some  problem 
proposed  by  the  professor  in  the  schools.*  But  there  were  rich 
as  well  as  poor  at  Paris,  f  There  was  Langton,  like  others,  famous 
for  his  opulence,  who  taught,  and  then  became  Canon  of  Notre 
Dame;  and  Thomas  a  Becker,  who,  as  a  youth,  came  here  to  seek 
the  charm  of  gay  society. 

Indeed,  all  eyes,  even  those  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  following  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  the  remainder  in  resting  on  quiet  woodland,  and 
placid  stream,  and  solemn  mountain,  and  those,  too,  which  had 
been  practised  in  more  active  work,  all  turned  to  Paris,  all  gazed 
on  that  busy,  eager  swarm,  which  was  ever  working  at,  and  puri- 
fying, and  taking  possession  of,  the  learning  of  the  past. J;  These 
silent  thinkers,  at  first,  were  mystified,  and  then  were  sad.  The 
dry  seed  which  they  so  gently  had  sown  in  the  mind  of  a  former 
generation,  had  taken  a  terrific  growth.  Those  chance  words  of 
Porphyry  had  set  on  foot  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Who  would  care  to  study,  at  Fulda,  at  S.  Gall,  at  York,  or  at 

*  "  De  toutes  les  contrees  de  l'Europe,  les  disciples  affluent  autour  des  maitres  qui  out  ac- 
quis uue  repetation  de  savoir,  en  quelque  brauche  que  ce  soit.  La  plupart  des  orateurs  etran- 
gers  dont  nous  avons  eu  a  parler,  Etienne  de  Langton,  Prevostin,  Robert  Grosse-Tete,  avaient 
etudie  dans  1' University  de  Paris  avant  d'y  professer  ou  d'y  exercer  des  charges.  Cette  expa- 
triation, a  laquelle  1' amour  de  la  science  condamne  les  jeuues  gens,  leur  est  fort  utile,  si  1'ou 
en  croit  Jacques  de  Vitry :  car  dans  leur  pays,  sous  le  toit  paternel,  ils  vivent  au  milieu  des 
delices  et  de  mille  occupations  frivoles  qui  les  empechent  de  travailler,  c'est  pourquoi  ils  pre- 
ferent,  quaud  ils  sont  sages,  s'en  aller  ailleurs.  Au  sein  du  l'Universite,  ils  trouvent  accueil  et 
protection,  ils  jouissent  d'une  certaine  independanee  et  de  privileges  envies,  qui  cependant  ne 
tournent  pas  to uj ours,  au  profit  des  etudes,  car  ils  sont  une  cause  de  trouble  et  de  conflits  per- 
petuate. A  chaque  instant,  les  cours  sont  interrompus.  De  la  des  plaintes  et  des  doleances 
comrne  nous  en  avons  recueillide  la  bouclie  de  plusieurs  sermonnaires."  (La  Chaire  Francaise 
au  moyen  age,  par  A.  Lecoy  De  La  Marche,  Troisieme  par  tie.  p.  416.) 

t  The  servants  "gareones"  were  notorious  as  a  thieving,  gambling  class  of  extortioners, 
who  robbed  their  masters  at  every  opportunity,  and  they  had  many  a  one. 

%  The  fact  of  Bishops,  and  even  Popes  being  chosen  from  clever  professors,  rather  than  from 
monastic  contemplatives,  shows  the  turn  the  world  was  taking  even  in  the  twelfth  century. 
"  Les  pontifes  (jtaient  plus  raremeut  alors  choisis  partial  les  religieux  que  parmi  les  professeurs 
distingues.  La  plupart  des  grands  eveques  de  cette  epoque  durant  leur  elevation  a  l'eclat  de 
leur  enseignement.  Yves  eveque  de  chartres,  Hildebert  eveque  du  Mans  et  plus  tard  arche- 
veque  de  Tours.  Baudry  6v6que  de  Rennes,  Alb^ric  acheveque  de  Bourges.  Goscelin  on  Josce- 
lin  eveque  de  Chartres,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  eveque  de  Poitiers,  Ulger  eveque  d'Augers.  Gau- 
thier  de  Mortagne  eveque  de  Laon  avaient  6te  ecolatres  de  quelque  cath6drale."  (Michaud, 
Introd.,p.  21.) 
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Cifceaux ;  or  to  dwell  amongst  the  hills  of  Germany  and  France, 
when  Anselm,  William,  Abelard,  or  Hugh,  were  dazzling  the 
world  in  intellectual  Paris  ?  Who  would  care  to  go  to  the  trick- 
lings  on  the  mountain  side,  when  large  draughts  could  be  imbibed 
from  the  great  reservoir  itself?  Hence,  in  the  desert,  on  the  hill- 
top, and  in  the  fruitful  valley,  a  gradual  movement  might  have 
been  discerned.  Solitude  and  peace  join  in  the  uproar  of  a  vast 
city!  The  Trinitarians  had  launched  into  the  troubled  sea,  and 
were  lecturing  at  S.  Mathurin's  as  early  as  1209.*  Then  Stephen 
Lexington,  stung  by  the  satires  of  the  Mendicants,  brings  in  the 
ascetic  children  of  S.  Bernard,  f  and  the  Cistercian  drops  his  pick 
and  spade,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Paris ;  the  Carmelites,  too,  are 
seen  clustering  with  their  sandaled  feet  at  the  foot  of  S.  Genevieve ; 
and  the  Augustinians,  at  Montmartre;  then,  there  are  the  Black 
Monks  of  S.  Benedict,  who  are  heavy  at  heart,  and  quietly  hide 
themselves  away  near  the  great  Abbey  of  S.  Germain,  to  watch 
and  take  advantage  of  the  movement;  J  Cluny  is  there,  and  even 
the  silent  and  solitary  Carthusian,  struck  by  the  pulse  that  throbs 
in  the  heart  of  the  outer  world,  throws  himself  into  the  whirl  of 
intellectual  activity.§  Provincial  schools  cease  to  satisfy.  Bishops 
forward  their  contingents  to  the  growing  city  of  science;  and  we 
read  of  the  seminaries  of  Laon,  Narbonne,  and  Bayeux,  taking 
their  place  amongst  the  rest.|| 

It  will  be  well  rapidly  to  touch  upon  the  foundation  of  Notre 
Dame,  S.  Genevieve,  and  S.  Catharine's;  on  the  colleges  of  the 
Premonstratensians,  the  Carthusians,  and  the  Cluniacs;  on  S. 
Martin's;  and  on  that  influential  college  which  opposed  the 
Eegulars  so  violently,  the  famous  Sorbonne. 

The  oldest,  and  most  celebrated  school  of  Paris,  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  owes  its  origin  to  the  enlightened  influence  of  Charle- 
magne. It  was  when  he  met  that  able  Yorkshireman,  Alcuin,  in 
Italy,  that  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  systematically  bringing 


*  The  Mendicants  called  the  monks  of  Clairvaux  "  Homines  nullius  litteraturm,"  and  "  Culince 
magis  deditos  quam  scholartmi  exercitiis."  The  monks  lived  a  very  hard  life  in  Paris.  On  meat- 
days,  they  had  half  a  pound  of  hoiled  beef;  on  meagre-days,  two  eggs,  or  a  couple  of  roast 
herrings. 

t  They  were  famed  for  the  learning  of  their  professors— for  instance :  Michael  Lacte  (1228), 
John  Boileau,  John  de  JBorcho,  and  Thomas  Wright,  a  scholar  of  Hales,  and  fellow-student  with  S. 
Bonaveuture. 

t  What  Dr.  Newman  says  of  the  English  universities  may  receive  a  wider  application : — 
"  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,- that  the  colleges  in  the  English  universities  may  be  considered,  in 
matter  of  fact,  to  be  the  lineal  descendants,  or  heirs,  of  the  Benedictine  school  of  Charlemagne" 
(Atlantis  III.,  p.  62)— for  it  was  the  Benedictine,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  who  opened  the  first  really 
public  school  in  Paris. 

§  "  Derriere  Luxembourg,  les  Churtreux  solitaires, 
Apres  avoir  long  temps  prie  Dieu  de  concert, 
Assemblez  a  l'Eglise  oh  leur  Cceur  est  ouvert, 
Out  leur  provision  de  livres  necessaires." 

(Michel  de  Marollcs,  p.  47.) 
||  So  the  monks  of  Croyland  sent  scholars  to  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Gloucester, 
be,  and  had  separate  colleges  under  their  uames  at  Oxford. 
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the  light  of -learning  into  France.*  He  founded  the  Pah 
school,  which  was  Peripatetic,  following  him  wherever  he  went; 
and  he  loved  to  join  his  sons  and  his  daughters  in  taking  lessons 
from  its  learned  men.  Then  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Bishops 
under  his  influence  to  erect  free  schools  in  connection  with  their 
cathedrals.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
school  of  Notre  Dame.  The  cloister  of  the  metropolitan  church, 
for  some  centuries,  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Even  when  S.  Genevieve  became  most  influential  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  the  reunions  of  the  Faculties  took  place  at 
Notre  Dame.  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Chancellor 
of  Notre  Dame  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  Chancellors 
of  the  University.f  What  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  began,  was 
continued  by  the  successors  of  both.  Clement  of  Hibernia,  Claud, 
Aldric,  Amalarius,  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  Mannon,  carried  on  the  work.  But  it  was  the 
Benedictine  Monk,  Kemigius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  ninth  century, 
who  started  the  first  really  public  school  in  Paris.  Its  reputation 
grew  steadily  under  Adam  the  Englishman,  a  professor  at  a  school 
at  Petit-Pont;  and  under  that  extraordinary  book-worm  Peter 
Comestor,  and  under  Peter  the  Cantor,  and  Michael  de  Corbeil— 
till  the  contests  of  Abelard,  and  William  of  Cbampeaux,  drew 
upon  it  the  concentrated  notice  of  the  Paris  public.];  The  Cathe- 
dral, in  Abelard's  time  (Sacro  Sancta  Ecclesia  Civitatis  Parisi- 
orum),  was  composed  of  two  distinct  churches,  one,  dedicated  to 
S.  Stephen;  the  other,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  present 
magnificent  structure  was  begun  in  the  year  1163,  and  was  finished 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  all  the  old  plans 
of  Paris,  that  grand,  sombre  temple  seems  to  overtower,  and,  by 
its  majestic  proportions,  to  overshadow,  the  churches  that  surround 
it.     Its  cloister,  with  its  dependencies,  extended  to  the  north  and 


*  "  Charlemagne,  revenant  d'ltalie  en  781,  rencontra  a  Parrael'esprit  le  pins  vaste  et  leplus 
actifdn  Vllle.  siecle,  le  celebre  Alcuin,  disciple  de.  Hechbert;  c'etait  un  Anglo-Saxon,  ne  dans 
la  ville  d'York.  residence  habituelle  des  rois  de  North  mnbre,  et  fameuse  deja  par  sou  ecole  et 
sa  riche  bibliotheque.  Charlemagne,  qui  depuis  longtemps  songeait  a  restaurer  les  lettres  en 
Gaule,  se  laissa  guider  dans  cette  voie  par  Alcuin,  qu'il  b' attach  a  intimement.  Leur  influence 
se  fit  aussitot  seutir;  en  me.me  temps  que  s'orgauisaient  les  ecoUs  palatines,  classes  ambulant es 
qui  accompagnaient  partout  le  monarque,  et  oil  lau-meme  ue  dedaignait  pas  de  s'asseoir  aveo 
ses  tils  et  ses  filles,  des  circulaires  adressees  aux  eveques  et  aux  abbes  leur  prescrh  aient 
d'etablir  dans  les  6glises  et  dans  les  mouasteres  des  ecoles  oil  chacun  put  etre  admis." 
(Franklin,  p.  1,  Cf.  Bouquet,  Rerum  Gallicarum  Scriptores,  Tom.  V.,  p.  621.  Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.  de 
la  France  avant  le  XILe  siecle,  Tom.  III.,  p.  230.) 

t  The  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Scholasticus  of  S.  Genevieve,  superintended  the  ex- 
amination of  men  previous  to  their  being  admitted  to  teach.  For  a  brilliant  picture  of  Paris,  as 
it  was  some  centuries  later,  see  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame,  Tom.  I.,  p.   167-202. 

$  "  Vers  le  milieu  du  IXe  siecle,  Remi  d' Auxerre  ouvrit  a  Paris  la  premiere  ecole  vraiment 
publique  qui  y  ait  exists.  Au  siecle  suivant,  les  ten<5bres  envahissent  de  nouveau  la  France. 
Les  monuments  litt6raires  de  l'antiquite"  ressuscites  sous  Charlemagne  sont  retombes  dans 
l'oubli,  la  philosophic  s'est  6teinte  avec  Jean  Scot,  lecole  palatine  a  disparu;  les  6coles  6ta- 
blies  dans  quelques  mouasteres  et  dans  quelques  <5glises  subsistcnt  seules  encore.  Celles  du 
cloitre  Nntre-Daine  sont  du  nombre,  car  c'est  vers  l'au  1100  qn'on  y  vit  arriver,  comme  ecolier, 
un  ieune  homme  de  vingt  ans  a  peine,  beau,  eloquent,  profond,  aunon<;aut  deja  one  de  eeB  in- 
telligences faites  pour  charmer  et  dominer  une  epoque  il  se  nommait  Pierre  Abelard.  (Frank- 
lin,  p.  2.) 
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east  of  the  church  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  present 
street  of  Cloitre-Notre-Dame  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old  founda- 
tion. In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  enclosed  thirty-seven  houses, 
which  were  occupied  by  as  many  Canons.  The  school  was  fixed 
in  the  enclosure,  in  the  portion  called  TresantcB,  and  the  scholars, 
till  the  year  1127  (when  the  privilege  was  taken  from  them),  had 
a  right  to  live  in  the  houses  there.  There  was  one  favour  accorded 
to  its  students  by  Notre  Dame,  which  was  not  given  by  other 
colleges  till  a  considerably  later  period.  Notre  Dame  not  onlv 
possessed  a  valuable  library,  composed  of  books,  the  gifts,  amongst 
others,  of  Bishop  Gilbert  (991),  Bishop  Theobald  (1157),  the 
Lombard  (1160),  Aubert  the.  Cantor  (1180),  Dean  Barbedor  (1182), 
Eudes  Sully  (1208) — who  had  so  much  to  say  to  the  building  of 
the  Cathedral — and  of  Bishop  Peter  (1218),  and  Bartholomew 
(1229),  and  many  others ;  but  the  poor  students  had  these  works 
put  at  their  disposal — an  immense  advantage  in  those  days  before 
printing  was  invented.*  The  Chancellor  had  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  library.  The  library  had  in  communem  usum 
forty-two  annotated  volumes,  besides  the  "Sentences"  of  the 
Lombard — which  Peter  seems  to  have  presented  himself — and  the 
"  Qucestiones  "  of  Peter  of  Poitiers,  which  consisted  of  commented 
extracts  from  the  Sacred  Text,  forming  a  pretty  complete  treatise 
on  the  Bible.  The  necrology  of  these  large  establishments,  where 
the  names  of  benefactors  were  written  down  to  be  remembered 
and  prayed  for,  shows  how  thoughtful  Bishops,  and  friends  of 
learning  were,  in  those  days,  of  the  wants  of  needy  students,  f 

The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  was  composed  of  a  dean,  a  cantor, 
three  archdeacons,  the  sub-cantor,  the  chancellor,  the  penitentiary, 
and  fifty- two  prebendaries.]; 

Let  us  now  glance  at  S.  Genevieve.  S.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates, 
that  Clovis  and  Clotilde  founded,  at  the  solicitation  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, on  Mount  Leucotitius,  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.     All  three 

*  Even  with  the  volumes  students  get  at  this  day,  they  were  placed  in  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult position  than  we  are  in  acq  uiring  knowledge  from  hooks.  One  thing  is  print :  such  a  me- 
thod as  the  following,  given  as  a  specimen  by  Franklin,  is  quite  another.  For  instance,  in  Vir- 
gil, the  line  :— 

"  Tityre,  tu  patulse  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi." 
is  thus  given : — 

"  Tityre    t    p    r    s    t    f,"    and  so  on. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Occam's  Logic  ; — 

"  Sic  hie  e  fal  sm  qd  ad  simplr  a  e  pducibile  a  deo  g  a  e  et  silr  hie  a 
n    e    g    a    n    e    pducibile    a    do,"     which  means: — 

Sicnt  hie  est  fallacia  secundum  quid  ad  simpliciter.  A  est  producibile  a  deo.  Ergo  A  est. 
Et  similiter  hie.    A  nou  est.    Ergo  A  non  est  producibile  a  Deo.     ( Vol.  I. .  p.  129.) 

t  There  are  continual  mentions  made  in  the  "  Necrology,"  of  the  gift  of  books  for  the  use 
of  poor  students;  for  example,  that  of  Peter  de  Joigny  : — "  Isti  sunt  libri  quos  legavit  magister 
Petrns  de  Ioiugniaco  panperibus  scolaribus  studentibus  in  theologia,  tradendi  eisdem  per  nia- 
num  caneellarji  qui  eos  custodiet:  quos  recepit  proedictus  magister  Petrns  Cancellarius  a  Capi- 
tulo,  anno  Domini  milessimo  ceo  nonagesimo  septimo  mense  Septembri."  , 

$  That  they  kept  up  the  Choir  in  form,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  list  of  various  Choir-books 
at  Notre  Dame,  during  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  There  was  the  Missal.  Antiphona- 
rins,  Collectarium,  Graduale,  Passionarius  (used  on  the  Feast  of  Martyrs),  the  Lectionarius 
(with  the  Lessons),  the  Pastorale,  (i.e.,  Pontifical),  and  the  Troperius,  with  the  Sequences, 
Proses,  &c. 
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— the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Saint — were  buried  in  the  church. 
The  establishment  connected  with  it  was  soon  turned  into  an 
Abbey.*  Between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was 
several  times  ruined  by  the  Normans,  and  the  tombs  of  the  saints 
were  rifled,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  increase 
of  students  carried  the  University  in  this  direction,  and  the 
Canons,  being  connected  with  France,  and  Denmark — into  which 
they  sent  a  colony — soon  gained  a  high  reputation  by  the  eminent 
abilities  of  their  scholars.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was  in  the  time  of 
William,  of  Champeaux  that  its  reputation  was  greatly  raised,  by 
the  influence  of  Peter  Abelard.  In  1790,  its  library  consisted  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  volumes,  and  two  thousand  manuscripts.! 

The  college  called  S.  Catharina  Vallis  Scholarium  was  estab- 
lished by  four  celebrated  professors :  Richard,  Everard,  William, 
and  Manasses.  These  men,  wishing  to  renounce  the  world,  in 
1201,  retired  into  a  valley  surrounded  by  woods  and  fountains,  in 
the  diocese  of  Langres.  But  they  soon  got  tired  of  this,  and 
longed  after  Paris  again.  So  Manasses  procured  some  land  from 
a  man  named  Gibouin  Baudet;  and  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  of 
King  Louis,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (1214),  built  them  a  church, 
of  which  the  King  laid  the  first  stone  (1229),  and  made  them  an 
offering  of  forty  livres. 

In  the  year  1247,  Abbot  John  de  Roquignies,  of  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  an  Order  founded  at  Premontre  by  S.  Norbert  in  1120, 
established  a  house  for  his  young  men  in  Paris.  In  1252,  he 
purchased  a  great  building  in  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  close  to  where 
the  Franciscans  built  their  immense  church  and  quadrangle. 
Sister  Guillerma,  three  years  later,  let  him  have  three  other  houses, 
and  thus  the  great  College  of  S.  Norbert  began  its  useful  work. 
Any  one  entering  the  present  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Hautefeuille  and  the  Rue  d'Ecole-de-Medecine,  would 
find  Frenchmen  sipping  their  coffee,  and  reading  their  papers,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  the  church  of  the  Premonstratensians. 

The  Chartreux  was  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Paris. \ 

*  '  La  montagne  Saint-Genevieve  y  faiaait  au  sud-est  une  ampoule  6norme  ;  et  c'^tait  ime 
chose  a  voir  du  haut  de  Notre-Dame  qiie  cette  foule  de  rues  etroites  et  tortues  (anjourd'hui  le 
pays  latin),  ces  grappes  de  maisons  qui  r^pandues  en  tout  sens  du  somniet  de  cette  eminence  se 
precipitaient  eu  desordre  et  presque  a  pic  sur  ses  liancs  jusqu'au  bord  de  l'eau,  ayant  Pair,  les 
unes  de  tomber,  les  autres  de  regrimper,  toutes  de  se  retenir  les  uues  aux  autres.  Un  flux  cou- 
tinuel  de  mille  points  noirs  qui  s'entrecroisaient  sur  le  pave  faisait  tout  reinuer  aux  yeux: 
c'etait  le  peuple  vu  ainsi  de  haut  et  de  loin."  (Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  par  Victor  Hugo,  Tome  I., 
p.  181.) 

t  Regulars  had  somewhat  of  an  advantage  over  Seculars  in  getting  up  a  good  library.  For 
instance,  Seculars  could  not  well  have  doue  what  Abbot  Marcherard  of  Cluny  did  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  he  made  a  rule  "  ut  quivis  novitius,  in  die  professionis  suae  etiam  librum  dona- 
ret  bibliothecse  utilem  et  alicujus  pretii." 

$  The  rules  of  the  Library,  revised  in  1630,  are  both  interesting  and  suggestive.  "  De  Bibli- 
othecario.  I.  Bibliothecarius  libros  sibi  comiuissos  diligenter  custodial,  eos  uitidos  servet,  et 
dilapsum  iu  eos  pulverum,  singulis  ad  minus  quindenis,  semel  excutiat;  et  ne  aliqua  humidi- 
tate,  vel  quavis  aliare  corrumuantur,  studiose  provideat.  II.  Si  librum,  aliquem  deprehendat 
ablatum,  nee  reperire  queat,  indicet  priori,  qui  adlaborabit,  ut,  si  fieri  potest,  recuperetur. 
III.  Omuium  librorum  custodian  suae  traditorum  catalogum  habeat.    IV.  Absque  abbatis,  vel,  eo 
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In  1257,  King  Louis  placed  five  monks  in  the  Chateau  de  Vauvert, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  but  which  were 
effectually  dispersed  by  the  piety  of  the  monks.  Louis  held  these 
men  in  highest  reverence,  and  treated  them  with  kingly  gene- 
rosity. Their  building  and  dependences,  covered  nearly  all  that 
space  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemburg,  lying  now  between  the 
Boulevard  S.  Michel,  formed  by  the  Rue  d'Enfer  and  the  Eue  de 
l'Est,  and  the  first  of  the  three  great  new  streets  that  have  been 
cut  across  the  great  allee.*  The  Cruciferi — like  so  many  others — 
were  called  to  Paris,  in  1258,  by  King  Louis,  and  they  settled  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

Oluny  founded  its  college  here  in  1269.  Ivo  of  Vergi  bought 
land  on  the  left  of  the  present  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  surrounded 
it  by  a  wall,  built  a  kitchen,  refectory,  dormitory,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cloister,  f  S.  Martin  des  Champs  was  situated  in  a  most 
beautiful  position,  with  oak-trees  and  windmills  on  an  eminence 
to  the  north — on  the  one  side,  a  stream,  winding  its  way  through 
a  valley,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Filles-Dieu ;  and,  on  the  other, 
fertile  fields,  and  bright  courses  of  water.  J  It  was  first  the 
property  of  the  Canous  Regular,  till  the  Monks  of  Cluny  took 
possession  of  it. 

There  were  innumerable  foundations,  which  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  mention — the  College  du  Tresorier,  founded  by  William 
de  Saone,  in  1268 ;  the  College  D'Harcourt,  by  Ralph  D'Harcourt, 
in  1280;  the  College  des  Cholets,  by  Cardinal  John  Cholet,  in 
1292;  the  College  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  founded  in  1302;  that  of 
Navarre,  by  Johanna,  Countess  of  Champagne,  in  1304;  the 
College  of  Laon,  by  Guy  of  Laon,  in  1313;  of  Narbonne,  by 
Bernard  de  Farges,  and  the  Archbishop,  in  1316;  the  College  du 
Plessis,  by  Geoffrey  du  Plessis  Balisson,  in  1323 ;  the  College  de 
Cornouailles,  in  1317,  by  Galeran  de  Greve;  the  Scotch  College, 

absente,  prions  licentia,  et  sine  memoriali  competent!,  nemini  librum  aliquem  commodet.  V. 
Cu.j  usque  iacultatis  libros  simul  componat,  et  singulis  libris  titulos  extrinsecus  iuscribat.  VI. 
Librorum  prohibitorum  iudicein  liabeat,  et  siqueni  prohibitum  deprehenderit,  signiticet  abbati, 
et  quod  abbas  jusserit  facial.  VII.  Bibliothecam  inundam  servet.  et  dene  compositam,  et  ob 
id  frequentius  earn  expurget  et  verrat."  (Statuta  candidi  et  canonici  ordinis  Prcemonstratenstis, 
Wenovato  anno  1630,  p.  192,  De  Bibliothecario.) 

*  Franklin  gives  a  very  interesting  rule  of  the  Carthusians,  drawn  up  about  1110,  which, 
since  the  monks  were  not  permitted  to  quit  their  cells,  is  the  best  possible  index  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  "Scriptorium"  in  the  middle  ages: — "Ad  scribeudum  vero,  scriptorium,  de- 
tain, pumices  duo,  cornua  duo  scalpelluin  uuura,  ad  radenda  pergameua  novaculas  sive  rasoria 
duo,  punctoriuni  unum,  subulam,  unam,  plumbum,  regulam,  postern  ad  regulandum,  tabula*, 
graphium.  Quod  si  frater  alterius  artis  fuerit  (quod  apud  nosraro  valde  contiugit,  ouines  euim 
pene  quos  suscipimus,  si  fieri  potest,  scribere  docemus),  habebit  artis  sine  mstrumeuta  conve- 
nientia."  See  how  beautifully  and  reverently  books  are  spokon  of :— "  Adhuc  etiam  libros  ad 
legendum  de  armario  accipit  duos,  quibus  onineiii  diligeutiam  curanique  pnebere  jubetur.  ne 
fumo,  ne  pulvere,  vel  alia  qualibet  sorde  maculentur.  Libros  quippe,  tamquam  sempiternuiii 
aniiuarum  nostrarum  cibum,  cautissime  custodiri  et  studiosissime  volumus  fieri:  ut,  quia  ore 
non  possumus,  Dei  verbum  manibus  prsedicemus."     (p.  324.) 

t  This  establishment  was  shut  up,  and  sold  in  1795.  The  Boulevard  S.  Michel  has  done  away 
with  every  vestige  of  it. 

t  At  the  Revolution,  it  had  forty  thousand  volumes  in  the  library.  The  refectory  is  the  only 
portion  that  remains  of  the  Convent.  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  in  1*94.  possessed  forty-nine  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  volumes,  a ud  seven  thousand  six  hundi-ed  and  seventy- 
two  MSS. 
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by  David,  Bishop  of  Murray,  in  1323  ;  and  the  College  de  Presles, 
by  Guy  de  Laon,  and  Ralph  de  Presles ;  and  so  on.* 

But  there  is  one  institution  which,  though  established  at  a 
later  date  than  Notre  Dame  and  S.  Genevieve,  still,  perhaps,  in 
the  long  run,  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
world,  than  any  other  seat  of  learning  in  Paris.  And  since  it 
seems  to  have  been  established  as  a  check  upon  the  predominance 
of  the  religious  Orders,  and  since  one  of  the  great  opponents  of  8. 
Thomas  was  educated  there,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  somewhat 
fuller  sketch  of  its  origin  and  development. 

The  Sorbonne,  then,  owes  its  origin  to  the  great  overflow  of 
students,  during  the  time  of  King  Louis.  Both  in  S.  Victor's, 
and  S.  Genevieve,  the  students  had  increased  three-fold,  whilst 
the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  like  a  hive  of  bees,  could  not  possibly 
contain  the  multitudes  that  desired  to  take  up  their  abode  within 
its  precincts.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  of  themselves, 
attracted  hundreds  of  eager  youth.f  Geoffrey  of  Poitiers,  William 
of  Autun,  William  Lenoir,  Gerard  of  Abbeville,  Gerard  of  Court- 
ray,  and  others,  opened  new  establishments.  Paris  was  still  full 
to  overflowing.  The  terrible  dangers  of  city  life,  the  continual 
broils,  between  the  students,  and  the  lodging-keepers,  about  their 
unhealthy  rooms — broils  which  necessitated  the  intervention  of 
the  Pope  himself,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  afterwards — 
made  a  deep  impression  on  that  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted 
Robert  of  Sorbon,  chaplain  of  King  Louis.  He  was  not  a  man, 
perhaps,  of  first-class  talents,  but  he  certainly  was  unrivalled  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  as  a  man  of  business. J  The  idea 
struck  him  of  bringing  together  professors  and  students  into  one 
establishment,  and  thus  saving  both  from  many  difficulties  and 
temptations.  Some  affirm  that  his  object  was  to  create  a  power 
to  balance  against  the  Regulars;  others,  that  he  wished  to  give 

*  Paris  and  Bologna  seem  to  have  been  the  first  universities.  Montpellier  was  founded  in 
1180;  in  the  twelfth  century,  Ravenna,  Salerno,  Pisa;  in  the  thirteenth,  Orleans,  Toulouse, 
Arezzo,  Padua,  Piacenza,  Ferrara,  Perugia,  Sienna,  Treviso,  Vercelli,  Vicenza,  Naples,  Sala- 
manca, Valencia,  Coimbra;  in  the  fourteenth,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Cracow,  Pavia,  Palermo,  Prague, 
Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologue,  Erfurth  ;  in  the  fifteenth,  Toledo,  Alcala,  Leipsig,  Freiburg,  Tre- 
ves, Thbingen.  Mainz.  Louvaiu.  At  first,  the  Universities  were  mostly  annexed  to  cathedral 
churches.  According  to  Alzog  {Hist.  Univ.  de  VEglise),  the  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
foundation  of  the  principal  French  Universities.  Paris,  1206;  Toulouse,  1228:  Moutpellier,  1289; 
Lyons.  1300:  Cahors,  1332;  Avignon,  1340;  Augers,  1364;  Aix,  1409;  Caen,  1433;  Bordeaux,  1441 ; 
Valence,  1452;  Nantes,  1463;  Bourges,  1465. 

t  "  Outre  les  freres  Precheurs  et  les  freres  Mineurs  dont  les  premieres  maisons  a  Paris  sont 
les  colleges  de  tout  1'ordre,  on  y  fouda  pour  les  moiues  cenx  des  Beruardins,  de  Clngny  et  de 
Marmoutier.  Celui  de  Sorbonne  tut  un  des  premiers  destine  a  des  clercs  seV.uliers;  et  ensuite 
la  plnpart  des  6veques,  en  fouderent  pour  les  pauvres  etudians  de  leur  diocese.  Par-la  ils 
s'acquittoient  en  quelque  maniere  de  l'obligatiou  d'iustruire  et  de  former  leur  clerg6,  qui  est 
uu  de  leurs  principaux  devoirs,  vu  qu'ils  ne  pouvoient  esperer  de  leur  donuer  chez  eux  d'aussi 
bons  maitres  que  dans  les  ecoles  publiques."     (Fleury,  Disc,  sur  VHist.,  Eccl.,  cinquieme,  Disc,  p. 

t  In  point  of  fact,  the  Sorbonne  was  the  first  strictly  theological  college  established  at  Pa- 
ris :— "Jusqu'a  la  creation  de  la  Sorbonne  (1250),  aucun  college  special  n'existait  a  Paris  pour 
les  etudiantsen  Theologie.  Le  nombre  immense  d'ecoliers  qui  suivait  les  cours  de  la  capitate 
ne  po'uvalt  done  se  loger  que  chez  des  bourgeois,  et  il  en  resulta  couvent  des  graves  d^sordres." 
(Franklin,  p.  3.) 
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poor  scholars  facilities  for  taking  degrees,  which  they  greatly  re- 
quired under  the  regulations  of  that  period.  Whatever  were  his 
reasons — and  why  could  not  all  these  motives,  and  others  besides, 
have  influenced  him  ? — his  idea,  when  realized,  became  the  type 
upon  which  all  future  colleges  were  established. 

Eobert  was  born  October  9th,  1201.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  first  saw  the  light  at  Sorbon,  near  Rethel,  in  the  diocese 
of  Eheims.  *  He  became  Canon  of  Oambrai.  He  was  presented 
at  court  by  the  King's  brother.  The  King  seems  to  have  liked 
him,  and  though  of  lowly  family,  he  was  often  invited  to  the 
royal  table,  and  became  confessor  to  his  Majesty.f  He  made  use 
of  his  influence  with  Louis  for  advancing  his  favourite  design. 
In  1250,  he  persuaded  the  King  to  help  him  with  his  college. 
Louis  let  him  have,  ad  > opus  scholarium  qui  inibi  moraturi  sunt, 
a  house  and  stables  in  the  Vie  de  Coupegueule,  ante  Palatium 
Thermarum.  It  was  called  Coupegorge,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  murders  and  massacres  that  were  known  often  to  have 
taken  place  there.  The  authorities  of  the  college,  later  on,  ob- 
tained permission  to  close  at  night  the  two  ends  of  this  dangerous 
street,  and  thus  it  came  to  be  called  Rue  des  Deux-Portes  ( Vicus 
ad  Portas,  or  ad  duas  Portas).  But  when  the  establishment  had 
made  its  reputation,  the  street's  name  was  absorbed  into  that  of 
the  college,  and  it  was  called  Vicus  de  Sorbonia,  or  de  Sorbonio. 
Others,  however,  do  not  agree  with  this  explanation,  and  say  that 
the  Rue  Coupegueule  went  down  from  the  Rue  des  Poirees  to  the 
Rne  des  Mathurins,  between  the  Rue  de  Sorbonne,  and  Rue  des 
Macons.  J 

Here  Robert  tried  to  collect  the  ablest  men  he  could  induce  to 
help  him  at  the  college.  He  found  many  of  his  friends  at  the 
court  well  disposed.  There  was  William  of  Chartres,  Canon  of  S. 
Quentin,  and  Chaplain  to  the  King ;  Robert  of  Douai,  Canon  of 
Senlis,  and  phvsician  to  Margaret  of  Provence,  wife  of  King 
Louis.  Then  there  were  Cardinals  Geoffrey  de  Bar,  Dean  of  the 
church  of  Paris;  and  William  de  Brai,  Archdeacon  of  Rheims — 
these  men  offered  him  money  and  advice.  Others  gave  their 
brains;  above  all,  William  of  Saint- Amour — the  great  enemy  of 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Regulars — then  there  was  Odo  of  Douai,  the 

*  He  is  called  by  different  names :  Robertus  Sorboniensis,  de  Sorbona,  de  Seurbona,  de  Sor- 
bonio, and  de  Sorbona.  De  La  Marcbe  says,  speaking  of  tbe  place  Robert  was  born  at: — "  Ce 
lieu  pent  etre  aussi  bien  Sorbon  (Ardennes)  que  Serbonne  (Seine-et-Marue) ;  car  les  manuserits 
portent  indiffereniment  de  Sorbone,  de  Sorbona,  de  Carbonia,  et  Joinville  appelle  uotre  personage 
Robert  de  Cerbon  ou  de  Cerbone."     (p.  89. ) 

t  Tbat  Robert  of  Sorbon  was  a  straightforward  man,  appears  from  a  curious  extract  from 
one  of  bis  sermons,  in  which  no  great  compliment  is  paid  to  the  Queen  of  France  :— "  Uxor,"  he 
•ays,  "  debet  facere  quod  placeat  viro  suo,  et  e  converso.  Ad  hoc  docnit  quidam  priuceps  sol- 
vere domiuuni  regem  Francise :  ipse  enim  multum  benignus  est,  et  humiliter  incidit  et  gerit 
se;  uxor  autem  ejus  alio  modo.  Iste  priuceps  et  humilitas  habitus  ejus  uxori  sure,  quae  inaguis 
ornameutis  volebat  indui,  displicebat."     (De  La  Marcbe,  p.  355.) 

t  Franklin  thinks  the  latter  explanation  the  better.    (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  223.) 
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Englishman  Lawrence,  Gerard  of  Eheims,  Gerald  of  Abbeville, 
Ralph  of  Courtray,  Reginald  of  Soissons,  Godfrey  Desfontaines — 
a  man  of  great  learning — Henry  of  Gand,  Peter  of  Limoges,  Odo 
de  Castres,  Siger  de  Brabant,  Poncard,  and  Arnulf  de  Hasnede. 
The  college  was  opened  in  1253.* 

As  may  easily  be  conceived,  such  a  beginning  as  this,  would 
naturally  grow.  In  less  than  five  years,  the  buildings  had  to  be 
enlarged.  S.  Louis,  wanting  to  establish  a  convent  of  Brothers  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  a  house  contiguous  to  the  college,  exchanged 
with  Robert  some  houses  in  the  Rue  Coupegueule,  for  some 
property  in  the  parish  of  S.  John  de  Greve.  Five  years  later,  the 
King  made  another  exchange.  He  gave  Robert  another  house  in 
the  Rue  Coupegueule,  and  all  he  had  in  the  Rue  des  Macons,  for 
some  property  in  the  Rue  de  l'Hirondelle  and  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  (1263).  Robert  was  already  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but,  in 
the  deed  of  transmission,  he  is  called  a  Canon  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris — ad  opus  Congregationis  Pauperum  Magistrorum  Parisiis 
in  Tlieologia  Stu(lentium.\  Robert  of  Douai  died,  and  left  the 
new  college  1,500  livres — a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  Alex- 
ander IV.  (1259)  recommended  it  to  the  generosity  of  prelates, 
abbots,  and  the  faithful,  generally.  Clement  IV.  (1268)  approved 
of  it,  and  regulated  its  relations  with  the  Holy  See,  showing  how 
keen  an  eye  Rome  kept,  even  in  those  days,  upon  the  great 
fountains  of  science  and  education.  Robert  naturally,  was  officially, 
recognized  as  head.  But  the  Pope  insisted  upon  his  successors 
being  nominated  Avith  the  approval  of  the  Archdeacon  and 
Chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris,  of  the  Doctors  of  Theology,  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  Rector  of  the 
University,  and  the  Procurators  of  the  four  nations. 

Robert  died  in  the  year  1274,  after  having  been  head  of  the 
college  for  twenty  years.};  About  the  year  1270,  the  Faculties 
were  established  in  different  places:  law,  was  at  Clos  Bruneau; 


*  The  Necrology  says,  "  Fundata  Doraua  nostra  anno  1253  a  Roberto  de  Sorbona,  confessore 
regis." 

t  It  is  evident  what  a  practical  man  Robert  was,  and  how  pions.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  shown  much  as  a  writer.  Nevertheless,  he  left  a  few  works  on  moral  subjects:— 
"  Nous  avons  dans  les  Bibliotheques  des  Peres  trois  Opuscules  de  Piet6  de  Robert ;  l«s  premier 
de  la  Conscience;  le  second  de  la  Confession  et  le  troisieme  intitule  le  Chemin  du  Paradis. 
Dans  le  premier  il  traite  du  Livre  de  la  Conscience;  quel  est  ce  Livre,  on  on  le  trouve,  et  qui 
l'enseigue;  quelle  est  sa  division,  comment  on  y  entre  et  quelles  sout  ses  parties.  II  y  fait  une 
comparaison  perpetuelle  tie  l'homme  qui  veut  se  sauver,  et  de  ce  qu'on  doit  faire  pour  cela, 
avec  les  Etudians  qui  veulent  prendre  des  degress,  et  etre  licenti6s  par  le  Chancelier  de  I'uni- 
versite\  et  de  ce  qu'il  font  pour  y  parvenir  .  .  .  On  pent  juger  par  ce  que  nous  veu- 
ons  de  dire  de  ces  Ouvrages,  qu'ils  sout  fort  simples,  et  Merits  d'uue  maniere  trop  familiere, 
cependaut  la  doctrine  en  est  bonne,  solide,  et  prouv6e  par  des  passages  de  l'Ecriture  et  des 
Peres,  dout  il  auroit  pu  faire  un  meilleur  Quvrage,  si  suivant  la  mauvaise  coutume  de  son 
temps,  il  ne  se  filt  pas  arrets  a  faire  des  divisions,  et  a  reporter  des  comparaisons  indignes  du 
sujet  grave  et  serieux  qu'il  avoit  a  traiter."     (Du  Pin,  Nonvelle  Bib.  Chap.  I.,  p.  80,  81.) 

t  The  following  words,  from  a  sermon  of  his,  are  suggestive  of  the  state  of  things  in  those 
days,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit.  On  Easter  Sunday,  he  took  as  his  text:  "  '  Surrexit,  uon 
est  hie'  Hoc  est  verbum  breve,  et  faciemus  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si  poterimus ;  quia  bene 
scio  quod  hodie  vultis  brevem  sermonem  et  longam  meusani :  sed  utinam  non  brevem  missam  I" 
(De  La  Marche,  p.  203.) 
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arts  were  at  Eue  du  Fouare ;  and  the  Sorbonne  itself  remained  the 
chief  place  for  the  faculty  of  theology.  To  be  admitted  to  the 
college,  a  man  had  to  be  a  bachelor;  to  defend  a  thesis,  called  the 
Kobertine;  and  to  obtain  the  majority  of  votes  in  three  scrutinia. 
The  members  of  the  community  comprised  two  classes,  viz.: 
Hospites,  and  Socii.  The  former  had  all  facilities  for  study  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration ; 
they  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  library,  but  were  not  trusted 
with  the  key.  *  When  they  became  doctors,  they  had  to  leave  the 
establishment.  The  administration  was  carried  on  by  the  Socii, 
who  maintained  a  strict  equality  amongst  themselves,  according 
to  the  saying  of  the  old  Sorbonists,  "  Omnes  sumus  sicut  Socii  et 
wquales"  The  Socii  who  were  well  off,  paid  exactly  the  same 
sum  to  the  college  as  the  poor  Socii  (Socii  Bur  sales)  received 
from  it.  Originally,  the  number  of  Socii  was  thirty-six.  Some  of 
the  doctors  were  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Cases 
of  Conscience.  People,  after  a  while,  sent  cases  for  solution  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  the  Sorbonne  gained  a  wide-spread 
reputation. 

The  Provisor  was  the  highest  dignitary.  The  active  duties  fell 
upon  the  Prior,  who  was  generally  taken  from  amongst  the 
younger  members  of  the  Socii,  and  his  term  expired  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  Four  seniors  were  appointed  to  regulate  difficult 
questions,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  place, 
thus  forming  seemingly  an  equal — though  it  hardly  seems  prac- 
tical— check  and  countercheck  of  old  and  young.  The  meeting 
of  the  Socii,  which  was  held  the  first  of  every  month,  was  called 
the  Prima  Mensis.  The  establishment,  most  probably,  was  under 
the  protection  of  S.  Ursula. 

The  Paris  students  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
those  who  lived  in  seminaries,  those  who  lived  in  monasteries,  and 
those  who  lived  as  best  they  could.f     The  principal  inhabitants  of 


*  Dr.  Newman  gives  this  horarium,  preserved  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  Cambridge,  which, 
verv  probably,  was  based  upon  the  Paris  practice.  Anyhow,  it  is  interesting  as  an  index  to 
student  life,  if  not  in  France,  in  England.  The  student'  "  got  np  between  four  and  five  ;  from 
five  to  six,  he  assisted  at  Mass,  and  heard  an  exhortation.  He  then  studied  or  attended  the 
schools  till  ten,  which  was  the  dinner  hour.  The  meal,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  break* 
fast,  was  not  sumptuous;  it  consisted  of  beef,  in  small  messes  for  four  persons,  and  a  pottage 
made  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeal.  From  dinner,  to  five  p.  m.,  he  either  studied,  or  gave  instruc- 
tion to  others,  when  he  went  to  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  though 
scarcely  more  plentiful  than  dinner.  Afterwards,  problems  were  discussed,  and  other  studies 
pursued  till  nine  or  ten ;  and  then  half-au-hour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about,  that 
they  might  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet— the  expedient  of  heat  or  stove  for  the  purpose  was 
out' of  the  question.     (On  Universities,  p.  330,  331.) 

1  "  Cliacun  habite,  seul  ou  avec  an  camarade,  qnelque  modeste  chambre  d'hfttellerie,  oil  sa 
petite  collection  de  volumes,  et  de  rouleaux  de  parchemin,  ordiuaii  emeiit  son  seul  avoir,  n'est 
pas  toujours  bein  defendue  contre  lea  voleurs  qui  rodent  dans  la  grande  cite.  Les  eleves  des 
classes,  de  grammaire,  plus  jeunes  et  en  majeure  partie  Parisieus,  demeurent  an  domicile  pa- 
ternal, et  le  trejet  qu'ils  out  a  faire  leur  sert  de  pretexte  pour  courir  an  hasard  par  la  ville. 
Les  autres,  venue  de  pays  lointaius,  sont  livres  a  eux-rnenies,  sous  la  surveillance  et  la  protec- 
tion des  chefs  de  leur  nation.  II  y  en  a  de  nobles,  il  y  en  a  de  roturiers :  mais  il  n'y  en  a  pas  de 
riches ;  car  les  sergents  ou  garcoiis  de  l'universite  se  cliargeut,  au  besoiu,  d'alhtger  leur  bourse." 
(De  La  Marche,  p.  426.) 
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the  city  appear  to  have  been  at  first  tradesmen,  publicans,  furriers, 
jewellers,  barbers,  cutlers,  mercers,  tavern-keepers,  and  sellers  of 
tapestry  and  parchment,  who  made  their  money  by  the  students; 
with  thousands  of  Jews,  and  women  of  ill-fame.*  Paris,  in  early 
days,  must  have  presented  a  spectacle  of  great  public  disorder,  de- 
bauchery, and  crime,  f  The  professors,  in  great  part,  were  reck- 
less adventurers — a  sort  of  wild  knight-errants,  who  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  excitement  for  the  mind,  and  money  for  the 
pocket.  The  students  were,  in  the  main,  disorderly  youths,  living 
in  the  very  centre  of  corruption,  without  control,  loving  a  noisy, 
dissipated  life  in  town.  Some  were  destitute,  quarrelling  with 
prostitutes  and  varlets,  and  filling  the  tribunals  with  their  scandals 
and  litigations,  living  on  charity  or  in  liospitia  ;  others  were  rich 
and  lordly,  great  spendthrifts,  and  swaggerers,  and  devoid  of  every 
virtue  except,  perhaps,  the  gift  of  faith,  studying,  if  at  all,  to 
know — from  mere  curiosity ;  or  to  be  known — out  of  pure  conceit. 
They  would  rollick,  and  row,  and  stream  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
like  swarms  of  hornets,  buzzing,  and  litigating,  and  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  upsetting  every  semblance  of  discipline  and 
order.  They  simply  went  to  Paris  for  excitement  and  adventure, 
to  fill  their  bodies  and  minds  with  whatever  could  minister  to 
their  cravings.^  These  young  Martinets,  as  they  were  called, 
would  acknowledge  no  master,  but  the  impulse  of  the  moment; 
and  their  conduct,  at  length,  became  so  unbearable,  that,  by 
charter,  they  were  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  Paris  students. 
In  the  evenings,  and  towards  nightfall,  the  taverns  in  those 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  would  be  filled  with  the  fumes  of  their 
liquors,  and  the  streets  would  echo  again  with  their  boisterous 
mirth,  and  td  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  troubadours,  minnesingers, 
and  minstrels,  who  loved  good  cheer,  and  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  gaily  singing  love-songs,  or  dealing  out  satire  upon  people 

*  Speaking  simply  of  women-servants,  Humbert  de  Romanis  says,  "  O  combien  d'adoleseents, 
sont  seduits  et  entraines  an  libertinage  par  elles  !  Ne  doivent-elles  pas  porter  la  responsabi- 
litfc  de  toutes  les  fautes  qu'ils  commetlroiit  dans  la  suite  eontre  les  bonnes  mceuis?"  "Elles 
deviennent"  says  De  La  Marcbe,  "quelquefois  leurs  eutremetteuses,  et  vivent  elles-memes  en 
concubinage  avec  les  valets,  consommant  en  lenr  compagnie,  dans  des  saturnales  nocturnes, 
toutes  les  provisions  qui  lenr  sout  conflees:  c'est  pourquoi  il  est  iustamment  recommaude  de 
tenir  les  domestiques  eloigues  les  una  des  autres  pendant  la  uuit.     (p.  390.) 

Giles  of  Orleans  says,  in  a  sermon,  that  the  woman,  "  A  plus  de  queues  que  n'eu  a  Satan 
lui-meme:  car  Satan  n'en  a  qu'une.  et  elle  en  a  tout  autour  d'elle.  C'est  d  Paris  surtout  que 
regneut  ces  abus.  C'est  la  qu'on  voit  des  femines  courir  par  la  ville  toutes  decolletees,  toutes 
espoiti  inees.    Quelle  guerre  celles-la  font  a  Dieu !"     (p.  405.) 

t  "  Les  ecoliers,  entasses  dans  les  rues  sombres  et  etroites  de  la  Cit6,  s'y  trouvaient  sans 
cesse  en  contact  avec  le  rebut  de  la  societe ;  les  lieux  de  debauche  touchaieut  les  salles  de  corns." 
(Franklin,  Vol.  h,p.  222.) 

%  •'  C'est  aussi,  peut-etre  faudrait-il  dire  c'est  sourtout  le  tapageur  effroute\  qui  '  court  la 
nuit,  tout  arme\  dans  les  rues  de  la  capitale,  brise  les  portes  des  maisons  pour  exercer  des 
violences,  remplit  ces  tribunaux  du  bruit  de  ces  esclandres.  Tout  le  jour,  des  meretriculce  vien- 
nent  d^poser  coutre  lui,  se  plaignaut.  d'avoir  ete  frappees,  d'avoir  eu  leurs  vetements  mis  en 
pieces  ou  lenr  cheveux  coupes.  Ses  querelles  avec  la  puissante  corporation  des  bourgeois  de 
Paris  sont  incessantes."     (De  La  Marche,  p.  425.) 

"  Manger  brin  ,je  Paris  vert 
D'wenik  lernet  und  viel  verzehrt 
Io  hat  er  doch  Paris  gesehen." 

(Hugo  von  Trunberg.) 
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in  high  places,  to  the  ring  of  the  joyous,  thoughtless  laugh  of  the 
Paris  student*  As  the  drink  passed  round,  the  mirth  would  be- 
come more  pronounced,  f  Words  would  be  dealt  out,  interspersed 
with  knocks  and  blows ;  the  tavern  would  become  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable uproar  and  confusion,  with  students,  and  women,  and 
noisy  rakings  of  the  town,  till  the  mass  of  them  would  swarm  out 
irregularly,  and  choke  the  narrow  street — shouting  and  yelling, 
and  brandishing  their  daggers,  as  they  parted  company,  some,  to 
their  lodgings;  others,  to  crown  their  night's  debauch  by  waking 
up  and  insulting  the  sleeping  citizens.  Bloodshed  was  frequent 
in  these  brawls;  death  was  not  uncommon.  The  confusion 
would,  at  times,  spread  to  the  people.  There  would  be  a  general 
town-and-gown  fight.  Pegge,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Grossetete, 
speaks  of  a  tumult  at  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
the  brother  of  the  Papal  Legate  was  struck  down  by  a  bow-shot, 
and  which  was  of  so  violent  a  character  even  for  those  reckless 
days,  that  the  numbers  of  the  University  dwindled  away  from 
thirty  thousand  to  six  thousand. 

The  elections  of  professors  gave  a  great  opening  to  bitterness, 
jealousy,  and  contention.  The  custom  at  Paris  was,  at  one  time, 
for  the  different  "nations"  to  elect  a  reader  of  ethics.  But  this 
practice  led  to  so  many  brutal  outrages,  that  it  had,  at  length,  to 
be  done  away  with  altogether. J  There  were  plenty  of  occasions 
for  faction -fights  without  such  direct  encouragement  as  the  public 
election  of  professors.  After  one  of  these  contests,  the  students 
appealed  against  the  Parisians  to  the  King.  Philip  Augustus 
took  their  part.  He  transferred  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  arm,  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  placed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  upon  the  bench ;  and  great  advantages 
resulted  to  both  sides  from  the  relations  thus-introduced.  Having 
been  recognized  by  the  King,  the  University  was  now  recognized 
by  the  Pope..  Innocent  III.,  who  had  been  a  student  there,  formed 
it  into  an  ecclesiastical  body.  He  deputed  Robert  Courcon,  his 
Legate,  to  draw  out  a  set  of  statutes.  In  these,  the  qualifications 
of  professors,  the  books  to  be  used,  and  the  relations  of  the  students 


*  Robert  of  Auvergue  "  Qnidam  enirn  frequentaut  potationes  publicas  et  lascivas  congre- 
gationes,  ut  cauteut  ibi  lascivas  cantilenas;"  aud  Elinaud.  who  lias  seen  gay  life  in  its  wildest 
day,  and  bad  then  become  a  monk,  thus  speaks  in  his  third  sermon  on  Pentecost :— "  Quis  sua 
scieutia  utitnr  ad  salutem  ?  Imd,  quis  ea  nou  utitur  in  suam  peruiciem?  Heu !  quain  raro 
coeunt  virtus  et  scieutia!  Nescio  quo  vinculo  pactiouis  novae  libidines  et  litterse  sibi  coluese- 
runt."  (Tissier.  VII.,  260.)  Elinaud  defended  the  Immaculate  Conception  against  the  Lom- 
bard. 

\  The  tavern-keepers  would  try  and  make  the  students  pay  too  much  :  then  the  students 
would  swear  at  them :  "  En  nou  Din,  par  les  membres  ne  par  la  vie  je  n'en  donrai  mie  por 
mains  !— Ne  par  la  cervele  ne  par  la  boche,  je  n'en  donrai  plus !"  (MSS.  de  Grenier,  Vol.  CLVI1L, 
quoted  by  De  La  Marche,  p.  379,  380.) 

$  "  Sed  propter  insolentias,  perpetrataque  in  hu.jnsmodi  electione  homicidia,  cessavit  talis 
electio;  et  novo  condito  statuto,  quilibet  Artium  Regens  specialem  snis  scholasticis  facit  ethi- 
coruin  lectioiH'in,  %  quibus  in  line  cursus  mode  rata  pro  labore  suo  recipit  stipendia."  (Qoulet. 
Parisiens.  Theolog.  in  Lauuoii  de  Varia  Aristotelis  Fortuna,  Cap.  X.,  Par.  1662.) 
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to  each  other,  were  stated.  *  To  teach  arts,  a  man  must  have  had 
a  six  years'  course,  and  had  to  be,  at  least,  twenty-one  years'  old. 
To  teach  theology,  an  eight  years'  course,  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  were  requisite.  Just  as  Bologna  became  the  model  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  universities,  so  Paris  became  the  model  for  those  of 
Germany,  and  England.  In  Italy,  law,  almost  exclusively,  was 
taught;  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  there  was  no  neglect  of  theology. 

Paris  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  influence  and  numbers. 
The  distracted  state  of  England  induced  scholars  to  leave  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  fix  themselves  in  Paris.  So  multitudinous 
was  the  number  of  students,  that  they  were  divided,  not  accord- 
ing to  schools,  but  according  to  nations.  Whoever  came,  were 
ranked  as  one  of  four — either  as  Frenchmen,  which  included 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Orientals;  as  Englishmen  or  Germans, 
including  the  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  and  Poles ;  or  as  Picards 
or  Normans.  So  great  was  their  number  at  one  time,  that,  in  a 
procession,  the  first  rank  had  entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
whilst  the  last  rank  was  still  leaving  S.  Mathurin's.f  Kings 
would  assist  at  their  splendid  pageants,  and  would  honour,  by 
their  presence,  five  thousand  graduates.  On  one  occasion,  the 
University  promised  tosend  twenty-five  thousand  scholars  to  in- 
crease the  pomp  of  a  funeral.  In  1262,  Olfred  himself  gave  his 
lectures  to  ten  thousand  scholars  in  Padua.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  forty  thousand  students.  Bologna,  Padua, 
Salamanca,  Naples,  Upsal,  Lisbon,  and  Home,  followed  suit.  In 
1260,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  at  Bologna;  in  1262,  some 
say,  there  were  twenty  thousand.  In  1200,  there  were  four  thou- 
sand scholars  at  Oxford;  in  1231,  thirty  thousand;  and  in  1263, 
fifteen  thousand.  We  read  of  five  thousand  being  at  Cambridge. 
Toulouse  was  equally  flourishing  with  the  college  of  Guienne  at 
Bordeaux,  which  was  able  to  muster  two  thousand  five  hundred 
students.  The  University  of  Louvain,  later  on,  had  as  many  as 
forty  colleges  attached  to  it,  whilst,  before  the  Reformation, 
Europe  could  boast  of  as  many  as  sixty-six  universities — sixteen 
of  which  belonged  to  Germany. J 

*  Considering  the  state  of  Paris,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  Synod  in  1212  decreed  that  he 
who  is  in  a  monastery  must  not  seek  to  be  taught  outside.  (See  Hefele,  Vol.  V.,  Part  II., 
p.  775.) 

t  Belonging  to  the  Order  founded  by  S.  John  of  Matha,  and  S.  Felix  of  Valois,  and  approved 
in  1198  by  Innocent  III. :— "Qui  nionaclios  ordiuis  Sanctissimse  Trinitatis  de  redemptione  capti- 
vorum  voluit  appellari."  The  Rue  des  Mathurins  still  exists,  and  was  called,  "  Vicus  Therma- 
rum  Cessans."  It  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  religious  were  established  about  1209  on 
the  site  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  little  hospital  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Mathurin  : — 
'•  In  suburbio  Parisieusi  juxtalocum  qui  dicitur  Thermae."  From  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
University  held  its  solemn  assemblies  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians.  Lt  was  suppressed  in 
1790. 

X  These  numbers,  after  all,  are  not  so  extravagant,  compared  wfth  the  monks  of  old.  In 
one  city  of  Egypt,  Oxyrinchus,  there  were  ten  thousand  monks:  S.  Antony  left  fifty  thousand. 
Posthumus  had  five  thousand;  two  thousand  followed  Martin  to  the  grave.  (See  Atlantis,  No. 
III.,  p.  12.)  Then,  in  Rome  alone,  in  the  census  of  Easter,  1869,  there  were  pver  two  thousand 
clerks,  and  two  thousand  nuns,  and  about  three  thousand  religious— nearly  eight  thousand 
persons  dedicated  to  God. 
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Such  was  the  marvellous  influence  of  knowledge  in  the  middle 
ages.  Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  of  short  duration. 
In  these  days,  a  lad  has  finished  his  education  at  twenty-one ;  in 
those  days  he  had  not  done  much  more  than  begun  it.  The  mind, 
through  the  drill  of  the  schools,  was  fit  and  ripe  for  manly 
thought,  for  abstract  speculation,  and  for  grasping,  with  firm 
hold,  the  form  of  truth.  No  pains  were  spared  to  obtain  good 
professors,  and  to  economize  them.  Even  in  meditative  Cluny, 
there  was  a  ten  years'  course ;  three  years  of  logicalia,  three  of 
liter cb  naturales  et  philosopMa,  and  five  of  theology.  It  was  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a  man  to  spend  ten  years  over  philosophy.  Men 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  continued  scholars  till  between  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.* 
Grown  men,  and  men  with  wives  and  families,  were  not  ashamed 
— were  proud,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  striplings,  and  learn  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools.  Then,  they  finished  their  education  by  attending 
different  centres,  and  travelling  to  different  countries — for 
instance:  Innocent  III.  was  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Paris;  Alex- 
ander V.,  shone  both  at  Paris  and  at  Oxford;  f  John  of  Salisbury, 
studied  under  many  masters ;  so  of  Vacarius,  Lanfranc,  and  many 
others. 

It  was  only  in  process  of  time  that  the  true  division  of  science 
began  to  be  understood.  At  first,  all  things  were  taught  together. 
By  degrees,  men  saw  from  Aristotle,  that  method  and  order,  con- 
duce to  clearness  and  grasp.  It  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  theology  was  made  a  separate  faculty ; 
that  medicine  was  divorced  from  art,  and  law  from  theology. 
The  Rector  could  be  chosen  only  from  amongst  the  Artists. 
Their  privileges  were  numerous.  For,  if  their  vacation  only  lasted 
one  month  in  summer-time,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  privileges  of  citizens,  without  being  subject  to 
their  responsibilities.  They  seem  to  have  held  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  students,  that  townsmen  do  to  soldiers  quartered 


*  Luther  speaks  of  the  honour  in  which  learning  was  held,  when  he  says: — ''Formerly, 
masters  of  art  were  honoured— one  carried  lighted  flambeaus  before  them.  It  was  a  great  fes- 
tival, when  Doctors  were  made.  One  went  round  the  city  on  horseback,  and  put  on  one's  best 
clothes.  All  that  is  no  more,  but  I  wish  the  good  customs  were  revived.  (Michelet,  Mem.  de 
Luth.,  T.  III.,  107.) 

t  Even  the  monks  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  saw  the  advantage  of  this,  and  went  to 
different  centres  of  monastic  learning.  S.  Abbo,  Rabanus,  Walafrid,  S.  William,  Gerbert,  S. 
Wolfgang,  Lupus,  Fulbert:  and  many  others,  might  be  mentioned.  John  of  Salisbury's  account 
of  himself  is  very  characteristic: — "Cum  primmn  adolesceus  adraodum,  studiorum  causa 
misrasscm  in  Gallias,  anno  altero  postquam  illustrisrex  Anglorum  Henricus.  leo  justitia?,  rebus 
excessit  hiimanis,  contuli  me  ad  peripateticum  palatinum.  qui  tunc  in  Monte  Sancta?  Genove- 
Ebb  clarus  doctor,  et  admirabilus  omnibus  prresidebat.  Ibi,  ad  pedes  ejus,  prima  artis  hnjus 
rudimenta  accepi,  et  pro  modulo  ingenioli  mei,  quidquid  excidebat  ab  ore.  ejus,  tota  mentis 
aviditate  excipiebam.  Dieude.  post  diseessum  ejus,  qui  mini  pneproperus  visas  est,  adlia-si 
magistro  Albcrico,  qui  inter  cseteros  opinatissimns  dialecticus  enitebet,  et  erat  revera  noini- 
nalis  sectie  aeerriinus  impugnator.  Sic  ferme  toto  triennio  conversatns  in  Monte,  artis  hnjus 
pra-ecptoribus  usus  sum  Alberico.  et  magistro  Roberto  Meludeusi ;  ut  cognomine  designetur, 
quod  meruit  in  scholarum  regimine  (natione  siquidem  Angligena  est) :  quorum  alter  ad  omnia 
scrupuloeus,  locum  quajstionis  iuveuiebat  ubique.     (Metalog.,  Lib.  II,  Cap.  X,  p.  867.) 
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on  them  during  war;  with  this  difference,  that  the  soldier  is 
under  strict  discipline;  whilst  the  student  was  hardly  under  any 
discipline  at  all*  It  can  well  be  conceived  how  independent — 
nay,  overbearing,  so  vast  and  powerful  a  body  of  young  men  and 
professors  could  easily  become.  De  Vitry  says  that  their  bitter- 
ness and  contentions  were  the  result  of  three  causes,  viz. :  because 
they  belonged  to  different  sects,  and  so  reviled  and  irritated  each 
other;  because  of  the  school-disputes,  which  were  fruitful  parents 
of  hatred,  envy,  and,  sometimes  bloodshed — and  even  death  ;  and 
because  of  their  different  temperaments  and  nationalities,  which 
were  ever  a  standing  excuse  for  indulging  the  instincts  of  the 
animal.  Certainly,  there  could  not  have  been  better  ingredients 
for  mixing  up  into  a  quarrel,  if  the  view  they  held  of  each  others 
characteristics  was  founded  upon  fact.  The  Englishman,  was  a 
sot ;  the  Frenchman,  effeminate  and  proud ;  the  German,  furious 
and  obscene;  the  Norman,  vain ;  the  Picard,  a  spendthrift;  the 
Burgundian,  stupid  and  brutal;  the  Lombard,  a  miser  and  a 
coward;  the  Koman,  violent,  seditious,  and  a  thief;  the  Sicilian, 
cruel  and  tyrannical ;  the  Brabantine,  a  man  of  blood,  and  an  in- 
cendiary; the  Fleming,  prodigal,  a  glutton,  and  soft  as  butter. f 
It  is  not  astonishing  that,  with  such  elements  as  these  in  a  state 
of  constant  friction,  there  should  have  been  little  peace,  and 
periodical  explosions.  Then,  when  it  is  considered  how  the  appli- 
cation of  the  faculties  in  search  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
reason  in  logical  display,  heats  the  brain,  and  renders  the  whole 
being  full  of  a  nervous  excitability :  when  it  is  remembered  with 
what  brutal  loyalty  some  of  the  half-barbarians  of  these  days 
maintained  the  teaching  of  their  master,  and  held  to  creation  of 
the  fantasy  with  much  more  keenness  than  they  would  have  held 
to  life :  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  living  voices  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  were  continually  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  often 
carrying  them  away  in  the  flow  of  their  impetuous  rhetoric  against 


*  Michelet,  speaking  of  the  University,  says: — "Ce  corps  formait  une  rude  et  forte  dema- 
gogie,  oil  quinze  on  vingt  mille  ieunes  gens  de  toute  nation  se  formaient  aux  exercices  dialec- 
tiques,  cite  sauvage  dans  la  cite  qu'ils  tronblaient  de  leurs  violences  et  scandalisaient  de  leura 
mceur8.  C'etait  la  toutefois  depuis  quelque  temps  la  graude  gyninastiqne  iutellectnelle  du 
nionde.  Dans  le  treizieme  siecle  seulement,  il  en  sortit  sept  papes  et  une  foule  de  cardiuaux 
et  d'eveques.  Les  plus  illnstres  etrangers,  l'Espaguol  Raymond  Lulle,  et  l'ltalieu  Dante,  ve- 
naient  a  trente  et  quaraute  ans  s'asseoir  an  pied  de  la  cliaire  de  Duns  Scot.  lis  tenaient  a  hon- 
neur  d'avoir  dispute  a  Paris.  Petrarque  fut  aussi  tier  de  la  couronne  que  lui  decerua  notre  uni- 
versity que  de  eelle  du  Capitole."     (Hist,  de  France,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  5,  6.) 

t  "  Non  solum  autum  ratione  diversarum  sectarum,  vel  occasione  disputationum  si  hi  in  vi- 
cem  adversantes  coutradicebant ;  sed  pro  diversitate  regiomim  niutuo  dissidentes,  invidentes 
et  detrahentes,  multus  inter  se  coutumelias  et  opprobia  impudeutur  proferebant,  Anglicos  po- 
tatores  et  caudatos  afnrmautes;  Francigeuas  superbos,  molles  et  nmliebriter  compositos  att'e- 
rentes;  Teutonicos  furibuudos  et  in  conviviis  suis  obscoenos  dicebant :  Norniannos  autem 
inanes  et  gloriosos,  Pictavos  proditores  et  fortunae  amicos;  bos  autem  qui  de  Burguudia  eraut, 
brutos  et  stultos  reputabant;  Britones  autem  leves  et  vagos  judicantes,  Arturi  mortem  fre- 
quenter eis  objiciebant ;  Lombardos  avaros,  malitiosos  et  imbelles ;  Romanos  seditiosos.  vio- 
lentos  et  manus  rodentes;  Siculos  tyrannos  et  crudeles;  Brabautios  viros  sanguimun,  iiuen- 
diarios,  rutai-ios  et  raptores  ;  Flandrenses  superfluous,  prodigos  et  commessationibus  deditos 
et  more  butyri  molles  et  remissos  appellabant."  (Vid.  Launoy,  de  Schol.  Caleb.  Opp.,  T.  IV., 
p.  71.) 
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some  other  professor,  who  was,  very  probably,  acting  exactly  a 
similar  part  in  another  school :  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
was  little  self-control  in  those  clays,  that  they  were  days  of  singu- 
lar enthusiasm,  of  emotion,  of  passion,  of  ecstatic  display,  and 
maddening  life,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  moral  position 
of  those  thousands  who  poured  into  Paris  from  every  country  of 
Europe.*  Many  almost  killed  themselves  by  over-work ;  and  the 
tiny  light — when  the  morning  broke  upon  the  city — could  be 
seen  nickering  from  their  windows,  as  they  still  pored  over  the 
books  which  they  had  opened  with  the  setting  sun.  Others  des- 
pised study  altogether.  They  expressed  the  reaction,  against  the 
overstrain,  of  intellectual  life.f  They  went  about  talking  loud, 
and  boasting  that  it  was*  absurd  to  take  lessons  in  logic  and  in 
learning ;  that  teaching  was  waste  of  time,  and  of  no  account  at 
all;  that  man  was  quite  sufficient  for  himself;  that  if  he  had 
talent  enough  to  go  to  school,  he  had  ability  enough  to  make  his 
own  logic;  and  that  if  he  was  too  dull  to  frame  his  logic  for  him- 
self, he  was  far  too  stupid  to  do  any  good  at  school.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  eager  scholars,  whose  hearts  and  intelligences  were 
engrossed  by  the  fascinating  problems  of  the  schools,  would  be 
irritated  and  maddened  by  these  coxcombs;  for  the  Cornificii 
were  only  too  glad  to  put  a  bilious  student  in  a,  passion,  and  then 
turn  round  and  laugh  at  him.  The  Cornificii,  we  imagine,  were 
the  most  rollicking,  independent,  useless  set  that  ever  drank  or 
sang — that  ever  disputed  for  the  sake  of  pastime,  and  frittered 
away  their  time  in  the  amusements  of  the  gay  city.  They  would 
be  troubled  by  no  dyspeptic  melancholy;  they  would  not  be 
peevish,  as  is  the  sickly  student  who  passes  his  days  and  nights  in 
poring  over  parchment  as  yellow  nearly  as  himself.  The  violence 
of  the  students  sometimes  led  to  strange  results.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  IX.,  a  fatal  brawl  took  place  in  a  tavern,  and  much  blood 
flowed.  The  authorities  interposed.  The  University  resented  the 
interference.     It  was  maintained  that  the  civil  authority  had  no 

*  Peter  the  Cantor,  in  his  advice  to  those  who  discuss  in  the  schools,  gives  some  little  no- 
tion of  the  excitement  discussion  nuist  have  produced.  "  Item  //.,  ad  Tim.  II. :  Non  oportet  ser- 
vem  Dei  litigare,  nt  ohstrepat  studio  altercandi,  erroremque  suum  tragico  defeudat  hiatu: 
'  sed  niansuetum  esse  ad  omnes,  cum  modestia  corripientem,  et  disputaurem'  .  .  .  Ad 
Bummam  totius  summae,  tardiloquum,  rariloquum.  submissa  voce  loqueutem  te  esse  jubeo. 
Caput  enim  movere,  brachla  intorquere.  dujitos  extenders,  pedes  supplodere,  tot  unique  corpus  concutere, 
quid  aliud  est  nisi  quosdam  simiUtudo  insaniw,  rt  te  similem  pugili  ostendere  ?"  (Pet.  Cantor.  Verbtun 
Abbreviation,  Cap.  V.,  n.  11,  1*2,  p.  34,  :)5.)  Here  is  an  example  of  too  great  quickness,  aud  too 
much  delay:—"  Exemplo  quoque  Aristotelis.  ad  nullani.  etiam  facilem,  qiuetionem  sibi  propo- 
sitaiu,  respondents,  nisi  datis  induciis.  Unde.  et  cum  ei  propoueretur  qiuestio  diticilis,  Theo- 
phrastns,  juvenili  calore  adhuc  imbutus,  qiuetionem  illani  se  soluturum  promisit.  In  cuius 
solutione  cum  deficeret  et  multum  erubeceret,  ait  ei  Aristoteles:  '  Opus  est  tibi  fra-no.'  Alii 
ve.ro  discipulo,  scilicet  Eudemo  (qui  cum  nimis  morose,  et  non  nisi  cum  induciis  diutinis  sibi 
proposita  solvebat),  ait  Aristoteles:  '  Tibi  opus  est  calcaribus.'  Veuani  tamcn  iugeuii  habebat 
divitem."     (Ibid.  p.  36.) 

t  "  Alii  autem  Corniflcio  similes  ad  vulgi  professiones  easque  profanas  relaosi  stmt  parum 
curantes,  quid  philosophia  doeeat,  quid  appeteudum  fugiendumvc  dennntiet:  aummodo:  rem 
faciant,  '  si  possunt,  recte,  si  nou  quocunque  modo.'  Exercent  fcenebrem  pecuniam,  alternis 
vicibus  rotunda verant,  adsBquantes.  Nihil  enim  tsordidum  putant.  nihil  Stultum,  nisi  pauper- 
tatis  augustias,  et  solas  opes  ducunt  esse  fructum  sapieutue."  (Metalog.,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p. 
831.) 
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right  to  meddle.  It  was  for  the  University  to  settle  its  own 
quarrels,  and  punish  its  own  misdeeds.  Eedress  was  demanded. 
None  was  forthcoming.  So  students  and  professors  at  once,  en 
masse,  left  Paris,  and  went  off  to  Eheims,  Angers,  Toulouse, 
Orleans,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  left  the  "Mistress  of  the  World" 
almost  a  ruined  and  a  silent  city.*  The  Pope  looked  on  this  as  a 
calamity.  He  impressed  upon  King  Louis  the  importance  of  con- 
ciliation. Louis  took  Pope  Gregory's  view.  The  professors  and 
students  were  recalled,  and  the  work  went  on  as  busily  as  before. 
But  Gregory  would  no  longer  suffer  the  students  to  carry  arms. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  was  empowered  to  punish  and  arrest;  but 
the  like  liberty  was  not  conceded  to  the  Chancellor.  Other  de- 
crees, relating  to  the  better  order  and  greater  safety  of  the  Univer- 
sity, were  issued  at  various  intervals,  and  many  privileges  were 
accorded  to  the  students-! 

But  fortunately  for  science  and  religion,  there  were  in  Paris 
other  students,  besides  those  who  represented  the  element  of  dis- 
order, and  human  passion.  In  the  midst  of  this  heaving  ocean, 
which  was  seldom  calm,  and  at  times  lashed  into  tempestuous  fury, 
there  were  islands,  centres  of  stability,  where  the  thunder  of  the 
ocean  could  scarcely  be  heard;  at  least,  against  which  the  sea 
might  beat,  but  certainly  to  break.  These  centres  were  the 
monastic  convents,  where  men  advanced  in  knowledge,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  sunk  in  humility,  and  rose  in  love.J  There  were  ex- 
ceptions, but  to  speak  broadly,  they  were  the  instruments  of  power, 
against  the  mass  of  humanity,  that  was  heaving  and  sinking,  and 
swaying  to  and  fro,  in  the  outside  world.  The  founders  of  these 
colleges  Avere  keenly  alive  to  the  immense  danger,  for  young  men, 


*  "Inder  That  zogen  damals  Lehrer  und  Schiller  von  darmen,  nach  Rheims,  Angers,  Tou- 
louse, uach  England,  Italien  and  Spanieu.  Man  hatte  sich  einstimnrig  zugeschworen.  nicht 
eher  wiederkehreu  zu  wollen,  bis  die  von  der  Regentiu- Matter  Blanca  verweigerte  Genug- 
tlmung  erfolgt  sei.  Gregor's  IX.  Intervention  verniittelte  endlich  die  Sache,  an  deren  Beile- 
gung  i'lim  aushoheren  Grunden  gelegen  war,  weil  er  die  Theiluug  der  Universitat  als  eine  Ca- 
Fimitat  fur  die  Wisseuschaft  erachtete.  Er  hat  und  ermahnte  den  inzwischen  znr  Regiernng 
gelangten  Sohn  der  Regentin-Mutter,  Ludwig  IX.,  er  niSchte  sich  den  Studirenden  geneigt 
erweisen,  und  ihnen  die  Privilegien  seines  Grossvaters  Philipp  August  ernenern,  was  von  Seite 
des  Konigs,  der  mit  deni  Papste  gleicher  Gesinnung  iiber  die  Sache  war,  bereitwillig  geschah.'' 
(Werner,  Vol.  L, p,  105.) 

t  The  frequent  "  Reforms"  which  were  necessitated  in  the  University  speak  for  the  pres- 
sure of  evil  influence  for  which  it  must,  almost  of  a  necessity,  have  been  subject.  It  was  re- 
formed in  1215,  1278,  1366,  1452.  Petrarch  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
University  in  his  day: — "  Eraut  oliin  hujus  seientite  [theologise]  professores:  hodie,  quod  indig- 
nans  dico,  sacrum  nonien  profaui  et  loquaces  dialectici  dehouestant,  quod  nisi  sicesset,  non 
ha?c  tanta  tam  subito  pullulasset  seges  inutilium  magistrorum  .  .  .  Philosophi,  .  .  . 
ut  de  theologis  nunc  dicebam,  ad  verbosam  nudamque  dialecti cam  sunt  redacti."  (Opp.  fol. 
Basil,  Epist.,  var.  XXXI.,  p.  1021.)  Again:  "  Hsec  est  vera  philosophia.  non  quaj  fallacibus  alia 
attollitur  et  steriliuni  disputationum  ventosajactantia  per  inane  circumvolvitur,  sed  quae  certis 
et  niodestis  gradibus  compendio  ad  salutem  pergit."  (Ibid.)  Once  more  :  "  Juvenis  .  . 
cathedram  ascendit  .  .  nescio  quid  confusuni  inurmurans.  Tuncmaiorescertatimut  divina 
locutum  laudibus  ad  ccalum  tollunt;  tinuiunt  interim  campause,  strepunt  tubas,  volant  annuli, 
flnguntur  oscula,  vertici  rotundus  ac  magistralis  biretus  apponitur ;  his  peractus  descendit 
sapiens,  quistultus  ascenderat."     (De  Vera  Sapientia,  Lib.  I.,  p.  324.) 

t  Gerson  even,  iu  his  letters  to  the  scholars  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  influence  of  the  religious  bodies:--"  O  utinam,"  he  says,  "  omhes  et  benigna  re- 
cordatione  secum  tractarent  quanta  qualisve  jaetura  spiritualis  est  et  fnit,  tot  hactenus  ser- 
niones  tot  looutiones,  tot  salubres  instructione6  in  universitate  et  alibi  inde  cessaese."  (Ech., 
I.,  p.  270.) 
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in  the  proximity  of  so  much  corruption.*  The  plaintive  cry  of 
those  simple  monks,  is  the  voice  of  the  old  method,  expiring 
away.  Peter  of  Cells  complains  bitterly ;  f  Matthew  of  Paris,  that 
keen  observer,  sees  how  the  tide  is  turning ;  and  Philip,  Abbot  of 
Goodhope,  expresses  the  full  feeling  of  that  school,  when  he  ex- 
claims, "  Blessed  is  the  man,  not  who  hath  heard  Master  Anselm, 
or  who  hath  studied  at  Paris,  but  to  whom  Thou,  0  Lord,  dost 
teach  Thy  law !"  Those  who  bent  to  the  pressure  of  the  times 
felt  quite  as  keenly.  The  regulations  for  students  coming  to 
study  at  Paris  were  very  stringent.  It  was  strictly  forbidden,  for 
instance,  in  the  Cluny  convent,  for  a  student  to  go  into  the  city 
without  an  express  permission,  and,  even  then,  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  master. . 

Robert  of  Sorbon  gave  a  very  interesting  instruction  (De  Con- 
scientid)  concerning  what  the  student  should  do  to  profit  by  his 
study.     This  is  a  resume : — 

"The  scholar,  who  would  profit  by  his  position,  ought  to  observe 
six  essential  rules : — 

1. — "  He  ought  to  dedicate  one  certain  hour,  to  one  specified 
piece  of  reading,  as  S.  Bernard  advises,  in  his  letter  to  the  brethren 
of  Mont  Dieu."  \ 

2. — "  To  fix  his  attention  upon  what  he  is  going  to  read,  and 
not  to  pass  on  lightly  to  something  else.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ference, says  S.  Bernard,  again,  between  reading  and  studying,  as 
between  a  host  and  a  friend — between  a  salute  exchanged  in  the 
street,  and  an  unalterable  affection." 

3. — "  To  extract,  each  day,  one  thought — one  truth  of  some  sort, 
and  to  engrave  it  in  the  memory  with  especial  care.  Seneca  has 
said,  'Cum  multa  percurreris  in  die,  unum  tibi  elige  quod  ilia  die 
excoquas!  " 

4. — "  To  write  a  resume — for  unwritten  words  are  blown  away 
like  dust  before  the  wind." 

5. — "To  join  with  his  companions  in  the  'disputations/  or  in 
familiar  conversations — this  practice  is  even  of  greater  service 
than  reading,  because  it  results  in  clearing  up  all  doubts,  and  all 
the  obscurities  which  have  been  left  by  reading  on  the  mind, 
'  Nihil  perfecte  scitur  nisi  dente  disputationis  feriatur? " 

6. — "To  pray — for  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  learning.  S.  Bernard  teaches  that  reading  should  excite 
the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  that   such  influences  should  be 

*  '-Les  tournois  et  les  foires  6taient  cependant  infested  par  lea  prostitutes.  A  Paris,  plus 
qu'ailleurs.  on  en  voyait  circuler  daus  les  rues,  le  col  tout  esteudut,  les  corues  levees,  seniblaut 
par  leur  d-marche  dire  a  tout  veuaut.  '  Ves  me  ci,  ves  me  ei ;  qui  a  mestier  de  en  tel  cors  V  " 
(MS.  lat.  16,498,  Sermon  sur  Sainte  Madeleine,  quoted  by  De  La  Marehe,.p.  414.) 

t  T.  IV.,  Epist.  10.) 

t  Convent  of  the  Chartreux  in  Champagne. 
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turned  to  advantage  in  elevating  the  heart  to  God,  without,  on 

that  account,  interrupting  study. 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  must 
be  abstained  from,  and  creature-comforts  must  not  be  embraced. 
There  were  at  Paris  two  masters,  bound  together,  of  whom  one 
had  seen  much,  read  much,  and  remained  bent  day  and  night  over 
his  books — hardly  did  he  take  time  to  say  a  single  Pater.  This 
man  had  only  four  disciples.  His  companion  had  a  worse-furnish- 
ed library,  was  less  carried  away  by  study,  hearing  mass  every  day 
before  giving  his  lesson :  and,  nevertheless,  his  school  was  full. 
'  Now,  how  do  you  manage  ?  ? — the  first  asked  him.  '  It  is  simple 
enough,'  the  second  replied,  smiling — '  God  studies  for  me ;  I  go 
to  mass,  and  when  I  return,  I  know  by  heart  all  that  I  ought  to 
teach/"* 

"Meditation  is  not  only  becoming  in  the  master:  the  good 
student  ought  to  take  a  walk  in  the  evening  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seme,  not  to  play,  but  to  repeat  his  lesson,  or  to  meditate."  f 

Eobert  ends  by  blaming  those  who  content  themselves  with  in- 
complete instruction,  and  know  not  how  to  utilize  their 
knowledge. 

"Grammar,"  he  says,  "forges  the  sword  of  the  word  of  God; 
rhetoric  polishes  it;  and,  finally,  theology  makes  use  of  it.  But 
there  are  some  scholars  who  are  always  learning  to  fashion  it,  and 
to  point  it,  and  keep  on  sharpening  it  till  they  have  sharpened  it 
all  away :  others,  keep  it  shut  up  in  the  scabbard,  and  when  they 
want  to  draw  it  out,  they  themselves  are  old,  and  the  iron  is  rusty, 
and  they  can  make  nothing  of  it. — With  regard  to  those  who 
study,  in  order  to  become  dignitaries,  and  prelates,  they  are  very 
much  deceived,  for  they  hardly  ever  obtain  the  end  of  their 
ambition." 

But  to  revert  to  the  Dominicans.  S.  Dominic  had  his  eye  fixed 
on  Paris,  from  the  first.  He  sent  seven  brothers  there,  divided 
into  two  parties :  the  first,  being  three  Spaniards ;  the  second, 
three  Frenchmen,  and  an  Englishman.  They  rented  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  close  to  the  gate  of  the  Episcopal  Palace. 
They  were  all,  except  Matthew,  utter  strangers  to  the  town,  and 


*  The  discipline  in  the  Colleges  which  were  established  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  very  great  help  in  forming  the  clerical  mind:— "  Or,  la  discipline  des  colleges 
tendoit  non  seulement  a  l'instruction  des  ecoliers  qu'on  y  eutretenoit  que  nous  appelons  bour- 
siers,  mais  a  regler  leurs  moeurs  et  les  former  a  la  vie  clericale.  lis  vivoient  en  commun, 
celebroient  1' office  divin,  avoient  leurs  lieures  regimes  d'6tude  et  de  divertissement,  et  plusieurs 
pedagogues  ou  regens  veilloient  sur  cux  pour  les  conduire  et  les  contenir  dans  leur devoir: 
e'etait  comme  de  petits  s^minaires.  Enlin  cette  institution,  et  tout  le  reste  de  la  police  des 
university  fut  si  generalement  approuvee,  que  tous  les  pays  du  rit  latin  suivireut  l'example 
de  la  France  et  de  I'ltalie;  et  depuis  le  treizieme  siecle  on  vit  paroitre  de  jour  en  jour  de 
uouvelles  universities."     (Fleury,  Cinquieme  disc,  sur  I'Hist.  Eccl.,p.  195,  196.) 

t  He  alludes  to  walks  resembling  that  of  Pre-aux-Clercs,  which,  on  account  of  their  misbe- 
haviour, was  shut  to  the  students  in  1215. 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  Englishman,  whose  name  was  Lawrence, 
they  would  have  abandoned  their  foundation  in  despair. 

Now,  John  of  Saint  Alban,  who  was  physician  to  the  King,  and 
connected  with  the  University — and  a  man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, had  founded  in  the  "Magnus  Vicus  Sancti  Benedicti"  an 
hospitium  for  pilgrims.*  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  S.  James, 
the  favourite  Apostle  of  Spain.  Somehow,  John  got  to  hear  that 
members  of  a  new  institute  had  made  their  way  to  Paris,  and  that 
they  professed  to  preach  the  G-ospel  of  Christ,  in  imitation  of  the 
Apostles  of  the  primitive  Church.  He  saw  them,  was  excessively 
impressed,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  them  the  half-ruined  pil- 
grim-house dedicated  to  S.  James  f  (1218.)  In  1221,  he  legally 
transferred  it  to  them :  the  University,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Honorius,  transmitting  to  the  friars  the  right  to  the  land  and 
house,  with  the  condition  that  yearly,  the  day  after  S.  Nicholas,  a 
solemn  mass  should  be  sung  for  the  living  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  a  solemn  requiem,  on  the  day  after  the  Purification, 
for  its  departed  members.  For  a  master,  the  same  offices  were 
performed  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  community.  If  a 
theologian  died,  during  his  professorship  at  the  University,  he 
could  claim  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapter-room :  a  professor  of  any 
other  faculty  might  be  buried  in  the  cloister.  Thus,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Dominicans  came  into  contact  with  the  University. 
Indeed,  from  the  first,  they  attended  the  theological  schools  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  Though  excessively  poor,  they  soon  made  them- 
selves known.  S.  Louis  looked  upon  them  with  great  regard,  for 
he  saw  that  their  poverty  was  the  poverty  of  Christ.  He  built 
them  a  convent  after  a  time,  chose  three  confessors  from  amongst 
their  body ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  them  a  portion  of  the  library 
he  had  collected  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  But,  before  this,  students 
came  to  hear  them,  and  several  joined  the  convent.  In  the  year 
1219,  they  could  muster  as  many  as  thirty  in  community,  one  of 
which  was  the  famous  preacher,  and  friend  of  Saint  Louis — Henry 
Marburg.  Here,  they  worked  steadily,  with  pen  and  ink-horn, 
and  copy-book.  Here,  they  weighed,  and  studied,  the  Lombard, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Gloss.|  Novices  were  taught  Latin  grammar, 
and  logic;  and  disputations — unlike  Monte  Cassino — could  be 
heard  echoing  in  the  cloister.  Meditation  was  made  a  counter- 
balance to  the  excitement  of  study;  and  the  friars,  who  mostly 
had  been  professors  in  the  schools,  were  particularly  cautioned 

*  The  name  of  "  Benedict "  was  soon  changed  into  that  of  "  Dominic,"  by  the  activity  of 
the  friars. 

t  The  convent  was  suppressed  in  1790.  The  building,  having  been  used  in  turns  for  a  pri- 
son, a  school,  and  barracks,  has  been  lately  done  away  with  altogether. 

t  Every  student  has  a  right  to  three  books— a  Bible  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  Peter  Co- 
mestor;  and  the  Sentences. 
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not  to  become  too  eager  after  learning,  or  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  applause  and  temptations  of  the  schools.  Saint  Dominic  him- 
self visited  them,  and  '-set  in  order  a  regular  house,  with  cloisters, 
dormitory,  refectory,"  and,  especially,  cells  for  study.  Honorius 
called  them  "  The  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  studying 
the  Sacred  Page  in  Paris."  They  were  watched  over  with  extreme 
care,  and  were  guarded  with  great  strictness.  The  Magister  Stu- 
denthtm  had  a  certain  discretionary  power,  and  could  allot  cells 
to  them  for  private  study ;  could  give  them  lights — for  reading  in 
the  night ;  and  other  privileges.  Prayer,  holy  office,  humiliation, 
contemplation,  silence,  love — these  influences  maintained  the 
even  balance  of  the  mind.  The  course  of  studies,  at  one  time, 
was  very  strictly  confined  to  theological  works ;  it  was  decreed 
that  students  should  not  make  a  study  of  the  books  of  heathens 
and  philosophers,  even  though  they  might  look  into  them  from 
time  to  time;*  nor  study  the  arts  which  were  called  "liberal," 
unless  the  Master  of  the  Order,  or  a  General  Chapter,  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Prior,  should  see  fit,  in  certain  cases,  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion— "  Let  none,"  says  the  decree,  "  be  they  young  or  otherwise, 
read  any  but  theological  books."  f  After  three  years  at  Paris,  the 
young  men  could  return  to  the  convent  where  they  had  made 
their  vows. 

It  was  in  this  convent  of  S.  James,  that  Albert  and  Thomas 
wrote  their  Commentaries  on  the  "  Sentences."  \  Here,"S.  Thomas 
came,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  to  write  his  Summa  against  the 
Gentiles.     Cardinal  Hugh  of  S.  Caro — a  contemporary  of  Law- 

*  "  Quoniam  circa  studentis  diligens  est  adlubenda  cautela,  aliquem  specialera  fratrem  ha- 
beant  sine  ciijus  licentia  non  scribant  quaternos:  nee  audeant  lectiones,  et  qui  circa  eos  in  stu- 
dio corrigenda  viderit  corrigat ;  et  si  vires  ejus  excedat.  pnelato  proponat.  In  libris  gentiliuni 
philosopliorum  non  studeat,  et  si  ad  horaiu  suseipiat,  seculares  scicntias  non  addiscat,  nee  artes 
quas  liberates  vocant;  nisi  aliquando  circa  aliquos  magister  ordinis,  vel  capitulum  generate,  vel 
prior  provincialis,  vel  capitulum  provinciate  voluerit  taliter  dispensare;  Bed  tantum  libros 
tbeologicos  taipjuveues  quani  alii  tegant.  Ipsi  vero  in  studio  taliter  sint  inteuti,  ut  de  die,  de 
nocte,  in  domo,  in  itiuere  legant  aliquid  vel  aliquid  meditentnr  et  quidquid  poterunt  retinere 
corde  tenus  nitantur.  Curet  prior  provincialis,  ut  si  habuerit  aliquos  utiles  ad  studeuduni  qui 
possiut  et  in  brevi  esse  apti  ad  regendum,  niittere  ad  studium  ad  loca  ubi  viget  studium  extra 
suas  proviucias,  de  difflnitoruni  capituli  provincialis  vel  niajoris  partis  eorum  concilio  et 
essensu  .  .  .  Ties  auteni  fratres  mittantur  Parisios  de  qualibet  Provincia  ad  studendum 
.  .  .  Statuimus  ut  qualibet  provincia  fratribus  suis  missis  ad  studium  ad  minus  in  tribus 
libris  teueatur  providere,  videlicet  in  Biblia.  Historiis  Scbolasticis  et  Senteutiis,  et  ipsi  in  bis 
tain  in  textu  quam  in  glosis  studeant  et  inteudant  .  .  .  Circa  eos  auteni  qui  student  taliter, 
dispensetur  a  praelato,  ne  propter  offleium  vel  aliquid  aliud  de  faeili  a  studio  retrabantur,  yel 
impediantur.  Locus  vero  propria!  secundum  quod  a  magistro  studentium  videbitur  statuatur  : 
in  quo  post  prandiuni  vel  vesperas  vel  alio  etiam  tempore  prout  vacabit  ad  dubitationes  vel 
questiones  propouendas  vel  collationes  faeiendas  ipso  prsesente  couveniant,  et  uno  qurerente 
sen  proponente  alij  taceant  ne  loquentem  impediant  ...  In  cellis  vero  scribere,  legere, 
orare,  doriuire,  et  etiam  de  nocte  vigilare  ad  lumen  poisunt  qui  voluerit  propter  Studium  . 
.  .  Nullus  fratrum  nostrorum  legatin  Psalmis  vel  Propbetis  alium  sensum  litteraleni  nisi 
quern  sancti  approbant  et  confirmant.  Libri  ordinis  sen  fratrum  non  venduntur,  nisi  praetium 
eorum  in  alios  libros  seu  scripta  convertatur.  Nulla  enini  scripta  facta  vel  coinposita  a  fratri- 
bus aliquatenus  publicetur,  nisi  per  fratres  peritos,  quibus  magister  ordinis  vel  prior  provin- 
cialis commiserit,  diligentur  fuerint  examinata."  (Constitutiones  Fratrum  Ordinis  Predicatorum 
S.  Dominici,  dist.  2,  Cap.  XIIII.    De  Studentibus,  p.  49  ad  51.) 

t  The  old  inscriptions  on  the  books  in  their  library  show  how  they  prized  them  :  for  in- 
stance :— 

"  Iste  liber  est  Sancti  Jacobi  Parisiensis  de  ordine  Predicatorum.  Quicumque  eum  ab  eadem 
ecclesia  alienaverit  aut  subriquerit,  sive  titulum  latum  deleverit,  anathema  sit.    Amen." 

i  The  fact  that  John  Romain  Colonna  (before  1285  composed  a  book,  De  Viris  Illustribus  Eth- 
nicis  et  Christianis,  shows  that  some  of  the  Dominicans  were  allowed  to  pick  "  les  neurs  adulte- 
rines du  paganisme.''    (Hist.  Litt.  XIX.,  392.) 
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rence  the  Englishman — selected  the  Dominicans  of  S.  James  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  concordance  of  different  Bible  texts,  so 
that  the  work  became  known  as  the  "  Concordantia  Sancti 
Jacobi."  *  A  little  later,  Richard  de  Bury  speaks  of  the  immense 
activity  and  labours  of  these  men — "  Qui  diversorum  voluminum 
correctionibus,  expositionibus,  tabulationibus,  ac  compilationibus 
indefessis  studiis  incumbebant" f 

No  doubt,  the  great  results  which  flowed  from  the  Dominican 
labours  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  system  they  adopted.  A 
greater  portion  of  knowledge,  in  those  days,  entered  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  than  has  been  the  case  in  our  education.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lectures  were  given  in  large  halls.  In  the  middle, 
generally,  stood  the  chair  of  the  master,  with  another  seat  below, 
and  in  front  of  him,  for  the  bachelor,  who  was  going  through  his 
training. \  The  walls  of  the  lecture-room  were  often  covered  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Fathers,  or  from  Scripture — for  instance: 
"  Ama  scientiam  Scripturarum,  et  vitia  carnis  non  amabis.  Qui 
addit  scientiam,  addit  dolorem.  Videte  ne  quis  vos  decipiat  per 
philosophiam,  secundum  elementa  mundi,  et  non  secundum 
Christum — "  §  and  so  on.  Around  the  hall,  and  across  it,  benches 
were  placed  for  the  students.  If  there  was  not  room,  they  got  into 
the  hall  as  well  as  they  could,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  In  Paris, 
the  students  often  sat  on  the  straw  which  was  under  their  feet. 
There  were  no  writing-desks,  or  conveniences  for  putting  down 
the  lectures.  The  teaching  was  principally  done  by  question  and 
answer,  by  exposition,  repetition,  and  disputation.  Sometimes, 
the  professor's  chair  had  an  inscription  on  it,  to  keep  the  mind 
sober,  like  that  on  the  chair  of  Albert  the  Great — "  Timete  Deum 
et  date  Mi  honor  em,  quia  venit  hora  judicij  ejus:" — though 
possibly  this  chair  may  be  of  later  date.)  Neither  the  master  nor 
his  assistant  used  a  book;  no  reading  was  allowed;  professors 
might  have"  the  text,  perhaps,  before  them,  but  nothing  more; 
occasionally,  a  student  might,' with  permission,  take  a  few  notes; 

*  A  l'6poque  de  la  Revolution,  le  monastere  des  Jacobins  couvrait  tout  l'espace  coropria 
entre  les  rues  des  Cordiers.  Saint-Jacques  et  Sainte-Hyacinthe ;  mais,  bien  que  la  bibliotheque 
comptat  reellement  alors  plus  de  ciuq  cents  aus  d'existeuce,  elle  ne  possedait  encore  que  14,000 
volumes  imprinies,  et  environs  250  manuscrits."     (Franklin.  Vol.  I.,  p.  195.) 

t  Plnlobiblion,  Cap.  VIII.    See  Franklin,  p.  192. 

t"A  Ratisbonne,  dans  l'aile  d'un  batiment  qui  faisait  autrefois  partie  du  couvent  des  freres 
preclieurs,  on  moutre  une  salle  qu'on  appelle  la  salle  Albertine,  et  oil,  parait-il,  Albert  le  Grand 
aurait  solennellemeut  enseigne  la  theologie.  Dans  cette  salle  se  voit  une  sorte  de  tr6ne  en  bois 
sculpte,  avec  les  figures  de  saint  Vincent  Ferrier.  d' Albert  le  Grand  et  de  saint  Thomas  gros- 
sierement  tracees  but  les  planches  de  chene."     (Vid.  D'Assailly,  p.  187.) 

§  See  Sighart's  Albertus  Magnus,  Sein  Leben  una"  sein  Wissenschaft,  Kap.  V.,  p.  32,  note. 

||  The  following  shows  how  careful  the  Dominicans  were  to  keep  the  principles  of  religion 
before  the  minds  of  the  students :—"  Les  collations,  d'apres  la  chronique  de  Freres  Precheurs 
6crite  par  Humbert  de  Romans,  fare nt  mtroduites  dans  les  ecoles  de  Paris  par  le  second  geu£- 
rai  de  l'ordre,  Jourdain  deSaxe;  '  Le  bienbereux  Jourdain,  ajoute  Echard.  voyant  que  les 
etudiants  u'entendaient  la  parole  •sainte  que  le  matin,  et  que,  les  jours  f6ri^s,  ils  passaient  le 
reste  de  leur  temps  a  rlauer  (pro  libito  W0ciri),.obtiut  qu'on  leur  fit  en  outre  ces  instructions  de 
soil-  dites  des  lors  collations.  Du  la  vient  que  dans  la  plupart  des  recueils  des  Xllle  et  XlVe 
siecles,  chaque  sermon  est  suivi  d'une  collation.'  "    (De  La  Marche,  p.  212. ) 
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many,  especially  if  they  had  memory  and  parts,  would  commit  the 
lectures  to  writing  on  their  return  from  the  school.  Some  were 
able  to  take  down  almost  verbatim  the  lectures  of  the  masters. 
Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  *  medieval  students — at  all  events, 
students  of  the  thirteenth  century — made  use  of  a  kind  of  short- 
hand, which,  after  they  had  taken  down  the  master's  lecture,  they 
turned  into  the  littera  legibilis,  at  their  leisure.  Doctors  and 
masters  themselves,  were  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  writing  their 
works  or  lectures  in  shorthand ;  and  their  admirers  or  disciples, 
who  knew  how  to  read  their  characters,  threw  their  compositions 
into  the  common  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Thus,  it 
appears,  S.  Thomas  wrote  his  "  Contra  Gentiles?  as  well  as  his 
"  Exposition  on  Isaias."  f  Some  young  men,  in  the  time  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  are  spoken  of  as  excessively  ready  with  their 
smartness  in  taking  down  a  lecture.  J 

Then  the  bachelor  who  was  working  under  the  eye  of  a  master, 
had  to  teach  the  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Aristotle,  or  the 
"Sentences  of  the  Lombard;"  and  to  take  the  students  through 
their  repetitions  and  disputations.  But  even  he  was  not  permitted 
to  have  a  book.  §  This,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
influence  of  the  schools.  The  power  of  an  individual  mind,  the 
moral  weight,  the  tone  and  inflection  of  voice,  the  glance  of  the 
eye — the  whole  bearing  of  the  professor,  if  he  be  a  superior  man, 
must,  of  a  necessity,  act  with  great  force  upon  the  mind  of  youth. 
It  makes  the  difference — so  well  understood,  and  so  philosophi- 
cally spoken  of,  by  some  mediaeval  writers — between  dead  and 
living  words.  A  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  what  was 
most  sought  after.  On  it,  rested  the  fabric  of  theological  knowl- 
edge. It  was  carefully  explained  in  its  various  senses,  and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  tended  to  make  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation — by  which  men  seemed  to  sink  into  the  mysteries 


*  For  instance,  see  Herodotus,  Lib.  II.,  c.  26.  Again:  "Quod  ad  te  de  decern  legatis  sciipsi, 
parum  intellexisti  quid  did  ^eyetov  (siguis)  scripseram.    (Ad  Atticum  Epis.,  XXXII.) 

t  At  the  end  of  an  autograph  MS.  of  the  Contra  Gentiles  we  find  these  words: — Ligentur 
omues  (i.  e.,  the  pages)  sicut  stant  in  ista  charta,  et  procuretur  aliquis,  si  inveniri  possit,  qui 
Bciret  legere  istam  litteram,  quia  est  de  littera  fratris  Thomse."  Again  in  a  MS.  of  the  Lauren* 
tian  Library  at  Florence:-—"  Et  sic  terminatur  sententia  et  expositio  ad  litteram  suiter  Isaiani, 
secundum  fratrem  Thomam  de  Aquino;  quam  traustulit  ad  Litteram  legibilem,  cumcomplemento 
auctoritatura,  frater  Jacobinus  Astensis  de  Proviucia  Lombardiae,  tunc  temporis  in  studio  gene- 
rali  Neapolitano." 

t  In  the  time  of  Albert  there  were  those  who  "  lectiones  suas,  summo  studio  prius  composi- 
tas,  memoriter  proferbant,  ac  ea  ratione  qua  sermones  dicuntur,  quasi  uulhis  scripto  exciperet ; 
quas  tamen  quidam  auditorum  celeri  ad  scribendum  manu  pollentes  excipiebant,  qiue  dice- 
bautur  reportata*.  vel  reportatioues,  quas  plnres  a  me  visa;  sunt  inter  Codices  MS.  SorbonaV' 
(P.  P.     Quetif  et  Echard,  Scriptores  Ordinis,  FF.  PP..  II.,  p.  163.) 

§  It  is  not  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  day.  that  there  is  much  less  opportunity, 
in  the  schools,  for  practising  accuracy  of  expression,  and  for  learning  it  from  able  men,  than 
was  the  case  in  the  middle  ages?  What  is  more  conducive  to  retaining  knowledge,  and  learn- 
ing how  to  make  use  of  it,  than  the  practice  of  frequent  expositions,  trusting  the  memory  and 
not  the  book,  and  exercising  the  readiness  of  the  mind  in  improvising  language,  that  will  ac- 
curately convey  the  results  of  careful  thought.  To  train  the  mind,  is  useful  to  a  mau :  to 
train  the  tougue,  is  useful  to  his  neighbour.  A  man,  or  at  least  a  student,  does  not  know  for 
certain  that  he  has  mastered  a  subject  till  he  has  either  written  upon  it,  or  spoken  on  it. 
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of  God — the  most  common  and  most  esteemed.  Some  young  men 
were  kept  exclusively  to  this,  and  were  denominated  "  Biblici" 
The  middle  age  was  one  of  great  simplicity.  Men  oftentimes 
studied  the  Scriptures  for  years,  and  nothing  else,  with  great 
energy  and  earnestness.  The  "Sentences  of  the  Lombard"  were 
also  expounded  viva  voce  from  the  chair,  and  this  went  on  for 
several  years,  the  students  going  by  the  name  of  the  "  Sententiarii."  * 
The  abandonment  of  Paris,  by  the  students  and  professors,  in 
1229,  left  all  the  professorial  chairs  completely  empty.  William 
of  Auvergne  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  study  of  theology 
would  come  to  an  end  altogether.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought, 
to  give  a  chair  of  divinity  to  the  Dominicans,  than  to  have  none 
at  all.  So  he  invited  the  brother  of  S.  James  to  fill  that  honour- 
able post.  Having  some  exceedingly  able  men  amongst  them,  the 
Order  closed  with  the  offer.  When  the  students  and  professors 
returned  to  Paris,  they  found  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  in  the 
theological  chair.  The  friars  continued  lecturing,  and  even 
possessed  themselves  of  another  chair  (1230),  to  the  great  disgust 
and  envy  of  the  members  of  the  University.  The  secular  elements 
came  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves,  that  no  religious  com- 
munity should  have  more  than  one  chair  in  the  University.  The 
Dominicans  would  by  no  means  consent  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect.  For  several  years,  they  had  been  in  quiet  possession 
of  these  chairs,  and  no  opposition  had  been  made  to  them;  and, 
since  they  had  right  on  their  side,  and  taught  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, they  did  not  intend  to  move,  simply  to  satisfy  the  spitefulness 
of  party  feeling.  They  were  left,  for  the  time,  alone.  It  was 
afterwards,  in  a  contention  which  will  be  touched  upon,  that  they 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  University. 


*  "  En  passant,  du  livre  des  Sentences  de  Pierre  Lombard,  sorte  de  recneil  jadis  fameux,  des 
opinions  des  Peres  de  l'Eglise  snr  mille  questions  quodlibetiques;  sur  les  ve'rite's  de  rtognia  ou  de 
tradition,  on  plntot  sorte  de  trempliu  indefiniment  elastiqne  snr  lequelue  recula  devant  aucun 
6talage  d'eqiiilibre  perilleuxet  de  sonplesse  la  brillanta  ecoie  des  the'oriques."  (D'Assailly.  p. 
189,  190.) 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

PARIS.       THE    UNIVERSITY. 


PART  II. 
Had  the  philosophies  and  theologies  of  the  Arabians  remained 
in  Arabia,  or  been  confined  to  Spain,  there  would  have  been  no 
call  to  treat  of  them  in  this  volume.  But  that  terrible  intellectual 
pestilence  which  came  out  of  India  and  Egypt — which  was  partly 
imported  from  Greece,  which  was  rampant  in  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and 
Damascus — was  carried  from  Spain,  to  France  and  Italy.*  Those 
learned  men,  who,  with  such  ardour,  hurried  off  to  Moorish  acade- 
mies, Jewish  colleges,  and  Spanish  universities,  instead  of  taking 
home  a  new  illumination  of  the  human  mind,  carried  back  with 
them,  in  reality,  an  infection  which  was  to  taint  with  its  deadly 
poison  the  highest  seats  of  learning  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
Arabs  seem  to  have  invaded,  a.nd  almost  taken  possession  of  the 
schools  of  Paris.  The  practices  of  dialectical  fence,  and  the  over- 
weening yearning  after  natural  science,  made  men  abandon  the 
more  serious  studies  of  theology,  and  they  became  so  blasted  with 
intellectual  conceit,  that,  if  what  we  read  be  true,  not  only  the 
judgments  of  the  Holy  See,  but  the  anger  of  God  himself,  visited 
some  of  the  professors  with  terrible  severity.  The  startling  history 
given  by  Bulaeus,  of  Simon  of  Tournay,  and  his  disciple  Silo,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition.!  Then,  when  the  Glosses 
of  such  men  as  Theophrastus,  Aphrodisius,  and  Philoponus,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools — full  of  all  manner 

*  "Mansieht  mit  Staunen.  wie  hoch  diese  Stromung,  innerhalb  der  christlicheu  Schule 
selber  schon  angewachsen  war;  neben  deni  Gewimmel  von  religiosen  Secten,  welche  ein  mit 
Lehre  mid  Verfassung  der  herrschenden  Kirch e  schlechthin  unvertiiigliehes  Ideal  der  Christ- 
lichkeit  verfolgteu  and  die  ausserste  Machtanstrengmig  der  Kirche  Liothig  machteii,  erliob 
ininitten  der  von  der  Kirclie  gegriuideten  mid  uberwachteu  Schule  der  uiiverholenste  Unglaube 
sein  Haupt,  mid  sand  in  den  zu  Hirer  Vertre.tuug  berufenen  Leh*ern  seine  Schutzredner  und  Ver- 
theidiger.  Uad  wie  innerhalb  der  Schule,  so  sab  es  audi  ausserbalb  derselben  im  Lebeu  aus ;  der 
Zusammenstoss  der  christlicheu  und  arabischeu  Cnltnr,  die  durcb  die  vielseitige  Begegiuuig 
und  Beriihruug  der  drei  Religiouen,  Christi,  Mosis  und  Muhanied's,  wachgenifeueii  Regmigen 
eines  Iudifferentisnms,  dersich  in  vergleichender  Betrachtung  iiber  alle  drei  Relig'toneu  zug- 
leich  zu  stellen  versucht  fiihlte,  das  Gefiihl  des  Drucks  und  unwillkurlichen  Widerstrebens, 
welches  minder  fromme  Geiniither  angesichts  der  noch  immer  mit  iniposanter  Majestat  allge- 
bieteiiden  Kirche  empfandeii,  die  bei  den  fortwahieuden  Kanipfen  der  Kirclie  mit  deni  Kaiser- 
thum  stets  wach  e.rhalteueu  politischen  Leidenschafteu  der  Ghibelliuenpartei  machen  solche 
Erscheinuugen  und  Manifestationen  des  Unglaubens  und  Weltsinues,  wie  sie  im  di-eizehnten 
Jabrhundert  zu  flnden,  vollkonimeu  erkliirlich."     (Werner,  B.  L,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  570,  571 . ) 

t  These  are  the  words  made  use  of  bv  Simon,  according  to  Mathew  of  Paris,  Ann.  1201,  p. 
206 :— >•  O  Jesule,  Jesule,  quantum  in  hac  questione  conhriuavi  legem  tuam  et  exaltava :  profecto 
si  malignaudo  et  adversando  vellem,  fortioribus  rationibus  et  argumentis  scirem  illam  intir- 
niare,  vel  diprimeudo  iinprobare." 

(220) 
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of  detestable  philosophy,  and  yet,  somehow,  by  a  certain  charm, 
recommending  themselves  to  their  eager  intellects,  a  new  peril 
made  itself  evident.  Aristotle  was  dangerous  enough,  when 
rightly  understood;  but  Aristotle,  tinged  with  the  fatal  doctrines 
of  Eastern  superstition — with  the  pantheism,  mysticism,  Gnosti- 
cism, and  materialism  of  Arabia,  was  more  than  a  danger — it  was, 
absolutely,  in  many  cases,  a  destruction.  The  blasphemous  teach- 
ings of  the  Eastern  mind,  appear  to  have  had  a  certain  unaccount- 
able attraction  for  the  professors,  and  the  students.  Theology  wa.s 
neglected ;  intellectual  excitement  became  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
men  in  high  place  gave  a  cry  of  warning.  The  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
himself,  declared  that  his  soul  was  tilled  with  bitterness  in  con- 
templating such  a  state  of  things.*  Curiosity,  vanity,  love  of 
mere  physical  science,  absorbed  men's  hearts  and  minds,  f  It  was 
but  a  natural  consequence  that,  when  the  queen  of  sciences  was 
put  on  one  side  to  gratify  the  greed  of  novelty,  men  would  rise  up, 
and  boldly  tread  under  foot,  what  others  secretly  contemned. 
Blasphemous  tenets  were  taught  scientifically  from  the  chairs. 
Amalric  of  Bena,  a  professor  of  logic  and  theology  (1205),  fear- 
lessly taught,  in  his  public  place,  that  human  .nature  could  be 
identified  with  the  Divinity;  that  the  Eternal  Father  became  in- 
carnate in  Abraham;  the  Eternal  Son  in  Mary;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  us;  and  that  all  things,  in  reality,  are  one;  because  all 
things,  in  reality,  are  God.];  Nor  was  he  alone.  David  of  Dinanto 
taught,  as  his  first  principle,  "  Quod  omnia  sunt  Deus  " — that  God 
is  the  primary  substance  of  everything.  If  such  teachings  as 
these  were  to  continue,  the  Christianity  of  thousands  of  young 
minds  would  be  thrown  into  fearful  jeopardy.  The  high  authority 
of  the  Church  had  to  interfere.  David  was  condemned  at  the 
Synod  of  Paris  (1209).  The  same  Synod  commanded  the  bones 
of  Amalric  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground — ten  of  his  disciptles  were  burnt  alive,  and  others  con- 

*  "  Tacti  dolore  cordis  intrinsecus  amaritudiue  repleti  sumus  absynthii,  quod  sicut  auribus 
est  uostris  intimatum.  quidam  apnd  vos  spiritu  vanitatis  ut  liter  distent!  positos  a  patribus  ter, 
minus  profana  transferre  satagnnt  uovitate,  coelestis  pagiuae  iutellectum  8.  S.  Patrum  studiis- 
certis  terniiiiis  liinitatee,  quos  transgredi  non  solum  est  termerarinm  sed  profanum  ad  doctri- 
11am  plulosopborum  naturalium  iuclinaudo.  ad  ostentationern  scieutise,  non  profectum  andito- 
rnra,  ut  sic  videantur  non  Tlieodidacti  seu  Theologi,  sed  potius  Theophauti."  (Bull.,  Greg.  IX., 
An.  1228.     Bulanis,  III. ,  p.  657. ) 

t  See  Metalog.  of  John  of  Salisbury,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  828:  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  862;  Cap. 
VIII.,  p.  865.  Also,  see  Poly  eraticus,' Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  VTL,  p.  649:  Cap.  XIV..  p.  670.  Stephan. 
Epis.  tornacensis  (\200J  in  Epist.  251 ,  ad  Coelestinum,  III.,  says  :—  "  Lapsa  sunt  apnd  nos  in  COtlfi'- 
sionis  ofncinam  saciarum  studia  literaruru.  duni  et  discipuli  solis  novitatibns  applaudunt,  et 
niiigistri  glorise  potius  invigilant  quam  doctriuaj ;  novas  receutesque  summulas  et  commentaria 
Arinantia  super  tbeologia  passim  conscribuut,  quibus  auditores  suos  demulceant,  detineant,  de- 
cipiant,  quasi  noudum  suflfecerint  sanctorum  opuscula  Patrum,  quos  eodem  Spiritn  sai'inm 
Scvipturam  legimus  exposuisse,  quo  earn  composuisse  credimus  Apostolos  et  Propbetas.  Dis- 
putatur  publice  contra  sacras  constitutiones  de  incomprebensibili  Deitate,  de  incarnatione 
verbi  Dei  Verbosa  caro  et  senguis  irreverenter  litigat;  iudividua  Trinitas  in  triviis  secatur  et 
discerpitur;  ut  tot  jam  sint  errores  quot  doctores,  tot  scaudala  quot  auditoria,  tot  blasphemue 
quot  platere."     (See  Gieseler,  Vol.  III.,  p.  295.) 

*  See  Kriinlein  Amalrich  von  Bena  und  David  von  LHnonto :  Theologische  Studien  and  Kritiken, 
1847, 1. ,  p.  288. 
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demned  to  prison  for  life* — whilst  Aristotle's  books  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  comments  on  them,  were  forbidden.  But 
even  this  did  not  check  the  virulence  of  the  poison.  The  East 
had  entered,  not  only  into  Aristotle's  natural  speculations,  but 
into  his  metaphysics.  Robert  Courcon,  the  Papal  Legate,  in  1215, 
had  sufficient  grounds  for  forbidding  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics 
to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Mauritius  Hispanus — whom 
some  say  was  no  less  a  man  than  Averroes.f  But  the  tradition  of 
a  false  principle  clings  to  a  school,  and  blinds  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors. The  faculty  of  arts  seems  to  have  been  most  damaged. 
Albertus  Magnus,  though  at  this  period  a  feeble  old  man,  had  to 
write  his  "Liber  Deter  minativus  Adversus  Parisienses.  The 
schools  were  in  great  peril.  Not  only  blasphemous  and  false 
doctrines  were  maintained  publicly,  but  the  articles  of  Christian 
faith  were  discussed,  proved  faulty,  and  rejected  with  scorn,  and, 
in  their  place,  the  rankest  and  crudest  forms  of  pantheism  were 
professed.  In  many  private  schools,  heresy  was  freely  circulated. 
S.  Thomas  says  that,  in  his  time,  some  taught  that  the  intellectus 
agens  was  nothing  less  than  God  Himself;  and  that  followers  of 
erroes  lectured  in  the  public  schools — which  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  that  Christianity  was  shovelled  on  one  side,  and  that  the 
hideous  blasphemies  of  Eastern  dreamers  were  set  up  in  place  of 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.];  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  state  of  Paris  could  have  been  so  bad.  For  a  man  to  teach  ex 
professo  in  an  university  city,  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  the  most  revolting  tenets  of  the  East,  is  something 
that  is  difficult,  all  at  once,  to  realize.  Amongst  other  theses, 
these  were  maintained:  that  the  will  is  not  free;  that  there  is  but 
one  intellect  for  all  men;  that  all  lower  things  are  under  the 


*  "  Dampnavit  (Innocentius  III.)  amarlricum  carnonensem  cum  sua  doctrina,  sicut  liabetur 
in  decretali.  Dampuaums,  qui  amalricus  assemit  ydeas  quae  sunt  in  mente  Divina  et  creari  et 
cveare,  cum  secundum  beatum  augnstinum  nihil  nisi  eternum  atqueincomniutabile  sit  in  mente 
divina.  Dixit  etiain  quod  ideo  finis  omnium  dicitur  Deus,  quia  omnia  reversura  sunt  in  eum, 
ut  in  Deo  immutabiliter  quiescant,  et  unuin  iudividuum  atque  iuconimutabile,  in  eo  manebunt. 
Dixit  enim  Deum  essentiam  omnium  creaturaruni  et  esse  omnium.  Dixit  etiam  quod  in  cari- 
tate  constitutes  nullum  peccatum  iniputabatur.  Uude  sub  tali  spe  pietatis  sequaces  ejus  omnem 
turpitudiuem  libere  committebaut.  Asseruit  etiam  quod  si  homo  non  pecasset  in  duplicem 
sexum  perditus  non  fuisset,  uec  generasset,  sed  eo  in  quo  augeli  mulliplicati  sunt,  multiplicati 
fuissent  et  homines,  et  quod  post  resurrectioneni,  uturqne  sexus  adjunabitur  Blent  ut  assent 
ut  ftiit  prius  in  creatione,  et  taletn  dixit  christian  fuisse  postresurrectionem,  qui  omnes  errores 
inveniiiutur  in  libro.  qui  iutytulatur,  peryphysion.  qui  pouitur  inter  alios  libros  per.ysios  damp- 
natos,  et  dicitur  liber  amalrici  qui  amalrictis  coinbustus  fuit  perysius  cum  sequacibus  suis." 
(Martinus  Polonus,  Cod.  Hcec.  XIII.     Peplenus  evulg.  a  P.  Klimes,  Frag.,  p.  145.) 

t  "  D'ailleurs"  says  De  La  Marche,  "  s'il  y  a  des  fanatiques  d'Aristote,  les  censures  eccl^si- 
astique8  ne  sout  pas  le  seul  reme.de  employe  'pour  refroidir  leur  belle  passion :  afin  de  moutrer 
rimpuissance  de  la  science  humaine  reunite  a  elle-meme,  on  peiut  sou  representant  le  plus 
illustre  monte"  coinme  une  bete  de  sonime  par  la  femme  d' Alexandre.  Le  ciseau  comme  la  pa- 
role reproduit  cette  scene  legeudaire.  et  la  popularity  de  l'anecdote  au  moyen  age  semble  une 
raillerie  de  renthousiasnie  des  scolastiques."     (p.  434.) 

t  Lecky,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Averroes,  says:— "Among  the  Mahommedans,  the 
panic  was  so  great,  that  the  theologians  pronounced  logic  and  philosophy  to  be  the  two  great 
enemies  of  their  profession,  and  ordered  all  books  on  those  dangerous  subjects  to  be  burnt. 
Among  the  Christians,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  devoted  his  genius  to  the  controversy,  and  for  two 
or  three  centuries,  most  of  his  great  works  in  Christendom  bore  some  marks  of  Averroes    . 

The  three  principal  figures  in   Orgagna's   picture  of  Hell,  iu  the  Campo  Santo,  at 
Pisa,  are  Mahomet,  Antichrist,  and  Averroes."     (Rise  of  nationalism,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  53,  ed.  2.) 
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necessary  influence,  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  that  the  world  is 
eternal ;  that  there  never  was  a  first  man ;  that  God  cannot  be- 
stow immortality;  that  the  soul  corrupts;  that  God  does  not 
know  individual  things ;  that  the  acts  of  man  are  not  governed 
by  a  Divine  providence — and  many  others,  equally  startling.* 
William  of  Auvergne  was  bound  to  censure  a  string  of  proposi- 
tions, which  were  taken  from  the  worst  Arabic  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  or  from  that  deadly  book,  "  De  Causis,"  which  had  so 
baneful  an  influence  in  the  middle  ages.  Shortly  after  this,  a 
strict  decree  was  issued,  to  prevent  discussion  of  points  of  doctrine 
and  philosophy  amongst  the  Artists,  but  without  much  effect,  to 
judge  from  propositions  taught  but  shortly  afterwards — for  in- 
stance; that  the  teachings  of  theologians  are  founded  on  fables; 
that  the  philosopher  is  the  only  wise  man  of  this  world;  that 
there  is  no  more  excellent  state  than  to  be  called  a  philosopher; 
that  continency  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue;  that  the  world  is 
eternal ;  that  a  future  resurrection  is  not  to  be  believed  in  by  a 
philosopher,  because  it  cannot  be  investigated  by  reason ;  and 
many  more  propositions,  equally  false  and  destructive.!  Nor  were 
these  deadly  heresies  confined  to  Paris.  Being  the  centre  of 
learning,  it  is  but  natural  that  its  teachings  should  have  exerted 
their  influence  throughout  civilized  Europe.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  heresies  springing  from  them,  had  to  be  com- 
bated in  Ireland,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  England,  the 
pantheistic  bias  of  the  East  is  clearly  evident  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  regarding  the  human  soul. 

*  "  Quod  intellectus  hotr.inum  est  unus  et  idem  numero.- Quod  voluntas  hominis  ex  neces- 
sitate et  elegit.— Quod  omnia,  quse  in  iuferioribus  aguutur,  subsunt  necessitaticorporum  coeles- 
tium. — Quod  nnmdus  est  aeternns.  Quod  nunquam  fuit  primus  homo. — Quod  anima,  quad  est 
forma  corporis,  secundum  quod  liomo,  corrumpitur  corrupto  corpore.— Quod  aniiua  separata 
post  mortem  non  patitur  ab  igne  corporeo. — Quod  liberum  arbitrium  est  potentia  passiva,  non 
acti  va :  et  quod  necessitate  movetur  ad  appetibili.— Quod  Dens  non  coguoscit  siugularia.—  Quod 
Dens  non  cognoscit  aliud  a  se  — Quod  human!  actus  non  reguntur  providnntia  divina.— Quod 
Dens  non  potest  dare  immortalitatem  vel  iucorruptionem  rei  corruptibili  vel  niortali." 

t"  Quod  Dens  non  potest  facere  plures  animas  in  numero.— Quod  Dens  nunquam  plures 
creavit  intelligentias  quam  modo  creat. — Si  non  esset  sensus,  forte  intellectus  non  distiugtie- 
ret  inter  Socrateni  et  Platonem  licet  distingueret  inter  hominem  et  asiuum.— Quod 
intelligentia,  animus  vel  anima  separata  nusquam  est. — Quia  intelligentise  non  babent 
materiam,  Deus  non  posset  plures  ejusdem  speciei  facere.— Quod  intellectus  est  unus 
numero  omnium,  licet  oinnino  separetur  a  corpore  hoc,  non  tamen  ab  omni. — Quod 
motus  coeli  sunt  propter  aniniam  intellectivam. — Anima  separata  non  est  alterabilis  secundum 
pbilosopbiam,  licet  secundum  tidem  alteretur.—  Quod  scientia  inagistri  et  discipuli  est  una  nu- 
mero.— Quod  intellectus  agens  non  est  forma  corporis  bumani. — Quod  incouveniens  est  ponere 
aliquos  intellectus  nobiliores  aliis;  quia  cum  ilia  diversitas  non  possit  esse  a  parte  corporum. 
oi>ortet  ut  sit  a  parte  intelligentiarum. — Quod  non  fuit  primus  homo  nee  ultimns  erit. — Quod 
muudus  est  asternus.— Quod  impossibile  est  solvere  rationes  philosopbi  de  seternitate  mundi.— 
Quod  naturalis  pbilosophus  simpliciter  debet  negare  mundi  novitatein,  quia  nititur  causis  et 
rationibus  naturalibus;  fldelis  autem  potest  negare  mundi  reternitatem,  quia  nititur  causis  su- 

Sranaturalibus.— Quod  creatio  non  est,  possibilis,  quamvis  coutrarium  non  sit  tenendum  Been  li- 
lt m  tidem. — Quod  corpora  ctelestia  moveutur  principio  extrinseco,  quod  est  anima. — Quod  non 
coutingit  corpus  corruptum  redire  iinnin  numero.  uec  idem  numero  resurget.—  Quod  resmrec- 
tio  futura  non  debet  credi  a  pbilosopbo,  quia  impossibilis  est  investigari  per  rationem.— Quod 
nihil  plus  scitur  propter  scire  theologiam.— Quod  sermones  theologi  sunt  fundati  in  fabulis.— 
Quod  fabula?  et  falsa  sunt  in  lege  Christiana,  sicut  et  in  aliis. — Quod  lex  Christiana  impedit  ad- 
dicere. — Quod  sapientes  mundi  sunt  philosopbi  tantuni.  -Quod  non  est  excellentior  status 
quam  vacare  philosophise. —  Quod  non  est  curandum  de  tide,  si  dicatur  aliquid  esse  hreretieum. 
— Peccata  contra  naturum,  utpote  abusus  iu  coitu,  licet  sint  contra  naturam  speciei,  non  tameu 
contra  naturam  individui. — Simplex  fornicatio,  utpote  soluti  curn  soluti,  non  est  peceatuni. — 
Coutlnentia  non  est  esse.utialiter  virtus.— Perfe*cta  abstinentia  ab  actu  caruis  corrumpit  virtu- 
tern  et  speciem.— Pauper  in  fortuuis  non  potest  agere  in  inoralibus,  &.C,"  (Vid.  Bukeus,  ///.,  p. 
433,434-671.) 
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Eobert  Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condemned  a  set  of 
propositions,  which  had  had  the  run  of  Oxford — similar  to  those 
which  were  branded  by  authority  at  Paris  (1277).  Avicenna 
seems  to  have  had  great  influence  on  some  of  the  theologians  of 
S.  Francis.  Roger  Bacon  declares  that  it  was  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Oxford  schools,  that  the  active  intellect  exists 
separate  from  the  soul  of  man ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  gener- 
ally held,  that  the  active  intellect  was,  in  reality,  identical  with 
God.*  William,  Bishop  of  Paris — he  maintains — publicly  declared 
before  the  University  of  Paris — and  was  supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Adam  of  Marisco — that 
the  active  intellect  could  not  be  a  portion  of  the  soul.  Marisco, 
on  being  asked — "What,  then,  is  the  active  intellect ?"  replied, 
"  The  chariot  of  Elias,"  meaning  either  God  or  an  angel. f 

So  corrupted  had  the  University  become  at  one  period,  that  it 
limited  the  number  of  its  doctors  in  theology  to  eight.  The  in- 
fection spread,  from  the  learned  and  the  students,  amongst  the 
general  population.  Several  fanatics  of  low  rank  had  to  be  burnt, 
because  they  went  about  protesting  that  the  most  depraved  oi 
mankind  had  an  equal  chance  of  salvation  with  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  on  the  principle  that,  since  the  intelligence  of  mankind  was 
one,  all  mankind  would  be  where  that  one  universal  intelligence 
was:  and  hence  good  and  bad  would  live  an  equal  life.  Even 
ecclesiastics — ribald  clerks,  with  tonsure,  and  priest's  habit- 
scoured  the  country,  and  travelled  about  amongst  country  towns 
and  villages,  proclaiming  to  the  ignorant  people,  that  all  souls 

x  "  Baco  ergeht  sich  im  Lobe  der  arabischen  Peripatetiker ;  Avicenna  sei  der Erste  gewesen, 
der  fiber  die  Aristotelische  Philosophic  wieder  Licbt  verbreitet  babe  ;  der  Grbsste  nach  ihm  sei 
Averroes.  Die  Averroistische  Pbilosopbie,  anfangs  wider  Gebiibr  unbeachtet  mid  veruach- 
lassiget  gelange  minrnehr  bei  den  Einsicbtsvollen  zu  allgenieiner  Anerkeunung,  obwol  sie  in 
einzelnen  Puncteu  zu  bemangclu  und  in  auderen  zu  erganzen  sei.  Die  Bernfung  Baco's  auf  Ro- 
bert von  Lincoln  batte  allerdings  sehr  guten  Grund,  es  gab  zur  Zeit  keineu  ehtschiedeneren 
Realisten  als  Robert.  Dass  er  aber  audi  den  allerdings  sehr  realistiscb  gesinnteu  Wilhelm  von 
Auvergne  zu  seiuem  Meinungsgenossen  niacben  wollte,  berubte  auf  einem  augeuscheinlichen 
Missverstiindniss."     (Werner,  Cap.  V,  p.  569.) 

The  following,  from  Buteus,  is  sufficiently  significant:—"  In  eodem  concilio  (1270)  decretera 
est,  utmonerentur  Rector  Universitatis  et  Proctiratores  Facultatis  Artiuni,  ne  paterentur  in 
scholis  philosophicis  agitari  res  fidei,  ue  imbecillioribus  adolescentum  animis  ratio  dubitaudi 
de  m.vsteriis  inscrntabilibus  instillaretur.  Quamobrem  sepius  ob  earn  rem  congregata  Facultas 
tandem  statuto  memorabili,  quod  auno  sequenti  edidit,  voluit  otnnesprofessoresa  suo  consortio 
et  ordine  resecari,  qui  contra  statuta  peccarent.     (III.,  p.  397 ;   Cf. ,  Werner,  p.  568.) 

t  "  The  niadiseval  schools,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  were  the  arena  of  as  critical  a  struggle  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  as  Christianity  lias  ever  endured ;  and  the  philosophy,  which  bears 
their  name,  carried  its  supremacy  by'  means  of  a  succession  of  victories  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  Scarcely  had  universities  risen  into  popularity,  when  they  were  found  to  be  infected 
■with  the  most  subtle  and  fatal  forms  of  unbelief,  and  the  heresies  of  the  East,  germinated  in 
the  West  of  Europe,  and  in  Catholic  lecture-rooms,  with  a  mysterious  vigor  upon  wbich  history 
throws  no  light.  The  questions  agitated  were  as  deep  as  any  in  theology ;  the  being  and  essence 
of  the  Almighty  were  the  main  subjects  of  the  disputatiou,  and  Aristotle  was  introduced  to  the 
ecclesiastical  youth  as  a  teacher  of  Pantheism.  Saracenic  expositions  of  the  great  philosopher 
were  in  vogue,  and  when  a  fresh  treatise  was  imported  from  Constantinople,  the  curious  and 
impatient  student  threw  himself  upon  it,  regardless  of  the  Church's  warnings,  and  reckless  of 
the  effect  upon  his  own  mind.  The  acutest  intellects  became  sceptics  and  misbelievers;  and 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Csesar  Frederick  the  Second,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
miserable  King  John,  had  the  reputation  of  meditating  a  profession  of  Mahommedanisui.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  community  at  large,  men  had  a  vague  suspicion  and  mistrust  of  each  other  s 
belief  in  Revelation.  A  secret  society  was  discovered  in  the  universities  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany 
and  France,  organized  for  the  propagation  of  infidel  opinions  :  it  was  bound  together  by  oaths, 
and  sent  its  missionaries  among  the  people  in  the  disguise  of  pedlars  and  vagrants."  (Lectures 
on  University  Subjects,  p.  229-300.) 
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were  merged  in  one,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  delusion  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  or  punishment.  Though  S. 
Thomas  turned  the  tide,  it  was  not  till  long  after  his  time,  that 
these  phantasms  were  thoroughly  destroyed.* 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  of  Paris — whose 
vocation  it  was  to  teach  the  world — was  deeply  tainted  with  the 
most  frightful  intellectual  corruption,  and  that  the  plague,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  had  seized  upon  the 
centre  from  which  radiated  -the  light  of  science,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. It  was  not  a  mere  surface  attack,  or  passing  epidemic,  but 
a  deep-seated  corruption  that  had  taken  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  had  to  be  met,  combated,  and  overcome.  Islam,  and 
Christ,  could  not  live  together  in  harmony,  for  Christ  must  reign, 
or  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  which  springs  from  a 
false  philosophy,  must  eat  out  the  heart  and  intellect  of  men. 

What  added  to  the  excitement  of  this  period,  was,  the  influence 
of  the  world  of  spirits  upon  the  imagination.!  This  is  not  the 
place  for  speaking  about  the  truth  of  those  marvels.  True  or 
false,  the  present  point  is,  that  they  were  believed  in,  and  had  all 
the  effects,  at  all  events,  of  reality — for  instance:  a  recluse,  at 
Bonn,  saw  a  light  through  a  chink  in  her  cell,  which  looked  over 
a  churchyard;  she  went  to  the  window,  and  perceived  a  woman, 
surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  glory,  hovering  over  a  grave,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying — "  This  is  the  Mother  of  Christ,  come  to  take  away 
the  martyr."  We  read  of  people  seen  in  the  air,  writing  by  some 
celestial  light.  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  saw,  in  1246,  just  before  S. 
Louis  started  for  the  crusades,  a  luminous  cross,  eight  cubits  long, 
standing  in  the  air.  William  of  Auvergne  heard  distinctly,  voices, 
weeping  and  sobbing,  when  his  sister  died.  John  of  Salisbury 
relates  how,  when  a  boy,  a  magician  tried  to  use  him  as  an  instru- 
ment of  his  dark  art.  When  Robert  of  Lincoln  died  (1253),  the 
Bishop  of  London  heard  sounds  like  the  deep  toll  of  some  super- 
human bell,  and  some  friars,  who  were  journeying  that  night, 
heard  in  the  air  the  harmonious  sounds  of  bells.  Innocent  III., 
seems  to  prophesy  his  own  demise,  in  his  allocution,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lateran  Council.  Balls  of  fire,  chalices  surmounted 
by   Hosts,   half-moons,    stars,   aerial    crucifixes,   all   manner   of 

*  The  General  Council  of  Vienna  in  1311,  and  the  General  Council  of  Lateran  (V.)  as  late  as 
1513,  had  to  condemn  the.  opinion,  that  all  men  together  have  but  one  soul. 

See  Bull  of  Leo  X.,  read  during  the  fourth  session  of  Lateran  :— '  Keprobamus  omnes  asse- 
rentes  animani  intellectivam  mortalem  esse  aut  unlearn  in  cunctis  hominibus,  et  hsec  iu  dubiiun 
vertentus."     (See  Michaud,  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  p,  203.) 

t  No  doubt,  ignorance  and  superstition  did  their  part :— "  L'abus  dans  la  veneration  des  re- 
liques,"  says  Fleury,  "  degenera  en  superstition  ;  mais  l'ignoranee  du  moyen  age  en  attira  de 
plus  manifestes;  comme  cette  divination  raommee  le  sort  des  Saints,  dont  Gregoire  de  Tours 
rapporte  taut  d'e.vemples,  et  avec  un  serieux  a  persuader  qu'.il  y  croyoit;  comme  ces  epreuves, 
nominees  le  jugetneiu  de  Dieu,  sort  parl'eau,  soitpar  lefeu,  soit'par  le  combat  singulier.  qti'Ago- 
bard  eondamnoit  si  fortement,  mais qu'Hincmar  soutenoit,  et  qui  furent  en  usage  si  long-temps; 
comme  l'astrologie  a  laqnelle  on  voir  qn'fls  crOyoient,  principalement  aux  effets  des  eclipses  et 
des  cometes."     (Fleury,  Troisieme  Discours sur  VHist.  Eccl.,p.  91.) 
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strange  sights,  and  awful  interpositions,  were  continually  spoken 
of.  The  Magnum  Speculum  is  full  of  them ;  Matthew  of  Paris, 
John  of  Salisbury,  Caesar  of  Heisterbach  (1240) — in  fact,  all  the 
voluminous  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  carry  one  into  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  the  spirit-world  was  far  more  mixed  up  in 
human  affairs,  than  it  is  in  our  days.*  Then,  the  actions  of  men 
themselves  were  often  very  startling.  Alanus  de  Insulis  was 
struck  dumb  (they  say),  for  not  having  invoked  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sermon,  f  Fulk,  coming  to  Paris  as  an 
illiterate  man,  and  then  being  waited  on  by  professors,  and  by 
scholars  with  note-books  in  their  hands,  ready  to  take  down  the 
extraordinary  wisdom  that  poured  from  his  lips ;  J  John  of  S. 
Giles,  the  famous  university  professor,  preaching  to  an  immense 
audience  in  S.  James's,  suddenly,  after  speaking  of  perfection,  de- 
scending the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  multi- 
tude, begging  for  the  habit  of  religion,  are  simply  specimens  of 
what  I  mean.  §  Brother  Guerric,  the  first  prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Metz,  was  converted  by  a  few  simple  words.  One  day,  as 
he  was  studying  at  his  window,  in  Paris,  he  heard  some  one  sing- 
ing this  refrain,  in  the  streets  below,  which  at  once  made  him 
enter  into  himself :— '• 

"  Tempus  vadit, 
Et  ego  nil  feci ; 
Tenipus  venit, 
Et  ego  nil  operor." 

*  "  In  every  department  of  thought,  and  of  knowledge,  there  was  manifested  a  vague  dis- 
quietude, a  spirit  of  restless  and  feverish  anxiety,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  preceding 
torpor.  The  long  slumber  of  untroubled  orthodoxy  was  broken  by  many  heresies,  which, 
though  often  repressed,  seemed  in  each  succeeding  century  to  acquire  new  force  and  consis- 
tency. Manichajism,  which  had  for  some  time  been  smouldering  in  the  Church,  burst  into  a 
fierce  flame  among  the  Albigenses.  Then  it  was  that  the  standard  of  an  impartial  philosophy[!] 
was  first  planted  by  Abelard  in  Europe,  and  the  mind  of  the  learned  distracted,  by  subtle  and 
perplexing  doubts,' concerning  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Then,  too,  the  teachings  of  a 
stern  and  uncompromising  infidelity  flashed  forth  from  Seville  and  from  Cordova;  and  the  form 
of  Averroes  began  to  assume  those  gigantic  proportions,  which,  at  a  later  period,  overshadowed 
the  whole  intellect  of  Europe,  and  almost  persuaded  some  of  the  ablest  men  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist  had  begun.  At  the  same  time,  the  passion  for^istrology,  and  for  the  fatalism  it  im- 
plied, revived  with  the  revival  of  pagan  learning,  and  penetrated  into  the  halls  of  nobles  and 
the  palaces  of  kings."  Again:  "  In  an  age  which  was  still  grossly  ignorant  and  credulous,  the 
popular  faith  was  necessarily  full  of  grotesque  superstitions These  super- 
stitions had  once  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  legands  of  fairies,  mermaids,  giants,  and 

dragons About  the  twelfth  century,  they  began  to  assume  a  darker  hue, 

and  the  imaginations  of  the  people  revelled  in  the  details  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  and  in  the 

awful  power  of  the  ministers  of  Satan The  imaginations  of  the  people  were 

riveted  upon  the  subject.  A  contagious  terror  was  engendered.  Some,  whose  minds  were 
thoroughly  diseased,  persuaded  themselves  that  thev  were  in  communion  with  Satan."  (Lecky's 
Rise  of  Rationalism,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  52,  53.)  While  quoting  Mr.  Lecky  to  confirm  what  I  say, 
in  the  sense  I  say  it,  I  separate  myself  entirely  from  him  in  every  other  connection. 

t  See  De  La  Marche,  p.  271. 

X  De  Vitry,  Hist,  Tom.  IV.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II:  Peter  the  Cantor,  his  former  master,  Alberie 
of  Laon,  Robert  de  Courcon,  and  Stephen  Langton,  were  amongst  those  who  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction. 

i  Franciscans  used  to  travel  the  country,  with  horns,  to  summon  the  people,  and  though 
often  excessively  ignorant,  by  their  earnestness,  stirred  up  men's  hearts  to  great  excitement. 
It  is  related  of  oiie  of  these  friars,  in  1233,  that  he  used  to  sound  his  horn,  and  then  sing  out 
thrice,  "  Allelujah."  The  people  would  sing  out  "  Allelnjah"  in  reply;  and  then  he  would  cry 
out— "  Benedictu,  Laudatu,  Glorificatu  tu  Patre,  Benedictu,  Landatu,  et  Glorificatu  tu  Spiritu 
Sanctu,"  and  all  would  respond  with  a  shout — "  Allelujah  Gloriosa  Donna  !"  Bishop  Philip  Berr- 
yer  transported  people  with  fanaticism  by  his  preaching.  The  Dominican,  Siger  of  Flanders, 
suddenly  converted,  by  a  sermon,  Blessed  Margaret  of  Ypres,  and  seAeral  inhabitants  of  Lille. 
Womeu'burnt  their  ornaments  in  a  public  place,  later  on,  at  the  word  of  Thomas  Carrette. 
(Hist.  LitL,  XXIV.,  379.) 
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Such  occurrences  were  frequent.  The  minds  of  men  seem  to  have 
been  excessively  excited  by  the  effects  of  the  new  learning ;  and 
by  the  super-natural  influences  that  worked  so  strangely  upon 
them.  The  legend  of  Alanus  de  Insulis  is  a  fair  type  of  this  state 
of  things.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  a  certain  day,  he  promised  his  pupils  to  give  them  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.*  The  day  before  the 
lecture,  while  walking  by  a  solitary  stream,  he  saw  a  little  boy, 
trying  to  fill  a  trench  of  sand  with  water.  "  What  are  you  doing, 
my  sweet  child  ?  "  said  the  professor.  "  I  am  going  to  put  the 
river  into  my  trench,"  he  replied.  *  Do  you  think  you  will  suc- 
ceed ?  "  said  the  philosopher.  "  Before  you  keep  your  promise," 
was  the  reply.  "  What  have  I  promised  ?  "  asked  Alanus.  "  You 
said  you  would  explain  the  Trinity  of  God."  Alanus  was  terrified 
and  overcome.  He  saw  his  pride.  On  the  morrow,  a  vast  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  Alanus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  having 
uttered  these  words,  "  Sufficiat  vobis  vidisse  Alanus"  came  down, 
hurried  out  of  the  church,  went  off  to  Citeaux,  and  became  a 
shepherd  lay-brother.  After  many  years,  he  came  to  Rome,  to 
take  charge  of  the  horses  of  the  Abbott,  who  went  there  to  attend 
the  Council  against  the  Albigenses.  As  a  great  favour,  the  Ab- 
bott permitted  him  to  sit  during  the  council,  at  his  feet.  At  one 
moment,  the  heretics  appeared  to  triumph.  Alanus  rose  up  from 
beneath  the  Abbott,  and,  to  his  intense  surprise,  bowed,  and  said — 
"  Jube  Domine  Benedicere  I "  "  Madman,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  " 
said  the  Abbott.  "  Jube  Domine  Benedicere ! "  meekly  replied 
the  brother;  and  so  he  went  on,  till  the  Pope  commanded  him  to 
speak  out.  Then  he  began,  and  with  such  marvellous  keenness 
of  dialectical  skill  did  he  press  the  enemy,  that,  overcome  with 
fury,  the  heretics  exclaimed,  "  Aut  Diabolus  est  aut  Alanus" 
"  Non  sum  ego  Diabolus,  sed  Alanus  I "  gently  replied  the  man 
of  genius.  From  this  time  forth,  the  clerks  were  in  attendance 
on  him,  to  write  down   his   dictated  wisdom.f     Endless  stories 

*  In  his  observations  on  the  thirteenth  century  Du  Pin  says :— "  II  y  eut  dans  ce  Siecle  de  deux 
eortes  d'erreurs  contre  la  Religion,  et  l'Eglise  eut  deux  sortes  d'Adversaires  a  combattre,  Les 
premiers  etaient  des  Heretiques  manifestes  qui  reuversoient  les  priucipes  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
tienne  en  attaquaut  ouvertement  l'Autorite,  les  iSacrenieus,  les  ceremonies,  et  la  discipliue  de 
l'Eglise.  Les  atities  etoient  des  Theologiens  teuieraires,  qui  voulant  se  distinguer  en  softtenant 
des  opinions  subfiles  et  nouvelles,  avanyoient  des  propositions  scaudaleuses,  temeiaires.  er- 
rouees,  eoutraires  a  la  Tradition  de  l'Eglise  et  a  la  Foy  de  Jesus-L'hrist.  ...  A  l'egard  des 
Theologiens  temeiaires  qui  avaucoient  des  erreurs  coiitre  la  saine  doctrine,  on  ne  trouva  pas 
de  nioien  plus  propre  pour  en  arreter  le  progrez.  que  de  les  faire  censurer  par  les  autres  Tbeo- 
logiens ;  de  les  faire  revoquer  par  ceux  qui  les  avoient  avancees,  et  d'  empecher  qu'elles  ue 
fusseut  enseignees  dans  les  Ecoles.  Ce  fut  la  l'oiigine  des  Censures  des  Facultez,  qui  conuni-n- 
cereut  a  etre  en  linage  daus  ce  Siecle,  et  devinrent  tres  frequentes  dans  les  suivaus."  (Du  Pin, 
Nouvelle-  Bib.,  Tom.  X,  Cliap.  X.,p.VJ\.    Ed.  MDCC.) 

t  Alanus  (Doctor  Universalis)  was  a  native  of  Flanders  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Alanus, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  the  previous  century),  aud  lived  a  long  time  in  England.  He  taugbt  the- 
ology, at  Paris  aud  Montpellier.  A  number  of  knights,  drawn  by  his  renown  as  a  teacher,  came 
to  him  on  one  occasion,  and  asked  him  this  question—"  What  is  the  greatest  mark  of  courtesy  ?" 
He  proved  to  them,  it  was  liberality  in  good  works.  He  then  asked  them  a  question — "  What  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  rudeness?"  Being  the  contrary  they  ought  easily  to  have  answered  it. 
They  were  unable.     Alanus  answered  for  them,  and  the  answer  was  to  the  point— "  It  is  to 
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might  be  repeated,  to  prove  the  extraordinary  activity,  power,  pas- 
sion, and  fermentation  of  the  human  mind  before,  and  during, 
and  some  little  time  after,  the  period  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino. 
This  leaven  runs  through,  and  tinges,  with  its  unearthly  colour- 
ing, the  mass  of  humanity  in  the  middle  ages.*  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  history  and  geography 
which  generally  prevailed,  tended  to  develop  the  faculties  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  almost  any 
marvel  that  might  be  announced,  f  When  the  keenness  of  the 
vision  into  things  unseen,  is  not  checked  by  the  practical  realities 
of  creation,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  lose  the  just  balance 
of  the  mind.  When  we  are  assured  that  Francus  was  son  of  Hec- 
tor, and  that  the  Franks  came  over  from  Troy ;  that  the  history 
of  Spain  begins  with  Japheth ;  that  of  England,  with  Brutus; 
and  that  of  Scotland  with  Fergus  ;  when  historians  always  begin 
history  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  pointing  out  Babylon, 
which  had  been  destroyed  centuries  before,  as  existing — now  iden- 
tifying it  with  Cario,  and  now  with  Bagdad ;  when  Priam  is 
dressed  in  ermine,  with  armorial  bearings;  when  Nabuchodonosor 
is  favoured  with  a  seneschal,  and  surrounded  by  a  court  of  barons — ■ 
and  when  names  are  clipped,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  peculiar  ear 
of  the  historian  ;  and  all  manner  of  liberties  taken  with  fact ;  and 
allegory,  and  invention,  served  up  in  the  place  of  proofs — we  can 
partly  understand  how  the  mind,  living  so  much  upon  fantasy, 
became  so  excessively  impressionable  to  the  eloquence  of  rheto- 
ricians, the  brilliancy  of  debate,  and  the  action  of  the  marvellous, 
in  both  the  plane  of  magic  and  religion. J 

It  will  be  well  now,  for  a  passing  moment,  to  turn  to  anothei 
Order — to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  with  which 
S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  had  an  intimate  relationship — that  is,  to  the 

"be  always  taking  away  the  goods  of  the  poor."  He  wrote  a  Summa  de  Arte  Prcedicandi.  Du  Pin 
doubts  if  he  ever  joined  the  Cistercians.    (Vid.  Nouv.  Bib.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  60.) 

*  Sometimes  the  excitement  turned  to  desperate  fanaticism.  For  instance: — "Lemysti- 
cisme,"  as  Michelet  calls  it,  "  repandu  dans  le  peuple  par  1' esprit  des  croisades,  avait  deja  porte 
son  fruit  le  plus  effrayant.  lahaine  de  la  loi,  renthousiasme  sauvage  de  la  liberie'  politique  et 
religieuse.  Ce  caractere  demagogique  du  mysticisme,  qui  devait  se  produire  netteineut  dans 
les  jacqueries  des  sieeles  suivants,  particuliereraent  dans  la  revolt*  des  pay sans  de  Sonabe.  en 
1525,  et  des  anabaptistes,  en  1538,  il  apparut  deja  dans  1'insurrection  des  Pastoureaux,  qni  eclata 
pendant  l'absence  de  Saint  Louis.  C'etaient  les  plus  miserables  habitants  des  campagnes,  des 
bergers  surtout,  qui,  entendaut  dire  que  le  roi  6tait  prisonnicr,  s'arnierent.  S'attrouperent, 
formerent  une  grande  armee,  declarerent  qu'ils  voulaient  aller  le  delivrer.  .  .  .  Ce  qni  est 
certain,  c'est  que  ces  bergers  se  montraient  partout  enneinis  des  pretres  et  les  massacraieut: 
il  coni'6raieut  eux-memes  les  sacraments."     (Hist,  de  France,  Vol.  III.,  Liv.  IV.,  p.  434,  435.) 

t  Stephen  of  Bourbon  seems  to  have  acquired  about  the  best  knowledge  of  history.  See  his 
catalogue  in  his  De  Materiis  Prcedicabilibus.    De  Vitry,  also,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

t  Speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  the  period,  Fleury  says  of  the  writers: — "  Je  n'y  trouve  ni 
distinction  du  pluriel  et  du  singulier,  ni  de  construction  uniforme;  en  uu  mot,  aucune  re^ula- 
rite.  De-la  vient  qu'ils  d6figuroient  si  fort  les  noms  etrangers.  et  que  nous  trouvons  Toldres 
Liascres  dans  Villehardouiu  pour  Theodore  Lascaris:  dans  le  Plorentin  Malespini,  Palioloco 
pour  Paleologue,  et  Chirigoro  pour  Gregoire:  enfiu  dan  d'autres  plus  modernes,  Cecile  pour 
Sicile.  II  est" encore  important  "de  savoir'  qu'en  ces  temps-la  les  lai'ques,  meme  les  plus  grands 
seigneurs,  n'avoient  pour  la  plupart  aucune  teinture  des  lettres,  jusqu'a  ne  savoir  ni  lire  ni 
ecilre.  Eusorte  que,  s'ils  vouloient  faire  une  lettre,  ils  appeloient  un  clerc,  c'est-a-dire.  un  ec- 
clesiastique,  auquel  ils  disoient  leur  intention;  et  qui  l'ecrivoit  en  latin,  connne  il  jugeoit  a  pro- 
pos :  puis  quand  on  avoit  re9u  la  r6ponse,  il  falloit  de  meme  la  faire  expliquer."  (Disc.  Gin- 
quieme,  sur  I' Hist.,  p.  198.) 
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Franciscans.  When  S.  Thomas  came  to  Paris,  they  had  been 
some  time  settled  in  the  city,  and  were  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition.* Sometimes,  as  many  as  seven  hundred  friars  were  in 
Paris  at  one  time.  The  halls  in  their  convent  were  particularly 
fine.  The  greater  school  was  not  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the 
University.  It  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  forty-eight  feet  broad, 
and  had  eleven  large  windows.  Two  lectures  were  given  every 
morning:  one,  on  speculative  theology;  the  other,  on  various 
points  requiring  explanation;  and  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a 
lecture  on  Holy  Scripture.  From  four  to  five  in  the  evening,  the 
Fathers  held  discussions,  affirming,  denying,  and  clearing  the 
subject-matter,  whilst  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  contend  against 
them,  or  answer  their  objections.  In  this  seminary,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  youths  were  educated.  Every  night,  two  of  the 
younger  brethren  repeated,  in  the  graceful  hall  of  the  seminary, 
portions  of  the  Divine  Office:  and  on  festivals,  all  were  required 
to  be'  present  together  in  the  church.  Here  there  were  four 
schools :  one  for  grammar,  another  for  rhetoric,  one  for  logic,  and 
the  fourth  for  the  "  Sentences"  of  the  Lombard,  and  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle.  It  was  to  these  lowly  Franciscans  that  that  cele- 
brated Paris  doctor,  Alexander  of  Hales,  betook  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tender  love  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  hoping  thus,  not 
merely  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  but  to  labour,  in  a  mortified 
life,  for  the  good  of  others.  He  appears  to  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  friars  of  S.  Francis,  in  which  Albert  stands  to  the 
Dominicans.  Here,  too,  S.  Bonaventure,  the  dear  familiar  friend 
of  our  S.  Thomas,  received  his  illuminations,  and  helped  to  build 
up  the  Church  of  God.f 

The  first  Dominican  who  publicly  professed  theology  in  Paris, 
was  that  enthusiastic  Englishman,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  John  of  S.  Giles.];  So  high  a  reputation  had  he  acquired, 
during  his  career  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  the  Paris  students 
clamoured  so  loudly  for  his  reappearance  in  the  chair  after  he  be- 
came a  Dominican,  that  the  friars  were  constrained  to  consent  to 
his  giving  public  lectures.  His  was  not  a  local  reputation :  hav- 
ing taught  in  three  or  four  foreign  universities,  his  name  was 
famous  throughout  the  learned  world.     It  was  in  this  school  that 

*  The  Franciscans  (Cordeliers)  came  to  Paris  about  the  year  1217,  but  they  were  only  fully 
installed  in  the  reign  of  S.  Louis.  They  were  suppressed  in  1790.  Their  Library,  in  1787,  con- 
tained seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  volumes.  King  Louis  left  them  (and  the 
Dominicans)  his  books ;  "  Libros   vero  nostros,  quos  tempore  decessus  nostri  in  Fraucia  habe- 

bimus    .     .     .     legamus  fratribus  PrtedicatoribuS  et  fratribus  Minoribus  Parisiis " 

(Testamentum  Ludovici,  IX.  :  vid.  A.  Du  Cliesue,  Hist.  Franc.  Script.,  Tom.  V.,p.  438.) 

t  The  Museum  Dupuytreu,  in  the  Rue  de  l'Ecole-de-Medecine,  exactly  opposite  the  Rue 
Hautefeuille,  is  now  in  the  refectory  of  what  was  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  convent  occu- 
pied all  the  space  as  far  as  the  Rue  Antonie-Dubois  :  the  Ecole  Pratique  and  Chimique  and  the 
Ecole-de-M6declne,  occupy  the  place  of  those  vast  buildings. 

$  Some  say  that  it  was  John  of  S.  Giles  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  scholastic  method 
amongst  the  Dominicans. 
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the  great  encyclopedic  writers,  Alarms  de  Insulis,  and  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  laboured  over  their  gigantic  tasks.  Here,  that  humble 
religious,  afterwards  known  as  Innocent  V.,  was  trained.  Here, 
Eoland  of  Cremona,  and  Hugh  of  S.  Oaro,  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  maintaining  that  high  name  for  wisdom,  which  S. 
James's  had  acquired  through  the  genius  of  John  of  S.  Giles. 
When  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Paris,  John  of  Paris  occupied  one  of 
the  Dominican  chairs,  and  Albert  was  sent,  as  bachelor,  to  occupy 
the  other — for,  according  to  a  special  statute,  the  chairs  had 
respectively  to  be  occupied,  by  a  Frenchman,  and  a  foreigner. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  our  Saint  would  have  had  to 
be  presented  by  the  General  Chapter,  or  by  the  General  of  the 
Order,  to  some  master  in  the  schools — as,  in  fact,  he  was  presented 
to  Albert  by  the  General.  With  the  master,  he  would  go  through 
the  "  Sentences  "  of  the  Lombard.  After  a  year's  drill,  he  would 
be  presented  to  the  Chancellor,  by  the  Prior  of  the  Paris  house, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  actual  professors  of  the  University.  The 
magister  then  took  an  oath  that  he  was  competent  to  teach,  upon 
which,  the  Chancellor  would  confer  on  him  the  Licentia  Docendi.* 
But  a  stiff  trial  had  to  be  given  him  before  he  actually  began  his 
work — that  he  might  give  a  clear  proof  to  the  entire  University, 
that  he  was  fit  to  instruct  others  in  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  Magister  Licentiatus,  as  he  was  styled,  would  have  to  hold  a 
solemn  disputation  in  the  Episcopal  Aula.  Hence,  of  one  who 
had  passed  through  that  ordeal,  it  was  said — aulam  suam  liabebat. 
If  he  passed  with  credit,  he  became  Laureate.  Now,  he  might 
teach  a  school  himself,  and  the  Magister  Laureatus,  consequently, 
having  been  trained  by  an  experienced  professor,  commenced  to 
comment  on  the  "Sentences"  of  the  Lombard.  This,  he  would 
continue  doing  for  twelve  months.  After  that  time,  just  as,  two 
years  before,  he  had  read  the  "  Sentences "  under  a  master,  so 
now,  some  young  man  reads  the  "  Sentences"  under  him,  whilst 
he — thorough  master  of  his  subject,  experienced  in  the  techni- 
calities of  disputation,  and  well-seasoned  in  the  schools — holds 
disputationes  generates,  upon  any  difficult  points  that  may  turn 


*  Fleury  gives  the  Dominican  course  thus : — "  Celui  qui  6toit  nomme'  bachelier  par  le  g6u4>- 
ral  de  1'ordre  ou  par  le  chapitre,  commencoit  par  expliquer  le  m  ait  re  des  sentences  dans  1'ecole 
de  quelque  docteur,  ce  qu'il  faisoit  pendaut  une  aimee :  a  la  fin  de  laquelle  le  prieur  du  cou- 
vent  avec  les  docteurs,  qui  professoient  actuellenient.  presentoit  ce  bachelier  au  chancelier  de 
iY'li'se  de  Paris,  etilsassuroient  avec  serment,  qu'ils  le  jugeoient  digue  d'obteuir  la  licence, 
> '(^t-a-dire,  la  permission  d'enseigner  c.omme  docteur.  Apres  quelques  examens  publics,  et 
quelques  autres  formalit6s,  le  bachelier  etait  recu  docteur,  et  continuoit  la  seconde  aimee 
d'expliquer  le  livre  des  sentences  dans  son  ecole,  car  chaque  docteur  avoit  la  sieune.  La  troi- 
sieme  annee  le  nouveau  docteur  tenoit  encore  sou  6cole;  mais  il  avoit  sous  lui  uu  bachelier  qui 
expliquoit  les  sentences,  et  qu'il  presentoit  a  la  fin  de  l'annee  pour  la  licence,  comme  on  l'avoit 
presents  lui-meme.  Tout  le  cours  du  doctorat  s'achevoit  en  ces  trois  amines,  sans  prejudice  des 
actes  qu'il  falloit  sontenir  de  temps  en  temps:  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  bou,  est  que  persoune  n'<5toit 
recu  docteur  qu'apres  avoir  euseigu6  publiquement."  (Cinquieme  Disc.,  sur  VHist.  Eccl.,  p.  194, 
195.) 
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up.*  Besides  this,  he  would  also  handle  the  Quodlibeta.  On  the 
completion  of  his.  third  year,  he  would  present  the  bachelor,  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  his  experience — just  as  he  himself  had 
been  presented — for  his  licentiate.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  body  was  maintained.  These  grades  were  not 
gone  through  as  a  matter  of  form.  To  succeed  in  the  grand  dis- 
putation in  the  Aula ;  to  lecture  before  a  crowd  of  the  keenest 
minds,  without  a  bookf — the  students  all  the  while  marking 
every  word — required  talent  and  readiness  of  logic ;  memory,  and 
power  of  analysis ;  besides  presence  of  mind,  and  sufficient  fluency 
of  speech.  When  it  is  remembered  that  William  of  Champeaux 
had  to  suffer  from  Abelard,  and  what  Abelard  himself  had  to  suf-' 
fer  from  his  opponents,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  requisites 
of  a  doctor,  lecturing  publicly  before  all  the  learning  of  the  Paris 
world.  The  Dominicans  were  excessively  particular  about  effi- 
ciency.J;  Unless  a  man  had  formerly  lectured  with  eclat,  or  was 
a  person  of  evident  distinction,  they  were  loth  to  place  him  in  the 
chair.  §  At  first,  the  majority  of  those  who  joined  the  Order, 
were  experienced  professors,  who  had  made  their  reputation,  and 
at  the  calling  of  Jordan  and  others,  had  left  the  dangers  of  the 
University,  for  the  security  and  peace  of  religious  life.  Reginald, 
Jordan,  Henry,  Roland,  Humbert,  Raymund,  Conrad,  John  of  S. 
Giles,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  were  of  this  class. 

Albert  went  through  his  course  in  the  ordinary  way:  in  the 
second  year,  being  master  with  John  of  Paris;  and  in  the  third, 

*  D'Assailly  gives  this  picture  of  the  master  and  disciple: — "  Qu'on  imagine  done  une  salle 
basse,  un  carre  long;  au  milieu  d'uu  des  plus  petits  cotes  du  carre\  la  porte  d' entree;  puis,  en 
face  de  la  porte,  a  egale  distance  des  deux  angles,  une  chaire  de  forme  particuliere,  tres-pro- 
foude  et  tres-haute.  Cette  chaire  eveille  a  la  fois  l'idee  d'un  trdne  et  d'une  de  ces  chaises 
moitie  siege,  moitie  prison,  oil  Ton  enferme  encore  quelquefois  les  eufants,  dans  les  cainpagues. 
Le  meuble  en  question  pouvait  contenir  deux  personues,  le  docteur,  l'aspirant  au  grade  de 
licence.  Le  premier,  le  docteur,  dominait  le  public  et,  bien  entendu,  son  disciple  ;  le  secoud, 
le  futur  docteur,  assis  aux  pieds  du  rnagister,  prenait  des  notes  ou  feuilletait  les  hvres  de  la  loi 
sur  une  tablette.  Que  faisait  le  docteur?  Le  docteur  expliquait  le  texte,  qu'il  chargeait  aussi 
son  subordoun6  de  developper.  Quelquefois  encore  une  question  subtile  etaut  mise  sur  le  tapis, 
il  lui  laissait  engager  l'argumentatiou  avec  uu  des  simples  ecoliers,  quitte  a  intervenir,  en 
temps  et  lieu,  dans  le  debat.  II  s'iuterposait  alors  entre  les  deux  champions,  a  la  facou  de  ces 
prevots  d'armes  qui,  dans  les  duels  entre  Burschen  de  Bonn  ou  d' Heidelberg,  parent  les  coups  de 
pointe  illicites  ou  trop  dangereux."     (Albert  le  Grand  :  Mouvement  des  Ecoles,  p.  186,  187.) 

t  Men,  from  youth  up,  seem  in  those  days  to  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  study, 
and  of  forming  aud  developing  their  minds  with  an  earnestness  which  is  no  longer  known. 
Trade,  and  speculation  of  another  kind,  making  money,  and  living  for  amusements,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  intellectual  interests  and  ambitious.  The  air,  in  those 
days,  though  it  may  have  been  tainted  with  dangerous  elements,  still  had  that  catholic  quality 
about  it  which  seems  to  have  braced  men's  intellects,  aud  to  have  impregnated  them  with  a 
love  of  abstract  truth,  and  to  have  drawn  them  off  mere  self-seeking,  and  griming  in  mud  and 
earth,  vyheu  grasping  for  money  took  the  place  of  chivalry  and  contemplation,  then  science 
lost  the  greater  portion  of  her  votaries. 

t  John  of  Salisbury  quotes  these  lines  written  by  an  old  monk  of  Chartres,  describing  very 
prettily  the  conditions  favourable  for  acquiring  knowledge  : — 

"  Mens  humilis,  studium  quaerendi,  vita  quieta, 
Scrutiniuni  taciturn,  paupertas,  terra  aliena, 
Hajc  reserare  solent  multis  obscura  legeudo." 

§  "  Declarantes  etiam  quod  illi  qui  per  Bullas  ant  Brevia  apostolica,  sine  licentia  et  favore 
Reverendissimi  Magistri  vel  Capitulorum  Generalium  promoti  sunt,  vel  de  csetero  promovebun- 
tur  ad  quoscunque  gradus  in  Theologia,  sive  Biblicatus  sive  Baccalaureatus  sive  magisterii, 
nullis  libertatibus,  exemptionibus,  gratiis,  preemiuentiis  hujusniodi  graduatis  ab  ordiue  eonces- 
sis  gaudere  possunt  sed  solum  pro  simplicibus  conventualibus  haberi  debent.  Mandantes  Prae- 
sentibus  conventuum,  et  omnibus  fratribus  nostri  ordinia  sub  pania  Graviorte  culpas,  ne  tales  sic 
per  saltuni  et  furtive"  graduates  pro  graduatis  habeant,  aut  eos  graduates  nominate  prsesumant." 
(Oonst.  apud.  Font.  290.) 
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Pi'imarius  Regens  with  Stephen  of  Auxerre,  who  had  succeeded 
John.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  me,n,  but,  especially, 
of  Albert,  that  S.  Thomas  finished  his  education.  Wadding  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  S.  Thomas  had  studied  under  that 
brilliant  commentator,  Hales  the  Minorite.  But  Touron,  and 
Bareille,  have  shown,  conclusively,  that  Alexander  had  died  before 
S.  Thomas  reached  Paris,  and  that,  some  little  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  schools.*  If  he  had  studied 
under  a  Franciscan  at  all,  it  would  have  been  under  John  of 
Rochelle,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  who  was  the  master  of 
S.  Bonaventure. 

But  we  left  our  Saint  under  the  tuition  of  Albert,  at  Paris — I 
now  must  carry  on  his  history  during  the  quiet  time  of  his  pupil- 
age. 

At  this  period,  his  favourite  book  Avas  Cassian — as  at  Cologne — 
and  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine. f  His  biographers  relate  an 
anecdote  of  him  which  is  also  told  of  Lanfranc.  He  was  reading 
in  the  refectory.  The  Prior,  thinking  he  had  made  a  false  quan- 
tity when  he  had  not,  corrected  him.  Thomas,  with  great 
humility,  pronounced  the  word  wrong  out  of  obedience.  On  some 
of  the  friars  expressing  their  surprise  at  this,  he  said' to  them,  "It 
makes  little  difference  how  a  word  is  pronounced,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  a  religious  to  practise  humility  and  obedience." 
When  at  table,  he  knew  not  what  he  eat.  Abstraction,  contem- 
plation, silence — these  composed  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
dwelt.]; 

It  is  often  the  custom  of  good  men  to  moralize  upon  the  beauty 

*  See  Wadding,  T.  I.  ad.  an.  1245;  Plenty,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Liv.  LXXXIL,  n.  15;  Baillet,  Jngments 
des  Sravants,  Tom,.  I.,  p.  110. 

Hale's  epitaph  runs  thus:— "Hie  jacet  frater  Alexander  de  Hales,  qui  obiit  anno  Domini 
millesimo  dncentesimo  quadiagesimo  quinto,  duodecimo  Kalendas  Septembris,  Gloria  Doctorum 
decus  et  Philosophorum." 

Bareille' 8  words  are  these: — "On  a  vu  de  quelle  maniere  Thomas  d'Aquiu  fut  attache  a 
l'ecole  de  frere  Albert,  dans  l'ordre  de  saint  Dominique.  Suivant  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  en 
nous  appuyant  sur  les  monuments  historiques  les  plus  certains.  Thomas  ne  vint  etudier  a 
Paris  que  vers  la  tin  de  l'aunee  1245;  or,  des  autorites  non  moins  iudiibitables  attestant  que  le 
docteur  Alexandre  de  Hales  etait  mort  le  21  du  moins  d'aout  de  la  uieme  annee.  Si  l'on  ajoute 
a  oela  qu'il  avait  ced6  sa  chaire  qnelque  temps  auparavant,  quelle  jjossibilite  restera-t-il  de  lui 
donner  Thomas  d'Aquiu  pour  eleve  1  II  suffit,  an  reste,  a  la  gloire  du  docteur  irrefragable 
d' avoir  vu  saint  Bonaventure  assis  sur  les  bancs  de  son  ecole."  (Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  p. 
125.) 

t  "  Wie  in  der  Wissenchaft,  sohatte  er  wahrend  dieses  dreijahrigen  Aufenthaltes  zu  Paris  in 
den  Tugendeu  des  inneren  Lebens  zugenommeu.  Sein  Lieblings-uud  Erholuugsbuch  waren 
Cassiaii's  Oollationen,  deren  er  sich  nach  seinem  eigenen  Gestiindnisse  dazu  bediente,  urn  durch 
Betrachtung  und  Beschauung  sein  wissenchaftliches  Strebeu  zu  beschwijigen  und  zu  vertief'en. 
So  in  sich  versenkt  gieug  er  ofter  vom  Mittagstische,  ohne  zu  vvissen,  was  als  Speise  aufgesetzt 
worden;  die  ascetischeu  Pflichten  des  klosterlichen  Lebens  eriullte  er  auf  das  strengste,  die 
Uebung  des  Gehorsams  war  dem  kindlich  demuthigen  und  anspruchlosen  Wesen  des  sanfterns- 
ten  .Junglings  eine  ganz  zur  Natur  gewordene  Tugeud.  Als  er  bei  Tische  einst  vorlas,  bedeutete 
ihm  der  Obere,  dass,  er  ein  ohnehin  riclitig  betoutes  Wort  anders  auszusprecben  babe;  Thomas 
gchorchte.  Nach  Tische  bemrekten  ihm  eiuige  Mitschiiler,  er  hatte  den  Fehler,  welcheu  der 
Corrector  gemacbt,  nicht  nachsprechen  solleu;  er  aber  erwiderte  :  Es  liegt  wenig  daran,  ob 
ein  Wort  so  oder  anders  ausgesprocheu  werde;  aber  sehr  viel  ist  daran  gelegen,  dass  ein  Or- 
densmanu  jederzeit  bereitwilligen  Gehorsam  ube."  (Werner,  B.  I.,  Cap.  II., p.  108 ;  Cf.  Bareille, 
CMp.  XII'., p.  123.) 

$  Most  of  the  great  contemplative  or  learned  saints  were  thus  affected.  S.  Anselm,  we  are 
told,  would  swallow,  at  table,  without  knowing  what  it  was.  anything  that  was  put  before  him. 
His  disciples  pushed  pieces  of  bread  under  or  by  Ids  hands,  and  thus,  without  knowing  it,  he 
would  eat  and  make  a  meal. 
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of  peace  and  gentleness — on  the  charm  of  solitude  and  silence; 
but  they  do  not  often  go  beyond  this;  they  do  not  often  sink  into 
the  depth  of  the  human  spirit,  and  seek  to  discover  the  hidden 
spring  which  produces  the  great  effect.  He  alone,  who  has  lived 
to  God  and  to  himself,  can  fully  realize  the  strength  and  vigour 
produced  within  the  soul,  by  prayer,  silence,  solitude;  by  dwelling 
under  One  Eye  alone,  and  communing  with  One  Only  Spirit,  and 
by  opening  out  the  whole  man — the  entire  being — like  a  flower  to 
the  sun — towards  the  light  and  warmth  that  is  produced  by 
heaven.  Great  souls,  souls  made  of  fine  and  noble  elements,  have 
it  in  them ;  it  is  their  nature,  when  alone,  to  seek  Him  who  is 
above,  and  to  find  their  freedom  and  their  companionship  with 
the  world  that  is  unseen.  Open  the  life  of  any  saint;  speak  to 
any  man  who  has  really  given  himself  to  God.  Ask  him  of  his 
silent,  solitary  hours — whence  come  all  his  sweetness  and  his 
spiritual  light — and  he  will  have  but  one  answer  to  give.  It  comes 
from  basking  and  living  in  the  sun,  and  by  letting  the  spirit  ex- 
pand itself,  and  grow,  with  its  own  spontaneous  rectitude,  towards 
Him  who  made  it ;  from  Whom  it  originally  came ;  and  to  Whom, 
finally,  it  will  have  to  go.  Ask  the  gentle,  silent,  Young  Aquino, 
how  he  spent  his  time. — He  spent  it  drinking  in  the  brightness 
of  heaven,  and  filling  himself  with  the  strength  of  God.  But  this 
is  a  digression. 

Nothing  has  been  handed  down,  of  any  moment,  regarding  the 
teaching  of  S.  Thomas  at  Paris  during  this  period.  Albert  was  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  The  days  of  Abelard  and  William 
of  Champeaux  seemed  almost  to  have  returned.  Neither  the  ac- 
commodation at  S.  James's,  nor  the  hall  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sity, was  large  enough  to  contain  the  crowds  of  students.  It  has 
been  said,  in  another  place,  that,  on  account  of  want  of  room, 
Albert  was  forced  to  lecture  in  a  square  still  pointed  out  to 
strangers,  near  Notre  Dame,  and  which,  ever  since  that  day,  has 
been  known  as  Place  Maubert  (du  Maitre  Albert). — Albert,  hav- 
ing finished  his  course,  took  his  Doctor's  cap. 

The  success  of  the  Dominican  professors  at  Paris,  induced  the 
friars  to  extend  the  field  of  their  labours.  The  same  year  in  which 
S.  Thomas  finished  his  studies  (1248),  a  General  Chapter  was  held 
at  Paris.*  Here  it  was  ruled  that  four  new  schools  should  be 
started,  on  the  model  of  S.  James's : — Bologna,  for  the  Lombard 

*  "  In  demselben  Jahre,  in  welchem  Thomas  seine  Stndien  in  Paris  beendete  (1248),  wurde 
zu  Paris  ein  Ordenscapitel  gehalten  mid  beschlossen,  neben  der  theologischen  Schnle  zu  St. 
Jacob  vier  neue  Schulen  zu  errichten,  in  welcheu  eben  so,  wie  in  Paris,  Lebrer  und  Schiller  im 
mnfaaaeuderen  Betriebe  der  heili«;en  Wissenscliaft  herangebildet  warden  soil  ten.  Ala  die  Orte 
dieser  neuen  Sclinlen  warden  ausersehen:  Bologna  l'iir  die  lombardische  Ordensproviuz,  Mout- 
pellier  l'iir  die  Provence,  Oxford  fiir  England.  Coin  fiir  Dentschland  Nacb  Coin  warden  Albert 
und  Thomas  beordert,  ersterer  als  oberster  Regent  der  Seliule  ;  der  dreinndzwanzigj&brlge 
Thomas  als  zweiter  Lebrer  und  magister  stmlentium."     (Werner,  B.  I..  Cap.  III.,  p.  109.) 
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Province;  Montpellier,  for  Provence;  Oxford,  for  England ;  and 
Cologne,  for  Germany.  In  spite  of  Albert's  great  fame  at  Paris, 
both  he  and  Thomas  were  ordered  to  Cologne.  Albert  was  to 
take  the  chair,  re-arrange  the  studies,  and  be  Regent;  whilst 
Thomas — who  was  not  twenty-three — was  to  be  second  professor, 
and  " Magister  Studentimn" 

The  old  city  of  Cologne,  which  was  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  all  the  world,  was  moved,  when  the  return  of  Albert  and 
Thomas  was  announced.  Albert's  name,  his  ancient  reputation, 
and  his  new  dignity,  attracted  crowds.  Thomas  had  as  yet  to 
make  his  powers  known. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

S.    THOMAS    MADE    BACHELOR. 


It  was  not  long  before  the  young  "  Magister  Studentium " 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  at  Cologne.  Here  it  was  that  he 
began  to  make  a  name  which  eventually  became  more  than  Euro- 
pean. It  is  natural  that  his  sheer  purity  and  saintliness  should 
draw  young  men  around  him.  But  he  had  other  attractions. 
He  possessed  the  keenest  of  minds,  the  most  capacious  of  memo- 
ries; he  could,  with  facility,  take  up  any  tangled  skein,  unravel 
it,  and,  with  a  mastership  that  might  make  ordinary  men  des- 
pair, display  its  whole  complexity  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
student  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  take  in  the  entire  bearing 
of  the  question.* 

His  distinctions,  even  compared  with  those  of  Albert,  were  so 
new,  his  arguments  so  ingenious,  that  all  were  dazzled  at  his 
great  ability.  It  was  in  the  school  of  Cologne  that  he  first  gave 
evidence  as  a  teacher,  of  that  depth,  balance,  and  expansion 
which,  in  after  life,  made  him  the  weightiest  of  authorities  on 
the  most  momentous  of  religious  questions.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Lombard,  and  in  handling  of  Scripture,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  many-sided  gifts. f 


*  "  II  sufiit  de  dire  en  passant,  .  .  .  qn'on  ne  croyoit  pas  qu'il  y  eut  rien  de  si  61eve\  on 
de  si  obscnr,  soit  dans  les  matieres  de  Theologie,  soit  dans  les  livres  des  anciens  Philosoplies, 
qu'il  ne  rendit  aise,  on  intelligible.  Les  questions  les  plus  epineuses,  les  plus  capables  d'arreter 
l'esprit  par  leur  obscurite  il  les  mettait  touiours  a  la  portee  de  ses  auditeurs."  (Touron,  Liv. 
II.,  Chap.  l.,p.  98,99.) 

He  lays  down  tbe  principle,  thus,  himself :— "  Peritia  docendi  requirenda  est,  ad  quam  quin- 
que  pertinent,  scilicet  apertio,  brevitas,  utilitas  suavitas  et  maturitas.  Aperta  debet  esse  doc- 
trina  ut  ab  omnibus  intelligatur.  In  lib.  Prosperi  de  Vita  contemplativa,  dicitur  '  tarn  apertus  de- 
bet esse  8ermo  docentis,  ut  ab  iutelligentia  sua  nullos  quamvis  imperitos  exclndat.  Uteudum 
est  pleno  sermoue,  ut  nuinmo,  ubi  est  publica  forma.'  "  (De  Erud.  Princip.,  Vol.  XVI.,  Lib.  V., 
Cap.  IX.,  p.  432.) 

f  "  Si  diede  pure  ad  iuterpretare  alcuni  libri  della  Sacra  Scrittura,  ed  a  sporre  Popera  del 
Maestro  delle  Senteuze.  In  questo  suo  officio,  comeche  egli  avesse  ventidue  anui  e  non  piu, 
trapasso  di  gran  lunga  1'  aspettazione,  cbe  altissima  si  avea  di  lui,  e  venne  in  tanta  fama  che  pel 
nobile  desiderio  di  udirlo,  e  maestri  e  discepoli  a  gran  numero  traevano  a  quella  citta." 

"  Chi  volesse  entrare  ne'  particolari  delle  sue  lodi,  a  pezza  non  flnirebbe ;  dir6  seuza  piii  che 
la  scholastica  tilosofla  (e  dimostrativa  era  allora  la  filosofia,  quale  appunto  debb'  essere)  non  mai 
aveva  fatto  die  se  tauto  bella  e  maravigliosa  mostra,  quanto  fece  per  opera  di  Tommaso.  Al 
mirare  ch'  e'facea  col  suo  perspicacissimo  senno  per  entro  la  natura  delle  cose  e  al  vederne  di 
tratto  ogni  rispetto,  al  suo  prouto  levarsi  ai  piii  alti  principii  della  scieuza,  al  riechissiino  tesoro 
delle  sue  cognizioni,  alia  perfezione  del  suo  metodo  non  che  alia  inimitabile  efficacia  del  suo 
riciso  parlare  tutti  rimaneano  a  guisa  di  attoniti,  ne  poteano  riaversi  dello  stupore.  E  veraniente 
i  pi  a  dotti  scolastici  e'  lasciossi  di  lungo  spazio  addietro  niassime  in  ordine  al  modo  che  perfet- 
tissimo  teneva  uell'  addottriuare."  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  50,51;  Cf.  Touron,  Liv.  IL, 
Chop.  I.,  p.  98.) 
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Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  teaching  in  the  schools.  He 
preached  and  wrote.*  His  first  pieces  were  "  De  Ente  et  Essen- 
tia" and  "  De  Principiis  Naturce ;"  in  which,  following  the 
leadership  of  Albert,  he  lays  down  fundamental  principles  of 
philosophy — principles  which  were  afterwards  developed,  and 
which  thread  his  entire  teaching  in  metaphysics.  He  also  com- 
posed several  minor  papers  which  point  to  his  mastery  of  Aris- 
totle ;  to  the  frame-work  which  he  afterwards  put  together  for 
sound  scholastic  teaching;  and  to  the  subtlety,  lucidity,  and 
grasp  of  his  intelligence.  His  two  first  pieces  contain  the  germ 
of  a  future  system,  and  are  remarkable  productions  for  a  youth 
of  twenty- two. f 

No  doubt,  the  Saint's  practice  in  teaching,  and  the  accuracy  he 
acquired  by  writing  from  an  early  age,  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  developing  his  powers.  Then,  he  possessed  another  gift, 
very  valuable  in  the  middle  ages,  particularly  so  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  more  especially  useful  to  a  religious  man — a  change- 
less calmness  and  self-possession.  Partly,  through  education — 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  greatly,  by  character;  partly, 
through  breadth  of  mind;  and  principally,  through  grace — he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  He,  if  any  man,  could  say — Anima 
mm,  in  manibus  meis  semper  :  for  it  was  never  known,  even  under 
the  most  trying  provocation,  that  he  lost  his  gentle  self-con trol.J 
His  humility  and  sweetness  came  out  strikingly  when  arguing  in 
the  schools.§  Though  his  opponent,  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
might  forget  himself,  Thomas  not  so.  He  answered  meekly,  and 
with  benevolence — steadied  by  the  light  from  which  his  every 
action  sprang. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  certain  student  arrogantly  defended  a 
thesis,  of  which  he  knew  the  Saint  disapproved,  he  was  suffered  to 
proceed  without  remark.  Asked  why  he  did  not  check  the  youth, 
the  Saint  replied  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to.  put  the  young 
man  to  shame.     Next  day,  emboldened  by  the  silence  of  the  pre- 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  French  language,  as  used  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the 
words  : — Erat  tunica  inconsutilis  :  "  co  estoit  une  cote,  co  dist  senz  enstnre,  e  dessore  estoit  con- 
toissue  par  tot;  co  done  il  a  entendre  qne  fn  hien  ovree,  e  signifie  le  Concorde  e  le  carite  de 
seinte  glise."     (See  A.  Lecoy,  De  La  Marche,  La  Chaire  Francaise,  p.  169.) 

t  "  Malgre  la  preoccupation  d'un  debut  dans  renseignenient  oral,  Thomas  trouva  le  temps 
de  se  livrer  an  travail  de  la  composition.  C'est  alors  qu'il  ecrivit  le  Traite  des  principes  de  la 
nature,  celui  de  I'Etre  et  de  I'essence,  et  plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  oil  se  trouvent  dilucidees  avec 
autant  de  nettete  que  de  profondeur,  les  notions  les  plus  abstraites  de  la  metaphysiqne  et  de 
l'ontologie.  Ses  premiers  ecrits  sont,  en  etfet,  de  la  meme  epoque  que  ses  premieres  lecons.  II 
essayait  a  la  fois  de  ces  deux  organes  de  la  pensee.  la  parole  et  l'ecriture.  dont  il  devait  desor- 
mais  Be  servir  sans  relache  pour  repandre  sur  l'esprit  humaiu  des  torrents  de  lumiere  et  de 
vcrite."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XIII., p.  132  ;   Cf.  Tolom.  da  Lucca,  Hist.  EccL,  Lib.  XXII.,  Chap.  XXI.) 

$  Disputing  at  Paris,  on  one  occasion,  with  John  of  Pisa  the  Minorite,  say  the  Bollandists: 
"Quantunque  dictus  Joannes  exasperaret  eundeui  Fratrem  Thomam  verbis  ampullosis  et  tunii- 
dis.  uunquam  tamen  ipse  F.  Thomas  restriuxit  verbum  immilitatis  ;  sed  semper  cum  dulcediue 
et  humauitate  respondit:  et  idem  faciebat  dictus  F.  Thomas  in  omni  disputatione  quantunque 
acuta  et  solerti."     (Boll.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  77,  p.  710.) 

§  F.  Leonardus  de  Caieta  testifies  thus  of  S.  Thomas :— "  Fuitque  homo  magnse  humilitatis  et 
patientipe;  ita  quod  nunquam  videbatur  turbari  ab  aliquo;  ac  etiam  magine  sobrietatis  et  vigi- 
lantia?."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  75, p.  709.) 
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vious  evening,  the  student  continued  his  argument  with  still 
greater  arrogance.  The  Saint  now  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 
So,  with  infinite  sweetness,  yet  with  crushing  power,  he  put  a  few 
questions,  made  some  distinctions,  and  upset  the  student  with 
such  ease,  first  on  one  point,  then  on  another,  that  the  whole 
school  was  in  an  uproar  of  admiration.  Both  the  youth  and  his 
companions  were  thus  taught  a  lesson  of  gentleness  and  power, 
which  they  did  not  easily  forget* 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  preaching  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion at  S.  James's.  It  was  Palm  Sunday.  During  the  discourse, 
an  official,  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  walked  up  the 
church.  He  beckoned  to  the  Saint  to  stop,  and  then  read  out, 
before  the  astonished  people,  with  S.  Thomas  standing  silent 
in  the  pulpit,  an  offensive  document,  drawn  up  by  the  secular 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  Friars  Preachers.  When  the  man  had 
finished,  and  the  congregation  had  recovered  from  their  surprise 
a  little,  S.  Thomas  proceeded  with  his  sermon,  with  the  same 
calmness  with  which  he  had  commenced  it.  No  human  influence, 
however  sudden  or  distressing,  seemed  to  have  any  power  over  his 
extraordinary  mind.f 

Corrado  de  Suessia,  who  knew  him  intimately,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting testimony  on  oath  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
life.  He  declared  him  to  be  "a  man  of  holy  life  and  honest  con- 
versation, peaceful,  sober,  humble,  quiet,  devout,  contemplative, 
and  chaste :  so  mortified,  that  he  cared  not  what  he  eat,  or  what 
he  put  on.  Every  day,  he  celebrated,  #with  great  devotion,  or 
heard,  one  or  two  masses ;  and,  except  in  times  proper  for  repose, 
he  was  ever  occupied  in  reading,  writing,  praying,  or  preaching. 
I  saw  him,"  says  Corrado,  "  leading  the  ahove  life."  I  To  this  was 
joined  a  great  confidence  in  spiritual  illumination.  "  His  science," 
says  Eaynald,  "  was  not  acquired  by  natural  talent,  but  by  the 
revelation  and  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  he  never  set  him- 

*  "  In  crastinum  autem  cum  ad  idem  in  aula  Domini  Episcopi  coram  eisdem  Fr.  Thomas  cum 
studentibus  convenisset,  et  esedero  qusestiones  fuissent  et  deterininationes  per  Licentiandum 
sine  correctione  aliqua  repetitse ;  Frater  Thomas  cum  orani  moderaniiue  dixit:  Magister,  ista 
vestra  opinio  salva  veritate,  teueri  non  potest,  quia  est  contra  tale  concilium  :  unde  oportet  vos 
aliter  dicere,  si  non  vultis  a  coucilio  discurdare.  Tunc  aliter  dicere  ccepit,  sed  opinionem  in  seu- 
teutia  uon  mutavit.  Contra  quern  iterum  argueus,  et  Concilium  contra  ipsum  adducens.  com- 
pulit  ipsum  suuin  confiteri  error  em,  et  petere  humiliter  a  praedicto  Doctore  scire  plenius  verita- 
tem.  Tune  Frater  Thomas  dixit :  modo  bene  dicitis,  et  doeuit  ipsum  quod  erat  pro  veritate 
tenendum.  De  quo  Magistri  oinnes  adinirati  sunt  de  tranquillitate  meutis  ejus  et  verhi,  qui  sic 
arguebat  adversarium,  quasi  doceret  discipulum,  et  quod  tantie  scientiae  subito  proposuisset 
niirabile  docuuieutum,  ut  suum  locum  teneret,  et  debt  turn  sol  veret occulta  scilicet  virtus  aniiui, 
et  Veritas  manifestata  Magistri."     (Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  '27,  p.  66b".) 

1  "In  disputationibus,  quibus  consueveruut  homines  aliquando  modum  excedere,  semper 
inveniebatur  mitis  et  humihs,  nullis  verbis  gloriosis  et  ampullosis  utens,  et  sic  erat  abstract  us 
a  tempOralibus  ampliationibus,  quod  in  mensa  dum  coniedebat,  semper  habebat  oculos  ad  supe- 
riora,  et  pouebatur  coram  eo  scutella,  et  reinovebatur  pluries  ipso  non  seutiente."  (Boll.,  Cap. 
IX.,  n.",p.  710.) 

%  "  Homo  sanctaj  vitae,  et  conversationis  honestes,  pacincus,  sobrius,  humilis,  quietus,  dbvo- 
tus,  conti'inplativiis,  et  castas;  ita  quod  reputabatur  virgo:  et  in  cibo  etpotu  t'uit  tantffi  sobric- 
talis,  quod  singularitates  ciborum  non  petebat,  nee  etiam  ourabat  de  cultu  vestinientoruni.  et 
onini  die  cum  magna  devotione  ant  ipse  eelebrabat  aut  audiebat  unani  aut  doas  missas.  et 
pneter  naturalis  quietis  lioras  semper  vacabat  aut  lectioni,  aut  Scripturis,  aut  auratioui,  aut 
praidicatioui.    Vidi  eum  facieutum  praidictam  vitam."     (Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  47.^.  699.) 
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self  to  write,  without  having  first  prayed  and  wept.  When  he 
was  in  doubt,  he  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  with  tears  he  re- 
turned— instructed  and  enlightened  in  his  uncertainty."*  A  let- 
ter, attributed  to  the  Saint,  gives  his  views  on  the  temper  of  a 
Christian  student.  It  is  addressed  to  a  certain  "In  Christo 
Carissimus  Joannes?  John  is  not  to  plunge  all  at  once  into  the 
sea  of  science,  but  to  approach  it  by  degrees,  as  water  does  along 
the  beds  of  rivers,  beginning  with  easy  things,  and  then  advancing 
to  more  difficult  ones;  talking  too  much  must  be  avoided  ;  purity, 
conscience,  prayer,  and  solitude,  are  to  be  cultivated  ;  John  is  to 
be  amiable  to  all,  familiar  with  none,  for  familiarity  produces 
contempt,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  study ;  he  is  to  avoid  mixing 
up  with  the  affairs  of  seculars;  he  must  shun  vain  conversations, 
and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints ;  he  must  not  concern  him- 
self whence  good  comes,  but  treasure  it  up  in  his  memory;  he 
must  try  and  know  what  he  does,  and  try  and  understand  all  he 
hears ;  rid  his  mind  of  doubts,  and  fill  the  chamber  of  his  intelli- 
gence with  knowledge;  and  never  aim  at  knowing  what  is  beyond 
his  reach. f 

It  was  about  this  period  that  S.  Thomas  was  ordained  priest. 
It  is  mortifying  that  no  certain  information  can  be  procured,  re- 
garding the  time  at  which  it  took  place.  To  him,  it  must  have 
been  an  occasion  of  extreme  joy,  and  overwhelming  awe.  His 
treatise  on  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood  ;  his  illuminated 
Tract  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  his  writings  on  the  Mass ; 
besides  other  references  to  the  Eeal  Presence,  manifest  the  temper 
of  his  mind.  \  All  his  biographers  lay  stress  on  his  great  devo- 
tion while  celebrating.     He  was  frequently  rapt  in  spirit  whilst  at 

*  "  Ejus  scientia  non  fuerat  a  naturali  ingenio  acquisita ;  sed  per  revelationem  et  infusionem 
Spiritus  .Saudi :  quia  nunquam  ponebat  se  ad  scribeudum  aliquod  opus,  nisi  pramissa  oratioue 
et  effusione  laerymariini;  et  quando  iu  aliquo  dubitabat,  reeurrebat  ad  oratiouein,  et  perfusus 
lacrymis  de  ipso  dubio  revertabatur  clariticatus  et  doctus:  et  hoe  testimonium  retulit  ipsi  testi, 
et  niultis  aliis  publiee."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  58.  p.  704.) 

t  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  this  letter  in  full:—"  Quia  quaesisti  a  me,  in  Christo  mihi 
charissnne'Joaunes,  qualiter  te  studere  oporteat  in  thesauro  sciential  acquireudo :  tale  a  me 
tibi  super  hoc  traditnr  consilium,  ut  per  rivulos  non  statini  in  mare  eligas  introire,  quia  per 
laciliora  ad  difficiliora  oportet  devenire.  Haee  est  ergo  niouitio  mea  et  instructio  tua.  Tardi- 
loquuni  te  esse  jubeo,  et  tarde  ad  locutoriuin  ascendentem ;  couscientise  puritateni  amplectere, 
oration!  vacate  non  desinas,  cellam  frequenter  diligas,  si  vis  in  cellam  vinariam  introdtici. 
Omnibus  te  amabilem  exhibe,  nihil  quaere  penitus  de  factis  aliorum,  nemini  te  multum  familia- 
rem  ostendas,  quia  uimia  familiaritas  parit  coutemptuiu,  et  subtractions  a  studio  materiam 
snbministrat.  De  verbis  et  tactis  sa?cularium  nullatenus  te  intromittas.  Discursus  super  om- 
nia  fugias ;  sanctorum  et  bouorum  imitari  vestigia  uon  omittas :  nou  respicias  a  quo  audias,  sed 
quicquid  boui  dicatur,  memoriae  reconimenda.  Et  quae  agis  et  audis.  fac  ut  intelhgas  :  de  dubiis 
te  certifices,  et  quicquid  poteris  iu  armariolo  mentis  reponere,  satage  sicut  cnpiens  vas  im- 
plere.  Altiora  te  ne  qusesieris.  Ilia  sequens  vestigia  frondes  et  fructus  in  vineam  Domini  Sa- 
baoth  utiles,  quamdiu  vitam  humeris  proferes  ac  produces.  Hsec  si  sectatus  fueris,  ad  id  attin- 
gere  poteris  quod  affectas.    (Opusc,  LXI.,  Vol.  XVlI.,p.  338,  ed.  Par  nice.) 

X  "  Io  per  me  uon  sar6  ardito  di  por  mano  a  descrivere  quale  e'  fosse  la  prima  volta  che  cele- 
br6amessa;  lingua  mortale  non  puo  ritrarre  in  carte  cosa,  che  tanto  senta  del  divino ;  d\vb 
solo  che  interuato  con  tutta  la  mente  e  con  tutto  il  cuore  in  Dio  era  si  raggiante  d'  amore,  che 
parea  un  compreusore  anzi  che  un  viatore.  Chi  legge  faccia  da  se  ragione  dello  stato  di  quell' 
anima  nobilissima  ed  eccelsa;  e  a  questo  effetto  consideri  ben  addentro  le  sublimi  e  stupende 
cose  che  questo  Angelo  delle  scuole  tutto  acceso  in  fuoco  d'  amore  venue  scrivendo  sopra 
l'Augustissimo  Sacramento  e  sopra  l'eccellenza  e  diguita  del  Sacerdozio."  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap. 
XIV.,  p.  55.) 

"  Erat  euim  praecipue  devotus  ad  sacrosanctum  Sacramentum  Altaris:  de  quo  quia  concea- 
Bum  ei  fuerat  profundius  scribere,  donatus  est  ei  devotius  celebrare."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  30,  p. 
667.) 
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Mass,  when  the  tears  would  spring  to  his  eyes,  and  flow  copiously.* 
This  happened  to  him  also  at  other  times.  During  Compline,  at 
the  words,  "  Ne  projicias  nos  in  tempore  senectutis  cum  defecerit 
virtus  mea"  he  was  frequently  thus  carried  away.f  After  he  had 
said  Mass,  he  prepared  his  lectures,  and  then  went  to  the  schools. 
Next,  he  wrote,  or  dictated  to  several  scribes ;  then  he  dined,  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  and  occupied  himself  with  Divine  things  till 
time  for  rest ;  after  which  he  wrote  again,  and  thus  ordered  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  Master.! 

The  duty  of  preaching,  also  fell  upon  him.  §  A  man  so  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  would,  almost  of  necessity,  manifest  the 
passion  which  ruled  supreme.  His  reputation,  even  at  this 
period,  was  great  enough  to  draw  a  large  congregation  into  the 
Dominican  Church.  His  learning,  his  piety,  his  extraordinary 
gifts,  then  his  nobility,  and  his  commanding,  yet  gentle  appear- 
ance, must  have  produced  a  deep  impression. 

But,  before  speaking  of  his  sermons  in  particular,  a  general 
view  of  "  preaching  "  in  the  thirteenth  century  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

Sacred  eloquence,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  till  the  fourth 
century,  consisted  principally  in  homilies  and  in  popular  haran- 
gues. Then,  we  come  upon  the  days  of  the  great  columnal 
Fathers,  whose  eloquent  thoughts  have  a  power  still  to  move  men's 
hearts,  and  whose  methods  influenced  those  lesser  lights  who  fol- 
lowed them.  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  S.  Augus- 
tine— looking  back  even  from  our  day — occupy  a  position  which 
could  be  filled  by  no  other  four.  They  were  succeeded — worthily 
indeed,  but  were  not  approached — by  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  S. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Venerable  Bede :  just  as,  in  turn,  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Isidore,  and  S.  Bede  were  succeeded,  but  were  not  surpassed  by 
Alanus  of  Farfa,  Rabanus,  Heric,  Alcuin,  and  Paul  Warnefrid. 


*  "  Consueverat  auteru  frequentius  rapi  in  Missa  tautae  devotionis  effectu  ut  totus  perfunde- 
retur  lacrvniis,  qui  taiiti  Sacramenti  sacris  absorbebatur  mysteriis,  et  reficiebatu-r  ex  douis." 
(Id.  C/.,  Sum.  Theolog.,  P.  III.,  q.  XXIL,  Art.  I.,  sqq.  Opusc,  De  Offic.  Sacerd.,  Opusc,  Exposit. 
Missie,  &o.) 

t  "  Visus  fuit  etiain  frequenter,  cum  cautaretur  ille  versus  in  Completorio  quadragesimali 
tempore  :  Ne  projicias  nos  in  tempore  senectutis,  cum  defeceret  virtus  mea.  (Ps.  70,  9.)  quisi  raptus  et 
in  oratione  absorptus  mnltis  perfuudi  lacrymis,  quas  de  oculis  videbatur  educere  pise  mentis." 
(Boll..  Cap.  VI.,  p.  667,  668.) 

X  "  Postauditem  ipsam  Missam  exutis  vestibus  statim  ascendebat  cathedram  :  post  descen- 
sus catbedrse  ponebat  se  ad  scribendum,  et  dictaudum  pluribus  scriptoribus :  postea  comede- 
bat,  et  deiude  redibat  ad  camerain,  et  se  diviuis  occupebat  usque  ad  quieteni ;  et  post  quieteni 
scribere  assumebat,  et  sic  totam  vitam  suam  ordinabat  ad  Deuin."  (BolL,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  77,  p. 
710.) 

$  The  Dominicans  bad  a  spacious  place  for  lecturing  and  preaching  in,  for:— "  Aux  jours 
solennels,  l'Universite,  u'ayant  pas  de  demure  fixe  ni  de  local  assez  vaste,  empruntait  pour  ses 
orateurs  la  chaire  des  ecol'es  dominicaines  de  la  rue  Saint-Jacques."  (Hist.  Litt.,  Chap.  XXIV., 
p.  314.) 

Maurice  de  Snlly  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity: — 
"  Sains  Thomas  preeca  en  Inde  le  major,  sains  Bartholomews  en  Inde  le  menor,  sains  Simons  en 
Perse,  sains  Phelipe  en  Sycile,  sains  johans  en  Ayse,  sains  Jakes  li  graindres  en  Espaignes.  sains 
Jakes  li  mendres  en  Judee,  saints  Pieres  on  Lombardie,  sains  Pols  en  Gresse,  sains  Audrels  en 
Archadie ;  et  il  et  lor  desciple  menerent  la  creauce  de  la  crestieute  par  tot  le  monde."  (Sermon 
du  20e  Dimanche  apres  Pentectite,    De  La  Marche,  p.  1.) 
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The  scale  of  excellence  seems  gradually  to  diminish,  till  we  come 
to  such  stirring  times  as  the  Crusades,  or  to  days  of  contest  against 
the  violence  of  heretics,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case — 
from  the  force  of  circumstances — caused  earnest  men  to  speak 
with  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  with  the  elegance  and  polish 
of  academicians.  There  was  Ealph  Ardent,  for  example,  now 
almost  forgotten,  who  anticipated  the  great  Dominicans  in  his 
eloquence  and  power ;  then,  S.  Bernard,  and  Peter  the  Hermit, 
whose  unction  and  earnestness,  and  fire,  are  well  known,  as  exert- 
ing a  great  sway  over  the  masses — and  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  and 
Comestor,  and  Fulk,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before  ;  and 
Maurice  de  Sully,  and  John  of  Nivelle — mighty  orators  in  their 
day,  but  now  forgotten  with  the  rest — bringing  us  down  to  the 
great  revival  in  the  Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic* 

James  de  Vitry,  Maurice  de  Sully,  and  William  of  S.  Amour, 
say  quite  enough  about  the  boldness  of  such  heretics  as  the  Catha- 
rites,  and  the  Vaudois,  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  energy  with 
which  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  would  follow  out  their  special 
vocation.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  with  school  learn- 
ing, was  their  one  object  in  life.  They  opposed  with  fire  and  elo- 
quence, the  truth  of  the  Gospel  against  the  errors  and  blasphemies 
of  fanatical  performers,  who,  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  country 
places,  would  collecl  the  simple-minded  around  them;  and  pour 
into  their  ears  all  manner  of  detestable  teaching. 

The  language  in  which,  at  this  period,  sermons  were  preached, 
was  French ;  that  is,  when  given  out  from  the  pulpit.  Even 
when  written  in  Latin — and  this  was  generally  the  case — they 
were  delivered  to  the  people  in  the  people's  tongue.  S.  Bonaven- 
ture  is  said  to  have  preached  in  French.f  S.  Bernard,  even, 
preached  his  Crusades  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Jordan  of  Saxony, 
and  John  of  Wildeshusen,  also,  preached  in  French.  In  1213, 
the  Abbott  of  Jumieges  had  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  French  for 
the  sake  of  the  less  instructed  (simplicioribus  fratribus).  But, 
as  a  rule;  the  clergy  wrere  addressed  in  Latin.  It  was  not  thought 
complimentary  to  do    otherwise.     The  epitaph  of  Abbot  Notker 


*  "  Wir  besitzen  noch  theils  Homiliensammhmgen,  theils  nur  einzelne  Reden  und  Auslegun- 
gen  aus  der  erst  en  Halfte  des  Mittelalters  von  dem  hi.  Gallus,  Alcuin,  Haymo  von  Halberstadt, 
Rhabanus  Maurus,  Paschasius  Radbertus,  Ratheriua  von  Verona.  Als  eifHge  Prediger  gliinzten 
in  der  nachfolgendeu  Zeit :  der  hi.  Pet r ns  Daniiani,  der  hi.  Anselm,  der  hi.  Norbert,  Ivo  von 
Chartres  (I.  Carnotensis),  Gottfried  von  Vendome,  Gottfried  von  Bordeaux,  Hildebert  von  Mans 
(H.  Ceuomauensis)  n.  A.  Der  hervorragendste  Redner  des  Mittelalters  war  aber  unstreitig  der 
grosse  hi.  Bemhard  (1091-1153),  der  dnrch  die  Salbung  wie  das  Fene  seines  Wortes  wieder  ganz 
an  die  hi.  Vater  eriuuert  und  aussordentliche  Erfolge  feirte."  (Das  Kirchliche  Predigtamt,  von 
Nikolaus  Schleiuiger,  Zweite  Auflage,  Einleitung ,  p.  22.) 

t"  Licet  ego,"  says  S.  Bonaventure,  "  nesciam  bene  loqui  gallic^,  non  tamen  propter  hoc 
verbum  Dei  quod  debeo  y>roferri  in  se  minus  valet.  Ideo  non  curetis  de  hoc,  dum  tamen  me  in- 
telligere  possitis."     (De  La  Marche,p.  236.) 
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(998)  shows  what  the  custom  was,  even  as  early  as  his  time.* 
Some  had  a  fancy  for  making  sermons  in  rhyme — sermones  rima- 
tos — which  seem  to  have  had  a  strange  attraction  for  many 
amongst  the  people. 

The  sermon  generally  took  place — if  it  were  an  ordinary  Sun- 
day, and  the  preacher  addressed  the  people  in  an  instruction — 
after  the  Gospel,  as  is  still  the  custom  to  this  day.f  But  special 
sermons,  preached  on  state  occasions,  such  as  at  marriages  or 
funerals,  were  delivered  after  Mass.  There  were  sermons  in  mane, 
in  the  morning ;  and  post  prandium,  after  dinner.  Then  there 
were  Collations,  or  Conferences,  which  were  generally  delivered  by 
the  same  person  who  spoke  to  the  congregation  in  the  morning. 
The  people  were  arranged,  with  the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  ladies  of  distinction  came  to  church,  preceded  by 
their  valets,  carrying  cushions  for  them  to  sit  upon  during  the 
discourse.  The  preacher  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  people 
as  "  Fratres,"  "  Fr aires  Carissimi"  "  Bele  Gens?  "  Bele  Seg- 
nors"  "Douce  Gent?  " Signor  et  Dames."  Sometimes,  if  the 
preacher  said  something  offensive,  or  made  use  of  unsound  or 
heretical  expressions,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would 
interrupt  him,  and  call  him  to  order.J  Robert  of  Sorbon  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  an  instance  of  this.  A  learned  clerk 
preached  before  the  King  of  France.  During  his  sermon,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  all  the  Apostles,  at  the  moment  of  the  Passion, 
abandoned  Christ,  and  that  faith  became  extinguished  in  their 
hearts ;  the  Blessed  Virgin,  alone,  kept  it,  from  the  day  of  the 
Passion,  to  that  of  the  Resurrection,  in  commemoration  of  which, 
in  the  Holy  Week  of  penance,  at  matins,  all  the  lights,  one  after 
the  other,  are  put  out,  except  one,  which  is  reserved  for  making 
blessed  fire  at  Easter  time.  A  solemn  ecclesiastic,  of  higher  rank, 
rose'  up  to   reprehend  him ;  for  the  Apostles,  according  to  this 


*  "  Vulgari  plebem,  clerum  sermone  latino 
Erudit,  et  satiat  magni  dulcedine  verbi." 

(D.  Bouquet,  Cap.  X.,  p.  286.) 
Then,  again,  the  translator  of  Robert  Lincoln  says:— "  Lingua  roniana  coram  clericis  sapo- 
rein  suavitatis  non  habet."     (De  La  Alarche,  p.  234.) 

t  Schleiuiger  speaks  thus  of  the  influence  of  schools  on  preaching  : — "  Einen  bedeuteuden 
Einfluss  auf  allmahliche  Wiederbelebung  der  Beredsainkeit  iibten,  sicb  immcr  scbarfer  aus- 
priigeud  uud  wetter  verpflanzend,  die  Scholastic  und  Mysiik;  .jene.  iudeiu  sic  mehr  Schiirfe  und 
Gruudlichkeit  in  die  Beweisfiihrung  braclite  (vou  def  Scholastik  ruhrt  besouders  die  mehr 
planiniissige  Anlage  und  die  Frequenz  der  Eintheilung  her) ;  rtiese,  iudem  sie  der  Schatteiiseite 
der  scholastischeu  Methode,  der  Trockeuheit  und  Spitztiudigkcit,  entgegenarbeitete  uud  der 
Beredsainkeit  mehr  Gemuth,  ungekiiustelte  Eiufachheit  uud  Salbunsj  vermittelte.  (Preduj- 
tamt,p.  22.) 

t  According  to  S.  Thomas,  the  priest  should  aim  at  practising  what  he  preaches.  Frigeiio 
sums  up  his  teaching  beautifully  thus  : — "  Avvisava  il  santo,  dover  coneorrere  neU'evangelico 
predicatore  alcune  conditioni,  che  si  leggono  sparse  ne'suoi  componimenti,  danoi  qui  compilate. 
Dicea  dunque,  che  nou  dee  mettersi  veruuo  a  questa  alta  impress,  se  non  e  sciolto  da  oral 
atfare  secolaresco,  e  soggiogate  in  prima  le  proprie  passioni  coll'  acquisto  delle  christiane  virt  ii : 
di  che  grande  insegnamento  ne  diede  il  nostro  divin  Maestro,  il  quale  dopo  l'intrapresa  auste- 
rita  uel  diserto,  e  dopo  le  tante  vittorie  di  satauasso  riportate,  immediataraeute  cominci6  a 
predicar'il  Vangelo :  Vt  doceret,  dice  egli  nella  Somma,  post  cernem  edomitam  oportere  alios  ad 
prwdkationis  ojjicium  transire."  {Lib.  III.,  Gap.  V.,  p.  153;  Summa;Pars.  III.,  qu.  XLL,  art.  III., 
ad.  1.) 
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censor,  had  abandoned  Jesus  Christ  in  body,  but  not  in  heart. 
The  preacher  was  about  to  retract,  when  the  King,  (Louis)  getting 
up  in  his  turn,  intervened.  "  The  proposition  is  not  false,"  he 
said :  "it  is  to  be  found  clearly  expressed  in  the  Fathers:  bring 
me  the  Book  of  S.  Augustine."  The  book  was  brought,  and  the 
King  pointed  out  a  passage  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  S.  Augustine  expresses  himself  in 
these  words : — " Fugerunt,  relicto  eo  corde  et  corpore"  *  Some- 
times, if  the  preacher  said  hard  things  about  the  ladies — like  S. 
Bernard's  saying  that  the  first  time  a  woman  opened  her  mouth, 
she  upset  the  whole  world — the  women  rose  up,  and  protested, 
before  the  congregation,  against  the  unfairness  of  such  imputa- 
tions. Nepotism,  riches,  pluralities  amongst  the  clergy,  cheating 
in  trade,  usury,  immorality,  and  vanity  and  love  of  dress,  and  of 
adorning  their  heads,  especially  amongst  women — were  constant 
subjects  for  the  preacher. 

Of  course,  sometimes,  the  congregation  would  not  properly  at- 
tend to  the  discourses.  At  one  time,  complaints  were  made  that 
the  men  left  the  church  just  as  the  sermon  began,  and  only  came 
back  when  it  was  over.  Cesarius  of  Aries,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  abuse,  had  the  doors  of  the  church  closed  after  the  Gos- 
pel, f  Robert  of  Sorbon,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  adopted  dif- 
ferent means.  |  One  Easter  Sunday,  he  told  his  congregation 
that  he  would  be  short,  like  the  Gospel  of  the  day  :  "  I  know,"  he 
said,  "  that  on  this  day  you  must  have  a  short  sermon,  and  a  long 
dinner.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mass  is  not  too  long  for 

you."§ 

When  the  preacher  found  some  of  his  congregation  asleep,  he 
did  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  addressing  himself  to  them 
pretty  directly.  ]     Many  anecdotes  are   given  to  this  effect.     For 

*  "  Besonders  giinstig  war  fur  das  Predigtweseu  die  Einsetzung  des  Dominicaner  (' Predi- 
der')  und  Franciseanerordens,  die  sich  beide  eifrig  mit  Verkimdigung  des  gottlichen  Wortes 
befassten.  Unter  die  beriihmtern  geistlichen  Redner  aus  dem  zwolften  bis  fimfzehnten  Jahr- 
huudert,  gehbren  der  bl.  Dommicus,  Thomas  vou.Aquin,  Bonaventura,  Atonius  von  Padua, 
Philippus  Benitius,  Beruardin  von  Siena,  Viucentius  Ferrerius,  Thomas  von  Villanova,  Lauren* 
tius  Justiniani  .  .  .  Gerson  .  .  .  der  bl.  Johannes  Capistranus  -.  .  .  Bertbold  von  Re- 
gensburg    .    .    .    Tauler    .    .    .    Suso,"  &c.    (See  Schleiniger,  p.  23.) 

t  Martene,  Antiq.  Eccl.,  Rit.  I.,  p.  380. 

X  Still,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  influence  of  popular  preaching  was  very  great. 
Speaking  of  the  work  of  S.  Francis  audS.  Dominic,  De  La  Marche  says :— "  A  partir  de  ce  mo- 
ment la  predication  populaire  prend  un  essor  rapide,  uue  extension  enorme.  Les  nouveaux 
venus  excitant  chex  les  autres  une  louable  emulation,  et  bient6t  le  sermon  en  arrive,  comme 
nous  le  verrons,  a  tenir  une  place  des  plus  iraportautes  dans  la  vie  publique  et  privee.  Dans  le 
domaiue  des  monuments  ecritis,  cette  ardeur  se  traduit  par  une  incondite  j usque-la  iuouie,  qui 
a  fait  dire  aux  auteurs  de  I'Histoire  litteraire:  '  L'inuombrable  amas  des  sermons  latins  ou  fran- 
cais  dout  les  anciennes  bibliotheques  sout  encombrees  ne  pourraetre  debrouille  qu'h  l'aide  du 
loisir  qui  attend  les  histoiens  d'une  epoque  moins  heureuse.'  On  peut  appliquer  deja  au  XHIe 
sieele  l'observation  que  fait  a  propos  du  suivant  M.  Victor  Le  Clerc :  '  Tout  discourse  est  pres- 
que  un  sermon:  parler  c'est  precher.  L'art  de  la  predication  est  tout  l'art  de  la  parole.' "  (Le* 
Predicateurs,  p.  13. ) 

§  "  Surrexit.  non  est  hie.  Hoc  est  verbum  breve,  et  faciemus  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si 
poterimus ;  quia  bene  scio  qu6d  hodie  vultis  brevem  sermonem  et  longam  mensam :  sed  utinam, 
non  brevem  missam."    (De  La  Marche,  p.  203.) 

||  It  cannot  well  be  denied  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  sacred  oratory 
fell  so  low  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  men  at  times  failing  to  keep  up  their  attention. 
Even  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  became  so  carried  away  with  Aristotle,  that  the  fulness 
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instance,  the  preacher  would  cry  out :  "  He  who  sleeps  in  the  cor- 
ner there,  does  not  know  the  secret  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 
Another,  seeing  persons  fast  asleep,  left  the  immediate  subject  of 
his  discourse,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Once  upon  a  time, 
there  was  a  king  called  Arthur,"  upon  which,  the  sleepers  awoke, 
and  the  orator  said  to  them,  not  without  irony,  "  When  I  speak 
of  God,  you  sleep ;  but  immediately  I  talk  of  fables,  you  awake." 
De  Vi try's  plan  was  to  cry  out,  "  He  who  sleeps  there  in  that  cor- 
ner, does  not  know  my  secret ! "  And  on  another  occasion,  when 
an  old  woman  was  asleep,  "  Would  you  have  me  speak  of  the 
honest  woman  ?     I  will  talk,  then,  of  the  old  woman  fast  asleep 

there Those  who  sleep  at  sermons,  take  good  care  not 

to  sleep  at  table." 

With  regard  to  subject-matter,  sermons  depended  upon  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  different  classes  into  which  men  were  divided.* 
There  were  sermons  ad  cleros,  and  ad  populum  ;  then,  sermons 
ad  status  addressed  to  the  different  wants  of  various  sections,  e. 
g. :  Dolentes  de  morte  propinquorum,  Majores  civitatis,  Familial 
divitum,  Mulieres  meretrices.  Then  there  was  the  dilatatio,  or 
the  method  of  spinning  out,  and  making  the  most  of  a  few  ideas ; 
and  the  sermo  communis,  or  common  sermon,  which  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  fit  in  with  almost  any  occasion,  and  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  preacher  ever  being  taken  by  surprise. 

Of  Englishmen,  Stephen  Langton,  and  S.  Edmund,  were  both 
noted  for  their  preaching :  the  former,  on  account  of  his  powerful 
voice,  was  called  Stephanus  Lingum-tonantis ;  the  latter  was 
famous  for  his  zeal.  But  of  all,  whether  secular  or  religious,  the 
Dominicans  were,  without  doubt,  the  great  preachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1273,  sixty  preachers  were  employed  in  the 
principal  churches  of  Paris,  and  of  them,  exactly  one  half  were 
Dominicans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  style  of  preach- 
ing was  earnest,  simple,  and  natural.  There  must  have  been  elo- 
quence and  lire,  to  have  effected  what  the  Dominicans  achieved. 
Later  on,  their  manner  changed,  the  method  became  too  dry  and 
scholatic,  and  the  spirit  of  analysis  that  did  so  much  harm  to 
theology,  entered  into  sacred  eloquence. 

and  fire  of  the  pulpit  gave  way  to  the  dry,  formal  methodisra  of  the  dialectical  disputant.  To- 
wards the  year  1260,  the  iufluence  of  Scotist  subtlety  and  affectation  seems  to  have  influenced, 
more  or  less,  every  pulpit.  Inspirations,  clan — the  real  flow  of  the  soul,  such  as  we  meet  in  S. 
Fraucis  of  Assiui,  and  his  immediate  disciples,  was  dried  up.  Logic-chopping,  and  cutting 
ideas  into  snips,  and  arbitrary  lengths,  little  suited  the  requirements  of  the  rhetorician;  in- 
deed, even  the  name  itself  of  "  rhetoric,"  so  Dounou  says,  could  not  be  found  in  the  course  of 
studies  drawn  out  for  the  public  schools. 

*  De  La  Marche  speaks  of  the  following  subjects  as  preached  upon  by  S.Thomas: — "Les 
morceaux  que  nous  avons  rencontres  sous  son  nom  dans  les  recueils  du  temps  sout,  avec  celui 
la,  (Attendite  afalsis  proplietUi]  un  sermon  pour  la  fete  du  pape  Saint  Gregoire,  sur  le  texte, 
'  Ecce  vigil  et  sauctus  desctndit,'  un  autre  pour  le  premier  dimauche  apres  l'Epiphanie,  sur  l'evan- 
gile  '  Pue.r  Jesus profeiebat  estate,'  snivi  egalement  d'une  collation ;  un  autre  enfin  sur  l'Eucha- 
ristie,  preche  le  Jendi-Saint,  en  consistoire,  devaut  Urbaiu  IV.  et  ses  cardiuaux.  On  se  rap- 
pelle  que  ce  pape  fut  l'instituteur  de  la  fete  du  Saint-Sacreiuent.  II  mourut  en  1264:  le  dernier 
sermon  est  done  anterieur  a  cette  date."     (Les  Pre'dicateurs,  Premiere  Partie,  p.  115.) 
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But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  preaching  of  S.  Thomas.  His 
sermons  can  be  judged  by  what  he  has  written,  and  by  the  history 
of  their  effects.*  His  biographers  speak  of  their  simplicity,  depth, 
and  balance.  Several  anecdotes,  related  by  Touron,  prove  the 
power  he  possessed  over  his  audience.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Passion,  in  S.  Peter's,  during  Lent,  he  so  vividly 
brought  home  to  the  congregation  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross,  and 
drew  so  touching  a  picture  of  the  compassion,  mercy,  and  love  of 
Christ,  that  his  words  were  interrupted  by  the  passionate  crying 
of  the  people.  Then,  on  Easter  Sunday,  his  sermon  on  the  Kesur- 
rection  filled  the  congregation  with  such  jubilant  triumph,  that 
with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  from  giving  public  expression 
to  their  feelings.f 

It  was  not  after  the  modern  fashion,  that  the  Saint  preached. 
His  power  did  not  proceed  from  violence  of  manner,  fierce  gesture, 
theatrical  display,  or  artificial  warmth.  There  was  nothing  of 
brute-oratory  about  him.  The  exaggerated  and  excited  method 
of  announcing  the  Gospel,  imported  from  the  Continent — and 
which  might  suit  the  market-place,  but  ill-beseems  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit — was  unknown  to  the  great  Dominican.  Doubtless, 
he  felt  that  the  truth  of  God  is  too  sublime  to  admit  of  much 
human  heat  in  its  expression  ;  that  a  loud  manner  does  not  tend 
to  make  proof  more  cogent ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
gentle,  calm,  and  self-possessed ;  yet  firm,  earnest,  and  command- 
ing. I  Tocco  says  that  he  preached  a  Lent  at  Naples  on  the  one 
text,  "  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum,"  and  that,  during 
the  whole  time,  he  was  seen  to  keep  his  eyes  closed  in  the  pulpit, 
and  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  if  he  were  looking  into  heaven.§ 


*  Miracles  were  amongst  the  wonders  he  worked: — "  Voile  anche  il  Signore  autorizzare  il 
gran  ministro  della  sua  divina  parola  cou  opere  della  sua  onnipoteuza,  cioe  co'segui  e  niiraeoli, 
come  si  videro  nella  priniitiva  Chiesa:  siche  predicando  l'ottava  di  Pasqua  nella  meutovata 
Basilica,  udillo  una  donna,  che  lungo  tempo  gia  pativa  dun  profluvio  di  saugue,  senza  poter'  a 
tanto  male  riparare.  Sentissi  costei  eccitare  in  questa  predica  alia  divotione  del  Santo,  e  come 
quell'  altra  del  Vangelo  si  persuase,  che,  se  havesse  potuto  accostrarsegli,  e  haciarli  la  sacra 
veste,  rimarrebbe  incontaneute  saua;  ne  fu  la  speranza  loutana  daU'etf'etto,  poiche  linita  la 
predica,  baciaudogli  il  lembo  della  cappa,  confestim  stetitt  Jliixus  sanguinis  ejus,  come  della  meuto- 
vata gia  disse  S.  Luca :  e  predicando  per  ogni  parte  il  miracolo,  si  pose  a  seguirlo  sino  al  con- 
vento  di  santa  Sabina,  dove  Toiuaso  ft.  ritorno."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  4,  p.  150.) 

t  "  Laonde  tin  venerdi  santo,  mentreche  nella  Basilica  Vaticana  ragiouava  sopra  la  passioue 
del  Salvatore,  commosse  si  fattamente  gli  uditori,  che  tutti  in  lagrime  si  risolvevano,  dove  nella 
seguente  predica  della  domenica  di  Resunettione  sentissi  ciascuuo  riempiere  di  santo  giubilo 
ed  allegrezza.  Predico  anche  per  lo  spatio  di  dieci  auui  iu  Napoli,  e  quivi  per  una  intera  quare- 
sima  spiegol'orationeDominicale,  sicomein  altro  tempo  quadragesimale,  la  salutatione  Angelica 
con  gli  occhi  ciiiusi  e  con  la  testa  alzata  verso  il  Cielo."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.2,p. 
150.) 

t"  Et  quia  sic  erat  Doctor  mirabilis  elevatus  ad  Deum,  sic  caritae  diffusus  ad  proximum, 

Eraedicationes,  suas,  quibus  placeret  Deo  prodessetpopulo,  sic  formabat,  ut  non  esset  in  curiosis 
umanae  sapientise  verbis,  sed  iu  spiritu  et  virtute  sermonis,  qui  evitatis  in  prosecutione  ser- 
mones  quie  curiositati  potius  quam  utilitati  deserviunt,  in  illo  suo  vulgari  uatalis  soli,  quod 
propter  continuum  mentis  rap  turn  mutare  non  potuit,  proponebat  et  prosequebatur  utilia  po- 
pulo,  subtilitates  quiestionuni  scholastic*  disputationi  relinquens."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  49,  p. 
673.) 

§  "  Joannes  Blasii  Judex  .  .  .  vidit  ipsum  (S.  Thomam)  per  totam  unarn  quadra- 
gesimam  pisedicantem  oculis  clausis,  contemplativis  et  directis  ad  coslum."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII., 
n.  70,  p.  708.) 

"  Con  gli  occhi  chiusi  e  con  la  testa  alzata  verso  il  cielo."  (Frigerio,  L.  III.,  Cap.  V.,p. 
150.) 
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Yet  it  does  not  follow  because  his  eyes  were  closed,  that  he  did 
not  give  full  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Bourdaloue  recited  his 
master-pieces  with  his  eyes  shut;  but  as  Schleiniger  assures  us, 
he  by  no  means  was  wanting  in  animation  and  variety  of  manner. 
Our  S$int  preached  ten  years  in  Naples,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Rome, 
Cologne,  and  other  places.  The  people  reverenced  his  word  as  if 
it  had  come  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  "  Tarn  reverenter 
andiebatur  a  populo,"  says  Tocco,  "  quasi  sua  prmdicatio  prodiret 
a  Deo."* 

The  sketches  he  has  left  of  his  sermons  are  a  valuable  index  to 
his  method.  In  the  fourth  Opusculum  (according  to  the  Parma 
edition),  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-two  skeleton-sermons 
for  Sundays,  and  eighty-three  for  festivals.  The  former,  on  the 
Gospels;  and  the  latter,  upon  our  Lord,  and  upon  the  Saints — 
forming  a  very  complete  and  useful  set  of  discourses,  even  for  the 
present  day.  Whether  our  Saint  confined  himself  to  these  "  notes  " 
and  extemporized  the  words,  cannot  be  known  with  any  certainty. 
Probably,  having  great  practice  in  speaking,  and  in  writing,  he 
felt  no  difficulty  in  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  language  ; 
and  with  his  prodigious  memory,  a  very  meagre  skeleton  would 
suffice.f  In  the  notes,  he  divides  the  meaning  of  his  text  into 
three  or  four  grand  divisions ;  and  each  of  these  he  subdivides 
into  three  or  four  portions.  The  divisions  are  expressed  with  ex- 
ceeding brevity,  and  yet,  with  so  good  a  choice  of  words,  that  the 
whole  pith  becomes  evident  at  a  glance.  To  each  division,  or 
subdivision,  is  attached  a  text  to  the  point  from  Holy  Scripture, 
with  the  proper  reference.  The  skeleton  is  so  well  organised  that, 
when  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diversifying 
each  portion  into  one  very  clear  and  consecutive  discourse.     To 


*  And  no  wonder,  if  what  the  Bollandists  relate  of  the  Saint  is  true,  viz. :  "  Non  audehat 
aliquiddicerc,  nisi  quod  Deus  dedisset  earn  implore."     (n.  49,  p.  674.) 

"Des  sermons  sans  no  more  qu'il  prononca  dans  le  cours  de  son  ministere,  nous  ne  posse - 
dons  que  des  analyses  courtes  et  decharnees,  qu'on  pourrait  comparer  dans  un  certain  sens  a 
ces  rapides  souvenirs  que  Bossuetavait  coutume  de  tracer,  en  descendant  de  la  chaire  oil  son 
genie  venait  d'eclater  avee  taut  d'ainpleuret  de  magnificence.  On  retrouve  n^anmoins  dans 
ces  notes  abregees  do  Docteur  angelique,  l'empreinte  ineffaceable  de  sa  large  pensee,  l'iuflexible 
rigueur  de  sa  methode,  un  admirable  eniploi  de  l'Ecriture,  l'inalterable  purete  de  l'enseign- 
nient  religieux,  et  cette  guerre  surtout  qu'il  n'a  cesse  de  faire  aux  vices,  a  la  depravation  du 
nionde;  tout  le  conduit  ace  dernier  but,  le  panegyrique  d'un  saint,  comme  la  meditation  d'un 
mystere,  comme  un  discours  direct  de  morale  evaugelique.  (Bareille,  Histiore  de  Saint  Thomas 
jyAquin,  Chap.  XV., p.  163.) 

t  "  Si  nous  nous  renfermons  dans  le  cercle  des  compositions  qui  emanant  indubitablement 
de  Saint  Thomas,  nous  tronverons  peut-etre  le  theologien  plus  remarq liable  que  l'orateur;  mais 
cepeudant  l'orateur  y  gagnera  encore.  Pour  se  former  de  ses  predications  une  opinion  juste,  on 
peut  prendre  comme.  type  le  sermon  du  troisieme  dimanche  apres  la  fete  de  Saint  Pierre,  qui  a 
pour  texte  cette  parole  de  l'evangile :— '  Attendite  a  falsls pi-opheti8.'  "  Then  the  words  are  given 
In  a  note  thus :— "  Inveniunter  aliqui  qui  student  in  philosopbia  et  dicunt  aliqua  quae  non  sunt 
vera  secundum  fidem :  et  cum  dicitur  eis  quod  hoc  repiignat  fldei,  dicunt  quod  philosophus  dicit 
hoc  ;  sed  ipsi  non  asserunt,  imo  solum  recitant  verba  philosophi.  Talis  est  falsus  prophcta  sive 
falsus  doctor ;  quia  idem  est  dubitationem  movere  et  earn  non  solvere,  quod  earn  concedere 
Ille  cisternam  apeiit  qui  dubitationem  movet  de  iis  qua?  spectant  ad  fidem  :  cis-» 
ternam  non  cooperit  qui  dubitationem  non  selvit  .  .  .  Videte,  cbanssimi;  multi  fueruut 
pbilosophi,  et  multa  dixerunt  de  his  qtue  pertinent  ad  fidem,  et  vix  inveuietis  duos  concordare 
m  imam  scieutiam;  et  quicumqnealiqiiid  veritatis  dixit,  non  dixit  earn  sine  mextione  falsitatis. 
Plus  acit  modo  una  vetula  de  his  quse  ad  fidem  jjertinent  quam  quondam  omnes  philosophi,'" 
&c.    (De  La  Marche,  p.  114,  115.) 
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those  who  seek  for  plans  of  sermons,  these  notes  would  be  very 
suggestive.  One  often  sees  "notes"  for  sermons,  but  not  often 
such  as  these,  where  the  divisions  are  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
and  form  a  portion  of  its  unity  ;  and  do  not  represent  a  hetero- 
geneous admixture  of  unharmonious  ideas.* 

Here  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random  of  the  method  of  the 
Angelical. 

HOMILY    CXXXIII. 

THE  INNOCENT. 

*'  That  you  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence,  unto  the  day  of  Christ."—  Philip,  i.  10. 

The  Apostle  in  this  Epistle  exhorts  us  to  three  things.  Firstly,  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  sin  :  "  That  you  may  be  sincere."  Secondly,  to  all  love  :  "  Filled  with 
the  fruits  of  justice."  Thirdty,  to  the  possession  of  a  right  intention  :  i(  Unto 
the  glory  and  praise  of  God." 

I.  On  the  first  head,  it  must  be  noted,  that  three  commands  are  given.  (1) 
That  we  should  seek  after  purity  of  mind  :  "  That  you  may  be  sincere." 
"  Blessed  are  the  clean  of  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God."  (2)  That  we  should 
avoid  doing  injury  to  our  neighbors  :  "  Without  offence  :  giving  no  offence  to  any 
man."  (3)  That  we  should  persevere  in  both  courses :  "  Unto  the  day  of 
Christ,"  i.  e.,  till  after  death ;  when  the  day  of  man  is  ended,  the  day  of  Christ 
begins.  "  He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved."  The  Gloss 
treats  of  this  under  the  word  "sincere  ;  "  signifying  the  avoidance  of  works  of 
corruption,  with  respect  to  ourselves,  and  of  giving  offence  with  respect  to  our 
neighbours,  and  perseverance  in  this  course  till  the  day  of  Christ. 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Apostle  likewise  gives 
three  commandments.  (1)  He  exhorts  to  rectitude  of  mind  :  "  The  fruits  of 
justice."  S.  Anselm  defines  justice  to  be  that  rectitude  of  will  which  is  pre- 
served for  its  own  sake.  (2)  To  the  having  a  delight  in  that  which  is  good : 
"  The  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  peace,  joy,  longanimity,  goodness,  benignity,  meek- 
ness, faith,  modesty,  continency,  chastity."  (3)  To  the  having  perfection  in 
good,  "  being  filled  :  "  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect." 

III.  On  the  third  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  every  action  we  should,  in  a 
threefold  manner,  direct  the  eye  of  our  intention  to  God  : — (1)  So  as  to  believe 
that  every  good  thing  comes  from  Him,  as  if  from  the  fount  of  all  good,  through 
Jesus  Christ:  "  Of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received,  and  grace  for  grace  ;  for 
the  Lawr  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Without  Me  you  can  do  nothing."  (2)  So  as  to  make  God  to  be  praised  and 
honoured  in  all  our  actions :  "  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  (3)  So 
that  the  reward  of  eternal  glory  may  be  given  to  us  for  our  desire  to  work : 
'•  Unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  &c But  lay  up  to  your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth  doth  consume,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

*  Sometimes,  the  outline  is  as  brief  as  this:—"  Quadruplicem  gratiam  debemus  mortnis,  lo 
eos  debetis  obsequiis  sepelire.     Eccl.,38:  Fill,  in  mortuum produc  lacrymas  • 

2o  pro  eis  orare;  3o  pro  eis  eleemosyuas  facere  .  .  .  ;  4o  pro  eis  sacrificinm  altaris 
offerre.  Exemplnm  Gregorii  in  fine  dialogorum,  ..  .  .  qui  pro  monacho  quodam  iecit 
dicere  trigiuta  missas.''    (Ibid.  p.  114.) 
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HOMILY    CUT. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  RICHES. 

"I  give  thanks  to  my  God  always  for  you,  for  the  grace  of  God  that  is  given  you  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  all  tilings  you  are  made  rich  in  Him." — 1  Cor.  i.  i,  5. 

The  Apostle  in  giving  thanks  that  they  were  enriched  "  by  Him,"  indicates 
that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  be  desired ;  and  in  threatening  the 
rich,  Christ  shews  that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Whence 
we  learn  that  there  are  temporal  riches,  spiritual  riches,  and  eternal  riches. 
Of  temporal  riches,  it  is  said :  "If  riches  abound,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them." 
Of  spiritual  riches  :  u  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,"  and  "  Glory 
aud  wealth  shall  be  in  his  house."  Of  eternal  riches :  "  With  me  are  riches  and 
glory ;  glorious  riches  and  justice."  u  With  me  are  riches,"  i.e.,  the  better 
goods;  "And  glory,"  i.e.,  ineffable;  "glorious  riches,"  i.e.,  such  as  are  ex- 
alted ;  "  and  justice,"  i.e.,  such  as  is  according  to  merit. 

I.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  temporal  riches  are  to  be  despised 
chiefly  for  four  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  uselessness :  "  He  that  loveth 
riches  shall  reap  no  fruit  from  them,"  i.e.,  the  fruit  of  eternal  life.  "  Riches 
shall  not  profit  in  the  day  of  revenge."  That  is,  temporal  riches  do  not  avail 
for  the  salvation  of  man  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  "  But  justice  shall  deliver 
from  death  ;"  i.e.,  the  good  works  of  justice  deliver  from  eternal  death.  "  Set 
not  thy  heart  upon  unjust  possessions ;  and  say  not,  I  have  enough  to  live  on. 
.  .  .  .  For  it  shall  be  of  no  service  in  the  time  of  vengeance  and  darkness." 
u  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  certainly  we  can  carry  nothing  out." 
(2)  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  them  :  "  They  have  slept  their  sleep ; 
and  all  the  men  of  riches  have  found  nothing  in  their  hands."  "  The  riches 
which  he  hath  swallowed,  he  shall  vomit  up,  and  Cod  shall  draw  them  out  of 
his  belly."  (3)  Because  they  lead  the  unjust  possessor  to  perpetual  poverty  : 
"  The  rich  man  when  he  shall  sleep,  shall  take  nothing  with  him :  he  shall  open 
his  eyes,  and  find  nothing.  Poverty  like  water  shall  take  hold  on  him."  (4) 
Because  the  contempt  of  them  leads  to  eternal  life  :  "  And  everyone  that  hath 
left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  My  Name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall  possess 
everlasting  life." 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  by  riches  man  sins  in  four 
ways.  (1)  By  acquiring  them  unjustly :  "  He  that  heapeth  together  riches  by 
usury  and  loan,  gathereth  them  for  him  that  will  be  bountiful  to  the  poor."  "  He 
that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his  own  riches,  shall  himself  give  to  one 
that  is  richer,"  that  is,  to  the  world,  "  and  shall  be  in  need."  (2)  By  possess- 
ing them  avariciously  :  "  Riches  kept  to  the  hurt,"  i.e.,  to  the  peril  of  the 
owner,  "  are  lost  with  very  great  affliction."  (3)  By  being  badly  spent :  "  Give 
not  thy  substance  to  women,"  i.e.,  to  the  corruptions  of  sin  ;  "  thy  substance," 
i.e.,  thy  body  and  the  riches  of  temporal  things.  Mystically  it  signifies  do  not 
contaminate  your  whole  store  of  virtue  by  the  corruptions  of  vice.  "  The 
younger  son  gathering  all  together,  went  abroad  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  living  riotously."  (4)  By  trusting  in  them,  and  becom- 
ing proud  of  them  :  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall,"  i.e.,  from  eternal 
life.  Gloss  :  "  He  who  thirsts  after  present  goods,  neither  thinks  nor  reflects 
on  the  future,  so  that  in  the  end  he  will  lack  eternal  riches  :  '  Charge  the  rich 
of  this  world  not  to  be  highmihded,  nor  trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  but 
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in  the  living  God  ...  to  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  the  true  life."' 

III.  On  the  third  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  spiritual  riches  are  knowledge 
and  virtue  ;  u  The  riches  of  salvation,  are  wisdom,  and  knowledge  :  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  his  treasure."  "  Through  fear  sin  is  driven  out."  "  They  that  fear 
the  Lord  will  prepare  their  hearts,  and  in  His  sight  will  sanctify  their  souls." 

"  The  root  of  wisdom  is  to  fear  the  Lord For  he  that  is  without 

fear,  cannot  he  justified."  Discretion  and  honest  conversation  are  the  result 
of  knowledge ;  for  it  is  by  knowledge  that  man  knows  what  is  due  to  God,  to 
his  neighbour,  and  to  himself.  God  teaches  us  this  knowledge,  being  weaned 
from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  pleasures  and  desire.  Isaias  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord,  asks,  saying,  "Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge  ? 
And  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  the  hearing  ?  "  And  then  He  answers, 
"  Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts."  It  is 
strange,  when  man  finds  bitterness  and  burning  in  these  breasts,  that  he  does 
not  withdraw  from  them.  As  S.  Augustine  says,  "  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  mingled 
my  delights  with  bitterness  that  I  might  seek  to  live  without  bitterness." 
Thou,  0  man,  if  thou  wishest  to  be  taught  by  the  Lord,  separate  thyself  from 
these  breasts,  because  it  is  said — "  Wisdom  shall  not  enter  into  a  malicious 
soul,  nor  dwell  in  a  body  subject  to  sins."  But  by  wisdom  the  love  of  God 
enters  into  the  soul ;  hence  S.  Bernard  says,  "  Let  a  man  learn  what  he  will ; — 
I  will  not  call  him  wise,  who  will  not  fear  nor  love  God." 

On  the  fourth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  these  spiritual  riches  are  to  be 
sought  for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  immensity :  "  For  she  is  an 
infinite  treasure  to  men  !  which  they  that  use  become  the  friends  of  God."  "  For 
God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom."  "  She  is  more  precious 
than  all  riches,  and  all  the  things  that  are  desired,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
her."  Gloss  :  "  Charity  is  to  be  preferred  not  only  before  earthly,  but  also  be- 
fore heavenly  riches ;  nay,  even  before  the  very  sight  itself  of  the  angels,  so 
that  none  need  dread  poverty  who  have  acquired  the  riches  of  wisdom." 
(2)  On  account  of  their  utility :  "The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches ; 
but  he  that  is  poor  beareth  not  reprehension."  "  Depart  from  Me,  you  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire."  "Beareth  not."  Gloss:  "Let  him  who  wishes  to  re- 
deem his  soul  from  future  wrath  gather  together  the  riches  of  good  works ;  for 
if  he  lack  these,  he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  reprehension  of  the  just  Judge. 
There  the  poor  shall  not  be  rebuked,  but  they  shall  partake  of  the  blessing  of 
the  inheritance."  (3)  On  account  of  their  dignity  :  "  The  crown  of  the  wise," 
i.e.,  the  eternal  crown  in  reward  of  their  virtue,  "  is  their  riches,"  i.e..  true 
riches,  and  not  earthly  gain  ;  whilst  "  the  folly  of  fools  is  imprudence."  Gloss  : 
"  Though  they  have  a  certain  emolument  as  their  riches,  the  wise  will  still 
share  in  the  eternal  crown,  on  account  of  their  virtues  :  whilst  the  stupidity  of 
fools  is  most  glaring  in  this,  viz.,  that  through  improvidence  they  sacrifice 
eternal  gains  for  present  satisfaction."  For  imprudence  is  often  called  impro- 
vidence. 

T.  On  the  fifth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  eternal  riches  are  to  be  sought 
for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  truth,  for  they  are  true  riches  :  "If, 
brethren,  you  wish  to  be  truly  rich,  love  true  riches,"  S.  Bernard.  (2)  On  ac- 
count of  their  joyousness :  "  The  saints  shall  rejoice  in  glory  :  they  shall  be  joy- 
ful in  their  beds."  "  His  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty."  (3)  On  ac- 
count of  their  eternity  :  "  But  the  just  shall  live  for  evermore."  "  And  of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  "Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal."    The  Lord  sheweth  by  these  three  (rust,  moth,  and  thieves),  that  there 
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is  no  safety  in  the  possession  of  earthly  riches ;  for  there  are  certain  things 
which  rust  devours,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  and  other  metals.  There  are 
others  which  not  the  rust,  but  the  moth  destroys  and  eats,  such  as  silken  and 
precious  garments  ;  there  are  other  things  which  neither  rust  nor  moth  eat,  but 
which  thieves  steal  and  dig  up,  such  as  gems  and  precious  stones  ;  whence  it 
is  manifest  how  uncertain  are  the  goods  of  life,  and  the  possession  of  all  things. 
The  Lord  persuades , us  to  lay  up  to  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  saying, 
"  Lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  :  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth 
doth  consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through,  nor  steal."  But  how 
can  any  one  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  unless  by  first  making  riches  in  time  1 
By  rust,  moth,  and  thieves,  we  may  understand  spiritual  wickedness.  By  rust 
pride  is  signified :  for  pride,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  turns  it  from 
the  "  path  of  justice."  As  rust  shews  itself  openly,  so  pride  ever  spreads  itself 
abroad  after  human  praise.  By  the  moth  envy  is-  signified  :  for  like  the  moth 
it  destroys  what  it  fixes  itself  on,  and  gnaws  it  to  pieces.  By  thieves  evil 
spirits  are  understood,  who  are  on  the  watch  to  dig  up  and  steal  the  treasures 
of  the  soul.  In  heaven  there  is  no  rust;  for  there  is  no  place  there  for  pride, 
since  the  devil  and  his  followers  were  cast  down  from  thence.  In  heaven  there 
is  no  moth,  no  envy,  because  no  one  there  will  envy  the  happiness  of  another. 
In  heaven  there  are  no  thieves  or  demons,  because  they  with  their  chief  have 
fallen  from  thence.  S.  Chrysostom  says  :  "  There  is  only  one  thief  who  steals 
the  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  and  that  thief  is  vain-glory."  * 


Whilst  Thomas  was  thus  occupied,  Frederick  II.  was  carrying 
out  his  policy  of  violence  in  Italy.  His  excommunication,  and 
the  way  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Italian  nobility,  added  to 
his  exasperation.  In  his  striving  after  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  endeavour  to  usurp  power  belonging  to  the  Holy  See, 
he  treated  with  brutal  cruelty  those  who  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
unscrupulous  ambition.  Many  noblemen,  outraged  by  his  arro- 
gance, and  fearing  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church,  openly 
declared  against  him,  and  sided  with  the  Guelis.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  two  rough  brothers  of  the  Saint,  who,  through  the 
prayers  of  the  Angelical,  were  brought  to  see  the  error  of  their 
past  course.  The  loving  heart  of  Thomas  never  forgot  them. 
No  sooner  did  he  become  a  priest,  than  he  offered  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice, with  many  tears,  begging*  the 'Lord  to  change  them  into 
other  men.  They  turned  against  their  powerful  relation,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  Frederick  then  destroyed  their 
stronghold  at  Aquino,  and  they  died  at  last  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
In  reward  for  his  earnest  prayers,  and  tears,  and  simple  faith,  S. 
Thomas  was  favoured  by  a  heavenly  revelation,  which  assured  him 
that  his  brothers  had  received  forgiveness.f 

*  (Opp.,  Vol.  XV.  Opusc,  IV.  8erm.  CVXV.  De  Dominica  Decimaoctava,  ex  Epistola,  p.  183, 
184.)  Compare  The  Homilies  of  8.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  John  M.  Ashley,  B.C.L.: — A  very  misera- 
ble translation,  and  in  many  parts  utter  rubbish. 

t  "  Toiumaso,  che  sempre  con  gran  fervore  avea  supplicato  a  Deo  per  la  vera  prosperity  di 
tutti  i  soui,  in  tauta  sventura  disciolto  in  lagrime  si  afflisse  in  aspre  penitenze,  e  instauteuiente 
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After  four  years  at  Cologne,  our  Saint  received  orders  to  prepare 
to  take  his  degrees  at  Paris.  This  move  was  made,  no  doubt,  with 
full  deliberation.  The  Superiors  of  the  Dominicans  were  merely 
carrying  out  a  preconceived  plan  for  strengthening  the  Order. 
And  how  was  this  best  achieved  ?  By  placing  their  most  promis- 
ing subjects  at  Paris,  and  by  earning  so  unmistakable  a  name  for 
depth,  accuracy,  and  brilliancy  of  teaching,  that  men  would  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  Jealousy  might  be 
strong,  but  never  so  powerful  as  to  overset  an  institution  which, 
according  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  learned  scholars,  held  the 
palm  for  doctrine  in  the  most  deeply  theological  university  in  the 
world. 

Albert,  and  Cardinal  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  were  instrumental  in 
getting  our  Saint  to  Paris.*  Albert  had  had  a  life-long  experience 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  professorship ;  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  success ;  and  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  future — a  work  requiring  something  more  than 
learning,  viz.:  tact,  temper,  coolness,  and  caution.  He  saw  all 
these  qualities  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  in  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  and  founded  on  a  basis  of  supernatural  love.  Then,  Hugh 
had  been  present  when  the  young  man  implored  the  Holy  Father 
to  let  him  follow  Christ  in  humility  and  poverty — and  had  not 
forgotten  it.  He  had  watched,  ever  since  that  occasion,  the  career 
of  the  young  Dominican,  and  became  more  firmly  convinced,  every 
day,  that  he  was  destined  to  perform  some  great  service  for  the 
Church. 

Thomas,  when  he  had  heard  his  fate,  was  much  concerned. 
His  pronounced  distaste  for  honours  and  position,  made  him  wish 
to  be  left  alone.f     But,  in  obedience  to  authority,  he  set  out  on 

prego  il  Signore  che  si  tiera  persecuzione  tornasse  a  tutti  in  materia  di  merito ;  lo  prego  che.  si 
armassero  di  virtuosa  costaiiza  i  fratelli,  e  portassero  pazieutemente  il  peso  deU'iufortunio;  lo 
prego  che  volesso.ro  delle  loro  cose  piii  dilette  anzi  di  se  medesimi  far  sacriftcio  a  Lui  clie  e  as- 
soluto  JSignove  e  doininatore  de'  domiiianti;  a  Lui,  da  solo  il  quale  e  la  vera  gloria,  la  vera  feli- 
city. Ne  a  sole  preghiere  si  stette  contento;  tutto  cio  che  pur  lui  si  poteva  ad  alleviamento 
de'  loro  mali,  tutto  e'  uiise  iu  opera ;  lie  rest6  mai  di  veuirli  sosteuendo  colla  virta  delle  sue  cou- 
fortatrici  parole." 

"  Ai  modi,  ch'egli  ebbe  adoperati  cooseguito,  la  merce  di  Dio,  il  desiderato  eftetto.  Lau- 
dolfo  e  Riualdo  a  tanta  calamita  apiiroiio  gli  occbi  dell'  intelletto,  tornarouo  al  cuore,  a  fede  si 
abbaudouarouo  a  Dio,  coniportarono  ad  espiazione  de  loro  falli  il  furiare  di  quel  Superbo,  e  ve- 
nuta  la  loro  volta  coucbiusero  sautamente  la  vita.  Tanto  inestimabile  tesoro  ad  uua  famiglia 
si  e  l'avere  un  santo  !"  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Cap.  XV.,  p.  58;  Vid.  Boll.,  Cap. 
VIII.,  j\  671,  672;  Tourou,  Liv.  IL,  Cap.  III.,  p.  105-109;  Bareille,  Chap.  XIV.,  p.  144.) 

*  "  Post  base  autem  cum  Frater  Thomas  sic  mirabiliter  in  scientia  et  vita  proficeret,  et  Ma- 
gistro  Alberto  ex  commissioue  Revereudi  Patris,  Fratris  Joanuis  Magistri  Ordiuis  incumberet, 
ut  Parisiensi  studio  de  suifcienti  Bacellareo  provideret :  Magister  pnedicti  sui  discipuli  praevi- 
dens  velocem  in  doctrina  profectum,  persuasit  per  litteras  niagistro  ut  de  Fr.  Tboma  de  Aquino 
pro  Bacellareo  in  prasdicto  studio  provideret,  describens  ejus  sufficientiani  in  scientia  et  vita. 
Quem  cum  non  statim  duceret  acceptandum,  adhuc  sibi  in  gratiis  ignotum  ;  suasu  Domini  Hu- 
gouis  Cardinalis  ejusdem  Ordinis,  cui  erat  de  ipso  per  litteras  iutimatuni,  prsedictus  Magistro 
ipsum  in  pi-sedicti  studii  Bacellareum  acceptavit;  scribens  ei,  ut  statim  Parisios  se  couferret, 
et  ad  legendum  sententias  se  pareret."  (Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  15,  p.  661 ;  Cf.,  Touron,  Liv.  IL,  Chap. 
IV., p.  110;  Bareille,  Chap,  XIV., p.  148;  Gibelli,  Capo  XVI., p.  60.) 

t  "  Qui  [i.  e.  Thomas]  prae  humilitate  de  se  semper  humilia  sentiens,  banc  promotionem 
voluisset  renuere,  nisi  oportuisset  Magistri  litteris  obedire."     (Ibid.) 

"Tommaso,  che  di  se  niuu  conto  tenea,  rec6  in  mezzo  tutte  le  considerationi  che  mai  gli 
caddero  iu  enimo  a  dovere  rimuovere  il  Generale  dalla  presa  risoluzione  ;  ma  tutto  fu  indarno. 
Per  virtii  di  perfetta  obbedienza,  faceudo  dell' altrui  volere  il  suo,  mossesi  di  Coloniaper  alia 
volta  dl  Parigi."     (Gibelli,  Capo.  XVI., p.  60;  see  Tourou,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  IV,  110,  111.) 
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his  journey  from  Cologne,  and  begged  his  way  to  Paris.  Some 
say  he  stopped  at  Louvain,  but  of  this,  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 
It  is  certain  that  he  passed  through  Brabant  and  Flanders,  and 
preached  before  the  Duchess  Margaret*  Probably,  the  Duchess 
was  acquainted  with  his  family ;  and  since  she  encouraged  men 
of  letters,  possibly  she  had  heard  of  his  reputation,  as  a  teacher  in 
the  schools.  She  conceived  the  warmest  admiration  for  his  saint- 
liness  and  genius  ;  and,  subsequently,  was  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing him  in  her  difficulties  relating  to  the  well-being  of  her  people. 

Not  only  the  Duchess,  but  the  learned  men  of  Paris  had  been 
told  of  his  successes  during  his  four  years  at  Cologne;  and  he 
was  received  by  them  with  marks  of  unusual  distinction. 

There  were  many  young  Dominicans,  who,  if  age  counted  for 
much,  had  a  greater  claim  to  be  sent  to  Paris  than  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  But  they  were  all  passed  over  by  the  General :  and 
Thomas,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  activity,  was  admitted — 
though  below  the  legal  age — amongst  the  Bachelors  (1248). 

But  it  was  not  at  his  own  request  that  he  was  promoted.  On 
the  contrary,  his  deep  humility,  and  the  greatness  of  the  responsi- 
bility, tempted  him  to  refuse  the  proffered  honour.  However, 
holy  obedience  constrained  him  to  obey.  The  Dominican  profes- 
sors of  theology  at  this  time  were  Hugh  of  Metz,  and  Elias  Bru- 
netus.f  It  was  as  teacher  in  the  school  of  Elias,  that  S.  Thomas, 
according  to  the  custom,  now  began  to  expound  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  writings  of  the  Lombard.  He  was  no  sooner  made 
Bachelor,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  speak,  than  his  silence  aban- 
doned him. 

The  quiet,  meek  young  man — so  mortified,  so  recollected — be- 
gan to  let  flow  that  fountain  which  had  been  filled  with  "  the 
waters  of  wisdom  "  during  his  long  and  deep  meditations. J     His 

*  "  So  berichtet  Carle  a.  a.  p.  80,  w.  450,  nach  Feuillade,  einem  auderen  Biographen  des  heili- 
gen  Thomas.  Tonron  nenut  s.  127,  statt  der  Grafin  Margarita  von  Flandern  die  Geinahlin  des 
Herzogs  Heinrich  Iil.  von  Brabant,  Alix  oder  Adelaide  von  Bourgogne.''  .  .  .  Vgl. 
vou  Kampeu,  Geschichte  der  Niederlande,  Hamburg,  1831 :  Bd.  I.,  $  99,  n.  100."  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
113.) 

"  C'est  peut-etre  ici  qn'il  faudroit  placer  nn  fait  rapport^  par  queloues  Historieus  modernes, 
qui  aaaureut  que  uotre  Saint  fut  appelle  en  Brabant,  pour  lea  affaires  qui  regardoient  lea  Cha- 
noiues  d'un  Chapitre,  dans  lea  archivea  duquel  on  voit  encore  aujourd'hui,  dit-ou,  lea  actes  de 
cette  visite,  avec  les  r^gleiuens,  qui  furent  faits  and  aignes  de  la  main  du  Serviteur  de  Dien. 
Coiuine  les  plus  aucieus  Auteura  n'ont  point  parle  de  ee  fait,  nou  plus  que  du  voyage  de 
S.  Thomas  a  Louvain,  nous  n'en  pouvons  rien  dire  de  positif.  II  eat  vrai  cependant  que 
dans  son  retour  d'Allemagne  eu  France,  il  viaita  la  Ducheaae  de  Brabant,  Adelaide,  on 
Alix  de  Bourgogne,  Epouse  d'Henri  III.,  Due  de  Brabant,  surnomme'  le  Debonnaire.  Cette  Prin- 
cesse,  que  les  Historieus  appellent  quelquelois  Comtesse  de  Flandrea,  etoit  illuatre,  in.  par  ses 
vertua,  &  par  toutea  les  qualites  de  son  esprit."    (Touron,  Liv.  L,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  111.) 

f  "  Oeffentlicbe  Lehrer  der  Theologie  aus  dein  Prediger-Orden  waren  dainals  Hugo  vou 
Metz  und  Elias  Brunetus ;  in  der  Schule  des  Letzteren  iibernahm  Thomas  das  Amt  dea  zweiteu 
Lehrevs,  und  erklarte  der  Vorschrift  gemass  die  hcilige  Schrift  und  die  Sentenzen  dea  Lombar- 
den,  Seine  Erfolge  iibertrafen  jede  Erwartung;  die  Zahl  seiner  Zuhorer  wueha  initjedein  Tage, 
und  bald  diang  der  Ruf  seinea  Nameua  iiber  die  Granzen  Frankreichs.  Eine  gate  Zahl  Miner 
kleineren  Schriften,  deren  Abfassungin  die  Zeit  seinea  dieaamaligen  Aufenthaltea  zu  Paris  tallt, 
wurde  durch  Bitten  und  Anfragen  eutfemter  Peraoneu  veraulaast."  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Drittes 
Capita,  p.  114.) 

%  "Factus  autem  Bacellareu8,  cum  ccepiaaet  legeudo  effundere,  qu.-e  tacitiirnitate  delibera- 
"verat  occultare ;  Deua  tantam  ei  infudit  scientiam,  et  in  labiis  ejus  tanta  (livinitus  est  effusa 
doctrina;  ut  omnes  etiam  Magistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritate  doctriua;  scholares  plus 
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influence  over  young  men  wns  vrrv  remarkable.  It  far  surpassed 
— us  will  ho  seen — that  of  any  other  master.  As  no  other,  he 
could  inllame  the  minds  of  his  disciples  with  an  ardent  love  of 
study.  They  were  conscious  thai  his  teaching  had  something 
about,  it  of  another  world  :  and  the  feeling  crept  over  all,  and 
finally  mask1  red  them,  that  he  spoke  as  one  "having  power." 
The  opinions  which  he  formed  at  that  early  age.  with  lew  excep- 
tions, he  commit  led  to  writing;  and  held  them,  ami  defended 
them,  with  little  change,  in  his  mat urer  years.*  From  his  youth, 
he  had  dedicated  himself  to  wisdom  as  his  spouse.  The  Bollan- 
dists  say  that  this  spouse  of  his  drew  him  to  herself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  could  overcome  a  mind  which,  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  reality,  possessed  everytliing.f  Only  one  thing  he 
asked  for — thai  was  wisdom.  J;  Kven  in  conversation,  his  mind 
clung  to  its  One  only  liest — though  speaking  to  man,  his  eye  was 
fixed  on  GocLg 

Kainald,  his  confessor,  knew,  for  certain,  that  tin1  Saint  gainod 
everything  by  prayer.  On  one  occasion,  during  class,  the  conver- 
sation fell  on  the  great  Angelical.  Kainald  burst  into  tears,  ami 
exclaimed,  "  Brothers,  my  master  forbade  me,  during  his  life,  to 
tell  (he  wonderful  things  he  did: — one  thing  1  know  of  him,  that, 
it  was  not  human  talent,  but  prayn\  that  was  the  secret  iA'  his 
great  succcss.||  lie  never  discussed,  read,  wrote,  or  dictated,  with- 
out begging  with  tears,  for  illumination."  Toeco  says  t  hat  he  thus 
acquired  all  he  knew*  This  was  his  daily  prayer: — "Grant  me  1 
beseech  Thee,  O  merciful  God,  ardently  to  desire,  prudently  to 
stmlv,  rightly  to  understand,  and   perfectly  to  fulfil   that  which  is 


r.t-t.  vis  ad  ainoieui  sciontia'  imomu'mviv  Mi  at  iMiim  novos  in  sua  lootiouo  mo\  ous  ml  ioulos,  m>- 
\  mn  minium  et  durum  deiei  inina  udi  invenious,  el  no\as  roduoriis  hi  dot  oi  initial  u>uibus  ta- 
tmnos:  ul  nemo,  qui  ipsuni  audissol  UOVB  diueic.  ot  nmis  rattontbus  dubia  deliniio,  diibilarct, 
quod  I'uin  l>eus  in )\  i  luiiiuiis  nidus  illustrasset,  qui  .slatini  (am  coitt  ou-pisset  rssr  jinlicii,  ul  non 
dubiiani  DOVM  npinmues  dooeio  ol  senboto,  nuns  Pons  dlijnulus  esse!  novdoi  iuspiiuro." 
(Boa    Gap,  UL,  ft.   \\v.  Q6]  ) 

quia  a«l  subiiliialom  in^miii  soiiuitur  judtoU  ooititudo.  iluin  iutolloot  us,  potest  sub- 
lililate  i  -apeio  \  ali  -a  I  <l  lam  QUOd  \  rruui  eel  judnaro  ;  quod  ideo  iou\  enu  us  tail  ,  ut  pia'dwtus 
DoiltOI  .  si.  ul  subnhs  in:;,  nil  luisso  dioilur.  sir  o(  ivrl  i  judtott,  luisso  o\  nlciil  issitno  jmlicctur 
nam  opiniones  el  laliones.  qUM  adliuc  B  aeellanus  aihu\  enit,  panels  e\eeplis,  Ma^islei  cllectus 
sciipsii,  U-nini .  ,1  ililinilil/'     (Boll.,   Cap.   ill.,  ii.  41,  />.  170.) 

I  'Sic  <' n  i  in  ill  \  ina  sapion  na  QUM  niolmi'  est  en  no  I  is  upibus,  qunm  stbi  iv  ,|u\enl  ute  spun  sain 
iiooepoiat,  ipsuni  iiiibi  i.i\  .i  ai  c.iriiato.  ul  nullum  mundanutn  o,)us  inentcin  ullieerci .  qui  in 
um>  bouorum  innniuni  sulHiunl  lam  pos.Nulcrei."     0*»11.,  C*B>   )'//.,  n.  4a,  ;>.  1*0,  171.) 

J   '•  K\oinph>  SulunuMiis    mini    aliml,  quftlU    l»oi    sapiontiain,  qunin    aiuabat.iu   orntiouo  pt'to- 

bat."    (Boll.,  car-  »"//.,  »..  ;;i,  r 

J  "Nullum  VltA    tiMupus   rssi-t  varuum,  quod    DOB    ossol    sai'iis  act  imubus  oocupatum.     Kit 
si    aluiuaiulo  pro    oiuisolut  nmi>    Vial  ruin  vol    aliavmu  \  .mum  abilium   potsonaium  ootforotur 
itnuisso  siiulin  In  loOUtOrto   cousodoio.  a    piofrclu  \irlutis  ot  sliulii,  ctiuin  ilia  lima  minima  nun 

vaoabat,  Nam  expedttta  hla,  qutbua  oportulaael  propoaltta  reapoudere  alt  quod  hlatorlale  am 
morale  ad  esdlficatlonelu  brevfter  dtaaerebat,  reltquum  at  auperfutaeet  tempos,  prtuaquara  ad 
.  .iin.iaiii  siiaiu  oorapleta  loonttone  redlaaet,  aurfena  a  loco  eum  quibuacumqiie  aediaaet,  ateut 

mm  ad\  ertons   divinis   intontus,    disounons    per  olaust  rum  rel  liorlutn.  oimsuctum  toiupus  sins 


liu-iliialionibns   <>i    spoculat  uuiibus    r  \  poiulibat  ;  su-  ilorum  ad  orauduiu   paratus,  ipiasi  mm  di- 

uiiataael  eraoulura,  oujua  nulla  ooonpatlo  Immntabal  aflbetun  i  «iui;<  oeo  alita  deleelabatn 
afleetlo,  utal  hta  revemtioutbua,  quae  Impctraaact  oraudo."    (Boll,,  Oag>,  r/.,  ».  30,  p.  IR.) 


||  "  inter  qua  ftttt,  quod  aolentiam  auara,  quara  pros  aliis  mlranduo)  habult,  bob  humann  u> 

Ki>nto,  soil  orttt  louts  morlto  woqulalviU"     (\io\l,  Cup.   111.,  «.  31,  p.  W8.) 
II  Boll.,  Cap.  VL,  n.  31,  p.  668, 
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pleasing  bo  Thee*— to  the  praise  and  glory  of  thy  Name."  *  When 
:i  child,  if  conversation  did  not  turn  on  God,  or  on  mailers  which 
tended  to  edification,  the  Angelical  would  go  away.f  St  wondered 
how  men,  especially  religions  men,  could  talk  of  anything  But 
God,  or  holy  things.}  lie  was  u Miro  modo  benignus  in  ultimo, 
qui  totus  suavis  end  in  verbo  et  UberalU  in  facto."  §  He  wept 
fOI  the  sins  of  others  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  --yet  so  spotless 
was  his  mind,  thai  he  eonld  hardly  bring  himself  to  think  that 
man  could  sin.  No  one  eonld  look  on  him  in  conversation  with- 
out receiving  the  grace  o['  a  special  consolation.  |  To  meet  his 
eve  and  to  hear  his  \  oice,  was  to  warm  the  heart  and  to  elevate 
the  SOUL 

The  young  professor  had  reason  to  throw  himself  earnestly  into 
his  work.  Though  ever  dwelling  in  the  unseen  kingdom,  as  is 
evident  from  his  history,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  tendency  of 
the  intellectual  world  around  him.  His  saint  linoss,  his  character, 
and  his  parti,  seem  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  dest  ined  to  sway 
the  philosophical  and  theological  teachings  of  an  age,  in  which 
the  human  mind  appeared  to  he  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of  llux. 
The  rationalism  of  the  Abelardine  school  the  corroding  mysti- 
cism o\'  the  East,  and  depravity  of  morals  -had  to  be  faced,  and 
to  he  withstood.  Thomas  fixed  himself,  therefore,  on  the  immov- 
able basis  of  authority,  and  grounded  his  teaching  on  the  monastic 

methods  of  the  "Sentences"  of  Peter  the  Lombard.^  It  can 
hardly  he   doubted    that    the    surprise   caused    by  his  distinctions, 

and  the  admiration  created  by  his  novelty  in  argument,  proceeded, 

in  great  measure,  from  his  vivid  appreciation  of  the  work  he  had 
to  do — of  the  enemy  he  was  contending  with,  and  of  the  powers 

*  "Coneede  milii,  qiUMO,  niiserieius  Hens,  qUSB  Tib!  plaeila  sunt,  ardenter  eotieupiseero, 
prudenter  investiture,  \  enioiler  aguo.se.ere,  et  perfeete  implere,  nd  laiidem  et  ulnriam  N<uninin 
Till." 

I   lt.,11.,  <„,,,  VIIL,  n.  49,  p.  t.7*,  «i7:». 

$  '•  Adiuiiahatur  nil  I  em  nl  minium,  ut  ejus  ON  frequent  ins  est  niKliluin,  <|Uoinuil(»  !ili<|iiis.  el 

i>r:i<  ipiic  reilgloal,  poasent  de  alio  ulsl  d<-  Deo  loqui.  out  da  bis  qua  isdldoatloul  auliuaruni  do* 
serviunt."    (AM,,  Oaf,  mi..  >..  48, ;.,  673.) 
$  Hull.,  <'.(/>.  I/.,  ».  :I7,  />.  en, 
i     ||  "Isle   aanOtUS  diffloulter  Oroderet,  quod    lionio  peeeurel ,  Himilen  sihi    onmes  vol    nollOtOI 

:estimans  111  i  mux-en  I  to  VOl  nut  urn  1 1   emu  e.onst  it  issct  aliquem  e\  inliruiil  ale  peOCaSBb,  lie  n  lie  lias 

deflebat  oulpaa,  \it  proprias:  llltns  Imttatna  exemplnm,  qui  per  oorapasstonera  ut  proprita  ure 
batur  Inoendlfs  in  defeotibua  ulleuta.  Bx  qua  beulgnitate  oarttatla  otlrondo  afleotua  ex  solo 
ejuN  oorporall  espeotu  Tidebatur  orlrl  ut  uemo  lpsum  allqnamdlu  olloqueodo et oonversaudo 
potviiaael  aapioere,  a  <i"<>  "<»n  ooutlugeret gretiain  speolalia  obuaolaUonla  bautlro."  (Hull., 
<;•!>.  \l. ,  a,  ST,  p.  fiflt.) 

tf  It  is  a  both  ourlous  and  Interesting  (net.  thai  thediseiplea  <>f  Albert  end  8.  Thomas,  in 
compering  tbelr  two  mooters,  .should  have  attributed  t<>  oaoh  reopootlToly,  wbat  i  ahould  oall, 
attributes  of  aotivttj  endgulsa  Prantl  tbuo  quotes  the  MonwMt  HoKoktrhm*,  p,  14.  "  Oom.— Solo 
oiaglatrum,  <iui  AlbertUm,  quem  vooltenl  dooforem  magnum,  Imltat  at]  llllusaequai  doetrluaai, 
Bart  Bt  quasi  minor  sit  beatus  Thomas,  roputas  I  Osnm,  Boa  lUa  ma  latet,  Torum  nomeu  Al- 
bert! prsBslanttns  est    Hurt.  — Certe  oon,qula  aanotitate  sjaudel  beatus  Tliomaa    Cam.'  Cortura 

est.  quia  plui'eH  Cue  runt  saneti  si  in  pi  w  it  a  I  em  pi  a'  se  fei  elites  si  <|iii<lem  inea  etuijeet  ui  a  est,  tan- 

tiim  ex  operlbua,  so.  devotlone  et  jejunio,  abstlnentla  aauotttatom  obtlnulsse,  d Inura  toto 

AUiertnin  soieutlaB  propter  exoellouuom  merutsse  tuagnltudinla  somen  ;  oerniaue,  quod  Jam 
prajoonium  ad  phtloaopnlaai  splendldius  sit  j    Bart,  -Vellm  me  esse  oum  sanoto  Tboma,    ( wo, 

.     .      .      .      lusuda     jejuniis  eel,  risque  piaii'iitis  a<l  iMatam  \  ilain  iliicentiliiiN,  et  eriH  eonu.s  ejus 

\ita>  sauotltatlsque  partloepa  i  ,  ,  ,  sx  studio  artium  boo  hod  peroipttur,  sod  ex  contempla- 
tions dtvtna,  Hurt.—  Nihil  predest,  verba evomere i  measenteutla  fort,  olaram  esae  dootrlnam 
beat]  Thotmo,  Gam.— Neouu  euo  repugno,  quuinquum  Albertuni  pmCfero."  (Loyik.  VUrtm  Hand, 
|  I  |  //../,.  LSI.) 
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by  which,  alone,  that  enemy  could  be  overthrown.  Erigerio  says 
he  was  looked  upon,  "quasi  divino  oracolo" — as  a  heavenly 
oracle.*  He  followed  Albert,  but  his  teaching  was  more  incisive, 
more  definite,  and  more  strictly  to  the  point. 

It  will  be  seen,  later,  how  he  met  dominant  errors,  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  those  who  naturally  would  have  looked  upon 
him  with  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Many  of  his  disciples  became 
distinguished  men.  ^Egidius  Eomanus,  of  the  Colonna  family, 
was  his  pupil  for  eleven  years,  and  became  famous  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  theology,  philosophy,  and  law.  iEgidius  was  a  vehement 
defender  of  Thomistic  traditions,  and  wrote  voluminously  on 
morals,  and  scholastic  theology.f  Eventually  he  joined  the 
Augustinians,  was  made  General,  then  Archbishop  of  Berry,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  iff  Doctor  Fundatissimusr 

Jj.  Thomas  assisted  others  besides  his  own  pupils — sovereigns, 
cardinals,  bishops,  superiors  of  Orders,  and  professofspbrotdes  in- 
quisitive young  men,  wrote  to  him  for  advice,  and  for  solutions  to 
their  difficulties.  For  instance,  a  professor,  of  Venice,  sends  him 
a  paper  of  thirty-six  articles,  to  which  he   desires  a  response  in 


*  "  Oranes  magistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritate  doctrinae,  scholares  plus  cseteris  ad 
amorem  sciential  provocare.  Erat  enim  novos  In  sua  lectione  inovens  articulos,  novum  modum 
et  elarum  deterniiuandi  inveuiens,  et  novas  reducens  iu  determination ibuis  rationes;  at  nemo, 
qui  ipsum  audisset  nova  docere,  et  novia  rationibus  dubia  denuire,  dubitaret,  quod  eum  Deus 
nova  lumiuis  radiis  illustrasset,  qui  statim  tem  certi  coepisset  esse  judicii,  ut  non  dubitaret 
novas  opiniones  docere  et  scribere,  quas  Deus  diguitus  esset  noviter  inspirare."  (Boll.,  Cap.  III., 
n.  15,  p.  661.) 

"  Ma  si  dispose,  poi  mosso  dall  'ubidienza,  di  accettare  il  carico :  percio  si  parti  da  Colonia, 
&  se  ne  audo  in  Parigi  ad  interpretar  i  quattro  libri  delle  sentenze  di  Pietro  Lombardo,  &.  giunto 
il  Santo  in  Parigi,  ooinincio  ad  esseguire  l'offlcio  di  Bacellieri;  &  tosto,  chela  sua  dottriua  fd  co- 
nosciuta,  coucorsero  iunitmerabili  scolari  ad  ascoltarlo,  &.  lo  stimavano  come  se  fosse  uu  divino 
oracolo,  &  come,  che  la  dottriua  era  ammirabile,  et  la  vita  essemplare,  diveune  a  tutti  gratissi- 
mo.  In  questo  tempo  comiucio  a  scrivere,  &  commeutar  i  quattro  libri  delle  sentenze:  dove 
cosi  eccellente  divenne,  &.  cou  tanta  copia  di  scienza,  &.  con  sottilita  di  questioni,  &  con  varie 
distiiitioui,  &  cou  profondita  di  dottriua,  che  tutti  giudicavauo,  che  la  sua  dottriua  li  era  divi- 
namente  dal  Spirito  Santo  inspirata  pin  presto,  che  naturalmente  acquistata:  egli  usava  nelle 
sue  lettioui  uu  methodo  particolare:  &  allegava  ragioni  tanto  vive,  per  confermare  i  suoi  detti, 
che  percio  ciascuno  giudicava,  che'l  suo  intelletto  fosse  illuminato  pel  douo  particolare  di  Dio." 
(Vita,  p.  16.) 

t  He  may  be  called  the  forerunner  of  the  great  Thomistic  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. To  give  a  few  of  their  names  will  show  the  energy  of  the  revival: — "Da  begeguen  una 
zueist,"  says  Werner.  "  die  strengeu  Thomisten  aus  den  Schulen  des  Prediger-Ordens :  Domini- 
cus  Soto,  1560;  Petrus  Soto,  1563;  Martin  Ledesma,  1574;  Bartliolomaus  Medina,  1581 ;  Johannes 
Vinceutius,  1595;  Baltasar  Navarretus,  1601) ;  Raphael  Ripa,  1611;  Ludwig  de  Montesinos,  1621; 
Didacus  Nunez  de  Capezudo,  1624;  Tlioinas  Tories,  1630;  Joseph  a  St.  Maria,  c.a.,  1625;  Didacus 
Alvarez,  1635;  Joh.  Gonzalez,  c.a.,  1636;  Gregor  Martinez,  1637;  Michael  Zaiiardi.  1642;  Johannes 
a  St.  Tlioma,  1644;  Franz  Manca  Piado,  1636;  Joh.  Paulus  Nazarius.  1646;  Marcus  Sena,  1647; 
Gregorius  Cipullus,  c.a.,  1644;  Hacquet,  1660;  Franz  Aurauxo,  1664;  Caspar  Ruyz,  c.a..  1654;  Joh. 
Martinez  Piado,  1668;  Contenson,  1674;  Joh.  Martinez  de  Prado,  1668;  Peter  Godoy,  1677;  Gouet, 
1681 :  Hyacinth  Parra,  1684;  Franz  Parez,  c.a.,  1690;  Franz  a  Jesu  Maria,  1677;  Cornejo  de  Pedro- 
sa,  1618;  Franz  Suarez  Villegas,  Matthaus  Orlandi,  1695;  Petrus  de  Aragon,  c.a.,  1580;  John  Pu- 
teanus,  1623;  Petrus  de  Lorca,  1606:  Alphons  Curiel,  1609;  Hieronymus  Perez,  c.a.,  1555;  Franz 
Zumel,  1607;  Petrus  de  Cabrera,  1600;  Ludovicus  Caspensis.  c.a.,  1641;  Raphael  Aversa,  1657;  Dio- 
telavius,  c.a.,  1610;  Caspar  Ram,  c.a.,  1612;  Michael  de  Palacois,  c.a.,  1560;  Sabastian  Perez,  1593; 
Wilhelm  Estius,  1613;  Frans  Sylvius,  1649;  Jos.  Wiggers,  1639;  Toletus,  Melchoir  de  Castro.  1599; 
Molina.  1650;  Gregor  de  Valentia,  1603;  Gabriel  Vasquez,  1604;  .aigydius  Lusitanis,  1608;  Petrus 
de  Arrubal,  1608;  Benedict  Pereira.  1610;  Johanu  Salas,  1612;  Franz  Zuhiga,  1614;  Franz  Suarez, 
1617;  Franz  Albertiu,  1619;  Leonhard  Less,  1623;  Martin  Beccanus,  1624;  Job.  Ragusa,  1624;  Di- 
dacus Grauadus,  1634;  Alphons  de  Arairjo  et  Penaftel,  1657;  Adam  Tanner,  1632; 
Johann  Propositus,  1634;  Diego  Alarcon,  1634;  Hieron,  Fasolus,  1639;  Augustiu  Bernol, 
1642;  Augii8tin  von  Rom.  1643;  Caspar  Hurtado,  1646;  Jo.  Martinez  Ripalda,  1648;  Franc. 
Amicus,  1651;  Franc,  ab  Oviedo,  1651;  Joh.  Castillo,  1683;  Franz  Lugo,  1652;  Beruardin  Villegas, 


1642;  Augii8tin  von  Rom.  1643;  Caspar  Hurtado,  1646;  Jo.  Martinez  Ripalda,  1648;  Franc. 
Amicus,  1651;  Franc,  ab  Oviedo,  1651;  Joh.  Castillo,  1683;  Franz  Lugo,  1652;  Beruardin  Villegas, 
1653;  Franz  Suarez,  1659;  Roderich  Arriaga,  1657;  Joseph  Angles,  Lychet,  Franz  Aretinus,  Pon- 
cius,  1560;  Peter  Coniuck,  1573;  Franz  Herrera.  c.a.,  1590;  Franz  de  Ovaudo,  c.a.,  1580;  Mastrius, 
c.a.,  1600;  Franc,  de  Pitigianus,  c.a.,  1600;  Johann  deRada,  1608;  TheodorSmising,  c.a.,  1600;  Phi- 
lipp  Faber,  1630;  Anton  Hiqmeus.  1641 ;  Angelus  Vulpes,  1647;  Caspar  Sghemma,  1657 ;  {8.  Tho- 
mas, B.  III.,  Errtes  Buch.,  p.  143-149.)  Werner  also  gives,  iu  a  foot-note,  the  several  \>rorks  writ- 
ten by  the  above-named  theologians. 
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four  days.*  The  Saint  answers  him  with  great  courtesy,  saying 
how  occupied  he  is,  still  promising  to  do  his  bidding.  Each 
question  is  first  stated  by  S.  Thomas,  and  then  he  gives  the  answer 
as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  clearness.  He  is  asked  whether 
the  angels  move  the  heavens ;  whether  they  do  so  "  suo  imperio  ;" 
if  there  were  any  method  of  proving  this  infallibly ;  and  whether 
these  spirits  belong  to  the  order  of  heavenly  Virtues.  The  an- 
swers given  by  S.  Thomas  show  how  great  an  influence  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Areopagite  had  had  upon  him.  Then  Br.  Gerard  of 
Besancon,  a  Dominican,  writes  asking  six  questions,  which  hardly 
show  that  Br.  Gerard  had  either  a  very  practical  or  a  very  scien- 
tific turn-f  He  wishes  to  know,  amongst  other  things,  whether 
the  star  which  appeared  to  the  Magi  was  like  a  cross,  or  a  man,  or 
a  crucifix ;  whether  the  little  hands  of  Jesus  created  the  stars ; 
whether  the  words  of  Simeon — "  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall 
pierce " — were  remembered  by  our  Lady  with  vehement  grief 
seven  times  a  day  till  the  Resurrection ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a 
somewhat  insane  question  about  Confession.  B.  Gerard  asked 
these  questions  with  an  eye  to  the  pulpit.  The  Saint  treated 
them  as  they  deserved — showing,  that  he  was  not  given  to  scho- 
lastic subtleties.  He  tells  B.  Gerard  that  he  thinks,  when  indu- 
bitable truth  offers  so  much  matter  for  sermons,  frivolity  should 
be  avoided  : — still,  what  has  been  said  need  not  be  recalled,  unless 
scandal  has  arisen.  J  The  Opusculum,  on  the  difference  between 
the  Divine  and  human  word;  and  the  somewhat  larger  treatise, 
on  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  word,  are  full  of  close  reasoning; 
and  state  principles  which  are  fundamental,  regarding  the  method 
of  human  knowledge.§     They  show  a  deep  study  of  the  Stagyrite, 

*  "  Lectis  vestris  litteris,  iu  eis  inveni  articulorum  multitudineni  numerosam,  super  q  tubus 
a  me  vobis  responded  intra  quatriduum  vestra  caritas  postulabat.  Et  licet  essem  iu  alliis  plu- 
rimam  occiipatus,  ue  tameu  deessem  vestrae  dilectiouis  obsequio,  dilatis  parumper  aliis  qttilms 
me  inteudere  oportebat,  qusestionibus  a  vobis  propositus  propositi  per  singula  respondere.  Ar- 
ticulus  I. — Primus  ergo  articulus  est,  au  Augeli  siut  motores  coelorum.  Super  quo  dixi  taliter 
respondendum  quod  hoc  nou  solum  a  Philosopbis  est  multipliciter  probatum,  verum  etiam  a 
Sanctis  Doctoribus  evidenter  asseriter.  Dicit  Augnstiuus  in  V.  deTrinitate,  quod  '  sicut  corpora 
grossiora  et  Inferior*  per  subtiliora  et  superiora  quodam  ordine  reguntur  ita  omnia  corpora  per 
spiiitum  vitae  rationalem.'  In  libro  etiam  LXXXIII.  Quaestionum,  dicit,  quod  ■  uuaquseque  res 
visibilis  in  hoc  mundo  habet  augelicam  potestatem  sibi  praipositam.'  Gregorins  etiam  (licit  in 
IV.  Dial.,  qnod  '  in  hoc  ln'uudo  "visibili  nihil  nisi  per  creaturaiu  invisibilem  disponi  potest.'  " 
(Opusc,  X.,  Responsio  de  Articulis,  XXXVI:  ad  Lectorem  Venetum,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  169,  ed  Farm.) 

t  For  example,  take  the  fourth  question:—'-  Quarto,  quastio,  an  parvula?  manus  pueri  Jesu 
nati  creaverint  Stellas.  Ad  quod  respondeo,  quod  locutio  hsec  lion  est  propria.  Nam  parvulae 
manus  sunt  manus  humanitatis,  quarum  nou  est  creare.  Sed  quia  uuus  et  idem  Christus  est  in 
diviua  et  humana  natura  perfectus,  potest  hujnsmodi  locutio  sane  exponi,  ut  dicatur;  Manus 
]i;u -villas  isrins  pueri  creaverunt  Stellas ;  id  est,  iste  puerhabens  manus  parvulas,  creavitstellas. 
Tali  enam  niodo  loquendi  ad  quamdam  uuionis  expressionem  aliquando  Doctores  utuntur,  sicut 
in  quibusdam  cantatur  Ecclesiis :  'Manus  qua  uos  plasntaverunt,  clavis  confixae  sunt.'  Not. 
tameu  haee  sunt  extendenda,  vel  prsedicanda  popttlo.  Sed  tamen  si  prsedicatum  sit  non  arbitror 
revocandum :  nisi  super  hoc  error  aut  scaudalum  oriatur,  in  quo  casa  oporteret  sanaB  locutionis 
sensum  exponi.  Nou  sunt  autem  in  talibus.  quantum  fieri  potest,  simplicinm  aninii  solicitandi." 
(Opusc. ,  XL,  Responsio  de  VI.  Articulis  ad  Lectorem  Risuntinum,  Vol.  XVI., p  175.) 

t  "  Prima  quaestio  fuit,  an  stella  quae  Magis  apparuit,  haberet  figuram  crucis.  Secunda,  an 
habere t  figuram  hominis.  Tertia,  an  haberet  figuram  cruel fixl."  After  some  remarks  the  Saint 
couemdes:— "  Non  enim  decet  praedicatorem  veritatis  ad  fabulas  ignotas  divertere.  Si  autem 
ab  aliquo  sit  prsedicatum,  non  arbitror  esse  necessarium  quod  revocatur,  nisi  forte  ex  hoc  po- 
pulo scandalum  sit  exortum;  et  tuuc  non  deberet  ut  erroneum  reprobari,  sedut  incertum  ex- 
poni."    (Opera,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  175.    Ed.  Parmce.) 

§  Of  these  two  Opuscula,  Professor  Gaetano  Gibelli  thus  speaks:— "Per  questi  due  metafi- 
sici  Trattati  splendidissimi  di  dottriua,  se  i  nostri  filoaofauti  gli  avessero  per  le  mani,  e  accu- 
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and,  though  Albert  and  S.  Augustine  are  kept  in  view,  they  mani- 
fest marks  of  powerful  and  independent  thought. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  treatises  is  that  addressed 
"ad  Fratrem  Reginaldum  socium  suum  carissimum"  on  the 
nature  of  the  angels  ;  a  favourite  subject  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  begun  during  the  Saint's  Bachelorship,  but  he  never  got  be- 
yond the  thirtieth  chapter.* 

In  this  treatise,  he  exhibits  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
systems  of  Thales,  Diogenes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Democritus, 
Anaxagoras,  and  others.  He  shows  his  mastery  of  Arabian  phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  teachings  of  Porphyry,  and  Avicenna.  He 
compares  Plato,  with  Aristotle,  and  brilliantly  refutes  the  doctrine 
of  Avicebron.  He  oversets  the  pantheism  of  Avicenna,  the  un- 
tenable doctrines  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  equally  dangerous,  but 
perhaps  more  remotely  destructive  tenets  of  Origen.  He  estab- 
lishes the  Providence  of  God  over  the  angels,  with  the  assistance 
of  Aristotle's  metaphysics ;  and  proves,  with  an  argument  full  of 
ingenuit}7,  that  the  same  Providence  extends  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence to  the  smallest  creature.  Finally,  the  Manichean  error  is 
disposed  of,  and  the  *' substantia*  separata"  are  proved  to  have 
been  created;  whilst  the  last  chapter  treats  of  the  condition  and 
distinction  of  the  angels.  The  Areopagite,  S.  Basil,  S.Augustine, 
S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  called 
"  Theologies,"  S.  Chrysostom,  and  S.  John  Damascene,  are  used  in 
a  manner  which  makes  it  evident  that  S.  Thomas  must  have  been 
extensively  read  in  the  Fathers,  even  so  early  as  this  in  his  career. 
The  treatise  shows  the  Saint's  grasp  of  some  of  the  cardinal  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  how  masterfully  he  dealt  with  errors,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  him,  might  have  stained  the  most  promising 
minds  in  the  Paris  schools.f 

ratamente  ne  cercassero  ogni  cosa,  senza  fallo  la  moderna  filosofia,  la  quale,  a  voler  dire  il  vero, 
ft  di  torbidi  uuvoli  involuta,  agevohneute  disnebbiar  si  potrebbe,  e  di  chiarissima  luce  gloria- 
risi."     ( Vita  di  St.  Tommaso  a"  Aquino,  p.  62.     Ed.  2.    Bologne,  1859.) 

*  He  begins  tlms:— "  Quia,  sacris  Angelorum  solemniis  interesse  non  possumus,  non  debet 
nobis  devotionis  tempus  transire  ia  vicuum;  sed  quod  psallendi  officio  subtrahitur,  scribeudi 
studio  compeusetur.  lutendeutes  igitur  sanctorum  Angelorum  excelleutiam  utcumque  depro- 
mere,  iiicipiendum  videtur  ab  his  qiue  de  Angelis  antiquitus  humana  conjectura  ajtimavit;  ut 
si  quid  iuveuerimas  fidei  consonum,  aceipiauius;  quas  vero  doctriuae  repugnant  catholics,  re- 
f  litem  us."  The  chapters  are  headed  thus:— "De  opinionibus  antiquorum  philosophorum. — 
Opinio  Aristotelis  et  Avicenna?.  de  nainero  substautiarum  separatarum.— In  quo  conveuiat  opinio 
Platouis  et  Aristotelis.— In  quo  differuut  Plato  et  Aristoteles.— De  substautiarum  separatarum 
essentia  secundum  Avicebron. — Reprobatio  opinionis  Avicebron  quantum  ad  modum  poneudum. 
— Reprobatio  opinionis  Avicebron  de  materialitate  substautiarum  separatarum.— Solutio  ratio- 
num  Avicebron  opiniouis. — Opiuioues  diceutium  substantias  immateriales  causam  sui  esse  non 
habere,  etearum  reprobatio,"  &.c.  (Vol.  XVI.,  Opusc,  XIV.,  De  Substantiis  separatis,  sue  de  An- 
gelorum natura ,-  ad  Fratrem  Reginaldum  socium  suum  carissimum,  p.  183.) 

t  The  Saint  treats  fully  on  the  Angels,  taking  his  works  geuerally.  Of  their  origin  and  be- 
ing, or  essence,  see  Summa,  Pars  Prima,  qu.  L.,  art.  I, p.  203;  art.  2,  p.  204;  qu.  L.,art.  3, p.  205;  qu. 
LI.,  art.  2,  p.  208;  qu.  LI.,  art.  3,j>.209;  qu.  LXXIX.,art.  1,  p.  308 ;  qu.LVI..art.  2,  p.  221;  qu.  LVIL, 
art.  1,  2,  3,  p.  222,  223;  qu.  LIX.,  art.  2, p.  231;  qu.  LX.,art.  2,  p.  234;  art.  5,p.  236;  qu.  CVII,,  art.  2, 
p.  411,  412;  qu.  CVIII.,  art.  5,  6,  p.  416-418;  Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  II.,  cap.  XLVII.,p.  101,  102;  Ibid., 
cap.  XL  VIII. ,  p.  102  ;  Lib.  III.,  cap.  LXXX.,p.  221-223.  Of  their  difference,  respecting  each  other, 
see  Summa,  Pars  Prima,  qu.  LXIL,  art.  2,  p.  240;  art.  4,  p.  241;  art.  1,p.  243;  qu.  LXIIL,  art.  I,  p. 
245;  art.  3,  p.  246,  247;  art.  9,  251  ,  qu.  CVIII.,  art.  4,  p.  415.  Of  their  work,  see  Summa,  P.  Prima, 
qu,  CVI.,art.3,p.m;  qu.  CX.,  art.  2,  p.  423,  424;  art.  3,  p.  424;  qu,  CXII,  art.  I, p.  428;  qu. 
CXIIL,  art.  6,  p.  434.     (Summa,  Vol.  I.     Contra  Oentiles,  Vol.  V.    Ed.  Parma.) 
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There  are  some  other  Opuscula  which  are  put  down  to  this 
period — writings  of  less  importance  in  themselves,  but  interest- 
ing, in  as  far  as  they  point  out  what  kinds  of  subjects  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  scholars  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  the 
Tract  against  those  who  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  Eastern  systems.*  Here  the 
Saint  follows  his  favourite,  S.  Augustine,  and  shows  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  Boethius,  S.  Anselm,  and  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's.  Then,  there  is  "  De  Sortibus,"  which  rests  principally 
upon  the  common  assumption  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exerted 
immense  influence  on  terrestrial  affairs ;  "  De  Fato,"  in  which  the 
Saint  shows  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Latin 
poets;  and  finally,  a  treatise  on  the  "Essence  of  matter  and  its 
dimensions,"  in  which,  in  nine  chapters  of  subtle  arguing,  the 
errors  of  Averroes  are  combated.  The  "  Exposition  "  of  the  two 
decrees  of  Innocent  III.  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Trent,  an  *  Opus- 
culum  de  motu  cordis  ad  Philippum  Magistrum"  and  another 
"  De  Potentiis  Animce"  seem  also  to  have  been  written  during 
this  period. 

But,  whilst  thus  engaged,  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Lombard, 
S.  Thomas  was  frequently  in  the  pulpit ;  he  zealously  observed 
the  duties  of  conventual  life,  and  regularly  delivered  lectures  to 
the  crowds  that  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  versatility,  his 
power  of  abstraction,  his  astonishing  memory,  his  jealous  hus- 
banding of  time,  carried  him  with  ease  through  works  which 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any  ordinary  man.  He  possessed 
that  marvellous  gift,  which  Origen  and  Caesar  are  said  to  have 
displayed,  of  being  able  to  dictate  to  three,  and  even  four  scribes,f 
on  different  and  difficult  subjects,  at  one  time,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  or  entangling  the  thread  of  each  separate  question — 
dictating  to  each  as  if  he  alone  was  exclusively  the  object  of  his 
attention.^ 

*  "  De  iEternitate  immdi  contra  murmurantes."  (Opusc,  XXIII.,  p.  318-321.)  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  method  of  arguing: — "Praeterea:  Causa  produceus  to  tarn  rei  substantiam,  non 
minus  potest  in  producendo  totam  substantiam,  quam  causa  produceus  formam  in  productions 
forma?;  immo  multo  magis;  quia  non  producit  educendo  de  potentia  materiae,  sicut  est  in  eo 
qui  producit  formam.  Sed  aliquod  ageus  quod  producit  solum  formam,  potest  in  hoc  ut  forma 
ab  eo  producta  sit  quandocumqne  ipsum  est.  ut  patet  in  sole  illumiuante.  Ergo  multo  fortiiiB 
Deus,  qui  producit  totam  rei  substantiam,  potest  facere  ut  causatum  suum  sit  quandocumqne 
ipse  est.  Praeterea  si  aliqua  sit  causa  qua  posita  in  aliquo  instanti  non  possit  poni  effectus  ejus  ab 
ea  procedens  in  eodem  instanti,  hoc  non  est  nisi  quia  illi  causae  deest  aliquid  de  complemento: 
causa  enim  completa  et  causatum  sunt  simul.  Sed  Deo  nunquam  defuit  aliquid  de  complemen- 
to. Ergo  causatum  ejus  semper  potest  poni  eoposito;  et  ita  non  est  necessarium  quod  dura- 
tione  praecedat."     (p.  319.) 

t  "  Vera  revelatione  sui  socii,  et  suorum  studentium  scriptorum  veraciter  est  compertura, 
quod  praedictus  Doctor  de  diversis  materiis,  tribtis  scriptonbus,  et  aliquando  quatnor  in  sua 
camera  eodem  tempore,  Spiritu  revelaute,  dictabat."  (Tocco,  BolL,  n.  18,  p.  665.)  It  is  said  that 
Origen  could  dictate  to  seven  scribes  at  one  time. 

t  The  Opuscula  the  Saint  is  said  to  have  written  during  his  bachelorship  are  thus  numbered 
according  to  the  Parma  edition  of  his  works.  Responsio  ad  Lectorem  Venetum  de  XXXVI.  arti- 
culis.  (Opusc.  X.)  Responsio  ad  Lectorem  Bisuntinmii  de  VI.  articulis.  (Opusc.  XI.)  De  dif- 
ferentia verbi  divini  et  hnmani.  (Opusc.  XII.)  De  uatura  verbi  intellectus.  (Opusc.  XIII.)  De 
substantiis  separates  sen  de  natura  angelorum  ad  fratrem  Reginaldum  socium  suum  carissimum. 
(Opusc.  XIV.)    In  Decietalem  I.  expositio  ad  Archdiaconum  Tridentinum.    (Opusc.  XIV.)    In 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  in  S.  Thomas's  answer  to  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  about  the  Jews,  which  are  of  interest*  He 
begins,  as  was  his  custom,  by  saying  how  overpowered  he  was 
with  work,  but  that  charity  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  silence.f 
The  Duchess  asked  whether  she  could  make  exactions  from  the 
Jews  ?  Absolutely  speaking,  he  thinks  she  could  ;  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle,  we  should  be  without  offence  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  the  Church  of  God.  Nor  is  it  permissible  for  her  to  turn 
to  her  own  account,  money  the  Jews  acquired  by  extortion.  She 
may  not  receive  ill-gotten  goods;  they  must  be  returned  to  the 
lawful  owner.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  they  must  be  converted 
to  some  pious  purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Diocesan,  or  some 
other  worthy  person.  Can  Jews  be  punished  by  fine,  seeing  that 
their  money  is  acquired  by  usury?  Some  penalty  should  be 
added,  since  money,  thus  obtained,  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
Saint  blames  princes  for  not  constraining  the  Jews  to  take  to 
some  honest  occupation,  as  had  been  done  in  parts  of  Italy;  and 
observes  that  if  princes  are  defrauded  of  their  rights,  it  is  their 
own  fault,  for  not  acting  with  greater  vigour  with  the  Jews.J 
Can  presents  be  taken  from  Jews?  Yes:  but  if  the  gifts  have 
been  acquired  by  usury,  they  should  be  returned  to  the  owner,  or 
converted  to  pious  purposes.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  resi- 
due, if  more  is  received  from  the  Jews  than  is  required  ?  The 
answer  is  given  in  the  principle  already  stated.  Is  it  lawful  to 
sell  places  to  bailiffs  and  officials  ?  Many  inconveniences  would 
follow  from  such  a  practice.     The  worst  men — the  ambitious,  and 

Decretalem  II.  expositio  ad  euudern.  (Opusc.  XX.)  De  sortibus  ad  Dominum  Jacobum  de  Burgo. 
(Opusc.  XXI.)  De  aeternitate  inundi.  (Opusc.  XXIII.)  De  fato.  (Opusc.  XXIV.)  De  Essentia 
materiae  etsuarum  diineusiouuiu.  (Opusc.  XXVIII.)  De  wotu  cordis  ad  Philippum  magistrum. 
(Opusc.  XXXI.)  De  potentiis  auimae.  (Opusc.  XL.)  But  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  some  of  them— of  this  later. 

*  "  Adelaide  di  Borgogna  era  moglie  di  Enrico  III.  Duca  del  Brabante.  Questa  principessa, 
chiara  d'ingegno  e  piii  chiara  del  virtu,  avea  in  altissima  riverenza  gli  scienziati  e  sopra  tutti 
Tommaso,  cui  ella  avea  in  costume  di  richiedere  a  quando  a  quando  di  cousiglio.  Non  si  po- 
trebbe  agguagliare  a  parole  l'allegrezza  ch'ella  n'ebbe,  e  rammirazioue  in  clie  si  lev6  poneudo 
mente  alle  maniere  soavissime  e  veramente  angeliche  di  lui.  Egli  le  fu  cortese  di  uiolti  salute- 
voli  ammonimenti,  massime  interim  al  modo  di  tenere  nel  goveruare  i  Giudei  che  fattisi  Iddio 
dell'  oro  tiravano  all'  altrui  oppressura.  Tali  consigli  ella  bramb  ch'e'  mettesse  in  iscrittura 
affliicbe  piii  pronttevoli  le  toruassero ;  il  che,  secondo  suo  usato,  sapientemente  e'fece  non 
inolto  appresso."     (Gibelli,  Vita  Cap  XVI.,  p.  62.) 

t  "  Excellentiae  vestrae  recepi  litteras,  ex  quibus  et  piam  solicitudiuem  circa  regimen  sub- 
ditorum  vesfrorum,  et  devotam  dilectiouem  quam  habetis  ad  Fratres  nostri  Ordinis  plenarie 
iutellexi,  Deo  gratias  agens,  qui  vestro  cordi  tantarum  virtutum  semina  inspiravit.  Quod 
tameu  in  eisdem  a  me  requirebatis  litteris,  ut  vobis  super  quibusdam  articulis  respouderem. 
utique  mihi  difficile  fuit :  turn  propter  occupationis  meas,  quas  requirit  operatio  lectionis;  turn 
quia  mihi  placeret  ut  super  his  requireretis  aliornm  consilium  magis  in  istes  rebus  peritorum. 
Verum,  quia  indecens  reputari  ut  vestrae  solicitudiui  negligens  coadjutor  inveniar,  aut  dilecti- 
oni  iiigratus  existam;  super  propositus  articulis  vobis  ad  praesens  respondere  curavi ;  absque 
pnejudicio  sentential  melioris."  (Opusc.  XVII.,  De  Begimine  Judceorum  ad  Ducissam  Brabantice. 
Vol.  XVI., p.  292.) 

t  "  Si  vero  dicatur,  quod  ex  hoc  principes  terrarum  damnincantur;  hoc  damnam  sibi  impu- 
tent,  utpote  ex  negligentia  corum  proveniens.  Melius  enim  esset  ut  Judteos  laborare  compelle- 
rent  ad  propnum  victum  lucrandum,  sicut  in  partibus  Italine  faciunt,  quam  quod  otiosi  viventes 
solis  usuris  ditentur,  et  sic  eorum  domiui  suis  reditibi  s  defraudentur.  Ita  enim  et  per  suam 
culpam  principes  defraudarentur  reditibus  propriis,  si  permitterent  suos  subditos  ex  solo  latro- 
cinio  vel  furto  lucrari.  Teuerentur  enim  ad  restitutionem  ejus  quodbumque  ah  eis  exigerent. 
Tertio  quajrebatur,  si  ultro  offerant  pecuniam,  vel  aliquod  enceniam,  an  recipere  liceat.  Ad 
quod  respondendum  videtur,  quod  licet  recipere;  sed  expedit  quod  sic  acceptum  reddatur  his 
quibus  debetur,  vel  eliter,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  expendatur,  si  nihil  aliud  habeant  quam  usu« 
ras."     (Ibid.,  p.  292.) 
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the  avaricious,  would  be  purchasers ;  and  having  once  obtained 
position,  would  abuse  their  power,  and  become  overbearing  and 
tyrannical.  Is  it  lawful  to  impose  taxes  on  Christian  subjects  ?  * 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  princes  of  the  earth  were  instituted 
by  God,  not  that  they  might  seek  themselves,  but  the  common 
utility  of  their  subjects.  For  it  is  said  in  Ezechiel,  "  Her  princes 
in  the  midst  of  her,  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  and  to  run  after  gains."  f  And  in 
another  place,  it  is  said,  by  a  certain  prophet,  "  Woe  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Israel,  that  fed  themselves ;  should  not  the  flocks  be  fed 
by  the  shepherd  ?  You  ate  the  milk,  and  you  clothed  yourselves 
with  the  wool,  and  you  killed  that  which  was  fat ;  but  my  flock 
you  did  not  feed."  J 

Hence,  princes  receive  their  rents  that  they  may  not  despoil 
their  subjects — according  to  the  Prophet,  "  He  shall  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  princes  shall  no  more  rob  my 
people."  §  Still,  if  the  revenue  be  not  sufficient  for  supporting 
their  position,  princes  may  exact  what  is  necessary.  Those  who 
live  for  the  common  good,  should  be  supported  by  the  people. 
So,  also,  extra  expenses  for  the  common  good  are  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  public  purse.  But  it  is  unlawful  to  tax  the  people  to  meet 
inordinate  outlays,  or  for  the  lust  of  personal  gain.  The  seventh 
question  is :  what  is  to  be  done  with  money  extorted  by  officials  ? 
To  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owner.  Lastly,  should  the  Jews 
have  a  badge  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians  ?  Both  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Council  (of  Lateran),  and  to  their  own  law, 
they  should  wear  some  distinctive  mark  on  their  dress.  | 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Angelical  treated  political 
questions  of  410  little  difficulty  in  his  day.  Any  person  carefully 
reading  the  advice  given  by  the  Dominican  to  the  Duchess,  will, 
at  once,  perceive  with  what  prudence,  tact,  and  judgment  the 
Saint  viewed  the  difficulties  in  which  she  was  placed.  It  will, 
moreover,  be  observed,  that  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  a 

*  "Sexto  quserebatis,  si  liceat  vobis  exactiones  facere  in  vestros  subditos  Christianos.  In 
quo  considerate  debetis,  quod  principes  terrarum  sunt  a  Deo  iustituti  lion  quideni  ut  propria 
lucra  qusernnt,  sed  ut  eonnuunein  populi  utilitatein  procurent.  In  reprebeusione  euim  quo- 
rumdaiu  priucipum  dicitur  in  Ezecb.  XXII.,  27 :  '  Principes  ejus  in  medio  ejus  quasi  lupi  rapaces, 
positi  ad  effundeudum  sauguinem,  et  ad  quanendas  auimas,  et  avaritiae  lucra  sequenda : '  et 
alibi  dicitur  per  quemdam  Propbetam  (Ezecb.  XXXIV.,  2) :  '  Vae  pastoribus  Israel  qui  pascebant 
semetipsos.  Nonne  greges  pascuntur  a  pastoribus !  Lac  coniedebatis,  et  lanis  co-operiebamini ; 
quod  crassuru  erat,  occidebatis;  gregem  autem  meuni  uon  pascebatis.'  Unde  constitute  sunt 
reditus  terrarum  principibus,  ut  ex  illis  viventes  a  spoliatioue  snbditorum  abstineant.  Unde  in 
eodem  Propbeta  (Cap.  XLV.,  8),  Domino  mandante  dicitur,  quod  '  principi  erit  possessio  in  Israel, 
et  nou  depopulabuntur  ultra  principes  populum  meuin.'  "     (Ibid.) 

t  Chap.  XXII.,  27.  *  Ezecb.,  Chap.  XXXIV.,  v.  2.  §  Chap.  XLV.,  v.  8. 

||  "  Ad  quod  plana  est  responsio,  et  secundum  statutum  concilii  generalis.  Judad  utriusque 
sexus  in  omni  cbristianorum  provincia  et  in  omni  tempore  aliquo  habit u  ab  aliis  populis  debent 
distingui.  Hoc  eis  etiam,  in  lege  eorum  mandatur,  ut  scilicet  t'aciat  nmbrias  per  quatuor  augu- 
los  palliorum,  per  quos  ab  aliisdiscernantur."     (Opera,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  294,  Parma;.) 

He  finishes  thus:—  •' Haec  sunt,  illustris  et  religiosa  Domina,  qua*  vestris  qusestionibus  ad 
prseseus  respondeuda  occurrunt;  in  quibus  vobis  non  sic  meauismitentiam  ingero,  quin  niagis 
suadeam  peritiorum  sententiam  esse  tenendam.  Valeat  Dominatio  vestra  per  tempora  lougi- 
ora."    (Ibid., p.  294.) 
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love  of  freedom,  tempered  by  wisdom  in  its  widest  sense,  which 
was  not  as  general  as  it  might  have  been  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
views  of  the  Angelical  become  all  the  more  striking,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  friar,  ana"  had,'  no  practical  experience 
of  government.  In  a  man  of  genius,  intuition  and  instinct  often 
serve  in  the  place  of  study;  and  what  ordinary  men  only  acquire, 
by  laborious  application,  he  is  enabled  to  grasp,  by  reason  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    "SENTENCES. 


PART      I. 

Those  who  knew  him,  expected  that  the  young  Professor  would 
be  quite  equal  to  his  work  at  Paris,  but  they  did  not  expect  that 
he  would  have  attained  so  speedily  such  a  wide-spread  name. 
Frigerio  says  that  he  elucidated  the  "  Sentences "  with  such  sub- 
limity of  thought,  that  he  seemed  rather  the  author  of  the  work 
than  its  expositor.*  Tocco  declares  that  at  this  time  God  poured 
into  him  so  great  a  knowledge,  and  caused  so  divine  a  doctrine  to 
flow  from  his  lips,  that  he  surpassed  all  the  masters  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  the  lucidity  of  his  expositions,  drew,  beyond  all  others, 
the  intelligences  of  his  disciples  towards  a  love  of  science,  f  Stu- 
dents from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  around  his  chair.J 

In  touching  on  his  Commentary  on  the  Lombard,  the  influence 
of  Alexander  Hales,  the  Minorite,  must  not  be  forgotten.§  Alex- 
ander was  a  giant  after  the  fashion  of  Albert,  only,  if  possible,  he 
possessed  greater  vivacity  of  intelligence,  and,  in  this  peculiarity, 
seems  to  have  been  another  Scotus.  His  learning  and  acuteness 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "Doctor  Irrefragabilis?' '  ||  His 
principal  performance  is  a  commentary  on  the  "Sentences." 
Unlike  most  commentators,  he  did  not  follow  the  Lombard  point 

*  "  Ivi  leggendo  il  detto  Maestro  delle  sentenze  con  tal'  altezza  di  concetti,  con  distintioni 
non  piii  ndite,  con  acutezze  di  nnovi  argomeuti,  faeeudo  anche  nascere  altissime  quistioni.  non 
meiio  utili,  cue  sottili,  che  anzi  l'autore,  ch'  espositore  pareva."  (Frigerio,  L.  I.,  Cap.  V.,p. 
27,  28.) 

t  ''  Factus  anteni  Bacellareus,  cum  ccepisset  legendo  effundere,  qua?  silentio  deliberaverat 
occultare;  Dens  tantam  ei  infudit  scientiam,  et  in  labiis  ejus  tanta  divinitus  est  effusa  doctrina, 
ut  omnes  etiam  magistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritate  doctrinse  scholares  plus  cseteris  ad 
amorem  scientise  provocate."    (Boll.,  n.  15,  661.) 

t  "  Oude  da  tutte  le  parti  d'Europa  concorrevano  studenti  in  tal  numero  alia  sua  scuola, 
sembravano  esser  piu  tosto  un  ordinato  squadrone  di  soldati."    (Frigerio  L.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  28.) 

$  "  Scripsit  in  Becellaria  et  in  principio  sui  Magisterii  super  quatuor  libros  Senteutiarum 
opus,  stylo  disertum,  intellectu  profuudum.  apertuni  intelligentia,  et  novis  articulis  dilatatuiii ; 
ad  quarum  determinationum  rationem  cum  humauas  scientias,  quasi  aucillas  ad  arcem  diviuaa 
Sapieutiae  in  obsequiuni  adduxisset,  quas  sacris  seutentiis  concordaret;  visus  est  humanas  fun- 
ditus  intellexis8et  scientias,  et  sunnimm  gradum  sui  studii  flxisse  in  sapieutia  diviuorum,  qui- 
bus  noviter  videbatur  iustructus,  etgustu  diviua?  sapientise  delectatus,  quern  jam  Deus  ducem 
suorum  eloquiorum  face  ret:  quern  tanta  replevit  scientia,  ut  alios  illustraret.  Nee  absurdiim 
videatur  aliquibus,  quod  iu  sapieutae  Divinaj  seutentiis,  seculaiibus  quis  utatnr  scientiis,  cum 
ab  eodem  intellectu  divino  objecta  omnium  scientiarum  prodeaut,  a  quo  diviine  sapientije  \  eri- 
tates  emauant,  cui  omnes  scientiai  juris  deserviunt,  a  qua  et  humanitus  acquisita  procedunt." 
(Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  15,  p.  661 J 

||  He  was  a  Gloucestersbire  man,  and  was  called  Hales,  from  the  monastery  in  Gloucester- 
shire of  that  name,  where  he  was  educated.  He  studied,  also,  iu  Paris,  and  later  on  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned  professors  of  the  university.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  in 
1222.  Besides  being  called  the  "  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,"  he  was  also  said  to  be  the  "  Theologo- 
gum  Monarcha." 
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by  point,  but  took  a  middle  course  between  those  writers  who 
simply  elucidated  the  text,  and  those  who  used  it  as  a  quarry  out 
of  which  to  draw  materials  for  original  works. 

His  mind  was  too  independent,  and  too  subtle,  and  he  had 
mastered  Aristotle  too  completely,  for  him  to  have  been  content 
with  merely  following.*  Doubtless,  it  was  owing  to  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Aristotelian  mind,  that  made  him,  in  a 
measure,  discontented  with  the  form  into  which  the  Lombard  had 
thrown  his  work.  Though  it  did  possess  a  kind  of  unity,  it  was 
not  a  scientific  one;  and,  in  several  respects,  was  not  in  keeping 
with  rules  of  logical  sequence  and  division.  Alexander  enlarged 
upon  the  work;  and  though  he  kept  to  four  books,  in  several 
places  he  changed  the  order  of  the  subject-matter,  f 

His  first  book,  in  place  of  being  composed  of  forty-eight  dis- 
tinctions, is  thrown  into  seventy-four  questions.  Instead  of 
making  no  mention  of  the  being,  essence,  and  operations  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  Divinity,  he  begins  to  treat  of  these  points  in  the 
forty-second  question,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  first  book; 
and,  finally,  in  place  of  treating  the  "last  things"  with  the 
Lombard,  under  "signs,"  he  makes  them  follow  as  a  natural 
sequence,  after  treating  of  the  Kesurrection  of  our  Lord. J; 

The  extent  of  his  reading  must  have  been  prodigious.  He 
quotes  all  Aristotle's  principal  works,  with  his  commentators  and 
expounders.  He  is  acquainted  with  Algazel,  Avicenna,  Abumasar, 
and  Averroes.     There  seems  to  have  been  hardly  a  Father  of  the 


*  Stockl  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Mendicants,  in  the  theological  world  of 
the  thirteenth  century,'  in  the  following  words:—"  Mitglieder  der  Bettelordeu  waren  es,  welche 
die  Hohepunkte  der  Scholastik  bezeichneu.  Die  Mitglieder  der  Bettelorden  waren  nnd  blieben 
von  dreizehnten  Jahrhnndert  an  die  vornehmsten  Trager  der  scholastischen  Philosophic,  nnd 
Theologie;  die  Bettelordeu  waren  es,  welche  die.  riistigsten  uud  genialsten  Kampfer  auf  de.m 
Gebiete  der  Wisseuschaft  in's  Eeld  stellten ;  sie  waren  es,  welche  jeneu  grossen  geistigen 
Kreuzzng  unternahinen,  in  welchem  die  unglaubige  Philosophic  gestiirzt  und  auf  den  Trum- 
mern  derselben  jenes  herrliche  Geb&ude  christlicher  Wisseuschaft  aufgeftihvt  wurde  welches 
in  den  grossen  Werken  ihrer  grossen  Meister  unserm  Blicke  sich  darstellt.  Die  Bettelorden 
habeu  sich  una  die  christliche  Wisseuschaft  unsterbliche  Verdienste  erworben;  ihr  Name  uud 
die  Nanien  der  grossen  Meister,  welche  aus  ihuen  hervorgegangeu,  sind  niit  ehemeni  Griffel  in 
die  Annalen  der  christlichen  Wisseuschaft  eiugemeiselt  und  werden  nimniermehr  aus  ihnen 
verschwiuden."     (Gesch.  der  Philosoph.  Zweiter  Band,  Erst.  Abt.,  p.  319,  320.) 

f  "Alexander  von  Hales  war  der  erste,  welcher  von  der  aristotelichen  Philosophic  zur  sys- 
tematischeu  Construction  der  theologischen  Wisseuschaft  in  ausgedehuterer  Weise,  als  es 
bisher  der  Fall  gewesen,  Gebrauch  machte.  Er.  schrieb  in  Auftrage  Innoceuz  IV„  cine  Sum  ma 
Universal  Theoloaive,  in  welcher  er  das  gauze  System  der  Theologischen  Wissenschaft  auf  der 
Gruudlage  der  Sentenzen  Peters  des  Lombard'en  mit  Hilfe  der  aristotelischen  Philosophie  in 
einim  grossartigen  Entwurfe  zu  eutwickelu  und  darzustellen  snehte.  Innoceuz  IV.  soil  dieses 
Werk  siebenzig  Tneologeu  zur  Prufung  iibergeben,  und  nachdeni  dieselbeu  es  erprobt  hatteu, 
alien  Lehrern  der  Theologie  empfohlen  habeu.  Es  ist  dieses  Werk  in  der  That  ein  glanzendes 
Denkmal  tiefer  Einsicht  und  scharfer  Denkkraft,  welches  Alexander  von  Hales  sich  gesetzt 
hat."     {Loco  citato.) 

iAsa  specimen  of  his  style,  the  following  interesting  passage  on  ideas  in  God  is  taken  from 
his  Summa  ;— "  In  Deo  omne's  ratioues  naturae  singulorum  sunt  convoluta)  per  imam  inconfusam 
unitatem.  .  .  .  Dicendum  est  de  ideis,  quod  una  tantnm  est  in  re,  multiplex  in  ra- 
tione.— Dicendum  ergo,  quod  idea  in  Deo  idem  est,  quod  Diviua  essentia.  Tainen  alio  modo 
signat  earn.  Nam  essentia  divina  signatur  absolute :  et  sic  signatur  per  hoc  nonieu  '  essentia.' 
Interum  significatur  ut  causa:  et  hoc  vel  efneiens  vel,  finalis,  vel  formalis.  exemplaris:  ergo 
idea  slgnificat  divinam  essentiam  prout  est  causa  formalis  exemplaris,  quia  ipsa  est  omnium 
rerum  exemplar.  Et  sic  per  ideam  signantur  duo:  scilicet  divina  essentia,  quod  est  prineipale 
signatum:  et  quantum  ad  hoc  idea  non  dicit  nisi  unmn.  Iterum,  per  ideam  signatur  connota- 
tum:  et  illud  connotatum  est  vespectu  plurium  rerum,  quae  suut  secundum  divinnm  exemplar: 
et  quantum  ad  hoc  sunt  ideae  plnres.  quia  plures  et  diversae  sunt  ratioues,  secundum  quas 
conditur."  (Alex.  Alens.  Summa  TJieoloyica,  Lib.J.,qu.  XXIII.,  Memb.  II.,  art.  1-4;  Cf.,  Lib.  II., 
qu.  III.,  Memb.  II.,  qu.  XIV.,  Memb.  IV.) 
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Latin  Church  who  was  unknown  to  him.  Of  the  ancients,  he 
quotes  Origen,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Athanasius,  the  Cyrils  and 
Gregorys,  Denis,  and  Didymus.  Of  the  Greeks,  his  favorite,  of 
course,  is  the  Damascene.* 

Of  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity,  he  quotes  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  and  orators,  in  such  numbers,  that  it  would  weary  the 
reader  to  run  through  their  names,  f 

What  makes  it  advisable  to  give  some  short  account  of  Alex- 
ander is  this — that  though  the  scholastics  may  not  have  followed 
him  in  his  love  for  multiplying  authorities,  creating  difficulties, 
and  bringing  up  new  and  endless  matter  for  dispute,  they  held 
very  closely  to  his  method.  For  instance,  the  Lombard '  divides 
his  books  into  distinctions,  containing  a  certain  number  of  ques- 
tions. Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  questions,  and  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  Lombard;  these  fall  into  membra, 
and  the  membra  into  articles — each  article  contains  a  series  of 
reasons  for  or  against  the  point  in  question.  Then  come  the 
resolutions,  which  seldom  take  any  side  absolutely,  but  are  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  arguments  which  are  stated  on  either  part. 
Finally,  answers  to  objections  are  given.  This  method  is  followed, 
in  the  main,  by  Albert,  and  then  by  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.]; 

Alexander  did  his  work  so  fully,  that  he  left  others  little  more 
to  do,  than  to  arrange  and  develop,  more  perfectly,  that  raw 
material  which  he  had  accumulated  in  such  quantities.  If  he 
did  not  bring  systematic  theology  to  anything  like  perfection,  he 
laid  a  broad  basis  upon  which  those  who  came  after  him  were 
very  content  to  build.     He,  in  fact,  was  the  first  to  treat  of  the 


*  Max  Mfiller  gives  his  history  thus:— "At  the  court  of  the  Chalif  Almansur— where  Abdal- 
lah-Ibu-Almokafla  translated  the  fables  of  Oalila  or  Diinna  into  Arabic— there  lived  a  Christian 
of  the  name  of  Sergius,  who  for  many  years  held  the  high  office  of  treasurer  to  the  Chalif.  He 
had  a  son  to  whom  he  gave  the  best  education  that  could  then  be  given,  his  chief  tutor  being 
one  Cosmos,  an  Italian  monk,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  sold  as  a  slave 
at  Bagdad.  After  the  death  of  Sergius,  his  son  succeeded  him  for  some  time  as  chief  councillor 
(TCptJTOavjU^ovXo^)  to  the  Chalif  Almansur.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  influence  of  the  Ita- 
lian monk  on  his  pupil's  mind,  that  he  suddenly  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  study,  meditation,  and  pious  works.  From  the  Monastery  of  S.  Saba,  near  Je- 
rusalem, this  former  minister  of  the  Chalif  issued  the  most  learned  works  on  theology,  particu- 
larly his  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.  He  soou  became  the  highest  authority  on  matters  of 
dogma  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches.  -His  name  was  Joannes,  and  from  being  born 
at  Damascus,  the  former  capital  of  the  Chalifs,  he  is  best  known  in  history  as  Joannes  Damasce- 
nus,  or  S.  John  of  Damascus.  He  must  have  known  Arabic,  and  probably,  Persian  ;  but  his  mas- 
tery of  Greek  earned  him,  later  in  life,  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas,  or  Gold -flowing.  He  became 
famous  as  the  defender  of  the  sacred  images,  and  as  the  determined  opponent  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  about  726."     (See  Contemporary  Review,  p.  558,  fifth  year,  new  series,  July,  1870.) 

t  "  Von  den  Werken  des  Aristoteles,"  says  Werner:—"  finden  sich  bei  Alexander  die  meisten 
und  wichtigsten  citirt  und  beniitzt :  die  Biicher  von  den  Pradicamenten  und  Postpradieamen- 
ten,  die  Topik,  die  Metaphvsik,  die  Physik,  die  Biicher  vom  Himmel,  von  der  Erzeugung  der 
Thiere,  Schlaf  und  Wachen,  von  der  Seele,  die  Ethik  und  Politik;  audi  die  Commentatoreu  uud 
Erklarer  des  Aristoteles.  .  .  .  Auserdem  citirt  er  bisweileu  auch  andere  Schrirf  steller 
des  heiduischen  Alterthums,  einen  Plato,  Euklid,  Ptolomaus,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Apollonius, 
Claudianus,  Hippokrates,  Makrobius,  Cicero,  Ovidius,  Quintilian,  Priscian,  Seneca,  Valerius 
Maximus,  Virgilius."     (Vol.  I., p.  317.) 

$  "  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  writing  his  Summa,  Alexander  had  at  hand  the  works  of  Avi- 
cenna,  and,  probably,  those  of  Averroes,  or  the  "  Met(i)>hi/sic.s"  of  Aristotle.  The  Summa  was 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  in  1475,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Summa  ITnn-ersaiThsolo- 
gice.  Since  that  date  many  editions  have  appeared.  (See  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France.  Tom.  X  VUL) 
The  commonest  edition  is' that  of  Venice,  1576,  four  vols.,  folio.  (See  Haureau,  Tom.1.,  Chap. 
XF.,p.423.) 
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Being,  Essence,  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  a  scientific  manner; 
and,  though  questions  regarding  the  Blessed  Trinity  were  success- 
fully and  carefully  handled  by  the  Lombard,  Alexander  enlarged 
and  perfected  them,  and,  in  this  respect,  gave  to  posterity  a  body 
of  divinity,  well-digested,  and  of  considerable  value.  But,  like 
all  writers  of  those  days,  he  was  not  strong  in  his  Cosmology,  and 
his  proofs  from  the  contingency  of  the  world  against  its  eternity 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  deeper  mind  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

It  was  in  this  that  S.  Thomas  surpassed  all  men  of  his  day — 
that  he  never  for  one  moment  was  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
fantasy,  or  by  subjective  methods  of  reasoning.  His  unusual 
calmness  gave  him  time  and  light  for  seeing  a  difficulty,  and 
detecting  its  solutions ;  and  he  was  far  too  much  detached  from 
self  to  be  tempted  to  seek  arguments  that  were  based  simply  upon 
personal  peculiarities  of  disposition  or  of  mind.  He  never  dreamt 
of  holding  anything  but  what  was  handed  down,  and  what  could 
be  enforced,  by  Scripture,  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  reason.  Thus,  he  not  only  mastered,  in  their  com- 
plexity and  unity,  the  teachings  of  his  day,  but,  by  his  power 
of  mind,  grasped  them,  and  bore  them  forward  to  a  greater  per- 
fection. 

If  Alexander  deserves  praise  for  being  the  first  to  treat,  sys- 
tematically, questions  regarding  the  Divinity,!  Thomas  deserves 
praise  for  perfecting  that  teaching,  and  for  having  added  deep  and 
pregnant  principles  regarding  the  inner  life  and  beatitude  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  Then,  he  far  eclipsed  the  Minorite  in  his  proofs 
of  the  non-eternity  of  the  world — a  question  of  momentous  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages.  While  following  S.  Augustine,  on 
the  difficult  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  did  a  noble  service,  by 
the  originality  of  his  development  of  Christian  doctrine  respecting 

*  Some  writers  have  committed  the  error  of  supposing  that  Alexander  was  the  first  to 
write  a  commentary  on  the  "  Sentences."  Such  men  as  Dn  Boulay,  Morhoff,  Brucher,  and  Dan- 
nau,  seem  to  have  made  tins  mistake*.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  aware  that  William  of 
Auxerre  wrote  a  Gloss,  called  "  Aurea  Doctoris  acutissimi  saerique  pnesulis  Domni  Guillelmi 
Antissiod.  iu  Quatuor  Seutentiaruiu  libros  perlucida  explanatio."  The  Snmma  of  Robert  of 
Mclun  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  of  iitephen  Langtou  might  be  added  to  it.  (Cf.  Hau- 
reau,  De  La  Philo's.  ScholasL,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  424.) 

t  Stoekl  gives  the  following  resume  of  the  view  of  Hale  on  our  knowledge  of  God: — ' '  Wir 
sind  hienieden,  lehrt  Alexander,  im  Stande,  Gott  zu  erkennen  ;  aber  diese  Erkenntniss  kann 
keine  intuitive  sein,  es  sei  deuu,  dass  der  Mensch  durch  ausserordentliche  gottliche  Erleuch- 
tung  auf  Angenblicke  zu  eiuer  solchen  unmittelbareu  Schauung  Gottes  emporgehoben  wiirde. 
Unsere  Erkenntniss  Gottes  hienieden  kann  nur  eine  mittelbare  sein;  uud  sie  1st  dann  entweder 
vermittelt  durch  den  Glauben  oder  durch  die  geschopniche  Welt.  Letztere  ist  die  eigentliche 
Vernunfterkeuntniss.  Die  geschopflicheii  Dinge  lassen  uns  erkennen,  das  Gott  ist,  uud  welches 
seine  wesenhaften  Eigensehaften  sind,  da  er  sich  in  der  Schopfung  der  Welt  geoffenbart  hat. 
Und  desbalb  sind  deen  auch  ganz  apodiktische  Beweise  moglich  fur  das  Dasein  Gottes."  (Gesch. 
der  Philosoph.  Zweiter  Band,  Erste  AM.,  §  91,  p.  321.)  Again  : — "  Er  beweist  daher  das  Dasein  Got- 
tes mit  Richard  von  St.  Victor  vor  Allem  daraus,  dass  Alles,  was  ist,  entweder  ewig  und  aus 
sich,  oder  aber  zeitlich  und  von  einem  Andern  beursacht  sein  miisse.  .  .         .         Ferner 

beweist  er  Gottes  Dasein  mit  Anselm  und  Augustin  aus  dem  Begritt'  der  Wahrheit  schlechthin, 
der  absoluten  Wahrheit  ....  Ferner  beweist  Alexander  Gottes  Dasein  mit  Anselm 
und  Richard  von  St.  Victor  aus  dem  Begriffe  des  Hochsteu  und  Vollkonimeusten  .... 
Auch  den  ontologischeu  Beweis  Anselms  eignet  sich  Alexander  an.  wahrend  er  von  Johannes 
Damascenus  den  Causalitats-Beweis  aufnimmt  ....  Endlich  beweist  Alexander 
das  Dasein  Gottes  noch  mit  Hugo  von  S.  Victor  aus  dem  Bewustseiu  des  Menschen  selbst." 
{Lococit.,p.  321,  322.) 
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evil,  and  the  rule  of  God's  providence  over  the  world.  Again : 
he  surpasses  Alexander,  in  the  lucidity  and  completeness  of  his 
treatment  of  the  original  state  of  man  ;  and  pushed  on  the  science 
of  his  day,  many  steps,  by  his  tract  upon  original  sin.  But, 
where  the  Angelical  is  most  brilliant  and  profound,  is  when  he 
deals  with  questions  concerning  our  Blessed  Lord.  In  his  writ- 
ings on  the  possibility  and  fitness  of  the  Incarnation,  Alexander 
of  Hales  is  far  beneath  him.*  He  treats,  in  detail,  difficult  points 
regarding  the  human  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  Lord;  and 
is  the  first  theologian  who  dedicated  a  special  article  to  His  High- 
priestly  office ;  while  his  genius  shines  forth,  with  singular  bright- 
ness, in  his  splendid  theory  on  Satisfaction. 

Eegarding  the  doctrine  of  Grace — one  of  the  hinges  of  the- 
ology— a  steady  progress  can  be  perceived.  The  Lombard  borrows 
his  materials  from  S.  Augustine:  Albert  and  Alexander,  by  means 
of  their  scholastic  machinery,  develop  the  doctrine  into  fuller 
proportions,  and  into  minuter  detail;  but  it  was  left  for  Thomas 
of  Aquino  to  carry  it  to  such  perfection,  that,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  middle  ages,  his  view  was  followed  as  a  guiding 
light,  without  a  dissentient  voice.  Then  the  teaching  on  the 
Sacraments — closely  connected  with  grace — was  fully  mastered 
by  our  Saint,  and  his  dicta  on  these  points  were  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  by  all  who  sought  safe  development  of  doctrine 
based  upon  immovable  authority.! 

If  judged  by  its  bulk,  the  "  Commentary  on  the  four  Books  of 
the  Lombard  "  would  seem  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  life.  It 
fills  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  large 
quarto  Parma  edition,  printed  in  double  columns.  The  first  book 
embraces  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Lombard   has  forty-eight  distinctions,  followed  by  questions 

*  Haur6au  gives  the  following  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Alexander: — "  Jean  Pits  ra- 
conte  que,  sur  la  renomm£e  de  ses  lecous  pnbliques,  Innocent  IV,  l'avait  charge  de  composer 
Tine  Somme  qni  fnt  la  regie  des  doctenrs;  que  cet  ouvrage  presente  an  saint  si£ge  par  le  Doc- 
teur  Irrefragable,  fut,  dans  la  suite,  soumis  an  jugemeut  de  soixante-dix  theologiens,  et  que 
ceux-ci,  1'ayant  approuve,  le  recommanderent,  en  outre,  coinme  un  livre  parfait,  acheve,  a  tons 
les  maitres  en  tlieologte.  II  est  vrai  que  rien  n'y  est  omis,  que  l'auteur  de  cet  immense  ouvrage 
a  prevu  toutesles  difflculteset  les  atoutes  r6solnes;  et  s'il  s'estconstamment  mainteuu,  comme 
on  I'atteste,  dans  les  strictes  limites  de  l'orthodoxie,  qui  done  aura  la  pretention  de  faire,  apres 
lui,  quelque  d6couverte  dans  un  champ  si  bieu  explore  ?"     (Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  425.) 

t  In  spite  of  Alexander  being,  what  may  be  called,  a  more  original  thinker  than  either  S. 
Thomas,  S.  Bonaventure,  or  Albertus  Magnus,  he  never  held  an  equal  sway  with  them.  The 
difference  between  his  method  and  theirs  in  treating  the  Lombard,  is  given  very  well  by  Wer- 
ner:—" Alexander  schloss  sich  an  die  von  dem  Loni harden  befolgte  Lehrordnung  nicht  so  enge 
an,  als  man  es  von  einem  Commentator  fiiglich  zu  erwavten  liatte:  andererseits  httttfi  eres 
doch  wieder  nicht  auf  eine  durchgreifend  bewaltigende  Umgestaltung  und  Gleidernng  des  the- 
ologischen  Lehrstoffes  angelegt.  Er  schwankte  demnach  unentschieden  zwischen  der  Rolle 
eines  Commentators  und  jener  eines  selbststandigen  Bearbeiters.  Die  naehfolgenden  Theolo- 
gen,  Albert.  Thomas,  Bonaventnra  schieden  diese  beiden  Functioneu  auseinander,  und  besch- 
rankten  sich  bei  der  Auslegung  der  Sentenzenbucher  mit  bewusster  Absichtlichkeit  auf  die 
Aufgabe  der  blossen  Coinmentirung,  daher  sic  auch  dem  Texte  des  Lombarden  unbedingt  sich 
anschlossen,  und  ihm  von  Distinction  zu  Distinction  mit  ihren  Erklarnngen  folgten.  Freilich 
brachten  auch  sie,  gleich  Halesius,  ihre  gesammte  eigene  Theologie  outer ;  der  Text  des  Loui- 
barden  bot  ihnen  eigentlich  nur  den  Anlass,  ihre  eigene  Ansicht  iiber  dicselbe  Sadie  mit 
erschoptender  Ausfuhrlichkeit  vorzutragen.  daher  man  Ihre  Coinnicntare  nicht  so  fast  Kikliir- 
ungen  des  Lonibarden,  als  Werke  iiber  den  Lombarden  nenuen  mochte."  (Derheiligc  Tliomo* 
von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  319,  320.) 
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and  explanations.  The  second  book  occupies  four  hundred  and 
odd  pages,  with  forty-four  distinctions ;  the  third,  "  De  lncar- 
iiatione  Verbi"  over  four  hundred  and  forty  pages,  with  fifty  dis- 
tinctions; and  finally,  the  fourth  book  has  eight  hundred  pages, 
divided  into  fifty  distinctions.* 

Such  is  the  first  great  work  of  Thomas  of  Aquino — a  monu- 
ment of  ceaseless  labor,  great  skill,  and  patient  thought — a 
oat  tern  of  that  steady,  thorough  method,  followed  by  the  old 
loctors,  who  prepared  their  lectures  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
delivered  them  with  such  clearness  and  precision,  that  the  student 
could  take  down  all  the  divisions,  arguments,  answers,  and  dis- 
tinctions, with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  duty  of  pro- 
fessing, in  those  days,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  gravity. 
To  be  chosen  to  frame  a  system  of  theologic  or  philosophic  truth, 
out  of  the  debris  of  the  past,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  world,  implied  a  responsibility  so  weighty,  that  serious  men 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  altogether,  had  not  a  high,  super- 
natural motive  urged  them  to  accept  the  onerous  duty.f  The 
vast  labors  of  those  men — of  Albert,  Alexander,  Bonaventure, 
the  Lombard,  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  the  other  encyclopedic 
writers  of /the  thirteenth  century,  show  us  what  kind  of  standard 
of  learning  and  knowledge  professors  aimed  at  in  the  middle 
ages4 

It  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  general  plan  of  the  Com- 
mentary, and  treat  the  subject  in  such  a  way,  that  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  Saint  may  come  out  as  clearly  as  is  possible. 


*  How  far  S.  Thomas  surpassed  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  simplicity,  directness,  and  brevity  of 
expression,  can  be  seen,  at  once,  by  comparing  their  Commentaries  on  the  Lombard.  Rubeis 
gives  an  example,  taking  simply  the  methods  used  by  each  iu  stating  a  question.  Apud  S.  Tho- 
mam  :  "  Utrum  pueri  in  statu  innocentuB  nati  fuisseiit  iu.jnstitia  counrmati."  Apud  Halensem: 
"  Sequitur  iuquirere  utrum  (liberi)  esseut  heredes  patentee  justitiae  quantum  ad  justitiam  con- 
nrmatum."  After  comparing  thus,  these  two  methods  of  statement,  Rubeis  exclaims,  not  with- 
out some  cause,  "  Quam  dilucide  conciuuisque  verbis  propositus  ab  Aquinate  status  quasstiouis ! 
Obscurum  et  implexum  quis  inficiabitur  pohitum  ab  Halensi  titulum  V  (S.  Thoime  Aquinatis, 
Opp.,  Tom.  IV.,  Suppl.  Dissert.,  IV.,  Cap.  I.  p.  35.) 

f  Much  ignorant  rhetoric  is  poured  out,  iu  these  days,  upon  the  great  writers  and  teachers 
of  the  middle  ages.  One  writer  picks  up  the  platitudes  of  another,  and  dangles  them  before  the 
public— the  public  which  never,  hardly,  has  time  to  read  the  originals  for  themselves,  or  to 
study  the  real  current  of  events;— and  thus  error  is  fixed  on  the  public  mind.  The  scholastics, 
like  all  men,  had  their  faults,  their  system  can  be  criticised:  but  oue  thing  is  certain,  that  they 
dedicated  their  whole  strength  to  their  work.  They  were  no  dilettanti  performers.  Science, 
such  as  it  was,  and  the  education  of  the  young,  occupied  the  most  precious  portion  of  their 
lives.  They  knew,  and  felt  the  value  of  principle.  They  had  few  such  distractions  as  men  have 
in  these  days;  they  were  mostly  men  who  had  abandoned  this  world,  out  of  love  for  the  next. 
They  had  something  spiritual,  and  heroic  in  their  make,  to  start  with.  They  lived  amidst 
grand  ideas :  their  convictions  and  their  lives  were  not  of  the  earth. 

X  "  Pie  theologische  Systematik  des  Mittelalters  bildete  sich  aus  der  den  Sentenzenbuchern 
des  Lombarden  gewidmeten  commentirenden  Thatigkeit  heraus.  In  dem  Werke  des  Loinbar- 
den  lag  selber  bereits  eiu  System  der  kirchlichen  Lehre  vor,  Gang  der  Eutwickelung  und  Me- 
thode  der  Behandlung  war  iu  demselben  vorgezeichnet,  und  wurde  fur  die  nachfolgeudeu  The- 
ologeu  maassgebeud.  Auch  Thomas  schulte  sich  vorerst  im  Studium  der  Sentenzeubiicher,  ehe 
or  zu  grosseren  selbststaudigen,  nach  der  Methode  der  Schuleabgefassten  Arbeiten  sehritt,  und 
endlich  auf  Grundlage  dieser  Vorarbeiteu  den  nach  eiuem  eigenen  Plane  uuternomineuen  Ban 
einesnach  ihm  genannten  Systemes  ausfuhrte.  Zwar  hatte  auch  bereits  Albert  der  Grosso 
ueben  seinem  Coinmentar  zu  den  Sentenzeu  eiue  theolo»ische  Summe  als  System  des  theolo- 
gischen  Wisseus  abgefasst,  aber  er  folgte  im  Ganzen  und  Grossen  doch  nur  der  vom  Lombarden 
vorgezeichueten  Eintheiluug,  und  hinterlress  sein  Werk  nur  znr  Hiilfte  volleudet.  in  zwei  Biich- 
eru,  die  deuselbeu  Stotf  behendelu,  welchen  die  ersten  zwei  Biicher  der  Seutenzen  in  sich 
fassen."     (Werner,  B.  I.,  Viertes  Capitcl,p.  306,  307.) 
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The  Prologue  gives  the  division  of  the  work,  and  is  quite  in 
the  general  manner  of  the  Saint,  when  making  an  application  of 
Holy  Scripture.  He  selects  a  text,  and  draws  out  of  it  the  division 
of  his  subject : — "I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers ;  I,  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  a  mighty  water;  I,  like  the  river  Dorix, 
and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  paradise,  I  said :  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants,  and  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of 
my  meadow."  * 

The  Angelical  says  that,  amongst  the  many  sayings  about 
wisdom,  that  of  the  Apostle,  in  particular,  is  singularly  solid 
and  true,  namely  : — "  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God,  who,  from  God,  is  made  unto  us  wisdom."  f  But  this  is 
not  said  as  if  wisdom  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Son;  but 
because,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  can  be  predicated  of  Him. 
For,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  hidden  things  of  the  Divinity 
are  manifested;  creatures  are  not  only  produced,  but  they  are  also 
restored,  and  perfected.  That  the  manifestation  of  the  Divinity 
{Divinorum)  belongs  to  God's  wisdom  is  evident  from  this — that 
God  knows  Himself  fully,  and  perfectly,  by  His  wisdom.! 
Therefore,  whatever  we  know  of  Him,  must  be  derived  from 
Him :  for,  what  is  imperfect,  has  its  origin  from  what  is  perfect. 
Now,  this  manifestation  is  principally  made  by  the  Son :  "  No 
one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  it  shall 
please  the  Son  to  reveal  Him."  Therefore,  it  is  rightly  said  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers." 
By  "rivers"  is  here  understood  the  flux  of  the  eternal  processions, 
by  which,  in  an  ineffable  manner,  the  Son  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both.  Formerly,  these  rivers 
were  hidden,  and,  in  a  way,  confused,  both  in  the  similitude  of 
creatures,  and  in  the  enigmas  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  hardly 

*  (Eccli.,  XXIV.,  40.) 

"  Ego  sapientia  eft'udi  flumina;  ego  quasi  trames  aquae  immensse  defluo  ,•  ego  quasi  fluvius 
Dorix,  et  sicut  aquseductus  exivi  de  paradiso.  Dixi :  Rigabo  hortum  plantationeni,  et  inebriabo 
partus  raei  fructum." — "  Inter  multus  sententias  quae  a  diversis  de  sapientia  prodierunt,  quid 
scilicet  esset  vera  sapientia,  unam  singulariter  firniam  et  veram  Apostolus  protulit  dicens  Chris- 
tum Dei  virtutem  et  Dei  aapientium,  qui  etiam  nobis  a  Deo  foetus  est  sapientia,  1  ad  Corinth.  I..  24  et  30. 
Non  autem  boc  ita  dictum  est.  quod  solus  Filius  sit  sapientia,  cum  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus 
Sanetus  siut  una  sapientia,  sicut  una  essentia;  sed  quia  sapientia  quodam  special!  mode  Filio 
appropriatur,  eo  quod  sapieutise  opera  cum  proprietatibus  Filii  plurimum  couvenire  videutur. 
Per  sapientiam  euim  Dei  JUanifestantur  divinorum  abseondita,  producuntur  creaturarum  opera, 
nee  tantum  producuutur,  sed  etiam  restaurantur  et  perficiuutur :  ilia,  dico,  perfectione  qua 
unumquodque  perfectum  dicitur  prout  propriiim  fiuem  attingit.  Quod  autem  mauifestatio  di- 
vinorum pertineat  ad  Dei  Sapientiam.  patet  ex  eo  quod  ipse  Deus  per  suam  sapientiam  seipsum 
plene  et  perfect*  coguoscit."  (O-pp.  Tom.  VI.,  Commtntum  in  Primum  Ldbrum  Sententiarum  Magis- 
tri  Petri  Lombardi.    Prologus  S.  Thomoe.) 

t  1  Cor.,  I.,  24-30. 

t  "  Unde  si  quid  de  ipso  coguoscimus  oportet  quod  ex  eo  derivetur,  quia  omne  imperfectum 
a  perfecto  traliit  originem  :  nude  dicitur  Sapient.  IX.,  17:  Sensum  tnum  quis  sciet,  nisi  tu  dederis 
sapientiam  ?  Hree  autem  manifestatio  specialiter  per  Filium  facta  iuvenitur :  ipse  enim  est  Ver- 
bum  Patris,  secundum  quod  dicitur  Joan  I. :  unde  sibi  manifestatio  dicentis  Patris  couveult  et 
totius  Trinitatis  unde  dicitur  Matth.  XI.,  27:  Nemo  novit  Patrem  Nisi  Filius  et  cui  Filius  voluerit, 
revelare  :  et  Joan  I..  18:  Deum  nemo  vidit  unquam,  nisi  Unigenuits  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris.  Kecte  ergo 
dicitur  ex  persona  Filii:  Ego  sajrisntia  ,■  effudi flumina.  Flumina ista  intelligo  fluxus  reternre  pro- 
cessionis,  qna  Filius  a  Pat  re,  et  Spiritus  Sauctus  ab  utroque.  inen'abili  niodo  procedit.  Ista  flu- 
mina olim  occulta  et  quodammodo  confusaerant  turn  in  similitudinibus  creaturarum,  turn  etiam 
in  amigmatibns  scripturarum,  ita  ut  viz  aliqui  sapientes  Trinitatis  mysterium  fide  tenerent." 
(Loco.  CU.) 
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any  of  the  ancients  believed  in  the  Trinity.  The  Son  of  God 
came  and  poured  out,  as  it  were,  these  shut-up  rivers,  by  publish- 
ing the  name  of  the  Trinity :  "  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."*  "The  depths  also  of  rivers  he  hath  searched,  and 
hidden  things  he  hath  brought  forth  to  light."  f  And  this 
touches  upon  the  matter  of  the  first  book."  J 

In  the  second  place,  the  production  of  creatures  belongs  to  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Like  an  artist,  He  possesses,  not  merely  a  specu- 
lative, but  a  practical  wisdom,  with  regard  to  creatures — hence, 
"  Thou  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom."  §  And  this  attribute 
belongs  especially  to  the  Son,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  according  to  whose  likeness,  all  things  were  made.  || 
Hence,  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  for  in  Him  were  all  things  created."^"  Kightly, 
therefore,  it  is  said  in.  the  person  of  the  Son :  "  I  flow  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  mighty  water."  And  here,  the  order  and 
mode  of  creation  are  indicated.  The  order :  because,  as  a  brook 
springs  from  a  river,  so  the  temporal  procession  of  creatures  is 
derived  from  the  eternal  Procession  of  Persons.  Hence,  "He 
spoke,  and  they  were  made."  **  According  to  the  philosopher, 
that  which  comes  first,  is  always  the  cause  of  that  which  is 
second.  So  that,  the  first  Procession,  is  the  cause,  and  reason,  of 
all  those  which  folio w.ff  The  mode  is  signified  in  two  ways  :  with 
regard  to  the  Creator,  Who,  whilst  he  fills  all  things,  is  measured 
by  none : — and  this  is  signified  by  "  mighty."  And  with  regard 
to  the  creature,  because,  as  a  brook  flows  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  so  the  creature  proceeds  from  God,  outside  the  unity  of  the 
essence,  in  which,  as  in  a  bed,  the  flux  of  the  Persons  is  contained. 
And  by  this,  the  subject-matter  of  the  second  book  is  indicated. 

*  Matt.  XX  VITI.  ,19.  t  Job,  XX  VIII. ,  2. 

$  "  Venit  Films  Dei  et  inclusa  flumina  quodammodo  effudit,  notnen  Trinitatis  publicando, 
Matth.,  ult.  19 :  Docete  Omnes  gentes,  baptizantcs  eos  in  nomine  Patris  ct  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Undo 
Job..  XXVIII.,  2:  Prof  mida  Jluviorum  scrtitatus  est  et  abscondita  produxit  inlucem.  Et  in  hoc  tangitur 
materia  primi  libri." 

§  Psalm  GUI..  24. 

||  Secundum  quod  pevtinet  ad  Dei  sapientiam  est  creaturarum  productio:  ipse  enimde  rebus 
creatis  non  tantum  speculativam  sed  etiam  operativam  sapientiam  liabet  sicut  artifex  de  arti- 
nciatis ;  nude  in  Psalm.  103 ;  Omnia  in  sapientia  fecisti.  Et  ipsa  sapientia  loquitur.  Proverb.  VIII., 
30:  Cum  eo  eram  cuncta  componens.  Hoc  etiam  specialiter  Filio  attributum  iuvenitur,  inquantuin 
est  imago  Dei  invisibilis,  ad  cujus  formam  omuia  formata  sunt:  uude  Coloss.,  I.,  15:  Qui  est 
imago  Dei  invisibilis,  primogenitus  omnis  creaturce  quoniam  in  ipso  condita  sunt  universa :  et  Joan.  I., 
3 :  Omnia  per  ipsum  factu  sunt." 

U  Coloss.,  I.,  15.  **  Psalm  CXLVIIL,  5. 

tt  "  Recte  ergo  dicitur  ex  persona  Filii :  Ego  quasi  trames  aquae  immensse  defluo;  in  quo  no- 
tatur  et  ordo  creationis  et  modus.  Ordo,  quia  sicut  trames  a  iiuvio  derivatur,  ita  processus 
temporalis  creaturarum  ab  seterno  processu  personarnm :  uude  iu  Psalmo  CXLVIIL,  5,  dicitur: 
Dixit,  et  factu  sunt.  Verbum  genuit,  iu  quo  erat  ut  tiereut,  secundum  Augustiuum.  (Sup.  Genes, 
ad  litteram  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II.)  Semper  enim  id  quod  est  primutn  est  causa  eorum  quae  sunt  post, 
secundum  Plrilosophuni  (2  Metapb.,  Text  IV.,);  unde  primus  processus  est  causa  et  ratio  omnis 
sequentis  processiouis.  Modus  autem  siguatur  quantum  ad  duo:  scilicet  ex  parte  cieantis,  qui 
cum  omnia  impleat,  nulli  tamen  se  commetitur;  quod  notatur  iu  hoc  quod  dicitur,  Immensce. 
Item  ex  parte  creaturas:  quia  sicut  trames  procedit  extra  alveum  fluminis,  ita  ereatura  proce- 
dit  a  Deo  extra  unitatem  essentia},  in  qua  sicut  in  alveo  fluxus  persouarum  coutinetur.  Et  in 
hoc  notatur  materia  secuudi  libri."    (Loc.  (Jit.,  p.  2.) 
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The  third  thing  that  has  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  God  is  restor- 
ation. For  he  who  made  a  thing,  is  the  one  to  repair  it ;  so  that, 
those  things  that  have  been  formed  by  wisdom,  should  be  made 
good  by  wisdom.  Hence,  Wisdom  says :  "  For  by  wisdom  they 
were  healed,  whosoever  have  pleased  Thee  from  the  beginning."  * 
Now  this  reparation  has  been  specially  effected  by  the  Son,  inas- 
much as  He  became  man ;  and,  having  made  good  man's  estate, 
in  a  certain  manner,  He  also  made  good  all  things  which  were 
created  for  man's  sake,  hence :  "  And  through  Him,  to  reconcile 
all  things,  both  as  to  the  things  on  earth,  and  the  things  that  are 
in  heaven."  f  Fitly,  it  is  therefore  said,  in  the  person  of  the  Son : 
"  I,  like  the  river  Dorix,  and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  Para- 
dise." This  paradise  is  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  out  of  which 
He  came  forth  into  the  valley  of  our  misery — not  that  He  lost, 
but  that  He  hid,  His  glory.  Kegarding  this  coming  forth,  two 
things  are  noted,  viz  :  the  mode,  and  the  fruit. J  The  Dorix  is  a 
most  rapid  river ;  and  by  this  is  shown  how  Christ,  with  a  certain 
impetuosity  of  love,  fulfilled  the  mystery  of  our  Eeparation, 
hence:  "When  He  shall  come  as  a  violent  stream,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  driveth  on."  §  The  fruit  is  signified  by  the 
words,  "like  an  aqueduct."  For,  just  as  an  aqueduct,  flowing 
from  one  fount,  brings  water  which,  when  divided  and  spread 
about,  irrigates  the  earth  ;  so,  from  Christ  flow  forth  different 
kinds  of  graces  for  the  planting  of  the  Church.  And  this 
touches  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  third  book,  the  first  part 
of  which  treats  of  the  mysteries  of  our  Eeparation :  the  second,  of 
the  graces  bestowed  on  us  through  Christ. || 

The  fourth  thing  that  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  the 
perfection  by  which  things  are  maintained  in  their  end.^[     For, 

*  Wisdom,  IX.,  19.  t  Coloss.,  I.,  20. 

t  Tertium,  quod  pertinet  ad  Dei  sapientiam,  est  operant  restauratio.  Per  idem  enim  debet 
res  reparari  per  quod  facta  est;  unde quie  per  sapientiam  condita sunt, decet  ut  per  sapientiam 
reparautur:  unde  dicitur  Sapient.  IX.,  19:  Per  sapientiam  sanati  sunt  qui  tibi placuerunt  ab  initio. 
Haec  axitem  reparatio  specialiter  per  Filium  facta  est,  inquantuin  ipse  homo  factus  est,  qui,  re- 
parato  hominis  statu,  quodammodo  omnia  rei>aravit  qua}  propter  hominem  facta  sunt;  unde 
Coloss.  I. ,  20:  Per  eum  reconcilians  omnia,  sive  quae  in  coelis,  sive  quae  in  terris  sunt.  Recte  ergo  ex 
ipsias  Filii  persona  dicitur:  Ego  quasi  fluvius  Dorix,  et  sicut  aquaiductus  exivi  deparadiso.  Paradi- 
8us  iste,  gloria  Dei  Patris  est,  de  qua  exivit  in  vallem  nostras  miserise :  non  quod  earn  amitteret, 
sed  quia  occultavit:  nude  Joan.  XVI.,  28 :  Exivi  a  Patre  et  veni  in  mundum.  Et  circa  nunc  exitum 
duo  notantur,  scilicet  modus  et  fructus.    (Loc.  cit,.p.  2.) 

UsaiasLIX.,  19. 

||  "  Dorix  enim  fluvius  rapidissimus  est;  unde  designat  modum  quo.  quasi  impetu  quodam 
amoris  nostra  reparationis  Cliristus  complevit  mysterium;  unde  Isai;e.  L1X..  19.  Cum  venerit 
quasi  fluvius  violentus,  qiiem  spiritus  Domini  cogit.  Fructus  autem  designatur  ex  hoc  quod  dicitur, 
Sicut  ad  aqueductus  :  sicut  enim  aquaeductus  ex  uno  fonte  producuntur  divisim  ad  fecuudandam 
terram,  ita  de  Christo  profluxerunt  diversarum  gratiarum  genera  ad  plantaudam  Ecclesiain, 
secundum  quod  dicitur  Ephes.  IV.  11:  Ipse  dedit  quosdam  quidem  Apostolos,  quosdam  autem  Pro- 
phetas  alios  autem. pastor es  et  doctores,  ad  consummationem  sanctorum  in  opus  ministerii  in  adificationem 
corporis  Cfiristi.  Et  in  hoc  taugitur  materia  tertii  libri :  in  cujus  prima  parte  agitur  de  myste- 
riis  nostra)  reparationis,  in  secunda  de  gratiis  nobis  collatis  per  Christum."     (Loco.  CiL.p.  2.) 

IT  "Quartum,  quod  ad  Dei  sapientiam  pertinet,  est  perfectio,  qua  res  conservantur  in  suo 
fine.  Subtracto  enim  fine,  relinquitur  vanitas,  quam  sapieutia  nonpatitur  secum;  unde  dicitur 
Sap.»VIII.,  1,  quod  sapieutia  attingit  aflne  usque  ad  finem  for  titer  et  disponit  omnia  suaviter.  Suaviter 
autem  unamquodque  tunc  dispositum  est  quando  in  suo  fine,  quem  naturaliter  desiderat.  collo- 
catum  est.  Hoc  etiam  ad  Filinm  specialiter  pertinet.  quod  cum  sit  verus  et  uaturalisDei  Filius, 
nos  in  gloriam  paternre  hereditatis  induxit;  unde  He.br.  II.,  10:  Decebat  eum  propter  quem  et  per 
quem  facta  sunt  omnia  qui  multos  fllios  in  gloriam  adduxerat.    Unde  recte  dicitur :  Dixi  ;    Bigabo 
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when  the  end  is  withdrawn,  nothing  but  vanity  remains,  which 
wisdom  does  not  suffer  as  her  companion ;  hence,  it  is  said :  "  She 
reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and  ordereth  all  things 
sweetly."*  A  thing  is  sweetly  ordered,  when  it  is  possessed  of 
that  end  which  it  naturally  desires.  Now,  this  ordering,  specially 
belongs  to  the  Son,  who,  since  He  is  the  true  Son  of  God,  has 
brought  us  into  the  glory  of  our  Father's  inheritance,  hence,  "  For 
it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  who  had  brought  many 
children  into  glory."  f  Hence,  it  is  well  said :  "  I  said,  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants."  For  this  garden  is  the  Church,  of  which 
the  Canticle  speaks  thus:  "My  spouse  is  a  garden  enclosed,"  \ 
in  which  there  are  divers  plants,  according  to  the  different  Orders 
of  saints,  all  of  which  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent. §  This  garden  is  watered  by  Christ,  with  the  streams  of 
the  Sacraments;  hence,  praising  the  beauty  of  the  Church,  it  is 
said :  "  How  beautiful  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Jacob ! "  ||  and,  then, 
"As  watered  gardens,  near  the  rivers." %  And,  therefore,  those 
who  administer  the  Sacraments  are  called  "  Waterers."  "  I  have 
planted,  Apollo  watered."**  The  leading  into  glory  is  denoted  by 
what  follows:  "And  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of  my 
meadow."  The  children  of  Christ  are  the  faithful  of  the  Church,  ft 
whom  He  brought  forth,  like  a  mother,  by  His  labor;  concern- 
ing which  it  is  written,  "  Shall  not  I,  that  make  others  to  bring 
forth  children,  Myself  bring  forth,  saith  the  Lord?"  J  J  The 
"  fruits "  of  this  bringing  forth  are  the  saints  who  are  in  glory ; 
concerning  which  "fruits:" — "Let  my  beloved  come  into  his 
garden,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his  apple-trees."  §§  He  inebriates 
these  with  the  most  abundant  fruition  of  Himself;  concerning 
which  fruition  and  inebriation : — "  They  shall  be  inebriated  with 
the  plenty  of  Thy  house."  |||    And  it  is  called  inebriation,  because 

hortum  plantationum.  Ad  consecntionem  enira  finis  exigitur  prreparatio,  per  quam  omne  quod 
non  competit  fini,  tollatur;  ita  Christus  etiam,  nt  nos  in  finem  seternae  glorise  induceret,  sacra- 
mentorum  medicamenta  prreparavit,  quibus  a  nobis  peccati  vulnus  abstergitur.  Uude  duo  no- 
tantur  in  verbis  praedictis;  scilicet  prseparatio,  quae  est  per  sacramenta,  et  inducto  in  gloriara. 
Primum  per  hoc  quod  dicitur :  Rigabo  hortum plantationum."    (Ibid.) 

*  Wisdom,  VIIL,  1.  t  Heb.  II.,  10.  %  IV.,  12. 

§  "  Hortus  enim  iste  Ecclesia  est  de  qua  Cant.,  IV.,  12 :  Hortas  conclusus  soror  mea  sponsa  :  in 
quo  sunt  plantationes  diversae,  secundum  diversos  sanctorum  ordiues,  quos  omnes  manus  om- 
nipotentis  plantavit.  Iste  hortus  irrigatur  a  Christo  sacramentornm  rivis,  qui  ex  ejus  latere 
profiuxerunt:  unde  in  commendationem  pulchritudinis  Ecclesise  dicitur  in  Num.,  XXIV,  5. 
Quampulchra  tabernacula  tua,  Jacob!  et  post  sequitur,  6:  TJt  horti  juxta  fluvios  irrigui.  Et  ideo 
eitiam  ministri  Ecclesise,  qui  sacramenta  dispensaut,  rigatores  dicuntur.  t  Corinth.,  III.,  6  :  Ego 
plantavi.  Apollo  rigavit.  Inductio  autem  in  gloriam  notatur  in  hoc  quod  sequitur :  Et  Inebriabo 
partus  mei/ructum." 

||  Numbers,  XXIV. ,  5.  tf  Numbers,  XXIV,  6.  **  Cor.,  III.,  6. 

tfIsaias,LXVl.,9. 

U  "  Partus  ipsius  Christi  sunt  fideles  Ecclesise,  quos  suo  labore  quasi  mater  paturivit :  de  quo 
partu  Isa.  nit. ,  9 :  Numquid  ego,  qui  alios  par ere  J 'ado,  ipse  non  pariam  1  dicit  Dominus.  Fructus  au- 
tem istius  partus  sunt  sancti  qui  sunt  in  gloria:  de  quo  fructu,  Cant.  V.  1. :  Veniat  dilictus  mens 
in  hortum  suum  et  comedatfructum  pamorum  suorum.  Istos  inebriat  abundantissima  sui  fruitione ;  de 
qua  fruitioue  et  ebrietate,  Psalm,  XXXV. ,  9 :  Inebriabuntur  abitbertate  domus  tuce.  Et  dicitur  ebrie- 
tas,  quia  omnem  mensuram  rationis  et  desiderii  excedit :  uude  Isa.  LXIV.,  4:  Ocidus  non,vidit. 
Deus,  absque  te  quce prceparasti  expectantibus  te.  Et  in  hoc  taugitur  materia  quarti  libri :  in  cujus 
prima  parte  agitur  de  sacramentis ;  in  secunda  de  gloria  resurrectionis.  Et  sic  patet  ex  praj- 
dictis  verbis  intentio  libri  Sententiarum."     (Loco  Citato,  p.  2.) 

§§  Cant.,  V,  1.  mi  Psalm,  XXXV,  9. 
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it  surpasses  every  measure  of  reason  and  desire;  hence:  "The 
eye  hath  not  seen,  0  God,  besides  Thee,  what  things  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  them  that  wait  for  Thee."  *  This  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  fourth  book,  in  the  first  portion  of  which,  the 
Sacraments  are  treated  of;  and  in  the  second,  the  glory  of  the 
Eesurrection.  "  Et  sic  patet  ex  prcedictis  verbis  intentio  libri 
Sententiarum"  \ 

These  words  conclude  the  Prologue,  which  has  been  referred  to 
pretty  fully,  as  it  illustrates  the  Saint's  general  method,  and 
customary  form  of  thought.  His  giving  Christ  so  prominent  a 
place,  evinces  the  tenor  of  his  mind.  This  spirit  runs  all  through 
his  larger  writings.  The  education  he  received  under  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule,  in  this  respect,  produced  its  full  effect. 

The  calmness,  breadth,  and  silent,  contemplative  spirit,  which 
lived  on  the  mountain,  dwelt  with  him  in  the  city,  and  spoke  by 
him  to  men.  In  fact,  Christ,  and  wisdom — which  he  spent  his 
life  in  seeking  and  teaching,  and  which  was  his  "spouse" — were 
connected,  as  he  says,  "  quodam  speciali  modo ; "  and  thus,  the 
tie  was  drawn  still  closer  which  bound  him  to  his  Lord. \ 

But  to  return.  The  work  on  the  "Sentences"  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  theologic  truth :  God  and  His  inner  Life,  and  His 
Relations  and  Processions;  His  dealings  with  man  and  the  world; 
the  work  of  Redemption,  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the 
channels  of  Divine  commiseration  and  charity ;  man's  return  to 
the  Hand  out  of  which  he  came — the  whole  circle  is  completed, 
regarding  the  Almighty,  and  His  connexion  with  His  creatures. 

The  work  of  the  Lombard  is  a  confusion,  compared  with  the 
lucid  style,  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Commentary  of 


*  Isaias,  LXIV.,i. 

t  That  the  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences  "  was  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  Angelical  is 
clear  from  Rubies  :—"  Inter  Opera  Theologica,"  he  says,  "quae  Sanctus  Thomas  bene  multa 
elucubravit,  primum  teuent  locum,  temporis  orcline  servato,  Commentarii  in  quatuor  Sententia- 
rum libros.  De  hoc  opere  ejusdaiuque  auctore  judicium  accipe  quod  proferunt  Veteres.  Ptolo- 
maeus  Lucensis,  Lib.  XXII.,  Histor.  Eccles.  Capite,  XXI.,  sic  habet:  Post  Tioc  (post  traditas  nempe 
Colonice  ubi  multo  tempore  fuit,  sacras  litteras)  vadit  Parisios  Thomas.  Annorum  XXV.  erat,  cum 
primum  venit  Parisios,  ubi  infra  trigesimum  annum  Sententias  legit :  et  Conventum  in  Thcologia,  sive 
Licentiam  recepit.  Infra  autem  Magisterium,  quatuor  libros  fecit  super  Sententias  videlicet  jmrnum, 
secundum,  tertium,  et  quartum.  Involutuin  implexumque  et  obsCurnm  locum,  quod  attinet  ad 
ipsius  Aquiuatis  cetatem  ejusquc  temporis  vices  in  Academia  Parisiensi,  iuferius  declaramus." 
(Vid.  Opp.,  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera.  J.  Bernardi  Marice  De  Rubeis  Ordinis  Prcedicatorum  Disserta- 
tionis,  in  fine  ;  Dissertatio  I.,  n.  1,  p.  1281.) 

t  How  beautifully  the  Angelical  shows  the  connection  between  peace  and  wisdom  in  his 
Summa,  between  those  two  gifts  so  specially  his  own:  "  Sed  contra  est,"  be  says,  against  an  ob- 
jection "  sed  contra  est  quod  Augnstiuus  dicit  in  lib.  I.,  de  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte  (Cap.  IV.,  circ. 
med.)  quod  sapientia  convenit  pacificis,  in  quibus  nullusmotus  est  rebellis,  sed  obtemparans  rationi. 
Respondeo  diceudum,  quod  septima  beatitudo  congrue  adaptatur  dono  sapieutire  et  quantum 
ad  meritum,  et  quantum  ad  pisemium.  Ad  meritum  quidem  pertinet  quod  dicitur :  Beati  pad- 
fici.  Pacifici  autem  dicuutur.  quisi  pacem  facieutes  vel  in  seipsis,  vel  etiam  inaliis;  quorum 
utrumque  coutingit  per  hoc  quod  ea  in  quibus,  pax  constituitur,  ad  debitum  ordiuum  rediguu- 
tur:  na,m  pax  est  tranquillitas  ordinis,  ut  Ausustiuus  dicit,  19  de  Civitate  Dei  (Cap.  XIII.,  circ. 

Brine).  Ordinare  autem  pertinet  adsapientiam,  ut  patet  perPhilosophum  in  principio  Metaph., 
ap.  II.  Et  ideo  esse  pacificum  couvenienter  attribuitur  sapienti®.  Ad  prsemium  autem  perti- 
net quod  dicitur  :  Filii  Dei  vocabantur.  Dicuutur  autem  aliqui  tilii  Dei,  fnquantum  participant 
similitudinem  Filli  unigeuiti,  et  naturalis,  secundum  illud  Rom.  VIII.,  29:  Quos  prascivit  con- 
formes  fieri  imagines  Filii  sui;  qui  quidem  est  sapientia  genita.  Et  ideo  participando  donum  sa- 
pientia), ad  Dei  filiatiouem  homo  pertiugit."  (Secunda  Secundce,  Tom.  III.,  q.  XLV.,  art  VI., p. 
175.) 
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the  Angelic  Doctor.  In  place  of  the  crabbed  and  inverted  lan- 
guage of  Peter,  we  have  the  simple,  logical,  direct  use  of  words 
which  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  express  the  entire  mind. 

A  specimen  or  so  of  the  framework  of  this  Commentary  will 
be  of  some  interest,  as  manifesting  the  method  of  the  schools, 
the  influence  of  Aristotle,  and  the  mind  of  the  Saint. 

After  the  General  Prologue,  comes  the  "  Prologus  Magistri 
Sententiarum  " — "  The  Prologue  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences," 
which  states  the  object  the  Lombard  had  in  view  in  writing  his 
work,  viz.;  that  of  opposing  to  dominant  and  rampant  errors,  the 
traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church.*  This  Prologue  is  handled 
at  length.  First,  the  text  is  divided,  and  the  portions  are  eluci- 
dated. Now,  an  objection  is  made,  and  answered;  then,  the  deri- 
vation of  a  word  is  attempted,  as,  e.  g.,  "  Gazophylacium"  or  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  author  insisted  on ;  for  instance,  viper  ece, 
which,  the  Saint  declares,  means  heretical.  ViperecB=hcereticce  : 
hceretici  enim  pariendo  alios  in  sua  hatresi,  pereunt  sicut  viper  a.  \ 

Then  the  various  distinctions  of  the  Lombard  are  treated. 
Each  distinction  is  met  by  certain  questions,  varying  in  number; 
each,  in  reality,  consisting  of  a  series  of  other  questions,  which 
are  answered  in  respective  articles.  For  instance,  the  first  ques- 
tion on  the  Prologue  contains  five  divisions.  These  five  questions 
are  asked,  to  bring  out,  in  their  answers,  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  doctrine  delivered  in  the  book.  (1)  Concerning  the 
necessity  of  sacred  doctrine;    (2)  if  necessary,  whether  one  or 


*  An  extract  from  the  Lombard's  Prologue  -will  be  intereresting,  as  showing  how  thor- 
oughly iu  earnest  he  was:  and,  also,  the  style  in  which  he  wrote.  It  begins  thus,  as  has  already- 
been  seen : — "  Cupientes  aliquid  de  penuria  ac  tenuitate  nostra  cum  paupercula  in  gazophyla- 
cium Domini  mittere  (Luc.  XXI.),  ardua  scaudere  et  opus  ultra  vires  nostras  agere  pnesumpsi- 
mus ;  eonsiunmationis  iiduciain,  laborisque  mercedeiu  iu  Samaritano  statuentes,  qui,  prolatis 
in  curationein  semivivi  duobus  denariis,  supereroganti  cuncta  reddere  professus  est  (Luc.  X.). 
Delectat  nos  Veritas  pollicentis.  sed  terret  immensitaslaboris:  desideriuin  hortatur  proficieudi, 
sed dehortatur  iufirmitas  deficiendi,  quani  vincit  zelas  domus  Dei:  quo  iuardescentes,  lidem 
nostram  adversus  errores  carnalium  atque  animalium  homiuum,  Davidicseturris  clypeis  niunire 
(Cant.  VII.)  vel  potius  inuuitam  osteudere,  ut  Theologicarum  inquisitionimi  abdita  aperire,  nee 
non  et  sacramentorum  ecclesiasticorum  pro  modulo  intelligentiaa  nostra;  uotitium  tradere  stu- 
duinius,  non  valentes  studiosoruin  fratrum  votis  jure  resistere,  eorum  in  christo  laudabilibua 
studiis  lingua  ac  stylo  nos  servire  flagitautium."     (Prolog.  Magist.  Sententiarum,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  2.) 

t  The  call  for  some  sound  theology  is  evident  from  the  concluding  portion  of  Peter's  pro- 
logue, which  must  be  given  at  length.  Those  against  whom  lie  writes — "  Habent  ratiouem  sa- 
pientias  in  superstitioue  :  quia  hdei  defectionem  sequitur  hypocrisis  mendax,  ut  sit  vel  in  verbis 
pietas,  quain  ainiserit  conscientia:  ipsarnque  simulataiu  pietatain  omnium  verbornni  mendacio 
lmpiam  reddunt,  falsse  doctrinal  institutis  tidei  sanctitatem  corumpere  molientes.  anrinm  quo 
prurigiuem  sub  novello  sui  desiderii  dogniate  aliis  ingerentes,  qui  contentioni  studentes,  contra 
veritatem  sine  foedere  bellant.  Inter  veri  namque  assertionem  et  placitl  defensionem  pertiuax 
pugna  est,  dum  se  et  Veritas  tenet  et  se  erroris  voluntas  tuetur.  Horiim  igitnr  Deo  odibilem 
ecclesiam  evertere  atque  ora  oppilare,  ne  virus  nequitue  in  alios  effundere  qtieant,  etluceruam 
veritatis  in  caudelabro  exaltare  voleutes,  in  labore  multo  ac  sudore  volumen.  Deo  prsestante, 
compegimus  ex  testimoniis  veritatis  in  eeterhum  fundatis,  in  quatuor  libros  distinctum:  in  quo 
majorum  exempla  doctrinamque  reperies:  in  quo  per  doininicre  fidei  since  ram  professionem 
viperece  doctrinal  fraudulentiam  prodidimus.  aditum  demoustrandae  veritatis  complexi,  nee  pe- 
riculo  impisB  professions  inserti.  temperato  inter  utrumque  moderamine  uteutes.  Sicubi  vero 
paruiu  vox  nostra  insonuit,  non  a  paternis  discessit  limitibus  (August,  loc.  cit.).  Non  igitnr 
debet  hie  labor  cuiquam  pigro,  vel  multum  docto,  videri  supertiuus,  cul  multis  impigris  multis- 
que  indoctis  (inter  quos  etiam  mihi)  sit  necessarius,  brevi  volumine  complicaus  patrum  seuten- 
tias,  appositis  eorum  testimoniis,  ut  non  sit  necesse  quserentilibroruni  numerositatera  evolvere, 
cui  brevitas  collecta,  quod  quseritur,  offert  sine  labore.  In  hocautem  tractatu  non  solum  pium 
lectorem,  sed  etiam  liberum  correctorem  desidero,  maxime  ubi  profunda  versatur  veritatis 
quaestio;  quad  utiuam  tot  habere t  inventores,  quot  habet  contradietores.  Ut  autem  qttod  qua3- 
ritur  facilius  occurrat,  titulosquibus  singularum  librorum  capituladistinguuutur,prajmisimus." 
(Opp.  S.  Thomoe  Aquinat,,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  3.) 
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more;  (3)  if  one,  whether  practical  or  speculative — and,  if  specu- 
lative, whether  it  be  called  philosophy,  deduction,  or  induction ; 
(4)  its  subject ;  and  (5)  its  method. 

Any  one  can  see,  at  a  glance,  from  this,  how  deeply  professors, 
in  those  days,  probed  the  subjects  they  taught.  No  method  could 
be  imagined,  more  apt  for  encouraging  the  development  of  thought, 
or  for  eliciting  those  conclusions  which,  when  fully  stated,  and 
then  applied,  act  with  telling  effect  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  mankind.* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  article  is  broken  up  into  a  certain 
number  of  "  QucBstiunculce,"  which  receive  their  solutions  in 
their  proper  places.  This  is  the  case  with  the  third  article,  and, 
therefore,  it  contains — not  one,  but  three  solutions.!  The  fourth 
article  asks  whether  G-od  is  the  subject  of  this  science ;  and  the 
fifth,  whether  the  method  of  procedure  is  after  the  fashion  of  an 
art.  All  these  questions,  with  their  difficulties,  solutions,  and 
detailed  answers,  have  to  be  gone  through,  before  the  real  subject- 
matter  of  the  volume  is  touched  upon.  This  shows  what  a 
thorough  investigation  the  scholastics  gave  to  matters  of  theology. 

And,  in  fact,  the  question  of  the  position  of  theology  was  by 
no  means — as  it  might  seem — an  unimportant  one.     The  schools 


*  And  besides  this,  mediaeval  theologians  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  science 
to  sense,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  men  could  best  attain  to  abstract  knowledge.  What 
could  be  more  philosophically  true  or  beautiful  than  this  of  Albertus  Magnus  ?— "  Intellectus 
uoster  coujunctus  est  coutinuo  tempori  et  ad  lnanitestissima  se  habebit  sicut  oculus  vespertilio- 
nis,  qui  uon  comprehendit  lumen  nisi  mixtum  tenebris;  propter  quod  simglicissima  etmaiiifes- 
tesshna  format  hnagiuabiliter  et  sensibiliter,  ut  ex  his  quasi  mauuductus  et  auagogice  elevatus 
tandem  attingat  ad  invisibilia  et  simplicissiina,  ut  de  illis  secundum  modum  sibi  possibilem  ac- 
cipiat  uotitiam  aliquant.  Unde  Gregorius  super  illtid  Math.  13 :  simile  regnum  cadorum  thesauro, 
sic  (licit:  Regnum  eoelorum  ideo  terrenis  simile  dicitur,  ut  ex  his,  quae  animus  novit,  surgat  ad 
incognita  quae  uon  novit ;  et  ex  his,  quae  usa  didicit.  quasi  confortatusiucalescat.  Et  ideo  dicit 
Boethius,  quod  difficile  est  nostro  intellectui— aliquid  iutelligere  nisi  per  inodum  puucti.  Et 
Dionysius  in  libr.  cod.  bier.  c.  1 :  Iinpossibile  est  nobis  aliter  lucere  radium  divinum,  nisi  varie- 
tate  sacrorum  velamiuum  auagogice  circumvelatum,  et  his,  qua?  secundum  nos  providentia  pa- 
terna  connaturaliter  nobis  et  proprie  praeparatum.  In  omnibus  euim  talibus,  ut  dicet  Augusti- 
nus  in  12  sup.  gen.  ad.  lit. ,  illud  quod  figurative  et  quasi  naturaliter  piugitur  in  seusu  vel  imagi- 
natioue,  immateriali  luce  et  mtigurabili  spleudet  intelligeutia.  Hiuc  est  quod  theologia  de  in- 
compreheusibili  luce  agens  talibus  quasi  poetieis  utitur  proprie  secundum  suum  modum.  Alia* 
auteiu  scieutiae  philosophicae,  qua  de  luce  nobis  proportiouali  agunt  peccant  si  talibus  utantur. 
Id  enim,  quod  intendunt  declarare,  obscuratur  per  talia.  Clariora  enim  sunt,  in  scipsis  propo- 
siti quani  iu  figuris  ienigmaticis.  In  theologia  autem  uon  ponuutur  talia  propter  ea  quae  decla- 
rare iutendit,  sed  propter  nostrum  materialem  intellectum,  qui  iu  connaturalibus  sibi  paullatim 
lucem  colligit  et  luce  collecta  fortificatus  sic  tandem  ad  contuenda  clarissima  consurgit."  (Al- 
bertus Magnus,  Summ.  Theolog.,  I.,  Tract.  I.,  Qu.  V.,  Memb.  I.) 

t  For  example:  "  ArticulusIII.  Utrum  sit  practica  vel  speculativa  [Theologia].  Circa  ter- 
tium  sic  proceditur.  Videtur  quod  ista  doctriua  sit  practica.  Finis  enim  practicae  est  opus,  se- 
cundum Philosophum  (in  2  Metaph.,  text.  3.)  Sed  ista  doctriua,  quae  fidei  est,  principaliter  est 
ad  bene  operandura  :  unde  Jacob.  II.,  26:  Fides  sine  operibus  mortua  est :  et  Psalm  CX.,  10:  Intel- 
lectus bonus  omnibus facientibus  eum.  Ergo  videtur  quod  sit  practica.  Contra  (in  priucip.  Meta- 
phys.  in  provein.)  dicit  Philosophus,  quod  nobilissima  scientiarutn  est  sui  gratia.  Practicae  autem 
non  sunt  sui  gratia,  immo  propter  opus.  Ergo,  cum  ista  uobilissma  sit  scieutiarum,  uon  erit 
practica.  Praeterea,  practica  scieutia  determinat  tantuin  ea  quae  sunt  ab  opere  nostro.  II;ec 
autem  doctriua  considerat  Augelos  et  alias  creaturas,  quae  non  sunt  ab  opere  nostro.  Ergo  uon 
est  practica,  sed  speculativa."  The  second  "  Qucestiuncula"  is  put  thus—"  1.  Ulterius  quoeritur, 
utrum  sit  scieutia;  et  videtur  quod  non.  Nulla  enim  scieutia  est  de  particularibus.  secundum 
Philosophum.  (1  Post.,  text.  7).  Sed  iu  sacra  Scriptura  gesta  traduutur  particularium  hoini- 
uum,  sicnt  Abraham,  Isaac,  etc.  Ergo  non  est  scieutia.  2.  Praeterea,  omnis  seientia  procedit 
ex  priucipiis  per  se  notis,  quae  cuilibet  sunt  manit'esta.  Haec  autem  seientia  procedit  ex 
credibilibus,  quae  non  ab  omnibus  conceduutur.  Ergo  non  est  scieutia.  3.  Praeterea,  in  onmi 
scieutia  acquiritur  aliquis  habitus  per  ratioues  inductas.  Sed  in  hac  doctriua  uou  acquiritur, 
aliquis  habitus :  quia  tides,  cui  tota  doctrina  base  iunititur,  non  est  habitus  acquisitus,  sed  in- 
fusus.  Ergo  non  est  scieutia.  Contra,  secundum  Augustiuum  (de  Triuit.,  lib.  XIV.  in  priucip.), 
1  theologia  est  scieutia  de  rebus  quae  ad  salute m  hoimuis  pertinent.'  Ergo  est  scieutia."  (Com- 
ment, in  prim.  IAb.  Sent.  Prolog.,  Quvest.  I.,  Art.  III.,  p.  6,  7.) 
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of  law  had  done  much  to  throw  the  theologic  teaching  in  the 
shade  ;  men  knew  that  there  was  a  great  opening  for  those,  who, 
by  their  legal  ability,  could  carry  on  intellectual  war  on  the  side 
of  Griielf  or  Grhibeline,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  that  to  gain 
distinction  and  position,  and  to  realize  ambitious  hopes,  a  man 
should  be  deeply  versed  in  the  powers  of  kings  and  popes.  Be- 
sides, according  as  theology — which  does  not  rest  upon  premises 
of  mere  human  reason — was  placed  in  the  first  or  second  place, 
.those  principles  which  formed  its  life  would  be  despised,  or  vigor- 
ously defended.*  If  the  science  of  human  reason  were  allowed 
to  usurp  the  first  place,  it  would,  at  once,  begin  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  theology,  and  the  queen  of  sciences  would  be  degraded 
from  her  high  estate,  and  man's  word  would  take  the  place  of 
God's.  This  would  be  the  case,  especially,  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  so  many  arguments — arguments  in  support  of  fundamental 
truths — rested  upon  the  ratio  of  u  dignitas."  To  declare  one 
thing  more  worthy  than  another,  was  to  attribute  to  it  a  host  of 
attributes,  which,  at  once,  would  logically  give  it  a  pre-eminence 
over  whatever  was  less  worthy :  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  de- 
prive this  latter  of  being  heard,  even  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
stronger  man  would  despoil  of  his  armour,  and  cast  out,  the 
weaker. 

Alexander  of  Hales  begins  his  Commentary  with  a  question 
similar  to  the  Angelical's — as  to  whether  a  sacred  science  is 
necessary.  S.  Augustine  does  not  neglect  it ;  saying  that  theology 
is  the  science  treating  of  what  relates  to  man's  Salvation. 
Albertus  Magnus  enlarged,  and  improved  upon  Alexander,  and 
carried  his  reasonings  some  steps  in  advance.  Alexander  was  of 
opinion  that  theology  should  not  be  called  science,  so  much  as 
wisdom;  Albert  said  it  was  wisdom,  because  it   treated   of   the 


*  Werner  treats  well  of  the  views  taken  by  Albert,  Alexander,  and  S.  Tbomas,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  theology.  He  says : — "  Thomas  beweist  die  Nothwendigkeit  eiuer  solehen  anf  den  Glau- 
ben  gegriindeteu,  und  alles  zeitlich  erreichbare  Erkennen  zuhoehst  abschliessenden  Weishait, 
welche  lm  ausgezeichneteren  Sinne,  als  die  philosophia  prima  Weisheit,  und  bereits,  wenn  auch 
unvollkommen,  Anticipation  der  ewigeu  Anschaunng  ist.  Alexander  hatte  des  Object  der 
Theologie  in  strengsten  Sinne  auf  die  Erlosung  als  materia  de  qua  beschrankt,  und  die  sum  Ver- 
staudniss  derselben  vorausgesetzten  Erkenntnisse  iiber  die  Sehopfmig  und  die  Werke  Gottes 
als  materia  circa  quam  zugelassen.  Albert  steht  auf  Alexander's  Seite,  insofern  er  den  praktis- 
chen  Zweck  der  Theologie  betont,  der  in  der  Erbauung,  Heiligung,  Trostung  und  Erquickuug 
der  Seele  besteht ;  aber  er  fasst  alle  Objecte  der  Theologie  nach  ihrem  mittelbareu  oder  uiimit- 
telbaren  Verhaltniss  zum  hochsten  Ziele  des  Meuschen,  dem  Genusse  Gottes,  in's  Auge,  und 
findet  darin,  wenn  auch  keine  unitas  generis,  oder  speciei  der  Objecte,  so  docheine  unitas  principii 
welcher  gemiiss  die  res  fruendce  eigentlichst,  die  res  utendce  aber  nach  ihrem  Verha-ltnisse  zu  der 
vom  Menschen  begehr ten  fruitio  in  den  Bereich  der  theologischen  Wissenschaft  fallen 

Thomas  auerkeuut  den  praktischen  Zweck  der  Theologie,  fasst  sie  aber 
nach  ihrem  hochsten  Ziele,  welches  die  Anschauung  Gottes  ist,  als  eiue  vornehmlich  specula- 
tive Wissenschaft  auf.  Ihr  Gegenstaud  ist  Gott,  sowol  an  sich,  als  rucksichtlich  desseu,  was 
aus  ihm  ist  und  zu  ihm  strebt,  so  weit  alles  dieses  und  er  selbst  iu  Kraft  gottlicher  Erleuchtnng 
erkannt  wild.  Sie  ist  nur  Eine  Wissenschaft  und  keiu  Complex  aus  mehreren ;  denn  sie  schaut, 
wenigstens  einigermaassen,  Alles  im  gottlichen  Lichte,  ist  also  einehochste  Erkenntnissart:  je 
holier  aber  eine  Erkenntnissart  steht,  desto  geeinter  und  umfassender  ist  sie,  daher  sich  die 
Theologie  outer  alien  inenschlichen  Wissenschaften  der  vollkommen  geeinten  und  zugleich 
vollkoiumen  distincten  und  allumfassenden  Erkenutniss,  die  Gott  besitzt,  am  meisteu  anuahert." 
(Vol.  J.,  Cap.  I V., p.  321.) 
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highest  science,  and  had  the  highest  end  ;  Alexander  contrasted 
it  with  the  " Philosophia  Prima;"  Albert  makes  them  identical. 
S.  Thomas  founds  his  view  of  the  grand  study  of  his  life — that 
is,  of  theology — upon  the  essentially  monastic  principle  of  con- 
templation.* So  fully  does  he  believe  in  it  himself,  that  he  can- 
not imagine  any  intelligent  man  not  according  to  it  the  high 
position  which  he  feels  obliged  to  give  to  it  himself.  His 
solution  of  the  first  article,  on  the  first  question,  is  this :  that 
all  who  have  thought  rightly,  have  placed  the  end  of  human  life 
in  the  contemplation  of  God.  The  contemplation  of  God  is  two- 
fold. One,  through  creatures,  which  is  imperfect,  and  is  the 
"felicitas  vice ; "  towards  which  all  philosophic  knowledge  which 
proceeds  from  relations  to  creatures,  is  ordered.f  And  there  is 
another  contemplation,  in  which  God  is  seen  in  His  own  Essence, 
immediately;  and  this  is  perfect  contemplation,  and  will  be 
practised  in  heaven ;  and  is  possible  to  man,  on  the  supposition 
of  faith.  And  since  things  which  refer  to  the^end,  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  end,  man  is  drawn  to  this  contemplation,  not 
through  knowledge  acquired  from  creatures,  but  by  a  knowledge 
immediately  inspired  by  Divine  light — et  hm  est  doctrina  theo- 
logian, and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  theology.  From  this  it  follows 
that  this  science,  being  the  chief  one,  commands  all  the  rest, 
which  are  subject  to  it,  as  vassals  to  their  lord.  And  to  show 
how,  at  starting,  the  Angelic  Doctor  gives  a  violent  blow  to  the 
rationalistic  school,  which  he  was  raised  up  to  overthrow,  let  due 
attention  be  given  to  these  weighty  words :  "since  the  end  of  all 
philosophy  is  contained  within  the  end  of  theology,  and  is  sub- 
servient to  it,  theology  ought  to  command  all  other  sciences,  and 

*  How  beautifully  lie  speaks !  "  Ista  scientia  (Theologia)  quam  vis  sit  una,  tameii  perfecta 
est  et  sufflciens  ad  omnem  huiuiinani  perfectionem,  propter  efficaciam  diviui  luminis. 

Unde  perticit  hominem  et  in  operatione  recta  et  quaiiitum  ad  contemplationem  veritatis : 
unde  quantum  ad  quid  practica  est  et  etiaiu  speculativa.  Sed,  quia  scientia  omnis  principa  liter 
pensauda  est  ex  fine!  tiuis  autem  ultimus  istius  doctrinae  est  contemplatio  primae  veritatis  iu 
patria,  ideo  priucipaliter  speculativa  est.  Et  cum  habitus  speculative  siut  tres,  secundum  Phi- 
losophum  (6  Ethic,  Cap.  VII.),  scilicet  sapientia,  scientia  et  iutellectus:  dicimus  quod  est  sa- 
pieutia,  eo  quod  altissimas  causas  considerat  et  est  sicut  caput  et  principalis  et  ordiuatrix  om- 
nium scientiarum  ;  et  est  etiam  magis  diceuda  sapientia  quam  metaphysica,  quia  causas  altis- 
Bima  per  modum  ipsarum  causarum,  quia  per  mspirationem  a  Deo  immediate  acceptam;  meta- 
physica autein  considerat  causas  altissimas  per  rationes  ex  creaturis  assumptas.  Unde  ista 
doctrina  magis  etiam  diviita  diceuda  est,  quam,  metaphysica;  quia  est  divina  quantum  ad  sub- 
iectuni  et  quantum  ad  modum  accipieudi;  metaphysica  autein  quantum  ad  subjectum  tautum. 
Sed  sapieutia,  ut  dicit  Philosophus  (in  6  Ethic,  Cap.  VIII.,  Vel.  VII.).  considerat  conclusiones  et 
principia ;  et  ideo  sapientia  est  scientia  et  iutellectus ;  cum  scientia  sit  de  conclusionibus  et  iu- 
tellectus  de  priucipiis."     (Loc.  Cit.  Prologus,  Qu.  I.,  Art.  Til.,  Qutestiunc.  III.,  p.  7.) 

t  "  Contemplatio  autem  Dei  est  dupliciter.  Una  per  creaturas,  quae  imperfecta  est,  ratione 
jam  dicta,  iu  qua  contemplatioue  Philosophus  (10  Ethic,  Cap.  IX.),  felicitatem  contemplativam 
posuit,  qua}  tameii  est  felicitas  viae;  et  ad  banc  ordiuatur  tota  cognitio  philosophica,  quae  ex 
rationibus  creaturaruru  procedit.  Est  alia  Dei  contemplatio,  qua  videtur  immediate  per  suam 
esseutiam;  et  lnec  perfecta  est,  quse  erit  in  patria  et  est  homiui  possibilis  secundum  fidei  sup- 
positionem.  Unde  oportet  ut  ea  quaj  sunt  ad  fiuem  proportionentur  flni,  quatenus  nomo  maim- 
ducatur  ad  Ultra  coutemplatiouem  in  statu  via  per  coguitiouem  uon  a  creaturis  sumptam,  sed 
immediate  ex  divino  luiuine  inspiratum ;  et  ha?c  est  doctrina  theologian.  Ex  hoc  possumus 
habere  duas  conclusiones.  Una  est.  quod  ista  scientia  imperat  omnibus  aliis  scientiis  tauquam 
principalis:  alia  est  quod  ipsa  utitur  in  obsequium  sui  omnibus  aliis  scientiis  quasi  vassal  lis, 
sicut  patet  in  omnibus  artibus  ordinatis.  quarum  fluis  unius  est  sub  line  alterius,  sicut  finis  pig- 
nieutariae  artis,  qui  est  coufectio  medicinarum,  ordiuatur  ad  fiuem  medicinal  qui  est  sanitas: 
unde  medicus  imperat  pigineutario  et  utitur  pigmentis  ab  ipso  factis  ad  suum  fiuem.  Ha.  cum 
finis  tolius  philosophise  sit  infra  flaem  theologiae,  et  ordinatus  ad  ipsam.  Theologia  debet  omni- 
bus aliis  scientiis  iniperare  et  uti  his  quaj  iu  eis  traduutur."     (Prolog.,  Quoest.  L,  Art.  I.,  p.  5.) 
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turn  to  its  use  those  things  which  they  treat  of."  He  shows, 
very  beautifully,  how  vast  is  the  embrace  of  theology,  on  account 
of  its  sublimity ;  for  he  says,  the  more  sublime  knowledge  is,  so 
much  greater  is  its  unity,  and  so  much  wider  the  circle  of  its 
expansion.*  The  Divine  intellect,  which  is  the  most  sublime  of 
all,  by  the  light,  which  is  God  himself,  possesses  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  all  things.  He  then  demonstrates  that  it  is  partly 
practical;  though,  on  account  of  its  end,  it  is  principally  specu- 
lative. It  is  philosophy,  for  it  considers  the  highest  causes.  But 
philosophy  considers  conclusions,  and  principles;  and,  therefore, 
philosophy  is  deduction,  and  induction— since  deduction,  has  to 
do  with  conclusions;  and  induction,  with  principles.!  Articles 
of  faith  are  the  prima  principia  of  theology,  which  proceeds  upon 
them  without  rejecting  the  " communia  principia"  The  science 
of  reason,  depends  on  the  light  of  the  active  intellect;  the  science 
of  theology,  upon  the  infused  light  of  faith.  These  principles 
cannot  be  proved,  they  can  only  be  defended — just  as  no  artificer 
ca-n  prove  his  principles.^  Then,  the  Angelical  shews  how  the 
intellect  becomes  illuminated,  when  led  by  faith — illustrating  the 
motto  of  the  monastic  school,  nisi  credideritis,  non  intelligetis :  § 
and,  finally,  how  ||  all  things  treated  of  in  theology,  are  either 
God,  or  creatures — in  as  far  as  they  proceed  from  God,  and  are 
related  to  God ;  and  how  argument  is  to  be  used  in  the  establish- 
ment and  defence  of  theologic  truth.!"     Having  shewn  theology 

*•' Aliqua  cognitio  quanto  altior  eat,  tanto  est  magis  unica  et  ad  plura  se  extendit :  unde 
intellectns  Dei,  qui  est  altissinms,  per  lumen  quod  est  ipse  Dens  omnium  reruni  cognitionem 
habet  distincte.  Ita  et  cum  ista  scieutia  sit  altissima  et  per  ipsum  lumen  inspirations  divinae 
efficaciam  habens,  ipsa  uuica  manens,  non  multiplicata,  diversamm  reruni  cousiderationem  ha- 
bet, non  tantuin  iu  comrauni,  sicut  metaphysica,  quae  considerat  omnia  inquantum  sunt  entia, 
non  descendens  ad  propriam  cognitionem'  mortalium,  vel  naturalium.  Ratio  enim  cutis,  cum 
sit  diversiflcata  in  diversis.  non  est  sufficiens  ad  specialem  re  rum  cognitionem;  ad  qnarum 
mauifestationem  divinum  lumen  in  se  ununi  maneus,  secundum  Beatum  Dionysimn  in  principio 
caelestis  Hierarchic,  efficaciam  habet."     (Prolog.,  Qu.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  6.) 

t  The  Angelical  here  follows  Aristotle,  and  in  order  to  make  his  meaning  clearer,  the  modern 
terminology  nas  been  adopted.    The  Stagyrite  says : — 

"  'Ecrrw  drj  01?  aXrjdevu  rj  rpvxv  TU  fcarcKpavcu  r]  anoQavcu,  news  rov  apiBfiov 
ravra  dean  texvtj,  etugttiiuii,  fypovrjcig,  oo<j>ia,  vovg-  ^vTolijipet  yap  Kai  oofy  evdexerai 
dtaipevdecrdat."  (Vid.  Ethica  Nicomachea,  Lib.  VI.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  67.  Vol.  II.,Aristotelis,  Opp., 
Parisiis  Didot.) 

%  "  Et  quod  objicitur,  quod  non  est  certissimus  aliquis  in  ista  doctrina,  dicimus,  quod  falsum 
est:  magis  etiam  fidelis  et  firmius  assentit  his  qua*  sunt  fidei  quam  etiam  primis  principiis  ra- 
tionis.  Et  quod  dicitur,  quod  fides  est  infra  scientiam,  non  loquitur  de  fide  mfusa,  sed  de  fide 
acquisita,  quae  est  opinio  fortiticata  rationibus.  Habitus  autem  istorum  principiorum,  scilicet 
articulorum,  dicitur  fides  et  non  intellectns,  quia  ista  principia  supra  rationem  sunt,  et  ideo 
humana  ratio  ipsa  perfecte  capere  non  valet,  et  sic  fit,  quaedam  defectiva  cognitio,  non  ex  de- 
fectu  certitudinis  cognitorum,  sed  ex  defectu  cognoscentis.  Sed  tamen  ratio  manuducta  per 
fidem  excrescit  in  hoc  lit  ipsa  credibilia  plenius  comprehendat.  et  tunc  ipsa  quodammodo  mtel- 
ligit:  unde  dicitur  Isa.  VII.,  9,  secundum  aliam  litteram  :  Nisi  credideritis,  non  intelligetis." 
(Qxicestiuncula  III. ,  Solutio  Qucest.  1.,  Art.  III.,  p.  1.) 

§  Isaias,  VII. ,  9.  II  Art.  V. 

If  "  Subjectum  habet  ad  scientiam  ad  minus  tres  comparationes.  Prima  est,  quod  quaecum- 
que  sunt  in  scientia  debent  contineri  sub  subjecto.  Unde  considerantes  hanc  conditionem, 
posuerunt  res  et  signa  esse  subjectum  hu.ius  scientia? :  quidam  autem  totum  Christum,  id  est 
caput  et  membra ;  eo  quod  quidquid  in  hac  scientia  traditnr,  ad  hoc  reduci  videtur.  Secunda 
comparatio  est.  quod  subjecti  coguitio  principaliter  attenditur  in  scientia.  Unde,  quia  ista 
scientia  principaliter  est  ad  cognitionem  Dei,  posuerunt  Deum  esse  subjectum  ejus.  Tertia 
comparatio  est,  quod  per  subjectum  distinguitur  scientia  ab  omnibus  aliis;  quia  secautur  scien- 
tiie  quemadmodum  et  res,  tit  dicitur  in  3  de  Anima  (text.  XXXVIII.,  vel.  Cap.  VIII.):  et  secun- 
dum banc  cousiderationem,  posuerunt  quidam  credibile  esse  subjectum  hujus  scientiae.  HaBO 
enim  scientia  in  hoc  ab  omnibus  aliis  differt,  quia  per  inspiratiouem  fidei  procedit.    Quidam 
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to  be  deduction,  philosophy,  induction  ;  and  the  highest  and  all- 
embracing  system  of  reaching  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity 
— to  which  all  other  sciences  and  arts  stand  in  the  relation  of 
vassals  to  their  liege  lord — the  Angelical  proceeds  to  treat  it  in 
its  various  parts. 

The  first  book,  "  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis,"  unfolds,  with  great 
fulness,  the  relations  in  the  inner  life  of  G-od;  and  brings  out, 
clearly,  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  truths  developed  in 
the  mysteries  of  Scripture,  or  indicated  in  a  vague  manner,  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

A  better  method  cannot  be  conceived,  of  fixing  the  truths  of 
religion  on  students'  minds.  Probably,  one  article  would 
suffice  for  a  single  lecture — to  state  clearly,  and  in  logical  form, 
the  objections  of  adversaries,  so  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
about  the  real  point — then,  to  expand  a  general  principle,  which 
would  elucidate  the  whole  question,  and  throw  light,  in  all 
directions,  over  the  subject-matter — and  finally,  to  enter,  argu- 
ment by  argument,  into  the  objections  thus  proposed,  and  answer 
them,  according  to  the  general  principle  or  solution,  could  not 
but  act  with  very  useful  effect  upon  the  young  divine.  To  learn 
to  state  a  difficulty,  is  a  great  thing ;  to  detect  the  principle  in- 
volved in  it,  is  a  greater ;  and,  so  to  meet  it,  as  to  show  clearly 
its  fallacy,  is  the  greatest :  for  this  implies  the  other  two.* 

In  displays  of  this  kind,  there  were  grand  openings  for  men \  of 
talent.  It  was  not  easy  for  ability  long  to  lie  hid  in  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  his  unparalled  brilliancy,  solidity, 
and  creative  power,  in  such  occupations  as  these,  that  raised  up 
S.  Thomas  to  the  height,  not  only  of  popularity,  but  of  authority, 
when  comparatively  quite  a  youth. 

Nor  did  he  follow,  without  judging  for  himself,  the  renowned 


autem  opera  restaurationis  eo  quod  tota  scientia  ista  ad  consequendum  effectum  ordinatur. 
Si  autem  volumus  invenire  subjectum  quod  h;ec  omnia  compreheudat,  possumus  dicere  quod 
eus  divinum  cognoscibile  per  iuspirationem  est  subjectum  hivjns  scieutias.  Omnia  enim  qiue  in 
hac  scientia  eonsiderantur,  sunt  aut  Deus,  aut  ea  qua?  ex  Deo  et  ad  Deuin  sunt,  inquautum  hu- 
jusmodi:  sicut  etiam  medicus  considerat  signa  et  causas  et  niulta  hujusmodi,  inquautum  sunt 
■ana,  idest  ad  sauitatem  aliquo  modo  relata.  Uude  quanto  aliquid  niagis  aecedit  ad  veram  ra- 
tionem  Divinitatis,  principalius  consideratur  in  bac  scientia."  (Loco.  Git.,  Qu.  1.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  8.) 
*  It  is  in  his  first  "Distinctio"  that  the  Lombard  touches  on  his  celebrated  distinction  be- 
tween l'res,"  and  "signa."  These  are  his  words,  which  are  interesting  upon  many  counts : — 
"  Veteris  ac  novas  legis  continentiam  diligeudi  indagine  etiam  atque  etiam  considerantibus 
nobis,  previa  Dei  gratia.  Innotuit  sacrae  paginal  tractatores  circa  res  vel  signa  prsecipue  ver- 
sari.  Ut  enim  egregius  doctor  Augustiuus  ait  (in  libro  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  Cap.  II.),  omuis 
doctriua  vel  re  rum  est  vel  signorum :  sed  res  etiam  per  signa  discuntur.  Proprie  autem  hie  res 
appellautur  qiue  non  ad  siguilicandiim  aliquid  adhibentur:  signa  vero  quorum,  usus  est  in  slg- 
nilicaudo.  Eorum  autem  aliqua  sunt,  quorum  omuis  usus  estin  significaudo,  non  in  justifican- 
do  ;  id  est.  quibus  non  utiniur  nisi  aliquid  signirtcandi  gratia,  ut  aliqua  sacraiueuta  legalia:  alia 
qtua  non  solum  significant,  sed  conferuut  quod  intus  adjuvet,  sicut  evangelica  sacramenta.  Ex 
quo  aperte  intelligitur,  qua;  hie  appellentur  signa:  res  illae  videlicet  quia  ad  significaudum  ali- 
quid adhibeutur.  Ouine  ergo  signum  etiam  res  aliqua  est:  quod  enim  nulla  res  est,  omuiuo 
nihil  est,  ut  (in  eodem  lib.  et  cap.)  Augustinus  ait.  Non  autem  e  eonverso  omnia  res  signum 
est,  quia  non  adhibetur  ad  aliquid  significaudum.  Cumque  his  iutenderit  Theologorum  specu- 
latio  studiosaac  modesta  divinani  Scripturam  formani  pnescriptam  in  doctrina  teuere  advertet. 
De  his  ergo,  nobis  aditum  ad  res  divinas  aliquatenus  intelligendas,  Deo  duce,  aperire  volentibns, 
dissereudum  est :  et  primo  de  rebus,  postea  de  signis  disseremus."  (Liber  Primus  De  Mysterio 
Trinitatis,  Distinct.  I., p.  9.) 
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Master  of  the  "  Sentences  "  *  He  was  guided  by  the  Fathers,  the 
Scriptures,  and  tradition ;  his  mind  had  been  sharpened,  and  set 
in  order,  by  deep  study  of  Aristotle.  His  prison-time  at  San 
Giovanni,  when  he  mastered  reason  and  faith,  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  Stagyrite,  was  now  bringing  forth  its  fruit.  The  Lombard, 
though  most  able  in  collecting  and  comparing  authorities,  had 
not  that  keen  vision  of  the  reach  of  principles,  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Angelical.  When  S.  Thomas  found  him  swerving, 
he  did  not  follow.  He  commented  on  the  text,  and  came  to  his 
own  conclusion — and  wherever  he  has  differed  from  the  Lombard, 
posterity  has  justified  his  judgment,  by  adopting  his  conclusions. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  question  of  charity,  since  it  well  touches 
upon  an  interesting  point,  personal  to  every  one,  and  shews  the 
method  of  the  young  Bachelor,  when  bringing  his  text-book  to 
account.     It  will  be  interesting,  briefly  to  state  the  points. 

In  his  seventeenth  Distinction,  the  Lombard  says  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  love,  or  charity,  by  which  we  love  God  and  our 
neighbour."  f  Now,  the  Angelical  altogether  parts  company  with 
him  here.  Nor  is  it  a  minor  point.  It  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance — whether  the  charity  that  exists  in  our  souls  be  God, 
or  a  creature ;  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  or  something  created. 
The  Lombard  declares  it  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit ;  6.  Thomas  proves, 
that  is  a  created  charity — that  it  is  an  "  accidens  ;  "  and  increases 
or  diminishes  in  the  soul,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  what  we  may  almost  call  a  treatise,  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  teaching  of  the  "  Sentences,"  on  this 
important  question. 

To  give  one  or  two  of  his  proofs :  whatever  is  received  into 
anything,  is  received  according  to  the  mode  (or  nature)  of  the 


*  Here  is  an  instance,  which  will  he  presently  touched  upon,  as  explained  by  Werner  :— 
"  Die  Ausicht  des  Lombarden,  dass  die  im  Menscheu  wirkende  Charitas  der  heilige.Geist  selber 
sei,  widerlegt  Thomas  aus  den  Grundsatzen  der  Aristotelischen  Anthropologic  und  Moral.  Die 
eiugegossene  Charitas  steht  zu  der  ubernatihlichen  Giite  des  Menscheu  in  demselben  VerhaJt- 
nisse,  wie  die  erworbene  Tugend  zu  der  uatiiilichen  Giite  des  Meuscheu.  Die  erworbene  Tn- 
gend  niacht  den  Meuschen  uud  seine  Werke  gut:  dasselbe  muss  demuach  in  ihrer  Weise  auch 
die  Charitas  wirken.  Nun  aber  ist  jegliches  Sein  eines  Diuges,  mithin  auch  sein  Gutseiu  aus 
einer  inharirenden  Form  des  Diuges  abzuleiten;  und  ebeu  so  lasst  sich  ein  vollkommenes  Wir- 
ken nur  aus  einem  Im  Wirkenden  selber  ausgebildeten  Habitus  erklaren.  Daher  muss  die 
Charitas  eine  Form  und  ein  Habitus  des  Menschen  selber  sein.  Der  heilige  Geist  ist  demuach 
nicht  die  causa  formalis,  sondern  als  die  Liebe  selber  die  causa  exemplaris,  uud  iu  Vereiuiguug 
mit  dem  Vater  und  Sohne  die  causa  cfflcicns  der  ubernatiirlichen  Giite  uud  Verdienstlichkeit  des 
sittlichen  Lebens  und  Wirkens."    ( Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  331.) 

t  "  Ipse  idem  Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  sive  caritas,  ana  nos  diligimus  Deum  et  proximum  ; 
quae  caritas  cum  ita  est  iu  nobis  ut  nos  faciat  diligere  Deum  ac  proximum,  tunc  Spiritus  Sauctus 
dicitur  mitti  ac  dari  nobis:  et  qui  diligit  ipsam  dilectiouem  qua  diligit  proximum,  in  eo  ipso 
Deum  diligit :  quia  ipsa  dilectio  Deus  est,  idest  Spiritus  Sanctus."  (Dist.  XVII.,  vide  Opp.  S.  T., 
Vol.  VI.,  Lib.  I.,  p.  133.)  The  Lombard  quotes  authorities,  especially  S.  Augustine,  in  support  of 
this  Tiew.  For  instance,  S.  Augustine  on  S.  John :  "  Dilectissimi,  diligamtis  invicem,  quia  dilec- 
tio ex  Deo  est :  et  omnia  qui  diligit,  ex  Deo  natus  est,  et  cognovit  Deum  :  qui  non  diligit  non 
cognovit  Deum,  quia  Deus  dilectio  est.  Ista  contextio  satis  aperte  declarat  eamdem  ipsam  fra- 
ternam  dilectionem  (nam  fraterua  dilectio  est  qua  diligimus  invicem)  non  solum  ex  Deo,  sed 
etiani  Deum  esse,  tanta  auctoiitate,  Joannis  scilicet,  pruedicari.  Cum  ergo  de  dilectione  diligi- 
mus fratrem,  de  Deo  diligimus  fratrem :  nee  potest  fieri  ut  eamdem  dilectionem  non  prsecipue 
diligamus  qua  fratrem,  diligimus,  quoniam  Deus  dilectio  est."  "  Item :  '  Qui  non  diligit  fratrem, 
non  est  in  dilectione ;  et  qui  non  est  in  dilectione,  non  est  in  Deo,  quia  Deus  dilectio  est.'  Ecce 
apertissime  dicit  fraternam  dilectionem  Deum  esse."    (Distinct.  XVII., p.  133.) 
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recipient.  But  uncreated  love,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  creature.  But  the  mode  (of  the  creature)  is 
finite ;  therefore,  some  finite  love  must  be  received  by  the  creature. 
Now,  whatever  is  finite,  is  created;  therefore,  there  is  some 
created  charity  in  a  soul  having  the  Holy  Ghost.*  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  which  the  Angelical  sets  out  with, 
and  which  was  fruitful  of  many  momentous  consequences,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  first  principle,  which,  therefore,  had  not  to  be 
proved.  Again:  Every  "assimilatio"  is  effected  by  some  form; 
but  we  are  made  like  to  God  Himself,  by  charity ;  which,  being 
lost,  the  soul  is  said  to  be  deformed.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
charity  is  a  certain  created  form,  abiding  in  the  soul.f  Again : 
Whatever  can  come  and  go,  without  the  subject  corrupting,  is  an 
accident :  charity  is  such  ;  therefore,  &c.  J  This  is  the  "  solutio : " 
Whatever  is  joined  to  a  thing  after  it  is  complete  in  itself,  comes 
to  it  by  way  of  accident ;  unless,  perchance,  it  be  assumed  into  a 
participation  of  its  substantial  being.  But  this  is  not  enough  to 
make  it  an  accident  in  itself;  for  a  thing  can  be  a  substance  in 
itself,  and  yet  be  related  to  something  else  as  an  accident — like 
clothing :  but  if  it  comes  after  the  being  is  complete,  as  an 
inherent  form,  it  is  necessarily  an  accident.  And  since  charity 
comes  to  the  soul,  which  is  naturally  complete,  as  a  form,  per- 
fecting it  in  the  order  of  grace  (in  esse  gratia),  as  has  been  said 
before ;  it  follows  that  it  must  be  an  accident.§  Once  more : 
against  those  who  say  that  charity  cannot  increase  in  the  soul— 


*  "  Omne  quod  recipitur  in  aliquo,  recipitur  in  eo  per  modum  recipients.  Sed  amor  increa- 
tus,  qui  est  Spiritus  Sanctus,  participator  increatura.  Ergo  secundum  modum  ipsius  creator®. 
Sed  modus  ejus  est  finitus.  Ergo  oportet  quod  recipiatur  in  creatura  aliquis  amor  finitus.  Sed 
omne  iiuitum  est  creatum.  Ergo  iu  anima  habente  Spiritual  sanctum,  est  aliqua  caritas  creata. 
.  .  .  ."  Again,  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Augelical's  subtle  mode  of  reasouiug: — "  Pneterea 
coustat  quod  Deus  aliquo  modo  est  in  Sanctis  quo  nou  est  in  creaturis.  Sed  ista  diversitas  non 
potest  poni  ex  parte  ipsius  Dei,  qui  eodem  modo  se  habet  ad  omnia.  Ergo  videtur  quod  sit  ex 
parte  creatime,  scilicet  quod  ipsa  creatura  habeat  aliquid  quod  alia  non  habeut.  Aut  ergo  habet 
lpsum  divinum  esse  ;  et  sic  omnes  justi  assumerentur  a  Spiritu  Sancto  in  unitatem  personam, 
eicut  natura  humana  assumpta  est  a  Cbristo  in  unitatem  personae  ipsius  Filii  Dei:  quod  nou 
potest  esse.  Aut  oportet  quod  ilia  creatura,  in  qua  speciali  modo  Deus  esse  dicitur,  habeat  iu  se 
aliquem  effectum  Dei,  quern  alia  non  habeut.  Iste  autem  effectus  non  potest  esse  tantum  actus  ; 
quia  sic  in  justis  dormientibus  non  esset  alio  modo  quam  iu  aliis  creaturis.  Ergo  oportet  quod 
sit  aliquis  habitus.  Oportet  igitur  aliquem  habitum  caritatis  creatum  esse  in  annua,  secundum 
quern  Spiritus  Sanctus  ipsain  iuhabitare  dicitur."  {Dist.  XVII.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  I.,  p.  136.  See  also 
Art.  IV.,  p.  140;  then  Secunda  Secunda:,  Qucest.  XXIIL,  Art.  II.,  p.  82,  Tom.  III.) 

t  "  Oranis  assimilatio  fit  per  formam  aliquam.  Sed  per  caritatem  efflcimur  conformes  ipsi 
Deo  ;  qua  amissa,  dicitur  anima  deformari.  Ergo  videtur  quod  caritas  sit  quasdam  forma  creata 
inanens  iu  anima."     (Loco  citato.) 

t  "Quidquid  potest  adesse  et  abesse  praeter  subject!  corruptionem,  est  accidens.  Caritas 
est  hujusmodi.     Ergo,  etc."     {Dist.  XVII.,  Art.  II.,  p.  138.) 

The  Lombard's  mistake  is  thus  touched  upon  by  ^Veruer:  Der  Lombarde  ubersieht,  dass  es 
neben  der  actuellen  Gnade  audi  eine  habituelle  gibt;  er  denkt  uur  an  die  Impulse  des  heiligen 
Geistes,  den  er  die  Liebe  uenut.  Aus  diesem  Gruude  gibt  er  auch  keine  wesentliche  Mehruug 
der  Liebe  zu,  die  jedoch  uicht  bestritten  werdeu  kauu,  sobald  man  die  Charitas  als  etwa.s  (it-s- 
chaffene8  erkannt.hat.  uud  die  verschiedeneu,  zwischen  dem  Zugestiinduisse  und  der  Veruei- 
nung  einer  weseutlichen  Mehrung  der  Charitas  steheuden  mittleren  Meiuungeu  find  niAht  zu 
hiilteu,  well  sie  entweder  widersinnig,  oder  nur  aus  der  Voraussetzuug  einer  wesentlicheu  Meh- 
ruug erklarbar  sind.     (Vol.1.,   Cap.  IV., p.  330.) 

i  "  Omne  illud  quod  advenit  alicui  post  esse  completum,  advenit  aibi  accideutaliter ;  nisi 

forte  assumatur  ad  participatiouem  ipsius  esse  substant  talis Sed  hoc  tarn  en  non 

sutficit  ut  dicatur  accidens  iu  se :  potest  enim  aliquid  in  se  substantia  esse,  et  advenire  alicui 
accideutaliter,  sicut  vestimenta;  sed  si  adveniat  post  esse  completum  ut  forma  iuhaereus,  de 
necessitate  est  accidens.  Et  quia  post  esse  naturale  aniuiaj  advenit  sibi  caritas  ut  torina  per- 
nciens  ipsam  ad  esse  gratia},  prout  dictum  est  .  .  .  ideo  oportet  ouod  sit  accidens."  (Dist. 
XV1L,  Art.  II., p.  138.) 
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"Solutio:"  Some  maintained  that  charity  does  not  increase 
essentially,  and  their  opinion  was  fourfold.  For  some  said,  "  ut 
Magister  [the  Lombard]  in  littera"  that  charity  secundum  se 
does  not  increase,  bnt  is  said  to  be  increased  in  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  advance  in  charity — et  hoc  quia  ponit  caritatem  esse  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  in  quern  variatio  non  cadit.  Sed  hoc  non  potest  stare, 
because  it  cannot  be  understood  that  we  advance  in  charity,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  something  be  done  in  us  which  had  not 
been  done  before;  and  this  cannot  be  merely  an  act,  for  every 
act  is  ex  virtute  aliqua,  and  the  perfect  act  by  which  we  are  united 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  virtue  perfected  through  habit.* 

These  extracts  suffice  to  show  one  thing — that  the  Angelical 
had  an  excessively  keen  eye.  And  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  carefully,  the  articles  under  Distinction  the  Seven- 
teenth, will  see  the  kind  of  refutation  the  young  Aquinas  was 
capable  of  giving  to  the  received  doctrines  of  a  learned  man, 
upon  a  delicate  and  sufficiently  abstruse  question.f  The  fact  is, 
the  Lombard  forgot  that  there  is  an  habitual  grace — besides  actual 
grace,  which,  of  course,  he  admitted ;  and  he  was  so  carried  away 
— if  one  can  use  such  an  expression  of  a  man  so  steady — with  the 
impulses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  called  love,  that  he  did  not 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  spirit  is  not  the  causa  formalis 
but  (as  love)  the  causa  exemplaris,  and  (in  union  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son)  the  causa  efficiens  of  the  supernatural  operations  of 
the  moral  man.J 

No  doubt,  it  was  this  masterly  practice  of  our  Saint,  which 
gained  him  such  a  name ;  and  which  caused  those  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  his  work  on  the  "  Sentences,"  to  speak  of  it  in  such 
high  terms.  It  was  in  giving  these  lectures  that,  as  a  beginner — 
as  he  had  done  at  Naples — he  outshone  the  most  learned  and 
experienced  doctors  in  the  then  flourishing  Paris  schools.§ 

*  "  Quidam  posuerunt  caritatem  essentialiter  non  augeri,  et  horum  fuit  quadruplex  opinio. 
Quidam  enim  dixerunt,  ut  Magister  in  littera,  quod  caritas  secundum  se  non  augetur,  sed  dici- 
tur  augeri  in  nobis,  iuquautum  nos  in  caritate  proficimus  ;  et  hoe  quia  pouit  caritatem  esse 
Spiritum  sanctum,  in  quern  variatio  non  cadit.  Sed  hoc  non  potest  stare  :  quia  non  est  intelli- 
gihile,  quod  nos  in  caritate,  quae  Spiritus  Sauctus  est,  proficianius,  nisi  aliquid  fiat  in  nobis  quod 
prius  non  fuit;  et  hoc  non  potest  esse  tantuni  actus,  cuiu  omnis  actus  sit  ex  virtute  aliqua,  et 
actus  perfectus,  quali  Spiritu  Sancto  unimur,  est  a  virtute  perfects  per  habitum.  Alii  dixerunt, 
quod  caritas  essentialiter  non  augetur,  sed  dicitur  augeri,  inquantum  magis  firmatur  in  subjec- 
to,  secundum  ipsam  radicationem.  Sed  ex  hoc  etiam  sequitur  ipsam  augeri  essentialiter.  .  . 
.  Alii  dixerunt  quod  caritas  essentialiter  non  augetur,  sed  adveuiente  majori  caritate.  minor 
caritas,  quse  inerat  destruitur.  Hoc  etiam  nou  potest  stare:  quia  nulla  forma  destruitur,  nisi 
vel  ex  contrario  agente,  vel  per  accideus  ex  corruptione  subject!  ....  alii  dixerunt,  quod 
caritas  non  augetur  nisi  quantum  ad  fervorem.  Sed  hoc  etiam  non  potest  stare  :  quia  fervor 
caritatis  dupliciter  accipitur:  proprie  et  metaphorice.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  dicendum,  quod  caritas 
essentialiter  augetur."     (Dist.  XVII.,  Quaest.  II.,  Art.  I.,  p.  143.) 

t  The  reader  will  observe,  on  reading  the  articles  of  S.  Thomas,  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, what  great  use  he  made  of  the  anthropological  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite. 

$  Another  interesting,  though  not  very  practical  question,  in  which  S.  Thomas,  if  he  does 
not  differ  with  the  Magister,  certainly  does  not  approve  of  his  statement  taken  absolutely,  is 
regarding  the  power  of  creatures  to  create.  This  is  the  sort  of  question  that  the  scholastics 
loved  to  ventilate.     (See  Duraiidus,  a  St.  Portiano  in  II,  Sent.  Dist.,  I.,  qu.  4.) 

§  Werner  says : — "  In  den  Erorterungen  iiber  die  Creation  in)  Allgemeinen  kommt  Thomas 
auf  die  Ausicht  zu  sprechen,  welche  der  Lombavde  gelegentlich  (IV.,  dist.  5)  geaiissert,  dass 
Gott  das  Vermogen  zu  schaffen  auch  einem  Geschopfe  ha'tte  mittheilen  konnen,  obwol  er  es  in 
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All  that  need  be  said  is  that  Thomas,  in  his  resolution  of  the 
above  question,  as  also  in  his  teaching  on  the  relations  of  the 
angels  to  one  another,  and  on  their  happiness,  with  his  distinction 
of  operatio  cum  mota  and  operatio  in  ultima  perfections,  shows  a 
far  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
than  either  Albert  or  Alexander:  while  the  Lombard,  on  the 
point  of  prcemium,  maintained  the  strange  idea,  which  S.  Thomas 
repudiates,  that  the  angels  can  continually  go  on  increasing  in 
merit  till  the  last  day;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  term  of 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  at  which  they  have  not  yet  arrived. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  by  means  of  extracts,  to  show,  as 
one  would  wish,  the  great  mastery  that  our  Saint  attained  over 
theological  and  philosophical  problems.  To  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  great  intellectual  gifts  of  the  Angelical,  his  entire  works 
must  be  laboriously  studied.  The  principal  object  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  and  extracts  has  been,  to  show,  first,  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  Angelical ;  and  then,  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  the  firm  and  uncompromising  stand' 
taken,  at  the  very  outset,  by  S.  Thomas,  against  the  pretensions 
of  mere  human  philosophy.  By  boldly  placing  theology  as  a 
queen,  reigning  paramount  amidst  her  vassals — a  queen  not 
only  holding  her  own,  but  with  a  fearless  and  uncompromising 
voice,  declaring  that  all  were  made  to  be  her  ministers — the 
Angelical  sets  himself  wholly  against  the  encroachments  of 
human  reason ;  and  fakes  up  ground,  which  he  never  ceased  to 
defend,  and  to  maintain,  during  the  whole  of  his  intellectual 
career.  And,  finally,  the  bold  independence  of  his  mind  is  clearly 
manifested  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  puts  the  Lombard 
on  one  side  in  an  important  question  ;  and  carries  with  him,  in  the 
contrary  view  which  he  takes,  nearly  every  theologian  who  has 
since  written  upon  the  question. 

There  is  also  another  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
weighing  the  influence  of  the  Angelical  upon  theological  thought, 
viz.,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  indulge  in  dangerous  originality  of 
thought  or  theory;  nor  was  he  ever  seduced  by  a  delusion 
common  to  many  able  thinkers,  that  man,  of  himself,  is  able  to 
give  law  to  the  world.  He  had  sufficient  greatness  and  clearness 
of  mind,  sufficient  intellectual  modesty,  to  assure  him  that  his 


Wirklichkeit  uicht  gethan  habe.  Thomas  erwiedert,  dass  man  diess  beziehungsweise  be.jahen 
and  verneiueu  konne.  Versteht  man — ex  parte  creantis — iinter  Schaffen  eine  Thatigkeit,  die 
keiue  andere  zu  ihrer  Voraussetzung  hat,  so  kaun  eiuzig  das  Wirken  Gotten  oder  der  cau.xa 
prima  schopferisch  sein;  in  diesem  Sinue  ist  also  die  Schopfermacht  incominunicabel.  Versteht 
ma ,u— ex  parte  create- unter  Schaffeu  das  Hervorbriugen  von  etwas,  das  nichts  anderes  zn  seiner 
Grundlage  hat,  so  ist  es  Hervorbringung  des  Seins,  welches  nach  dem  Bnche  ile  eausis  das  Brtt* 
geschaffene  aller  Dinge  ist;  und  ein  solches  Hervorbriugen  lasst  sich  audi  ala  eiu  in  Kraft  tier 
causa  prima  gewirkter  Act  ,einer  caasa  secunda  weuigstens  deukeu.  Dieses  Denkbare  aber  ala 
wirklich  gescheheud  anzuuehmeu,  ware  haretisch."    (B.  7.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  333,  334.) 
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triumph  would  depend  upon  adhering  to  the  traditional  teaching 
of  the  Church  ;  and  that,  if  his  fame  and  power  were  to  go  down 
to  posterity,  as  a  lasting  influence,  it  would  be  on  the  condition 
of  his  interpreting,  not  self,  but  the  living  voice  of  an  infallible 
Guide  according  to  its  truest  meaning;  and  of  enforcing,  with 
arguments  which  could  not  be  overthrown,  the  saving  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt  that  to  leave  the  Church,  and  to  trust 
to  self,  would  be  to  rely  upon  a  support  that  lacks  stability ; 
whilst  to  adhere  to  the  one  Living  Voice,  and  to  sink  human 
ingenuity,  would  be  to  identify  himself  with  a  power  which  has 
God  for  its  stay,  and  everlasting  truth  for  its  support.  It  wTas 
because  the  Angelical  was  a  true  interpreter  of  Church  doctrine, 
that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us ;  and,  because  he  was  the 
most  accurate  of  interpreters,  that  his  name  still  holds  the  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  doctors  of  Christian  theology. 

It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  the  position  attained  by  the 
Angelical  in  the  Church,  and  at  the  general  bent  and  tenor  of 
his  mind,  not  to  perceive  that,  in  great  part,  his  success  was 
owing  to  the  marvelous  stability  of  his  character,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  grand  monastic  principles  of 
love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoration,  had  taken  possession  of, 
and  had  colored  the  whole  of  his  intelligence.  To  see  him  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  a  little  child ; 
to  see  him  lifted  up  to  God,  in  ecstacy  of  spirit,  in  his  prayers; 
to  think  on  his  spotless  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  and  then  to 
call  to  memory  his  genius,  is  to  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
depth,  balance,  and  steadiness  of  his  method,  and  for  the  singular 
influence  of  his  mind  upon  the  Catholic  religious  world.  When 
a  perfect  Doctor  is  also  a  perfect  Saint,  then  the  world  receives 
not  merely  a  fading  light,  but  a  lasting  illumination. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    "SENTENCES.' 


PART     II. 

The  second  book  of  the  Commentary,  on  "  The  creation  and 
formation  of  corporeal  and  spiritual  things/'  &c.,*  is  full  of 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.  For,  first,  it  strikes  directly 
against  the  theories  of  the  East,  and  those  pantheistic  tendencies, 
which  the  commentators  on  Aristotle  had  brought  into  the 
schools :  and,  secondly,  it  boldly  confronts  the  cardinal  error  of 
rationalism,  and,  consequently,  the  principles  propagated  by  Abe- 
lard,  which  proceed  from  putting  the  light  of  the  human 
intelligence  in  the  place  of  the  light  of  faith.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  this  book  to  considering  "  Creation  " — 
the  creation  of  angelic  life — the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of 
man.  In  his  treatment  of  these  all-important  questions,  he 
combats  the  teaching  of  the  East,  by  putting  creatures  in  the 
place  of  Divine  emanations  ;  makes  the  Creator,  and  the  creature, 
essentially  distinct;  proves,  with  most  cogent  reasoning,  the 
principles  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  the  Htness  of  those  results 
which  flow  from  them.  Alexander  and  Albert  had  treated 
"  Creation  "  before  him,  and  had  each,  in  his  own  way,  laboured 
very  earnestly  to  maintain  the  true  Christian  doctrine.  The  fact 
of  Aristotle  holding,  as  Albert  supposed,  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  and  the  connexion  of  this  theory  with  emanation,  made  it 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  destroy  it.  Albert,  who  has 
so  often  been  accused  of  being  enslaved  to  Aristotle,  shows  here 
the  injustice  of  that  accusation.  The  Stagyrite,  contrary  to  his 
usual  carefulness,  declared  that  he  had  the  consent  of  all  philoso- 
phers on  his  side,  to  the  effect  that  the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  never  had  any  beginning.  Albert  not  only  combats  him 
with  his  keen  philosophy,  but  oversets  him  with  the  arm  of  his- 
tory— rather  a  wonderful  thing  for  Albert — and  points  to  Plato, 


*  "  De  rerum  corporalium  et  spiritualium  creatione  et  formatione,  alilsque  pluribus  to  pertinentir 
bus." 
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the  most  celebrated  of  philosophers,  as  his  antagonist.*  S.  Thomas 
goes  to  work  somewhat  in  a  different  way.  His  treatise  is  more 
careful,  more  profound,  and  better  reasoned.  He  seems  to  have 
understood  the  Stagyrite  better  than  his  master;  and  toned 
Aristotle's  meaning  down,  so  as  to  offer  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  maintenance  of  orthodox  doctrine.f  There  were  many 
reasons  why  S.  Thomas  would  surpass  students  like  Albert  and 
Alexander,  in  such  questions  as  these.  Leaving  alone  his  ability, 
he  had  made  a  deeper  study  of  pagan  and  Eastern  thought,  than 
either  of  the  others.  There  is,  of  course,  no  denying  the  vast 
range  of  reading  of  Albert  and  Alexander — it  has  been,  indeed, 
alluded  to;  but  to  almost  as  wide  a  range,  Thomas  added  greater 
accuracy,  a  quality  indispensable  for  one  dealing  with  philosophic 
systems — breaking  them  down,  and  building  up  the  truth.  He 
carefully  studied  the  systems,  not  only  of  Plato  and  Aristotle : 
not  only  of  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  Avicenna:  but  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  Empedocles.  It  was  his  practice  not  to  mention  by  name 
the  errors  rife  in  his  own  day,  unless  writing  specially  against 
them.  He  seemed  to  consider  that,  by  upsetting  the  heresies 
from  which  they  were  derived,  he  was,  in  reality,  striking  all  the 
deeper  at  their  root.  Whilst  proving  them  false,  he  proved  them 
antiquated  also ;  and  without  deigning  to  mention  them  by 
name,  he  crushed  their  life  out,  by  treading  on  the  parent- 
monster.]; 

The  whole  of  his  treatment  on  Creation  is  evidently  worked 
out  with  very  great  care.  He  will  not  even  let  the  "Mag- 
ister"  pass  with  an  opinion  that  possibly  might  be  misunder- 
stood ;  for  instance,  as  to  whether  the  power  of  creating  could 
be  communicated  to  a  creature.8 


*  "Die  Griinde  des  Aristoteles  fur  die  Ewigkeit  der  Welt  werden  von  Albert  umstandlich 
besprochen,  und  jianientlich  aneli  urgirt,  dass  Aristoteles,  der  sicb  zuin  Zeugniss  fur  die  An- 
fangslosigkeit  der  Bewegungen  der  Himmelskorper  auf  den  einstimmigen  Consens  aller  Phi- 
losophen  berufen  will,  gerade  den  vorziiglichsten  ( prcecipuus)  unter  ihneu.  Plato  namlich,  iiber- 
6ebeu  babe.  Tbomas  bebauptet,  Aristoteles  babe  die  Ewigkeit  der  Welt  nicbt  apodiktisch 
hiugestelt,  seine  Meinung  sei  vielmebr  gewesen,  dass  sicb  fur  das  Kine  und  fiir  das  Andere,  fur 
die  anfangslose  Ewigkeit  und  fur  den  zeitlichen  Ursprung  der  Welt  nur  dialektiscbe  Griinde 
anfubren  lasseu — eine  Ansicht,  welcher  man  nur  zustimnien  konue."  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap. 
IV.,  p.  335.) 

t  Saying  that  the  non-eternity  of  the  world  cannot  be  demonstrated,  the  Angelical  re- 
marks:— "  Et  hoc  significant  verba  philosopbi  dieeutis  (/.  Topic.  Cap.  VII.,  in  fine)  quod  sunt 
quaedam  problemata  de  quibus  rationein  non  habenius,  ut  utrum  mundus  sit  seternus ;  unde  hoc 
ipse  demonstrare  nuuquam  intendit;  quod  patet  ex  suo  niodo  procedendi ;  quia  ubicumquo 
hanc  qiuestionem  pertractat,  semper  adjungit  aliquam  persuasionem  vel  ex  opinione  plurium, 
vel  approbatioue  rationum,  quod  nullo  modo  ad  demoustratorem  pertinet."  (Dist.  I.,  Quaest.  I, 
Art.  V.,  Mb.  II.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  392.) 

t  L.  II,  Dist.  I,  Quaest.  I,  Art.  Ill,  p.  388. 

§  Werner  thus  speaks  of  S.  Thomas's  view  of  the  possibility  of  proving  the  Creation  :— "  Ein 
apodiktischer  Beweis  ist  nach  Thomas  desshalb  nicht  moglich,  weil  die  Dinge  anders  sind  ira 
Sein,  als  in  ihrem  Werden  und  Enstehen ;  wie  sie  als  enstehende  bescbaft'en  gewesen  sein  mo- 
gen,  istuuserem  Denken  nicbt  erreichbar.  Rabbi  Moses  erziihlt,  man  babe  einen  Knaben  von 
aller  nienschlicben  Gesellscbaft  abgesondert  grossgezogeu ;  als  er  zu  den  Jabren  der  Reife  kam, 
fragte  er,  ob  und  wie  die  Menschen  enstandeu  seien:  als  man  ihm  sagte,  dass  der  Menscb.  bevor 
er  das  Licbt  der  Welt  erblicke,  neun  Monate  im  Mutterscboosse  liege,  so  lieilt  er  diess  fiir  eiuo 
Unmogliehkeit,  da  ja  der  Mensch.  wenn  er  nicht  frei  athmen,  esseri  n.  s.  w.  kiinue,  nicbt  einen 
Tag  zu  lebenim  Stande  ware.  Die  Scbliisse,  die  man  von  der  Entstehuugsart  der  Dinge  in  der 
bereits  gescbaffenen  Welt  auf  die  Entstehungsart  der  Welt  selber  macbt.  sind  nicht  Btichhfiltig, 
weil  die  Bedingungen,  die  fiir  das  jetzige  Entstehen  der  Einzeldinge  statt  haben,  Bewegung, 
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He  admits  that  "secundum  aliquid"  the  Lombard  is  right; 
and  then  shows  that,  in  another  sense,  his  opinion  would  be 
heretical.*  But  article  the  fifth  is  the  masterpiece  of  reasoning 
against  pantheistic  fallacies;  it  consists  of  ten  columns  of  printed 
matter;  it  gives  fourteen  arguments  in  favour  of  the  heresy, 
embracing  not  only  ancient  error,  but  also  the  dominant  doctrine 
related  to  the  eternity  of  the  world  held  at  that  day.  Most  of 
the  arguments  are  attributed  to  Aristotle,  the  Commentator,  and 
Avicenna.  To  give  them  would  take  too  long.  Having  stated 
the  objections  of  the  other  side,  the  Saint  then  offers  nine  sepa- 
rate proofs,  which,  some  think,  show  that  the  world  is  not 
eternal.  And,  then  comes  the  "  solutio"  in  which  he  makes  men- 
tion of  the  various  philosophical  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and 
others,  and  declares  them  false  and  heretical.f  He,  himself,  says 
he  agrees  with  those  who  follow  S.  Gregory,  and  say  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  but  that  it  is  received 
and  believed  through  Divine  revelation :  just  as  the  Trinity  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  although  it  is  impossible  for  there  to  be  no 
Trinity.  And,  by  this  means,  the  Angelical,  with  that  keenness 
which  was  quite  his  own,  obtains  a  locus  standi,  by  not  seeking 
to  prove  too  much ;  and  thus  shows  how  those  who  try  to  urge 
their  convictions,  on  either  side,  simply  put  forth  probable  or 
sophistical  opinions,  or  both.  He  says  that  those  things  which 
are  said  to  be  proved,  but  which  do  not  really  admit  of  proof, 
tend  rather  to  the  destruction,  than  to  the  confirmation,  of 
truth.]; 

zeitliche  Prioritat  der  bewegenden  Ursache  und  Contrarietaten  in  dem  gestaltenden  Stoffe,  auf 
den  Hervorgang  der  Diuge  aus  Gott  uiclit  zn  iibertragen  sind.  Thomas  besprieht  in  seineu 
veiscliiedeuen  Werken  mehrmals  diese  Frage;  die  meisten  Griinde  fttr  einen  zeitlichen  Anf'aug 
der  Welt  hat  er  in  seiuem  Commeutar  zu  den  Sentenzen  angefiihrt,  miter  diesen  auch  mehrere, 
welche  Albert  als  eigentliche  Beweisgriinde  geltend  gemacht  hatte."  ( Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  335, 
336.) 

*  The  Lombard's  view  is  thrown  iuto  this  shape: — "2.  Praeterea,  cirjuscumque  dignitatis 
creatura  est  capax.  haec  ab  eo  sibi  commnuicatnr  qui  sum  me  liberalis  est.  Sedpotentia  creandi 
communicabilis  est  ereaturae,  ut  intra,  in  4,  dist.  5,  Magister  dicit.  Ergo  videtur  quod  alicui 
ereaturae  sit  commuuicatum  quod  creet  .  .  .  Sed  contra,  Damascenus  (lib.  2,  de  ortho. 
Fid.,  Cap.  3.  in  fine.)  anatnematizat  omues  qui  dicunt  Angelos  illiquid  creare:  de  quibus  tamen 
magis  videtur  quam  de  aliis.  Ergo  videtur  quod  creare  solius  Dei  sit  .  .  ."  Then,  as  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  Lombard's  view: — "Ad  secundum  dicendum  quod  quidquid  est  com- 
niuuieabile  creatura},  de  hoc  quod  est  pertinens  ad  pefectionem  naturae  ejus,  coininuuicatnr  sibi: 
nou  autein  est  verum  de  perfectionibns  secundis:  sicut  non  oiuuis  homo  qui  receptibilis  est 
regiae  dignitatis,  a  Deo  factus  est  Rex:  et  sic  etiam  est  de  auctoritate  creandi,  secundum  illos 
qui  dicunt,  quod  creatio  potnit  creaturae  comniunicari."  (Dist.  I.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  III.,  Lib.  II.,  p. 
388.) 

t  Dist.  I.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  V.,p.  392. 

X  For  instance,  here  is  an  argument  of  Avicenna's— no  doubt  freely  employed  by  some  of 
the  free-thinking  Paris  students:—"  7.  Praeterea,  creator  nmudi  aut  praecedit  niundum  tanrum 
natura,  aut  etiam  duratione.  Si  natura  tantum,  sicut  causa  effectum :  ergo  quaudecumque  fuit 
creator,  fuit  creatura;  et  ita  luundus  ab  aeteruo.  Si  autein  duratione;  prius  autemet  posterius 
in  duratione  causat  rationem  temporis ;  ergo  ante  totuui  mundum  fuit  tempus,  et  hoc  est  im- 
possible: quia  tempus  est  accidens  motus,  nee  est  sinu  motu.  Ergo  impossible  est  mundum 
non  semper  fuisse.  Et  haec  est  ratio  Avicennae  in  sua  Metaph."  (Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  I.)  Here  is  the 
argument  of  the  "Commentator"  which,  no  doubt,  was  used  by  European  thinkers,  and  had 
poisoned  many  a  Christian  mind: — "  Omne  illud  cujus  motus  quandoque  est  et  quandoque 
quiescit,  reducitur  ad  aliquem  inotum  continuum,  qui  semper  est;  quia  hujus  successionis,  quae 
est  ex  vicissitudine  motus  et  quietus,  non  potest  esse  causa  aliquideodem  modo  se  habens ;  quia 
idem  eodem  modo  se  habens,  semper  facit  idem.  Ergo  oportet  quod  crusa  hujus  vicissitudinis 
sit  aliquis  motus  qui  non  est  semper :  et  sic  oportet  quod  habeat  aliquem  motuiti  pnecedeutera : 
et  cum  nou  sit  abire  in  infinitum,  oportet  deveuire  ad  aliquem  inotum  qui  semper  est;  et  sic 
idem  quod  prius.  Et  haec  ratio  est  Commentatorie  in  8  Physic,  ((text  9.)"  (Lib.  II.,  Dist.  I.,  Art. 
V.,  p.391.) 
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Such  being  the  case,  though  the  nine  arguments  tend  towards 
proving  the  Catholic  doctrine — lest  any  one  should  depend  on 
their  reasoning  as  conclusive,  and  eventually  find  it  fail,  and 
then  doubt  the  truth  of  the  conclusions — the  Saint  supplies  the 
answers  which  could  be  made  by  philosophers  to  them ;  so  that 
no  one  should  be  deceived,  either  by  those  who  attack,  or  those 
who  defend  the  truth  in  an  unwise  way. 

All  this  points  to  the  steadiness  of  mind,  and  of  judgment, 
which  made  the  Angelical  such  a  column  in  his  day.  His  course 
is  straight — following  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but  ever  pur- 
suing that  truth  which  his  mind  saw  and  loved.  He  cites  an 
example  from  Kabbi  Moses  *  of  the  boy  who  wTould  not  believe 
that  he  had  been  born — to  show  that  to  judge  of  things  at  their 
beginning,  by  what  they  are  when  grown  up,  is  not  a  safe  way 
of  coming  to  the  truth.f 

Nor  is  that  portion  of  the  Commentary  which  is  levelled  against 
the  cardinal  error  of  rationalism,  of  less  importance,  or  treated 
with  less  force. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  was  much  debated  in  the 
middle  ages,  has  ever  been  the  great  safeguard  in  the  Church, 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  human  intellect.  Consequently,  it 
has  been  a  doctrine  which  rationalists  have  ever  impugned  with 
unerring  instinct.  To  lift  up  the  human  intelligence  to  the 
highest  pitch;  to  make  it  the  sole  and  supreme  judge  of  all 
matters  ;  to  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  assert  what  it  asserts,  and 
to  reject  what  it  rejects,  has  ever  been  combined  with  a  denial  of 
that  doctrine  which  implies  a  darkening  of  the  intelligence,  and 
a  weakening  of  the  will.  If  the  reason  of  man  be  capable  of  those 
high  offices  which  the  rationalist  ascribes  to  it,  it  never  could  have 
been  blighted  by  sin,  or  have  been  shorn  of  its  keenness  and  its 
glory.  The  frame  of  mind  which  can  contemplate  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  its  effects,  and  can  look  upon  man  as  fallen  so  low, 
from  so  high  an  estate,  with  strong  passions  leading  him  astray, 
and  pride — which  is  the  deadliest  form  of  error — blinding  the 
power  of  his  vision,  is  altogether  different  from  that  frame  of 
mind  which  asserts  the  kingship  of   reason,  and  subjects  every- 


*  Lib.  De  Per  Plexis  Veteris  Testamenti,  Cap.  XVIII. 

t  "  Si  quis  ex  conditionibus  bominis  nati  et  perfecti  vellet  argumentari  de  conditionibus  ejus 
secundum  quod  est  imperfectus  in  utero  matris  existens,  deciperetur;  sicut  narrat  Rabbi  Moy- 
ses  (lib.  deperplexis  veteris  Testamenti,  Cap.  XVIII.),  de  quodam  puero,  qui  mortuamatre.  cum 
esset  paucorum  mensium.  et  uutritus  fuisset  in  auadam  insula  solitaria.  perveuiens  ad  annos 
discretion  is,  qusesivit  a  quodam,  an  bomines  essent  facti,  et  quomodo;  cni  cum  exponerent  or- 
dinem  nativitatis  bumanse.  objecit  puer  boc  esse  impossibile.  asseiens.  quia  homo  nisi  respiret 
etcomedat,  et  superflua  expellat,  nee  per  uuum  diem  vivere  potest;  unde  uec  in  utero  matris 
per  novem  menses  vivere  potest.  Similiter  errant  qui  ex  modo  fiendi  res  in  mundo  jam  perfceto 
vohmt  uecessitatem  vel  impossibilitatem  inceptionis  mundi  ostendere;  quia  quod  nunc  incipit 
esse,  incipit  per  motum  ;  unde  oportet  quod  movens  prsecedat  duratione:  oportet  etiam  quod 
prrecedat  natura,  et  quod  sint  contrarietates,  et  btec  omnia  uon  sunt  necessaria  hi  progressu 
uuiversi  esse  a  Deo."    (Dist.  I.,  Qwxst.  I.,  Art.  V.,  p.  393.) 
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thing  to  its  decision,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  other  court,  to 
which  man  may  appeal.  Here,  philosophy  is  placed  where  S. 
Thomas  took  so  much  trouble  to  place  theology;  and  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  become  as  the 
vassals  of  the  human  mind.  Theology,  as  well  as  the  rest,  has  to 
pay  its  homage;  and  its  dicta  and  dogmata  are  brought  before 
the  bar,  and  are  condemned,  or  acquitted,  according  as  they  do, 
or  do  not,  conform  to  the  supreme  cannons  of  man's  unassisted 
reason. 

Abelard  was  the  personification  of  the  rationalistic  spirit,  and 
S.  Bernard  combated  him  in  his  day,  as  has  been  seen;  so  did  the 
Lombard  school  fight  against  this  spirit ;  and  now,  S.  Thomas, 
in  his  turn,  brings  his  whole  vigour  to  bear  against  the  pride  of 
human  philosophy.  What,  then,  is  Abelard's  view  of  original 
sin  ?  In  point  of  fact,  he  denies  its  existence  altogether.  He 
admits  punishment;  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  mankind 
had  been  visited  with  a  dark  misfortune.  He  could  not  look 
upon  the  condition  of  man,  as  it  presented  itself  in  his  day,  and 
maintain  that  such  it  had  been  from  the  first.  He  said  that  men 
were  heirs  of  Adam's  punishment,  but  that  they  were  not  heirs 
of  Adam's  guilt.  But  where  there  is  no  guilt,  there  is  no  sin: 
hence,  he  declared  that  a  newly-born  child  was  altogether  without 
the  stain  of  guilt.*  This,  of  course,  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  whole  intellectual  system,  and  naturally  sprang  from  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  which  he  placed  the  human  mind. 

It  was  against  these  views,  and  such  as  these — the  fruit  of  over- 
weening love  of  human  intellectual  power — that  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools  directed  some  of  his  most  effective  reasoning. 

Abelard  had  been  singularly  bold  in  his  view  of  original  sin. 
Long  before  his  time,  S.  Augustine  had  taught — and  all  theo- 
logians are  at  one  with  him — that  wherever  there  is  punishment, 
there  must  also  be  guilt.  S.  Anselm  taught  that,  just  as  their 
children  would  have  inherited  original  justice,  if  our  first  parents 
had  remained  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  having  fallen,  their  children 
have  inherited  their  guilt.  S.  Anselm's  view  of  the  essence  of 
original  sin,  as  contracted  by  the  children,  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.    He  held  its  essence  to  consist  in  that  privation,  which 


*  S.  Thomas,  without  giving  any  name,  meutious  this  case.  "Alius  est  error  eorum  qui 
peccatum  originate  nomine  coucedentes  secundum  rem  negabant,  diceutes,  in  puero  nato  uul- 
fam  culpam  esse,  sed  solum  obligationem  ad  pamam  ;  et  hoc  manifeste  justitiae  divina»  repugns*, 
ut  scilicet  aliquis  ohligatur  ad  pamam  qui  culpam  non  habet,  cum  pama .juste  non  nisi  culpa*  uV- 
beatur."  (Dist.  XXX.,  Quoest.  I.,  Art.  II,  p.  658.)  He  gives  his  own  view  thus :— *'  Sic  ergo  dicen- 
duru  est,  quod  defectns  illius  originalis  justitisB  qua?  homini  iu  sua  creatioue  collata  est.  ex 
voluntate  hominis  accidit :  et  sicut  illud  natura)  donum  fuit  et  fuisset  in  totam  naturam  propa- 
gatum,  homine  iu  justitia  persistente  ;  ita  etiaiu  etprivatio  illius  boni  in  totem  naturam  perdu- 
citur,  quasi  privatio  et  vitium  natime;  ad  idem  euim  genus  privatio  et  habitus  referuutur :  et 
in  quolibet  homine  rati  one  m  culpa?  habet  ex  hoc  quod  per  voluutatem  priucipii  natura,  idest 
primi  hominis,  inductus  est  talis  defectus."    (Loco  Citato.) 
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is  consequent  on  the  loss  of  original  justice.  All  succeeding 
theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  place  it  in 
that  innate  concupiscence  with  which  every  man  is  born  into  the 
world.  This,  Robert  Pulleyn  taught;  so,  also,  did  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's,  Peter  of  Poiters,  Propositi vus,  and  Peter  the  Lombard, 
who  says  :  "  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  original  sin  is  ;  which, 
since  it  is  not  actual,  is  not  an  act,  or  motion,  of  soul  or  body. 
For,  if  it  be  an  act  of  soul  or  body,  of  course,  it  is  an  actual  sin. 
But  it  is  not  actual.  Therefore,  it  is  not  an  action,  or  a  motion. 
What  is  it  then  ?  Original  sin  is  called  the  \fomes  peccati,'  that 
is  concupiscence,  or  the  '  concupiscible,'  which  is  called  the  law 
of  the  members,  or  the  languor  of  nature,  or  the  tyrant  which  is 
in  our  members,  or  the  law  of  the  flesh.* 

It  is  evident  how  these  theologians  went  straight  against  the 
untheological  teaching  of  the  rationalistic  Abelard.  And  though 
all  did  not  agree  as  to  the  precise  ratio  of  the  habit  of  original 
sin,  all  were  at  one  on  the  point  of  its  existence  in  every  child  of 
Adam.  Alexander  of  Hales,  for  instance,  takes  into  consideration 
three  things — punishment,  guilt,  and  corruption.  S.  Anselm 
would  admit  no  guilt  in  the  "semen"  An  anonymous  writer 
attacks  certain  theologians  who  trace  the  habit  of  original  sin, 
" ad  seminis  impuritatem"  This  attack  is  supposed  to  have  been 
directed  against  Guibert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  one  of  Anselm's 
disciples.  However,  the  Abbott's  view  was  maintained  by  nearly 
every  theologian  of  any  note  who  came  after  him — for  instance, 
by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  by  the  Lombard,  by  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Innocent  IILf 

But  the  question  was  never  thoroughly  treated  till  our  Angelical 
gave  it  his  consideration  in  his  greater  works.  As  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  he  set  his  powerful  mind  against 
the  errors  of  the  East ;  so  here,  he  sets  it  against  the  fountain  of 


*  "  Quid  sit  quod  dicitur  originate  peccatum,  scilicet  forties  peccati,  idest  concupiscentia. — Nunc 
superest  videre,  quid  sit  ipsum  originate  peccatum  :  quod  cum  non  sit  actuate,  nou  est  actus 
sive  motus  animas  vel  corporis.  Si  enhn  actus  est  aninue  vel  corporis,  actuate  utique  peccatum 
est.  Sed  actuate  non  est.  Non  est  igitur  actus  vel  motus.  Quid  igitur?  Originate  peccatum 
dicitur  fomes  peccati,  scilicet  concupiscentia,  vel  concupiscibilis,  quae  dicitur  lex  membrorum, 
sive  languor  naturae  sive  tyrannus  qui  est  in  meinbris  nostris,  sive  lex  carnis.  Unde  Augusti- 
nus  in  libro  de  verbis  Domini  (Serin.  XII.) :  'Est  in  nobis  concupiscentia,  quae  non  est  permit- 
tenda  regnare.  Sunt  et  ejus  desideria,  qiue  sunt  actuates  coucupiscentise,  quae  sunt  arma  dia- 
boli,  quae  veniuut  ex  lauguore  naturae.  Languor  autem  iste  tyrannus  est,  qui  movet  mala  de- 
sideria. Si  ergo  vis  esse  victor  tyranui,  atque  inermem  inimicum  inveuire,  nou  obedias  coucu- 
pisceutiae  malae.'  His  verbis  satis  ostenditur,  foruitem  peccati  esse  coucupiscentiam."  (Lib.  II., 
Distinct.  XXX.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  654.) 

t  Werner  gives  S.  Thomas's  teaching  tbus:— "  Audi  Thomas  gelit  insoweit  auf  diese  An- 
sicht  eiu,  als  er  ans  der  im  Saiuen  bereits  keimartig  enthaltenen  Desordination  des  daraua 
entstehenden  Gebildes  die  dem  Sameu  eingegossene  Seete  vitiirt  werdenlasst;  die  Seete  con- 
trahirt  die  Desordination  der  Schuld  in  dem  Moment*,  wo  sie  die  Form  eines  solchen.  sciiou  im 
Keime  desorrlinirten  Gebildes  wird,  indem  die  Form  dem  zu  forniirenden  Stone  proportionirt 
seiu  muss.  Der  Keini  oder  Same  aber  muss  desordinirt  sein,  weil  die  Beschaffenheit  des  Samens 
der  vitiosen  Natur  des  Zeugendeu  entsprechen  muss.  Dass  der  erbsiindlich  verdorbene  Same 
die  Macht  babe,  die  mit  ihm  sich  verbindende  Seete  au  verunreinigen,  erlautert  Thomas  analo- 
gisch  durch  Hinweisuug  auf  Falle,  in  welchen  eine  aus  particularen  Ursachen  stamuiende 
besondere  Art  von  Corruption  des  Samens  nicht  nut  liebliche  Krankheiten :  Aussastz,  Rhachitis 
u.8.w.,  sondernauch  seelische  Gebrechen:  Blodigkeit  u.s.  w.  des  gezeugten  Kindes  causirt." 
(Vol.  I,  Cap.  IV., p.  342;  see  alBO j>.  341.) 
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rationalism,  and  in  favor  of  that  teaching  which  is  not  only  ortho- 
dox, but  also  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against  pride  of  in- 
tellect, and  stubbornness  of  will.* 

He  begins  by  proving  that  the  defects  that  men  feel,  are  the 
penalty  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man.  Of  course,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered according  to  their  natural  principles,  then,  these  defects 
are  not  penalties,  but  natural;  just  like  being  made  from  nothing 
— or  as  to  require  to  be  kept  in  life  is  a  natural  defect  belonging 
to  every  creature,  but  no  penalty  whatever.  But  if  these  defects 
are  compared  with  human  nature,  with  an  eye  to  the  end  which 
had  been  appointed  to  it,  without  doubt,  they  are  a  penalty :  for 
a  man  is  said  to  be  punished  if  something,  which  has  been  freely 
bestowed,  is  afterwards  withdrawn  from  him.  Moreover,  man 
contracts  guilt  from  his  very  birth  :  "  We  were  by  nature  children 
of  wrath'."  f  Here  three  things  are  to  be  considered :  "  Defectus" 
"  Malum"  and  "  Culpa."  "  Defectus"  is  simply  the  negation  of 
some  good ;  " Malum"  means  privation.  So  that  the  absence  of 
something  that  a  man  was  never  born  to  have,  can  be  called  a 
" defectus"  but  not  a  "  malum " — e.g.,  not  .having  life,  is  a  "  de- 
fectus" in  a  stone,  not  a  "  malum"  But  death  for  a  man  is  both 
a  "  defectus  "  and  a  "malum."  "Culpa"  adds,  over  and  above, 
the  idea  of  something  voluntary.];  Now,  there  are  certain  goods 
that  are  related  to  man's  nature,  others  related  to  his  person  ; 
and  so  there  is  also  a  "culpa  "  of  nature,  and  a  "culpa"  of  a  per- 
son. Hence,  for  a  "  culpa  "  of  a  person,  the  will  is  implicated,  as 
in  actual  faults,  which  are  committed  by  the  act  of  a  person ;  but 
for  a  "  culpa  "  of  nature,  all  that  is  required  is  the  will,  in  that 
nature.       Therefore,  the    defect    of    original    justice    happened 


*  For  a  man  fully  to  appreciate  the  immense  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  upon 
the  mind,  he  must  seriously  study  its  bearings.  No  reasonable  being  who  believed  in  this  doc- 
trine, and  in  the  consequences  that  flow  from  it,  can  be  a  rationalist.  First,  the  fact  of  accept- 
ing the  doctrine,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  mysterious  of  all  God's  revelations,  implies  an  act 
of  intellectual  humility.  Secondly,  the  fact  of  accepting  it  with  a  knowledge  that,  in  so  doing, 
the  reason  is  declared  to  be  injured,  weakened,  partially  eclipsed— in  fact,  just  the  reverse  of 
what  rationalists  would  have  it  to  be — brings  pride  down  at  ouce  from  its  pedestal,  and  forces 
the  unaided  spirit  to  seek  some  guide  less  blinded  than  itself  to  lead  it  on  to  light.  And,  lastly, 
the  fact  of  thus  putting  Divine  light  before  human  light— in  a  Avoid,  of  putting  faith  before 
reason — reverses  the  order  in  which  rationalistic  pride  would  place  God  and  the  creature — for 
it  makes  God  to  be  God,  and  man,  what  he  is,  only  a  creature. 

t  Eplies.  II.,  3. 

t  Nothing  could  be  clearer,  more  coucise,  or  more  masterly,  than  the  following : — "  Haec  tria, 
delectus,  malum,  et  culpa,  ex  supcradditioue  se  habent.  Defectus  enim  sinipliceui  negationem 
alicujus  boni  iiuportat.  iSed  malum  uonieu  privatiouis  est:  unde  careutia  alicujus.  etiani  si 
nou  sit  natum  haberi,  defectus  potest  dici ;  sed  non  potest  dici  lualum.  uibi  sit  defectus  ejus 
boni  quod  natum  est  haberi:  nude  careutia  vitie  iu  lapidc  potest  dici  defectus,  sed  non  malum  : 
homini  vero  mors  est  et  defectus  et  malum.  Culpa  auteiu  super  hoc  addit  ratioiiem  voluntarii. 
.  .  .  Sicut  auteiu  est  quoddam  bonum  quod  respicit  naturam,  et  quoddam  quod  respicit  per- 
Bouem:  ita  etiam  est  quaedam  culpa  nature  et  ;  quaedam  persona;.  Unde  ad  culpain  persons, 
requiritur  voluntas  persona;  sicut  patet  in  culpa  actuali,  quae  per  actum  persouae  committitui ■; 
ad  culpam  vero  naturae  non  requiritur  uisi  voluntas  in  natura  ilia.  Sic  ergo  diceudum  est,  quod 
defectus  illins  origiualis  justithe  quae  homini  in  sua  creatione  collata  est,  ex  voluntate  homiuis 
accidit:  et  sicut  illud  naturae  donum   fuit  et  fuisset  in  totani  naturam  propagatum,  nomine  in 


justitia  persistente  :  ita  etiani  et  privatio  illins  boni  in  totani  naturam  perducitur,  quasi  privatio 
et  habitus  referuutur;  et  in  quolinet  homiue  rationem  culpa;  habet  ex  hoc  quod  per^voluntatem 


;t  priv 

.    oil  net 

priii  cipii  naturae ;  idest  primi   homiuis,  indnctus  est  talis  defectus."     (Vol.  VI.,  Lib.  II,  Dut. 

XXX.,  Art.  II. ,  p.  658 ;   Cf.  Prim.  Secunda,  Quasi.  LXXXL,  Art.  I.  ;  et  de  Mai.,  Quant.  J  V.,  Art.  I.  ; 


et  Cont.  Gent.,  Cup.  L.,LI.,  LII.) 
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through  the  will  of  man  ;  and  since  it  was  a  gift  of  nature,  and 
had  to  be  propagated  through  all  nature — supposing  man  stood 
firm  in  original  justice — so  the  privation  of  that  good  spread 
throughout  nature  loses  its  ratio  of  a  privation,  and  can  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  habit.  The  ratio  culpa}  in  e very- 
man  comes  from  this,  that  by  the  will  of  the  "  principle  of  nature," 
that  is,  of  the  first  man,  the  defect  was  introduced.* 

Original  sin  consists  in  a  deordination  of  nature.  What  is 
"  formal "  in  original  sin,  is  the  deviation  of  the  will  from  that 
uprightness,  or  tendency  towards  his  end,  which  man  had  at  the 
beginning;  which  is,  in  reality,  the  privation  of  original  justice. 

What  is  "  material "  in  it,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  bond  by 
which  the  sensible  appetites  were  kept  under  the  power  of  the 
upright  will.  So,  concupiscence,  by  which  we  are  fitted  for  de- 
siring what  is  evil,  is  called  original  sin — as  affording  the  matter 
to  original  sin.f 

And  here  is  a  curious  opinion,  held  by  Pulleyn  and  Hugh,  and 
then,  by  the  Master  of  the  "Sentences,"  but  which  S.  Thomas 
did  not  fear  to  reject — for  reason,  to  his  mind,  was  superior  to 
authority,  when  that  authority  was  not  based  upon  anything 
better  than  apparent  reason. 

The  Lombard  says,  "  All  sinned  in  Adam,  materially  (ut  in 
materia) — and  not  alone  through  his  example,  as  the  Pelagians 
say.  For  all  men  were  that  one  man — that  is,  were  in  him, 
materially.  It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  all  sinned  in  Adam — 
quasi  in  massa.  He  maintains,  moreover,  with  Pulleyn  and  Hugh, 
that  a  man,  in  reality,  consists  of  that  substance  alone  which  he 
received  from  his  parents.  This  substance  increases,  and  is 
always  preserved,  because  it  does  not  draw  to  itself  extraneous 
matter;  for  the  whole  development  takes  place  by  a  multiplication 


*  The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  intimate  relation  between  original  sin  and  the 
Incarnation,  according  to  Thomistic  teaching.  However,  the  Angelical  simply  follows  the  great 
teachers  who  preceded  him  on  this  question.  See  S.  Ireuaeus,  Cont.  Hceres.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIV., 
n.  1;  also,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  XXII.,  n.  2.  Tertullian,  Be  Resurrect.  Carnis,  Cap.  VI. ;  and  Be  Came 
Christi,  Cap.  XIV.  Origeu,  Homil.  XXIV.,  in  Numer.,n.  1,  Tom.  II.,  p.  362 ;  also  n.  56.  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Orat.  XXXVI. ,  p.  578.  S.  Ambrose,  Be  Incarnat.,  Cap.  VI..  n.  56.  S.  John  Chrysostom, 
Homil.  XXX.  et  XXXI.  in  Matth.,  n.  3,  Tom.  VII. , p.  351.  S.  Cyril,  Thesaur.  Assert.,  XV,  Tom.  V., 
pars.  I.,p.\12,  sqq.  ;  also,jp.  174.  Cf.  Bas  Bogma  von  der  Menschwer dung  Gottes.  Im  Oeiste  des  hi. 
Tliomas  dargestellt  von  Constantin  von  Schaezler.  Herder,  1870.  Sechstes  kapitel,  der  Erlosungs- 
zweck,  §  36,  p.  312. 

f  "  Sicut  autem  peccatum  actuale  consistit  in  deordinatione  actus,  ita  etiam  peccatum  orig- 
nale  consistit  in  deordinatione  naturae.  Unde  oportet  quod  ipsae  vires  deordinatie,  vel  deordi- 
natio  virium  sint  sicut  materiale  in  peccato  originali ;  et  ipsa  deordinatio  a  fine  sit  ibi  sicut  for- 
male.  Ilia  autem  pars  qua?  per  se  nata  est  conjungi  fini,  est  ipsa  voluntas,  quae  habet  ordinem 
finis  omnibus  aliis  partibus  imponere ;  et  ideo  destitutio  ipsius  voluntatis  ab  ilia  rectitudine  ad 
finem  quam  habuit  in  institutione  naturae  in  peccato  originali  forniale  est:  et  hoc  est  privatio 
originalisjustitiae.  .  .  .  Snbstractio  illius  vinculi  quo  quodammodo  sub  potestate  voluntatis 
recta?  detinebantur,  materiale  in  peccato  est.  Ex  hac  autem  substractione  sequitur  quod  una- 
quseque  vie  in  suum  objectum  inordinate  tendat  coucupiscendo  illud ;  et  ideo  coucupisceutia  qua 
habiles  suinus  ad  male  concupisceudum,  peccatum  originate  dicitur,  quasi  materiale  iu  peccato 
originali  existens.  Est  enim  considerare  materiale  et  forniale  in  actibus  moralibus  sicut  in 
rebus  artificialibus,  iu  quibus  materia  de  toto  praedicatur;  ut  possit  dici  cultellus  est  ferrum: 
et  similiter  de  peccato  praedicari  potest  illud  quod  est  materiale  in  ipso,  et  per  hunc  modum 
peccatum  originale  concupiscentia  dicitur."  (Vol.  VI.,  Lib.  II.,  Bint.  XXX.,  Art.  III.,  Solutio, 
p.  659. ) 
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of  the  first  matter  received  from  the  parents.*  And  so,  in  the 
resurrection,  this  alone  will  rise  again,  and  everything  else  will 
be  rejected  as  a  kind  of  superfluity.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain— indeed,  they  were  forced  by  their  theory  to  maintain — that 
food  was  not  taken  to  increase  the  substance,  or  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  body,  but  simply  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
heat.f 

The  Angelical  does  not  refrain  from  declaring  this  position  to 
be  irrational,  for  two  reasons :  on  account  of  the  body,  which 
grows  bigger;  and  on  account  of  the  food  which  ministers  to  its 
increase:  though  he  by  no  means  held  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian, 
that  "the  soul  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  body,"  any  more 
than  he  held,  with  some,  that  the  above-mentioned  multiplication 
was  produced,  in  every  man,  by  a  miracle — like  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  spoken  of  by  S.  John.  The  whole  of  this  point  is 
treated  at  some  length,  and  with  great  care,  by  the  Angelical,  in 
the  first  article  of  the  second  question.  In  the  following  article, 
he  shows  how  the  "  Magister  "  was  led  to  hold  that  all  men  were, 
in  Adam,  "in  massa" — because  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  propagate  original  sin, 
unless  the  matter  of  which  the  children  are  formed  had  been  in 
the  first  parents  when  they  sinned.  But  this  is  in  the  face  of  the 
teaching  of  S.  Augustine;  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  opinion 
is  supported  being  on  a  false  foundation,  the  position  itself  is  also 
false.  This  the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,  by  means  of  an  exhaust- 
ive argument.^     The  propagation  of  original  sin  takes  place  by 

*  "  Materialiter  atque  causaliter,  non  formaliter,  dicitur  fuisse  iu  primo  liomine  ornue  quod 
in  humanis  corporibus  uaturaliter  est;  descenditque  a  primo  pareute  lege  propagationis,  et  iu 
Be  auctum  et  multiplieatuni  esc,  nulla  exteriori  substantia  In  id  transeunte,  et  ipsum  in  futuro 
resurget.  Fomentuin  quidem  habet  a  eibis.  sed  non  Couvertuntur  cibi  in  huinauaiu  substan- 
tiam,  quae  secundum  propagationem  descendit  ab  Adam.  Transniisit  euim  Adam  modicum  quid 
de  substantia  sua  iu  corpora  filioruiu  quando  eos  procreavit :  idest,  aliquid  modicum  de  massa 
substantia?  ejus  divisum  est,  et  iude  formatum  est  corpus  nlii,  suiqne  multiplicatione  sine  rei 
extrinsecse  abjectione  auctum  est,  et  de  illo  ita  augiuentato  aliquid  iude  separatur,  unde  for- 
mautur  posteriorum  corpora ;  et  ita  progreditur  procreatiouis  ordo  lege  propagationis  usque  ad 
finem  human!  generis.  Itaque  diligeuter  ac  perspicne  intelligentibus  patet,  omnes  secundum 
corpora  iu  Adam  fuisae  per  semiualem  rationem,  et  ex  eo  deseendisse  propagationis  lege."  (Pet. 
Lomb.,  Lib.  II.,  Diet.  XXX.,  Vol.  VI, p,  654.)  Again:—"  Puer  qui  statim  post  ortum  moritur,  iu 
ilia  statnra  resurget  quam  habitures  erat,  si  viveret  usque  ad  aetatern  triginta  auuorum,  nullo 
vitio  corporis  impeditus.  Unde  ergo  ilia  substantia  qua?  adeo  parva  fuit  iu  ortu,  in  resmrectione 
tarn  magna  erit,  nisi  sua  multiplicatione  in  se  ?  Unde  apparet  quod  etiam  si  viveret,  non  ali- 
unde, sed  in  se  augmentaretur  ilia  substantia;  sicut  costa  de  qua  facta  est  mnlier,  etsicut  panes 
evangelici.  Non  iuticiamur  tameu  quin  cibi  et  bumores  in  carnem  et  singuinem  transeaut,  sed 
nou  in  veritatem  humaiue  naturae,  quae  a  primus  descendit  pareutibus;  quae  sola  in  resurrec- 
tiouc  erit;  reliqua  vero  caro  in  quam  cibi  trauseunt  tainquam  superflua  in  resurrectioue  depo- 
netur;  quae  tanien  eiborum  aliarunique  rerum  fomeutis  coalescit."     (Loco  Citato.) 

t  "  Ergo  diceudum,  quod  lmuc  esse  in  Adam  secundum  corpuleutam  substautiam,  potest  in- 
telligi  dupliciter.  Ant  ita  quod  corpus  istius  fuerit  in  Adam,  sicut  pwedam  corpulenta  substan- 
tia; et  boc  modo  est  impossibile,  uec  sic  Augustinus  iutelligit:  aut  ita  quod  corpulenta  sub- 
stantia bujus  fuerit  in  Adam  aliquo  modo ;  et  hoc  verum  est.  quia  materia  propria  ex  qua  cor- 
pus luunauum  formatum  est,  fuit  in  Adam  virtute  sicut  iu  prineipioeffectivo  originaliter.  Unde 
secundum  hoc  patet  qualiter  ditt'erat  esse  iu  Adam  secundum  corpuleutum  substautiam  tantum 
et  secundum  rationem  semiualem.  Ad  boc  euim  quod  corpus  huniauum  coustituatur,  oportet 
duo  advenire  ;  scilicet  materiam  ex  qua  formatur  corpus,  qiue  dicitur  corpulenta  substantia,  et 
virtus  formans,  qme  dicitur  ratio  semiualis;  et  utraque  originata  est  ab  Adam  ;  et  ideo  illi  qui 
ex  coitu  viri  et  mulieris  generantur,  dicuntur  fuisse  in  Adam  originaliter  secundum  semiualem 
rationem,  et  secundum  corpulentam  substautiam.  Cbristus  autem  cujus  corpus  virtus  Spiritus 
Sancti  formavit  de  materia  Virginia  administrata,  dicitur  in  Adam  fuisse  secundum  corpulen- 
tam substautiam  tantum."     (Tom.  VI.,  Lib.  II.,  Dist.  XXX.,  Art.  Quaest.  II.,  Pars.  II,  p.  666,  667.) 

t  One  of  the  Saint's  reasons  for  this  is  the  following:— "  Ille  qui  uon  est  peccato  obnoxius, 
redemptione  uon  iudiget.    Si  ergo  esset  aliquis  qui  non  iu  peccato  originali  nasceretur,  prater 
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the  act  of  generation ;  for  a  sin  of  nature  has  the  same  relation 
to  an  act  of  nature,  that  a  personal  sin  has  to  an  act  of  a  person. 
Now,  a  personal  sin,  that  is,  an  actual  sin,  is  caused  by  an  act  of 
a  person ;  therefore,  a  sin  of  nature,  that  is,  original  sin,  is  pro- 
duced in  us  by  an  act  of  nature;  but  the  act  of  generation  is  an 
act  of  nature,  by  which  the  nature  itself  of  the  species  is  pre- 
served ;  therefore,  original  sin  passes  to  us  by  the  act  of  gener- 
ation ;  nor  can  any  one  be  born  without  original  sin.  And  this 
sin  is  principally  situated  in  the  essence  of  the  soul;  for  the  soul 
is  the  form  of  the  body ;  hence  the  soul  is  immediately  united  to 
the  body  by  its  essence,  so  as  to  form  one  man ;  and  as  original 
sin  is  caused  in  the  soul  by  its  conjunction  with  the  body  as  its 
form,  it  follows  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  essence  of  the 
soul,  as  in  its  subject.  The  powers  to  which  original  sin  is  chiefly 
ascribed,  are  those  of  generation,  touch,  and  concupiscence.  Now 
this  sin  is  expunged  by  baptism.  But,  though  the  vision  of  God 
is  opened  to  man,  the  infection  of  nature  still  remains — that  is  the 
"fomes,"  the  necessity  of  death,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  there  any 
inequality  in  men's  inheritance  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 
Privation  has  no  degrees:  though  each  man,  according  to  his  na- 
tural complexion,  or  his  habits,  is  more  or  less  inclined,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  evil.  And  in  like  manner,  the  "fomes"  after 
baptism  is  said  to  diminish,  inasmuch  as  grace  checks  the  impetus 
of  concupiscence,  and  inclines  the  soul  to  contrary  acts. 

The  Angelical  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  "fames  "  is  not 
from  God ;  nor  anything  that  has  about  it  the  "  ratio  culpce ;" 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom  to  place  a  soul  in  a  body 
from  which  it  will  contract  uncleanness — for  it  is  a  better  thing 
that  the  species  should  continue  imperfect,  than  that  it  should 
cease  altogether  to  exist;  that  just  as  there  is  a  difference  in  men's 
bodies,  so  is  there  in  their  souls;*  that  the  actual  sins  of  the  pa- 
rents do  not  pass  to  the  children,  original  sin  alone  being  inherited, 
that  if  the  sin  of  the  parent  does  not  pass  to  the  child,  neither 
does  his  punishment;  that  the  only  penalty  of  original  sin  after 
death  is  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God,  there  being  no 
sensible  pain  due  to  it — that  children  who  die  without  baptism, 


Christum,  inveniretnr  aliquis  qui  redemptione  facta  per  Christum  non  indigeret ;  et  sic  Christus 
non  esset  caput  omnium,  quod  non  est  conveniens  secundum  fideiu.  Er«o  nee  ponere  quod  ali- 
quis sine  peccato  originali  nasci  possit."  (Dist.  XXXI.,  Qwest.  I.,  Art.  Il..p.6"i.)  S.Gregory 
the  Great  says  something  like  this:— "Et  quidem  nisi  Adam  peccaret,  redemptorem  nostrum 
carnem  suscipere  nostram  non  oporteret  ...  Si  ergo  pro  peccatoribus  venit,  si  pec- 
cata  deessent,  eum  venire  non  oporteret."  (In  Reg.  Exposit.,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  7.  See  the 
view  of  Scotus,  Sent.,  Lib.  III.,  Dist.  XIX.,  Qucest.  Unic,  n.  6.) 

*  "  Unde  etiani  in  his  qua?  sunt  unius  generis,  ex  hoc  contingit  diversitasanimarum,  quod  est 
in  corporibus  diversitas;  et  hoc  etiam  patet  ex  signo  boni  intellectus,  quod  Philosophus  in  2  de 
Anima  (Text.  XCIV.)  dat  intelligere,  dicens,  eos  qui  sunt  boni  tactus  et  molles  came,  aptos 
mente  esse.  Bonitas  auteni  tactus  ex  sequalitate  complexionis  contingit: — quia  oportet  ut  in- 
strumentum  tactus  inter  contraria  tangibilia  sit  medium ;  et  quauto  niagis  pervinit  ad  medium, 
tanto  melior  erit  tactus.  Unde  patet  quod  ex  diversitate  corporis  auimarum  diversitas  resul- 
tat."    IHst.  XXXII.,  Qucest.  II.,  Art.  II.,  p.  683.) 
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do  not  grieve  in  the  least  a,t  being  deprived  of  the  Divine  vision; 
but  rather  rejoice  in  this,  that  they  will  greatly  participate  in  the 
Divine  goodness,  and  in  natural  perfections;  and  with  this  article, 
S.  Thomas  finishes  his  exposition  of  the  thirty-third  distinction 
of  the  Lombard.* 

Any  one  coming  to  look  into  this  portion  of  the  Saint's  work, 
will  see  how  completely  he  has  treated  a  difficult  subject,  and  with 
what  profound,  and  yet  ingenious  arguments,  he  has  shown  that 
the  mystery  of  original  sin,  and  its  propagation,  is  not  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  right  reason.  The  firm  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine in  the  schools,  by  so  clear  and  detailed  an  exposition,  did 
much  towards  rooting  out  the  rationalism  of  pride,  and  warding 
off  those  dangers  which  flow  from  belief  in  an  unspotted  intel- 
ligence. 

And  just  as  the  Saint,  in  his  first  two  books,  treats  of  going  out 
from  God,  so  in  the  two  last  books,  he  treats  of  going  back  to  God 
— or  of  God  as  the  last  end.  And  as  the  going  back  to  the  end 
implies  an  agent  who  brings  it  about,  and  the  instruments  by 
which  it  is  effected,  so  the  agent  is  treated  of  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Commentary;  the  instruments,  in  the  fourth.  The  "causes" 
of  this  going  back  may  be  either  "  efficient,"  or  "  formal ; "  the 
"efficient  cause,"  is  the  Son  of  God  made  man.f  The  "formal 
causes,"  are  the  virtues,  and  gifts  of  grace. J  The  first  part  of  the 
third  book  considers  the  Incarnation,  §  and  its  conditions,!  and 
the  consequences  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature 
in  the  one  Person  of  the  Word,  and  the  effects,  on  the  assumed 
human  nature,  of  its  unity  with  the  Divinity.  Then,  it  is  asked 
whether  in  Christ  there  was  habitual  grace  perfecting  His  soul ; 
whether  in  Him  there  was  any  created  knowledge;  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  Him  to  take  human  nature,  with  its  infirmities  and 


*  "  Pueri  autem  nunquam  fuerunt  proportionati  ad  hoc  quod  vitam  aeternam  habernnt ; 
quia  nee  eis  debebatur  ex  principiis  naturae,  cum  oninem  facultatera  natma  excedat,  nee  actus 
proprios  habere  potuerunt  quibus  tan  turn  bonnm  consequereutur  ;  et  ideo  nihil  oruuiuo  dole- 
buut  de  carentia  visiouis  divinse ;  imnio  magis  gaudebunt  de  hoc  qnod  participabunt  nmltumde 
divina  bonitate,  et  perfectionibus  natiiralibiis.  Nee  potest  dici,  quod  fuerunt  proportionati  ad 
vitam  aeternam  consequendam,  quanivis  non  per  actionem  suain,  tamen  per  actionem  aliorum 
circn  cos;  quia  potuerunt  ab  aliis  baprizari,  sicut  et  multi  pueri  ejusdem  conditiouis  baptizati, 
vitam  seternam  cousecuti  sunt ;  hoc  enim  est  superexcedentis  gratis  at  aliquis  sine  acta  pro- 
prio  praemietur ;  trade  defectns  talis  grati«e  non  magis  tristitiam  cansat  in  pueris  deseendeuti- 
bus  non  baptizatis  quam  in  sapientibus  hoc  quod  eis  inultae  gratiae  non  limit  quae  aliis  siniilibus 
factae  sunt,"     (Tom.  VI.,  Lib.  II,  Dist.  XXXIIL,  Quoest.  II.,  Art.  II. ,  p.  691.) 

t  Vol.  VII.,  Dist.  I.-XXIL,  p.  1-234.  $  Dist.  XXIII.-XL.,  p.  234-448. 

§  Dist.  I.- V.,  p.  1-T3. 

||  Dist.  Uo.-Xoo.,p.  74-133. 

Werner  puts  it  thus: — "  Die  causae  reducentes  konnen  effective  und  formaliter  verstanden  wer- 
den;  effective  Reducens  ist  der  fleischgewordene  Gott  (3  dist.  1-22),  die  formaliter  reducentes  causes 
sind  die  Tugeuden  und  Gnadengaben  (dist.  23-40).  Die  erst  Partie  zerfallt  in  die  zwei  Abtheilun- 
gen  von  der  Incarnation  {dist.  1-5)  und  den  Bediiignngen  dersclben  (dist.  6-22) ;  und  zwarin  Hin- 
sicbt  auf  das,  was  Cbristo  EUfoige  der  Vereiniguug  vonGottheit  und  Mehschbeit  in  Kiner  Person 
BUkomtut  (dist.  6-12),  und  welters  in  Hinsicht  auf  das,  was  die  augenommeue  menschliclie  Xatur 
betrifft.  Es  fragt  sich  da,  was  er  dureh  sie  aimahm  (dist.  13-16),  was  er  durch  sie  wirkte  (dist. 
17-21)  und  wie  er  fiir  uns  sich  opt'erte  (dist  22).  Die  causae  formales  unserer  Erueuerung  sind  die 
durch  die  Gnade  in  uns  bewirkten  Tugendstinimungen  (dist.  23-33( ;  die  theologiscben  Tugeuden 
(dist.  23-32)  Cardinaltugenden  {dist.  33)  und  die  uns  verliebcnen  Gnadengabeu  (dist.  34).  In  dist. 
37-40  wird  votn  Dekalog  oder  den  Vnrschiiften  gehaudelt,  durch  welche  die  durch  die  Gnade  in 
uns  gewirkten  Habitualitiiteu  geleitet  und  geregelt  Werden."     (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p.  348,  349.) 
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defects ;  whether  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  death  :  and  finally 
come  questions  treating  of  the  work  Christ  had  to  do ;  and  of  His 
Death  and  His  Ascension.  The  "  formal  causes"  of  our  repara- 
tion are  the  virtues  which  operate  in  man  through  grace — the 
theological  virtues,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
Then  the  Decalogue  is  touched  upon,  which  regulates  the  actions 
elicited  by  virtue,  under  the  control  of  grace.* 

The  sixth  Distinction  of  the  "Sentences"  gives  S.  Thomas  a 
grand  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  dialectical  skill,  and  his 
subtlety  of  judgment.  The  matter  contained  in  this  Distinction 
of  the  Lombard  was  the  cause  of  those  heavy  accusations  of  nihil- 
ism which  were  afterwards  brought  against  him. 

The  Distinction  consists  of  three  opinions  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  words  "  God  became  man,  God  is  man,"  are  to  be 
understood,  and  the  authorities,  severally,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

1.  Some  say  that  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  a  certain  man, 
made  of  a  rational  soul,  and  human  flesh — of  which  two  every 
true  man  is  made  up — began  to  be  God  (not  in  the  nature  of  God, 
but  in  the  person  of  the  Word),  and  God  began  to  be  this  man. 

2.  There  are  others,  who  in  part  agree  with  them,  but  say  that 
this  man  is  not  made  up  of  a  rational  soul  and  flesh,  alone,  but 
of  a  human  and  Divine  nature,  that  is,  of  three  substances: 
Divinity,  flesh,  and  soul ;  and  they  declare  this  to  be  Jesus  Christ 
— and  one  person  alone — before  the  Incarnation  quite  simple,  but 
in  the  Incarnation,  made  composite  of  Divinity  and  humanity. 

3.  There  are  others  who,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  not 
only  deny  there  is  a  person  composed  of  natures,  but  that  there  is 
any  man  or  any  substance  there  composed  or  made  of  soul  and 
flesh.  They  say  that  the  soul  and  flesh  are  united  to  the  person 
or  nature  of  the  Word,  not  so  that,  from  these  two  or  three  ele- 
ments, any  substance  or  person  is  made  or  composed,  but  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  invested  with  them,  as  with  a  garment ;  so  that 
He  may,  in  a  fitting  manner,  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes.f 

*  Of  course  the  Angelical  did  not  look  upon  the  Incarnation  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fall:—"  Ad  finem  aliquem  dicitur  aliquid  esse  necessarium  dupliciter.  Uno  modo,  sine  quo 
aliquid  esse  non  potest;  sicutcibus  est  necessarius  ad  conservationem  humana?  vitas ;  alia  modo, 
per  quod  melius  et  convenientius  pervenitur  ad  fiuem ;  sicut  equus  necessarius  est  ad  iter. 
Primo  modo  Deum  incarnari  non  fuit  necessarium  ad  reparationem  humanse  naturae.  Deus 
euim  per  suam  omnipotentum  virtutem  poterat  humanam  naturam  multis  aliis  modis  reparare." 
(Summa,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars.  Tertia,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  6,  7.)  Suarez  says  on  this:  "  Conclusio  est 
communis  et  ita  certa,  ut  negari  non  possit  sine  temeritate  et  lidei  incommodo."  (In  Tert.  Part. 
Disput.  IV.,  §  II.,  n.  3.  Cf.  S.  Anthauasius,  Orat.  II.,  Contr.  Arian.,  n.  68  ;  Opp.  Tom.  I.,  par.  I., 
p.  424;  also,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Orat.  IX.,  p.  157;  S.  Augustine,  De  Nat.  et  Orat.,  Cap.  V.,  De 
Agon.  Christ.,  Cap.  XI.  ;  De  Trinit.,  Lib.  XIII. ,  Cap.X.,n,  13;  S.  Leo,  Serm.  XXII. ,  Cap.  Ill— 
Serm.  XXVIII.,  Cap.  III.    For  these  references,  and  for  S.  Anselm's  view,  see  Schvezler,  p.  294.) 

t  It  continues  thus:— "Qui  ideo  dicitur  factus  veins  homo,  quia  veritatem  carnis  et  animae 
accepit:  quae  duo  etiam  in  singularitatem  vel  unitatem  suae  persome  aceepisse  legitur,  non 
quia  ilia  duo,  vel  aliqua  res  ex  illis  composita,  sit  una  persona  cnni  Ve.rbo,  vel  sit  Verbum  :  sed 
quia  illis  duobus  accidentibus  Verbo  non  est  personarum  numerus  auctus  ut  tieret  quateruitas  in 
Trinitate:  et  quia  ipsa  persona  Verbi,  qua?  prius  erat  sine  iuduinenio,  assumptions  induinenti 
non  est  divisa  vel  niutata,  sed  una  eademque  immutata  permansit;  quia  secundum  habitum 
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These  three  opinions,  S.  Thomas  says,  agree  in  four  things :  they 
all  place  a  Divine  person  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  Ne'storianism ; 
secondly,  they  place  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  Euty- 
chianism ;  thirdly,  they  assert  the  two  substances  to  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Word,  and  so  avoid  the  Manichean  error,  which 
denies  the  assumption  of  the  flesh ;  fourthly,  teaching  that  which 
was  assumed  did  not  exist  before  the  Incarnation,  they  avoid  the 
error,  touched  upon  by  the  Damascene,*  of  those  who  said  that 
Christ  first  assumed  an  intellect,  and  then  was  a  man;  and  after- 
wards assumed  flesh  of  the  womb  of  the  Virgin:  which  seems  to 
be  the  error  of  Origen,  who  maintained  that  souls  were  created 
before  bodies.f 

The  Saint  first  shows  in  what  these  opinions  differ ;  and  then, 
what  they  imply  respectively.  He  next  goes  on  to  show  that  if 
there  were  two  hypostases,  there  would  be  two  persons  in  Christ, 
which  is  the  error  of  Nestorius ;  that  if  there  were  two  "  sup- 
posita,"  there  could  be  no  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  flesh; 
that  if  there  were  two  "  individuals,"  there  would  be  two  persons ; 
that  there  is  not  any  "  res  naturm  "  in  Christ  besides  the  Divine 
person — for  it  could  not  be  assumed  by  a  Divine  person,  and  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  united  to  it,  and  hence,  it  could  not  be  in 
Christ.  But  fully  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  the  Angelical,  the 
whole  question  should  be  studied  in  the  original. 

The  second  article  shows  that  our  Lord  did  not  assume  a  man ; 
if  He  did,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  He  did  not  assume  uni- 
versal man.  Therefore,  he  assumed  "this"  man.  But  "this" 
man  is  a  person.  Therefore,  He  assumed  a  person,  which  is  false ; 
so,  therefore,  the  supposition  is  false.  In  the  third,  the  Saint 
proves  that  the  word  "man"  is  predicated  of  three  substances; 
for  man  is  he  who  possesses  humanity :  but  he  who  possesses  hu- 
manity is  a  Divine  person.  Therefore,  the  word  "man"  connotes 
the  Divine  person  as  well  as  the  humanity  which  contains  two 
substances :  and  so  man  is  predicated  of  three  substances.     The 


Demn  hominem  factum  dicunt;  accipiendo  enim  hominem,  dictus  est  Deus  factus  homo,  et 
propter  acceptum  hominem  dicitur  Deus  verus  esse  homo,  et  propter  assumentem  Deum  dicitur 
homo  esse  Deus.  Nam  si  essentialiter,  iuquiunt  illi,  Deus  esse  homo,  vel  homo  esse  Deus  intel- 
ligeretur;  tunc  Si  Deus  hominem  assumpsisset  in  sexu  muliebri,  et  mulier  essentialiter  Deus 
esset,  et  e  couverso.  At  potuit  Deus  assumpsisse  hominem  in  sexu  muliebri;  potuit  igitur  mu- 
lier esse  Deus,  et  e  converso."     (Dist.  VI.,  Tom.  VII., p.  I., p.  76.) 

*  Lib.  IV,  Fid.  Ortho.,  Cap.  VI. 

t  "  In  quo  tres  illae  opiniones  conveniant.  Quantum  ad  primum  sciendum,  quod  istre  opiniones 
conveniunt in  quatuor :  primo,  quia  quselibet  harum  pouit  unara  personam  iu  Christo,  scilicet 
divinam,  per  quod  recedunt  ab  hau-esi  Nestorii ;  secundo  ponuut  in  Christo  duas  naturas,  et  tres 
substantias,  scilicet  Divinitatem,  animam,  et  corpus,  ex  quibus  duobusdicuut  constare  naturam 
huinanara,  et  per  hoc  recedunt  ab  errore  Eutychetis,  qui  posuit  unam  naturani  in  Christo  ;  ter- 
tio  has  duas  substantias  in  quibus  humana  natura  cousistit,  dicunt  assumptas  a  Verbo,  per  quod 
recedunt  ab  errore  Mauicluei,  qui  negabat earnis  assumptiouem.  Quarto,  quod  hoc  quod  as- 
sumptum  est,  nou  praeexistit  ante  uniouem  tempore,  sed  natura  solum;  per  quodevaduut  erro- 
rum  quem  tangit  Damasceuus  (Lib.  IV.,  fid.  Orth.,  Cap.  VI.)  diceutium,  quod  primo  assiuiipsent 
intellectum,  et  ex  tunc  t'uisse  hominem;  postea  auteui  assumpsisse  caruem  in  utero  Virginia : 
quod  videtur  esse  error  Origenis,  qui  pouebat  auiinas  creatas  ante  corpora."  (Tom.  VII.,  Dist. 
VI.,  Div.  Text,  p.  77.) 
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second  question  shows  that  Christ  is  not  "  two  "  (neutraliter)  but 
"  One ; "  that  He  has  "  one  Being  ; "  and  explains  these  words  of 
S.  John  Damascene  :  "  the  two  natures  are  united  to  the  one  com- 
posite hypostasis  of  the  Son  of  God."  The  third  treats  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  Christ;  and  shows  that  the  human 
nature  was  not  "  accidentally"  united  to  the  Word.* 

Any  one  comparing  the  above  opinions,  and  the  treatment  of 
'■hem  by  the  Lombard,  and  the  Angelical,  respectively,  will  at 
nice  see  the  difference  between  the  two  men,  and  the  immense 
theological  advance  of  S.  Thomas  upon  the  Master  of  the  "  Sen- 
tences." Whilst  the  Lombard  hardly  seems  to  know  which  view 
to  choose  ;  whilst  he  gives  as  reasonable,  what  in  reality  is  against 
reason ;  and  advances,  as  doctrine  which  may  pass,  teachings 
Avhich  in  reality  are  heretical ;  whilst,  in  a  word,  he  is  groping 
about,  not  seeing  his  way,  amongst  a  host  of  authorities  for  differ- 
ent opinions,  the  Angelical,  with  his  power  of  analysis,  arrives  at 
the  truth;  measures  carefully  the  various  amount  of  falsehood  in 
each  position  ;  and  with  a  science  singularly  marvellous,  gives  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church — clear,  distinct,  and  intelligible. 

It  was  this  mistiness  of  the  Lombard  that  gave  an  opening  to 
many  and  severe  attacks  upon  his  teaching  on  the  Incarnation. 
The  three  opinions  which  he  stated,  and  confirmed  by  authorities, 
were  brought  forward  by  him  as  doctrine  which  could  be  held. 
He  seems  himself  to  put  the  greatest  stress  on  the  second  ;  but 
while  doing  so,  left  it  to  be  understood  that  the  first  and  third 
were  theologically  tenable.  Here  he  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
his  enemies  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  gave  just  cause  for  some  com- 
plaint. Walter  of  S.  Victor's,  who  so  violently  attacked  him,  con- 
sidered that  his  appreciation  of  these  doctrines  was  excessively 
faulty. f     Even  if  the  first  proposition  were  not  clearly  heretical, 


*  "  Sed  contra  est  Decretalis  Alexandri  Papas  '  cum  (inquit)  Christus  sit  perfectus  Dens  et 
perfectus  homo ;  qua  temeritate  audeut  quidam  dicere.  quod  Christus,  secundum  quod  homo, 
non  est  aliquid?'  Sed  prnedicatum  accidentale  non  pnedicat  aliquid,  sed  aliqualiter  se  habeus. 
Ergo  homo  non  est  prajdicatum  accidentale."  (Tom.  III.,  Concil.,  Part  II.,  §  //.,  ex  Concil.  Late- 
eran.IIL;  Tit.  de  Hceret.,  Cap.  XXVI.,  paulo  aliter  etplenius.  L.  III.,  Dist.,  VI.,  Quoest.  II.,  Art.  II., 
Vol.  VII.,  Pars.  I.,  p.  86.)  •  Si  ergo  dicatur  homo  assumptus,  oportet  quod  intelhgatur  homo 
antequam  intelhgatur  assumptus.  Homo  autem  particularis  (quia  universalem  non  assumpsit, 
cum  non  habeat  esse  in  rertnn  natura),  est  quid  subsistens,  habens  esse  completum.  Quod  au- 
tem habet  ess»»  completum  in  quo  subsistit,  non  potest  uniri  alteri  nisi  tribus  modis  :  vel  accideu- 
taliter  ut  tunica  hoinini ;  et  hunc  modum  uuiouis  ponit  tertia  opinio ;  vel  per  modum  aggrega- 
tions, sicut  lapis  lapidi  in  acervo :  vel  aliquo  accidente,  sicut  homo  unitur  Deo  per  ainorem  vel 
gratiam ;  et  neutra  harum  est  unio  simpliciter,  sed  secundum  quid;  quarum  primaiu  posuit 
Dioscorus,  alteram  Nestorius  hseretici,  ut  dicit  Damascenus,  3  Cap.,  3  libri.  Unde  nullo  modo 
soneedeiidum  est,  quod  homo  sit  assumptus."     (Tom.  VII.,  Dist.  VI..  Art.  II. ,  p.  81.) 

f  '•  Der  Victoriuer  Walter  von  Montague  zahlt  den  Petrus  Lombardus  jenen  vier  MSnueru 
bei,  die  er  wegen  ihrer  dem  Glauben  gefalnlichen  dialektischen  Irrgange  die  vier  Labyriuthe 
Frankreichs  naunte.  Unter  diesen  meinte  er  neben  Petrus  Lombardus  noch  Abalard,  Peter  von 
Poitiers  mid  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  die  nach  seiner  Ausicht  hinsiehtlich  der  Trinitatslehre  glei- 
i  her  Irrthiimer  sich  schuldig  gemacht  batten.  Nebstdem  bemangelte  er  nach  dem  Vorgange 
des  Johannes  von  Cornwallis  die  Christologie  des  Lombarden,  weil  derselbe  gesagt  babe,  dass 
der  Solin  Gottes  nicht  der  Substanz  nach,  sonderu  solo  habitu  Mensch  genaunt  werdeu  kdnne. 
Der  Abt  Joachim  beschuldigte  den  Petrus  Lombardus,  dass  er  an  die  Stelle  der  gfittliclien  Trini- 
tat  eine  Quaternitat  setze.  Das  Concil  vom  Lateran  1215  verdammte  die  Schrift,  die  Joacliim 
gegen  den  Lombarden  gerichtet,  uud  erkannte  die  Ausdrucksweise  des  Letsteren  als  eine  kirch- 
lieh  giiltige  an:  Pater,  Filius  et  Spiritus  S.  sunt  gumma  quaxktm  res  et  ilia  mqne  generans,  neque  j/e- 
nita,  neque  procedens Im  Jahre   1519  veroffeutlichte  der  Abt   des 
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it  certainly  could  not  be  held  by  a  right-believing  man;  whilst 
the  third  could  not  be  condemned  in  too  strong  language.  To 
call  the  human  in  Christ  "not  anything,"  is  to  assert  it  to  be 
"  nothing." 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  disciples  of  the  Master  develop  his 
defects.  So  was  it  here.  What  the  Lombard  stated  as  a  problem, 
they  undertook,  some  of  them,  to  prove  as  a  thesis.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  for  instance,  such  propositions  as  these 
— "God  did  not  become  anything,  God  is  not  anything."  John 
of  Cornwall  maintains  that  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  and  Abelard, 
were  the  originators  of  nihilism.  Though  his  pupils  denied  it, 
it  was  reported  that  Gilbert  had  a  weakness  for  the  "  not  anything." 
The  following  strange  sentence  from  Abelard's  "Theology" 
breathes  the  same  temper — "  Since,  therefore,  God  is  Spirit,  and 
since  that  which  is  Spirit  never  becomes  corporeal,  never  is  recep- 
tive of  parts,  how  can  the  Word  with  propriety  be  said  to  become 
flesh,  or  God  to  become  man,  seeing  that  the  Word  is  also  Spirit  ?  "  * 

However,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Lombard  were  soon  brought 
to  light.  Robert  of  Melun,  and  Magister  Mauritius,  who  suc- 
ceeded Peter  in  the  See  of  Paris,  not  only  spoke  out  against  this 
error,  but  against  other  flaws  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master  of  the 
"  Sentences."  Alexander  III.  had  the  words  "  Christ  is  not  some 
man,"  and  "  Christ,  inasmuch  as  man,  is  nothing,"  discussed  in 
the  Council  of  Tours  (1163).  But  no  decision  was  come  to  upon 
'the  point,  as  Werner  seems  to  imply,  though  it  was  argued  at 
great  length. \  Nor  was  a  decision  given  upon  it  for  some  time, 
though  Werner  again  gives  us  to  understand  the  reverse.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1170  that  the  question  was  finally  settled.  The 
Pope  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  begging 
him  to  convoke  a  Synod  of  his  Suffragans,  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
condemn  the  Lombard's  proposition :  "  Christ,  inasmuch  as  man,  is 
nothing,"  and  to  command  all  the  Magistri  to  teach  that:  "As 
Christ  is  perfect  God,  so  is  He  perfect  and  true  man,  consisting  of 
soul  and  body."  \ 

Though  the  Lombard  did  not  hold  the  condemned  doctrine 
himself,  still,  his  too  great  facility  in  admitting  unsound  propo- 


Schottenklosters  in  Wien,  Benedictus  Chelidonius  ein  altes  Manuscript,  vier  Biicher  Sentenzen 
von  Bandinus,  von  dem  er  behauptete,  dass  der  Lombarde  ihn  ausgeschrieben.  B.  Pez  hinge- 
gen  (Tliesaur.  Anecdot.  noviss.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  XLV.  ff.)  bemerkte,  dass  in  eiuer  Molker  Handschrift 
der  Summe  Bandin's  diese  ausdriicklicb  als  Auszug  ans  der  Summe  des  Loin  harden  bezeichnet 
werde.  Aueh  piotestantische  Gelebrte:  Schroekh,  Neander,  tbeilen  diese  Ausicht,  xmd  anci- 
keuneu  die  Priori  tat  des  Lorabarden."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  43.) 

*  "  Cum  ergo  spiritus  sit  Dens,  nee  unquam,  quod  spiritus  est,  corporeum  fiat,  aut  partes  re- 
eipiat,  ciuomodo  proprie  vel  Verbum  dicitur  earo  fieri  vel  I)eus  homo,  cum  Terbum  etiani  nuuc 
sit  spiritus?" 

t  Werner,  Vol  I.,  Cap.  IV,  p.  355. 

X  "  Christum  sicut  perfeetum  Deuin  esse,  sic  et  perfeetum  bomiuem,  ac  verum  bominem  ex 
aniina  et  corpore  consistenteni." 
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sitions,  without  guarding  the  reader  respecting  them,  opened  his 
conduct  justly  to  censure — if  not  to  that  condemnation  which  the 
Pope,  instigated  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  John  of  Cornwall 
(Cornubiensis),  caused  the  bishops  to  issue  against  his  (supposed) 
teachings.* 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Lombard  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  body,  soul,  and  Divinity,  led  him  into  a  further  statement, 
which  the  keen,  far-seeing  eye  of  the  Angelical  did  not  overlook. 
Just  as  Peter  let  pass  the  doctrine  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was,  as 
it  were,  a  "garment,"  so  by  declaring  the  soul,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  to  be  a  "  person,"  he  taught  by  implication — as  the 
Angelical  saw  at  once — that  the  union  of  body  and  soul  is  merely 
an  accidental  union.  According  to  Werner,  there  were  many 
theologians  who  held  this  doctrine  in  the  twelfth  century.  Aber 
lard — who  was  continually  getting  wrong — Hugh  of  S.  Victor's, 
Robert  Pulleyn,  Peter  of  Poiters,  and  Robert  of  Melun,  were 
amongst  the  number.  Abelard  said :  "  A  person  is  called  one  of 
its  own  nature,  as  it  were ;"  Hugh  said:  "For  the  soul,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  angel,  is  a  person ;"  Robert  of  Melun  maintained: 
"  That  the  marriage  of  the  soul  with  the  body  was  not  a  union  of 
parts,  but  of  different  natures."  Of  course,  when  such  teachings 
as  these  were  applied  to  the  position  of  our  Lord  in  the  Tomb, 
the  consequences  were  not  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Church.f 

But  how  does  the  Angelical,  following  the  light  of  reason,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  treat  this  point? 

That  the  reader  may  see  clearly  how  he  handles  a  subject,  and 
how  difficulties  are  proposed,  solved,  and  explained  in  detail — 
since  the  article  is  a  short  one — it  shall  be  given  pretty  much  as 
it  stands. 

Article  II.  Whether  a  soul  separate  from  the  body  is  a  person  ?  J 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  this  is  the  way  of  proceeding : — 


*  The  whole  of  this  question  is  well  treated  by  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte  Funfter  Band.  Zweite 
AM.,  p.  545-547. 

t  *'  Uebrigens  hatte  die  Ansicht  des  Lombarden  im  zwolften  Jahrhunderte  viele  Vertreter ; 
Abalard:  Expositio  symboli  Apostolici.  Hugo  vou  St.  Victor:  Summ.  Sent.,  Tract.  I.,  Cap.  XV. ; 
Sacrament.  Lib.  II.,  P.  I.,  Cap.  IX.—XL;  De  Anima,  II. ,  Cap.  VII.  Robert  Pulleyn:  Sent.  II, 
Cap.  X.  Peter  von  Poitiers:  Sent.  IV.,  Cap.  XXII.  Robert  von  Melun  bekannteu  sich  zu  ihr. 
Letzterer  sagt :  Compositio  ilia  (animce  cum  corpore)  non  fait  partium,  sed  unio  quondam  naturarum 
diversarum.  Hugo  von  St.  Victor :  Est  namque  anima,  persona  sicut  Angelus.  Abalard :  Persona 
quasi  per  se  una  dicitur.  Wir  werdeu  spater  sehen,  was  Thomas  gegen  alle  diese  Auft'assungs- 
weisen  zu  erinnern  hat.  Hier  nur  noch  sein  Urtheil  iiber  eius  christologische  Cousequenz  der- 
selbeu.  Hugo  von  St.  Victor  glaubte  sich  zufolge  seiner  Identiticirung  von  Seele  und  Person 
berechtiget,  zu  sagen,  dass  Christus  anch  wahrend  der  Tage  zwischen  Verscheidenund  Aufers- 
tehuug  Mensch  gewesen  sei:  Sacram.  II.,  P.  I.,  Cap.  XL,  und  zwar  aus  demselben  Grunde,  aus 
welchem  alle  abgeschiedenen  Seelen  nach  seiner  Ansicht  fortdauern,  Menschen  zu  sein." 
(Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p.  355.) 

i  "  Articulus  II.  Utrum  anima  separata  sit  persona.  Ad  secundum  sic  proceditur.  1.  Vide- 
tur  quod  anima  separata  sit  persona.  Persona  enim,  secundum  Boetium  {Loco  Cioato),  est 
rationalis  naturae  individua  substantia.    Sed  hoc  couvenit  auimae  separates.     Ergo  est  persona. 

2.  Praeterea,  propter  quod  nnumquodque  tale,  et  illud  magis.    Sed  homo  dicitur  persona  propter 
animam  :  uncle  quae  carent  anima,  non   dicuntur  personae.     Ergo  anima  separata  est  persona. 

3.  Praeterea,  conceditur  quod  anima  rationalis  est  hoc  aliquid.      Sed  hoc  aliquid  in   uatura 
rational!  est  persona.    Ergo  anima  separata  est  persona."    (Dist.  V.,  Quaest.  III.,  Art.  II., p.  13.) 
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1.  It  seems  that  a  separate  soul  is  a  person.  For  a  person, 
according  to  Boethins,  is  "  an  individual  substance  of  a  rational 
nature."  But  this  stands  good  of  a.  separate  soul.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  person. 

2.  Moreover,  "propter  quod  unumquodque  tale,  et  illud  magis" 
But  a  man  is  called  a  person,  on  account  of  his  soul ;  and  hence, 
those  things  that  have  no  souls  are  not  called  persons.  Therefore, 
&c. 

3.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  that  the  rational  soul  is  "  this  some- 
thing." But  "  this  something,"  in  a  rational  nature,  is  a  person. 
Therefore,  a  separate  soul  is  a  person. 

4.  Moreover,  an  angel  and  a  separate  soul  do  not  seem  to  differ 
except  on  this  account :  that  the  soul  has  the  capability  of  being 
united.*  But  this  capability  does  not  do  away  with  the  notion  of 
a  person.  Therefore,  since  an  angel  is  a  person,  a  soul  apart  from 
the  body  is  also  a  person.  Proof  of  the  middle.  That  which  can 
be  done  by  Divine  power,  does  not  produce  any  real  change  in  the 
thing  itself,  so  that  because  God  can  assume  a  certain  man,  as 
Peter,  the  personality  of  Peter  is  not  in  consequence  destroyed. 
But  a  soul  cannot  be  united  to  a  body,  except  by  the  Resurrection, 
which  will  not  be  brought  about  by  nature,  but  will  be  effected 
by  Divine  power  alone.  Therefore,  the  soul,  on  account  of  its 
capability  of  being  united,  does  not  lose  its  condition  of  being  a 
person. 

5.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  a  thing  can  be  united  to  some- 
thing more  noble,  destroys  the  condition  of  personality ;  other- 
wise, the  Word  would  not  have  been  a  person  from  eternity.  But 
the  "  capability  "  which  belongs  to  a  separate  soul,  is  not  with 
respect  to  something  more  worthy, — but  on  the  contrary,  to  some- 
thing less  worthy.  Therefore,  on  this  account,  the  soul  does  not 
lose  the  condition  of  a  person. f 

But  against  this  I  urge,  no  form  is  a  person ;  but  the  soul  is  a 
form ;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  person.  Moreover,  a  person  has  the 
condition  of  wholeness  and  completeness.  But  the  soul  is  apart; 
therefore,  the  soul  has  not  the  condition  of  a  person. 

Solution. — I  answer  by  saying,  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
concerning  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  was  twofold. 

*  "  4.  Praeterea,  angelus  et  anima  separata  non  videtur  differre  nisi  per  hoc  quod  anima  est 
unibilis.  Sed  unibilitas  non  impedit  rationem  personae.  Ergo  cum  Angelus  sit  persoua,  etiam 
anima  separata  erit  persona.  Probatio  mediae.  Id  quod  potest  fieri  per  divinam  virtutem,  non 
immutat  aliquid  de  ratioue  rei;  sicut  quod  Deus  possit  assumere  aliquem  hominem,  ut  Petrum, 
non  aufert  Petro  rationem  persouali talis.  Sed  anima  separata  non  potest  uuiri  corpori  nisi  per 
resurrectionem,  quae  non  erit  naturalis,  sed  per  divinam  virtutem  tantum.  Ergo  anima  prop- 
ter unibilitatem  rationem,  personse  non  amittit."     (Loco  Citato.) 

t  "  5.  Praeterea,  sola  unibilitas  qua  aliquid  potest  uniri  nobiliori,  tollit  rationem  personse ; 
alias  Verbum  non  haberet  ab  aeterno  rationem  person®.  Sed  unibilitas  quae  est  in  anima  sepa- 
rata, non  est  respectu  alicujus  diguioris,  immo  minus  uobilis.  Ergo  propter  boc  non  perdit 
rationem  personae.  Sed  contra,  nulla  forma  est  persona.  Sed  auuua  est  forma.  Ergo  non  est 
persona.  Pneterea,  persona  habet  rationem  completi  et  totius.  Sed  anima  est  pars.  Ergo 
anima  non  habet  rationem  persona?."    (Ibid.) 
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One  was  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  as  one  complete 
being  to  another  complete  being;  that  it  was  in  the  body  like  a 
sailor  in  a  ship.  Hence,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,*  Plato  main- 
tained that  man  is  not  something  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  but 
that  he  is  a  soul  invested  with  a  body:  and  according  to  this,  the 
entire  personality  of  a  man  would  consist  in  the  soul,  so  that  a 
separate  soul  might  be  truly  called  a  man,  as  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 
says ;  f  and,  according  to  this  opinion,  what  the  Magister  [the 
Lombard]  says  is  true,  that  the  soul  is  a  person  when  separate. 
But  his  view  cannot  stand:  because,  the  body  would  thus  belong 
to  the  soul  accidentally.  Hence,  this  word  "man,"  which  signi- 
fies soul  and  body,  would  not  signify  one  per  se,  butter  accidens ; 
and  therefore,  would  not  be  in  the  genus  of  substance.^ 

The  other  opinion  is  that  of  Aristotle,§  which  is  followed  by  all 
the  moderns,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  as  form  to  mat- 
ter :  hence,  the  soul  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  a  special 
nature  of  itself;  and  because  the  characteristics  of  a  part  are  con- 
trary to  those  of  a  person,  as  has  been  said ;  therefore,  a  separate 
soul  cannot  be  called  a  person :  because,  although  it  is  not  actually 
a  part,  still  it  has  the  nature  of  a  part.|| 

To  the  first,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  a  separate  soul,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  the  substance  of  any  nature,  but  a  part  of  a  nature. 

To  the  second,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  not  alone  on  account  of  his 
soul  is  a  man  a  person,  but  on  account  of  the  soul,  and  the  body, 
since  he  is  composed  of  both. 

To  the  third,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  the  rational  soul  is  called  "  this 
something"  in  the  way  in  which  any  subsisting  being  is  "this 
something,"  even  if  it  have  the  nature  of  apart;  but  for  a  person, 
something  beyond  this  is  required,  viz.,  that  it  be  whole  and 
complete. 

To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  union  of  a  sepa- 
rate soul  with  the  body  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  super- 

*  Lib.  rfe  Horn.,  Cap.  T.  . 

t  Book  II.,  The.  Sacraments,  Part  II.,  Chap.  XL 

t  "  Solutio.  Respondeo  dicendum,  qiiod  de  unione  auimae  ad  corpiis  apud  antiquos  duplex 
fuit  opinio.  Una  quod  anima  uuitur  corpori  sicut  ens  completum  enti  completo,  ut  esset  in  cor 
pore  sicut  nauta  in  navi ;  unde  sicut  dicit  Gregorius  Nysseuus  (Lib.  de  Homine,  Cap.  I.)  Plato 
posuit  quod  homo  nou  est  aliquid  coustitiitum  ex  corpore  et  anima,  sed  est  anima  corpore  in- 
dnta:  et  secundum  hoc  tota  personalitas  homiuis  cousisteret  in  anima,  adeo  quod  anima  sepa- 
rata posset  dici  homo  vere,  ut  dicit  Hugo  de  &  Victore  (Lib.  II.  de  Sacram.,  Part  II.,  Cap.  II.): 
et  secundum  hanc  opinionem  esset  verum  quod  Magister  dicit,  quod  anima  est  persona  quando 
est  separata.  Sed  haec  opinio  non  potest  stare:  quia  sic  corpus  auiuiae  accidentaliter  adveniret : 
unde  hoc  nomen  homo,  de  cujus  Intellectu  est  anima  et  corpus,  non  siguificaret  unum  per  se, 
sed  per  accidens ;  et  ita  non  esset  in  genere  substautise."     (Ibid.) 

i  II.  De  Anima,  Cap.  XL 

||  "  Alia  est  opinio  Aristotelis  (2  De  Anima,  Cap.  XI.),  quain  oiunes  moderni  sequuutur,  quod 
anima  uuitur  corpori  sicut  forma  materia? :  unde  anima  est  pars  humanae  naturae,  et  nou  natura 
quaedam  per  se:  et  quia  ratio  partis  contrariatur  ration!  personae,  ut  dictum  est,  ideo  anima 
separata  nou  potest  dici  persona:  quia  quamvis  separata  nou  sit  pars  actu,  tamen  habet  na- 
turani  ut  sit  pars.  Ad  primum  ergo  dicendum,  quod  anima  separata,  proprie  loquendo,  non  est 
substantia  alicnjus  naturae,  sed  est  pars  naturae.  Ad  secundum  dicendum,  quod  nou  tautum  ab 
anima  habet  homo  quod  sit  persona,  sed  ex  ea  et  corpore  ;  cum  ex  utrisque  subsistat.  Ad  ter- 
tium  dicendum,  quod  anima  rationalis  dicitur  hoc  aliquid  per  modum  quo  esse  subsistens  est  hoc 
aliquid,  etiam  si  habeat  naturain  partis;  sed  ad  rationem  person®  exigitur  ulterius  quod  sit 
totum  et  completum."    (Lbid.) 
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natural  power,  still,  there  is  within  it  a  natural  aptitude  for  this 
union;  and  that  the  union  cannot  be  accomplished  by  natural 
power,  proceeds  from  the  defect  of  the  body,  not  from  the  defect 
of  the  soul. 

To  the  fifth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  soul  be  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  body,  still,  it  is  united  to  the  body  as  part  of  the 
whole  man,  which,  in  a  way,  is  more  dignified  than  the  soul,  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  complete.* 

The  prologue  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
"  Sentences,"  begins  with  the  words:  "He  sent  His  word  and 
healed  them,  and  delivered  them  from  their  destruction"!  The 
sin  of  Adam  produced  two  results,  death  and  sickness :  J  death, 
on  account  of  the  separation  from  the  principle  of  life;  sickness, 
on  account  of  want  of  grace,  which  is  the  health  of  man.  A 
remedy  was  necessary — a  remedy  so  efficacious  that  all  might  be 
saved  by  it.  From  this  universal  remedy,  other  particular  remedies 
proceed,  and  these  are  the  Sacraments  in  which  the  Divine  power, 
under  cover  of  visible  things,  all  the  more  secretly  works  our  cure. 
In  the  above  psalm-words,  three  things  are  touched  upon — the 
making  of  the  remedy;  the  cure  from  sickness;  and  liberation 
from  death.  And  these  words  indicate  the  matter  of  the  fourth 
book,  because  in  it,  the  Sacraments,  the  resurrection,  and  the  glory 
of  the  risen  are  expounded.  It  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  third 
book,  because,  in  the  third  book,  the  mission  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh 
was  treated  of;  whilst  in  this  book,  the  effects  of  the  Incarnation  are 
the  subject  of  consideration.  So  the  fourth  book  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  third,  that  the  second  does  to  the  first.  It  is,  more- 
over, divided  into  two  parts — the  first,  dwells  on  the  Sacraments; 
the  second,  on  the  resurrection,  and  on  the  glory  of  the  risen.§     The 

*  "  Ad  quartum  dicendnm,  quod  quamvis  unio  animae  separatae  ad  carnem  non  posait  fieri 
nisi  per  virtutem  supernaturalein,  tamen  iu  ea  est naturalis  aptitudo  ad  hoc:  et  quod  non  po- 
test unio  conipleri  per  virtutem  uaturalem,  est  ex  defectu  corporis  nou  ex  defectu  animee.  Ad 
quiututii  dicenduni,  quod  quamvis  anima  sit  dignior  corpore,  tamen  unitur  ei  tit  pars  totius 
hominis,  quod  quodaiuinodo  est  dignius  anima,  iuquautuiu  est  completius."     (Loco  Citato.) 

t  Psalm  CVL,  20. 

%  ''  Misit  verbum  suum,  et  sanavit  eos,  et  eripuit  eos  de  interitionibus  eorum.  Psal.  CVL,  20.  Ex 
peccato  primi  hoininis  humauum  genus  duo  incurrerat,  scilicet  mortem,  et  intirmitatem.  Mor- 
tem propter  separatiouem  a  vitas  principio,  de  quo  in  Psalm  XXXV.,  10,  dicitur :  Apud  te  est  fans 
vita: ;  et  qui  separatur  ab  hoc  principio.  de  necessitate  inoritur ;  et  hoc  factum  est  per  primum 
hominem.  Unde  dicitur  Rom.  V.,  12  :  Per  unum  Iwminem  peccatum  in  mundum  intravit,  etper  pecca- 
tum  mors.  Intirmitatem  vero  propter  destitutionein  gratue.  quad  est  homiuis  sanitas,  quas  peti- 
tur  Hierom.  XVII. ,  14 :  Sana  me  Domine,  et  sanabor ;  et  ideo  iu  Psalm  VI.,  3,  dicitur :  Miserere  mei 
Domine,  quoniam  injirmus  sum.  Ad  hoc  autem  sufflciens  remedium  haberi  non  poterat,  nisi  ex 
Verbo  Dei,  quod  est  tons  sapientiie  in  exce.lsis.  Eccli.  I.,  et  per  cousequens  vitas:  quia  sapieutia 
vitam  tribuit  possessori,  Eccli.  VII. ;  uude  dicitur  Joan.  V.,  21  :  Sicut  Pater  suscitat  mortuos  et 
vivijkat :  sic  Filius  quos  vult,  vivijicat.  Ipsum  etiam  est  virtus  Dei,  quo  omnia  portantur ;  Hebr. 
I.,  3:  Portans  omnia  verbo  virtutis  suae ;  et  ideo  est  efflcax  ad  intirmitatem  tolleudam.  Unde  in 
Psalm  XXXII.,  6,  dicitur :  Verbo  Domini  coeli  firmati  sunt;  et  Sap.  XVI.,  12:  Neque  herba  tuque 
malagma  sanavit  eos,  sed  sermo  tuus,  Domine,  qui  sanat  omnia.  Sed  quia  vivus  est  sermo  Dei  et  efflcax, 
et  penetrabilior  omni  gladio  ancipiti,  ut  dicitur  Heb.  IV.,  12,  necessarium  fuit  ad  hoc  quod  nobis 
mediciua  tam  violeuta  proticeret,  quod  eo  carnis  nostra  inhrmitas  adj tinge retur,  ut  nobis  magis 
cougrueret,  Heb.  XI.,  17:  Debuit per  omnia  fratribus  assimilari,  ut  misericors  fieret.  Et  propter  hoc, 
Verbum  caro  factum  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis :  Joan.  I.,  14,"  etc.  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Comment. 
in  Quartum  Librum  Sententiarum,  p.  1.) 

$  See  how,  at  this  early  date  in  his  career,  the  Angelical  understands,  and  strikes  at  the 
heresy  of  Aviceuna  and  the  Arabians.  The  difficulty  is  whether  the  soul  can  understand,  when 
separated  from  the  body.     "  Diceuduin,"   says  the  Angelical,   "quod  poueutibus  intellectuiu  a 
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first  part  treats  of  the  Sacraments,  in  general,  and  then  goes  on 
speak  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law  in  particular.  Having 
touched,  in  general,  on  the  requisites  of  Sacraments — the  Sacra- 
ments, in  detail,  are  then  enlarged  upon.  First,  of  those  generally 
necessary.  Baptism :  Whether  the  definition  given  be  a  good 
one ;  *  whether  the  character  is  in  the  soul ;  whether  this  Sacrament 
takes  away  actual  sin  ;f  whether  Christ,  as  man,  had  power  to  forgive 
sins  ;  |  whether  Baptism  can  be  repeated.§  Confirmation :  which 
consists  of  three  questions,  and  one  distinction :  Is  Confirmation  a 
Sacrament?  does  it  impress  a  character  ?  can  one  not  ordained  con- 
firm ?  The  Eucharist :  which  occupies  six  distinctions,  twelve  ques- 
tions, and  many  articles.  Penance,)  Confirmation,^  Orders,**  and 
Matrimony  follow  in  their  turn.f  f  The  second  portion  of  the  work 
treats  on  the  future  resurrection,  J  J  and  the  final  reward.§§ 

This  fourth  book  is  full  of  interesting  questions  about  the 
methods  of  Salvation.  Here,  the  Angelical  manifests  his  firm 
grasp  of  Catholic  theology ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  splendid  work  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on  the  Sacra- 
ments. Here,  again,  he  shows  that  clear  logical  vision  of  truth, 
which  made  him  not  "jurare  in  verba  magistri"  and  rendered 
him  capable  of  stating  his  opinion,  and  holding  his  own.  Nor 
did  he  either  implicitly  follow  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  but  kept  to 
his  own  straight  course,  guided  by  those  master-lights  that  God 
had  given  him  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  there 
were  many  opinions  as  to  whether  there  could  have  been  Sacra- 
ments in  the  primitive  condition  of  our  nature.) ||     Alexander  of 

potentiis  sensitivis  dift'erre,  necesse  est  ponere  iutellectus  substantiam  incorruptibilem  esse,  eo 
quod  necesse  est  eum  iunnaterialeni  ponere,  iiec  a  materia  secundum  esse  depeudeutem.  Om- 
nein  autem  hujusmodi  substantiam  oportet  incorruptibilem  esse ;  quia  materia,  in  quantum 
potest  esse  subjectuin  privationis  et  foriuse,  est  corruptionis  causa  in  rebus  materialibus.  .  . 
.  .  .  Quidam !  vero  liunc  intellectuiu  corrupt  ibilem  dixeruntnon  esse  partem  animae  humana^ 
sed  esse  aliquam  substautiam  omnino  a  corpore  separatam :  animam  vero  lmmanam  nou  dici 
intellectivam  nisi  secundum  quamdam  participationem  intellectualitatis  ex  refulgentia  intel- 
lectus  separati  super  ipsam ;  uude  destructo  corpore  anima  huinaua  nee  reiuauebat,  nee  ali- 

quid  intelligere  poterat "      But  Aristotle  says,  in  12  Metapli.  (text.  XIX.) :"  Quod 

aninia  est  talis  dispositiouis,  lit  scilicet  possit  separari  non  tota,  sed  iutellectus.  Ex  quo  patet 
quod  intellectuiu,  qui  est  pars  anim;e,  pouit  a  corpore  separari ;  et  ideo  oportet  animam  intel- 
lectivam,  quaj  est  auima  humana,  post  corpus  remanere,  sicut  lidespouit:  et  per  consequena 
necesse  est  quod  intelligat,  cum  iutelligere  sit  ejus  propria  operatio."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera, 
Dint.  L.,  Qwest.  I.,  Art.  I.,  p.  124) 

*  IV.  Dist.  III.,  Qwest.  I.  t  Dist.  IV. 

%  Dist.  V.  §  Dist.  VI. 

||  Dist.  XIV.-XXII.  H  Dist.  XXIII. 

**  Dist.  XXIV. ,  XX V.  <  t  Dist.  XX  VI.-XLIL 

tt  Dist.  XLIIL,  XLIV.  §§  Dist.  XLV.-L. 

Illl  Tbe  cause  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments  is  given  well  by  the  Lombard,  and  quite  in 
Ins  own  style:  "  Triplici  autem  de  causa  sacrauienta  iustitutia  sunt:  propter  huiniliatiouein, 
eruditione'm.  exercitationem.  Propter  liuiuiliationem  quidem,  ut  dum  homo  in  sensibilibus 
rebus,  qute  uatura  infra  ipsum  sunt,  expraicepto  creatoris  se  revereudo  subjicit,  ex  hoc  humili- 
tate  et  obedientia  Deo  magis  placeat,  et  ut  apud  eum  mereatur,  cujus  imperio  salutem  qiuerit 
in  inferioribus  se,  etsi  nou  ab  illis,  sed  per  ilia  a  Deo.  Propter  eruditiouem  etiain  instituta  sunt, 
at  per  id  quod  foris  in  specie  visibili  cernitur,  ad  invisibilem  virtutem,  qu*  iutus  est,  cognoscen- 
dain  mens  erudiatur.  Homo  enim  qui  antepeccatum  sine  medio  Deum  videbat,  per  peccatum  a 
Deo  habuit  ut  uequaquam  diviua  queat  capere,  nisi  huinanis  exercitatus.  Propter  exercita- 
tionem similiter  instituta  suut :  quia  cum  homo  otiosus  esse  nou  possit,  proponitur  ei  utiliset 
salubris  exercitatio  in  sacramentis,  qua  variam  et  noxiam  decliuet  occupationem,  non  euim 
tacile  capitur  a  tentatore  qui  bono  vacat  exercitio.  Unde  Hierouynius  (in  Epist.  ad  Rustic.)  mo- 
net:  Semper  aliquid  boni  operis  facito,  ut  te  occupatum  diabolus  iuveniat."  (Tom.  VII.,  Dist. 
I.    De  causa  imtitutionis  sacramentorum,  p.  453.) 
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Hales,  as  has  been  seen,  argued  for  the  affirmative.  The  Lombard, 
on  his  own  principles,  had  to  deny  it;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  knowledge  of  our  first  parents  came  from  Divine 
illumination,  S.  Thomas  agreed  with  him.  But  there  is  another 
question,  on  which  the  Saint  quite  parted  company  with  him; 
and  this  was  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law.  He  also  disagrees,  on  this  subject,  with  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's.  He  joins  issue  with  the  Lombard,  for  making  too  little 
of  them ;  and  with  Hugh,  for  exalting  them  too  much.* 

The  Angelical  explains  his  meaning  thus  :  with  regard  to  the 
"  opus  operatum  "  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  there  are  two 
opinions.  One  maintains  that  the  opus  operatum  was  a  sign  of 
the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
in  which  their  efficacy  lies,  and  that,  indirectly,  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Old  Law  justified,  through  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  to 
which  the  opus  operatum  referred,  whilst  our  Sacraments  justify 
directly  and  immediately,  because  they  are  instituted  for  that  end. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's.  \ 

But  this  opinion  does  not  appear,  says  the  Angelical,  to  tally 
with  the  dicta  of  the  saints,  who  said,  that  the  Law  was  the 
occasion  of  death,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  token  of  sin,  and  did  not 
confer  assisting  grace.;);  And  besides,  if  this  were  so,  there  would 
not  be  any,  or  if  any,  a  very  slight  pre-eminence  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  over  those  of  the  Old.  And  therefore, 
others  say.  and  with  greater  truth,  that  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law — that  is,  the  opus  operatum  in  them — by  no  means  con- 
ferred grace,  with  the  exception  of  Circumcision,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  later. 

If  the  Angelical  did  not  agree  with  Hugh,  on  the  opus  operatum; 
he  did  not  hold  with  the  Lombard,  on  the  opus  operans. 

On  this,  says  the  Saint,  there  are  two  opinions.  Some  have 
said  that  the  use  itself  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  was  not 
meritorious,  even  if  accompanied  by  faith  and  charity:    and  this 


*  Here  are  two  arguments  used  by  the  Angelical  to  prove  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old 
Law  did  not  confer  grace.  To  those  who  affirm  they  did  confer  grace,  he  replies  :— "  Sed  contra, 
Hebr.  X.,4:  Impossibile  est  sanguine  hircorum  et  taurorum  auferri peccata.  Sed  gratia  tollit  pecca- 
tum.  Ergo  antiqua  sacramenta  gratiam  non  conferehaut.  Praeterea,  per  gratiam  est  vita 
animce.  Sed  de  praeceptis  veterum  sacrarneiitorum  dicitur,  Ezech.  XX.,  25:  Dedi  eis prcecepta  non 
bona,  et  judicia  in  quibus  non  vivent.  Ergo  gratiam  non  conferehaut."  (Dist.  I.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  V., 
p.  465.) 

t  "  Omnia  enim  ilia  superioris  temporis  sacramenta,  sive  sub  naturali  lege,  sive  sub  scripta ; 
signa  qntedam  fneruut  et  hgurae  eorum  quae  nunc  sub  gratia  exhibita  sunt  sacramentorum.  Et 
ideo  effectum  spiritualem  quern  suo  tempore  operabantur,  posit  a  pro  istis:  ilia  virtute  et  sanc- 
tificatione  operabantur,  quam  snmpseruut  ab  istis."  (vid.  Patrol.,  Tom.  CLXXVI.  ,■  Hugo  de  S. 
Victore,  De  Sacramentis,  Pars.  XL,  De  Naturali,  Lege,  Cap.  I.,  p.  343.)  Again:  "  Passio  uamque 
Salvatoris,  quae  primo  loco  sacramenta  gratia;  ad  effectum  salutis  sanctiticat,  mediautibus  istis 
etiam  ilia  prioris  temporis  sacramenta  sanctiticabat,  ut  eadem  sains  esset,  et  his  qui  recta  fide 
sigua  futuroruin  in  illis  venerati  sunt,  et  his  qui  effectum  salutis  in  istis  percipiuut."  (Ibid., 
Cap.  II. ,  De  Prima  differentia  pracedentium  et  subsequentium  sacramentorum.) 

t  "Sedhaec  opinio  non  videtur  convenire  dictis  sanctorum:  dicunt  enim,  quod  lex  erat 
occasio  mortis,  inquantum  ostendebat  peccatura,  et  gratiam  adjutricem  non  couferebat." 
(Dist.  I.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  V.,  Quaestiunc.  III.,  p.  466.) 
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is  what  the  Master  seems  to  say  in  the  text.  But  it  seems  absurd 
that  the  use  which  the  holy  fathers  made  of  these  Sacraments, 
was  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  a  work  of  virtue  can  be  with- 
out merit.  And  so  it  is  commonly  held  that  their  use,  if  associ- 
ated with  charity,  is  meritorious.* 

The  Lombard  held  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Law,  a  child, 
who  died  before  his  eight  days  were  accomplished,  and  had  not 
been  circumcised,  would  lose  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  it  was 
allowable  in  case  of  danger,  to  anticipate  the  circumcision. 

Both  these  opinions  were  rejected  by  S.  Thomas.  He  answers 
thus :  Some  say  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  anticipating  the 
day,  for  in  case  of  death,  children  had  the  advantage  of  the  same 
means  of  Salvation  that  existed  before  Circumcision  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's.  And  as 
to  the  practice  of  anticipating  the  day,  the  Saint  proves,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  and  to  the  Gloss  on 
Proverbs  IV.,  that  such  an  idea  had  never  been  entertained. 

Several  questions  with  regard  to  Circumcision,  its  object,  and 
its  effects,  are  also  treated  by  the  Angelical,  in  which  he  lucidly 
advances  various  opinions,  and  gives  reasons  for  his  own  ;  show- 
ing where  the  Lombard  states  views  which  are  not  in  keeping 
with  sound  logic,  or  tradition. 

One  of  the  greatest  slips  made  by  the  Lombard,  and  of  which 
Hugh  is  also  guilty,  is  when  he  says:  "Those  who  are  excom- 
municated, or  are  manifestly  stained  with  heresy,  are  not  able,  it 
seems,  to  consecrate,  although  they  are  priests.  .  .  ."  And 
after  giving  a  quotation,  as  from  S.  Augustine — which  is  to  be 
found  in  none  of  his  works — he  continues:  "From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  a  heretic,  cut  off  from  the  Catholic  faith,  cannot  con- 
secrate." f 

To  this,  S.  Thomas  says  distinctly :  "  On  the  contrary,  a  priest 
has  the  power  of  consecrating,  from  the  character  he  possesses. 
But  the  character  remains  in  a  heretic,  schismatic,  and  an  excom- 
municated person:  therefore,  they  can  consecrate;  moreover, 
the  i  quality  '  of  a  person  is  only  required  in  an  act  proper  to  the 
person.  But  consecration  is  not  a  personal  act  of  the  priest  him- 
self.    Therefore,  it  is  not  impeded  by  his  personal  condition."  X 

*  These  are  the  Lombard's  words:— "  Qua>  enim  significandi  gratia  tantum  institute  sunt, 
solum  signa  sunt,  et  11011  sacrameuta:  sicut  fuerunt  sacriticia  carnalia,  et  observantia;  cseremo- 
niales  veteris  legis,  quae  nunquam  poterant.justos  facere  offerentes."  (Dint.  I.,  Lib.  IV., p.  453.) 
On  thisS.  Thomas  says:— "  Aliqui  tamen  excusant  Magistrum,  dieeutes,  quod  ipse  iutellexerit 
ipsa  opera  operata  non  justiticare  quantumcuinque  in  caritate  liereut,  quamvis  ipsa  operatio 
ex  caritate  facta  possit  esse  meritoria  in  eo  qui  est  in  statu  merendi.  (Dist.  I.,  Quast.  I.,  Quazs- 
tiuncula  III.,  Lib.  IV,  p.  466.)  "  Quidam  enim  dixerunt,  quod  usus  ipse  non  erit  meritonus, 
etiamsi  in  fide  et  eaitate  fierent :  et  hoc  videtnr  Magister  in  littera  dicere.  Sed  hoc  videtur 
absurdum.  quod  labores  sanctorum  pat-rum  in  hujusmodi  sacramentis  Deo  accepti  non  fuerint, 
et  quod  opus  virtutis  possit  esse  non  meritorium."  (LHst.  I.,  Qwest.  I.,  Art.  V.,  Qucestiunc.  III., 
Solutio  II.,  p.  466.) 

t  IV.  Dist.  XII.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  I.,  Qucestiuncula  III.,  Vol.   VII., p.  670. 

$  "  Ex  his  colligitur  quod  hiereticus  a  catholica  fide  praecisus  nequeat  hoc  sacramentum 
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In  the  same  manner,  the  Angelical  steers  his  independent 
course  through  other  false  doctrines  of  the  Lombard :  upon  the 
power  of  simoniacal  bishops  with  regard  to  ordinations,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  bigamy,  and  other  questions  relating 
to  marriage. 

This  treatment  of  the  Commentaiy  may  be  becomingly  con- 
cluded by  giving  his  views  on  a  question  of  special  interest  in 
this  country — that  of  heresy.* 

He  says  that  heresy  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  choice,  accord- 
ing to  S.  Isidore  f — hence,  things  divisible  are  called  heretical. 
And  because,  by  choosing,  a  division  is  made  of  one  from  another, 
choice  is  called  pro-hwresh,  as  is  evident  from  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics. Now,  division  results  from  a  part  receding  from  the 
whole.  But  the  first  assembly  amongst  men  was  based  on  knowl- 
edge from  which  all  others  arise ;  hence,  heresy  consists  in  an  in- 
dividual opinion,  which  differs  from  the  common  opinion.  Hence, 
some  philosophers,  who  held  certain  positions,  opposed  to  the 
common  opinion  of  others,  established  sects,  or  heresies,  proper 
to  themselves.  And,  as  he  only  is  called  irascible  who  is  easily 
angry,  so,  no  one  is  called  a  heretic,  unless  he  has  an  unmoved 
stability  in  his  own  opinion.  Wherefore,  also,  the  word  heresy, 
in  as  far  as  it  signifies  choice,  is  applicable  to  him ;  because  what 
is  done  by  choice,  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  a  confirmed  habit. 
The  word  heresy  is  applicable  to  him  also  in  its  Latin  signification 
of  adhering ;  because  he  adheres  pertinaciously  to  his  opinion ; 
and  because  the  congregation  of  the  mystical  body  is  constituted, 
primarily,  by  the  unity  of  the  true  faith ;  hence,  he  is  a  heretic, 
according  to  us,  who  departs  from  the  common  faith,  and  pertina- 
ciously adheres,  through  choice,  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

What  sort  of  sin  is  heresy  ?     A  thing  is  called  evil,  because  it  is 


conficere,  quia  sancti  Angeli,  qui  hujus  mysterii  celebrationi  assistant,  tuuc  non  adsnut  quando 
lnereticus  et  simouiacus  hoc  niysterium  teruerarie  eelebrare  prajsumit.  Nou  enim  dubituri  licet 
ubi  corporis  dominiei  et  sanguinis  mysteria  geruntur,  supernornm  civiuin  adessc  conventus. 
In  bujus  autem  mysterii  expletioue  sicut  foriuam  servari,  ita  ordinem  haberi,  scilicet  ut  sit 
saeerdos,  et  inteutionem  adbiberi,  oportet,  ut  illud  facere  intendat.  Si  nou  credit  de  illo  mys- 
terio,  sicut  Veritas  habet,  numquid  potest  iuteudere  illud  coulicere  ?  Et  si  nou  intendit,  niuu- 
quid  conncit?  Aliqui  dicunt,  etiani  non  recte  de  illo  inysterio  sentientem  posse  iuteudere,  uon 
quidein  illud  couticere,  quod  jam  esset  recte  credere;  sed  id  agere  quod  geritur  ab  aliis  dum 
conlicitur,  et  sic  adbibetur  inteutio;  et  si  iutentio  dicatur  deesse  conncieudi  illud  mysteriuin, 
tanian  ex  quo  intendit  ea  dicere  et  agere  qui©  ab  aliis  geruutur  impletur  mysterium."  (Tom. 
VII.    Pars  Altera^LHstinct.  XIII. ,  Lomb.) 

*  "  Nomeu  Uveresis  graecuiu  est,  et  electionem  importat  secundum  Isidorum  (Lib.  8  Etymolo- 
giarum,  Cap.  III.) ;  undo  et  hseretica  divisiva  dicuntur.  Kt  quia  in  electione  titdivisio  uuius  ab 
altero,  electio  pi-o-hceresis  dicitur,  ut  patet  9  Metaphys.  (text  X.).  Divisio  autem  contiugit  alicui 
parti  per  recessum  a  toto.  Prima  autem  congregatio,  quae  est  in  bomiuibus,  est  per  viam  cog- 
nitionis,  quia  ex  hac  omnes  alise  oriuntur;  nude  etlueresisconsistit  in  siugulari  opiuioue  pneter 
commuiiem  opiniouem  .  .  .  neque  haereticus  nominatur  nisi  qui  in  siugulari  opiuioue  tir- 
maiu  babet  stabilitatem,  uude  etiaiu  competit  el  nomeu  hceresis,  secundum  quod  in  electionem 
sonat:  quia  quod  iu  electioue  fit,  quasi  ex  habit u  tirmato  procedit.  Competit  ei  etiaiu  nomen 
hceresis,  secundum  quod  latiuum  est,  ab  hauendo  dictum ;  quia  sine  opiuioni  vebementer  iubaiet. 
Et  quia  congregatio  corporis  mystici  per  unitatem  verje  ttdei  priino  constituitur,  ideo  lueretieus 
secundum  uos  dicitur  qui  a  comiuuui  tide,  qiue  catbolica  dicitur,  discedit,  coutrariffi  opiuioni 
vebementer  inliajrens  per  electionem."  (Tom.  VII.,  Lib.  IV.,  Dist.  XIII.,  Quatt.  II.,  Art.  II.,  p. 
677.) 

t  Lib.  VIII.,  Etymologiarnm,  Cap.  III. 
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hurtful.  Hence,  because  heresy  is  more  hurtful  than  any  other 
sin — because  it  subverts  the  foundation  of  all  good,  without  which 
nothing  good  remains — of  its  own  nature  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
sins,  although,  by  accident,  some  other  sin  might  be  more  grievous.* 
The  third  article  of  this  Distinction — whether  heretics  are  to  be 
tolerated,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.f  And  now 
it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  other  labours  of  the  Saint.  Great,  in- 
deed, was  the  labour  he  went  through  in  collecting  materials  for, 
and  giving,  these  lectures.  Though  not  so  systematic — or  rather 
scientific,  as  his  later  works,  they  show  clear  signs  of  his  ability  to 
take  a  large  view,  and  to  embrace,  in  the  unity  of  a  master  con- 
ception, the  elements  of  the  noblest  of  sciences.  His  ingenuity  in 
the  discovery  of  proofs,  the  keen  edge  he  brings  to  cut  through  a 
fallacy,  and  the  luminousness  of  his  expositions — all  these  speciali- 
ties manifest  themselves  at  every  turn.  Considerable  space  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  this,  his  first  important 
work,  for  it  contains,  as  in  a  quarry,  the  materials  of  his  other 
labours,  and  is  nothing  but  the  Summa  in  its  undigested  form, 
shorn  of  the  perfections  of  its  scientific  unity,  and  the  greater 
precision  of  its  more  matured  thought. 

But  the  main  aim  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  manifest,  in  as 
unmistakable  a  manner  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Saint's 
genius;  and  the  extraordinary  power  that  he  had  of  guiding  him- 
self securely  and  steadily — like  some  great  ship — amongst  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  unsound  propositions ;  and  how  he  was 
never  for  a  moment  beguiled  from  the  straight  course  of  truth,  by 
his  undoubted  reverence  and  admiration  of  Albertus  Magnus  and. 
the  Lombard. 

It  was  such  steadiness  as  this  which  was  particularly  wanted  in 
his  day.  There  was  no  lack  of  mere  talent  in  the  schools :  in- 
deed, there  was  too  much  talent  of  one  sort,  and  not  enough 
ballast  to  keep  it  in  the  right  direction.  The  more  ability  a  man  is 
gifted  with,  the  greater  his  power,  and  the  more  swift  the  elcm  of  his 
mind,  so  much  the  more  should  his  moral  nature  be  thoroughly 

*  "  Unumquodqne  dicitur  malum  quia  nocet.  Unde  cum  haeresis  plus  noceat  quam  aliquod 
aliud  peccatmu,  quia  subvertit  fundament  um  omnium  bouoriuu,  sine  quo  nihil  boni  lemanet: 
ideo  lueresis  est  ex  geuere  suo  maximum  peccatoruni,  quamvis  ex  accident!  aliquod  peccatum 
possit  esse  gravius;  sicut  si  multuiu  cresceret  eontemptus  Dei  in  aliquo  quod  etiam  ex  genera 
suo  esset  veniale.  Sed  de  eo  quod  est  secundum  accidens,  non  est  curandum  in  arte,  ut  Philo- 
sophic dicit  in  5  Ethic,  Cap.  ult."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Lib.  IV.,  List.  XIIL,  Art.  II.,  p. 
67U.) 

t  This  is  what  the  Saint  says,  however :— "  Haeresis  est  infectivum  vitium ;  unde  2  Timoth., 
II.,  16,  dicitur,  quod  multum  proficiunt  ad  impietalem,  et  sermo  eorum  ut  cancer  serpit :  et  ideo  Ec- 
clesia  eos  a  cousortio  fideliuin  excludit,  et  praecipue  illos  qui  alios  corrumpunt;  ut  simplices, 
qui  de  facili  cormni pi  possunt,  ab  eis  sint  segregati  non  solum  mente,  sed  etiam  corporaliter; 
unde  per  Ecclesiaiu  carcerantur  et  cxpelluutur.  Si  autem  alios  non  corruinperent,  possent 
etiam  celari.  Sed  illi  qui  sunt  firmi  In  tide,  possunt  cum  eis  corpore  conversari,  ut  eos  couve.r- 
taut;  non  tamen  in  divinis.  quia  excoramuuicati  sunt.  Sed  judicio  sajculari  possunt  licite  occi- 
di,  et  bonis  suis  spoliari,  etsi  alios  non  corruinpaut ;  quia  sunt  blasphemi  in  Deum,  et  fidem 
falsam  observant;  uude  magis  possunt  puuiri  isti  quam  illi  qui  sunt  rei  criminis  Iresae  majesta- 
tis,  et  illi  qui  falsam  mouetam  cudunt."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Lib.  IV.,  List.  XIII..  Quasi. 
II.,  Art.  Ill,  p.  678.) 
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well  trained,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  immovable  principles  of 
Eeligion.  What  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  heresiarchs?  Is 
it  that  they  went  wrong  through  ignorance,  or  slowness  in  compre- 
hending ?  Is  it  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  on  account  of  the 
slenderness  of  their  gifts?  We  know  well  that  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  exceptional 
parts — men,  naturally,  of  breadth  and  depth  of  mind — men  whose 
very  eagerness  for  knowledge  led  them  on  till  they  were  unable  to 
stop  themselves,  and  were  finally  lost.  There  was  plenty  of  propel- 
ling power  in  them,  but  they  wanted  direction.  Their  very  talents 
were  the  instruments  of  their  destruction,  and  they  fell  away 
because,  at  length,  they  trusted  to  human  ingenuity,  human  reason, 
and  creature  gifts.  The  vast  influences  of  supernatural  religion 
withdrew  themselves  from  them ;  humility,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  lasting  stability,  melted  out  of  their  minds ;  self-distrust  no 
longer  was  an  element  in  their  mental  constitution  ;  love,  Divine 
love,  gave  place  to  the  creature ;  reverence,  as  it  ever  does,  fled  away 
from  pride,  and  self-assertion,  and  carnality ;  and  man  was  left  a 
play  to  every  gust  of  folly  and  of  fancy,  stranded  on  the  bleak  and 
iron  shore  of  materialism  and  sensuality.  Any  one  who  reads  his- 
story  must  be  aware  that  this  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  stern  reality. 
Had  the  heresiarchs  of  old  the  four  pillars  of  the  monastic  theo- 
logy— love,  reverence,  adoration,  and  purity — firmly  fixed  within 
them,  serving  as  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  their 
speculations,  they  would  have  become,  in  all  moral  certainty, 
great  lights  and  ornaments  to  the  Church.  The  mere  mention  of 
these  four  gifts,  in  connection  with  misbelief,  creates  a  jar  in  the 
mind,  which  is  but  the  concussion  that  takes  place  in  the  moral 
order,  when  two  mutually  antagonistic  elements  are,  for  the  mo- 
ment, forced  into  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  had  his  great  advantage.  If  his 
talents  of  reason  and  of  intellect  were  of  the  rarest  perfection;  if 
he  surpassed  all  in  the  natural  power  of  his  mind — he  also  sur- 
passed all  in  the  depth  to  which  his  humility  sunk;  in  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  reverential  temper;  in  his  masterful  power  of  Divine 
love ;  in  the  simplicity  of  his  adoring  spirit ;  in  the  touching  and 
spotless  purity  of  his  heart  and  soul ;  in  the  depth,  width,  beauty, 
strength,  and  massiveness  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  monastic  life 
which  upheld  the  groundwork  of  his  entire  man. 

It  was  his  keenness  and  readiness  in  these  Commentaries  on  the 
Lombard,  joined  to  his  monastic  stability  of  nature,  that  made 
him  a  centre  immovable,  round  which  less  stable  minds  were  glad 
to  cluster  and  to  rest.  In  the  unsteady  state  of  the  Paris  schools, 
as  has  been  seen,  such  a  calming  element  as  this  would  be  beyond 
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all  price.  Not  merely  the  moral  effect  of  the  man's  own  stability, 
but  the  intellectual  effect  of  instructions  proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  must  have  worked  with  a  mighty  influence  on  minds  seri- 
ously seeking  after  truth,  and  after  that  peace  and  rest  which  flow 
from  truth.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  realize  the  power  that  one  man 
can  sway,  when  his  talents  and  acquirements  spring  from  a  saintly 
soil,  and  when  the  general  tenor  of  all  around  is  that  of  uncertainty, 
instability,  and  doubt.  Brilliancy  and  versatility  of  mind,  quick 
flashes,  and  sudden  evidences  of  superior  gifts,  count  for  little, 
where  more  solid,  lasting  qualities  are  wanting;  indeed,  amongst 
the  thoughtful,  they  are  absolute  causes  of  distrust:  for  rapid 
streams  are  shallow,  and  the  bright  and  sparkling  cascade  speaks 
of  barren  rocks,  and  stunted  vegetation.  If,  in  any  man,  brilliancy 
and  solidity  were  ever  united  in  perfection ;  if,  in  any  man,  the 
radiance  of  the  one  did  not  cast  a  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the 
other,  it  was  in  the  Angelical.  In  him,  if  in  any  one,  the  student 
may  realize  the  perfection  of  his  ideal ;  and  whilst  he  marvels  at 
the  bright  side  of  the  Saint's  character,  he  will  never  forget  that 
the  other  side  is  to  be  wondered  at  still  more — that  side  on  which 
the  grand  broad  virtues  of  Christianity,  the  simple,  splendid  gifts 
of  God,  conform  man's  nature  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified. 
Yes!  how  bright,  how  strong,  how  deep,  how  marvellously  gifted 
in  heait  and  mind,  was  not  the  great  Angelical ! 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

8.    THOMAS    MADE    LICENTIATE. 


According  to  the  usual  custom,  S.  Thomas  would  now  become 
Licentiate,  and  perform  the  necessary  acts  which  led  to  the  Doc- 
tors cap.  But,  an  impediment,  created  by  one  of  those  University 
brawls,  for  which  Paris  had  an  unhappy  celebrity,  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  promotion  to  that  distinguished  honour,. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  During  the  Lent,  either  of 
1250  or  1253 — authorities  are  not  in  accord — a  party  of  tumultu- 
ous University  scholars  came  into  collision  with  the  night  patrol. 
The  students,  no  doubt,  were  noisy  and  violent,  and  the  patrol 
was  no  less  determined  to  perform  the.  duty  of  its  office.  Most 
likely  the  students — as  was  often  the  case  in  their  night  carousals 
— were  none  the  better  for  drink.  Anyhow,  they  were  very  un- 
ceremoniously attacked,  one  was  killed  outright,  and  three  others, 
after  having  been  heavily  mauled,  were  hurried  off  to  jail.* 

The  authorities  of  the  University,  who  were  excessively  jealous 
of  their  rights,  were  greatly  ruffled ;  they  demanded  the  instant 
release  of  the  incarcerated  youths,  and  insisted  upon  those  brutal 
keepers  of  the  peace,  who  had  murdered  one  student,  and  misused 
the  others,  being  visited  with  condign  punishment.  The  civic 
authorities  let  the  students  free,  but  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
to  punish  the  patrol,  which  according  to  their  notions,  had  simply 
been  carrying  out  its  orders.  But  the  University  authorities 
thought  otherwise,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  their  opinion :  they 
swore  a  solemn  oath  not  to  rest  till  justice  had  been  done ;  and 
refused  for  two  whole  months,  to  lecture  in  the  schools.     They 

*  "  Iii  der  Fastenzeit  1253  waren  bei  einem  nachtlichen  Tuniulte  von  der  Scharwache  vier 
Studenten  aufgegrill'en  wordeu ;  da  sie  sich  widersetzteu,  so  wurde  einer  derselbeu  getiidtet  die 
iibrigen  schwer  verwuudet,  in  Haft  gesetzt.  Die  Lehrer  der  Universitat  forderten  Hire  Freige- 
buug,  die  audi  sofort  erfolgte ;  eine  weitere  Geuugtliuung  jedoeh,  die  iiberdiess  verlaugt 
wurde,  war  nicbt  zu  erhalten.  Demzufolge  verpflicbteten  sicb  sainnitliche  Lehrer  durcb  eiuen 
geineinsaiuen  Eid,  nicht  abznlasseu,  bis  sie  die  Bestrafuug  der  Scharwache  durchgesetzt  hatteu, 
uud  stellten  durch  eiu  paar  Mouate  ihre  Vorlesungen  ein.  Die  Lehrer  aus  deu  Meiidicaiitenor- 
deu  nahiueu  vou  dein  Vorfalle  keiue  iVotiz  uud  setzteu  ihre  Vorlesungen  fort.  Kndlich  wurde 
die  verlangte  Genugthuung  gewahrt  zwei  der  ungliickliclieu  Hiischer  warden  turn  Tode  verur- 
tlieilt,  die  audereu  des  Landes  verwieseu1.  Nun  traten  die  Lelirer  zusainineu,  und  setzteu  als 
Beauhlusa  test,  dass  in  Zukunft  Niemand  in  was  iinmer  fiir  eiuer  Facultat  als  Magister  zugelas- 
sen  werdeu  di'ufe,  wenu  er  uicht  friiher  geschworeii  liaben  wi'irde,  alle  Statuteu  der  Universitat 
zu  beobachten,  inabesoudere  jeues,  welches  man  nuuinehr  festsetzte :  es  sei  h  in  fort  .jeder 
Lelirer  vernllichtet  bei  ahulichen  Fallen,  wie  der  eben  vorgekouimeue,  die  Vorlesungen  eiuzu- 
8tellen."    (Werner,  Vol.  L,  Drittes  C'apitcl  p.  lit.)  , 
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considered  it  their  bounden  duty  thus,,  publicly,  to  protest  agains 
a  gross  infringement  of  their  rights ;  and  against  the  insult 
offered  to  their  body  by  the  officials  of  the  town.  This  stand, 
made  by  the  professors,  brought  into  flame  a  fire  which  had  been 
long  smouldering — and  which  burnt  fiercely  for  forty  years,  be- 
tween the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  the  Secular  element  of  the  Uni- 
versity.* The  explanation  of  the  case  is  simple.  The  object  of 
the  professors,  in  shutting  up  the  schools,  was,  evidently,  by  force 
of  pressure,  to  compel  the  town  authorities  to  bring  the  patrol  to 
justice.  The  more  effectually  the  schools  were  closed,  so  much 
the  greater  probability  of  the  pressure  taking  effect.  Hence,  they 
were  excessively  mortified  to  find  that  the  Mendicants  by  no  means 
took  the  same  view  as  themselves.  For  the  friars  to  go  on  teach- 
ing, when  the  seculars  were  silent,  was  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  a 
double  blow.  The  professors  felt,  first,  that  their  protest  would 
lose  the  greater  part  of  its  force;  and,  secondly,  that  the  friars 
would  be  daily  gaining  in  popularity,  and  drawing  crowds  of  their 
own  students  under  the  influence  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominicf 
Whether  the  astute  superiors  of  S.  James's,  and  other  thoughtful 
men,  had  any  eye  to  this,  of  course,  one  cannot  tell.  But  this 
much  is  certain,  that  while  the  secular  professors  were  silently 
waiting  for  their  pressure  to  take  effect,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans — the  sole  mouthpieces  of  learning — were  lecturing 
away  in  the  various  chairs  of  the  University.  They  simply  did 
what  they  had  done  some  twenty  years  before,  when,  during  the 
regency  of  Blanche,  the  secular  doctors,  irritated  by  a  similar 
provocation,  had  abandoned  Paris  altogether,  and  had  settled 
themselves  down  to  teach  at  Angers,  Rheims,  and  different  towns 
of  Europe. J 

*  "  Alcuni  scolari  di  quell'  University  furono  nottetempo  assaliti  da  uomini  d'arme  ;  eglino 
secundo  il  modo  della  loro  possibility  vollero  difendersi  ma  senza  pro,  anzi  con  danno ;  die  nno 
di  essi  in  istante  fu  niorto,  e  gli  altri,  feriti  e  rubati,  strascinati  in  carcere.  L'Universita  forte- 
mente  se  ne  richiaino ;  i  prigioui  fur  liberi,  ma  gli  ott'ensori  uon  puniti ;  di  che  i  Dottori  alzaron 
la  voce  cliiedeudo  giustizia.  Non  esseudo  di  questo  loro  desiderio  iucontanente  soddisfatti 
ferniarono  piessoche  tutti  di  riiuanersi  dalle  lezioni,  e  per  ben  due  mesi  s»-  ne  rimasero,  dai 
Dottori  regolari  in  fuori.  Da  ci6  i  Dottori  secolari,  i  qnali  gia  nuove  cose  andavauo  volgendo  fra 
se,  trassero  cagioue  di  volere  eselnsi  della  University  i  Professori  regolari,  cioe  a  dire  quelli 
dell'Ordiue  di  s.  Domenico,  e  deH'Ordiue  di  IS.  Frauceseo  ;  e  a  tutto  potere  con  accorgiment  i  e 
sottili  trovati  si  brigavano  di  venire  al  loro  desiderio."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  D' Aquino, 
seconda  edizione.  Cap.  XVII.,  p.  66,  67.) 

t  The  very  lives  of  the  Mendicants,  when  they  were  really  good,  was  a  power  in  the  city. 
The  following  extract  from  a  Sermon  of  the  day  shows  this : — "  Si  m'ait  Dieu,  cil  de  Christians, 
cil  de  Premoustere  cil  de  Saint  Beueoit,  cil  de  saint  Augustin  u'aront  mre  le  pardon  de  paradis 
por  uoient.  Certes  iuonlt  a  eunis  l'achateriees  autrestaut  comnie  il  font;  que  sachies,  par  bono 
foi,  que  des  le  jors  de  la  Saiute-Crois  dusc'au  jor  de  Pasques,  ne  mengerout  il  jamais  que  taut 
jot  tantes  fois,  ne  jamais  ne  mengerout  de  char,  ne  jamais  ne  gerront  seur  couce  de  plume,  ne 
jamais  ne  parleront  se  paa  congie  uon,  por  parent  ne  por  ami  qui  lea  voise  visiter.  Et  si  par 
aveuture  aveuoit  qu'il  trespasse  un  seul  point  du  commandement  de  lor  rieulle  et  avenist  que 
il  moreust  sans  ce  qu'il  n'eu  eust  este  k  sainte  coufessiou  et  a  repentance  et  a  peneauce  .  .  . 
ge  m' en  donroie pas  une pome poirie."  (Anonyme  d' Amiens,  MSS.  de  D.  Grenicr,  Vol.  CLVIIL,  De  La 
Marches.  334.) 

J  "  Les  docteurs  reguliers  continuent  cependaut  apuvrir  leiirs  ^coles,  et  ue  croient  pas  de- 
voir adopter  pour  eux-memes  une  semblable  mesure.  En  cela  ils  ne  faisaient  qu'imiter  la  con. 
duite  de  leurs  pr^decesseurs,  qui  avaieut  egalemeut  refuse  d'entrer  dans  cette  sorte  de  conspi- 
ration, lorsque,  dans  une  occasion  toute  pareille,  en  1229,  sous  la  minorite  du  roi  et  la  regence 
de  sa  mere,  les  docteurs  abandonnerent  la  capitale  pour  ae  retirer  eu  diverses  villes  du  roy« 
aunie.'*     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  167,  168.) 
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But  the  doctors  of  the  University  were  not  easily  discouraged, 
and  stood  true  to  their  first  resolve.  They  finally  obtained  the 
redress  they  sought.  The  beadles  had  to  expiate  their  rashness 
by  punishment  according  to  the  customary  law.  Two  of  the 
patrol,  who  had  been  actively  instrumental  in  killing  the  student, 
were  condemned  to  death  ;  the  others,  who  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  the  three,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

The  doctors,  having  thus  far  achieved  their  end,  determined  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  future  emergencies;,  and  did  their  utter- 
most to  bring  the  friars,  whose  stubbornness  had  nearly  upset 
their  plans,  into  agreement  with  their  views.  They  called  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  drew  up  an  instrument,  declaring  that,  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  admitted  as  master  who  had  not  sworn  to 
observe  all  the  laws  of  the  University:  and  that  law  in  particular 
which  met  the  case  in  point.  The  doctors  knew  well  what  they 
were  about.  They  made  up  their  minds  either  to  include  the 
regulars  in  the  oath,  or  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  That  no 
scruple  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Dominicans,  this  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  oath  :  "  Provided  there  be  nothing  in  these 
statutes  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  of  which 
I  make  profession  ;  or  contrary  to  honesty,  or  the  salvation  of 
souls,  to  human  and  Divine  right,  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the 
Holy  Church  of  God."* 

But  the  regulars  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  law  from  the 
authorities,  and  wished  to  maintain  liberty  of  action.  They  felt 
no  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  views  of  the  secular  doctors, 
and  expected  the  same  liberty  to  be  granted  to  themselves.  In  a 
word,  they  refused  to  take  the  oath :  some  say  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  compromise  themselves;  others  because  they  could 
not,  being  religious,  take  any  oath  at  all.f 

This  brought  things  to  a  climax.  Since  they  would  not  fall  in 
with  the  oath,  the  University  issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  friars 
excluded  from  its  body,  and  deprived  of  their  chairs.^ 

*  "  Alors  les  Docteurs  fireut  un  Statut  portant,  qu'a  l'avenir  aucun  ne  seroit  1-6911  Maftre  en 
quelque  Faculte  que  ce  fut,  qu'il  n'eftt  jere  d'observer  tous  les  regleniens  de  l'Universite,  &  eu 
particulier  le  decret  qu'on  venoit  de  faire,  pour  ordouner  la  cessation  des  leyous  dans  des  cas 
semblables  a  eelui  dont  on  vient  de  parler.  Selon  M.  Dupin,  atiii  que  les  Domiuicaius  ne  tissent 
aucuue  dithculte  de  preter  ce  serment.  on  y  ajouta  ces  paroles:  Pourvu  qu'il  n'y  ait  rien  dans  ces 
statutes  de  defendu  par  les  regies  des  FF.  Precheurs,  dont  je  fais  profession,  ni  de  deshonnete.  ou  de  con- 
traire  au  salut  des  ames,  au  droit  humain  <&  divin,  a  Vvtilite  jmblique,  ou  a  la  sainte  Eglise  de  Dieu. 
Cependant  les  deux  Docteurs  de  l'Ordre  de  Saint  Dominique,  &  celni  des  FF.  Miiieurs,  qui  pro- 
fessoieut  actuellement,  n'ayant  pas  cru  pouvoir  s'engager,  par  sermeut  a  ce  que  l'on  exigeoit 
d'eux,  V  University  fit  un  autre  decret,  pour  les  declarer  exclus  de  eon  Corps,  &.  priv6s  de  leurs 
Chaires."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VI., p.  118.) 

t  But  S.  Thomas  does  not  seem  to  go  so  far,  lie  says:  "N011  enim  indiget  dictum  hominis 
confirniatione,  nisi  quia  de  eo  dubitatur.  Hoc  autem  derogat  diguitati  persona?  lit  dubitetnr  de 
ve  lit  ate  eorum  quae  dicit;  et  ideo  personis  magnce  dignitatis  non  convenit  jurare.  Propter  quod 
dicitur,  2.  Qusest.  V.  Cap. — Si  quis  presbyter,  quod  sacerdotes  ex  levi  causa  jurare  non  debent;  tameu 
pro  aliqua  necessitate  vel  magna  utilitate  licitum  est  eisjurare,  et  prajcipue  pro  spiritualibus 
nesotiis;  pro  quibus  etiam  jnranienta  competit  praestare  in  solemnibus  diebus,  quibusest  Spiri- 
tualibus rebus  vacaudum.  Non  autem  tunc  sunt  jnranienta  pnestauda  pro  rebus  tempoialibus, 
nisi  forte  ex  magna  necessitate."     (Tom.  III.,  Secunda  Secundum,  Quccst.  LXXXIX.,  Art.  X.,  p.  334. ) 

%  Touron,  Liv.  II..  Chap.  VI.,  p.  118.  Bareille,  Chap.  XVI., p.  168.  Gibelli,  Cap.  XVIL.p.  68. 
Werner,  Co,p.  III.,  p.  117.) 
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The  regulars  appealed,  as  is  natural  for  regulars  to  do,  to  Eome; 
and  did  not  omit  to  place  their  case  before  the  brother  of  S.  Louis, 
who  governed  France  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  But  the 
viceroy  could  effect  nothing.  Pope  Innocent  sided  with  the  friars, 
and  commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  to  re-establish  them  in 
their  chairs,  and  to  visit  with  ecclesiastical  censures  any  who 
should  presume  to  oppose  such  a  design.  To  make  things  all  the 
more  secure,  the  Holy  Father  addressed  a  Brief  to  Master  Luke, 
Canon  of  Paris,  to  the  same  end;  and  the  Canon,  without  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  a  counter  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  carried  out, 
without  delay,  the  instructions  he  had  received.* 

Meanwhile,  the  University  was  not  idle;  it  published  its  decree 
of  exclusion,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  French  bishops, 
describing  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris,  and  begging  for  their  pro- 
tection. At  this  juncture,  things  were  complicated  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  IV.,  at  Naples.  However,  the  Cardinals  assembled, 
without  delay,  for  the  election  of  a  successor ;  notwithstanding  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of 
Manfred,  son  of  Frederick  II.  The  new  Pope  took  the  name 
of  Alexander  IV.,  and,  naturally,  was  desirous  to  inaugurate  his 
reign  by  an  act  of  clemency  and  justice,  f  Feeling  all  the  charity 
of  a  common  father  towards  the  contending  parties  at  Paris,  and 
being  conscious  that,  as  long  as  learned  ecclesiastics  spent  their 
energies  in  mutual  recriminations,  the  cause  of  charity  and  science 
could  not  possibly  be  served,  he  published  a  Bull,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  This  Bull  begins  with  the 
words :  "  As  the  Tree  of  Life."  and  speaks,  in  glowing  terms,  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Catholic 
world.  He  compares  it  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  planted  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrestrial  paradise;  to  a  lamp  of  brightness  in  the  House  of 
the  Lord;  and  declares  that  from  it,  as  from  a  source,  flow  the 
waters  of  wisdom  over  the  face  of  the  sterile  earth.  J     Having  thus 

*  "  Ceux-ci  porterent  leurs  plaintes  au  Pape  Innocent  IV.  &  au  Comte  de  Poitiers,  Alpbnnse 
frere  de  Saint  Louis,  qui  gouvernoit  leRoyauuie,  pendant  l'absence  de  Koi.  Ce  Prince  n'a.vaut 
pu  porter  les  parties  a  unaccoinmodemau't,  le  Pape  donna  commission  a  l'Eveque  d'Evreux,  de 
retablir  les  Docteurs  Reguliers,  avec  pouvoir  de  se  servir  des  censures  Ecclesiastiques,  coutre 
tous  ceux  qui  feroieut  opposition  a  leur  retablissement.  Sa  Saiutete  adressa  uu  autre  Bref  pour 
le  meme  sujet,  &  avec  le  meme  pouvoir,  a  Maitre  Luc  Cbanoine  de  Paris,  lequel  nonobstaut 
l'appel  interjette  au  Saint  Siege,  executa  ponctuellement  les  ordres  dn  Pape  en  faveur  des  Re- 
guliers. L'Universite  fit  publier  en  meme  terns  son  Decret  de  separation,  k.  adressa  une  longue 
lettre  a  tous  les  Eveques  au  Royaume,  pour  les  mettre  au  fait  de  ce  qui  se  passoit  a  Paris  &,  pour 
r^clamer  leur  protection.  Cette  lettre  est  de  l'ann6e  1254."  (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  p. 
119.) 

t  "  Sur  ces  entrefaites.  c'est-a-dire  dans  l'annee  1254.  Innocent  meurt  dans  la  ville  de  Na- 
ples, einportaut  au  tombeau  la  reputation  d'uu  pontife  aussi  grand  que  pieux,  leguant  a  l'Eglise 
une  liberie  desormais  consolidee  par  son  courage,  au  monde,  l'exemple  d'une  justice  que  la 
puissauce  royale  elle-meme  ne  fit  jamais  varier.  Eln  presque  immediateineut  par  les  cardinaux 
reunis  a  Naples,  sous  la  menace  incessante  des  victoires  de  Maiut'roi,  tils  et  successeur  de  Fre- 
deric II.,  Alexandre  IV.,  signala  le  commencement  de  sou  poutincat  par  une  bulle  oil  il  s'eftbrce 
de  ramener  la  paix  dans  l'uuiversite  de  Paris,  en  faisant  cesser  le  scaudale  de  toutes  ces  que- 
relles."     (Bareille,  quatreme  edition,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  161). ) 

%  "  Quasi  lignum  vita?  in  Paradiso  Dei  et  quasi  lucerna  fulgoris  in  domo  Domini  est  in  sancta 
ecclesia  Parasieusis  studii  disciplina.  Hrec  quippe  velut  futcuuda  eruditionis  parens  ad  irrigan- 
duni  sterilem  orbis  faciein  fluvios  de  fontibus  sapieutiaa  salutaris  cum  impetu  foras  mittena, 
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paved  the  way,  he  enters  into  business,  and  says  that,  having  heard 
the  Procurators  of  both  sides,  he  judges  it  expedient  to  modify 
the  statutes  of  the  University  according  to  a  Constitution  of 
Gregory  IX.  He  then  prescribes  in  what  way  the  Chancellor  is 
to  give  licenses,  and  leaves  him  to  determine,  both  with  regard  to 
regulars,  as  well  as  seculars,  the  number  that  it  may  be  advisable 
to  admit.  Regarding  the  main  point,  he  makes  use  of  the  usual 
mezzo  termine :  for  whilst  he  confirms  the  decree  of  the  doctors, 
binding  all  to  stop  teaching  in  case  of  insult — if  satisfaction  be 
not  afforded;  he  re-establishes  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
professors ;  revokes  all  decrees  issued  against  them  ;  commands 
the  secular  doctors  to  receive  them,  and,  to  live  with  them  in 
peace.*  To  ensure  the  operation  of  this  Bull,  the  Holy  Father 
commissioned  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre  to  see  it  put  in 
execution ;  and,  above  all,  to  restore  to  their  professorial  chairs 
the  two  Dominican  doctors,  Bonus-homo  and  Elias  Brunetus. 

It  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  so  explicit  a  pronounce- 
ment as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  would  have  removed  all  possi- 
bility of  mistaking' his  meaning;  but  men  who  have  started  on  a 
wrong  course,  especially  when  it  is  a  course  mixed  up  with  pride, 
and  pushed  forward  by  passion,  often  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
see  the  clearest  orders  of  the  Holy  See,  when  they  militate  against 
their  own  idea.  The  celebrated  William  of  S.  Amour,  who,  with 
his  followers,  was  the  originator  of  this  attack  upon  the  Mendi- 
cants, made  up  his  conscience  that  his  party,  in  spite  of  the  Papal 
order,  could  still  oppose  the  re-establishment  of  the  friars  in  their 
academic  rights. f  The  sophism  he  and  his  followers  used  was 
this :  they  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  colleges  in  which  they 


unique  terrarum  Dei  lsetificat  civitatem  et  in  reft  igerium  animarum  flagrautium  siti  justitse, 
aquas  doctrinae  dividit  publice  in  plateis.  Ibi  nimirum  ordinatus  est  per  providentiam  conditio- 
ns ad  opus  ad  custodiam  doctorum  ordo  praecipuus,  ut  ad  vitae  fructuiu  ratiouabilis  creaturae 
deducat  affectum,  ue  iu  gustum  mortis  vetita  veteris  praevaricatiouis  illecebra  seducatur.  Ibi 
humanum  genus  origiualis  ignorantiae  cascitate  detbrme  per  cognitionem  veriluminis,  quam 
scieutia  pietatis  assequitur,  reddita  visionis  specie  reformatur.  Ibi  pnecipue  dat  Dominus 
Sponsae  suae  os  et  Sapientiam  ac  linguam  mysticis  eloquiis  emditam,  cui  resistere  nequit  omuis 
adversitas  improborum.  Ut  igitur  consortii  vestri  communicabile  ac  commune  omnibus  bonum 
omuis  pacis  custodia  servare  cureiuus  ."     (Bullarium,  Orid.  FF.  Prozde.,  Tom.  L, 

p.  276,  Rom  ue,  1729.") 

*  "  Er  giebt  Weisuugen.  uacb  welclien  der  Kanzler  in  Zukunft  die  Licenzen  ertbeilen  soil, 
und  gestattet  ihm,  sie  an  so  Viele,  als  derselbe  for  erspriesslicb  halt,  zu  verwilligen,  miigen  die 
Candidaten  des  Lehramtes  aus  dem  Siicular-oder  Regularstande  sein:  er  bestatiget  den  Besch- 
luss  der  Universitat,  in  Fallen  ahnlicher  Art,  wie  der  kiirzlich  vorgekommene,  durch  Einstel- 
lung  der  Vorlesungen  sich  Genugthuung  zu  erzwiugen:  die  Doctoren  der  beiden  Mendicaute- 
nordeu  werden  iu  ibre  Recbte  wieder  eingesetzt  und  Alles  fur  ungultig  erklart,  was  gegen  sie 
uuteruommen  worden  oder  iu  dieser  Augelegenheit  noch  unteruommen  werden  konnte ;  die 
weltlicben  Lebrer  werden  beauftragt,  sich  mit  ihnen  in  christlichem  Friedenzu  vertragen." 
(Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  119.) 

t  "  Dagegen  excipirte  nun  Wilhelm  von  St.  Amour  mit  mehreren  Anderen,  eben  jene  Partei, 
die  schon  bei  Iunocenz  den  Domiuicanern  die  zuvor  erwahnte  Riige  zuwege  gebracht  hatte. 
Sie  EOgpn  sich  auf  einige  Zeit  von  den  Horsalen  der  Universitat  zuriick  und  antworteten  der 
Aufforderuug.  den  Weisuugen  des  Papstes  sich  zu  fiigen,  die  Bulle  gehe  sie  uichts  an,  da  sie 
sicli  nicht  mehr  zum  Universitiitskoiper  rechneteu.  Die  beiden  Bischofe  wollten  nwt  Censuren 
gegen  sie.  vorgeheu  ;  sie  appellirten  aber  au  den  Papst  und  erklaiten,  dass  sie  lieber  in  ihr  Va- 
teiiand  zuriickkehren  als  einem  fiir  sie  in  keiner  Weise  befriedigeuden  Austrage  der  Sache  sich 
fiigen  wollten  ;  der  Papst  moge  die  Excommunication  zuiucknehmen  und  sie  in  ibre  vorigen 
Recbte  wieder  einsetzen.  Der  Papst  horte  auf  diese  Bitten  nicht,  soudern  exlieas  verschilrfte 
Weisuugen."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap  III., p.  119.) 
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had  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  then  declared  that  since  they 
had  left  the  University,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  did  not  apply 
to  them.  The  two  Bishops  had  a  mind  to  visit  them  with  cen- 
sures ;  but  they  made  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  bore  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  threat :  they 
protested  that  they  would  either  transfer  their  schools  elsewhere, 
or  altogether  retire  from  the  responsibilities  of  teaching,  to  the 
liberty  and  repose  afforded  by  their  own  country,  rather  than  ac- 
quiesce in  a  measure  which  met  their  wishes  in  no  way  whatsoever. 
They  begged  the  Holy  Father  to  remove  the  excommunication 
which  was  upon  them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  position. 
But  Pope  Alexander  would  not  hearken  to  them.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  "  Quasi  lignum"  put  in  force,  and  to  that  end, 
issued  orders  more  stringent  than  those  he  had  given  before. 

At  this  juncture,  King  Louis  returned,  after  six  years'  absence, 
from  his  first  expedition  against  the  infidel.*  The  troubles  of 
the  University  were  quickly  brought  before  him.  It  pained  him 
excessively  to  hear  of  the  scandal  of  priests  and  religious  carrying 
on  uncharitable  war.  He  especially  felt  it  in  this  instance,  since 
his  two  favorite  Orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were 
compromised  in  the  matter.  Naturally,  he  at  once  set  about  try- 
ing to  bring  all  parties  to  an  accommodation.  He  stopped  the 
execution  of  the  Papal  Briefs.  He  hoped,  without  appealing  to 
force,  or  to  his  kingly  authority,  by  means  of  the  joint  remon- 
strances of  the  bishops,  to  prevail  upon  the  litigating  parties  to 
settle  their  quarrels  by  arbitration — putting  the  whole  case  into 
the  hands  of  the  Archbishops  of  Bourges,  Rheims,  Sens,  and 
Rouen.f  These  four  prelates  declared  themselves  willing  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  so  holy  a  prince — of  one  who,  not  only  had  ever 
shown  great  esteem  for  the  Episcopate,  but  had  so  tender  an  affec- 
tion for  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  if  he  were  able  to  divide  himself  in  two,  he 
would  give  one  half  to  S.  Dominic,  and  the  other  to  S.  Francis. J 
The  archbishops,  in  due  course,  assembled,  and,  having  heard  each 
of  the  opposing  parties,  and  having  called  in  the  assistance  of 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  brought  things,  as  they  imagined, 

*  "  Saint  Louis  heureusement  de  retour  de  la  Palestine  ;  pour  ^touffer  ces  contestations,  & 
retablir  la  paix  dans  l'Universit-6,  arr6ta  d'abord  l'ex6cution  des  deruiers  Brefs;  &  quoiqu'il  put 
commander  avec  autorite.il  aimamieux  disentlesHistorieus.  joindre  ses  remontrances,  acelles 
des  Eveqnes  assembles  a  Paris,  pour  engager  les  uns  &  lea  autres,  a  s'en  rapporter  au.jugement 
des  Arcbeveques  de  Bourges,  de  Reims,  de  Sens,  et  de  Kouen.  Ces  quatre  Prelats  zo  preterent 
avec  .ioie  aux  intentions  pacifiques  d'un  si  saint  Mouarque,  qui  honoroit  de  ses  bout^s  mi  des 
plus  illustres  Corps  de  son  Rovaurae  ;  &  qui  en  ineme  terns  aimoit  si  particulierement  les  Reli- 
gieux  de  saint  Dominique."     (Touron,  IAv.  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  120.) 

f  "  Le  saint  roi  nomma  comme  arbitres  les  arcbeveques  de  Bourges,  de  Reims,  de  Sens  et  de 
Rouen."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  171.) 

%  "  Lndwig  d.  HI.  -vviiuscbte,  dass  diese  Versammlung  [Paris  synod']  aucb  iiber  den  Streit 
z-wicben  der  Pariser  Universitat  und  den  Mendicanteu,  dereu  Zulassung  zum  Leliramt  betref- 
fend,  ent8cbeide;  aber  sie  wies  die  Sadie  von  sicb  und  es  wnrde  dafiir  eine  Commission  von 
vier  Erzbischofen  vou  Sens,  Rheims,  Bourges  und  Kouen  bestellt."     (Hefele,  B.  VI.,  I  673,  p.  45.) 
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to  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  conditions  which  they  thought 
fair  were  as  follows:  The  Dominicans  were  to  be  permitted,  by  the 
secular  doctors,  to  possess,  in perpetuum,  their  two  chairs  of  the- 
ology, but  upon  three  conditions — first,  that  they  should  give  up 
the  Bulls,  which  they  had  obtained  from  Rome;  secondly,  that 
they  should  not  procure  any  others  which  were  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  the  University;  and  thirdly,  that  they  should  use  all 
their  influence  with  the  Pope,  to  induce  him  to  recall  all  the  edicts 
which  had  been  issued  in  their  favour  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  by 
himself,  since  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances.*  To  these  con- 
ditions, both  the  seculars  and  the  regulars  agreed.  And  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  Dominicans,  in  the  fullness  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  the  University  had  lavished  upon  them  in  the 
past,  did  all  they  could  to  induce  the  Holy  See  to  recall  the  instru- 
ments it  had  published  in  their  favour,  f 

Whether  they  knew  the  character  of  Alexander  IV.  sufficently 
to  read  what  course  he  would  pursue,  it  is  impossible  to  know  for 
certain.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  far  easier  thing  t#  give  way,  if  one's 
interests  are  attacked,  when  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  stronger 
power  will  be  ready  to  support  them,  than  to  give  way  when  there 
is  no  prospect  of  any  help  at  all.  The  Dominicans  could  afford 
to  act  a  graceful  part,  as  long  as  Alexander  was  in  reserve.  Their 
interests,  by  such  a  policy,  far  from  being  put  in  danger,  would 
become  infinitely  safer  than  before ;  and  it  is  hardly  imaginable 
that  men,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  would 
not  have  made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess,  that  Pope  Alexander  would 
hardly  consider  himself  respectfully  treated,  when  his  own  busi- 
ness was  taken,  unasked,  out  of  his  hands ;  his  rescripts  abolished ; 
and  petitions  made  to  him  to  reverse  a  method  of  procedure  which, 
with  full  deliberation,  and  in  a  most  formal  manner,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  to  adopt. 

Whatever  shrewdness  the  friars  may  have  possessed,  the  Holy 
Father  took  that  course  of  action  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
alone  was  open  to  him.}     He  issued  a  new  Bull  (June  17,  1256), 


*  <;  Lea  Archevequea  norumea  ayant  done  entendn  les  parties,  &  confere  aur  cela  avec 
plusieures  autre 8  Prelats,  ila  prononcerent  enfin  le  premier  de  Mars  L556.  &  flrent  couvenir  les 
Int^resses  d'un  accommodement,  selon  lequel  les  Doeteurs  Seculiers  eouseutoient  que  les 
Dominicains  posaedassent  a  perpetuite  les  deux  Chaires  de  Theologie,  a  certaines  couditions, 
dont  l'uae  etoit,  qu'ils  renoneeroient  aux  Bulles  qu'ils  avoient  obteuues,  &  qu'ila  n'en  sollicite- 
roient  point  d'autres,  qui  pusaent  etre  contraires  aux  intends  de  l'Universite  ;  qu'ils  s'employe- 
roient  an  eontraire,  pour  obteair  du  saint  Siege,  la  revocation  de  tout  ce  que  les  deux  Pap'es, 
Innocent  IV.  &.  Alexandre  IV.  avoieut  deja  prououce  eu  leur  faveur,  depuis  le  comiueuceiueut 
de  ces  demeles."     (Touron,  Lib.  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  120.) 

t  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  121. 

$  Speaking  of  tliose  prelates  appointed  by  King  Louis  to  bring  the  Regulars  and  the  Secu- 
lars to  a  mutual  understanding,  Bareille  says: — "  Le  jugement  de  <:es  prelats.  dont  lea  disposi- 
tions luenageaient  egalement  les  interets  des  deux  partis,  semblait  devoir  r^tablir  entre  eux 
la  paix  et  la  coucorde  ;  mais  il  blessait  trop  directement  les  droits  du  saint-siege  et  les  decisions 
qu'il  avait  rendues  a  ce  sujet.  Le  pape  erut  eufin  devoir  sevir  con  tie  les  principaux  auteurs  de 
la  rebellion,  par  uue  nouvelle  bulle  du  18  juiu.1256;  Guillaume  de  Saint- Amour,  lent  veritable 
chef.  Odou  de  Douai,  Nicolas  de  Bar-sur-Aube,  et  Chretien  de  Beauvais,  y  etaient  nouimement 
prives  de  leurs  benefices,  de  leurs  diguites  et  de  leurs  chaires.    lis  demeurerent  ainsi  liappea 
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in  which  he  freely  spoke  his  mind.  He  declared  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  accommodation  had  been  carried  through  without 
his  having  been  consulted,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  express  decrees. 
And  he  declared  William  of  Saint  Amour,  Odo  of  Douay,  Nicho- 
las of  Bar,  and  Christian,  Canon  of  Beauvais — whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  originators  of  this  disorder — by  name,  deprived  of  all 
their  grades  and  benefices;  and  he  forbade  them  to  teach,  and  in- 
hibited any  one  from  taking  lessons  from  them.  Moreover,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  instructed  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  to  confer  their  benefices  on  other  subjects;  and 
threatened  their  adherents  with  a  like  penalty,  if,  within  fifteen 
days  of  its  publication,  the  Bull  were  not  obeyed.*  At  the  end  of 
the  same  month,  the  Holy  See  issued  two  other  decrees,  confirm- 
ing the  action  that  had  already  been  taken. 

These  measures  of  Eome  may  look  to  some  as  bordering  on 
severity ;  but,  in  reality,  they  were  acts  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
mercy.  It  was  an  assertion  of  the  first  principle  of  order,  and  a 
blow  at  the  principle*of  anarchy.  King  Louis,  in  his  charity  and 
haste,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority ;  and  the  bishops 
who  fulfilled  his  behest,  trenched  upon  the  prerogatives,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  right,  of  the  supreme  power.  Without  a  bold,  un- 
flinching assertion  of  his  position,  Pope  Alexander  might  have 
brought  such  difficulties  upon  the  government  of  the  Church,  as 
would  have  hampered  its  free  action,  and  so  have  injured  the 
noblest  instrument  of  justice  and  humanity  on  earth. f 

Meanwhile,  the  regulars  continued  their  public  teachings  in 
Scripture  and  Theology.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1256, 
S.  Thomas  had  been  lecturing  as  Licentiate,  and  his  great  reputa- 
tion drew  to  his  schools  the  most  promising  intelligences  of  the 
day.J     The  way  in  which  he  was  introduced  to  his  new  office, 


de  ce  silence  qu'ils  avaient  suspendu  sur  la  tete  du  public  comme  une  orgueilleuse  menace, 
auquel  ils  avient  voulu  reduire,  en  etfet,  lea  docteurs  reguliers."  (Histoire  de  Stiint  Thomas 
D'Aquin,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  171.) 

*  "  II  demanda  qu'ils  fussent  chassis  du  Royaume ;  enjoignit  a  l'Eveque  de  Paris,  de  donner 
leurs  benefices;  &.  declara  qu'il  pnniroit  les  autre*  de  meme  peine,  s'ils  n'obeissoient  quinze 
jours  apres  la  publication  de  ses  Bulles.  Ces  niemes  ordres  furent  confirmes  par  deux  autre* 
Decrets,  qui  emanerent  de  sa  Saintet<5  sur  la  fin  du  meme  inois.  On  vit  done  disparoitre  en- 
core une  Ibis  les  douces  esperances  de  la  paix,  qu'on  avoit  commence  de  gouter."  (Touron, 
Liv.  II.,  Vhap.  VI., p.  121.) 

t  Tbe  organization  of  tbe  Church— het  Divine  polity  being  constructed  by  Divine  wisdom — 
is  the  only  system  in  the  world  which  has  been  saved  "from  the  jars  and  contentions  of  restless 
and  clever  minds.  Men  may  try  and  improve  upon  the  systems  of  secular  government;  they 
may  one  day  prefer  one  form,  another  day,  another;  and  may,  and  will,  continue  thus  vacilat- 
ing  to  the  end  ;  for  man  is  not  more  than  man,  he  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  frail,  changeable  creature  ; 
and  his  creations  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  his  own  infirmity.  Bat  one  organism  he  must 
leave  alone;  one  power  he  must  look  up  to  aud  not  meddle  with  ;  and  that  one  power— the  one 
stable  centre  amongst  men— is  the  universal  Church  ofc-God,  established  by  Christ,  and  filled 
with  His  Holy  Spirit. 

%  "  Cependant  les  Docteurs  Reguliers  continuoient  toujours  les  lecons  publiques;  &  la  re- 
putation de  saint  Thomas  augmentoit  tons  les  jours,  avecle  nombre  des  Ecoliers.  qui  profitoieut 
de  ses  instructions.  Deja  depuis  le  commencement  de  cette  annee  1256,  il  enseignoit  comme 
Licentie  :  ce  qui  paroit  par  le  Bref,  que  le  Pape  veuoit  d' addresser  au  Chancelier  de  l'Eglise  de 
Paris,  pour  lui  marquer  sa  satisfaction,  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  prevenu  ses  lettres  Apostoliques,  &. 
rempli  sesdesirs,  en  accordant  la  Licence  a  cet  excellent  Religieux.  si  recominanclable  par  sou 
illnstre  naissance,  par  l'innocence  de  sa  vie,  &.  par  le  tresor  de  science,  &.  de  doctrine,  que  le 
Seigneur  avoit  mis  en  lui."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  122.) 
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speaks  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  both  at  Paris  and 
at  Rome — not  only  by  the  Chancellor,  but  by  the  Pope.  Without 
waiting  for  the  Papal  Rescript,  the  Chancellor  appointed  him  to  lec- 
ture in  the  schools ;  upon  which,  the  Holy  Father  addresses  a  letter 
to  that  dignitary  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  has  anticipated 
the  Apostolic  wishes  by  bestowing  the  Licentiate  upon  "  Brother 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  a  man  eminent  for 
his  birth,  and  for  his  virtues,  and  for  the  treasure  of  science  with 
which  God  has  enriched  him."*  The  Saint  took  no  notice  of  the 
contests  raging  around  him.  Not  that  he  was  callous  to  what  was 
going  on ;  not  that  he  did  not  pray,  and  inflict  penance  upon 
himself,  to  the  end  that  all  might  co-operate  to  the  advantage  of 
religion;  but  he  never  entered  into  strife,  without  being  forced  to 
it  by  obedience  and  necessity.  His  only  reply  to  William  of  S. 
Amour,  and  his  associates,  and  to  the  violent  onslaughts  that  were 
made  upon  the  Order,  and  upon  himself,  was  that  of  modest 
silence  and  humility.  He  lived  in  a  region  far  more  serene  than 
that  of  ecclesiastical  jealousies ;  and  treated  with  disregard  the 
bitter  and  perseverant  assaults  made  upon  his  character. 
As  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  his  professorial  chair,  to 
preach,  and  to  use  his  pen,  he  suffered  little  from  the  most  vehe- 
ment denunciations  of  passion  and  unreason. f 

In  fact,  whilst  others  were  wasting  their  energies  in  mutual  re- 
criminations, he  was  enjoying  the  sweetest  and  deepest  of  human 
gifts,  the  friendship  of  one,  if  not  as  able,  at  least  as  full  of  love 
as  himself.  Born  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Tuscany 
and  Calabria,  S.  Bonaventure,  like  S.  Thomas,  was  an  Italian  saint. J 
They  were  both  about  the  same  age — Bonaventure  not  being  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  older  than  his  companion — and  they  both 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  God  in  the  same  year;  the  one  joining 


*  "  Delectabile  nobis  est  audita  percipere,  quod  te  In  his  promptum  reddis,  et  vigilem,  qua 
pietatem  continent,  vel  sapiunt  houestatem,  profit  patenter  agnoscitur,  quod  fratri  Thomas  de 
Aquino,  Ordinis  Pruedicatoriim,  viro  utique  nobilitate  generis,  ac  moruni  honestate  conspicuo, 
ac  thesauruiu  literalis  scieutiae  per  Dei  gratiain  assecuto,  dedisti  licentiam  in  facilitate  Tbeolo- 

fica  docendi,  priusquani  illic  nostras  liter*  perveuireut,  quas  tibi  super  hoc  specialiter  uiitte- 
anius.  Quia  vero  condescens  est,  at  hujusmodi  negotiuiu,  a  te  laudabiliter  inchauturn,  festi- 
nuiu  habeat  exituni,  et  felieeni,  devotioueni  t  nam  attente  rogaudam  duximus,  et  monendnm, 
per  apostolica  tibi  scripta  maudautes,  quatenus  euiudeni  f rat  rem  Thomam  in  prsedicta  facilitate 
cito  facias  regiminis  habere  priucipiuiu."     (Vide  Bullarium  Ord.  FF.  Prcedic,  Tarn.  I.,  p.  298.) 

t  "  Nel  Tempo  della  coutroversia,  sebbene  il  uostro  Santo  fosse  fatto  segno  agli  strali  della 
piii  sottile  malizia,  pure  tenne  sempre  que'  modi  mansueti  e  soavissiini  ch'erauo  da  lot  Gug- 
lielmo  da  Rant'  Amore  dottore  di  Teologia  nell'Universita  di  Parigi,  uonio  di  arditissimo  e  per- 
verso  ingegno,  levossegli  contra  e  trascorse  ad  accessi:  ed  egli  fu  tutto  pazieuzae  leuita."  (Gi- 
belli,  Cap.  XVII., p.  57?) 

t  "San  Bonaventura  nacque  in  Bagnarea  nell'  anno  1221 :  entr6  nell'Ordine  di  S.  Francesco 
del  1243;  ebbe  a  Maestro  Alessaudro  di  Ales;  fu  professore  dell'  University  di  Parigi,  e  Generale 
dell'  Ordiue  suo.  I  Cardiuali  si  rimisero  in  led,  quanto  all'eleggere  un  successore  a  Clemeute 
IV. ;  e'  propose  Tibaldo  arcidiacono  di  Liegi,  il  quale  fu  poi  Gregorio  X.  S.  Bonaventura  fu  da 
questo  Pontefice  creato  Cardinale  e  Vescovo  d'Alba;  iutervenne  al  secondo  Coucilio  generale 
di  Lione.  e  mori  nel  1274.  Fu  chiarissimo  di  scienza  e  santita;  Alessaudro  di  Ales  era  tisato  di 
dire :  in/ratre  Bonaventura  Adam  pecasse  non  videtur  ;  da  Lutero  era  chiaiuato  praestantissimus  vir. 
Scrisse  molte  opere,  clie  sono  Comenti  sopra  la  Sacra  Scrittura,  e  sopra  il  Maestro  delle  Sen- 
tenze,  Sermoui,  la  Vita  di  S.  Francesco,  e  preziose  operette  pertinenti  a  teologia  morale  e  inis- 
tica.  V.  San.  Bonav.  Opera.  Mayuntiae— Molti  tilosofi  moderui  si  sou  fatti  belli  di  ci6  che'e'  dice 
nella  preziosa  operetta:  Itinerarium  mentis  in  Deum."     (Gibelli,  Cap.  XVII., p.  69,  70.) 
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the  chivalrous  S.  Dominic,  the  other,  that  flame  of  love,  S.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Both,  at  this  period,  were  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit: 
S.  Thomas  lecturing  under  a  Dominican  professor,  and  S.  Bona- 
venture,  under  the  Franciscan,  John  of  Kochelle.  Both  men  ex- 
hibited, in  a  striking  manner,  the  fundamental  quality  of  the 
Order  to  which  the}7  respectively  belonged.  They  were  eminently 
representative  men.  Inthem,  dogma,  in  its  purest,  and-m^sticism, 
in  its  best,  met,  and  embraced,  with  something  like  that  transport 
which  draws  natures,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  one.  Whilsl  Both 
were  founded  on  the  same  Catholic  principles ;  whilst  both  had 
the  same  aim — earnest,  utter  love  of  the  One  Supreme — each  was 
different  from  the  other,  and  each  found  in  the  other  that  which 
was  wanting  in  himself;  and  in  that  sweet  discovery,  experienced 
the  full  harmony  of  his  entire  being.*  Bonaventure  loved  to  look 
into  the  placid,  earnest  soul  of  Thomas,  as  into  a  deep  glassy  sea, 
with  its  marvellous  transparency,  and  awful  stillness;  whilst 
Thomas  was  roused  and  brightened  by  the  ardent,  outpouring 
nature  of  his  friend.  S.  Thomas  was  Angelical,  S.  Bonaventure 
was  Seraphic — the  one,  the  deep  thinker;  the  other,  the  tender 
poet.f  Thomas  was  famous  in  the  schools  for  thejs:eenness.pf  his 
thought,  and  for  his  depth  and  clearnessj  Bonaventure,  forTils 
eloquence  and  vivacity  in  exposition.  Thomas,  abandoning  a  high 
position,  and  bright  prospects,  hid  himself  in  solitude,  and  sought 
an  humble  life;  Bonaventure  was  born  among  the  poor,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church.  Thomas  was, 
essentially,  a  child  of  contemplation ;  Bonaventure,  of  activity. 
Two  characteristic  and  beautiful  traits  are  related  of  these  men : 
S.  Thomas  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  from  time  to  time,  his 
friend  Bonaventure,  and  of  discussing  with  him  various  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  entered  Bonaven- 
ture's  cell,  with  his  socius,he  perceived  the  Saint,  deeply  engrossed 
writing  at  his  table.     S.  Thomas  knew  at  once  that  he  was  com- 

*  Dante  fully  appreciated  the  relations  of  S.  Thomas with  S.  Bonaventure. — "  Entre  ces  deux 
hommes  illustres,"  says  Ozanain,  "  se  partageaient  toutes  les  sympathies  du  philosophic  poete. 
lis  avaieut  assez  recu  poup  le  laisser  temoin  du  deuil  qui  aecompagna  leur  mort.  II  rencoutrait 
dans  le  monde  savant  leur  menioire  toute  recente  et  toute-pnissante,  leurs  enseiguements  et 
leurs  vertus  confondus  encore  en  uu  menie  et  vivant  souvenir,  et  par  consequent  le  respect 
qu'ils  iuspiraient  encore  pleiu  d'amour.  Aussi  traitait-il  quelqnetois  avec  eux  connne  avec  de 
nobles  mais  bienveillants  amis,  citaut  a  l'appui  de  ses  opinions,  avec  uue  familiarite  sublime, 
le  bonjrere  Thomas  .  .  .  il  placait  dans  une  des  plus  belles  spheres  de  sou  Parsidis  les  deux 
anges  de  l'ecole  ;  il  les  repr^sentait  dominant  dans  une  souverainete  frateruelle  la  multitude 
bienheureuse  des  docteurs  de  l'Eglise."  (Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  Philosiyhie  Catholique  au  XIII. e 
Siecle  (Ed.  2),  Partie  III.,   Chap.  III.,  p.  288,  289.) 

t  Werner's  appreciation  of  the  Saints  is  worth  recalling  here:—"  Thomas  mid  Bonaventura 
waren  jeder  in  ihrer  Weise  treue  Reprasentauteu  des  Geistes,  welclier  die  Grunder  der  beiden 
Orden  beseelt hatte ;  in  ihrem  heiligen  Freundschaftsbunde  mnarmten  sich  die  Genien  der 
beiden  unsterblichen  Ordensstifter.  In  dem  genieinsanien  Streben  nach  dem  Eineu  Hflchsten 
sich  findend  und  verstehend,  von  gleieher  Liebe  zur  Wissenschaft,  von  gleicher  Sehusucht 
nach  den  ewigen  Dingen  des  Himmels  beseelt,  uuterschiedeu  sich  dennoch  beide  von  eiuauder 
in  soldier  Art,  dass  |eder  in  dem  andereu  etwas  land,  was  ilm  alserjjiiiizender  Gegensatz  seines 
eigenen  Wesens  anzog  mid  fesselte.  Iu  Thomas  lebte  der  gedankentiefe  Ernst  der  strengen 
methodischen  Wissenschaft,  in  Bonaventura  loderten  die  rasch  entziindeten  Flamnien  eines 
sinnigen,  beweglichen  Geistes,  welclier  durch  seine  Lebhaftigkeit  anzog,  wahreud  Thomas 
stille  Achtung  erweckte."    (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p.  121,  122.) 
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posing  the  life  of  S.  Francis,  so,  turning  to  those  present,  he  said 
to  them :  "  Come  away ;  let  us  not  disturb  a  Saint,  writing  the 
life  of  a  Saint."*  On  another  occasion,  S.  Thomas  called  upon  S. 
Bonaventure,  and,  during  conversation,  said  to  him  :  "*Show  me, 
my  brother,  the  books  out  of  which  you  get  those  sublime  thoughts 
in  your  writings.',  "  There  is  the  book,"f  replied  S.  Bonaventure, 
pointing  to  a  figure  of  the  Crucified,  which  hung  before  him. 
Then  S.  Bonaventure,  on  returning  the  visit  of  S.  Thomas,  per- 
ceived what  none  of  his  companions  were  privilegd  to  see — viz., 
an  angel  actively  assisting  the  Angelical  in  the  composition  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Eejoiced  at  beholding  so 
beautiful  and  touching  a  picture,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention, 
S.  Bonaventure  said  to  the  great  Dominican:  "Are  you  writing, 
my  brother  Thomas  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Angelical,  "  and  I  am 
writing  about  the  Most  Holy  Body  of  Christ;"  and  from  this  an- 
swer, Bonaventure  got  to  know  that  S.  Thomas,  besides  being 
gifted  with  great  natural  talents,  was  illuminated  also  by  a  super- 
natural light.  J; 

Just  as  both  Saints  received  their  doctor's  diploma  on  the  same 
day,  so  both,  after  twenty  years'  labour  for  the  Church,  died  in 
the  same  year  ;.  each  giving  his  last  energies  in  furtherance  of  that 
Council  over  which  Bonaventure  presided  in  the  flesh,  and  over 
which,  no  doubt,  S.  Thomas  presided  in  the  spirit.  If  S.  Thomas 
was  called  Angelical — in  the  words  of  Alexander  of  Hales:  "Adam 
does  not  seem  to  have  sinned  in  Bonaventure."  Doubtless,  Stau- 
denmaier  had  such  men  as  these  before  his  mind,  when  he  said  that : 
"  The  acute  and  deep  scholastics  were,  at  the  same  time,  high 
moral  characters,  pure,  and  in  harmony  with  nature — exhibiting 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  an  interior  Christian  life."  § 

Nor  was  S.  Thomas  idle  with  his  pen  during  the  contests  which 
were  being  waged  by  the  University  authorities.  The  Exposition 
of  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  the  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 

*  "  Andd  un  altra  volta  Toniaso  per  visitor  S.  Bonaveutura,  e  gli  fu  detto,  ch'egli  era  attual- 
mente  occupato  in  iscrivere  la  vita  del  suo  Padre  S.  Francesco.  Onde  Tomaso  nun  volendolo 
distnrbare,  disse  a'  padri  del  Couveuto,  che  racconipaguavano :  Sinamus  Sanctum  pro  Sancto 
laborare."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  1.,  Cap.  V.,p.  31.) 

t  "  Entrando  un  giorno  nella  cella  di  S.  Bonaveutura,  pregollo  a  mostrargli  que'  libri,  sopra 
de'  quali  stndiava.  Mostroglieue  alcuni  poclii.  c'haveva  alle  niani,  ma  uou  appagato  Toniaso, 
gli  fe  uuova  instanza  di  poter  leggere  altri  piii  segreti  e  rari,  ond'ei  l'icoglieva  si  esq uisiti  con- 
cetti e  si  maia\  igliose  sentenze.  Allhora  l'lnunil'  e  divoto  Dottore  additandogli  un  Crocifisso  in 
pittura,  die  gli  stava  dirimpetto,  con  ogni  caudore  sogginnse:  Habbiate  per  certo,  Padre,  cb'io 
stndiando  su  questo  libro,  traggo  tutto  quello,  clie  leggo,  predico,  o  scriyo,  e  die  maggior  lume 
riceve  l'aninia  mi  a  a  pie  di  questo  Crocitisse,  e  in  udire  e  servile  alle  Messe,  ch'in  tutti  gli  altri 
esercitij  letterali."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  30.) 

$  "  Un  altra  fiata  occorse,  clie'l  medesimo  Santo  restituendo  la  visita  a  Tomaso,  meutreclie 
qnesti  presentialniente  scriveva  sopra  il  Sautisshno  Sagiamento  dell'Altare,  vide  un  Angelo 
tnttoclie  a  gli  altri  iuvisibile,  clie  con  la  sua  presenza  il  favoriva,  e  con  l'opera  in  questo  altissi- 
mo  suo  coinpouiineuto  l'aitava.  Di  si  lieto  spettacolo  maravigliandosi  S.  Bonaveutura,  per  via 
d'hiterrogatione  gli  disse :  Fra  Toniaso  mio  scrivete  vol  I  A  cui  egli  soggiunse :  Si,  e  scrivo  del 
Corpo  santissiino  di  Cluisto."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  V.,p.  31.) 

§  "  S.  Tbonias  d'Aquin  et  S.  Bonaventure,  qu'il  faut  rappeler  ici  comme  deux  gloires  italien- 
nes.  Moralistes  profonds.  ils  fureut  encore  poetiqneinent  inspires,  I'nn  quand  il  composa  les 
hymnes  qui,  devaient  un  jour  desesperer  Santeuil ;  l'autre,  lorsqu'il  ecrivit  le  cautique  traduit 
par  Corneille."     (Ozanam's  Dante,  Partie  I.,  Chap.  III., p.  99,  100.) 
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Prayer,  and  the  Angelical  Salutation;  one  Opusculum,  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Law  of  Love ;  and  another,  on  the 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  fall  within 
this  perioYl.  Then  there  is  a  Commentary  on  Isaias  and  Jeremias, 
on  the  work  of  Boethius,  "  De  Hebdomadibus"  and  on  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysian  work,  "  De  Divinis  Nominibus"*  These  five  theo- 
logical tractates,  in  reality,  form  a  logical  unity,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  author  himself,  when,  in  his  tract  on  the  Precepts  of  Char- 
ity, he  affirms  that  three  things  are  necessary  for  man's  salvation : 
a  knowledge  of  what  has  to  be  believed,  to  be  desired,  and  to  be 
done.  The  first  is  taught  in  the  symbol ;  the  second,  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  the  third,  in  the  Law — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Command- 
ments, and  in  the  two  precepts  of  charity. 

There  are  some  few  points  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  dwell 
upon,  and  some  few  expressions  of  the  Saint  full  of  depth  and 
brilliancy,  which  will  require  no  apology  for  their  introduction. 
As  a  general  critique  upon  these  instructive  portions  of  his  writ- 
ings it  may  be  said  that  they  touch  upon  fundamental  Catholic 
thought,  and  that  the  individuality  of  the  writer  is  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight.  All  flows  from  the  Gospel,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
from  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  other  effort  except  that  of  placing  orthodox  doc- 
trine upon  a  firm  basis,  and  making  its  truth  and  utility  apparent, 
by  lucidity  of  style,  logical  division,  and  apt  illustration.  To 
those  who  have  the  cure  of  souls :  who  have,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, to  instruct  half-educated  people,  and  sometimes,  the  learned 
too,  in  the  first  principles  of  Catholicity,  these  tractates  would  be 
of  value.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical, 
on  these  matters,  should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  partially  accounted  for,  by  a  growing  tendency  to  preach 
long,  elaborate,  and  "fine"  sermons,  instead  of  breaking  the  bread 
of  simple,  homely,  and  familiar  instruction  to  the  people. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  the  Saint 
draws  from  his  store-house  some  telling  and  deep  thoughts.  The 
first  thing  necessary  for  a  Christian,  he  says,  is  faith.  Faith  pro- 
duces four  good  effects.  First,  by  faith  the  soul  is  joined  to  God. 
S.  Augustine,  on  these  words  of  S.  Paul:  "Whatever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin,"  says:  "where  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Truth,  virtue  is  counterfeit  even  in  the  best  men." 


*  According  to  the  Parma  edition,  they  stand  thus : — "  Expositio  super  Symholum  Aposto- 
lorum  (Opusc.  VII.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  133-151).  Expositio  orationis  Dominicae  (Opusc.  V.,  p.  123-132). 
Salutationis  Angelicas  Expositio  (Opusc.  VI.,  p.  133,  134).  De  duobus  praeceptis  charitatis  et 
decern  legis  praeceptis  (Opusc.  III.,  p.  97-114).  In  Articulos  Fidei  et  sacrameuta  eeclesiae  expo- 
sitio (Opusc.  IV.,  p.  115-122).  Expositio  in  Isaiam  et  Jeremiam  (Vol.  XIV.,  p.  427-667).  Commen- 
taria  in  Libros  sancti  Dionysii  de  Divinis  Noiuiuibus  (Vol.  XV.,  p.  259-405).  Expositio  in  libriuin 
Boetii  de  Hebdomadibus  (Vol.  XVII.,  p.  339-348)." 
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The  second  effect  of  faith  is,  the  beginning  of  eternal  life  in  us ; 
for  eternal  life  is  nothing  else  than  to  know  God :  "  This  is  eternal 
life  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  *  The  third  effect  is,  that 
faith  directs  us  in  our  present  life.  No  philosopher,  with  all  his 
efforts,  could  discover,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  much  about 
God,  and  the  conditions  of  Salvation,  as  a  poor  old  woman  knows, 
by  means  of  faith,  now  that  our  Lord  has  come.  Hence,  Isaias : 
"  The  earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  f  The 
fourth  effect,  is,  that  by  faith  we  overcome  temptations:  "The 
Saints  through  faith  conquered  kingdoms."  J  And  this  is 
evident,  because  all  temptations  proceed  from  the  devil,  the 
world,  or  the  flesh ;  and  faith  offers  arguments  which  are  more 
powerful  than  any  these  can  bring  forward.  § 

Some  people  affirm  that  it  is  foolish  to  believe  what  cannot  be 
seen.  But,  not  so,  if  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  be 
considered.  The  mind  is  so  weak  that  no  philosopher  was  ever 
able  perfectly  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  merest  fly.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  is  it  not  foolish  to  believe  only  that  concerning  God, 
which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  elicit  of  itself?  In  the  second 
place,  it  may  be  replied,  if  a  countryman  denied  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  stated  by  an  expert  in  science,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  would  not  the  countryman  be  consider- 
ed a  fool  ?  But  it  is  certain  that  the  intellect  of  an  angel  sur- 
passes the  intellect  of  the  greatest  philosopher,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  intellect  of  the  scientific  man  surpasses  that  of  the  rustic. 
Therefore,  that  philosopher  is  a  fool  who  rejects  what  angels  say: 


*  '  'Primum  quod  est  necessarium  Christiano.  est  fides,  siue  qua  nullus  dicitur  fidelis  chris- 
tianus.  Fides  autem  tacit  quatuor  bona.  Primum  est  quod  per  (idem  aiiima  cou.jungitur  Deo: 
nam  per  fidem  auima  Christiana  facit  quasi  quoddani  liiatrimonium  cum  Deo:  Oseaj.,  II.,  20. : 
'  Sponsabo  te  Willi  in  fide.'  Et  iude  est  quod  quando  homo  baptizatur,  prirno  confitetur  fidem, 
cum  dicitur  ei,  '  credis  in  Deum  ? '  quia  baptismus  est  primum  sacrameiitum  fidei.  Et  ideo 
sciendum  est,  quod  nullus  est  acceptus  Deo  sine  fide:  Hebr.,  XL,  6:  ' Siue  fide  impossibile  est 
placere  Deo.'  Et  ideo  dicit  Augustinus  super  illud,  Rom. ,  XIV.,  23 :  '  Omne  quod  non  est  ex  fide, 
peccatum  est.'  '  Ubi  non  est  aeternae  et  incomniutabihs  veritatis  agnitio,  falsa  est  virtus  etiam 
in  optimis  moribus.'  Secundo  quia  per  fidem  inchoatur  in  nobis  vita  aeterua :  nam  vita  asterna 
nihil  aliud  est  quam  eognoscere  Deum;  nude  dicit  Doniiuus,  Joan.,  XVII.,  3:  '  Hase  est  vita 
aaterua,  ut  coguoscaitt  te  solum  veruni  Deum.'  Ha^c  autem  cognitio  Dei  incipit  hie  per  fidem, 
sed  perficitur  iu  vita  futura  iu  qua  coguoscenms  eum  sicuti  est:  et  ideo  dicitur  Heb.,  IL,  l. 
'  Fides  est  substantia  sperandarum  rerum.'  Nullus  ergo  potest  perveuire  ad  beatitudinem,  quae 
est  vera  cognitio  Dei,  uisi  primo  cognoscat  per  fidem,  Joan.,  XX.,  29.  'Beatiqui  non  vidermit 
el  crediderunt.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  135.) 

t  Isai.,  XL,  9.  $  Heb.,  XL,  33. 

§  '•  Tertio  quia  fides  dirigit  vitam  praesentem:  nam  de  hoc  quod  homo  bene  vivat,  oportet 
quod  sciat  necessaria  ad  bene  vivendum.  Ipsa  enim  docet  quod  est  unus  Dens,  qui  est  remune- 
rator  bonormn  et  puuitor  malorum  :  etquod  est  alia  vita,  et  hujusmodi:  quibus  satis  allicimur 
ad  bonuni,  et  vitamus  malum.  Habac,  II. ,  4:  '  Justus  mens  ex  fide  vivit.'  Et  hoc  patet,  quia 
nullus  philosophorum  ante  adventiim  Christi  cum  to  to  conatu  suo  potuit  tautum  scire  de  Deo 
et  de  necessariis  ad  vitam  seternam,  quantum  post  adventuni  Christi  scit  una  vetula  per  fidem  : 
et  ideo  dicitur  Isa.,  XL,  9:  '  Repleta  est  terra  scientia  Domini.'  Quarto,  quia  fides  est  qua  vin- 
cimus  tentationes :  Heb.,  XL,  33  :  '  Sancti  per  tidem  viceruut  regna.'  Et  hoc  patet,  quia  omiiis 
tentatio  vel  est  a  diabolo,  vel  a  mundo,  vel  a  came.  Diabolus  enim  tentat  ut  non  obedias  Deo 
nee  subjiciaris  ei.  Et  hoc  per  fidem  removetur :  nam  per  fidem  cognoscimus  quid  ipse  est  Do- 
minus  omnium,  et  ideo  sibi  est  obediendum.  1  Pet.,  V.,  8  :  '  Adversarius  vester  diabolus  circuit 
quaireus  quern  devoret:  cui  resistite  fortes  in  fide.'  Mundus  autem  tentat  vel  allicieudo  pros- 
peris,  vel  terreudo  adversis.  Sed  haec  viucimus  per  fidem.  .  .  .  Caro  vero  tentat  induceudo 
nos  ad  delcetationes  vito  praesentis  momentaneas.  Sed  fides  osteudit  nobis  quod  per  has, si  eis 
indebite  adhau-emus,  teternas  deleetationes  aiiimittimus.  Ephes..  IV.,  16.  '  Iu  omnibus  sumeu- 
tes  scutum  fidei.'  Sic  ergo  patet  quod  multum  est  utile  habere  fidem."  (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc 
VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI., p.  135.) 
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and  far  more  so,  if  he  refuse  to  believe  the  Word  of  God.*  Just 
as  a  king  puts  his  seal  to  an  instrument,  and  thus  it  is  known  to 
be  the  king's,  so  all  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
saints,  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  God.  This  seal  is  formed  of 
those  miracles  by  which  Christ  confirmed  the  works  and  words  of 
his  Apostles. 

The  Saint  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed.  "  I 
believe  in  one  God."  f  He  says  there  are  four  causes  why  men 
have  been  drawn  into  adoring  many  Gods.  The  first  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  which  has  never  pierced  beyond  visible 
things ;  the  second  arises  from  that  spirit  of  adulation,  by  which 
kings  and  potentates  have  been  turned  into  gods  ;  the  third,  from 
overweening  affection  for  children  and  relations — men  having  first 
erected  statutes  of  them,  and  then,  in  course  of  time,  having  fallen 
down  and  adored  them ;  and  the  fourth  comes  from  the  malice  of 
the  devil.  S.  Thomas  likens  the  feeling  of  a  man  looking  on  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  Creation,  to  one  entering  a  house  with  a 
fire  in  the  centre.  He  feels  different  degrees  of  warmth,  and 
though  he  may  not  see  the  fire,  he  knows  that  different  degrees  of 
heat  proceed  from  it.  So  man  recognizes  God  in  his  works,  and 
perceives  them  to  be  more  beautiful,  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
Him.J     He  compares  the  Manicheans,  who  said  that  visible  things 

*  "  Sed  dicit  aliquis :  Stultum  est  credere  quod  non  videtur,  nee  sunt  credeuda  quae  non 
videntnr.  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  hoe  dubium  primo  tollit  imperfectio  iutellectus  nostri ; 
num  si  homo  posset  perfecte  per  se  cognoscere  omnia  visibilia  et  iuvisibilia,  stultmn  esset  cre- 
dere quae  non  videmus;  sed  eoguitio  nostra  est  adeo  debilis  quod  imllns  philosophus  potuit  un- 
quam  perfecte.  investigare  naturam  unius  muscae;  nude  legitur,  quod  unus  philosophus  tint 
triginta  annis  in  solitudine,  ut  cognosceret  naturam  apis.  Si  ergo  iutellectus  noster  est  ita 
debilis,  uonne  stultum  est  nolle  credere  de  Deo,  nisi  ilia  tantum  quae  homo  potest  cognoscere 
per  se  ?  Et  ideo  contra  hoc  dicitur,  Job,  XXXVI.,  26 :  '  Ecce  Dens  magnus,  vincens  scientiam 
nostram.'  Secundo  potest  responded,  quia  dato  quod  aliquis  magister  aliquid  diceret  in  sua 
scientia,  et  aliquis  rusticus  diceret  non  esse  sicut  magister  doeeret,  eo  quod  ipse  non  intellige- 
ret,  multum  reputaretur  stultus  ille  rusticus.  Constat  autem  quod  iutellectus  Angcli  excedit 
intellectum  optimi  philosophi,  quam  iutellectus  optimi  philosophi  intellectum  rustici.  Et  ideo 
stultus  est  philosophus  si  nolit  credere  ea  quae  Angeli  dicunt :  et  umlto  magis  si  uolit  credere  ea 


intellectum  optimi  philosophi,  quam  iutellectus  optimi  philosophi  intellectum  rustici.    Et  ideo 

philosophi 
quae  Deus  dicit."     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I..  Vol.  XVI., p.  136.) 

|  "' Credo  in  unum  Deum.' ''  Inter  omnia  quae  debent  credere  lideles,  hoc  est  primum 
quod  debent  credere,  scilicet  quod  sit  unus  Deus.  Considerandum  autem  quid  signiflcet  hoc 
nomen  'Deus:'  quod  quidem  nihil  est  aliud  quam  gubenator  et  provisor  rerum  omnium.  Ille 
igitur  credit  Deum  esse  qui  credit  omnes  res  muudi  hujus  gubernari  et  provideri  ab  illo.  Qui 
autem  credit  quod  omnia  proveniant  a  causa,  hie  non  credit  Deum  esse.  Nullns  autem  inveni- 
tur  adeo  stultus  qui  non  credat  quod  res  naturales  gubernentur,  et  provideantur,  et  disponau- 
tur  ;  cum  in  quodam  ordine  et  certis  temperibus  procedant.  Videmus  enini  solem  et  luuam  et 
Stellas,  et  alias  res  naturales  omnes  servare  deterininatuni  cursum  ;  quod  non  contingeret.  si  a 
casuessent;  unde  si  aliquis  esset  qui  non  crederet  Deum  esse,  stultus  esset.  Psalm  XIII.,  1 : 
'Dixit  iusipiens  in  corde  suo:  Nou  est  Deus.'  Sunt  autem  aliqui  qui  licet  credant  Deum  guber- 
nare  et  disponere  res  naturales,  nou  tameu  credunt  Deum  esse  humanorum  actuum  proviso- 
rem;  qui  scilicet  creduut  actus  humanos  non  dispoui  a  Deo.  Cirjus  ratio  est,  quia  vident  in 
mundo  isto  bouos  affligi,  et  malos  prosperari :  quod  videtur  tollere  providentiam  divinam  circa 
homines  :  unde  in  persona  eorum  dicitur,  Job,  XXII.,  14:  '  Circa  cardines  cceli  perambulat  nee 
nostra  cousiderat.'  Hoc  autem  est  valde  stultum."  (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol. 
XVI., p.  136.) 

%  "  Sicut  dictum  est,  primum  quod  credere  debemus,  est  quod  sit  unus  solus  Deus :  secun- 
dum est  quod  iste  Deus  sit  creator  et  factor  coeli  et  terra?,  visibilium  et  invisibilium.  Et  ut  ra- 
tioneB  subtiles  dimittantur  ad  praesens :  quodam  rudi  exemplo  manifestatur  propositum,  quod 
scilicet  omnia  sunt  a  Deo  creata  et  facta.  Constat  enim  quod  si  aliquis  intraret  domum  ali- 
quam,  et  in  ipsius  domus  introitu  sentiret  calorem,  et  postmodum  vadeus  interius  sentiret  ma- 
jorem  calorem,  et  sic  deiuceps,  credent  ignem  esse  interius.  etiam  si  ipsum  ignem  nou  videret 
qui  causaret  dictos  calores  :  sic  quoque  continget  consideranti  res  hujus  mundi.  Nam  ipse  iu- 
Tenit  res  omnes  secundum  diversos  gradus  pulchritndiuis  et  nobilitatis  esse  dispositas:  et 
quanto  magis  appropinquant  Deo,  tanto  pulchriora  et  meliora  invenit.  Unde  corpora  ceelestia 
pulchriora  et  uobiliora  sunt  quam  corpora  iuferiora,  et  iuvisibilia  visibilibus  :  et  ideo  creden- 
dum  est  quod  omnia  haec  sunt  ab  uno  Deo,  qui  dat  suum  esse  singulis  rebus,  et  nobilitatem. 
Sapient.,  XIII.,  1 :  '  Vani  sunt  autem  omues  homines  in  quibus  non  subest  acientia  Dei,  et  de  his 
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were  created  by  the  devil,  to  a  man  going  into  a  carpenters  shop, 
and,  in  his  stupidity,  wounding  himself  with  one  of  the  tools,  and 
then  crying  out  against  the  carpenter.  He  likens  those  who  de- 
clare the  world  to  be  eternal,  to  that  boy  spoken  of  by  Eabbi 
Moses,  who  was  born  on  a  solitary  island,  and  left  by  his  mother, 
and,  after  he  had  grown  up,  would  not  believe  that  man  begins  by 
being  conceived,  is  carried  in  the  womb,  and  is  born  of  a  mother. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  man  could  dwell  in  his  mothers 
womb.  So,  these  men,  looking  upon  the  world  in  its  present 
stage,  cannot  believe  that  it  ever  did  begin.*  The  Saint  then 
combats  the  error  that  God  did  not  make  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  concludes  the  article  by  pointing  out  five  moral  consequences, 
most  consoling  to  the  Christian,  which  now  from  such  considera- 
tions. In  the  second  article,  he  manifests  his  acquaintance  with 
the  master-heresies  of  the  past ;  and  indicates  how  this  second 
article  bears  on  Photinus,  who  denied  Christ's  divinity  ;  on  Sabel- 
lius,  who  declared  the  Eternal  Father  became  flesh ;  on  Arius, 
who  denied  the  divinity  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  and  His  one- 
ness of  nature  with  the  Father.  He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  Divine  and  human  word,  and  states  some- 
what the  same  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  special 
treatise.f  In  the  third  article,  he  shows  how  the  words:  "He 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
strike  down  the  heresies  of  Photinus,  Manes,  Ebion,  Valentine, 
Arius,  Apollinaris,  and  Nestorius,  and  then  finishes  with  useful, 
practical  reflections.!     In  the  fourth  article,  he  speaks  of  the  guilt 


quae  videntur  bona,  non  potuerunt  intelligere  eum  qui  est,  iieque  operibus  attendentes,  agno- 
verunt  quis  esset  artifex; '  et  infra  5:  '  A  maguitudiue  eniru  speciei  et  creatursB  cognoscibiliter 
poterit  creatorem  horuui  videri.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  137.) 

*  "  Contra  hoc  ponit  Augustinus  tale  exemplum.  Si  aliquis  iutraret  do  mum  fabri,  et  iuve- 
niret  instrumenta  ad  quae  impingeret,  et  laoderent  eum,  et  ex  hoc  reputaret  ilium  fabrum  ma- 
lum, quia  tenet  talia  instrumenta,  stultus  esset,  cum  faber  ea  teneat  adopussuum;  ita  stul- 
tuin  est  dicere,  quod  per  hoc  creaturaj  sint  malse,  quia  sunt  in  aliquo  uocivae;  nam  qui  uui  est 
nocivum.  alteri  est  utile,  Hie  autem  error  est  contra  ndem  Ecclesiae :  et  ideo  ad  hunc  removeu- 
dum,  dicitur:  '  Visibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium.'  Genes.,  I.,  1:  '  In  principio  creavit  Deus 
cesium  et  terrain.'  Joan.,  I.,  3:  'Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt.'  Seeundns  est  error  ponentium 
muudum  ab  aeterno  .  .  .  uude,  sicut  Rabbi  Moyses  dicit,  istis  coutingit  sicut  puero, 
qui  si  statim  cum  uascitur,  poneretur  in  insula,  et  numquam  videret  mulierum  praegnantem, 
nee  puerum  nasci ;  et  diceretur  isti  puero,  quaudo  maguus  esset,  qualiter  homo  coocipitur,  por- 
tatur  utero,  et  uascitur;  uulli  crederet  sibi  diceuti,  quia  impossibile  sibi  videretur  quod  homo 
posset  esse  in  utero  matris.  Sic  ista  considerautes  statummuudi  praeseutem,  nou  creduutquod 
inceperit.  Est  etiam  hoc  contra  fidein  Ecclesiae;  et  ideo  ad  boc  removendum  dicitur:  'Facto- 
rem  coeli  et  terra."     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  J.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  137.) 

t  "  Non  solum  est  necesse  Christianis  unum  Deum  credere,  et  hunc  esse  creatorem  coeli  et 
terra}  et  omnium ;  sed  etiam  necesse  est  ut  eredant  quod  Deus  est  Pater,  et  quod  Christus  sit 
verus  Filius  Dei.  Hoc  autem,  sicut  dicit  beatus  Petrus  in  Cauonica  sua,  II.  Cap.,  l.nou  est  fab  u- 
losum,  sed  certum  et  probatum  per  verbum  Deiiumoute:  uude  dicit  ibidem  16:  'Non  enim 
doctas  fabula8  secuti,  uotam  facinms  vobis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  virtntem  et  praese n tiam : 
sed  speeulatores  facti  illius  maguitudinis.  Accipiens  enim  a  Deo  Patre  bouorem  et  gloriam, 
voce  delapsa  ad  eum  hujuscemodi  a  magniiica  gloria :  '  Hie  est  Filius  meus  dilectus,  in  quo  inibi 
complacui,  ipsum  audite.     (Ibid.,  p.  138.) 

%  "  Non  solum  est  necessarium  credere  Christiano  Filium  Dei,  ut  ostensum  est :  sed  etiam 
oportet  credere  incaruationem  ejus.  Et  ideo  beatus  Joannes  postquam  dixeiat  multa  subtilia 
et  ardua,  cousequentur  insiuuat  nobis  ejus  incaruationem,  cum  dicit  (Joau.,  I.,  14):  '  Et  verbum 
caro  factum  eat.'  Kt  ut  de  hoc  aliquid  capere  possimus,  duo  exempla  pouam  in  medium.  Con- 
stat quod  Filio  Dei  nihil  est  ita  simile  sicut  verbum  in  corde  nostro  conceptum.  non  prolatum 
aliud  exemplum  est,  quia  licet  verbum  prolatum  coguoscatur  per  auditum,  tameu 
nou  videtur  nee  taugitiir;  sed  cum  sciibitur  in  ebarta,  tunc  videturet  taugitur."  (In  Symb. 
Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I,  Vol.  XVI., p.  140.) 
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of  the  Jews,  saying,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  the  Word  of  God  became  incarnate,  just  as  the  word  of  a  king 
is  written  down  upon  paper.  If  any  one  should  tear  up  the  royal 
document,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  tearing  to  pieces  the  royal 
word.  And  so  the  sin  of  the  Jews  was  as  great  as  if  they  had 
murdered  the  Word  of  God.*  Before  the  Passion  of  Christ,  few 
lived  out  of  mortal  sin ;  but  since  His  Passion,  many  have  lived, 
and  continue  to  live,  in  a  state  of  grace.  He  who  would  live  a 
perfect  life,  let  him  only  contemn  what  Christ  contemned 
whilst  on  the,  Cross,  and  desire  what  Christ  desired.  There 
is  no  example  of  virtue  which  is  not  given  us  by  the  Cross.f 
If  you  seek  an  example  of  patience,  you  will  find  a  most  excel- 
lent one  in  the  Cross.  Patience  is  shown  in  two  ways:  when 
heavy  trials  are  borne  with  resignation,  or  when  those  things  are 
suffered,  and  are  not  avoided,  which  can  be  avoided.  And  Christ 
did  both  these.  "If  thou  seekest  an  example  of  humility,  look 
on  the  Crucified."  '  He  was,  moreover,  an  example  of  obedience, 
and  an  example  of  contempt  of  earthly  things.};  The  fifth  article 
is  full  of  beautiful  and  profound  instruction.  It  touches  on  pray- 
ing for  the  dead.  S.Augustine  says  they  can  be  helped  princi- 
pally in  three  ways:  by  masses,  prayers,  and  alms-deeds;  S. 
Gregory  adds  a  fourth,  namely,  fasting:  "Nor  is  it  strange,  for  in 
this  world  also,  one  friend  can  satisfy  for  another."  S.  Thomas 
then  speaks  of  the  Resurrection,  of  the  pious  belief  that  our  Lady, 
as  well  as  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  rose  from  the  dead.  Then  come 
four  practical  points,  with  a  quotation  from  Venerable  Bede,  re- 
garding the  difficulty  of  shaking  off  the  devil  after  he  lias  had 
long  possession :  "  The  longer  the  devil  has  hold  of  a  man,  the 

*  "  Sed  si  Judseinon  occiderunt  Divinitatem.  videtur  quod  non  mftgh  peeeaverunl  anno  si 
occidissent  iiuuin  alium  honnnem.  Ad  lux- est  dicendum.  quod  da  to  qnod  res  easel  Indium  una 
Teste,  at  quia  iuquinaret  veatem  ilium,  tantiim  icatiiui  Inourrerel  M  si  Ipeum  regeni  InqulaM- 
set.  Ideo  Judan  licet  non  posseut  Deuin  interlie< -re.  teaen  humanain  natiiiani  a  CbrtstO  aa- 
sumptam  occidentes  sunt  tantuni  puniti  ac  si  ipsam  Divinituteiu  oecidiaeent.  Item,  sieut  dic- 
tum eBt  superius,  Filius  Dei  est  Veibum  Dei,  et  Verbum  Del  ineariiatiim  est  sieut  verbum  regtl 
scriptum  in  charta.  Si  igitur  aliquis  dilaniaret  chartam  regis,  pro  tauto  habetur  ac  si  dilania- 
ret  verbum  regis.  Et ideo tanto  habetur  peccatum  Juda-orum  ac  si  occidissent  Verbum  Dai" 
(Ibid.,  p.  141.) 

t  "  Homo  semel  peccando  credit  postmodum  a  peccato  posse  contiuere  ;  sed  totuin  eofttrft* 
rium  accldit ;  quia  per  primum  peceatuin  debilitatnr,  et  fit  pronior  ad  peeeandum  j  et  pecea- 
tum  magis  domiuatur  liomini,  et  homo,  quantum  de  M  est.  point  se  in  tali  slatu  ut  11011  smu.it, 
sieut  qui  in  puteum  se  projicit,  nisi  ex  divina  virtute.  I'ndc  postquatn  homo  peccftvit,  natura 
nostra  fuit  debilitata  et  corrupta ;  et  tunc  homo  fuit  pronior  ad  peccatidum.  B<  >d  Chrlatua 
banc  infirmitatem  et  debilitatem  diniinuit,  licet  non  totam  deleveiit."  (In  Sumb  Apoxt.  ,  Ojmac. 
VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  141.) 

t  "  Sed  non  minor  estutilitasquamad  exemplum.  Nam,  sieut  dicit  beatus  AugnstintiB,  passio 
Christi  suificit  ad  iuformandum  totaliter  vitain  nostram  Ouieunque  eniin  \iilt  pertecte  rlvere, 
nihil  aliud  faciat  nisi  quod  coutemnat  quajChristus  in  cruce  eon te nips it.ct  appetat  quas  Chrlatua 
in  cruce  appetiit.  Nullum  enim  exemplum  virtutis  ahest  a  eruee.  81  euim  qmeraa  exemplum 
caritatis.  'majorem  caritatem  nemo  habet  ut  auiniani  sitain  ponat  quia  pro  ainicis  suis.'  .  .  . 
Si  quayris  exemplum  patientise,  excellentissinia  in  eruee  invenitur.  I'atiintia  euim  ei  dunlins 
magna  ostenditur:  aut  cum  quis  magna  patienter  aufleit,  aut  emu  ea  suite  rt  que  \  it:n  ■ 
et  non  vitat.  Christus  autem  magna  in  cruce.  pertulit.  Thren..  I.,  12  :  '  <)  vox  onines  qui  tran- 
sitisper  viam,  attendite  et  videte  si  est  dolor  sieut  dolor  mens; '  et  patienter,  quia,  '  emu  pate- 
retur,  non  comminabitnr.'  ...  Si  qiueris  exempluni  humilitatis,  respiee  crneiflxum  1  nam 
Dens judicari  voluit  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  mori.  Job.  XXXVI.,  17:  'Ctun  tua  quad  impii  judi- 
cata est.'  Vere impii:  quia,  ' morte turplssimacondemnenius enm.'  .  .  .  81  quteria exemplum 
obediential,  aequere  eum  qui  taetus  est  obediens  I'atri  usque  ad  mortem.  Rom..  V..  19:  'Blent 
per  inobedientiam  unius  honiinis  peecatores  eonstituti  sunt  inulti :  ita  iter  uuius  obcdw -ut  i.un, 
justi  coustitueutur  multL' "    (Ibid.,  p.  142.) 
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more  difficult  he  is  to  get  rid  of."  The  sixth  article  is  short,  and 
consists  of  three  heads,  with  their  subdivisions.*  The  seventh 
would  be  a  useful  study  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
Spiritual  Exercises,  as  it  treats,  with  great  power,  on  the  Last 
Accounting  Day.  The  Divinity  will  appear,  on  that  day,  in  the 
form  of  a  man ;  because  not  even  the  damned  could  look  upon 
the  Godhead  without  being  seized  with  joy.  The  Judgment  is  to 
be  feared  for  four  reasons :  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Judge  : 
on  account  of  His  power;  on  account  of  His  inflexible  justice; 
and,  fourthly,  on  account  of  His  anger — "How  straight  are  the 
ways  of  Judgment  for  sinners,"  says  Origen.  Against  this  fear, 
there  are  three  remedies  :  good  works,  confession,  and  alms-deeds, 
which  make  all  things  clean.  The  eighth  article,  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  full  of  Scripture  quotation.  The  ninth,  on  the  Church, 
contains  matter  worthy  of  remark.  As  in  one  man  there  is  one 
soul  and  one  body,  and  yet  there  are  many  members;  so  in  the 
Church  there  is  one  body,  but  it  has  divers  members.  The  soul  ani- 
mating this  body  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  of  God  has 
four  conditions :  it  is  one,  holy,  catholic — that  is,  universal ;  and 
it  is  strong  and  firm.  In  this  Church  alone,  man  can  be  saved ; 
just  as  outside  the  ark  of  Noah,  nobody  could  help  perishing. 
The  Church  of  Peter,  alone,  was  always  steadfast  in  faith ;  and 
whilst  elsewhere  there  is  no  faith,  or  little  faith  mixed  with  many 
errors,  the  Church  of  Peter  is  strong  in  faith,  and  is  clean  of 
errors.  Nor  is  this  astonishing,  since  our  Lord  said  to  Peter:  "1 
have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  f     The  tenth 

*  "PostChristi  resurrectioneni  oportet  credere  ascensionem,  quia  in  caelum  asceudit  die 
qjuadragesisoa:  et  ideo  dicit :  '  Asceudit.  ad  cosies.'  Circa  quod  debes  notare  tria.  Primo  scili- 
cet quod  tuit  sublimit,  ratioualis,  et  ntilis.  Snblimis  quideiu  tail,  quia  asceudit  ad  cuslos.  Et 
hoc  triplieiter  exponitur  Primo  super  omues  ccelos  corporeos.  (Eph.  IV.,  10)  .  .  .  Secundo 
asceiidit  super  omues  eudlos  spirituales,  scilicet  naturas  spirituales.  (Eph.  I.,  20).  .  .  -  Ter- 
tio asceudit  usque  ad  sedeni  Patris.  (Dau.  VII.,  13.  .  .  .  Marc.  alt.  19.;  Isai.  XIV.,  13 ;  Psal. 
CIX.,  1.)  .  .  .  Secundo  Christi  asceusio  fuit  ratioualis,  quia  ad  ratios;  et  hoc  propter  tria. 
Primo  quia  ccelum  debebatur  Christo  ex  sua  natura  (Joau.  XVI.,  28):  .  .  .  Secundo  debeba- 
tur Christo  ccelum  ex  sua  victoria  (Apoc.  III.,  21).  Tertio  ex  sua  humilitate.  Nulla  enim  humi- 
litas  est  ita  magna  sicut  huniilitas  Christi,  qui  cum  esset  Deus.  volnit  fieri  homo,  et  cum  esset 
Doiuiuus,  volnit  formaiu  servi  accipere,  factus  obediens  usque  ad  mortem.  .  .  .  Tertio 
Christi  ascensio  tuit  ntilis :  et  hoc  quantum  ad  tria.  Primo  quantum  ad  ducem :  nam  ad  hoc 
asceudit  ul  nos  duceret :  nos  enim  uesciebamus  viain.  Bed  ipse  osteudit.  .  .  .  iSecuudn quan- 
tum ad  sceuritatem :  ad  hoc  einin  asceudit  ut .  iuterpellarct  pro  nobis.  .  .  .  Tertio  ul  ad  se 
cordo  nostra  traheret.  (Mattli.,  VI. ,21.):  '  Ubi  est  thesaurus  tuns  ibi  est  et  cor  tuum.'"  (In 
Si/mh.  Apost.,  OpusZ.  VII.,  Art.  VL,  Vol.  XVL,  p.  144,  145.) 

t  "  Circa  quartnm  sciendum  est.  quod  Ecclesia  est  lirina.  Domus  autem  dicitur  firma.  primo 
si  habet  bona  fundamenta.  Fundamentuin  autem  Ecclesin  priucipale  est  Christus.  .Apostolus 
1,  Corinth.,  III.,  11  :  '  Fundanicntuni  aliud  nemo  potest  ponere  prater  id  quod  posituin  est,  quod 
est  ChrlstUS  Jeans.'  Necundariuni  vero  fundamentuin  sunt  Apostoli,  et  eoruin  doctrina  :  et  ideo 
flrmaest:  nude  in  Apoc,  XXI.,  dicitur,  quod  eivitas  habebat  duodeeim  t'undanienta.  et  eraut 
ibi  scripta  Domini  duodeeim  Apostoloium.  Kt  inde  est  quod  dicitur  Ecclesia  apostoliea.  K\- 
inde  eiiam  est  quod  ad  shjuilieanduin  lirmitateni  hujus  Eeclestss  B.  Petrna  dietus  e.~t  vertex. 
Secundo  apparct  lirmitas  domus.  si  couquussatu  non  potest  destruL  Ecclesia  autem  numiuam 
])otuit  destrui,  nee.  a  persecutoribus  ;  iiuiuo  persecutionihus  durantihus  wagta  crevit.  et  qui  earn 

persequebautur,  et  qnos  Ipaa peraeqnebatnr,  defleiebant :  Mattli..  XXL,  44 :  '  yui  accident  super 
lapidem  isiuni,  oonflngetur:  super  quem  vero oeeiderlt, oouteret eum : '  neeaoerrorlbus;  imino 
quaiito  magis  errores  ■upervenernnt,  tanto  magis  Veritas  saanifestata  est:   2  Tim.,  ill..  8: 

'  Homines  metite  corrupti,  reprobi  circa  lideiu  :  sect  ultra  linn  proticieiit  :  '  nee  a  teutationibus 
da'inouuin:  Dcclesia  enini  eat  sicut  tuiris.  ad  quain  tacit  <iuiciuuqiie  jmgnat  contra  diaboliim  : 
Proverb.  XV11I.,  10:  '  Tunis  i'ortissima  uomen  Domini.'  Et  ideo  dialxdus  \n  incipaliter  conatur 
ad  desliuctioncin  ejus;   scd  non  pruvalei.  quia  1  minimis  dixit .  .Mattli.,  XVI..  19:   '  Kt  porta-  i  uteri 

non  pravralebunl  adversns  cam:'  quasi  dioat;  Bellabunt  adversniM  te, sed  non  pnavalebuat. 

Et  inde  est  (plod  solo  Ecclesia  Petri  (in  cujus  partem  \enit  tota  Italia,  dum  diaeipull  initieieii- 
tur  ad  prxdicandum)  semper  fuit  lirma  in  fide;  et  cum  in  ahis  purtibus  vol  nulla  fides  sit.  vol 
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article,  on  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  Remission  of  Sms, 
draws  out  a  striking  and  well-known  analogy  between  the  effects 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  requirements,  wants,  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  body ;  illustrating  the  spiritual  by  means  of 
the  material.*  Regarding  the  state  of  grace,  we  are  told,  that  not 
only  the  virtue  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  communicated  to  us, 
but  also  the  merits  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Whatever  good  the 
flints  have  done,  is  participated  in  by  those  who  dwell  in  charity, 
•  because  we  are  all  one."  And,  hence,  he  who  abides  in  charity, 
is  partaker  in  all  the  good  that  is  done  throughout  the  world. 
So,  the  merits  of  Christ  are  communicated  to  all,  and  the  virtue 
of  one  man  has  its  effect  upon  his  neighbour;  thus,  those  under 
excommunication,  being  out  of  the  Church,  lose  a  share  of  all 
the  good  that  is  done,  which  is  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss 
of  any  temporal  possession.  And  there  is  this  other  considerat  inn, 
namely:  by  these  suffrages,  the  devil  is  prevented  from  tempting 
us;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  is  excluded  from  them, 
Satan  easily  overcomes  him.  Hence,  when  in  the  early  Church, 
a  man  was  excommunicated,  the  devil  immediately  began  worry- 
ing him  in  the  body.  In  the  eleventh  article,  on  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead,  we  are  assured  that  all  will  rise  at  the  mature  age  of 
about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three ;  nor  will  those  who  had  been 
blind,  or  halt,  rise  with  their  defects.!     In  the  twelth  article,  on 

sit  eommixta  mnltis  erroribus,  Ecclesia  tamen  Petri  et  fide  viget.et  ab  erroribus  mumla  est. 
Nee  liiirum;  quia  Dominus  dixit  Petro,  Lue.,  XXII..  32:  '  Ego  rogavi  pro  te,  Petre,  ut  BOB  de- 
ticiat  fides  tua.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc,  VII.,  Art.  IX.,   Vol.,  X  VI.,  ;\  1411.) 

*  "Sicut  in  corpore  naturali  operatio  uuius  mcinbri  ecdit  in  lionum  tot  ins  corporis,  it:i  in 
corpore  spirituali,  scilicet  Ecclesia.  Et  quia  omnes  tideles  Mini  ununi  corpus,  bonuin  uuius 
alteri  commuuicatnr.  .  .  .  Bonuni  ergo  Cbristi  communioatur  oiunibua  Cbrlatlanls, 
sicut  virtus  capitis  omnibus  meinbris;  el  luce  connnunicatio  lit  per  saeramenta  Becleebe,  m 
quibus  ope  rat  in-  virtus  passionis  Cluisti,  quia  operator  ad  eonferenoam  gratlata  In  remieaionem 

peecatoruin.  Hujusmodi  antem  saeramenta  Keclesia-  sunt  septem.  Priinuin  est  Itaptisinus.  qui 
est  regeneratio  quiedani  spiritualis.  .  .  .  Qeneratio  [apirituulisl  Ut  per  baptiamum. 
Secundum  sacramentuiii  est  conrirmatio.  Sicut  cnim  in  illis  qui  corpnralitcr 
nascmitur,  necessarian  suut  vires  ad  operanduin  :  ita  spirit  ualiter  rcnatis  ncccssariuin  est  lolnir 
Spiritus  Sancti.  .  .  .  Tertium  saeraincntuiu  est  Kucliaristia.  Sicut  aula  in  vita 
corporali,  postquam  homo  natus  est  et  vires  suinpsit,  neccssai  ius  est  cicibus,  nt  conservetur et 
sustentetur ;  ita  in  vita  spiritual]  post  babitum  robur  neeeaaariua  eal  ei  cibua  spiritualis,  qui 
est  corpus  Cbristi.  .  .  .  Quartum  aaorauieutnm  eat  poBnitentia.  Couttiifrlt  enlm  In 
vita  corporali  quod  quandoque  quis  iiitirinatur,  et  nisi  babeet  nn dicinam,  inoritur:  et  ita  in  vita 
spirituali  quia  infirniatur  per  peecatum;  nude  neccssai  ia  eat  medicina  ad  rccupcrandain  sani- 
tatem  et  baec  est  gratia  qua;  coul'ertur  in  pobiiileiitia;  sacramento.  .  .  .  Quint  um  sac- 
ramentum  est  extreina  uuctio.  .  .  .  Quia  nullus  potest  intrare  \itam  a-ternani  nisi 
sit  bene  purgatus,  necessarium  fnit  aliud  sacrament  um  quo  homo  purgarctur  a  peooatie,  et  lib- 
eraretur  ab  infirinitate,  et  piiepararetur  ad  iiitroitiiui  regui  cceleatla;  utboc  eel  aacraiuentum 
extremse  unctionis.  .  .  .  Sic  ergo  patet  quod  per  quinqun  aacramenta  que  praediota 
sunt  babetur  peri'ectio  vitre.  Sed  quia  necessariuiu  est  quou  Imjusinodi  sacramcuta  conl'rran- 
tur  per  determiuatos  ministros,  ideo  t'uit  neeessarimn  sacramentum  ordinis. 
Septimum  sacramentum  est  matriiuouium.  .  .  .  Per  luce  autcm  septein  saeramenta 
cousequiniur  peccatorum  remissiouem :  et  ideo  liic  siatiin  suliditur,  '  ltcmissioiicm  peooatO* 
rum.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  X.,  Vol.  X  VI.,  p.  14B,  149.) 

t  "  Quadruplex  conditio  attendi  potest  in  resurrect  ione.  Prima  est  quantum  ad  identita- 
tcm  corporum  resurgeutium :  quia  idem  corpus  quad  nunc  est,  et  quantum  ad  earnem  et  uuan- 
tum  ad  ossa  resuaget.  .  .  .  Secuuda  conditio  erit  quantum  ad  qualitatem.  quia  corpora  re- 
surgentia  erunt  alterius  qualitatis  quam  nunc  siut;  quia  et  quantum  ad  beatos  et  quant  um  ad 
malos  corpora  erunt  incorruptibilia,  quia  boni  erunt  semper  in  gloria,  et  mail  semper 
in  poena  eorum.  .  .  .  Tertia  conditio  est  quantum  ad  Integritatem,  quia  omnes 
et  boni  etmali  resurgentcum  omni  iutegritate  quae  ad  perfect  ionem  liominis  pertinel  :  non  cnim 
erit  ibi  caecus  vel  claudus,  nee  aliqnta  delectus.  Apostolus  1  Corinth.,  XV.,  58:  'Mortal  resur- 
gent incorrupti,' id  est  iinpassibiles  quantum  ad  Corrupt  iones  piasentes.  Quart  :i  conditio  est 
quantum  ad  setatem,  quia  omnes  resurgent  in  astute  perfect  a,  id  est  triginta  trium  vel  duoruin 
annorum.  Cuius  ratio  est,  quia  qui  nondiun  pervenerunt  ad  hoc,  non  habenl  atatem  pel  lee- 
tain,  et  senes  banc  jam  ainiserunt:  et  ideo  juvenibus  et  pueris  addetur  quod  de.st.  sen  Urns  vcro 
restituetur.  Ephes.,  IV.,  15:  'Donee  oceuriainus  omnes  In  virum  pert'eetum.  in  mensuiaui  B9tJ> 
tis  plenitudinis  Cbristi.'  "    (In  iSymb.  Apost,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  XL,  Vol.  XVI,,  p.  150.) 
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"  Life  Everlasting,"  these  beautiful  words  of  S.  Augustine's  are 
quoted:  "All  joy  will  not  enter  into  those  who  rejoice,  but  all 
those  who  rejoice  will  enter  into  all  joy." 

One  or  two  points  may  be  mentioned  in  the  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  "Our  Father"  has  five  excellencies  which  belong  to 
prayer:  for  prayer  should  be  confident,  becoming,  well-ordered, 
devout,  and  humble.  These  qualities,  in  a  special  manner,  are 
found  in  the  "  Our  Father."  Nobody  recites  this  prayer  without 
fruit;  for  by  means  of  it,  says  S.  Augustine,  venial  sins  are  for- 
given. It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  know  what  to  ask  in  prayer, 
because  it  is  most  difiiult  to  know  what  we  ought  to  desire.  Here, 
Christ  is  our  Teacher,  and  we  are  safe.  Nor  is  prayer  to  be  long, 
for  too  great  prolixity  interferes  with  devotion ;  hence,  our  Lord 
says:  "When  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much;"  and  S. 
Augustine :  "  Let  there  be  few  words,  but  much  earnestness,  in 
prayer,  if  the  object  be  ardently  desired."*  In  the  first  petition,  a 
touching  anecdote  is  told  of  S.  Ignatius,  who,  when  Trajan  ordered 
him  to  deny  the  name  of  Christ,  said,  that  it  could  not  be  driven 
from  his  mouth ;  and  when  threatened  with  death,  if  he  should 
persevere  in  using  the  Holy  Name,  said :  "  If  you  take  it  out  of 
my  mouth,  you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  it  from  my  breast ;  for  I 
have  that  Name  engraved  upon  my  heart,  and  hence,  I  cannot  cease 
calling  upon  it:"  and  it  was  found  by  Trajan,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  the  martyr's  heart,  after  his  death.f  Holy,  means  firm: 
the  Blessed  are  called  holy,  because  they  are  fixed  in  eternal  feli- 
city. I  On  earth,  there  can  be  no  perfect  holiness,  for  all  is  in  con- 
tinual motion,  hence,  S.  Augustine:  "I  have  turned  away  from 
Thee,  0  Lord,  and  have  erred  exceedingly ;  I  have  wandered  from 
Thy  stability."    Under  the  second  petition,  we  read,  that  man  will 


*  "  Inter  alias  orationes  oratio  dominica  principalior  invenitur.  Habet  enim  quinque  excel- 
lent ia.  r^ine  in  oratioue  requiruntnr.  Debet  enim  esse  oratio  secure,  i-eeta,  ordiuata,  devota  et 
liiunilis.  Secure  quidem.ut  cum  fiducia  adeamus  ad  throuum  gratia}.  .  .  .  Debet  etiani  esse 
oratio  nostra  recta,  ut  uetat  orans  a  Deo  qiue  sibi  eonveniunt.  Nam  Daniasceuus  dicit:  '  Oratio 
est  pctitio  deceutiuin  Deo.'  .  .  .  Debet  etiani  esse  oratio  ordiuata  sicut  desiderium,  cum 
oratio  sit  desiderii  interpret.  Est  autem  liic  debit-as  ordo,  ut  spiritualia  carualibus,  ccelestia 
teirenis  desidcrando  et  orando  pneferamus,  secundum  illud  Matth.,  VI.,  33:  .  .  .  Debet 
etiani  oratio  esse  devota,  quia  piuguedo  devotionis  tacit  sacritieiuiu  orationis  esse  Deo  accep- 
tuni.  .  .  .  Devotio  autem  plcrumquc.  propter  prolixitatein  oratiouis  obtuuditur:  unde 
Dominus  superfluam  oratiouis  prolixitatein  docuit  vitare,  diOens  Matth..  VI.,  7:  '  Orantes  autem 
Qulite  niultuiii  loqui.'  Et  Augnstinus  dicit  ad  Probam:  '  Absit  ab  oratione  multa  locutio j  sed 
non  de.sit  multa  provacatio,  .si  forveiM  porseveret  intentio.'  .  .  .  Debet  etiam  oratio  esse 
liumilis,  seeundum  illud  Psalm.  CI.,  18 :  '  Respexit  in  oratioueni  buniiliuni : '  et  Luc,  XVIII.,  de 
pliaiisa'o  et  publicano:  et  Juditli.  IX.,  16:  '  Muniilium  et  mausuetorum  semper  tibi  placuit  de- 
preeatio.'  "     (Opunc.  V.     In  Orat.  Dominiram  .Hx/nmit,  p.  123.) 

t  "  Exenipluni  de  Beato  Ignatio,  qui  infantum  nomeo  Christ!  dilexit,  quod  cum  Trajanus  re- 
qulreret  ab  eo  ut  nomeu  Cnristi  negaret,  respoudit  qnod  de  ore  ejus  removeri  non  posset :  et 
cum  Ule  minaietur  sibi  caput  abscindere,  et  Christum  de  ejus  ore  removere  dixit :  '  Et  si  de  ore 
abstuleris,  nunquain  taiuen  de  eorde  eripere  poteris  :  hoc  enim  nomeu  cordi  meo  inscript  uni 
habeo,  et  ideo  ab  ejus  Invocatione  cessaie  non  valeo.'  Quod  audieus  Trajanus.  et  probari  cu- 
piens.  servi  Dei  absci.sso  ca])ile.  cor  ejus  extralii  jussit.  et  invent  uni  est  liabens  nomeu  Christ!  in 
se  seriptuin  litteris  aureis.  I'osuerat  enim  SUMT  cor  sniim  l»oc  nomen  quasi  signaculum." 
{OpfL$e.  V.\  Vol.  XVI.     In  Orat.  Dominic.  Exposit..  Prtitio  Prima,  p.  125.) 

$  "  Sanctum  autem  triplieiter  dieitur.  Sanctum  enim  idem  est  <[Uod  nrmuni:  unde  omnes 
beati  qui  in  ooelo  sunt,  saniti  dicnntur,  quia  sunt  in  (Sterna  felicitate  tinnati.  In  muiido  uon 
possuul  esse  saneii.  quia  sunt  continue  mobiles.  Auffustiuus:  'Defluxl,  Domine,  a  te.  et  enavi 
uimis:  devius  fact  us  sum  a  stabilitate  tua.'  Seeundo  Baoctum  idem  est  (|uod  uou  terrenum. 
.    .    .    Tertio  dieitur  sanctum,  id  est  sanguine  tiuctum."     (Petitio.  I.,  p.  125,  126.) 
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find  all  he  seeks  from  the  world  in  God;  but  in  a  more  perfect, 
and  more  excellent  manner.  If  you  desire  pleasure,  you  will  dis- 
cover its  perfection  in  God;  if  riches,  in  Him  you  will  find  all  ful- 
ness; hence,  S.Augustine:  "The  soul,  when  it  departs  from  Thee, 
seeks  out  of  Thee  those  things  which  it  does  not  find  pure  and  spot- 
less, save  when  it  returns  to  Thee."  In  the  third  petition,  our  Lord 
did  not  say  "  Do,"  nor  "  Letus  do ; "  but  He  said, "  Thy  will  be  done," 
because  two  things  are  necessary  for  eternal  life;  the  grace  of 
vlod,  and  the  will  of  man;  and  though  God  made  man  without 
man,  He  does  not  justify  him  without  his  concurrence.  Presume 
not  then  of  thyself,  but  trust  in  the  grace  of  God ;  and  be  not 
negligent,  but  perform  thy  share.  For  He  did  not  say :  "  Let  us 
do,"  lest  it  should  seem  that  the  grace  of  God  achieved  nothing; 
nor  did  He  say  "Ho,"  lest  it  might  appear  that  our  will  and 
endeavour  were  wholly  idle;  but  he  said:  "Let  it  be  done,"  ex- 
pressing the  grace  of  God,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  human 
will  *  In  the  fourth  petition,  there  is  nothing  very  striking.  In 
the  fifth :  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us,"  the  Saint  says  that  we  owe  to  God  that  which 
we  receive  from  Him,  and  which  is  His  possession  by  right.  His 
right,  is  that  we  should  do  His  will,  and  prefer  it  to  our  own. 
We  therefore  take  away  His  right,  when  we  prefer  our  own  will  to 
His  will,  and  this  is  sin.  Sins,  therefore,  are  "  our  trespasses."  It 
is,  hence,  a  counsel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  should  beg  God's 
pardon  for  our  sins ;  therefore  we  pray, "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses." 
Two  consequences  follow  from  this  petition:  iirst,  that  man 
should  be  ever  humble,  and  should  fear.  Some  so  far  presumed  as 
to  say  that,  of  himself,  man  could  avoid  sin.  But  this  grace  lias 
been  given  to  none  but  Christ,  who  had  the  Spirit,  not  according 
to  measure;  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  was  "  full  of  grace," 
in  whom  no  sin  was  found;  as  S.  Augustine  says:  "Concerning 
whom  (viz.,  the  Blessed  Virgin),  1  do  not  wish  to  speak,  when 
there  is  question  of  sin."f     The  other  consequence  is,  that  we 

*  "Notandnm  autem,  quod  ex  modo  loqneudi  datur  nobis  doctriua.  Ron  enim  (licit,  Kac, 
11011  etiam  Faciamus;  sed  dicit,  '  Fiat  voluntas  tua:'  quia  ad  vitam  asteruam  duo  mint  neees- 
saria;  scilicet  gratia  Dei  et  voluntas  hominis  ;  et  licel  Beua  l'eeint  bomiueni  sine  boniiue,  Don 
tameii  justiticat  euni  sine  eo.  Augustinus  super  Joan.  :  '  Qui  creavit  te  sine  te.  nun  ju.-.i  ilieabit 
tesinete:'  et  quia  vnlt  quod  homo  cooperetur.  Zacli.,  II.,  3 :  '  Convertimini  ad  me,  el  ego 
convertar  ad  vos.'  Apostolus  1  Corinth.,  XV..  10  :  '  Gratia  Dei  sum  id  quod  siun  et  gratia  ejus  in 
me  vacua  non  fuit.'  Non  ergo  prsesumas  de  te,  sed  eonfldM  de  gratia  Dei :  nee  negligas,  sed  ad* 
hibeas  studium  tuum  :  et  ideo  non  dicit,  Faciamus,  ne  vitleictur  quod  nihil  Facerel  gratia  1  * « ■  i  - 
nee  dicit,  Fac,  ne  videatur  quod  nihil  faceret  voluntas  et  count  us  noster  sed  dicit,  liat  '  per 
gratiam  Dei,  adhibito  studio  et  conatu  nostro."     (Petitio,  III.,  p.  127.) 

t  "  Possumus  autem  in  his  verbis  tria  considerare.  Primum  est  quare  fit ,  ba-c  petit  i.»  i  se- 
cundum quando  mipleatur ;  tertium  est  quid  requiratur  ex  parte  nostra  nt  Impleatur.  (ii.a 
primum  sciendum,  quod  ex  hae  petitione  possumus  duo  colligere.  quae  neoeaaaria  sunt  1m mini- 
bus in  vita  ista.  Uuum  est  quod  homo  semper  sit  in  timore  et  hmuilitate.  Aliqui  enim  fueruni 
ita  prajsumptuosi  quod  dicerent  quod  homo  potent  vivere  In  nmndotato  ita  quod  e\  se  poteral 
vitare  peccata.  Sed  nulli  datum  est,  nisi  soli  Christo.  quia  habuit  spiritum  non  ad  meuauratn, 
et  Beatie  Virgini,  quse  fuit  plena  gratia,  In  qua  nullum  peccatum  fuit,  si. -at  dlcil  AuguatillUBi 
'De  qua  (scilicet  Virgine)  cum  de  peccatis  agitur.  nullam  volo  tieii  mentioiieui.'  Bed  de  aids 
Sanctis  nulli  concessum  est  quin  ad  minus  veniale  peccatum  Incnrrerel  :  l  Joan.,  i.,  B:  •  Si  dixe* 
rimus  quoiuain  peccatum  nou  habemus,  ipsi  nos  seducimus,  et  Veritas  iu  nobis  uou  est : '  el  lioc 
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should  always  live  in  hope.  The  Novatians  sinned  against  this 
hope,  because  they  taught  that  whoever  fell,  after  Baptism,  would 
never  rise  again.  The  sixth  petition  gives  a  definition  of  tempta- 
tion :  "  To  tempt  a  man  is  to  test  his  virtue."  A  man's  virtue  is 
proved  in  two  ways :  by  avoiding  evil,  and  by  doing  good.  The 
seventh  petition:  "But  deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  a  general  petition 
against  evils  of  all  kinds — sins,  infirmities,  and  afflictions,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  S.  Augustine.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
treatise,  there  is  added  a  short  Exposition  of  the  entire  prayer.* 

The  Tractate  on  the  "  Angelical  Salutation  "  has  some  points 
of  interest.  For  instance,  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  case,  we  have 
the  first  example  of  an  angel  doing  reverence  to  man.  Men  used 
to  show  angels  reverence,  and  for  three  reasons :  on  account  of 
their  dignity,  their  familiarity  with  God,  and  on  account  of  the 
plenitude  of  their  splendour, and  of  their  grace:  for  the  angels 
participate  in  the  Divine  light  in  the  completest  fulness.  Hence, 
as  the  act  of  reverence  was  reversed  in  our  Blessed  Lady's  case,  it 
follows  that  she  surpassed  the  angels  in  these  three  gifts.  This, 
the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,  by  many  texts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  is  quoted  in  testimony  to  her  intense  love  of 
the  Almighty:  "Because  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  says, 
"burned  in  a  special  manner  in  her  heart,  wonderful  things  were 
done  in  her  flesh,  things  so  wonderful,  that  of  her  was  born  God 
and  man."  In  all  danger,  safety  can  be  found  in  this  glorious 
Virgin.  She  exceeds  the  angels  in  plenitude  of  grace;  hence,  she 
is  called  "  Mary  " — which  is  interpreted  to  mean,  illuminated  with 
interior  light.f  She  is  called  "  The  royal  dwelling-place  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity."  The  word  "Mary,"  also  signifies  "Star  of  the 
Sea,"  because,  as  those  at  sea  are  directed  into  port  by  a  star,  so, 

etiam  probatur  per  petitionem  istam.  Constat  euim  quod  omnibus  Sanctis  etiam  hoiuinibus, 
convenit  dieere  '  Pater  -nostra*,1  in  quo  dic'itur  :  'Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra.'  Ergo  om lies  re- 
eoguoscuut  et  coutitentur  Be  peccatores  vel  debitores.  Si  ergo  peeeatores,  debet  timere  et 
humiliaii.  Aliud  est  quod  semper  vivainus  n  ispe  :  quia  licet  simus  peccatores,  uou  debeiuus 
deeperare."    (Petitio,  v., p.  129.) 

*  "  Ut  in  sunrma  exponatur,  sciendum  est,  quod  in  oratione  dominion  continentnr  omnia 
qu;e  deaidersnl  or,  et  omnia  qua?  fugiuutur.  Inter  omnia  autem  deriderabilia  illud  plus  deside- 
ratur  quod  plus  amatur,  et  boc  est  Deus:  et  ideo  priino  petis  gloriam  Dei,  cum  dieis :  '  Sanctiti- 
Oetnx  iiomi'ii  tuum.'  A  D«0  autem  dcsideranda  sunt  tria.  qua?  pertinent  ad  te.  Primum  est 
quod  pervenias  ad  vitam  ajternam  ;  et  hoe  petis  euni  dieis:  •  Adveniat  rcgnum  tuum.'  Secun- 
dum est  quod  facias  voiuntatem  Dei  et  justitiam ;  et  boc  petis  cum  dieis :  Fiat  voluntas  tua 
sicut  in  cudo  et  in  terra.'  Tertium  est  ut  habeas  necessaria  ad  vitam  :  et  boc  petis  cum  dieis  : 
'  Pauem  nostrum  quotidianum  da  nobis  bodie.'  Et  de  bis  tribus  dieit  Dominus.  Matth..  VI.,  33 : 
'Primum  qmcritc  regnum  Del/  quantum  ad  primum  \  '  et  .justitiam  ejus,'  quantum  ad  secun- 
dum  :  'el  MM  omnia  adjieieutur  vobis,' quantum  ad  tertium.  Ilia  autem  ne  vitanda  sunt  it 
lugieiida.  sunt  ilia  qiue  contrariantur  bono.  Bonum  iiiitciu  food  primo  desiderabile  eat,  f«1 
quadrnplex  .  .  .  primum  est  gloria  Dei.  Secundum  est  vita  ;vterna  .  .  .  tertium  t  >t 
justitia  et  bonaropera.  .  .  .  Quartuin  sunt  bona  net  essaria:  et  buic  contrariantur  adversi- 
tates  et  tribulationes:  et  ad  boc  removendum  petimus,  '  sed  libera  nos  amalo.  Amen.'  "  (Com- 
peiidiosa  Expositio  Totius  Ofationis,  p.  132.) 

t  "  Antiquitus  erat  valde  magnum  quod  Angeli  apparereut  bominibus;  vel  quod  homines 
facerent  »is  reveieiitiam,  habehaut  pro  maxima  laude.  .  .  .  Quod  autem  Angelas  farcer  t 
homini  reverentiam.  nunquam  t'uit    auditum.  nisi    postquam    salutavit    Beatam  Virginein.  rave* 

renter  dicens:  Ave.'  Quod  autem  antiquitus  non  reverebatur  bemiuem  Angelas,  aed  homo 
angelntn,  ratio  est,  quia  Angelas  erat  major  honrlue j  et boe  quantum  ad  tria.  .  .  .  Beets 
Virgo  excessit  Angelos  In  tribus:  et  primo  In  plentitudine  gratis).    .    .    .    Seenndo exeeflH  anv 

gelos  in  familiaritate  Divina,  .  .  .  Tertio  excrdit  Angelos  quantum  ad  puritatem  :  quia 
Beata  Virgo  non  solum  era!  pnra> in  se,  sed  etiam  procuravit  puritatem  aliis."    (Optuc.  VI.    In 

Salut.  Anyelic.  E:vposit.,p.  133.) 
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Christians  are  led  to  glory  by  Mary  *  The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
Fruit  of  her  womb,  found  all  that  Eve  expected  to  find  in  the 
apple  of  sin;  for  she  hoped  to  be  as  a  god;  to  have  pleasure;  and 
to  look  upon  beauty.  All  this,  our  Lady  experienced,  in  possess- 
ing the  Fruit  of  her  womb,  Jesus. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  two  precepts  of  charity,  and  the  ten 
Commandments  of  the  Law,  there  are  some  noteworthy  thoughts ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  these  Opuscula  of  the  Angelical  are  so  stud- 
ded with  noble  ideas,  and  so  interwoven  with  Scripture,  that  it  is 
difficult,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them — let 
us  look  at  his  theory  on  the  Law :  f  "  The  Law  "  teaches  us  how 
to  act,  and  it  is  fourfold;  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  light  of  the  intellect  placed  in  us  by  God;  by  it, 
we  know  what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid.  God  gave  man  this  light, 
and  this  Law,  when  He  created  him.  The  Law  of  Concupiscence 
destroyed  the  Law  of  Nature;  so  there  was  given  toman  the 
Written  Law.  Then  came  the  Law  of  Charity  and  Grace,  which 
is  the  Law  of  Christ.  But  since  all  men  cannot  be  learned,  Christ 
has  instituted  a  short  Law,  which  all  may  know,  and  from  which 
no  one  can  beheld  excusable  on  account  of  ignorance:  and  this 
is  the  Law  of  Divine  Love,  "A  short  word  shall  the  Lord  make 
upon  the  earth."!  This  Law  should  be  the  rule  of  all  human  acts, 
and,  as  the  Angelical  teaches,  it  produces  four  effects:  first,  it- 
causes  spiritual  life — as  S.  Augustine  says:  "  For  as  the  soul  is  the 
life  of  the  body,  so,  God  is  the  life  of  the  soul."  As  a  corpse, 
dressed  up  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  would  not  be  living;  so, 
the  soul,  had  it  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to^the  exclusion 
of  charity,  would  be  dead.     S.  Gregory  says:  "The  love  of  God  il 


*  Some  have  tried  to  prove  that  S.  Thomas  held  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion." It  is  to  he  feared  that  their  Hnmntt  are  rather  proof's  of  their  great  love  of  the  Saint 
and  of  the  Dogma,  than  of  the  general  laws  of  logic:— "Hed  Christ  us."  ta.va  the  Angelica],  "  i'V 
cellit  Beatam  Virginem,  in  hoc  quod  sine  originali  [peecato]  concept  us  et  natus  est.  Ib-ata 
autem  Virgo  in  original*  est coneepta.  ted  mm  nata.  IpM  etiam  omnium  viitutum  opera  exer* 
cuit,  alii  autem  sancti  specialia  qua-darn.     .'     .     ."     (<>)>usr.  ('/.     Tn  Sahtt.  Angelic  ExpoaiL, p.  133.) 

t  "  Tria  sunt  homini  neees.snria  ad  salutem  :  scilicet  seicntia  credeudoi  urn.  seicntia  dcsidc- 
raiidornm,  et  seicntia  operandonini.  Primum  docetur  in  svmbolo,  ulii  truditur  scicniia  dli  ar- 
ticulis  iidei,  .seeunduni  in  oratione  Dominica:  tertium  m  lege'.  Nunc  autem  de  seicntia  op.-ian- 
dorum  intendimus;  ad  qtiam  traetamlam  quadruplcx  lev  inveuitui.  Prima  dicitur  lex  n;it  ura< ; 
et  ha>e  nihil  aliud  est  nisi  lumen  intcllcctns  insituui  nobis  a  Deo  per  qimd  cognnscimus  quid 
agendum  et  quid  vitandum.  Hoc  lumen  et  hanc  legem  dedit  Deus  homini  in  creatione  sed 
multi  crednut  excusari   per   ignorantiam,  si  hanc   legem  mm  ohser\  ant  :  ted  contra  eoe  dieit. 

Propheta  in  Psalm.,  XLVI.      .       .       .       Sed  licet   Deus  in  creatione  dedcrit  1 iui  hanc  legem, 

scilicet  natune,  diabolus  tamenin  homiue .  supers* minavit  aliam  legem,  scilicet  concupiscentue. 
.  .  .  Quia  lex  nature  per  legem  concupiscent  i.c  deetrnoto  erat,  oportebat  quod  borao  rednee* 
retur  ad  opera  virtutis,  et  retrahere.tur  a  xitiis:  ad  mm  neccssaiia  erat  lex  script  ura\  Sed 
sciendum,  quod  homo  retrahitur  a  malo  et  inducitur  ad  honnm  ex  iliiolius.  Primo  timorc  .  . 
.  per  legem  Moysi.  .  .  .  Sed  quia  modus  iste  iusufrlciens  fuit  .  .  .  Ideo  est  alius  modus 
retrahendi  a  malo  et  inducendi  ad  honnm.  modus  scilicet  amoris:  et  hoc  modo  fait  data  leg 
Christi,  scilicet  lex  evaugeh'ca,  qme  est  lex  amoris.1'  (Opunc.  III.  JnduoFracept.Cnrit.it  m 
Decern  Legis  Prcecep.  Exposit.,  Vol  XVI.,  p.  97.) 

t  "Sicut  ergo  jam  praedietum  est  quadruplex  lex  iuvenitur:  et  prima  quidem  lex  natune, 
quam  Deus  in  creatione  iufundit ;  secunda  lex  concupiscence ;  tertialev  sciiptma- :  quarto  est 
lex  caritatis  et  gratia?,  qua;  est  lex  Christi.  Sed  manlfcstum  est  quod  Don  omnee  possunt 
BCientlffi  insudare;  et  propterea  a  Christo  data  est  lex  hrevis,  ut  ah  omuihus  posset  scire,  et 
uullus  propter  ignorantiam  possit  ah  ejus  ohservantia  excusari ;  et  ba»o  eat  lex  dlvini  anon  is. 
Apostolus,  Rom.,  IX.,  29:  '  Verhum  hrcviatum  faeiet  Dominus  super  terrain.'"  (tVpiwc.  III.  in 
duo  Frcecept.  Carit.  et  in  Decern  Legis  Prcecep.  Exposit.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  97.) 
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never  idle ;  if  it  really  exists,  it  works  great  things;  what  does  not 
work,  cannot  be  love."*  The  second  effect  of  love  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Divine  Commandments;  the  third,  is  that  it  guards 
us  against  assault;  and  the  fourth,  that  it  leads  to  happiness. 
Love  is  the  measure  of  bliss.  Then  comes  the  explanation,  devel- 
opment, and  illustration  of  the  first  great  Commandment,  in  which 
man  has  to  give  to  God  his  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  The 
"heart"  which  is  given  to  God,  is  the  good  intention  with  which  a 
man  acts.  Frequently,  however,  men  act  with  a  good  intention, 
but  without  fruit,  because  an  upright  will  is  lacking.  For  instance, 
were  a  man  to  commit  a  robbery  to  feed  a  beggar,  he  would  have 
a  good  intention  ;  but  the  rectitude  of  a  right  will  would  evidently 
be  wanting.  A  good  intention  is  no  excuse  for  doing  evil: 
"Who  say  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  whose  damnation 
is  just."f  A  good  will  is  joined  to  the  intention  when  the  will  of 
man  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.J  The  Saint  then  shows 
that  the  other  conditions  Avhich  make  up  the  full  rendering  of  the 
whole  being  to  the  Almighty,  should  so  combine,  as  to  tend  to- 
wards that  one  consummation.  There  are  four  influences  which 
urge  us  to  practise  charity  towards  man,  viz. :  the  Divine  love,  the 
Divine  precept,  and  the  communication  of  nature  :  "  Every  animal 
loves  its  like;"  and  finally,  the  utility  that  follows  from  such  a 
course.  Two  things  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  friendship: 
patience,  and  humility,  from  which  patience  springs. §  He  who 
thinks  much  of  himself,  and  lowly  of  another,  cannot  bear  with 
the  defects  of  that  other.  God  loves  and  hates — loves  man's  nature, 
but  hates  his  vice.  Blessed  Stephen,  in  praying  for  his  enemies, 
did  a  great  service  to  the  Church — he  converted  Paul.|| 

*  "Si  quia  liabet  omnia  dona  Spiritus  saucti  absque  caritate,  nou  babet  vitam.  Sive  enira 
sit  gratia  linguaruin,  hive  .sit  douum  lidei,  vel  quirquid  wit  aliud,  sine,  caritate  vitam  nnn  tribu- 
unt.  Si  eiiim  corpus  niortuuni  iuduatur  auro  et  lapidibus  pretio.sis  :  uihiloininusmortuum  inanet. 
Hoi-  est  ergo  priinmn  quod  etth-it  cariias.  Secundum  quod  facit  caritas,  est  diviiiormn  maiida- 
toruni  observantia.  Gicgorius:  '  Nuuquam  est  Dei  amor  otiosus  :  operafur  enini  magna  si  est; 
si  vero  operari  renuit,  amor  nou  est.'  Undo  mauifestum  Bignam  caritatis  est  proiuptitndo  im- 
plendi  divina  precept  a.  Videmus  euim  ainauteiu  propter  amatum  magna  et  diflicilia  operari." 
(Jit  Frwcept.  Legis,  p.  98.) 

t  Bom.,  HI.,  8. 

t  '*  Interrogatns  Cbristns  ante  passionem,  a  legisperitis,  quod  esset  maximum  et  primum 
mandatum.  dixit,  Matth.,  XXII.,  37c  -  Diligea  Dominuin  l)eum  tuuni  ex  toto  eorde  tuo,  et  in  tota 
auiiua  tua,  et  in  tota  incnte  tua:  et  hoe  est  maximum  et  prinium  mandatum.'  Kt  vere  istud  est 
ma,ju.s  et  noblHna  et  utilius  inter  omnia  mandata,  sieut  satis  mauifestum  est:  in  boc  enira 
omnia  mandata  implentur.  Sed  ad  boo  qnod  istud  praecept urn  dileetiouis  possit  perfecte  lm- 
pleri,  quatuor  requiruntiir.  Priniuin  est  diviuorum  benetieioruni  reinemoratio.  .  .  .  Secun- 
dum est  divin.-u  exeellentia- consideratio.  .  .  .  Tertium  est  muudanorum  et  terrenoruin  ab- 
dieatio  magnain  eniin  injuriani  Deo  faeit  qui  aliquid  el  ada-quat.  Isa.,  XL..  18:  '  Cul  similem 
feeistis  Doum.'  Tune  autein  alia  Deo  ad.euuainus.  quando  res  teniporales  et  eorruptibiles  simul 
euni  Deo  diliginius.  Sed  hoe  est  oninino  iinpossibile  :  propterea  dieitur.  Isa..XX\TH.,  SO  :  'Coan- 
gustatum  .st  stratum,  ita  ut  alter  deeidat :  et  pallium  breve  OLtrumque  operire  nou  poteat.1 
I'bi  eoi  bominis  assimilatur  strato  areto  et  pallio  brevi.  Cor  euim  hunianuin  aretum  est  iu 
reepeeto ad Denm j  unde  quando  alia  ab  eo  in  corde  too recipis.  ipsuiu  expellis;  ipse  enim  uon 
pantur  eonsorteni  in  anima.  sieut  nee  vir  iu  uxore."     (In  Prcecept.  Leg  is,  p.  99,  100.) 

§  "  Seienduin.  quod   duo  sunt    qua  juvant    ad    ainieitiam    eonsei  vandam.     Primum  est  pa- 

tieutia:  ' Yir  euim  uraonndna  suaoitai  rixae,'  ut  dieitur  Prov.  xxvi..  _>i.  Secundum  eel  humili- 
tas.  qua-  eauaal  primum,  scilicet  patientiam:  Prov..  XIII..  10:  •  Int.-i :  euperboa  temper  Jurgta 
Bunt:'  qui  euim  oonsideirat  magna  de  Be,  et  despieit  alium,  uon  potest  defeetus  iltius  pat  i.  ' 
(In  rr<rc,vt.  Leg.,  p.  101.) 

||  "  Dictum  est.  quod  tu  peccas,  si  uon  parcis  veniam  postulanti:  et  quod  perteetiouis  est, 
Bi  tu  cum  ad  te  revocas,  licet  nou  teuearis.     Sed  ad  hoc  ut  cuin  trahas  ad  te.  multa;  ratioues  uv 
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Now,  just  to  touch  upon  the  ten  precepts  of  the  Law,  simply 
culling  out,  here  and  there,  some  striking  thoughts:— 

1.  The  Law  of  Moses  is  founded  on  the  two  precepts.  They 
were  engraven  upon  two  stone  tablets.  On  the  first,  three  of  the 
Commandments,  are  inscribed— these  belong  to  the  precept  of 
loving  God:  on  the  second,  the  seven  remaining  ones  are  written, 
and  they  are  included  in  the  second  precept,  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bour. The  greatest  .and  most  horrible  of  all  sins  is  the  worship 
of  devils.  There  are  five  reasons  why  we  should  adore  one  only 
God:  on  account  of  His  dignity,  His  generosity,  the  stability  of 
His  promises,  the  slavery  of  diabolical  domination,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  the  reward :  "  They  will  be  like  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.''* 

2.  Swearing  is  like  medicine,  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  of 
necessity.  Our  Lord  insists  upon  this  teaching,  on  account  of 
a  man's  tongue  being  his  most  unruly  member;  for  nobody  has 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  The  name  of  God  can  be  used  under  six 
circumstances:  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  as  in  an 
oath  ;  unto  sanctification,  as  in  Baptism;  for  the  expulsion  <>|'  ad- 
versaries, like  the  devil ;  in  confession  of  the  Name  itself;  as  a 
defence:  "The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower;"  and  in  the 
completion  of  any  work.f 

3.  In  the  first  Commandment,  we  venerate  God  with  our  heart; 
in  the  second,  with  our  mouth;  in  the  third,  with  our  work: 
"Kemember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day."    There  are  live 

ducunt.  Prima  est  propria?  dignitatis  conservatio  .  .  .  Secunda  est  victorias  acquisitio  .  . 
Tertia  est ,  multiplicis  utilitatis  consecutio  .  .  .  quarta  eat,  quia  ex  hoc  pieces  tuc  tactlius 
exaudiuntur :  nude  super  illud  Jereni.,  XV.  'Si  steteriut  Morses  et  Samuel  coram  me,1  diet! 
Gregoriua,  quod  fecit  potins  de  istis  meiitionein,  quia  rogavemnl  pro  inimieis.  Similiter  Cnris- 
tus  ait,  Lucae,  XXIII.,  34:  '  Pater,  dimitte  illis.'  Item  beatus  Stephaiius  orando  pro  inimicis 
magnam  utilitatem  fecit  Kcclesia-,  sail  Paiilum  eonverlit.  Ojiinta  est  pcccati  evasio,  <|iiam 
maxime  desiderare.  debemus."     (Ibid.,  p.  102.) 

*  "  Sicut  jam  dictum  est,  tota  lex  Cliristi  dependet  a  caritate.  Caritas  and  m  pi-mlet  c.v 
duobus  prtBceptis;  quorum  uuum  est  de  dilectioue  Dei,  reliquum  de  dilectfone  proxiinl :  it  ile 
istis  duobus  jam  dictum  est;  uunc  autem  seieiidnm,  quod  Deus  dando  legem  Mo\  si,  d.  .lit  therm 
praicepta  in  duobus  tabulis  lapidcis  scripta;  quorum  tria  in  prima  tabula  scripta  pertinent  ad 
amorem  Dei  septeni  veto  scripta  in  secunda  tabula  pel  tinent   ad  amorem  proximl  j  et  IdeO  tota 

lex  fundata  in  duobus  prreceptis.    Prinium  autem  quod  pertinel  ad  a rem  1  >•  - i  est.     Nou  liabe- 

tis  deos  alieuos: '  et  ad  liujus  intelleetuiu  sciendum  est,  quod  antiqui  nuiltiplieiter  hoc  pra cep- 
tiim  traus^rediebantur.  QnidftOJ  enim  colebant  daunonia  :  I'salm..  XCV.,  ,r>  :  '  Oumes  ilii  gen- 
tium damionia.'  Hoe  autem  est  maximum  omnium  pcccatoium  et  horribile.  .  .  .  Contra 
hoc  pneceptuin  peccant  Astrologi.  qui  dicunt  luce  esse  aninianiiu  rcctores;  cum  tamcii  propter 
liominem  facta  suit,  eiijus  solus  Deus  rector  est.  .  .  .  In  quorum  crrorem  imideruut  homines 
qui  inferioribus  male  utuutur,  nimis  ea  diligentcs.  .  .  .  Alii  i-i  raiites  colebant  homines,  vel 
aves,  vel  alios,  vel  seipsos;  quod  qiiidem  iKWillMll  ex  tribus.  I'riino  carnalitate.  .  .  .  S.-- 
cundo  ex  adulatione.  .  .  .  Tcrtio  ex  praesumptioue  ;  uuidaui  enim  e\  prasumpt  lone  foOM  mil 
se  vocari  deos,  sicut  patet  Judith,  III.,  de  Nabuchodonosor."     (In  I'rcecept.  Ltgia.  p.  102.) 

t  "  Sicut  non  est  uisi  Deus  quern  debemus  colere,  ita  nou  est  nisi  unusquem  debemni  max- 
ime venerari :  et  piinio  quantum  ad  noineu  :  unde  non  assumes  ■omen  Domini  Dei  tui  in 
vauum.'  Sciendum,  quod  vanum  dlcitur  tripliciter.  Aliqitando  enim  dieitur  talsum.  Ps.  XI., 
3.  Assumis  ergo  nomen  Dei  in  vauum,  quandoassumis  illud  a<l  contii  mationis  falsitatis.  Zach., 
VIII.,  17:  Ibid.,  XIII.,  3:  'Non  vives,  quia  locutus  es  inendacium  in  nomine  Domini.'  Talis 
autem  tacit  injuriam  Deo,  sibi  ipsi,  et  omnibus  bominibus.  Deo  quidem.  quia  euffl  jurarapet 
Deuin  nihil  aliud  sit  uisi  invocare  ejus  testimonium  :  cunijuras  falsum,  aut  credia  Deniu  nescire 
veruni,  et  sic  ponis  ignorantiani  in  Deo,  cum  tamen  omnia  nuda  et  aperta  sint  oculis  ejus,  ut  di- 
eitur ad  Hebr.  IV.;  aut  quod  diligat  niendacium,  cum  tamen  optat  ipsuin  :  Psal.  V.,7:  '  PogdO 
omnes  qui  loquuntur  mendacium  : '  aut  derogas  potential,  quasi  non  possit  de  eo  punlre  . 

Et,  uota,  quod  juramentuin  est  sicut  niedicina.  qua-  non  semper  accipitur.  ted  in  necessitate: 
etideo,  ut  dieitur  Matth.  V.,  37,  '  quod  liis  ainplius  est.  a  malo  est.'  Keel..  XXIII.,!*:  'Juration! 
nou  assueseat  os  tuum :  multi  enim  casus  in  ilia.  Nomi uatio  vcro  Dei  non  sit  Meidua  ill  ore  kUO, 
et  liominibus  sanctorum  ue  adiuiscearis :  quouiam  uou  eris  immuuis  ab  eis.'*'  (In  traorpU 
Leyis,p.  104.) 
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reasons  for  this :  first,  the  destruction  of  the  error  of  those  who 
would  teach  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  by 
the  Jews  in  memory  of  the  Creation.  Christians  keep  Sunday  in 
memory  of  the  New  Creation  by  Christ,  who  rose  gloriously  from 
the  dead.  Then,  secondly,  as  a  testimony  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
for  the  flesh  of  Christ  did  not  corrupt  in  the  tomb;  thirdly,  as 
a  confirmation  and  figure  of  the  truth  of  the  Promise.  We  ex- 
pect rest  from  three  things :  from  the  labour  of  the  present  life  ; 
from  the  temptations  of  concupiscence ;  and  from  the  servitude 
of  the  devil.  Fourthly,  the  precept  was  given  to  inflame  love: — 
"  For  the  corruptible  body  is  a  load  upon  the  soul : "  fifthly,  that 
those  who  are  subject,  might  have  an  opportunity  for  works  of 
piety.  Work  may  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  under  four  circum- 
stances: through  necessity;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church — as  the 
priests  did  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath ; 
in  rendering  a  service  to  one's  neighbor,  and,  finally,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  superior.*  S.  Jerome  tells  Rusticus  to  be  ever  occupied 
with  some  good  work,  so  that  the  devil  may  always  find  him  busy. 
There  are  three  things  which  we  ought  to  do  on  the  Sabbath :  to 
offer  sacrifices  of  our  soul,  our  body,  and  our  goods ;  to  study  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  to  perform  spiritual  exercises.  But,  before 
the  soul  can  really  rest,  three  kinds  of  repose  must  precede:  re- 
pose from  the  unrest  of  sin,  from  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  and 
from  the  occupations  of  the  world,  and  after  this  has  been  done, 
the  soul  can  rest  freely  in  God. 

4.  Now  commence  the  seven  precepts  of  the  second  tablet  of 
stone.  Man  must  fly  evil,  and  do  good.  So  in  the  precepts,  some 
of  them  lead  to  good,  and  others  prohibit  evil.  Above  all,  we 
ought  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  our  relations.  "  First,  we  should 
love  God,"  says  S.  Ambrose;  "and  then  our  father  and  mother." 
For,  from  our  parents,  we  receive  three  things :  our  being,  our 
food  and  support,  and  our  education. f     Five  desirable  promises 


*  "  Hoc  est  tertium  mandatum  legis,  et  conveuieiiter.  Primo  enim  debemus  Deuni  venerari 
corde :  unde  pnceipitur  quod  mm  colat  ur  nisi  until  Dens :  nude  '  non  habebis  decs  alienos  coram 
111c'  Seeuudo  ore  :  unde  '  nou  assumes  noincn  Domini  Dei  tui  in  vauum.'  Tertio  open-:  el  hoc 
est  •  Memento  ut  diem  sabbati  sanctilices.'  Voluit  enim  nt  esset  certus  dies  in  quo  lntenderent 
homines  ad  servitiiini  Dei.  Habetur  autem  hoc  praeeeptum  quinque  rationihns.  Primo  enim 
datum  fu it  ad  destructionem  erroris.  .  .  .  Seeuudo  datum  i'uit  ad  instructionein  tiilei  Re- 
demp torts.  .  .  .  Tertio  datum  fnit  ad  roborandnni  rire  figurandum  wrilaHan  pramisaiOwia. 
.    .    .    Quarto  datum  fuit  hoc  pneceptum  ad  InflammatJeneni  amoria.    .    .    .    Quinto  datum 

t'uit  ad  opera  pietatis  respectu  subjcctoruni.  .  .  .  Sciendum  quod  opera  corporalia  possum 
fieri  in  sabbato  propter  quatuor.  Primo  propter  necessitateni.  .  .  .  Seeuudo  propter  Kerb ■- 
Bias  iitilitatem.     .     .     .     Tertio  propter  proximi  utilitatetn  :   unde  Dominus  curavit  in  die  sabliati 

habentem  mannm  aridam,  et  confutavit  JudaMereprehendentea  earn,  pouena  Bxemphua  de  o*e. 
Quarto  propter  superioria  auctorttatem :  unde  DominuaprsBcepit  Jodanent  nieenmeklereat  In 

die  sabliati.  ut  dieitur.  loan..  VII.  .  .  .  Homo  diem  test  urn  delict  sanet  itieare  .  .  .  primo 
in  faeiendis  saeiiticiis  .  .  .  seeuudo  iu  verborum  Dei  studiis."  {In  Pra-ctpt.  Lcgis,  p.  105.  106.) 
\  "  Perfectio  bominia  conaiatit  iu  dilcctione  Dei  et  proximi:  et  ad  dileetiomin  Del  pertinent 
tria  precepta  qua»  scripts  fuerunt  in  prima  tabula;  ad  dlleotionem  vero  proximi  aeptera  quas 
sunt  in  secuuda  tabula.  Bed,  sieut  dieitur  I.  .loan.,  3  non  debemus  ditigere  verbo  Deque  lingua. 
ted  opere  et  veritate.    Homo  enim  sic  didgens  debet  duo  faeere:  scilioel   nqrere  malum,  et 

faeere  bonuni:  unde  quiedam  sunt  In  pra-ccptis  inducentia  ad  bonum.  all*  autem  tin m  pridii- 
bentia  t'aecre  lnalum.  Kt  seifiiduni.  quod  cavere  a  malo  faeiendo  est  in  poteiitiu  nostra  :  sed 
faeere  euilibct  bonum  uou  possumus:  et  ideo  dieit  beatus  Augustiuus,  quod  uosouiues  debeiuus 
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are  made  to  those  who  honour  their  parents :  that  they  shall  have, 
first,  grace  in  the  present  life:  and,  secondly,  glory  in  the  future: 
" He  that  honoureth  his  father  shall  enjoy  a  long  life."*  But, 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  a  life  is  long,  when  it  is  fall ;  and  fulness, 
according  to  the  philosopher,  is  not  measured  by  time,  but  by 
action ;  and  a  life  is  full,  when  it  is  virtuous.  But  they  that  inr 
jure  their  parents  shall  die :  "The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  that  despiseth  the  labour  of  his  mother  in  bearing  him,  let 
the  ravens  of  the  brooks  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  eat  it."  f 
The  third  promise  is,  that  they  shall  have  grateful  and  acceptable 
children;  the  fourth,  that  they  shall  have  a  praiseworthy  tame; 
and  the  fifth,  that  they  shall  possess  riches :  I  "  The  father's  bless- 
ing established,  the  houses  of  the  children;  but  the  mother's 
curse  rooteth  up  the  foundation. "  § 

5.  We  have  not  only  to  do  good,  but  to  avoid  evil.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  can  inflict  upon  our  neighbour,  is  to  kill  him. 
.Regarding  this  fifth  precept,  there  is  a  three-fold  error.  Some 
have  said  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  even  brute  animals.  But  this 
is  not  so  ;  all  animals  are  subject  to  man.  And  the  philosopher 
says,  in  his  Politics,  that  "  hunting  is  like  a  just  war."  "  What- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience 
sake."  ||  Others  have  declared  it  to  be  unlawful,  under  any  pre- 
text, to  put  a  man  to  death  ;  so  that,  according  to  them,  judges, 
and  others,  are  murderers.  But  S.  Augustine  is  against  this,  when 
he  declares  that  "  God  does  not  deprive  Himself,  by  this  precept, 
of  the  power  of  putting  to  death."  AVhat  is  lawful  to  God,  is 
lawful  to  His  ministers,  when  He  orders  them  to  execute  His  law  : 
"I  will  kill,  and  I  will  make  to  live."^[  Others  have  said  that 
this  precept  does  not  include  suicide ;  and  therefore,  that  suicide 


diligere,  sed  uon  omnibus  tenemur  benefacere.  8ed  inter  onine*  debemuH  benefacere.  coiijunc- 
tis  nobis  .  .  .  Inter  nmues  autem  pnminquos  sunt  nobis  propiuqiiiorc*  pater  et  mater  j  et 
ideo  dicit  Ambrosius:  'Prime  debemus  diligere  Deuni,  sc<  undo  put  rem  ct  mat  rem.'  .  .  .  Kt 
hnjusmodi  rationeni  reddit  Pbilosophus.  qui  dicit,  quod  HI  magno  benetieio  reeeptn  ah  eis  mm 
possumus  eis  respondere  ex  iiMjuali  :  et  iden  bene  potest  pater  ottensus  expellere  lihuni.  ft  d  mm 

e  converse    Dant  autem  pare u tea  Alio  tria.    Prtmoitabiltmeutnniquoadeaae.    .    .    .    Becundo 

nutriment um  sive  fulcimentum  quod  ad  meessaria  vita-.  Tertio  dneiimentum.  Hebr.,  XII.,  i) : 
Patres  quidein  caruis  nostra!  eruditmes  habuimus."     {In  I'rvecept.  Legia,  p  106,  107.) 

*  Eccli.,  III.,  7.  t  Prov.,  XXX.,  17.  \   WottL,  III.,  11. 

§  "Sciendum  est  quod  lionorautibus  parcntes  qiiinquc  desidcrabilia  proiuittuntur.  Kt  pri- 
miim  est  gratia  in  prajsenti,  et  gloria  in  nitoro.  qua)  maxime  desidei ant ur.  .  .  .  Contrarium 
debetur  malediceutibus,  et  etiam  in  lege  malcdicuutur  •  Deo,  ut  dieitur  Dent..  XXVII.      .      . 

Sed  vita  naturalis  quasi  nibil  est  in  comparatione  ad  \  itam  gratia-.     Bl  crg< I    rMOgBMMI 

beneticium  vitas  naturalis  quaiu  babes  a  parentibus,  indignus  es  vita  gratia'  que  ma.joi  est.  et. 
per  consequens  vita  glorias,  qiue  maxima  est.  .  .  .  Secundum dealderabfle  en  vita ;  undo  '  ut 
sis  lougasvus  super  terrain.'  Dieitur  Eceli.,  III.,  7:  'Quibonorat  patremsuum,  vitavivet  longi- 
ore.'  Et  nota,  quod  vita  longa  est  quaudo  est  plena:  qua-  Don  mensurutur  tempore,  sed  aetione, 
secundum  Pbilosophum.  Tuuc  plena  est  vita  quaudo  est  virtnosa  :  et  ideo  virtuosos  et  HUlOtua 
diu  vivit,  quamvis  cito  moriatur  corporaliter.  .  .  .  Pra-mium  est  vita  eorporalis.  Bed  0OU- 
trarium,  scilicet  mortem,  aequiruiit  il  1  i  qui  injuriantur  parentibus.  .  .  .  Prov..  XXX. ,  17  : 
'  Oculum  qui  subsannat  patrem,  et  qui  despieit  partum  matrla  sua-,  sullodiant  eiun  eoi  \  i  de  tor- 
rentibus  et  comedaut  emu  lilii  aquilse  '  1'er  tilios  aquila-  intelliguntur  reges  el  piineipes.  per 
corvos,  offlciales.  Tertium  est  habere  Alios  sibi  gratoBet  acceptos.  .  .  .  (,'uai  lum  est  habere 
famamlaudabilem.     .    .    .    Quiutuni  est  habere  divitias."     ( /„  I'racept.  Lrgia,  p.  107,  108. 

II  1  Cor.,  X.,  25.  ff  Deut.,  XXXIL,  U9. 
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is  lawful.     But  S.  Augustine  answers  them,  when  he  says:  "He 
who  kills  himself,  without  doubt,  kills  a  man."  * 

Is  all  anger  contrary  to  virtue?  There  are  two  opinions.  The 
Stoics  taught  that  true  virtue  consisted  in  peace  of  mind:  the 
Peripatetics  held  that  a  wise  man  might  be  moderately  angry — 
and  this  seems  nearer  the  truth,  and  is  evident,  from  the  Gospel, 
from  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  reason ;  for  the  irascible 
power  would  have  been  given  in  vain,  were  no  anger  ever  per- 
mitted. So  anger  is  sometimes  a  virtue,  and  sometimes  not  a 
virtue.  Anger  may  be  considered  in  three  ways  :  when  it  resides 
only  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason,  without  any  disturbance  of 
mind,  and  then  it  is  not,  in  reality,  "  anger,"  but  "judgment ; "  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  God  is  affected,  when  He  punishes  the  wicked. 
Next,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  passion,  and  then  it  resides  in  the 
sensitive  appetite,  and  is  twofold — for  sometimes  it  is  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  ;  when,  for  instance,  a  man  is  angry  when 
he  should  be,  and  as  much  as  he  should  be,  and  no  more — and 
then,  anger  is  a  virtue.  At  other  times,  man's  anger  gets  the 
better  of  his  reason,  and  then,  it  is  sinful.f  The  difference  be- 
tween anger  and  hatred  is  this,  that  the  former  is  soon  over,  whilst 
the  latter  is  abiding;  and,  therefore,  a  mortal  sin.  "He  who 
hates  his  brother,  is  a  murderer."  J  S.  Augustine  says  in  his  Rule : 
"  Have  no  contentions ;  or,  if  you  have  any,  end  them  as  soon  as 
possible ;  lest  anger  develop  into  hatred,  and  the  mote  be  turned 
into  a  beam;  and  the  soul  become  guilty  of  murder."  In  all  our 
doings,  we  should  observe  two  things:  justice, and  mercy.  Auger 
prevents  us  from  so  doing.     Hence,  a  philosopher  said  to  one  who 

*"  "In  lege  Divina,  per  quam  ordinamur  ad  dilectiouem  Dei  et  proximi,  pnecipitur  non 
solum  t'aeere  boumn,  sed  etiam  decliuare  a  malo.  Inter  alius  autein  niajus  malum  quo  possit 
fieri  proximo,  est  occidere  eum;  et  hoc  prohibetur  cum  dicitur  'Non  oceides.'  Circa  quod  pr;e- 
ccptuni  tripliciter  est  erratum.  Quidani  enim  dixerunt,  quod  non  licet  occidere  etiam  l>ruta 
atiimalia  .  .  .  quidam  dixerunt  prohibitum  esse  liomicidinm  hominis  oinniuo:  unde  hoinici- 
das  dicunt  esse  .judiees  sa-culares,  qui  cnndcmnant  secundum  leges  aliquos:  contra  quos  dicit 
Augustinus.  quod  Deus  per  hoc  pra>ceptum  non  abstulit  sibi  potestatem  occidendi.  ...  Id 
enim  quod  licitum  est  Deo,  licitum  est  et  ministris  ejus,  per  mandatum  ipsius.  .  .  .  Est  ergo 
scnsiis  ;  '  Non  oceides'  propria  auctoritate.  Alii  vcro  dixerunt,  quod  per  hoc  quod  dicitur,  '  Non 
oecirtes' prohibetur  non  occidere  aliutn:  nude  dicebaut.  quod  licit  tun  erat  occidere  seipsum. 
Sic  enim  invenitur  de  Samsoue  Judic.  XVI..  ct  de  ('atone,  et  de  qnilmsdatn  virgiuibus  qua-  M  in 
rlainuias  in.jecerunt,  sicut  recitat  Augustinus  I.  de  Civitate  Del  Sed  ad  lioe  respondet  Augusti- 
1111B  ibidem,  diceus:  '  qui  se  occidit,  hominem  utique  occidit.'  Si  ergo  hominein  non  licet  occi- 
dere,  nisi  auctoritate  Dei:  ergo  nee  seipsum,  nisi  vel  auctoritate  Dei.  vcl  instinctu  Spiritus 
sancti,  sicut  dicitur  de  Sainsone,  ergo  '  Non  oceides.'  "     (In  Pracept.  Legis,  p.  108.) 

i  "  Sed  uumquid  omnis  ira  est  coutraria  virtuti  1  Circa  hoc  duplex  est  opinio.  Stoici  enim 
dixerunt,  quod  nulla  passio  cadit  in  sapientem :  itnnio  volebant  quod  vera  virtus  esset  in  quiete 
mentis.  Peripatetici  autem  dixerunt,  quod  ira  eadit  in  sapientem,  sed  nioderata  :  et  est  opinio 
verior.  Et  patet  priino  auctoritate.  quia  in  Evangcliis  invenitnus  istas  passiones  Christo  attri- 
butas,  in  quo  fuit  foutalis  pleuitiiuo  sapiential.  Secundo  patet  ratione:  nam  si  omnes  pas- 
siones virtuti  eontrarientur.  esscnt  aliquiB  potential  animaiquaeessent  t'rustra,  inimo  qua-  i 
hotnini  in  nocuincntuui.  quia  irascibilis  et  concupiseibilis  trustra  data?  essent  hoiuini.  Ft  Ideo 
dicendum  est,  quod  aliquando  ira  est  virtus,  aliquando  non.  Accipitur  enim  ira  tripliciter. 
PrifttO  pront  est  in  solo  judicio  rationis  absque  commotione  aniini:  et  ista  non  dicitur  nropric 
ira,  sed  judicium.  Sic  enim  Dominus  puniens  mains,  iratus  dicitur  Mich..  VII.,  9:  '  Irani  Domini 
portabo.  quoniam  peccavi  ei.'  Sccuudo  accipitur  pront  est  passio  ;  et  ista  est  iu  appetitu  -hi- 
sitivo  ;  et  est  duplex:  quia  aliquando  ordiuatur  ratione  et  eontinetur  sul)  terminis  rationis. 
quando  scilicet  qiiis  iraseitur  quando  debet  et  quantum  debet  et  pro  quo  debet,  et  hujuMiiodi  : 
et  tunc  est  actus  virtutis.  et  dicitur  ira  per  zeluni.  .  .  .  Est  ct  tertia  ira  qua>  refugit  .indi- 
cium rationis.  et  ista  semper  est  peccatum:  sed  aliquando  veuiale,  aliquando  est  mortal©." 
(In  Prctcep.  Legis,  p.  109.) 

$1  John,  III.,  15. 
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had  offended  him :  "  Were  I  not  angry,  I  would  punish  you." 
Christ  wishes  us  to  abstain  from  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  anger  is 
the  beginning  of  homicide;  therefore  our  Lord  warns  us  against 

anger.* 

6.  Adultery  is  forbidden  after  murder,  and  fitly,  for  man  and 
wife  are,  as  it  were,  one  body :  "  They  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh."  f 
A  wife  seems  to  be  guilty  of  a  greater  sin  in  committing  adultery 
than  a  husband.  She  commits  three  grave  sins.  The  first,  is  in- 
credulity, because  she  misbelieves  the  Law;  she  sins  against  the 
ordination  of  God,  and  also  against  the  Statutes,  or  Sacrament, 
of  the  Church.  The  second,  treachery,  for  she  abandons  her  hus- 
band. The  third  consists  in  the  commission  of  a  theft ;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  theft,  for  she  gives  the  whole  inheritance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  another.  The  woman,  therefore,  who  is  an  adultress, 
commits  sacrilege,  and  is  a  traitor,  and  a  robber.  Nor  do  husbands 
sin  less  than  their  wives,  and  this,  on  three  accounts :  because  of 
the  equality  they  enjoy;  on  account  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  man;  and  on  account  of  his  authority — for  man  is  the  tad 
and  the  teacher  of  the  woman.  But  the  sin  of  a  priest  is  great,  r 
than  that  of  a  layman,  and  that  of  a  bishop  greater  than  (hut  of 
a  priest.  Similarly,  a  husband  committing  adultery  is  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith. J  But  let  wives  attend  to  that  which  Christ 
says:  "All  things,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  you,  ob- 
serve and  do :  but  according  to  their  works  do  ye  not,  for  tlnv  say, 
and  do  not."§   S.  Gregory  says  that  carnal  sins,  though  less  culpable, 


*"  Homicidium  videtur  esse  actus  peccati  mortalis  ex  Btio  gemere.  quia  directe  ordinal  nr 
conti-a  praceptum  divtnum  i  et  Ideo  consensus  Id  homlcidlnm  est  peecatum  mortale  <\  gMMM  i 

quia  si  actus*  est  mortalis,  et  consensus  erit  mortalis.  Aliquendo  antem  peecatum  mortale  est 
ex  eenere,  sed  tanicn  niotus  non  est  peecatum  niortale.  quia  est  sine  OOOMMII )  sieut  .si  MMI< 
dit  motus  concupiseentia- ad  t'oriiicandmn.  et  imn  consent  it  ur.  non  est  peeeat  uni  mortale  ;  simi- 
liter ira:  est  eniin  niotus  ad  injuriam  illatam  vindieaiidani :  li:i-«-  enim  est  propric  ira.  .  .  . 
Secunda  ratio  quare  debemus  non  provocari  cito  ad  iram.  est.  quia  oinnis  liomo  dili^it  libcita- 
teni  et  odit  servitutem.  .  .  .  Secuudo  cavere  debet  ne  din  in  ira  permaneat  .  .  .  .  Terlio 
cavere  debet  nc  in  ira  procedat.  Prime  in  corde,  quod  tit  quando  pei\enit  a<l  odium.  Kst  enim 
differentia  inter  iram  et  odium,  quia  ira  subita  est,  odium  vero  dint  urnuin  :  et  iileo  est  mortale 
peecatum:  I  Joan.  III.,  15:  'qui  odit  t'ratrcin  suuin.  boinieida  est  :'  it  ratio  Iiiijiim  est.  unia  et  «e 
niterncit  spoliaudo  se  caritate,  et  aliuin.  AugvetitUM  in  BegUM  :  '  Lite*  ant  nullas  lial>«  ;» t  in, 
aut  quani  celerrime  tiniatis.  ne  ira  ereseat  in  odium,  et  tiabem  facial  de  tesluea.  etaniniain 
faciat  lioniici<lam.'  Genes..  XLIX.,7:  '  Mabdictus  furor  eoruin  quia  pertiuax,  et  indignatio 
eoruui,  quia  dura.'  "     (In  Prwcept.  Jjegis,  p.  109.) 

t  Gen.,  J/.,  24. 

X  "  Post  proiiibitionem  hoiuicidii  proliibctur  adulterium  :  et  eongrue,  quia  vir  ct  uxor  sunt 

quasi  unuiu  corpus.     .      .      .     Kt  ideo  post  injuriam  qua- infertur  peri >,  nulla  major  est  ipiam 

ilia  quas  infertur  conjunctse.  Proliibctur  autetn  adulterium  uxori  ct  viro.  Sed  prins  dieendiini 
est  de  uxoris  adulterio,  quia  majus  peecatum  videtur  committere.  Coiumittit  aiitem  tria  pec 
cata  fjravia  uxor  nncchando.  .  .  .  Prime  ergo  peecat  per  incrediilitatcni.  quia  leg!  incredi- 
bilis  lit.  .  .  .  Item  facit  contra  Dei  ordinationem.  .  .  .  Item  contra  Keelesi.e  statuta. 
vel  saeramentum :  lit  enim  rnatrinioniuin  in  facie  Kcclesiw ;  et  ideo  adducitur  I»eus  qua.-i  In 
testcin  et  fidejussorem  de  servanda  tide.  .  .  .  Seeundo  peeeat  per  perdttwnem,  qnta  dere> 
linquit  virum.  .  .  .  Tertio  per  fuiti  commissioncm  quia  ex  alicuo  viro  coiistitnit  sibi  liliis; 
et  boc  maximum  furtuin  est.  quia  totam  hcreditutcm  da)  alieuis  liliis.  Kt  nota  quod  ista  debe- 
ret  Btudere  quod  filii  iutrarent  rellgtonem,  vcl  uliquid  aliud  faecrent.  ita  quod  in  bonis  viri  non 
succederent.  Bat  ergo  mulier  mccelians.  eaerllega,  prodltrtx,  fnratrlx.  Viri  rero  peccant  non 
minus  quani  uxores,  licet  sibi  quandoque  blandianturt'qiiod  patel  ex  tiibus.  Piimoex  icquali- 
tate  quani  habet.  .  .  .  Seeundo  ex  viri  fortit  inline.  .  .  .  Tci  tio  ex  ejus  auetoi  italc  ; 
quia  vir  est  caput  mulicres:  nude  inulieres  non  debent  lo<|iii  in  Boeleeia;  sed  dotnl  1  iros  inter- 
rogare,  ut  dicitur,  1  Corinth.,  XIV.  Est  ergo  vir  doctor  mnlieris:  et  ideo  Deua  prseceptnn  dedit 
viro."     (In  Prcecept.  Ltgis,  p.  110.) 

§  Matth.,  XXIII.,  3. 
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are  more  infamous  than  spiritual  offences;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  render  a  man  like  to  a  beast. 

7.  The  Law  forbids  injury,  first,  to  persons:  "Thou  sh alt  not 
kill ;"  secondly,  to  the  married:  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery;" and  thirdly,  in  respect  of  goods:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;" 
S.  Augustine  says  that :  "  All  unlawful  possession  is  a  theft."  This 
precept  forbids  all  unjust  taking  away.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  to  induce  us  to  avoid  this  sin.  First,  on  account  of  its 
gravity,  for  it  is  likened  to  the  crime  of  murder:  "  He  that  shed- 
deth  blood,  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire,  are 
brothers."*  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  danger  it  implies,  f 
For  no  sin  is  so  ensnaring;  since  it  cannot  be  remitted  without 
satisfaction  and  penance.  A  man  may  quickly  repent;  just  as  a 
man's  anger  subsides  after  a  murder;  or  his  passion  ceases  after 
his  sin.  But  here,  though  a  man  may  repent,  he  does  not  so  easily 
make  satisfaction,  since  he  not  only  has  to  restore  the  goods,  but 
to  repair  the  damage  done;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  has  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  sin  :  '*  Woe  to  him  that  heapeth  together  that  which 
is  not  his  own;  how  long  also  doth  he  load  himself  with  thick 
clay?"!  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  inutility  of  such  a  sin;  and, 
fourthly,  on  account  of  the  singular  harm  which  results  from  it, 
for  it  brings  destruction  along  with  it,  like  fire  when  thrown  upon 
straw  :  §  "  Fire  shall  devour  their  tabernacles  who  love  to  take 
bribes."  || 

8.  We  have  seen  that  God  forbids  man  to  injure  his  neighbour, 
by  deed;  now,  he  commands  that  he  should  not  injure  him,  by 
wordt^f     "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 

*  Eccli.,  XXXIV.,  27. 

t  '"  Dominus  prohlbuit  principal  iter  in  lege  sua  injuriani  proximi :  et  primo  injuriani  in  pro- 
priam  personam,  ibi,  '  Non  occides : '  sec  undo  in  persona  conjuncta,  ibi.  •  N'on  liueehaberis ; ' 
tertio  in  rebus,  lite,  '  Non  fnrtiuu  facies.'     Et  sciendum,  quod  in  hoc  pra-ecpto  probibetnr  oinno 

male  ablatuin.     Comniittitur  enini  furtum  nuiltis  inodi.s.     Primo  oeeulte  aeeipiendo 

iSeeundo  violenter  auferemlo:  et  lnee  est  major  injuria.  .  .  .  Tertio  mercedem  non  solven- 
do.  .  .  .  Quarto  t'raudem  in  luercationibus  eo'inniittendo.  .  .  .  Debent  UOS  induccre 
niulta-  rationed  ad  hoc  [furtum]  caveiidnm.  Prima  snmitur  ex  gravitate:  assimilatur  enim  hoc 
peceatuin  homicidio.  .  .  .  Necunda  ex  periculi  qualitatc  :  nullum  enim  peeeatum  est  ita 
periculosuin.  Nullum  enim  peeeatum  remittitur  sine  satisfaetione  et  pnuiitentia  .  .  Tertio 
ex  talium  inutilitate:  non  enim  sunt  utilia.  neque  spiritualiter.  Prov.,  X.,  2:  -Nil  proderunt 
thesauri  impielatis:  '  di vit ia;  enim  spiritualiter  pros nut  ad  eleemos.vnas  et  sacriticia.  Prov., 
XIII., if:  "  llcdemptio  aniline,  viri  divitia-  sua- :  '  sed  de  non  propriis  dicitur.  Isai..  LXI..  8 :  'BgQ 
Dominus  diligens  judicium,  et  odio  habens  rapinain  in  holocaustum.'  Keeli..  XXXIV..  2J:  -  yui 
oti'ert  sacriliciuin  ex  substantia  pauperum.  quasi  qui  victitnat  tilium  iueonspeetu  patrissui:' 
nee  teniporaliter,  quia  )iarum  durant.  Habae.,  II..  9:  '  Vae  qui  OOtifttOgat  avaritiam  in  malum 
domui  sine     .     .     .     et  liberari  se  putat  de  manu  uiali.'  "     (In  Pntcept.  Legis,  p.  Ill,  112.) 

t  Habac,  II,  6. 

§  "  Prov.,  XXVIII.,  8  :  '  Qui  coacervat  divitias  usuris.  et  fenore  liherali  in  pauperis  eongreaftt 
ens:'  Prov.,  XIII.,  23:  'Custoditur  justo  substantia  peccatoris.'  Quarto  ex  noeumeuti  singula- 
ritate  :  r'aeiunt  enim  perdere  alia:  sunt  enim  ignis  paleis  cominixtus.  Job.  XV.,  34:  '  Ignis  de- 
voravit  tahernaeula  eorum  qui  munera  libeuter  accipiunt.'  Seias  insuper.  quod  talis  non  solum 
Buam  amittet  animani,  sed  etiaui  tiliorum,  quia  illi  tenentur  reddere."    (In  Proecept.  Legis,  p.  112.) 

||  Job,  XV.,  a. 

•jf  "  Prohibuit  jam  Dominus,  quod  nullus  in.jurietur  proximo  suo  opere ;  nunc  autem  praee- 
pit,  quod  non  iinuiietur  verbo;  et  hoe  est:  '  Non  loquaris  contra  proxiinum  tuuin  t'alsum  testi- 
monium.' Hoe  autem  potest  esse  dupliciter :  vol  in  .judicio,  vel  in  coinmuni  locutioue.  In 
judicio  autem  t  ribus  modis.  secundum  quod  ties  persona-  possunt  BOON  contra  hoc  piaccptum. 
Prima  persona,  scilicet  aecusantis  t'also.  .  .  .  Item  persona  test  iticant  is  meiiticudo.  .  .  . 
It<ni  persona  judicis  male  seiitcntiando.  ...  In  eoinmuni  locutioue  peccant  aliquando 
contra  hoc  piaccptum  quiuque  genera   honiinuni.     Scilioet   detractores.     .     .  Item  qui  do* 

tractores  libenter  audit.     .     .     .     Item  susurratoren,  qui  scilicet  racitaut  quidquid  audiunt. 
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boar."  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  :  in  giving  judgment,  or  in 
common  conversation.  In  judgment,  three  sins  may  be  commit- 
ted* by  accusing  falsely— and,  remember,  that  as  you  cannot  say 
what  is  false,  so  you  must  not  conceal  what  is  true ;  then,  by  wit- 
nessing to  a  lie  ;  and,  finally,  by  an  unjust  sentence.  In  common 
conversation,  five  kinds  of  persons  sin  against  this  command: 
detractors,  who  are  hateful  to  God ;  those  who  freely  listen  to 
them;  gossips,  who  relate  all  they  hear;  flatterers,  that  is,  adula- 
tors; and  murmurers.  By  this  Commandment,  all  lies  are  for- 
bidden, and  for  four  reasons:  because  lies  render  men  similar  to 
the  devil — a  liar  is  the  devil's  son :  H  For  thy  speech  doth  discover 
thee;"*  on  account  of  inveracity  tending  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  society — for  men  could  not  live  together,  if  the 
truth  were  not  told ;  because  lies  destroy  a  man's  reputation  ;  and, 
finally,  because  they  work  the  perdition  of  the  soul:  "The  mouth 
that  belieth,  killeth  the  soul."  \  The  Saint  then  gives  some  of  the 
principal  causes  which  lead  men  to  tell  lies,  ending  with  the  case  of 
those  who  tell  lies  in  fun.  And  of  this  we  must  be  careful,  lest, 
through  custom,  we  be  led  on  to  mortal  sin:  "  For  the  bewitching 
of  vanity  obscureth  good  things."^ 

9.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  Divine  and  the  civil  law, 
viz.:  the  civil  law  only  judges  words  and  actions  ;  the  Divine  law 
judges  thoughts  also;  and  the  reason  if,  because  the  former  is 
made  by  man,  who  judges  things  from  the  outside;  the  latter  is 
from  God,  who  sees  both  within  and  without:  "Man  seeth  those 
things  that  appear,  but  the  Lord  beholdeth  the  heart."  §  With 
God,  the  "will"  is  equivalent  to  the  action  ;  not  only  are  we  not 
to  steal  the  property  of  another,  but  we  are  not  even  to  covet  it. 
And  there  are  many  reasons  for  this:  first,  on  account  of  the  in- 
finiteness  of  concupiscence.  And  the  reason  why  covetousness  is 
never  satiated  is,  because  the  heart  of  man   was  made  for  God  ;  || 

.  .  .  Item  hlauditores,  idest  adulatores.  .  .  .  Item  murmuratores :  et  hoc  maxim* 
abundat  in  subditis.  1  Corinth.,  X..  10:  '  Neque  murmunivciitis.'  Sapient.,  L,  11;  '  Custodiio 
vos  a  nmrmuratioue,  quae  nihil  prodest.'  "     (In  I'ra-crpt.  Legit,  p.  112.) 

*  "Eccl.,  VII.,  14;  'Noli  vellementiri  oinne  mendaciiim  ;  assiduitus  enim  ill  in  s  mm  est  bona'  : 
et  hoc  propter  quatuor.  Prime  propter  diaboli  assimilationem :  talis  enim  etltcitui  dialtoli  lilius. 
Item  nominee qnMftm  Hunt  de  genera  diaboli.  .  .  .  geottndn propter aoeietatie dio- 
solutioneiu.  Homines  enim  simul  vivnnt :  qnod  oom  eon  poeeei  .si  sinml  vernm  non  dieerent. 
.  .  .  Tertio  propter  fanue  amissioncm  :  qui  enitu  aesueeclt  mendaeii,  non  creditor  sil»i, 
etiam  si  verum  dicat.  .  .  .  Quarto  propter  antmns  perdittonem:  oceidit  enim  homo 
mendax  animam  snam :  Sapient.,  I., 11:  'Os  qnod  mcutitur,  oceidit  animam.1  Psalm,  v.,  7: 
'  Perdes  omnes  qni  loqmintur  mendacium.'     rude  pntet  <i tiorl  est  peecatum  mortale.     Dndc  ad- 

vertas.  quia  ipsorum  mendaeiornm  qnoddam  est  mortale,  qnoddam  vgulale.  Mortale  antera  eaft 
mentiri  in  his  quae  aunt  fidei ;  quod  pertiuet.  adpneclaros  majriatroa  it  prmdieatnrea :  et  hoeeft 
gravius  omnibus  aliis  •peeiebna  mendaeii:    2  ivtr..  II.,  1:  'In  roWs  enrol  magistri  meudacet, 

qui  iutroducent  sectas  perditiouis.'  Et  aliqui  aliquando  talia  diennt,  ut  videantnr  scire.  l>a.. 
XLVII.,4:  'Super  queni  lusistis.  super  quem  dilatastis  os.  et  cjeeistis  lingnatn  1  Ifnmquld  non 
vos  filii  scelesti,  semen  mendax?'  Item  aliquando  mcntiiintur  aliqui  in  dainnum  proxtmt. 
Coloss.,  III.,  9:  '  Nolite  mentiri  inviccm.'  Kt  hue  duo  mondaeia  mortalia  Hunt.  Aliqui  antem  men- 
tiunturproseipsis:  ethocmultipliciter.  Aliquando  ex  lnmiilitate.  .  .  .  Aliqui  ev  lerccundia 
levitate.  .  .  .  Aliqui  ex  militate.  .  .  .  Aliij ut  propter  alteriu.s  eoinino- 
dum.        .        .         .        Aliqui  propter  ludum."     (In  Prascrpt.  Legis,  p.  1 12—  1  i:i.) 

t  Wisdom.  I.,  II.  t  Wisdom,  IV.,  12.  \  Reg.,  XVI.,  7. 

|J  "  Haec  est  differentia  inter  legem  divimim  el  mundanam  :  quia  lex  inundana  judieat  facta 
et  dicta:  diviua  autem  non  ua;c  tautuin,  sed  etiain  cogitata.    Et  ratio  hujue  est,  quia  ilia  est 
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hence,  S.  Augustine :  "  Thou  hast  made  us,  0  Lord,  for  Thyself, 
and  our  heart  is  not  at  rest  till  it  rests  in  Thee."  What  is  less 
than  God  cannot  fill  the  heart.  Secondly,  because  it  disturbs 
repose,  which  is  very  pleasant ;  for  the  covetous  are  eager  to  obtain 
what  they  do  not  possess,  and  to  preserve  what  they  have  got  hold 
of.  And  on  this  account,  Christ  likened  riches  to  thorns,  as  S. 
Gregory  tells  us.  Thirdly,  because  it  makes  riches  useless,  to  the 
owner,  as  well  as  to  others,  for  all  he  does  is  to  hoard  them  up. 
Fourthly,  because  it  does  away  with  the  equity  of  justice.  Fifthly, 
because  it  destroys  charity;  for,  according  to  Augustine,  "the 
more  charitable  a  man  is,  the  less  covetous  he  is,  and  conversely." 
Sixthly,  because  it  brings  forth  all  iniquity,  and  is  the  root  of  all 
evils. 

10.  On  account  of  the  corruption  consequent  on  sin,  Christ  and 
the  glorious  Virgin  alone  escaped  concupiscence.*  Sin  reigns  in 
the  flesh,  first,  when  concupiscence,  by  consent,  domineers  in  the 
heart.  Secondly,  when  it  rules  in  the  mouth,  by  giving  expression 
to  the  concept  of  the  mind — so,  even  according  to  the  philoso- 
phers, they  are  not  without  sin  who  compose  wanton  songs ;  for 
poets  who  wrote  love-songs  were  driven  out  of  the  cities.  Thirdly, 
when  it  is  put  into  act — and  these  are  the  three  degrees  of  con- 
cupiscence. Much  labour  must  be  expended  in  conquering  this 
sin,  for  it  is  intrinsic  to  us,  and  a  domestic  enemy  is  conquered 
with  difficulty.  But  there  are  four  ways  of  overcoming  it :  by  fly- 
ing external  occasions — "  Can  a  man  hide  fire  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  garments  not  burn  ?  "  f  Secondly,  by  not  giving  admittance 
to  thoughts  which  are  an  occasion  of  exciting  concupiscence ;  and 


per  homines,  qui  judicant  ea  qiue  apparent  exterius;  sed  divina  est  a  Deo,  qui  exterius  interi- 
usque  eonspicit :  Psalm.,  LXXII.,  25:  '  Deus  cordis  mei.'  1  Reg.,  XVI.,  7:  '  Homo  videt  qm»  foris 
Hint,  Deus  autem  intuetur  cor.'  Dictum  est  autem  de  pneeeptis  qiue  pertinent  ad  dicta  et 
facta:  nunc  ergo  diceudnm  est  de  eogitatis.  Nam  apud  Deum  voluntas  pro  facto  reputatur: 
nude  '  non  concupisces; '  id  est.  nou  solum  nou  auferas  facto,  sed  nee  etiain  '  rein  proximi  tui 
concupisces  ; '  et  hoc  propter  multa.  Priino  propter  concupisceutia;  iunnitatem :  concupisceutia 
eniin  quid  infinitum  est.  .  .  .  Et  quod  concupisceutia  nunquain  sutietur,  ratio  est,  quia  cor 
liominis  factum  est  ad  recipiendum  Deum.  .  .  .  Secundo  quia  aufcrt  quictein,  qiue  multum 
est  deleetabilis:  semper  enim  cupidi  solieiti  sunt  acquirere  non  liabita,  et  habita  custodire. 
.  .  .  Tertio  quia  causat  in  divitiis  inutilitateiu:  facit  euim  divitias  ease  non  utiles  nee  sibi 
uec  aliis.  .  .  .  Quarto,  quia  tollit  justitia?  sequitatcin.  Quinto  quia  necat  caritatem  proxi- 
ni  i  :  '  quia  secundum  Augustiuuin,  quanto  niagis  liabct  quis  de  caiitate,  tanto  minus  de  enpidi- 
tate,  et  e  couverso: '  Eccl.,  VII.,  20:  ■  Neque  fratrem  carissimum  auro  spreveris.'  "  (In  Pracept 
Legis,  p.  113.) 

*  "  Beatus  Joannes  in  1  Canonica  sua,  II.  Capite,  vera.  16,  dicit,  quod  'omne  quod  est  in 
mundo,  concupisceutia  carnis  est,  et  coucupiseentia  oculoruni,  et  superbia  viue: '  unde  omne 
desiderabile  in  his  tribus  consistit ;  sed  duo  ex  istis  intelliguutur  prolubita  per  hoc  prweept urn. 
'Non  concupisces  domum  proximi  tui.'  In  domoeniin  intelligitur  et  altitude),  per  quam  avaiuia 
designator:  Psalm  III.,  3:  '  Gloria  et  divitia*  in  domo  ejus.'  Qui  ergo  desiderat  doinuiu.  deside- 
rat  dignitates.  Et  ideo  post  hoe,  pneceptum.  "Non  concupisces  domum  proximi  twi,'  ponitur 
aliud,  per  quod  prohibetur  carnis  concupisceutia.  'Nou,'  inquit  •  desiderabis  uxorem  proximi 
tui.'  Et  est  sciendum,  quod  post  peecatum,  propter  corruptiouem  uulliis  evadit  concupisecn- 
tiam  pneter  Christuni  et ■  Virgiuein  gloriosain.  Et  quandocunique  concupisceutia  adest,  adest 
vcl  cum  veniali.  vel  cum  mortali.  quaudo  scilicet  dominatur.  .  .  .  Reguat  peecatum  in 
carne,  quando  priino  in  corde  reguat  concupisceutia.  consent iendo.  .  .  .  Voluntas  apud 
Deum  pro  facto  reputatur.  Seeundo  quantfo  di.minatur  in  ore.  conceptum  expriniendo.  .  .  . 
Ephes.,  IV.,  29:  'Oinnis  serino  mains  ex  ore  vesiro  non  pro»edat.'  Et  ideo  uon  est  sine  p< 
OOmpouere  oantiouea  raui  ctiam  secundum  PhUoaopho*;  quia  et  Poet«j  nugeutes  carmina 
amatoria  debebant  expelli  ex  civitatibus.  Tertio,  quaudo  egreditur  in  open.  .  .  .  Isti  ergo 
Bunt  gradus  eoncupisceutiae."    (/»  Frascept.  Legi«,  p.  114.) 

t  Prov.,  VI.,  27. 
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this  is  done  by  punishing  the  flesh :  "  I  chastise  my  body,  and 
bring  it  under  subjection."  *  Thirdly,  by  being  constant  in  prayer,  f 
If  two  men  are  fighting,  and  you  wish  the  one  to  conquer,  and 
not  the  other,  you  must  strengthen  the  one,  and  weaken  the  other : 
hence,  if  you  want  the  spirit  to  be  victorious,  you  must  assist  it ; 
and  this  is  done  by  prayer.  And  you  must  reduce  the  flesh,  and 
that  is  done  by  fasting— for  by  fasting,  the  body  is  weakened. 
Fourthly,  by  persevering  in  lawful  occupations:  "  Behold  this  was 
the  iniquity  of  Sodom  thy  sister— pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and 
abundance,  and  the  idleness  of  her  and  of  her  daughters."  % 
Amongst  all  occupations,  the  best  is  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. S.Jerome  writes  to  Paulinus:  "  Love  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thou  wilt  not  love  the  vices  of  the  flesh."  § 

The  reader  must  now  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon 
the  minor  works  of  the  Angelical,  written  at  this  period.  Some 
of  the  most  telling  thoughts  have  been  selected,  and  the  general 
tone  and  method  of  the  Saint's  mind  have  been  displayed.  But, 
it  stands  to  reason,  that,  fully  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  solidity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  consecutive  chain  of  his  reasoning,  the  works 
themselves  must  be  studied  in  their  relation  of  part  to  part. 
What,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  than  anything  else  in  these  Expo- 
sitions, is  this :  that,  in  the  entire  handling  of  each  subject,  the 
profoundest  theological  science  is  made  manifest,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Holy  Scripture  is  evinced,  which  shows  at  once  what  a 
deep  knowledge,  and  what  a  complete  grasp,  the  Angelical  had  of 
the  Sacred  Text.    It  is  difficut  to  say  which  is  the  most  extra- 


•■  1  Cor.,  IX.  27. 

t  "  Et  sciendum  quod  in  fugie.ndo  istud  peccatum  oportet  inultuiii  luhnrare,  mm  sit  intrin- 
secuni :  difflcilius  einni  vincitur  inimieus  familiaris.  Vinritur  autim  quiituor  nitidis.  Priino 
occasioues  exteriores  ifklgteudo,  tit  puta  malum  .-otittat  t- in .  et  omnia  inilurint  ia  orcuMonalitt-r 
ad  lute  peccatum.  Eccli.,  IX.,  5:  '  Virginem  nc  conspicias.  lie  forte  sraudali/.t-i  is  in  deoore  illius 
.  .  .  Noli  circuinspicere  in  vicis  civitatis.  hit  obser\  eris  in  plnteis  illitiH.  Avert*  feciem 
tuain  a  niuliere  coinpta,  et  ne  lilnllimiplnWM  speciem  ulieiiain.  Propter  ■peoiem  inuliriis 
niiilti  perierunt,  et  ex  lioc  concupisccntia  quasi  i»niB  exardescit.'  Pror.,  VI.,  27:  '  Numquid 
potest,  homo  absconders  ignem  in  sinu  suo,  ut  vestimenta  illius  UOII  nnb-ant  V  Kt  tdeo  piatt-p- 
tuni  fuit  Lot  ut  iugeret  aliomni  circa  retinue.  (Jen.  XIX.  Set-undo  COgltattouibua  atlit  urn  nou 
prtebendo.  quia  occasio  sunt  cxcitantla-  concupiscentia- :  et  lute  faciendum  est  per  cnniis  utllie- 
tionem:  1  Cor.,  IX.,  27:  'Castigo  riirpu*  ineum  et  in  st-r\  it  utem  redigO.1  Tcrtin  oi  at  iotiibua 
insistendo  quia  '  nisi  Domiuus  eustotliciit  eivitateni,  frnstia  vijjilat  qui  rustodit  earn  :  '  l'salm., 
CXXVI,  1.  Sapient.,  VIII.,  21 :  '  Sei\  i  qnonilMU  aliter  nun  peMUm  MM  contincns,  nisi  Dens  tl.t  :  ' 
Mattli.,  XVII.,  20:  •  Hue  «cimis  tla 'iniiiiitirum  nou  ejieitur  nisi  per  orationera  et  jejunium.'  SI 
eni  ui  dno  pugnarent;  et  velles  unuin  jnvare.  alterum  vero  nou:  oportet  priiuo  aiixiliuni  dare, 
seoundo  vero  subtrabere."     (In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  114.) 

t  Ezech.  XVI.,  49. 

§  " Inter  spiritum  antem  et  carnein  est  podium  continuum:  nude  oportet  quod  si  tU  qin>d 
spiritus  vincat,  quod  des  ei  auxiliuni,  et  line  tit  per  orationeiu;  rami  mid  subtrulias.  ••(  hoc  lit 
per  jejunium;  nam  caro  per  jejunium  debilitatur.  Quarto  lieitis  occupatinnibus  insisti-ndo : 
Kccli.,  XXXIII.,29:  '  Multam  inulitiam  tlocuit  otiositas;'  BMCh.,  XVI..  4!l:  •  Ila-c  hill  iniquitas 
Sodomae.  superbia,  saturitas  panis,  et  abundantia,  et  otium.'  Hit  lonvnius:  '  Semper  illiquid  houi 
facito,  ut  te  diaholus  iuveniat  oeeupatuni.'  Inter  tnnues  autein  o<  tupationis  nulioi  tst  stutliuin 
Scripturarum.  Hierou.yinusad  Pauhnum  :  '  Ama  studia  Scriptural  uin.ct  carull  vilia  nou  amabi*. 
Hiee  ergo  sunt  decern  verba,  de  quibusdicit  Domiuus.  Mattli..  XIX,  17  :  •  si  vis  ail  \  itam  ingredi 
serva  maudata.'  Duse  euim  sunt  radices  principals  omnium  manilatorum.  scilicet  dlleetio  Dei  <  t 
proximi.     Diligent!  autein  Deum  tria  necesse  est  tactic:  Scilicet  quodnon  lialnat   aliiini  Deum, 

etquautiini  ad  hoc  dicit:  'Nou  coles  deos  alienos.'     Seoundo  quod  III nt  sum,  et    quantum 

adhocdicit:  '  Non  assumes  notnen  Dei  tui  in   vanum.'     Tertio  quod   libenter  quit-scut  ineo;  et 
quantum  ad  hoc  dicit :  'Memento  ut  diem  sabbati  sanctiliccs.'     DIUfeutem  autein   proximuu 
oportet  quod  primo  faciat  ei  honoreni  debitiiui.     .     .     .     Secnndo  quod  abstimat  a  ncie&i 
malum  vel  facto.     .     .     .     vel  corde."     (In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  114.) 
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ordinary — the  ingenuity  with  which  he  illustrates  the  minutest 
point  of  morals  with  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  memory  which 
he  displays  in  the  number  of  his  quotations,  or  the  readiness  of 
his  resource  in  bringing  them  to  bear,  or,  finally,  the  vividness 
with  which  he  appears  to  perceive  an  association  of  ideas  where 
less  elastic  minds  would  never  have  discovered  any  at  all.  Then, 
again,  what  is  particularly  valuable  in  these  Expositions  is,  that 
the  analysis  of  the  various  virtues,  and  vices,  and  passions,  which 
come  under  discussion,  is  made  with  extreme  care,  and  with  un- 
doubted success.  The  Saint's  appreciation  of  the  human  heart, 
his  singular  clearness  of  mind,  his  logical  directness  of  expression, 
and  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  moral  theory  of  the  Stagyrite, 
fitted  him,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  for  such  undertakings.  Then, 
once  more,  his  great  purity  of  life,  his  intense  power  of  prayer, 
his  associations  with  the  unseen  world,  his  intimate  relations  with 
his  Maker  and  his  Master,  and  the  calmness  of  his  intellectual 
vision,  which  was  never  disturbed  by  prejudice  or  by  passion,  by 
narrowness  or  by  feeling,  but  was  always  fixed,  gently,  yet  steadily, 
on  Truth,  gave  him  a  steadiness  and  a  force,  a  brrlliancy  and  a 
depth,  which  has  made  him  the  light  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

Many  more  points  of  great  interest  might,  of  course,  be  touched 
upon,  in  the  writings  of  our  Saint,  at  this  period;  but  there  are 
other  events,  of  a  less  peaceful  nature  than  the  learned  disqui- 
sitions and  tracts  of  the  theologian,  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  In  times  of  tranquility,  the  Angelical  manifested  high  and 
splendid  virtue;  but,  after  all,  it  was  in  days  of  contest,  and 
amidst  the  jarring  of  contending  parties,  that  his  greatest  noble- 
ness was  shown;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  such  occasions  offer 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  distinguished 
virtue,  and  for  the  display  of  true  heroism  of  soul. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

WILLIAM    OF    SAINT-AMOUR. 


Whilst  S.  Thomas  was  busily  engaged  in  teaching,  preaching, 
and  writing,  those  antagonistic  elements,  which  can  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  every  thinking  race,  were  fermenting,  and  preparing 
for  a  great  explosion.  The  condition  of  the  Paris  University  has 
already  been  dwelt  upon — how  the  rationalism  and  irreverence  of 
the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Abelard  had  spread  abroad;  how 
the  Eastern  heresies  had  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  University; 
how  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  greatest  theological 
centre  of  the  world  was  charged  with  principles  of  misbelief;  how 
a  fanaticism  of  a  singular  nature  had  possessed  many  minds,  and 
had  driven  them  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  insanities;  and 
how,  in  tine,  the  fierceness  of  the  political  order  added  fuel  to  the 
general  excitement. 

As  the  religious  Orders,  particularly  those  of  S.  Dominic  and  S. 
Francis,  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  to  create  a  barrier  to  this 
press  of  unreason  and  disorder — and,  by  holy  vows,  by  abrogation 
of  private  judgment,  abandonment  of  family  ties,  and  renunciation 
of  worldly  goods,  to  become  organized  witnesses  to  stability  of 
faith,  to  subjection  of  will,  and  to  control  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion— it  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
There  is  a  subtle  instinct  in  man — as  there  is  in  the  animal — by 
which,  with  the  rapidity  of  infallible  intuition,  he  detects,  at  a 
distance,  and  at  once,  those  who  are  his  natural  enemies,  howerer 
artfully  they  may  have  endeavoured  to  simulate  friendship,  or  to 
hide  their  hostile  dispositions.  Then,  antagonism  on  one  side, 
elicits  opposition  from  the  other;  till  what  were,  at  first,  almost 
imperceptible  germs,  grow  into  vast  organic  and  conflicting  powers. 
If  it  be  truth  against  error;  or  against  truth  mixed  with  a  little 
alloy;  or,  again,  against  error  mixed  with  a  little  truth — the  battle 
may  be  protracted,  and  the  fight,  at  times,  may  seem  doubtful ; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  the  stronger  prevails,  the  weaker  is  over- 
powered, is  cast  to  the  earth,  decays  into  it,  and  at  length  disap- 
pears altogether. 

Now,  at  this  period,  rationalism  and  irreverence  had  been  worked 
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up  to  a  vigorous  display  of  themselves,  through  the  successes  of 
their  rivals.  That  frame  of  mind  which  belonged  to  the  liberal 
school,  could  not  endure  to  behold  men,  whose  very  appearance 
preached  veneration,  reverence,  self-control,  and  custody  of  tongue 
and  eyes,  by  degrees  gaining  a  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of 
youth.*  Men  can  bear,  with  comparative  patience,  a  word  or  a 
blow;  but  nothing  is  so  mortifying,  because  nothing  is  so  wither- 
ing, as  the  silent  condemnation  of  a  living  principle  which,  with- 
out the  effort  of  words,  by  simply  letting  itself  be  seen,  scourges 
folly,  rebukes  pretence,  and  sjiames  the  shallowness  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  the  emptiness  of  self-conceit.  The  noisy,  and  the 
thoughtless,  are  never  more  at  ease  than  when  with  men  of  the 
same  build  as  themselves;  and  never  less  so,  than  when  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  company,  some  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  who 
says,  perhaps,  nothing,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  known  to  be  a 
critic,  and  an  observer  of  his  kind. 

Much  more  reason  had  the  liberals  to  dislike  the  Mendicants, 
who  were  guilty  of  two  unpardonable  faults:  they  were  religious, 
and  they  were  successful.  They  had  already  penetrated  into  the 
University.  They  had,  in  a  few  years,  expanded  into  powerful 
corporations ;  and,  like  a  network,  had  spread  their  meshes  over 
the  surface  of  the  Church.  Their  mortified  appearance,  their  un- 
mistakable rejection  of  the  world,  their  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and 
their  influence  in  the  confessional,  drew  thousands  under  their 
control ;  and  thus,  they  did  away  with  the  prestige, and  lessened  the 
power,  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  secular  professors.  There  was, 
for  instance,  Albert,  called  the  Great,  who  drew  such  crowds,  that  he 
had  to  lecture  in  the  open  air;  and  he  was  but  one  amongst  many 
more  who  caught  the  ear  of  the  promising  student,  and  drew  him 
under  monastic  influences,  and  often  into  the  Order  itself.  And 
now,  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  were  imitating  Albert,  and  were 
blighting,  by  their  brilliancy,  the  reputation  and  the  prospects  of 
less  able  men. 

Then,  it  was  not  forgotten  that,  when  the  Doctors  wrere  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  University, 
the  Mendicants  stood  aloof;  and,  in  fact,  ever  seemed  to  keep  their 
right  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  advancement  and  reputation  of 

*  Dr.  Newman  forcibly  expresses  the  principle  when  he  says:—"  Every  religion  has  had  its 
eminent  devotees,  exalted  above  the  body  of  tlie  people,  inortitied  men.  brought  nearer  to  the 
Sonne  of  Good  by  austerities,  self-inflictions,  and  prayer,  who  have  influence  with  Him.  and 
extend  a  shelter  and  uain  blessi on  for  those  who  heeome  their  clients.  A  belief  like  tins  has 
been,  of  course,  attended  by  numberless  superstitions  ;  hut  those  supcrst  itions  vary  with  times 
and  places,  and  the  belief  itself  in  the  mediatorial  power  of  the  good  and  holy  lias  been  one  and 
the  same  everywhere.  Nor  is  this  belief  an  idea  OT  past  times  only,  or  of  heathen  eonnti  k 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  \  isions  of  the  young  and  innocent.  And  all  of  us.  the  more  keenly 
we  feel  our  distance  from  holy  persons,  the  more  ire  are  drawn  near  to  then,  as  if  forgetting 
that  distance,  and  proud  ot  them  because  they  are  so  unlike  nursehcs.  as  being  specimens  of 
what  our  nature  may  be.  and  with  some  vague  Dope  that  we.  their  relation*  b\  blood,  may 
prolit  iu  our  owu  persons  by  their  holiness."     (Grammar  of  Assent,  Chap.  X,  p.  402,  403.) 
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their  own  Society.  Again,  besides  being  living  protests  against 
Abelardine  principles,  the  Mendicants  were  successful  protests, 
inasmuch  as  they  counted  amongst  their  number,  men,  who,  into 
whatever  position  they  were  cast,  would,  from  their  own  intrinsic 
merit  and  ability,  act  as  leaders  of  the  world. 

Still,  light,  however  brilliant,  is  not  without  its  shadows.  The 
most  splendid  and  perfect  institution,  if  it  grow,  and  occupy  a 
-large  space,  if  many  join  it,  will  have,  amongst  its  members,  im- 
prudent, ardent,  and  therefore,  dangerous  men— men,  who  through 
their  very  love  of  their  religion,  by  trying  to  elevate  it  rashly, 
bring  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin :  or,  at  least,  offer  so  fair  a  pretext  to 
the  malevolent  for  attacking  it,  that  the  combined  learning  and 
prudence  of  many  years  will  hardly  make  good  the  damage  done. 
The  mass  of  men  do  not  deal  in  fine  distinctions;  they  see  only 
broad  outlines;  to  distinguish,  with  them,  is  casuistry;  and  casu- 
istry, they  consider  to  be  next  door  to  systematized  imposture. 
Point  out  some  telling  scandals  against  some  member  of  a  large 
organized  body;  be  they  only  three  or  four,  or  true  or  false,  repeat 
them  often  enough,  couple  the  name  of  that  organized  body  with 
them ;  and  the  "public"  will  pass  the  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the 
whole,  and  condemn  both  the  system,  and  him  who  sins  against  it. 

So  was  it  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  at  this  period. 
They  represented  the  great  principles  of  monasticism,  as  opposed 
to  the  liberalism  and  irreverence  of  that  day.*  But  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  formed  a  powerful  and  influential  body  of 
men.  There  were  spots  amongst  them — and  some  very  large  and 
ugly  spots.  There  had  been,  and  still  were,  abuses  amongst  them 
— and  large  and  ugly  abuses  too — in  a  word,  they  were  human, 
and  they  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Now,  the  great  practical  work  which  S.  Thomas  did  against 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  to  save  the  religious  Orders  from 
being  wholly  overpowered.  He  has,  in  his  writings,  laid  down 
the  principles  of  true  reason,  which,  when  developed  and  applied, 
overset  the  rationalistic  spirit.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  clear  head, 
and  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  cause  of  monasticism  would  have  suffered  a  very 
terrible  blow.     One  thing  is  a  set  of  principles  buried  in  a  book, 


*  "  Man  sab  iiberdiess  in  den  Mendicanten  ein  Element  in  die  Universit&t  eindrinuen.  welehei 
den  freien  Gemeingeist  derselben  zu  beeintrichtigen  drobte,  Jedenialla  <len  •elMtatandlgen 
Bewegungen  des  autonomen  Kiirpers  biudernd  entgegenstand.  '  Man  dachte  also  damn.  Ntnen 
iiherhanpt  deu  Beruf  zmu  ottetitliclien  Lehren  abanapreclien.  Die  Ouiut,  welcher  sie  aioh  von 
Seite  des  Papstes  and  des  Kimigs  erfreuten,  gab  urn  efiien  Ornnd  raelir,  sich  Hirer,  wo  BiAglieh, 
zn  enttodlgen ;  die  grease  Menge,  wrelehe  an  den  mancherJei  Retbuugeu  der  UnlveniMM  nm  den 

Belioiden  nnd  utientlieben  Gewalten  YVoblget'iilleii    liat  le.  mill   in    clem    UniversitaUkOrpet   «in 

wlUkotnmenea  Element  liberator  Opposition  gegen  die  berorreehteten  Btande  and  Organedef 

offentlicben  Gewalten  erbliekte,  warfnrdieae  Abeichl  oicbl  achwer  an  gewinneu :  mmal  wean 
man  die  Meudicanten  in  Verrnf  braohte  alt  Leute,  welehe  \<>m  <;«i^t.-  der  Moflarl  dnrcbdntugeo 
■eien und unter dam beuehleriachen  Boheine  derArmnth  Beliatae  hftnften,  Kein  Hlttalnu  1  i- 

•wcrbung  derseiben  verschuiahend."    (Werner,  Vol.  /.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  1M,  159. > 
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or  taught,  even,  in  the  chair  ;  another  thing  is  the  organized  power, 
or  system,  which  embodies  them,  and  expresses  their  energy  and 
power.  The  high  motives  of  love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adora- 
tion, in  their  noblest  form,  would  soon  disappear  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  men — would  soon,  indeed,  be  wholly  misunderstood, 
and  then  be  hated  by  society — if  their  living  exponents  were  thrust 
on  one  side ;  that  is,  if  men  who  felt  themselves  called  to  devote 
their  whole  beings  to  the  Divine  service,  were  thwarted  of  their 
purpose,  and  forbidden  to  carry  out,  in  their  lives,  the  highest 
teachings  of  the  Cross. 

S.  Thomas  must  clearly  have  seen  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
religious  life — that  rationalism  and  irreverence,  in  one  word — were 
bent  upon  sweeping  away,  not  simply  the  theoretical  teaching  of 
the  principle  of  reverence  and  authorit}r,  not  merely  monastic 
theology,  but  monastic  men.  The  liberals  perceived,  shrewdly 
enough,  that  if  the  Mendicants  were  deprived  of  that  training 
which  gave  them  half  their  power,  the  world  would  soon  abandon 
them,  and  then  despise  them,  and  rob  them  of  the  other  half;  that, 
if  it  could  in  some  way  be  shown  that  the  fundamental  truths  of 
monastic  life  were  vain,  or  absurd,  or  unbecoming ;  that  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  self-assertion,  were  more  worthy  than 
subjection  and  self-repression,  and  an  humble  life;  then,  those 
promising  young  men  who  formed  the  rising  generation,  would 
forsake  the  cloister,  join  in  the  struggles  of  the  world,  and  become 
the  admirers  and  slaves  of  irreverence  or  infidelity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contest  which  eventually  raged  in 
the  Paris  schools,  between  the  two  great  parties — between  the 
secular  element  and  the  regulars — was  no  sudden  creation  of 
mutual  antagonism.  The  University,  ever  since  these  two  ele- 
ments, had  grown  into  anything  like  a  powerful  life,  had  been  the 
scene  of  much  rivalry,  and  no  little  jealousy  and  ill-feeling.  Prin- 
ciples cannot  possibly  assert  themselves,  in  the  shape  of  living, 
active  men,  without  very  soon  coming  into  collision ;  and  of  all 
principles,  religious  principles,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  history 
goes,  appear  to  be  the  most  inflammable  and  explosive.  Often  two 
opposite  parties  smoulder,  and  smoke,  and  threaten,  for  a  long 
time,  before  actually  encountering  each  other.  Much  depends  on 
the  accident  of  individuals.  It  happens,  at  times,  that  in  either 
party  no  one  rises  up  who  can  be  chosen  as  a  centre,  or  can  be 
trusted  as  a  leader.  As  long  as  there  is  no  one  to  take  this  initia- 
tive, the  fire  spreads,  steadily  and  gradually,  but  silently,  and  with- 
out being  seen.  The  principles  which  are  eating  their  way  into 
the  minds  of  many,  and  every  day  fixing  themselrea  on  some  1 
subject  on  the  one  side,  at  length  come  in  contact  with  the  anta- 
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gonistic  principles  which  hav e  been  advancing  unimpeded  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  upon  the  other:  till,  finally,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  man  who  has  energy,  talent,  and  enthusiasm,  is  roused 
into  activity  by  the  influence  that  comes  suddenly  upon  him,  and 
at  once,  like  a  spark  amongst  prepared  combustibles,  the  whole 
material,  on  either  side,  bursts  out  into  flame. 

In  the  present  instance,  S.  Thomas  and  William  of  S.  Amour 
were  the  representatives  of  two  sets  of  principles,  which,  for  along 
course  of  years,  had  been  growing  in  opposition-rS  Amour  com- 
bating on  the  rationalistic  side;  S.  Thomas,  on  that  of  authority. 

The  work  S.  Thomas  did,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  reference  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  close  of  the  great 
University  struggle  in  which  he  had  to  take  a  leading  part. 

William  of  S.  Amour  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  those  con- 
ceited and  turbulent  men  who  seem  never  to  be  wanting  in  the 
Church — possibly  to  teach  her  pastors  to  watch,  and  to  be  patient 
Without  Abelard's  brilliancy  or  gifts,  without  his  polish  or  gene- 
rosity, he  possessed,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  his  contentious 
spirit  and  rationalistic  malady.  He  was  master  of  all  that  astute- 
ness, cunning,  and  elasticity  of  conscience — all  that  talent  for 
throwing  a  trifling  difficulty  into  a  distorted  form,  and  that  ability 
in  playing  the  injured  man,  which  seems,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  to 
accompany  a  self-sufficient,  and  an  irreverent  teacher.  And  Wil- 
liam of  S.  Amour  was  also  a  violent  man ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
he  was  hardly  honest.  He  may  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  what 
he  said,  and  his  own  explanations — doubtless,  he  had — but  he  did 
not  always  strictly  tell  the  truth.  Morally,  very  possibly,  he  may 
have  been  innocent  enough.  He  had  avast  and  an  unruly  imsigi- 
nation,  and,  when  on  fire,  it  blazed  without  control.  To  have 
thrown  water  upon  it — to  have  dropped  into  it  a  truth  here  and 
there — would  only  have  been  to  have  created  noise,  to  have  mult  i- 
plied  confusion,  and  to  have  generated  much  more  smoke  than 
before. 

Some  writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  look  much  below  the  surface, 
have  ventured  the  opinion  that  William's  quarrel  was  simply  a 
personal  matter.  Is  it  not  more  philosophical  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  first  note  of  a  war  of  principle  ?  Had  it  been 
merely  a  private  difference,  the  whole  world  of  Catholic  thought 
at  Home  and  Paris — popes  and  kings,  bishops  and  generals  of 
Orders,  professors  of  Universities  and  students  of  the  schools — 
would  not  have  been  set  so  violently  in  motion.  No,  it  was  the 
call  of  the  bugle;  the  shrill  clarion,  sounding  for  a  charge,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  fact  is,  before  William  of  8.  Amour  had  penned  the  first 
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line  of  his  celebrated  "Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  he  had  incurred 
serious  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  unorthodox  beliefs  and  teach- 
ings. He  had  been  charged  with  divers  errors,  not  only  before 
the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  attendant  pre- 
lates ;  but  he  had  also,  through  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
been  accused  of  holding  dangerous  views,  before  the  King  of 
France  himself.*  William,  with  that  cunning  which  generally 
accompanies  misbelief,  turned  all  this  to  the  best  possible  account; 
and  played  the  part,  so  often  acted  since  his  time,  of  making  him- 
self out  to  be  a  martyr.  And  very  likely  he  might  have  been 
privileged  to  remain  one,  had  he  not  been  so  imprudent  as  to  pub- 
lish a  great  many  of  his  errors  in  his  notorious  attack  upon  the 
Mendicants.f  He  penned  it,  he  declared,  at  the  request  of  the 
bishops ;  an  assertion  as  unjustifiable  as  gratuitous,  for  the  bishops 
were  excessively  scandalized  at  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
nor  had  a  single  one  of  them  ever  given  to  it  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  approval,  either  before  or  after  its  condemnation  by 
Pope  Alexander. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  work  was  to  draw  out,  by  means 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  character  of  those  false  prophets  who  are 
to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world;  and  who  are  spoken  of  by  S. 
Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy :  "  Know  also  this,  that 
in  the  last  days,  shall  come  on  dangerous  times.  Men  shall  be 
lovers  of  themselves,  covetous,  haughty,  proud,  blasphemers, 
slanderers,  incontinent,  unmerciful,  without  kindness.  Traitors, 
stubborn,  puffed  up,  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God."  \ 
The  author  undertakes  to  prove§  that  the  Church  was  to  be  ex- 


*  "  II  est  vrai  que  ce  Docteur  fut  accused  de  diverses  erreurs.  tantot  devant  le  Roi  saint 
Louis,  BUT  lea  plaintes  du  Nonce.  Apostolique  ;  tantot   devant  I'Eveque  de  Paris,  ou  en  presence 

de  pluaieura  autres  Prelate  assembles  danaoette  Capitate:  II  est  rral  encore,  qua  1'aeeuse  ae 

defendit  toujours,  it  qu'il  tacha  de  se  justtfler,  soit  en  dcsavonaut  ce  qu'ou  lui  attribtioit.  soft 
en  donnant  quelqnefbia  a  sea  paroles  un  sens,  qui  pouvoit  paroitre  tolerable.  Mais  entin  06 
qu'il  s'otoit  coiitentc  d'avancer  d'abord  dans  qucelqiies  entretiens  part  ieuliers,  il  voulut  le 
mettle  par  eerit  :   &  en  publiant  son  livre   il  se  priva  lui-menic  de  I'avantage,  qu'il  avoit  eujus- 

qu'alora,  d'expliquer  on  de  nterasongre'  8ea  proprea  discoura;  &  LI  a  fail  perdre  4  bob  Apoto- 

giste.  toute  esperance  d'en  etre  OTU  BUT  BB  parole."     (Touron.  Liv.  I'.,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  12f». ) 

t  "  Le  livre  Bur  lequel  on  pentjnger  suremeut  si  la  doctrine  &  la  oonduite  de  Qnillanme  de 
Saint-Amour,  fondoient  dejnstea  piaintea  oontre  lui,  est  Intitule*  da  perUt  <"<*■  dernier*  terns,  il  le 
oompoaa  (a  ce  qu'il  pretendoit)  par ordre  dea  BvAquee,  pour  (aire  counoitre  par  I'Boritnre 

sainte.  le  earaetere  dea  faux  Propbctes,  qui  devoient  \eiur  dans  lea  derniers  terns,  faisaut  par- 
tont  allusion  a  un  passage  de  S.  Paul,  qu'il  entreprend  d'expliquer."  (Loco  Citato,  Cf.  Bareille, 
Chop-  XVI 1..  p.  184.) 

t  Cap.  ill.,  p.  1,2. :»,  4. 

$  "  sie  begann  mil  dec  Warnung  to*  falseben  Propneten,  vor  weloben  die  Kirche  nicht 

gemiK  ant'  Hirer  Hut  sein  knnnc:  ein  soldier  t'alseber  Prophet  sei,  wet  obne  Beruf  predige,  and 
diess  eel  Del  den  Mendieanton  tier  Fall.  Dean  das  Predigen  stebe  elnslgdefl  Piscboten  als  Naeb- 
folgeru  der  Apostel,  mid  den  l'tarrcrn  als  Nachfolgern  tier  iweiundaiebensig  Jflnger  dee 
Herrn  an.    Was  gegen  die  kanoniseben  Satiungan  <ler  Kirche  ael  und  die  Reohte  der  Blschftfe 

verlet/.e,  knnnc  selbst  der  1'apst   nicbf  erlauben.     Die  Disebofe   wi'irdcn  dem   DnfhgC  der  Mendi- 

cantenprediger  am  Beaten  Bteuern,  wreun  sie  den  MOneheu  das  Almoaenaammeln  vcrimten:  das 
Betteln  ersengl  Bchmeicbler.  Laeterer,  Lflguer.  Ba  ist  anwahr.dasa  Chrietnaund  seine  Jdnger 
bloss  von  Almoaen  gelebl  batten;  der  beilige  Paulua  wollte  lieber  von  seiner  Hande  Arbeit 
lebeu,  als  der  Mildtb&tigkeit  der  Gl&ubigeii  Bnr  bast  fallen.  Die  KKtache  dispenairen  sicb  too 
der  Nachahmung  dea  Apoatela  Panlna  dnrcb  das  Vbrgeben,  dass  Ibneu  ihre  Studien  da/.u  keine 
Zeit  liesseu;  indess  kiiiuiten  sie  vielleioht,  troiz  aller  Hirer  geiatigen  Anstrengnngen,  die  denn 
am  Rude  doob  nor  in  gelehrteu,  der  einfaobeu,  geaunden  Leurv  rerderbltohen,  and  das  GeiuQtli 
▼ertrocknenden  Bpitanudigkeiten  beateben,  fortwahrendim  Znstaude  der  Verdamuiuisskbeu.'' 
(Werner,  dp.  ill.,  p.  158.) 
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posed  to  great  vicissitudes.  He  says,  he  will  show  what  kind  of 
men  they  are  who  are  to  bring  these  perils  upon  her;  and  will 
make  known  the  nature  of  the  perils.  He  says  that  they  are  close 
at  hand,  and  must  be  faced  ;  and  that  those  who  are  too  blind  to 
foresee  them,  or  fail  to  take  precautions  against  them,  will  perish. 
He  explains  who  those  are  who  ought  to  foresee  them,  and  put  the 
faithful  on  their  guard;  and  indicates  what  punishment  they  will 
be  visited  with,  who  are  wanting  in  this  important  duty.  And 
then  he  points  out  how  these  evils  may  be  warded  off;  and  how 
those  dangerous  men,  who  are  to  draw  them  upon  the  Church, 
may  be  clearly  recognized. 

Then,  as  if  knowing  full  well  in  what  sense  his  work  would  be 
understood,  he  artfully  protests  that  he  is  simply  treating  the 
matter  iu  the  abstract;  that  he  refers  to  nobody  in  particular; 
nor  does  he  allude  to  any  religious  Order  approved  of  .by  fcbfe 
Church.*  Yet,  without  exception,  when  the  book  came  out,  and 
it  was  translated  into  French  to  increase  its  circulation,  the  whole 
world  declared,  with  one  accord,  that  it  was  aimed  straight  at  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  and  at  the  Dominican  Order  in  particular.  In 
point  of  fact,  William  of  S.  Amour  had  simply  committed  to 
writing,  and  had  published,  opinions,  accusations,  libels,  slanders, 
and  lies,  which  had  been  heard  coming  from  his  mouth  incessantly, 
against  the  religious  principle  with  which  he  was  ever  implaca- 
bly at  war.  He  was  saying  nothing  new;  he  was  simply  giving 
in  the  gross,  what  he  had  poured  out  in  detail,  in  his  public,  and 
his  private  life.  He,  with  his  fierce,  "  liberal  "  spirit,  and  his  over- 
bearing arrogance,  fumed  in  presence  of  the  poor  and  bnmbk 
followers  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis. f     He  saw  all  their  actions 

*  "  II  a  beau  protester  do  la  purete  de  s.-s  intentions,  do  la  resolution  on  11  est  de  M  d*V 
signer  personne,  llpeiut  avec  taDt  de  pr>  eisi.m  lea  disciples  de  .saint  Praoeoisel  oeuj  Ac  saint 
Dominique,  quit  ne  saurait  couvrir  la  perfldle  de  sis  ettaqueadn  silence  enacte*  qoMI  garde  snr 
leur  noiii.  Ces  institutions  nouvelles  sont.  d'apres  lni.  one  source  Indpul  sable  de  malhenrs  pour 
lasociete.  II  u'est  pas  de  corruption,  de  catamite*  publiques,  donl  les  reliffieux  niemliants  no 
doivent  porter,  a  sou  avis,  rett'rayante  rcsponsabilite."     (Baroille,   Chap.  \l'If..)>.  183.) 

t  S.  Amour  not  only  wrote  the  "  De  Periculis  novissimoiiiin  temporum,"  l>nt  also  preached 
a  sermon,  "  De  Publicano  et  Pharisee,"  and  published  a  treetlM  or  question,  "  De  V  elide  .Memli- 
cante,"  which  contained  many  dangerous  errors.  Amongst  Ids  many  heresies  air  the  follow- 
ing:— M  Religiosi  mendieantea,  etet  a  snmnio  Pontine!  ei  ab  episcopo  missl  sint,  pnedicare  uoa 
possunt,  nisi  a  plebauis  fuerint  invitati.  De  OTangello  non  poesnnl  rlTere.  Wvere  debeni  <in 
labore  corporis.  Periculum  est  in  mendieando  qnoniatn  qui  de  meodieitate  rirere  rolunt,  mint 
aduiatores,  detractores,  mendaoes,  el  hires,  et  a  Justitla  decUnantea  omnia  pro  Chriato  relia- 
quere.et  sequi  Christum  mendieando,  non  est  opus  perfectlonis.     Vlro  perfeeto,  postquan  nli- 

querit.  omnia,  vivendum  est  ant  operando  corporaliter  luanlbus,  ant  inlrandoi lasterium  abi 

babeat  neeessaria  vita*.  Regularibus,  quoseeelesia  permltttt,  mendieare non  Meet,  qnnrn  tactant 
contra  apostolum,  et  alias  scripturas:  etdinturnttastemporisnoa  dimtnnal  peeeata,  sed  angeat. 
Quapropter,  si  etiam  eonnrmatum  esset  ad  eeele.sia  per  errorem,  nibilomlnas  eontperta  rentate 
revocari  deberet.  Inveniuutur  seductoren  isti  inter  Christianos  apperentes  pice,  studio  litere* 
rum  semper  deditos,  astutos  et  sciolos,  iu  conciliis  dnndiw  famosos,  non  tantum  a<l  pnseepta 
Domini,  sed  etiam  ad  consilia  obligatos :  et  tales  qui  sapientiores  et  sanctions  iu  eooleell  ap> 
parebunt,  propter  quod  electa  membra  redemptoris  esse  credentnr;  et  Ideo  vehementer  et 
subito  nocebunt  ecciesiaj.  Illi  qui  nou  invitati,  procurant  prsxlicare  plebibus  alienis,  quod  est 
offlcium  honoris,  prsecipue  in  conciliis,  et  syuodis.  et  conrentibus  magnis,  nee  non  in  ourils 
reguin,  et  prudatorum,  non  sunt  veri  apostoli,  sed  paendo.     PrSBdioatores  <i"'  vailunt    ad    ortlio- 


doxos,  qui  proprios  habent  apostolos,  so.  episeopos  sues  ei   presbTteros,  non  radunt  ad  snam 

legationem.  sed  tantum  ad  alienam.    Dnde  non  sunt  veri  apostoli.  sed   pseudo.     Kt    suinine    n 
mendum  est  ne  per  tales  pevielitetur  eedesia.  nisi  e\]>ellantui-  al>  ea.     \  aliilo   nienilicain  i    i:m 


ends  non  est  eleemosyna.     MendiC&US  validus  graviter  ilelinquit.     .     .     .     Brgo  qui  scienter  se 
ponit  In  tali  statu,  videtur  quod  non  sit  in  statu  sal randorum.     81  (rater  illin's  qui   prsBdioarit, 

etiam  post  prsedicatiouem  petit  ab  illis  quibus  pnedieavit,  simouiam  committit,  ergo  mm  Sal  ei 
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through  a  distorted  and  a  coloured  medium — they  possessed,  in 
his  eyes,  all  those  qualities  and  attributes  by  which  the  false 
prophets,  who  are  to  seduce  men  during  the  last  days  of  the 
world,  are  characterized  in  Holy  Writ.  What  he  appears  to  have 
hated  most,  seems  to  have  been  their  poverty.  He  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  striking  at  abuses,  but  he  launched  out  at  the 
very  principle  itself  upon  which  regular  life  was  founded ;  and  at 
that  Rule,  and  at  that  authority  which  approved  of  it.  In  fact. 
he  would  have  blotted  out  the  whole  Order  of  friars,  if  he  could 
have  done  so ;  and  would  have  broken  down  the  entire  organism, 
by  means  of  which,  alone,  the  monastic  principle  could  be  upheld. 
"  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Church  permits,  or  at  least  has, 
for  some  time,  tolerated  the  practice  of  begging  in  some  regular 
Orders;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  ought  to  permit  it  always, 
for  that  would  be  against  the  authority  of  S.  Paul.  If  she  has 
countenanced  it  through  error,  she  ought  to  recall  her  concession, 
when  she  has  recognized  the  truth." 

Besides  writing  this  book,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  free  use 
of  his  tongue  in  propagating  all  manner  of  libellous  stories  against 
the  Mendicants.  He  said  they  were  hypocrites,  who  were  greedily 
scraping  wealth  together,  whilst  they  were  making  a  great  pro- 
fession, and  display,  of  poverty ;  that  they  made  profession  of 
humility,  and  aped  the  externals  of  that  virtue;  but  that,  in 
reality,  they  were  steeped  in  satanic  pride.  Such  accusations  as 
these,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cravings  of  what  in  these  days,  is 
called  "  the  public,"  were  caught  up,  and  repeated,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  lower  orders;  they  were  popularized  by  self-made 
idiots,  court  buffoons,  and  wandering  poets;  and  were  improved 
upon,  and  embellished,  by  all  the  idlers  and  gossipers  about  the 
town.  Kutebojuf,  the  crowned  court  poet  of  Louis  IX.,  who  was 
as  spiteful  as  a  monkey,  and  about  as  mischievous,  was  never 
wearied  of  pouring  out  his  splenetic  and  his  scoffing  humour  upon 
the  Order  of  S.  Dominic.  He  declared  that  the  Dominicans  taught 
peace,  and  spoke  of  unity,  and  of  faith,  with  their  tongue;  but, 
from  the  practice  of  their  lives,  he  found  that  to  talk  was  one 
thing,  and  to  act  was  quite  another.  "I  refer  to  the  Jacobites" 
(Dominicans),  he  says,  "who  preach  to  us  that  it  is  sinful  to  be 
angry,  and  sinful  to  be  envious,  whilst  they  themselves  carry  mi 
war  for  a  chair  in  the  University;  they  must,  they  will  obtain  it.* 

dandum.  Rclijiiosis  mm  licet  i>rocurarc  ut  riant  maestri,  quia  BMgtetertlMi  honor  est.  Pratres 
non  sunt  ailmilli-nili  ad  societatem  seliolastieam  saculariuiu  majrist  rorum.  nisi  de  IpMTWH  »•■ 
Imitate.  Nam  quum  sint  in  statu  pertectionis,  teiientur  ad  consilia  :  consilium  nutem  Domini 
est  Matt..  Will.  :  Solitr  VOOdH  RoSM.  Qun :n  nrgO  velint  docele  solcmniter,  faeiuut  ut  vocentur 
niajjistri,  et  sic  vivnnt  contra  Domini  consilium;  et  ita  nuhliee  peccant,  et  scamlalizant  :  I 
sunt  e\itaii(li."     (Vid.    Natalis   Alexander.    Hist.    Bad.    S.reuL  XIII.,   Tom.  XV..  Art.   I'll..  ;>.  ltT7, 

ie>y.) 

*  "Die  Universitat  wollen  sic  unter  ilire  Kutte  brin^on.  Win  aber  sohnldet  ilir  grosser  on 
DaukalasieJ    Die  Universitat   hat  sie  bereichert,  uiit  Biicheru,  init  Geld,  mil  Brot  versorgt. 
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.  .  .  When  the  Jacobites  first  came  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt 
with  mother  Humility;  they  were  then  simple,  and  pure  of  heart, 
and  troubled  themselves  little  with  what  did  not  belong  to  God. 
Now,  it  is  no  longer  so;  envy  and  haughtiness  have  entered  into 
them,  and  all  uprightness  has  departed  from  amongst  them."  This 
scoffer,  by  his  very  scoffing  at  the  religious  bodies,  gives  testimony 
to  their  power  and  influence.  "  The  Jacobites  are  persons  of  such 
weight,"  he  says,  "that  they  can  do  everything  in  Paris,  and 
in  Rome.  They  are  kings,  they  are  apostles;  their  riches  are 
so  great,  that  they  pass  all  calculation.  "Woe  to  him  who  does 
not  make  them  his  executors,  for  he  is  certain  to  lose  his  soul! 
.  .  .  How  fortunate  that  such  folks  are  our  instructors! 
No  one  dare  tell  them  the  truth  ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  set  one's 
life  in  jeopardy."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  such  a  tone  as 
this  pervaded  the  poets  and  troubadours,  and  those  who  afforded 
amusement  to  the  people,  that  deep-rooted  prejudice  should  have 
been  created  against  the  friars  ? 

The  jealousy  and  passion  of  the  masters,  scholars,  and  auditors 
of  the  secular  schools,  added  to  the  general  disturbance.  These 
men  went  about  amongst  the  Parisians  doing  all  they  could  to 
prevent  them  giving  alms  to  the  Mendicants,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
enemy  by  starvation.  Besides  this,  not  content  with  moral  force, 
the  secular  party  occasionally  used  physical  violence  against  the 
friars;  so  much  so,  that,  at  one  time,  the  Dominicans  had  not  the 
courage  to  leave  their  convent  of  S.  James's  to  seek  from  the  faith* 
ful  the  food  necessary  for  their  support.  To  this  harsh  i  reatmeat* 
was  added  a  determined  resistance  to  the  tejiching  of  the  friars. 
The  masters  and  scholars  of  the  rival  schools  would  not  permit 
young  men  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Dominicans,  nor  allow 
the  young  Dominicans  to  be  present  at  secular  disputations  and 
defensions.  To  such  a  state  of  misery  had  the  friars  been  reduced, 
that  the  Pope  had  several  times  to  interfere;  and  no  better  notion 
of  the  despotism,  brutality,  and  cruelty  of  the  University  doctors 
could  be  gained,  than  by  reading  the  Bulls,  issued  in  defence  of 
the  Mendicants,  by  Pope  Alexander  *     The  Pope  always  speaks 

.  .  .  Docli  sie  haben  fiir  die  empfangene  Gastfreundsehat't  den  Herrn  aus  Minein  eigi-m-n 
Hause  gejagt  .  .  .  Mag  alle  Welt  sic  tiir  ebrlkshe  Leute  halten  \  der  Proceu,  den  sir-  in 
Rom  gefiihrt,  lasst  mich  anient  Meinnng  sein.  Dies*  eine  Probe  am  Ruteboeufi'ii  Spottffedlch- 
ten,  nach  Harry  Hortel's  Ubersetznug  ans  den  Oeuvrea  completes  tl?  Rutebceuf,  /<»/»/.  ;*»r  A. 
Jubinal.  Vol.  I.,pag.  151.  Eine  andere  Btelle;  MeJaeobinet  Mod  Leute  von  nolcber  WiHilig- 
keit,  dass  sie  in  Paris  und  Roiu  Alle*  Teratogen.  We  rind  KSnige,  «i<-  rind  Apoattd,  Ihre  Belch* 
hnmer  sindmierniesslieh.  Wehe  dem.  derate  nieht  anaeinea  TeetajncnUvoHatreekern  nueht, 
der  Verlust  seiner  Seele  is  ilim  richer.  Wic  clneklich,  data  aolche  Lente  dem  Lebraml  row- 
tehen!  .  .  .  Nieniaud  vast  ilinen  die  Wahrhelt  lU-aagen,  er  wollte  denn  eetii  Leben  datOr 
einsetzen;  ich,  fiir  meiner  nnpeaonnenan  Knpf  fnrchte,  i «-i «  Mce  ench  welter  Dlebta,  aiH.-s  rind, 
essind.     .     .     .     Meusoh."    (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  l.r>!>,    ttfc) 

*  For  example,  see  Bullarinm,  Ord.  Prasdic.,  Vol.  /.,  p.  M.     Kpismpr,  Parirtsrittivt 
Scholares  Pariswnites  Fratribus  Prcedicatorlbut  molatUu  exktbentet  -  '      For 

instance,  take  this:—"  Nonnnlli  Clerlel  Paririna  eominorantea  In  offeuaam  !»<-i  noil  modlcaiB, 
Rehgionis  enroll,  tnrbatorea  quletta,  el  eonuu  opexnn  temenull  detractorea,  Ipanrura  Pratrum 
Praedicatoniui]    famam,  laudis  diguam  prseconio,   falsis   satagunt    accnaatloulbn*  obfus<-ai<- : 
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with  great  reverence  of  the  meekness,  poverty,  and  religions  spirit 
of  the  Dominicans.  If  what  he  says  be  true — and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  did  not  know  the  real  position  of  affairs — there 
is  little  donbt  that  the  successes,  and  the  earnest  piety,  of  the 
religions  Orders,  the  name  they  had  acquired,  and  the  influence 
they  were  exercising,  formed  the  one  deadly  sin  for  which  the 
University  was  punishing  them.  Jealousy  and  brutality  go  often 
hand  in  band  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the 
more  pronounced.  The  popular  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
schools,  had  been  worked  upon,  and  unless  something  were  done, 
the  friars  were  likely  to  lose  their  hold  on  the  University. 

Again,  William  of  S.  Amour  was  not  content  with  doing  all  he 
could  to  turn  the  Parisians  against  the  Mendicants ;  he  also  tried 
to  play  upon  the  secular  clergy,  and  through  them,  upon  the 
bishops.  He  said  that  the  Church  should  be  on  her  guard  against 
false  prophets;  that  those  prophets  were  false  who  preached  with- 
out being  sent ;  that  the  Mendicants  had  not  been  sent ;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  were  false  prophets — for  preaching  belongs  to 
bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  and  to  parish  priests, 
as  the  successors  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  the  lord.  More- 
over, what  is  contrary  to  the  Canons,  and  what  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  the  Episcopate,  cannot  be  permitted,  even  by  the  Pope.* 
The  Bishops  should  stop  the  Mendicants  from  begging;  for  beg- 
ging makes  flatterers,  blasphemers,  and  liars.  It  is  false  that  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  lived  only  upon  alms.  S.  Paul,  for  instance, 
preferred  working  with  his  hands  to  being  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Mendicants  think  to  excuse  themselves  by  alleging 
that  they  are  engaged  in  study — study  which  results  in  their  ob- 
scuring the  true  teaching  of  the  Church  by  their  pedantry  and  hair- 
splitting, and  serves  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  permanent  damna- 
tion. In  fact,  there  was  nothing  too  bad  which  could  be  said  or 
written  of  these  men  by  William  of  S.  Amour;  and  no  trouble  was 


varias  litems JMMT  quas  tMM.  et  coram  Ortlineni.  quos  vitas  coininendat  puritas,  suis  gratum 
approval uiu  t'ructibus,  impio  ditlaniationis  morsu  dilacerant  ;  diveraarum  I'ralati*  pallium 
acribere  praesuuipseruut ;  et  at  nihil  prsetereant  luoffeitttun  adeo  in  coram  oordibua  malitia 
ebullitur,  quod  uounulloa  ex  Fratribua  ipaia  Pariaieualbua,  Diviuo  limine  poatpoaito  .  .  . 
aacrilegia  utanibua  verberibua  afleceruuk  .  .  .  Indo  est,  quod  Fratrea  jam  dicti  Ordioia 
Pariaiua  exiateuiea,  qui  ndelium  dnutazat  eleemoayuia  auateutantur,  eoraiideui  Clerioorum 

timorc  pcrlerriti,  vix  Claustrum  sunlit  audeant  egtedi  pro  acquireiidis  elecnio.svnis,  coram 
victui  opportunist'     (Hullariuni  Ord.  I'raulicatunuii,  IV.  /.,  p.  \M.) 

*  "In  viliuin  vestimu   usuni  acrius   declaiuaus.  rettgkMMM  viros  oblique    perst  rin^ere  vi.-ns 
est:    (juainvis  quoadaui   regularea  secundum  rvajalam    muhd   vilibus  uidoiuentia  mi  deb**re 

fateretur.  A.s.serehat  .smiiiiiiiiu  poutitieein  non  posse  toti  ordini  pntcstatcin  dare  pradii  audi, 
eoiite.-sione.s  andiendi.  et  absolvendi  puMiiteiites  per  tot  um  orbem.  et  (|iiod  pontiticiis  pi  i\  ileyiis 

muuiti,  aacra  ilia  munia  obire  uou  poaoeut  absque  liceutia  paroebialiuui  preabjrterorum 

tribus  ab  episeopo  vel  papa  eanoniee   deslinalis    cout'esMis.  non  satist'acit   statuTo.   ttmmii 

gwaaomM.    Nam  preeeptuia  eat  pnelatia  curam  anlmarum  babentibua,  quod  ipai  conn 
vultus  peeoruQi  auoruui,  id  eat,  euuaeieutiaa  aubditorum  auoruw.    Constat  autem  quod  aniiaoa 
et  actue  aiuguloruni  non  potest  pralatua  oouaiderare,  nee  plene  eoguoaoere  nisi  audiendo  eon- 

1'es-iones  illoriiin.     Rom.    ecclcsiam    carpcbat,  quod  tot    iiieiidieantiuin    religlouea   ■!) \ 
tempore  eoneilii  •reneralis  LHteraueuaia  IIL  inventas  a-quanimiter  tolcraret.     EteUfioaoa  meiidi- 

oautea  velut  paeudo-pnBdicatorea,  hypocritaa,  peuetrautea  doiuoa,  otioaoa,  curtoaoa,  gyrovagos 

BUgillabat."     (Natalia  Alex.,  EM.  Eccl,  Vol.  XV.,  Cap.   VII.,  p    168,  169.) 
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too  great,  to  ingrain  into  the  minds  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  a 
detestation  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  monastic  life.* 

When  the  reader  calls  to  mind  the  excited  condition  of  society 
at  this  period,  he  can  imagine  for  himself  the  turmoil  which  was 
created  by  William  of  S.  Amour  flinging  down  the  gauntlet  in 
the  way  he  did.  The  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  Mendicants  had 
been  worked  into  excessive  irritation,  and  a  fierce  contest  was 
ready  to  be  waged. 

S.  Amour  and  his  party  were  keen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the 
book  on  the  "Perils"  was  too  flagrant  an  attack  upon  powerful 
and  holy  institutions,  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  to  be  left 
alone.  The  work  would,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  have  felt  pretty 
sure,  be  sent  to  Kome  for  examination  and  for  condemnation. 
But  they  were  not  the  men  to  be  behindhand  in  tactics  of  that 
description.  If  the  friars  got  the  "Perils"  of  S.  Amour  con- 
demned, S.  Amour  would  get  the  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel"  of  the  friars  condemned.!  If  he  was  to  be  stained,  they 
should  be  stained  as  well.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  liberal  party 
which  made  contention  in  the  Church  at  that  day. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel "  offered  to  the  enemies  of  the  friars  a  terrible  weapon 
wherewith  to  castigate  them.  Whatever  the  Mendicants  might 
say  of  William  of  S.  Amour  and  his  "  Perils  of  tin?  Last  Times," 
William  and  his  friends  could  retort  with  equal  violence  upon  the 
Franciscans  respecting  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel," 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  one  of  I  beix  Order.  J     For, 

*  To  show  what  a  dangerous  condition  the  schools  were  also  in  ahmit  this  period,  I  need 
merely  cite  a  few  propositions  which  required  the  whole  weight  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
Paris  to  condemn  them.  For  instance: — "I.  Divine  essentia  in  M  BBC  eh  engelo.  Bee  BB 
homine  videtur,  yel  videbitnr.  II.  Licet  divina  essentia  eadem  ell  in  Pet  re,  Plllo  el  Spiritu 
Siincto,  tamen  ut  luce  est  essentia,  et  in  ratione  forma-,  una  est  in  Pat  re  et  Plllo,  BOO  in  Spirit  d 
Sancto.  III.  Spiritua  Sanetus  prout  est  amor  et  nexus,  noil  prooedit  a  Plllo.  ted  tantuui  a 
Patre.  IV.  Multse  vcritatcs  fuerunt  ah  aderno,  <|ii:u  BOH  sunt  ipse  Dens.  V.  I'riinuni  BUBO, 
vel  principium,  et  creatio  passio.  non  sunt  creator  vel  creature.     VI.  Angehis  mains   in   prtmo 

instanti  suae  creationis  fuit  mains,  et  nuinquam  fuit  1  mains.     VII.  Nee  eoinue  glftrHlTIBtm. 

nee  corpora  gloriosa,  vel  glorificata,  erunt  in  ocbIo  empjreo  cum  angelis;  Iromo  nee  beete 
Virgo,  sed  in  ccelo  aqueo  vel  crystallino.  VIII.  Angclns  i idem  instanti  potest  esse  in  diver- 
sis  locis,  et  est  unique  si  velit.  IX.  Cujus  meliora  fuerunt  naturaha  neeessai  io  major  erit 
gratia  et  gloria.  X.  Diabolus  numquam  habuit  nude  poeeet  stare:  ncc.  etiain  Adam  in  statu 
innoceutise."    (Natalis  Alex.,  Vol.  XV,  Art.  VI.,  p.  165.  lit) 

t  Natalis  Alexander  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  :— "  Joachim.  Kloren- 
sis  monasterii  in  Calabria,  unde  oriundus  crat.  abbas,  ord,  Cletero.  vir  pins  et  ratioinila  etiam 
suis  prophetse  faniam  quodam  inodoassequutus.  LncH  III..  Urban!  [II..Oregori1  VIII.  (Mementis 
et  Ccelestini  III.  Rom.  pontiflcum  temporibus  floruit,  ah  anno  1181.  ad  an.  1200,  quo  ohiieee 
traditur.  Commentaria  in  varios  script  ura-  BBCHB  llbroe,  pneeertim  in  Apocal  Jnaan  Lnell  HI., 
et  Urbaui  III.  incoepta,  Clemente  III.  adhor  tante  pei  fecit."  The  historian  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  errors  of  the  Abbot  founded  on  his  attack  upon  the  Lombard,  and  then  proceed! 
to  treat  of  "The  Introduction  to  the  Kternal  Gospel"  :— "  Alii  en  ores,  nou  lain  a  JOBChlmO 
abbate  asserti,  quam  ex  ejus  scriptis  male  intellectisa  fanaticis  quibusdam  hominibus  fabi  icati, 
prresertim  abauctore  libri,  qui  iuscriptus  crat  :  Bmmgettnm  MUrmm.  .  .  .  I'rophetam  nou 
fuisseJoachimuin  abbatem.  quamvis  nonnulla  prredixeiit,  qua-  secundum  ejus  vaticiuia  e\  emi  e, 
docet  S.  Thomas  in  4  Sententiarum.  Dist.  XLIIl..  QlMBBt.  I..  Art.  III.,  gua-st.  III.,  '  itNH  JMMBV 
lnqult,  '  non  prophetico  spiritu,  sed  conjectnra  mentU  hnmana;,  qui*  allqwmdo  ail  vrriim  j>emnit.  nli- 
quando  fallitur.  defuturis  ali-qua  vera  pr<rdixit,  et  in  alujuibus  drcrptus  fuit.'  "  (Natalis  Alexander, 
Hist.  Eccl,  Tom.,  XV.,  Art.  III., p.  156,  157.) 

%  Werner  shows  at  once  how  compromised  the  Franciscans  were,  bv  the  following  remark! 
on  the  authorship  of  the  work :— He  calls  it,  "  Bine  Sanimlnng  von  Schiifien  nea  Abtea  Joachim 
von  Plora,  welcher  Gerhard,  ein  Praneiaeaaertudnob  und  vertreuter  Preund  dea  Ordenagenerali 
Johann  von  Parma,  einen  gedrftngtea  Auesngder  Hauptegedanken  Joachim'*:  Tntrwhtetortou 
in  evangelium  ceternum  geuaunt,  vorausgeachickt.    In  der  That  hatte  Gerhard  die  an  sich  s.hou 
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in  fact,  the  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  was,  if  possible, 
more  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
than  were  the  writings  of  the  secular  professor  himself:  and  it 
certainly  was  more  blasphemous  and  infidel.  Carried  away  by  the 
reveries  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  by  the  heretical  spirit  of 
Amaury,  whose  memory  and  whose  doctrine  had  been  condemned, 
the  author  of  this  work  filled  his  pages  with  impious  and  destruc- 
tive propositions.  Just  as  the  book  of  William,  whilst  pretending 
to  attack  theoretical  abuses,  and  touch  upon  theoretical  mistakes, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  existing  Orders 
approved  of  by  the  Church  ;  so,  the  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel/'  whilst  it  simulated  the  defence  and  glorification  of  the 
regulars,  was,  in  reality,  upsetting  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  bringing  again  into  life  the  effete  and  exploded  follies 
of  an  earlier  age.*  Some  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  are  as  follows: — 

The  doctrine  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is  more  perfect  than  that 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  hence,  more  perfect  than  that  contained  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  For  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  New  Testament,  does  not  lead  to  perfection  :  like  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  abolished  ;  and  will  only  remain  in  force  till 
the  year  twelve  hundred  and  sixty. 

At  this  period,  the  third  era  of  the  world  will  commence,  which 
will  be  the  era  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  live  during  this 
time,  will  be  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  and  there  will  be  another 
gospel,  and  another  priesthood.  The  preachers  of  this  third  era, 
will  be  men  of  still  greater  authority  than  the  fathers  of  the  primi- 
tive Church. f     The  understanding  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 


gewagten  und  schvvarmerischen  Ansichteu  Joachim's  in  einen  vollig  hfiretischen  Sinn  umjje- 
deutet,  und  den  beyoratebenden  Blntritt  eiuee  nenen,  dritten  Weltaltera  verMndet,  deMeo 
Fubrerund  Letter  nach  Beeeitiguug  der  Msberigen  ("ewalton  der  aiebtbaren  Eirebe  enuigdle 
Si'ilmc  dea  heiligen  Franciaeus  mit  inrer  atrengeu  Aaeeae  und  Armuth  sein  sollton.  Diese  vert- 
rung  einer  eztremen  Parte!  dea  Fiauciacanerordeua  wurde  nun  alien  Mendieauten  anr  last 
gelegt  und  ala  Bewei*  geltend  geinacht,  weaeen  mansion  fur  die  Znkunfl  von  ihren  boebmft- 
thigen  und  berrscbfucntigen  Anaprueben  /.u  reraehen  babe.  SobaW  daber  die  Domlnleaner 
Ihre  Klage  liber  das  Bncb  St  periaiaM  an  den  Papat  geleitet  hatten— folgte  Wilhebsfa  Partei  mit 
einer  Denunciation  des  ewigeti  Bvangeliuma  naeh."    (Pet  i.,  cap.  in.,  p.  161.) 

*  Bareille  thnaapeakaof  tbe  ••introduction  to  tbe  Sternal  Gospel " :— **Lee  uniTereltslrea, 
de  leur  cote,  prenarent  ana  grande  ambaaaade.    Pldelea  a  leur  plan  de  ruse  el  de  deception,  lla 
B'lronl  paajnatiner  preeminent  !<•  livre  Inerlmine,  mala  deferer  an  mcme  tribunal  on  ouvrage 
encore  plus  aeandalenx,  Intitule*  VEvcmgiiU  <t,rn>-l.  Inaidieuae  apologia  de  la  rie  rellgienae,  qui, 
bous  pretexte  din  exalter  te  sale  el  Pabnegatton.  oflralt  I  cbaqne  page  lea  plus  deteetabk 
trim  s.  el  tendail  a  renoureler  its  errenra  <!<■  ciuelquessectaii's  du  ideele  precedent  snr  la  dnree 
de  I'Bgliae  el  le  pretendu  regne  du  Salut-Bsprlt    Plnaieura  ernreal  alora  que  la  penaee  de  doo- 
ner  le  change,  en  appelant  aileura  l'attenttoii  de  Pantorlte,  et  on  vague  eepotr  da  mire  pe 
lenra  adveraairea  la  reaponaabilite  de  oette  oaurre  Impure,  ne  fhreni   pas  entrangera  a 
■eoondfl  denunciation  t'aite  per  lea  docteura  <l<-  Paris."    (<'h<ii>.  .vr//../».  185.> 

t  Those  are  tlie  principal  errors  of  the  work  :— "  I.  Quod  doctrina  .loacliiin  abbatis  exrellit 

doctrime  Cbiiati,  et  eoneequenter  vetert  noroque  teatamento,  II.  Quod  eTaagelinm  Cbriati, 
non  est  BTangeltum  regul,  el  ideo  non  est  sidificatorium.    III.  Quod  novum  teatamentu 

evaeuanilum.   sicut    vetus   evac\iatuni    est.     IV.  Quod    novum    testament  inn    vim   non   hubehit 

ultra  a.  o.  USD.  Kt  qui  poatea  rivent  nominee,  Brunt  in  statu  periVetornm.  v.  Quod  eTangelio 
Cbriati  evangellum  alteruta  aueeedet,  nimlrum  lex   apirltua    vi.  Spiritnalem   Intelllgentiem 

novi  testanienti   non   esse  comniissam  pontitioi   Rom.  sed  tantuni  lit terahni.     VII    S.,V.s  mult- 

nedea  Idoueoa  esse  ad  reliquna  homtuea  edoeeadoa  res  apiritualea  el   ajternaa.     \Ui.  I»<  >um 
JudsBoa  etiam   in  judaiamo   pertlnacea  beneficiia  cumulatnrum, et  nb  hostium   impugn 
liberal urum.     IX.   Keclcsia'   fjraacn   a  Uomana    secession,  in    excusabat.    lamlabat 
secundum  spiritum  uiagis  ambulare   asserebat,  quasi    Latinos.     Et  quod  sicut  films  operatur 
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New  Testament  was  never  confided  to  the  Popes— but  only  a 
knowledge  of  its  literal  signification.  The  Greeks  did  well  to 
separate  from  the  Roman  Church;  and  they  walk  more  according 
to  the  Spirit  than  the  Latins.  As  the  Son  works  the  Salvation 
of  the  Latins,  so  the  Eternal  Father  works  the  Salvation  of  the 
Greeks. 

Whatever  afflictions  God  may  send  the  Jews  in  this  world,  He 
will  still  protect  them,  and  deliver  them,  in  the  end,  from  all  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies ;  although  they  remain  in  their  Judaism. 

Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles,  were  by  no  means  perfect  in 
the  contemplative  life.  It  was  only  since  the  time  of  Abbot 
Joachim  that  contemplation  commenced  to  bring  forth  fruit.  Up 
to  his  time,  men  were  engaged  in  the  active  life,  which  was  useful 
then,  though  now  it  is  no  longer  so.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
clerical  Order  will  have  to  perish.*  A_nd  from  amidst  the  religious 
Orders,  one  Order  will  rise  up  more  worthy  than  all  the  rest;  and 
this  was  predicted  by  the  prophet,  when  he  said :  "  The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  goodly  places"!  No  man,  purely  a  man,  is 
capable  of  instructing  others,  if  he  does  not  walk  about  barefoot. 
Persons  who  go  about  barefoot  are  not  obliged,  as  other  men  are,  to 
expose  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  faith.  They  will  pass  over  to 
the  infidel,  when  they  are  persecuted  by  the  clergy  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  induce  the  infidel  to  make  war  against  the 
Roman  Church,  as  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse. 

These  propositions  are  sufficient  to  show  the  drift  of  the  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  and  how,  even  in  the  severe 
religious  Orders,  spirits  can  break  forth  which,  overpassing  every 
legitimate  control,  commit  those  very  errors  which  the  religious 
Order  to  which  they  attached  themselves  was  instituted  to  repress. 
A  kind  of  coarse  Manicheism  seems  to  have  pervaded  many  minds 


salutem  populi  Romani,  sive  Latini,  qui  filium  reprnesentat  ;  sic  Pater  opcratur  salutem  populi 
Graeci,  qui  spiritum  repraesentat.  X.  MonachoB  mm  tenei  i  ;nl  mortis  discrimen  subeundum,  et 
profundendum  sanguine  in  pro  defensione  lidei,  aut  conservation)-  ooltns  ehrtsti.  XI.  Bptrttum 
sanctum  recipere  aliquidab  ecclesia.  sicnt  christus  in  quantum  homo  acccpita  Spiritu  Sam-to." 
(Vid.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist  Eccl.,  Tarn.  X  V.,  Art.  III.,  p.  157.) 

*  "XII.  Christum  et  apostolos  vitae  contemplative  pertectiouem  non  fuisae  consequutos. 
XIII.  Vitam  activam  ad  tempos  usque  Joachim  abbatis  utilcin  fuisse,  snl  nunc  iuutilcm 
evasisse.  Vitam  vero  contemplativam  ab  ipso  Joachim  liuctuosain  fuisse,  el  amodo  in  ner- 
fectisejus  successoribus  perfectius  lnausuram,  fruetnsquc  latiiiam  unctions.  XIV.  Qm-mdam 
mouachorum  ordinem  futurum.  qui  diguitate  et  gloria  reliquis  nntecellet.  in  qno  ImplebitOT 
prophetia  Psalmistse  dicentis  :  Funes  cecultrunt  mihi  in  prtoelarli  :  etiam  haredittu  m?<>  prmqfarn  ttH 
mihi.  Et  qui  tunc  maxime  florebit  et  convalescet,  quuni  elertoorum  ordo  peribit  XV.  Blent 
in  primo  statu  mundi  commissum  tuit  a  patre  totuis  ecclesia-  regimen  ftltqufbus  ex  online  con- 
jugatorum,  sic  in  tertio  mundi  statu  eomiuitteudum  a  Npiiitu  Sancto  ellqulbua  ex  ordine 
mouachorum.  XVI.  Monachornm  pnefectos  ile  reeesen  a  s.-ccularibus.  et  reverslonc  ail  anti- 
quum populum  Judseorum  cogitare  debere.  XVII.  Pncrticatores  ultinii  st»tus  mundi  majoris 
dignitatis  et  auctoritatis  futmos,  quam  pnedicatores  eeelesue  niiinitiva-.  XVIII.  Pra-dicatores 
etdoctores  religiosos,  quando  infestabuntur  a  clericis  ad  lofldeles  trans! turos,  tiincnduinque 
ne  ad  hoc  trauseant,  ut  cogant  eos  in  pricliuni  contra  Rom.  ecclesiam.  juxta  doctriuam  loaunis, 
Apoc.  15.  Hos  errores  ex  libris  Joachim  abbatis,  et  verbis  ejus  ttmztsse  Uloruni  aucton-m.  et 
mnltos  habuisse  sectatores  sub  specie  quadam  sactitatis.  et  Ifbrnm  ilium  pestilerum, etd  titulus 
erat  Evangelium  JEternum,  ab  Alexaudro  IV.  fuisse  damnatum  Ptoloma-uH  bucensis  .  .  . 
testatur."    (Vid.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  III.,  p.  157,  158.) 

t  Psalm.,  XV.,  6. 
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about  this  time.*  The  smoke  of  the  contest  which  was  going  on 
about  them,  blinded  men's  vision.  Some  imagined  that  they  could 
see  on  earth  two  powers — two  militant  churches:  one,  carnal, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  the  other,  spiritual,  rejoicing 
in  all  the  liberty  which  is  given  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty. 

No  doubt,  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  day  were  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  authorities  at  Rome.  The  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel"  would  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  the  exponent 
of  a  large  class  of  dazed  fanatics,  and  heated  dreamers.  If  the 
anti-regular  party  could  only  manage  to  fasten  the  "  Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  on  the  backs  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  compromise  those  two  powerful  bodies  with  its 
corrupting  errors,  the  Holy  See  would  not  be  in  a  very  great  hurry 
to  maintain  their  chairs  for  them  at  the  University.  If  such  an 
issue  could  be  brought  about,  William  of  S.  Amour,  notwithstand- 
ing his  book  on  the  "  Perils,"  would  thus  achieve  the  victory  he 
so  ardently  desired. 

Whilst  William  and  his  party,  on  the  one  hand,  were  preparing 
their  attack  upon  the  friars,  on  the  other,  the  question  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Perils  "  was  being  discussed  with  considerable 
agitation.  The  professors  and  students  of  the  University  were  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  religious,  even  those  living 
in  the  distant  provinces,  were  thrown  into  painful  suspense  with 
regard  to  their  future  prospects,  seeing  themselves  opposed  by 
such  unscrupulous,  and  such  formidable  enemies.  Scandalized  at 
the  turn  things  were  taking — good  men  deeply  lamenting  sueh 
divisions  in  the  centre  of  Christian  learning;  and  rationalists  and 
libertines  making  a  mockery  of  religious  persons — the  bishops  of 
the  provinces  of  Sens,  and  Rheims,  who  happened,  at  the  time,  to 
be  in  Paris,  proposed  to  assemble  in  council ;  to  call  together  the 
most  able  theologians  from  the  provinces ;  and  once  for  all,  put 
an  end  to  these  scandalous  disputes.  But,  the  past  had  taught  the 
Dominicans  a  lesson.  There  was  very  little  to  be  gained  by  coining 
to  a  judgment  which  might,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  altogether  reversed 
by  a  higher  authority-!     King  Louis,  this  time,  was  more  circum- 

*  For  example :— -  Stadinghorunj  diabolksalusretUiii  Germania  erupit  (circa  mo),    p^mone 
magistro  utebantur;  qui  suit  diveraia  formis,  In  secretin  eorum  scholia  conaplenum  m  prsebebat, 
eoeque  suo  eultuJ  ae  servituti  adatrictoa,  ad  turpiuima  et  ipso  audita  borrenda  Sagittal  Inform- 
abfkt    C»i  morcin  gerentea,  extinctia  lncernie,  promiaenani  libidinem  aceendebant     Corpua 
Domini  singulis  annis  in  paacbate  da  maim  aaeeraotia  reeipiebaut,  illudque  in  nre  serranl 
cloaca  ilia  animata  in  latrinam  expnebaut.    Caalorum  Domlnnm  riolenter,  injnate,  rraudulenter, 
Lncifemm  ad  inferoa  detruaiaae  bfaapheraabant.    Omnia  Deoplaolta  non  agenda  liumo  porina 
agenda  qure  odit,  asaerebant  tartarel  bomlnea    ..."    Otherabeld(l«48):— "Romannm  Pon- 
tiucera  esse  hasretieum,  omnesque  episcopoeet  prelates  hjereel  pariter  ct  simonia  Infestos 
ligandl  ct  solvendt,  neque  eonficlendl  corpus  Cbristl  poteatatem  habere,  quod  mortalibua  pecea- 
tis  constrtctl  eaaent    neminem  omnino,  nee  papam,  nee  epiacopoa,  dirhiis  offlciis  el  sacratnen- 
tis  Lnterdicere  poaae.    ..."    Otbera,  like  the  Flagellants,  were  filled  with  spiritual  pi 
"  Neminem  enim  a  peccatia  absolvl  asaerebant,  qui  sect  a-  suasnomen  non  dedisset    Mnti 
audita  confession e,  a   peccatis  abaolvebant,  etai  LaioL"     (Natalia  Alexander.  Hist.  Em.,  Tom. 
XV..  Art.  IV..  p.  160,  Ifl.) 

t  "Ce  u'etoit  done  gu<res  ■  propoa,  que  Guillautue  de  SaintAinour  a\.  -r  de 

l'autorite  on  du  iioni  respectable  des  Eveques.  pour  reudre  moius  odieux  un  ouvrage,  qui  ue 
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spect  in  his  dealings  with  the  Holy  See.  Instead  of  deciding  the 
whole  question  off-hand  himself,  he  set  about  accomplishing  his 
good  intentions,  through  the  proper  channels.  He  sent  two 
doctors  of  theology  to  the  Court  of  Kome,  who  were  duly  in- 
structed, and  who  took  with  them  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
for  the  Pope's  examination.  The  Dominicans  also  sent  their 
representatives,  who  were  to  support  these  doctors,  and  to  defend 
the  Order  against  the  threatened  onslaught. 

Nor  was  the  University  idle.  It  despatched  a  powerful  depu- 
tation to  Rome,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  seculars ;  and  to 
make  the  Holy  See  fully  acquainted  with  that  terrible  book,  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel  "  of  the  Franciscans  ;  which 
had  been  adopted  by  members  of  the  regular  Order.  William  of 
S.  Amour  was  the  leader  of  this  deputation ;  then,  there  was  Odo 
of  Douai;  Christian,  Canon  of  Beauvais;  Nicholas  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  together  with  John  Belin,  and  the  Englishman  John  of 
Gecteville,  Rector  of  the  University.* 

It  can  be  imagined  what  sort  of  excitement  prevailed  at  Paris 
when  these  two  antagonistic  parties  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Eternal  City.  They  were  both  powerful.  Both  appeared  to  have 
strong  reason  for  acting  with  energy.  Each  was  intent  upon  pro- 
curing from  the  Holy  See  the  condemnation  of  the  other.  Both 
were  represented  by  men  of  great  acuteness  and  ability;  and  it 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  Mendicants  would  be  driven 
out  of  Paris,  together  with  the  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal  (ios- 
pel,"  which  was  connected  with  their  name;  or  whether  William 
of  S.  Amour,  and  his  followers,  would  have  to  submit  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  and  be  obliged, 
after  all,  to  work  side-by-side  with  the  despised  children  of  S. 
Francis  and  S.  Dominic. 

The  solemn  deputation  of  the  University,  as  became  grave  and 
learned  doctors,  after  long  and  careful  preparation  for  the  journey, 
finally  set  out  for  the  Eternal  City;  and,  after  a  somewhat  slow 


servit  qu'a  tiriter  de  plus  en  plus  les  esprits,  &  a  augmenter  tonjours  le  scandale.  BeiOfl  du 
Boulai,  &  quelques  autres  Historiens,  les  Eve.ques  de  S  PrOYiUM  de  Sens,  \  de  Cell*  de  Ruin*, 
qui  se  trouvoient  a  Paris,  offrirent  <le  tenir  un  ConcUe,  <>u  lla  pr6tendoienl  appellor  lei  plua  ha- 
biles  Th^ologieus  des  Provinces  roldnu,  pour  met  t  re  qnelqne  tin  a  oea  louguea  dimensions.  <iui 
faisoieut  rire  les  libertius,  &  gemir  tous  les  geus  de  bleu  Mais  le  passe  ilevoll  instruire  pour 
l'avenir;  It  il  etoit  tacile  de  prevoir,  que  tout  <•<•  qui  pourrott  etre  fait  aana  la  participation,  ou 
le  conseutemeut  du  Pape,  ue  sutBroit  pas  pour  terminer  one  affaire,  dout  8a  Salntete  etOft 
comme  saisie  depuis  long-terns."    (Touron,  Lxv.  II.,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  128.) 

*  "  C'est  pourquoi  Louis  envoyaeu  Cour  de  Rome  deu\  Doctenn,  blen  Instratt*  de  ses  In- 
tentions, qui  portereut  avec  eux  le  livre  de#i>erila  den  dernier*  terns,  pour  le  t'aiie  examiner  par  le 
Pape.  L'Universite  euvoya  aussi  des  Depute* de  mi  pari  ;  tcavoir,  GuJUaunie  de  S.  Amour.  Odon 
deDoua.y;  Chretien,  Cliauoiue  de  Beauvais:  Nicolas  de  Bar-sur-Anlie :  Jean  Beliu,  Ac  .Jean  de 
Gecteville,  Auglois,  Recteur  de  l'Uuiversit6,  qui  deroient  ponrauirre  de  leur  etti  la  eondaniiuv 
tion  d'un  autre  livre  anonyme,  &l  encore  plus  dangereux,  appellc*  fJCvangtU  tUnuA.  Lei  Pf. 
Precheurs  rirent  partlr  en  iiniue  tems  qnelquea  ReUkiens  pour  l'ltaiie.  dependant  les  eapi  it  m. 
dans  la  Capitale  du  Boraume,  etoient  dans  1'agitatTon  qu'on  pent  Imaginer.  ohaeun  prenani 
parti  pour  on  contre  les  Reguliers,  aelon  sou  Inclination.  Mali  him  Parti,  qui  raoonte  cea  tails, 
n'etoit  pas  lui-me.me  exemt  de  partialite,  aiusi  que  le  reiuarque  M.  Kleury."  (Touron,  IM>  II., 
Chap.  VIII.,  p.  128,  129.)  H  M  J        l 
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advance,  at  length  reached  Anagni,  where  the  Pope,  Alexander 
IV.,  was  holding  his  Court.*  It  found  that  the  Envoys  of  King 
Louis,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Dominicans,  had  arrived 
before  them,  and  had  already  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Holy  See  the  incriminated  book  of  William  of  S.  Amour.  Alex- 
ander, at  once,  appointed  four  Cardinals  to  examine  it:  Eudes  de 
Chateauroux,  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Tusculum;  John  Francioge, 
Cardinal-priest  of  the  title  of  S.  Lawrence;  Hugh  of  S.  Caro, 
Cardinal-priest  of  the  title  of  S.  Sabina;  and  John  de'  Ursini, 
Cardinal-deacon  of  the  title  of  S.  Nicholas,  j 

The  Holy  Father  was  not  content  with  one  commission.  He 
instructed  the  General  of  the.  Dominicans,  Humbert  de  Romanis, 
to  have  the  work  thoroughly  examined  by  theologians  of  the 
Order;  \  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Thomas  of  Aquino  employed 
amongst  the  number. 

The  Saint  had,  during  all  this  time,  been  continuing  his  labours 
of  teaching,  preaching,  and  private  sanctification,  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  and  turmoil  that  raged  round  him.§  He  had  his  duty 
to  do,  and  he  did  it.  He  did  not  look  beyond  it.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  what  obedience  had  placed  before  him;  and  he 
was  in  his  vocation.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occu- 
pations, the  command  came  to  him  to  gird  himself  for  the  strife. 
The  General  sent  him  orders  to  leave  his  routine  of  occupations 
at  Paris,  and  to  come  at  once  to  Italy,  to  engage  in  the  great  con- 
test that  was  at  its  height;  and  to  defend,  by  his  extraordinary 
ability,  the  honour  of  the  Order  in  which  he  had  made  his  vows. 

S.  Thomas,  without  delay,  set  about  obeying  the  injunctions  of 
his  superior.  The  Franciscans  also  were  in  full  activity,  and  sent 
their  best  men  forward  to  Anagni,  to  defend  the  children  of  the 
Seraphic  Father.  They,  as  well  as  the  Dominicans,  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  the  peril  of  the  attack  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  S.  Bonaventure  was  sent  on  the  same  errand  as  S. 
Thomas.||     T|ie  venerable  Albertus  Magnus  had,  a  year  ago,  gone 

*  Werner  speaks  thus:— "  Vert'olpen  wir  zuerst  den  Verlaut'  der  Dage  wMtt  WflhdaPl 
Schrift.    Bogleieb  Bach  VArSffantliebhung  deraelben  batten  itch  arwet  In  Parte  aaweeenda  His- 

cliot'e,  von  Sens  uud  Itlieiins,  ailBeboteU,  <lie  Nadir  anf  einetii   Pioviiicialcoueil  untiTsuehcn  mid 

anagleioben  in  teanen.  Indeaa  Inelten  die  Domlnleaner  neeb  ihren  bteher  nameDtea  Brfaaroa. 
pen  mil  Qrnnd  dufi'ir.  data  obne  Daewteehentreten  ties  Papetea  fine  endgultig*  Auatragnng  der 
Baobe  iilobt  an  erretchen  sein  wtirde,  and  riethen  daher,  nntntttelbar  den  rftantachen  Btnbl  rate- 
oheideu  an  laaeen.  Knnijj  Lndwig  rieng  Merenfein,  and  ■andtc  Wilbeha'a  Bebrifl  an  Aletandor 
iv..  der damala  ateb  in  Anagni  eufluelt.  Per  Papal  beanftractc  aonril  rler Gardteito  nut  dereu 
Pruftuig:  dm  Gardinalbteefiof  Budea  von  Tuscnhim.  die  Cardinalprieater  Johana  Fraactean  and 
Hugo  von  St.  Caro  mid  den  Caidinaldiacon  Johann  dc'  Uisiui."     (\\d.  1.,  da>  III., p.  161.) 

t  Vid.  Hidltirium,  Ord.  Pried.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  318. 

t  Vid.  liullarium,  Ord,  Prced.,  Vol  I.,  p.  319.     Note,  "  Damnat." 

§  "Ma  eosa  niarnvipliosa  in   quanta   (tagmente    fn   ebe  imjnietando  le  dettfl  turbulenxe  di 
Pari^i  quasi  tutta  PBuropa,  eaaeuda  one*  turbtui  neiio  apatto  di  <>tt<>  anni per tutto i 
ranima  pert  di  Tomaso  tuitociie  m-i  vivo  toeeato,  goaVra nn etel  tranqnUlo e  eereno.  aetaa 
puntO  alt<  rarsi ;  tanto  era  egli  d'ogni  anioiproprio  dtepoglteto :  potendoseli  inolto  bene  adattaro 
quell'  elogio,  da  cssn  all'naoni  aagglo  appropriate:  •'mimns  aapianib  mt  quasi  mrnmdm*  aapar 

luiiam  :  xsmprr  ,-nim  m  sfnniliitr  rst.'  "     (FrigertO,  lAb,  I..  >'<'!>.   V..  n.  1 1 .  ;>.  A ) 

l|  Frtgerio  apemka  of  tbeee  t  wo  great  men  with  enthaateaaa  :— ••  Paroa  qneetl  daa  santi.  come 
habbiuni  dctto,  chiari&siiui  luuii  di  quel  aeeolo,  de'  qnali  parlando  Bteto  Papa  V.  iu  una  sua  Bulla, 
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from  the  depths  of  Germany  to  take  the  post  of  danger,  and  to 
be  ready,  with  his  vast  learning  and  experience,  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  holiness  and  truth.     However  great  the  dangers  may 
have  been  with  which  the  Mendicants  were  threatened,  one  thing 
is  certain,  viz.,  that  they  had  most  able,  and  most  saintly  defenders 
on  their  side.    For  their  champions  were  filled  with  truth,  and 
justice,  and  heroism ;  they  were  gifted  with  high  and  noble  natures ; 
and  they  were  animated  with  true  spirit  of  sacrifice,  for  they  had 
been  trained  in  the  science  of  the  Saints.     It  is  evident  that  this 
was  a  supreme  moment  for  the  religious  Orders,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  monastic  life.     The  rationalistic,  and  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple were  coming  into  collision.     The  serious  view  taken  by  Pope 
Alexander ;  the  care  of  the  regulars  to  select  their  best  men  for 
their  defence,  and  the  very  fact  of  calling  them  in  from  Germany 
and  France ;  then  the  efforts  of  the  University,  with  its  powerful 
deputation,  all  point  to  an  important  and  acknowledged  crisis* 
How  did  the  contest  end  ?     Its  history  will  not  take  very  long  to 
tell.    Three  able  pens  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  regu- 
lar Orders:   that  of   Albert,  that  of   Bonaventure,  and  that  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino.     But  of  the  three,  that  of  S.  Thomas  was 
the  most  powerful,  in  logic,  lucidity,  and  method ;  and  to  him 
may  fairly  be  attributed  the  final  overthrow  of  that  arrogance  and 
despotism,  which  the  Paris  professors  had  ever  displayed  in  their 
relations  with  the  Mendicants-! 

The  General  of  the  Dominicans  was  exceedingly  troubled,  when 


8i  stende  nell'  infrascritte  parole,  che  recate  nel  volgar  nostro.  cosl  sonano:  Quest!  sono  tine 
olivi,  e  due  candcdieri  snlendenti  mdla  casadi  I>IO,  i  quali  com  Tolio  <lella  eani.i  .  ©OB  la  jjjMjt 
della  loro  seientia  tutta  la  Chiesa  illustrauo.  Quest  i  per  eingolsr  provideniia  ili  Dlo  lisriron 
come  due  stelle  nel  niedesimo  tempo  di  due  chianssimi  Ordhii  per  difendere  la  cattoliea  !>• - 
ligione,  e  con  le  lor  fatiche  aitarla  e  servirla.  Da  qneatl  <ln<  tantl  Instituti.  come  da  una  fertile 
elieneoltivata  terra,  escono  ogni  giorno  cou  la  divina  gratia  atnmiiabili  e  t'ruttiiose  plailte,  die 
souo  gli  huomini  per  sautita,  o  per  dottrina  insigni.  tutti  rirolti  a  aoeeorrere  la  nave  di  I'i.io 
per  tante parti  dad'onde  e  dalle  tempeste  eombattnta,  per  porgere  aiuto  al  Romano  Pontefloe, 
che  lie  regge  il  timoue,  e  con  tanta  fatica  e  sollectitudiue  la  governa."  (Friyerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap. 
V., p.  33,34.) 

*  Tourou  defends  the  theologians  who  took  part  on  the  side  of  the  regulars  in  this  strife 
from  all  thought  of  uncharitableness:— "  lis  scavoient  se  meprieer  en*  inejnea.  aimei  iinoere- 
mentleurs  ennemis,  oublier,  on  pardonner  le.s  injures.  &  soutltii  arec  patience  d'etre  persecutes 
pour  la  justice.  Mais  ils  ne  croyoient  paa  que  cea  granda  eentimenta,  que  I'hninilite  k  la  el 
ehr^tienne  doiveut  mettre  dans  le  eCBIir  de  tens  Its  \<  -litaliles  Disciples  <le  J.  C.  ptiaaeol  jamais 
etre  incompatihles  avec  le  zele  le  plus  vif.  qui  nous  oblige  quclquclois  a  nous  clever  a\ec  torn-, 
pour  les  intrets  de  la  Religion,  coutre  les  cut  reprises  de  eeux  <|in  ne  craigncnt  |  >» » i  1 1 1  da  I'alta- 
quer.  Telle  £toit  la  niaxime  d'uu  aucien  Pere,  dont  not  re  Saint  a  fait  mention  dans  plusieurs 
endroitsde  sa  Somme,  &  qu'il  a  inise  en  usage  dans  P  occasion.  La  patience  d'uu  partioolier,  qui 
sautfre  en  silence,  it  sans  se  plaiudre,  les  outrages  qui  sont  faits  en  sa  peraonne,  eat  \  entable- 
ment digne  de  louange,  dit  S.  Chrysostome  ;  mais  ce  enroll  one  Indifference  orimlnelle  &.  pleine 
d'imphite,  quede  Be  montrer  insensibile  a  ce  qui  est  eontraire  a  1'honiieur  de  Diem  lid*  m  Be* 
ligion.  In propriis ivjuriis  esse  quempiavi  patientem  laudabile  est;  injuria*  autem  Dei  dissimtilare 
nimis  est  impium."     (Liv.  II,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  130.) 

t  "  Fre.re  Bonaventure  avait  ^galement  recu  de  sea  sup^rieurs  l'ordre  de  se  remlre  en  Italie 
pour  le  meme  motif.  Albert  le-Grand,  leur  maitre  et  leur  inodele.  venu  du  fond  de  I'AIleBMgne, 
oil  nous  l'avons  laisse,etait  deja  depuis  un  an  sur  le  poini  attaqne.  La  religion  oonvoquc  le  ban 
et  l'arriere-garde  des  iutelligences  devolves  a  son  service.     IV  rendes-YOtta  general  grandti  sin- 


gulie.renient,  a  nos  yeux,  le  peril  qui  la  menacait.  le    talent   de   GnUlanme   de    Saint  Ainom •,    la 
*  jsance  du  parti  qui  mareliait  sous  ses  enseignes."     (Bareille,  Chap.  X  I'll.,  p.  1H7.) 
"  Zugleieh  hefahl  er  dem  Ordensgeneral    Humbert,  die    Scbrift   ditrch  Tbeologeu    Mil 


dens  genau  prnfen  an  lassen,  nud  beaengte  den  Vfnnaeh,  daaa  aneh  Thomaa  von  Aquino  bless 

heigezogen  wiirde.     Tbomas  verliess   im    An  ft  rag    seiner   Oberdeu  obne  Ver/.ug  l'ai  is.  and  era- 
chieu  zu  Anagni  am  piipstlicheu  Hofe,  wo  er  uach  eiujahriger  Trennung  seine u  Lehrt 
■wieder  faud ;  bald  darauf  traf  audi  Bouaveutura  eiu."    (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Vaj>.  III. .  p.  ltd,  lttt.) 
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fee  saw  the  tempest  which -threatened  to  burst  over  those  gentle 
and  loving  beings  confided  to  his  charge.  And  even  had  not  the 
Holy  Father  sent  him  a  command,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
called  to  his  assistance,  at  this  hour,  the  most  learned  and  acute 
doctors  belonging  to  the  Order.  Now  the  General  seems  to  have 
placed  his  greatest  trust  in  the  genius  and  address  of  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  There  was  not  one,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Paris 
schools,  who  had  so  swift  an  eye  for  error,  such  self-command, 
such  lucid  power  of  exposition,  and  such  boundless  gentleness  and 
charity.  He  would  be  the  man  to  unmask,  and  thoroughly  to 
expose,  the  sophisms  of  S.  Amour.* 

The  Dominicans  had  a  house  at  Anagni ;  and  the  friars-preach ers 
there,  were,  as  may  be  conceived,  in  great  agitation  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  trial  which  was  coming  off.  On  the  arrival 
amongst  them  of  S.  Thomas  from  Paris,  the  General  summoned 
a  Chapter  of  the  brethren.  He  wished  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
cheer  and  encourage  them  in  their  suspense.  He  called  the 
Angelical  from  his  place — and  we  can  see  the  brothers,  in  imagin- 
ation, with  their  loving  and  wondering  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Saint 
— whilst  Humbert  addressed  him  thus:  "Behold,  my  son,"  he 
said,  "  Behold  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies,  is  left  to  your  lights,  and  to  your  zeal  for  its  defence. 
Take,  therefore,  this  fatal  book  which  has  excited,  or  has  added  to 
the  storm  which  rages  against  us,  and  which  appears  likely  to 
give  trouble  to  the  Church  for  some  time  to  come,  and  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  fruit  which  would  otherwise  spring  from  our 
preaching,  and  from  the  example  of  lives  which  are  without  re- 
proach. Read  it,  examine  it,  and  see,  before  God,  how  it  had  best 
be  answered  ;  not  in  order  to  keep  alive,  but  to  bring  to  an  end, 
the  scandal  into  which  the  Church  is  plunged.  I  here  unite  my 
own  prayer  to  the  command  which  comes  to  you  from  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ."  f 

*  Tooco  speaks  of  William  of  S.  Amour's  action  against  the  rcsrulars  thus:— ,;  Predict  us  Hoe- 
tor  [S  Thomas]  I'arisiis  destruxit  aliuni  <le  novo  exoi  turn  [evrorein]  :  qui  error  non  lint  ah  in- 
tideli  commeiitatione  exortus.  seel  a  tidelibus,  in  line  non  tidclihus.  (iuillielmu  de  Sanetn  Aumw, 
Nc»ern  et  aliis  eonun  sequacibus  adinventus.  Qui  erruudo  dieehant.  quod  Beligiooi  BHSUdiCM 
tes.  non  lahoraiites  maniluis.  non  poterant  in  sola  stndii  conteiiiplatione  salvari.  eonsiliornm 
perfection!  et  aupererogatasjustttUB  detrahentea  :  addentcs  et  nitiltu  alia  erroues  annul  et  fal>a 
sopliisuiala  contra  religiosos,  paupertatein,  et  eonun  salutaria  Institute;  volentcs  fnnilitua 
paupcrtatis  Ileligiones  auffodere,  quoa,  soil  cos  Minulante  iuvidia,  non  pntcrant  tolcrare.  Quo- 
rum errot  taitto  niagia  perioulum  Rdelibuaaffarebat,  quanta  magia  magistratna  anctorltaa  Bden 

dabat  :  quein  emu  rodigiaseni  in  script)*,  aceusavcrunt  suain  nialitiam.  a  qua  nee  diulius  nndi- 
tantt  s.  duni  scriberent'.  sc  avertcre  noluerunt  :   advcitciv   nolciites.  quanta  eiat  Iniqilitaa  Sanc- 

toa  Del  e\  sola  invidia  impngnare,  qui  ad  eonun  parnleieui  volnmen  volans  nialedictionta  el 

impictatis    ha-retica-  scripsei  unt.     Quod  turn  ut  in  mires  divulgaret  ur  uni  I  I 

Saiipcruni  Eteligioaornm  inl'aniiam.  et  subversionem  reliirionis  paupcrtatis  et  \it:c.  ae  in  luinaiu 
ejectionis  perpet ua\  sanet issimo  Patri  Dotnlno  Clementi  Papa  quarto,    [\J  quasi   zelatores   Ec- 
clcsia>.  et  propugUfttOrea  tidei  oht  uleruut .''     (Tocco.  Moll,  in  I'itn.  *\<i>.  11'..  B»  .'o.  /<.  664.) 
t   "  Le  General  de  l'Ordro  de  saint  Dominique,  pour  se  consoler  lui-meine  dans  la  \ 

tion.  dout  il  etoit  penitre,  fe  raeenrer  an  manic  tame  i'eaprit  de  -  ;  t.-lirs 

inquietudes,  qua  leur  eausoit  la  eont  in  nation  de  taut  de  troubles,  aaaeiubln  to 

la  Couiniunnutc.  k  adrcssant  son  liiscours  a  Tlionias  d'Aquin.  il  lui  paila  a  pen  pn  - 

Voiia.  moo  Bla,  1'Ordre  de  saint  Dotuiuiqne  attaque  par  de  puiaaana  ennenua 

tenant  coutie  a  vos  luinieies  i;  a  votre  zele.    i'rein-z  done  re  Inn   fatal,  qui  a  excite,  ou  aug- 
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When  the  General  had  made  an  end,  S.  Thomas  approached 
him,  and  received  out  of  his  hands  the  book  of  William  of  S. 
Amour ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  brethren,  he  implored  them  to 
assist  him  by  their  earnest  prayers;  and  having  left  the  Chapter- 
room,  he  quietly  retired  to  his  cell.* 

But  before  S.  Thomas  set  himself  down  to  the  task  appointed 
to  him,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  sought  for  light 
and  strength  in  prayer.  He  humbled  himself  before  his  Lord, 
and  after  having  poured  out  his  whole  soul  before  his  Master, 
and  begged  for  help,  and  guidance,  he  sat  down  in  his  place,  drew 
the  book  before  him,  opened  it,  and  examined  it,  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  that  quickness  and  penetration  for  which  his  intellect 
was  justly  celebrated.  As  by  intuition,  when  he  had  once  grasped 
his  plan,  he  saw  through  the  entire  fallacy  of  his  opponent,  and 
detected  all  the  trickery  whereby  William  thought  to  substantiate 
and  bolster  up  his  allegations.  We  are  assured  that  the  Angelical 
had  mastered  the  whole  work,  and  had  formed  in  his  mind  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  it,  in  less  time  than  a  professor  of  ordinary 
ability  would  have  required  for  understanding  its  drift,  and  for 
discovering  its  leading  artifices. 

It  can  Avell  be  imagined  how  eagerly  the  convent  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  young  professor's  studies ;  and  how  both  young  and 
old  prayed  fervently  to  God  to  give  him  the  grace  to  overthrow 
his  adversary.  The  following  day,  the  General  again  assembled 
the  Chapter.!  Thomas  appeared  once  more  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren,  like  an  angel  of  peace,  bringing  joy  to  their  hearts. 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said  to  them,  "  let  us  place  our  confidence  in  His 

ment6  l'orage  contre  nous,  k  qui  parott  si  propre  a  troubler  long  tenia  toutc  PBgllae,  &  ft  cm- 
pecher  une  partie  du  fruit,  que  nousdevrions  y  lain-  par  uoa  predications,  li  par  I'exemple  dune 
vie  sans  reproche.  Lisez,  examines,  voyez  devant  Dfeo,  <<■  <|U  '••  0*U1  "nl  tic  n-pnndrc.  non  pas 
pour  continuer :  niais  pour  fain*  cesser  an  plutot  le  scandalc.  Jc  joins  Id  ma  priere  an  roin- 
mandetneut,  que  vous  en  fait  le  Vicaire  de  .1.  C."     (Touron.  I.ir.  II.,  Ohtp,  IX..  /-.  i::»,  131.) 

*  "  Ritrovaudosi  all'hora  il  Generale  in  Parigi  oVe  era  san  Toiuhso.  ehuuno  i  l'adi  i  ddla  He- 
ligione  a  Capitolo ;  k  a  quelli  eon  le  laurinn-  a-^li  occlii  eapouendo  fl  raoceaM  dell'opinioul  <li 
Guglielmo,  loro  prego,  clie  aftatigar  -si  dovesscro  per  potore  ovhwe  a  talc  opinion!,  lc  tanto  pin  si 
dovevano  in  questo  sforzarsi  ;  perche  1'antor  del  libro,  chcia  Guglielmo  era  huonio  dl  gran 
fama  per  lettere.  AU'hora  san  TomtMO  picse  quell  Ubro  leggendolo,  k  nel  leggerlo  vi  ■eoperaa 
molte  bugie.  Conobbe  eliandin.  die  lautoie  non  era  spenlo  ila  alt  in  sold,  ehc  ila  un'ndio, 
c'haveva  contro  la  Carita:  per  questo  a  i  I'adri  della  Religioue  rivoltandnsi  m-ll'istcsso  taOfO* 
ove  erauo  congregati.  mostrando  breveniente  l'avcrsaria  inaliguita.  lor  disse,  Hie  M  '1  DMO  del 
rispondere  dato  l'havessero,  sperava  con  l'aiuto  del  Spiiito  Santo  ritiutarlo  a  t'atto:  si  eb«  Ml 
piunou  bavesse  da  comparire  nel  mondo  cosi  niaiiitesta  hielcia^^iiie.  Tut  t  i  i  padrl  Mtpendo 
quanto  era  grande  il  valore  di  S.  Toniaso,  biedero  a  lui  questo  peso  pregaudolo,  che  il  pictoso 
officio  niandasse  in  essecutione."    (Vita,  p.  18,  19.) 

t  Tocco  tbus  speaks  of  tbis  crisis  of  tbe  regulars:— "  Quod  cum  ad  pet  it  inucm  Itex.i.ndi 
Patris  Fratris  Joannis  de  Vercellis  pnefati  Magfctri  OrdinU,  eul  incumbebat,  de  mandato  Suunnl 
Pontificis,  praedicto  volumiui  respondere.  fnisset  pradicto  Doetori  emu  Anoguiw  in  Capltulo 
esset  coram  Fratribus  non  sine  singultu  et  lacrvmis  MfigtUktum,  qui  de  statu  Onlinis  et  pagam 
adversariorum  tarn  gravium  dubitabant:  Frater  Tliomas  i|isimi  volumen  acipiciis.  et  M  l-'m- 
trura  orationibus  recommendans,  enm  perlegisset  atteutius.  et  Intellexiaeel  piot'uinlius.  i  .--..•  i  it 
prsedictos  Magistros,  quos  non  amor  agnitff  veritatis  afflabat.  nee  /.lus  fraternal  Militia  RCOen< 
derat,  sed  veritatis  remula.  et ■  inimica  caritatis  invidia  pemrgehat.  a  fuiidainent  la  i  1 1  M •■■•■  Bdei, 
et  male  intellexisse  Sanctorum  auctoritatea  Indnctaa.  Dude  vocal  is  iteniui  in  Capitnlodc  BMW 
dato  Magistri  Ordinis  Fratribus.  Frater  Thomas  alllat us  diviuo  Npirilii.  quo  in  omnibus  ageba- 
tUT,  dixit:  Fratres,  in  Deum  cnnlidite.  qui  rot  voeavit  In  suuin  obscquium:  quia  libelliiin  legi 
lmpugnantispertidije,  et  inveni  ipsum  male  fundatiim  In  veritate  ti.lei.  et  male  cnnsti  uctuiii 
Sanctorum  auctoritatibus  in  auxilium  fuleimenti.  Ooi  nefondo  libello  invocato  Sanrto  Spiiitu. 
qui  talsa  denudat.  cum  revelat  abseondita,  pel  libclluui  \  eritati  consonum  respondebo."  (Tocco 
in  Vita,  Boll,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  20,  p.  664.) 
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powerful  goodness  Who  has  drawn  us  to  His  service.  The  book 
which  has  caused  you  so  much  anxiety,  will  not  bring  upon  you 
the  evil  it  announces.  God  has  given  me  the  grace  to  discover 
whatever  is  false,  captious,  erroneous,  and  impious  in  it.  With 
our  Lord's  assistance,  I  shall  bring  into  such  clear  light  the  faults 
with  which  it  is  filled ;  and  shall  make  it  to  be  so  sensibly  felt 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  is  contrary  to  the  grounds  of 
faith,  and  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Fathers — whose  writings  the 
author  has  misused — that,  after  the  judgment  which  the  Holy 
See  will  then  pronounce  upon  it,  the  faithful  will  take  no  more 
notice  of  it ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  simply  be  to  condemn  its 
teaching,  and  to  reject  it,  with  all  the  contempt  which  it  de- 
serves ! "  * 

These  words  must  have  greatly  consoled  and  encouraged  those 
who  heard  them.  Few  men,  who  have  not  devoted  themselves 
to  serve  God  in  religion,  under  certain  conditions  of  heroism,  can 
wholly  realize  the  sovereign  love  which  religious  men  feel  for  the 
religious  state.  There  is  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  strong, 
tender,  enduring;  there  is  the  love  of  son  for  mother,  boundless 
and  pure,  as  it  is  mighty  and  sweet;  there  is  the  love  of  brother 
for  brother,  equally  enchaining,  mutually  close  and  uncompro- 
mising;  there  is  the  love  of  country,  vague  perhaps,  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  want  of  outline,  all-pervading  in  the  spirit :  but  there  is  a 
love  which,  when  once  it  has  fastened  its  grapples  in  the  heart, 
more  fully  masters  the  human  spirit  than  all  of  these  together — 
for  it  is  more  powerful  in  its  grasp  of  the  entire  man,  it  more 
completely  satisfies  the  highest  cravings  of  his  being,  and  binds 
itself,  with  more  heroic  bonds,  about  his  heart — and  that  love  is 
the  soul's  love  of  Christ,  intensified  by  the  vows  of  religion.  It 
is  the  passion  of  the  Saints.  Its  condition  is  sacrifice  of  self — 
and  by  that  sacrifice,  by  that  one  moral  death,  the  spirit  rises  up 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  A  true  monk  is  a  ma.n  who  is  dead,  and 
out  of  whose  perfect  self-annihilation,  out  of  the  tomb  of  whose 
royal  sacrifice,  the  glorious  spirit  of  Christ  is  born.  Such  a  man, 
in  one  word,  no  longer  lives,  but  Christ  it  is  who  lives  in  him. 

Now  it  was  for  this  principle  of  life  and  death  that  the  Angelical 
had  to  combat.    Was  this  principle  to  be  cutout,  root  and  branch, 

*  "  Aprfcs  8'fitrc  huinilie  devant  le  Seigneur,  k.  avoir  rgpandu  son  ame  en  sa  presence,  il 
ouvro  it>  three,  qn'on  Vm  eharge*  de  reenter  \  il  iit.il  nureoort,  il  examine  tout,  itm  eett< 

1 1  at  ion  qui  lui  est  naturelle:  (in  premier  coup  d'oil  il  appereoit  tout  le  toihle  de  l'Ou  majO,  k. 
tons  les  artitire>  de  l'Auteur.     Le  plan  dune    Refutation    eoiuplette  est   tout    tonne.  pi  <  s.piVn 

moina  de  tenia  qti'U  o'en  taut  ponr  lire  on  Beril   rempli  de  mflle  anbetlHtee,  Ac  (ran  gmaal 

nomine  de  passages,  employes  avee  autant    d'esprit    que  de  niamnise  t'oi 

"  Le  Chapitie  ayant  etc  aaaemble  le  lendemain  per  le  Pere  (ieneral.  Tliomas  parol  au  milieu 

de  aee  frerea,  comma  on  ange  <ie  palx,  <pii  porta  la  lote  dans  it-ur  eeanr.  Re  ereUrnea  point, 
leur  (lit  eel  autre  Joaeph,  niettona  toute  notre  oonneooe  en  la  paJaaante,  bonte*  de  oelul  qal 
nous  a  appellee  a  son  aerriee.    De  Hvto  ipii  rona  a  allarmcs.  ne  rona  fen  pas  tool  le  nal  qo'U 

vous  aunonee.  Dieu  ma  tail  la  naoe  de  dccouvrir  tout  ee  (Hi'il  coutieut  de  faux,  de  captieux, 
d'enoue  ic  d'imple."     (Touron.  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  IX..  p.  131.) 
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and  to  be  dragged  away  and  buried  in  the  earth ;  or  charred  in 
the  kiln  of  human  passion,  till  all  life  was  extinct— till  it  was 
withered,  and  all  its  sap  was  dry  ?  Were  love,  and  adoration,  and 
reverence,  and  purity,  to  rule  ?  or  were  conceit,  and  pride,  and 
self-assertion,  and  carnality,  to  domineer?  Were  old  standards 
and  patterns  to  be  torn  to  shreds,  and  new  ones  to  take  their 
places?  Such  questions  as  these  must  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  many  holy  men,  whilst  S.  Thomas  was  penning  his  reply  to 
William  of  S.  Amour. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  Saint  had  time  fully  to  prepare 
his  defence  of  his  Order,  and  his  answer  to  the  book  of  William 
of  S.  Amour.*  He  was  called  upon  to  plead  before  the  Pope, 
surrounded  by  his  Court.  Displaying  his  own  inimitable  lucidity, 
logic,  and  arrangement,  the  Saint  read  through  his  apology  for 
the  religious  life,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  august  assembly  in 
the  world.  He  not  only  poured  forth  a  continuous  stream  of 
argument  and  learning,  but  he  was  also  ready  to  reply  to  all 
objections,  and  to  solve  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  advanced-!  It  must  have  been  a  glorious  moment  for 
S.  Thomas  when  he  found  that,  by  degrees,  the  force  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  the  simplicity  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  purpose,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  learned  audience; 
and  when  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  carrying  with  him  the  hearts 
and  intelligences  of  the  learned  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  Colic-'1, 
as  well  as  the  good  will  of  the  Pope  himself.  Touron  says  that 
the  Holy  Father  admired  him,  the  Sacred  College  applauded  him, 
and  the  whole  Roman  Curia  now  saw  clearly  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  that  mighty  struggle  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  its 
valuable  time,  and  which  had  kept  minds  in  a  state  of  continual 
agitation,  both  in  Italy  and  France. 

When  the  Angelical  had  concluded  his  discourse,  the  four  Car- 
dinals who  had  been. commissioned  to  examine  the  "Perils  of  the 
Last  Times,"  gave  in  their  report.  The  document  was  drawn  pp 
with  that  perspicuity  and  order  for  which  the  Roman  mind  is 
celebrated.];     It  declared  that,  in  the  work  which  had  been  sifted, 

*  "Quern  cum  iu  modico  tempore  de  mandato  Snmmi  Pontlfieia  perfeciaeet.  reapondena 

argumentis  nefaiiis  et  superpositi*  tidei  fiiiidimicntis,  libelluni  Stttmno  Pontifiol  obtnlit  Qttam 
acceptaua  et  vere  Catholicum  judicans,  condeiimiiiiv  llbellnm  oppoaltnm,  ct  in  lid*  ■uapeetUU). 
Quern  libellum  ad  explicandam  eorum  uialitiaiu,  et  Dei  justltiam  a  Dei  Vieario  iiuplorandiim  sic 
iucepit:  Quouiam  ecee  iuimici  tui  sonuerunt,  et  qui  oilenmt  te  extiilcnint  caput.  Super  iiopn- 
lum  tuum  inaliguaverunt  consilium  et  eogitaverunt  adveraua  Senetoa  tuos  etc.  Qnem  libnim 
non  est  visus  priedictus  Doctor  sic  composuisse  humano  ingeuio,  sed  pot  i  us  in  Spirit  u  a<<  episo- 
de dextera  sedentis  in  throno."    (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  IV..  n.  20,  p.  664. ) 

t  "Peu  de  jours  lui  sont  accordes.  il  est  vrai,  pour  remplir  le  plan  qu'il  a  COttOHI  Ifl  pape 
vent  bientdt  entendre,  au  milieu  de  son  senat,  l'ftpologlfl  des  institutions  qn'avait  Hi  rndeiuetlt 
attaquees  1' habile-  docteur  de  Paris.  Tbouias  se  rend  au  jour  marqne:  il  ae  lerfl  an  milieu  de 
cette  assemblee,  la  plus  imposante,  sans  doute,  de  l'nniver.s:  il  plaide  sveo  I'eloqaenefl  d« 
la  cause ;  de  son  ordre  et  de  tous  ceux  qui  lui  sont  unis  ]>ar  lfl  ini"nic  eaprit  et  la  mAmfl  Ohaiiti. 
La  clialeur  de  ses  sentiments.  I)ien  loin  de  nuire  a  la  clart<-  dfl  aefl  preuvea,  k  la  loirtqne  d 
raisonueiuents,  leur  communique  plus  de  puissance  et  de  vie."     (Bareille,  '/„,/,.   \  !'//../».  i:i!i.) 

i  The  Cardinals  whom  Natalia  Alexander  calls  "  doctissimi."  reported  as  follows:— "  In  ipso 
quxdam  perversa  et  reproba  contra  potestatcm  ct  awctoritatcm   Rom.  Poutiflcis,  ct  I  | 
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there  were  to  be  found  sentiments  whic-Ii  were  perverse,  many 
propositions  which  were  absolutely  false,  scandalous,  erroneous, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  saints  and  to  piety,  injurious  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  bishops,  and  to  the  honour 
of  several  religious  Orders  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  which 
had  produced  much  fruit  for  the  Church,  by  eloquently  preaching 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  manifesting  zeal  for  souls. 

Having  read  this  report,  and  examined  the  principal  propo- 
sitions which  the  Cardinals  had  considered  worthy  of  reprobation, 
the  Holy  Father  passed  sentence  upon  the  book,  in  the  form  of  a 
Bull,  dated  the  fifth  of  October,  1256.*  This  Bull  declares  the 
entire  work  to  be  condemned,  as  iniquitous,  criminal,  execrable. 
It  commands  all  who  possess  the  same  to  burn  it  within  eight 
days,  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  and  it  forbids  any  one, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  read  it,  to  approve  of  it,  or  to  sustain  it  in 
any  way.  This  condemnation  was  pronounced  publicly  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Anagni ;  and  the  book  was  burnt,  in  presence 
of  the  Pope. 

The  deputation  from  the  University  arrived,  after  the  work  of 
their  leader  had  been  given  to  the  flames,  in  sight  of  the  Roman 
Court.  They  protested  against  the  act,  and  tried  to  bring  their 
influence  so  to  bear,  as  to  restore  the  honour  of  their  party ;  but, 
far  from  obtaining  the  revocation  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
"  Perils,"  they  were  forced  to  take  pen  and  ink  to  subscribe  to  it 
themselves.  There  never  was  a  more  complete  and  absolute  over- 
throw. Odo  of  Douai,  and  Christian  of  Beauvais,  promised  with 
an  oath,  in  presence  of  Cardinals  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  and  John  de 
TJrsini,  and  several  other  witnesses,  to  obey  the  Bull  Quasi  lignum 
vit(B.\     They  swore,  moreover,  to  receive  into  their  society,  and 

pormn  eontineri :  et  nonniilla  contra  illos,  qui  propter  Dentil  sub  arctissima  paupertate  mendi- 
cant, mitiidum  cutn  suis  operibna  voluntaria  inopia  anperantea:  alia  vero  contra  cos,  t|ui 
salutcm  aiiimarum  zelantes  ardenter  et  sacris  studiis  i>rocurantcs,  niultos  in  ecclesia  Del 
operantur  spirit ualcs  profectna.  Qiuedam  contra  aalntarem  pauperum  sen  reHgloeornni  atatum, 
Blent  sunt  FF.  PnedJcatorea et  Minorcs,  qui  vigor*  eptritna  eneulo  cum  suis  dirltila  derelicto, 
ad  solam  co-lestem  patriam  tota  intcntionc  suspirant :  ncc  nonet  alia  plura  inconvenient  ia 
digua  cont'iitatione  et  cout'u.sione  perpetua  manifeste  eontineri.  Kumdeni  etiam  liliellum  niagni 
seandali  seininariuni,  et  magna-  turbationis  materiam  exiwterc,  et  inducere  etiam  dispendium 
aniinaruni.  qnum  rctraberet  a  devotione  solita.  id  a  consueta  eleemosvnarum  largitione.  ac  a 
conversione  et  religionla  ingreaau  tideles."  (Via.  Natalia  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Tom.  XI'..  Art. 
111..  SfiW.  XIIL.p.  169.) 

*  These  were  the  strong  words  of  the  Holy  Father  :—"  Nos  libellum  eumdem.  qui  sic  inci- 
pit :  '  Kcce  videntes  clamabunt  foris.'  quique  secundum  ipsius  titulum,  '  Tractatis  Rre\is  De 
Periculis  Xovissimorum  Temporum '  nnncupatur,  taimiuam  iniquum,  aeeleatem,  el  exeecra- 
bilem,  et  instruct  iones  ac  documenta  in  eo  tiadita.  utpote  prava.  falsa,  et  nefaria  de  fratrum 
nostriirum  consilio.  auctoritate    apost.  reprobainus.  et    in    perpetuum    condemnamus:  diMrtcte 

pneeipientea,  nl  quieumqne  libellum  ipenm habnerlt,  qunni  infra  octo  dies,  ex  qno  hnjnaaiodl 

nostram  reprobationem  et  condemnationem  sciverit.  prorsus et  in  toto.  ct    in  qualibet  sui  paite 
comburere  et  abolere  proeuret.     In    illos   enitn  qui  hu.jus  nostri  pra'cepti  fuerint  content] 
cMiunninnicationis    sententiam   promulgamna    tirmiter   in    virtute    ohedieutia-    probibendo.  lie 

qniaquam  praedictnm  libellum  ore  apoatolico  jam  damnatnm  approbate  rel  quomodolibet  defen- 
•are  pr»anma,t.  8i  quia  vero  pneaumpeerlt,  taraqnam  oontnmax,  Inobediena  et  rebellia  Horn. 
ecelcsia-  ab  omnibus  tidelibus  habeatur:  et  nos  nibilominus  alias    contra    cum    taliter    pn 

mua,  (piod  poena  coudigua  teinerarlnm  feriet,  et  alii  ea  perterritl  a  alminbaa  franabuntur." 

(Loco  Citato,  p.  169;   Vid.  alao  HiiUariiim.  Ont.  Prcadfa.,   \'ot.  /..  p.  318.) 

t  The  oatb  tliev  took  falls  under  live  headings:— "  Dicti    autem    majjistri.  Odo    de    Dna 
Chriatianna  Bellovacenala  cauonlcna,  coram  Bummo  Pontiflce  Jnrarunt.    I.  Quod  qnautum  in  eis 

esset,  rccipcrciit  Parisiis  ct  obedirent  in  posteruin  constitution!  poutiticia-,  qua   iucipit ;  quaH 
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into  the  body  of  the  University,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars ;  mentioning,  specially,  by  name,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and 
Bonaventure.  They  promised  neither  to  further,  nor  to  permit, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Paris  schools,  nor  to  countenance  their 
removal  to  any  other  place,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Pope.  They  swore  to  preach,  and  to  maintain  publicly,  both  in 
the  Roman  Curia,  and  in  Paris,  that  the  Mendicant  state,  when 
embraced  fry*  the  love  of  Jesns  Christ,  is  a  state  of  perfection ; 
that  those  religious  who  have  made  profession  of  it,  may  live  law- 
fully on  alms,  without  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  especially 
if  they  dedicate  themselves  to  preaching  and  to  study;  that  the 
Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  are  in  themselves  good,  and 
are  approved  of  by  the  Church,  as  God  himself  has  declared, 
through  the  miracles  worked  by  the  saints  of  each  Order,  legiti- 
mately canonized  by  the  Apostolic  See.* 

The  two  doctors  made  these  promises  publicly,  in  the  Papal 
Palace  at  Anagni,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1256.  No 
stronger  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Holy 
See  respecting  the  doings  of  the  Paris  University.  Here  the  in- 
stinct of  Rome  comes  out  regarding  the  merits  of  religious  life, 
its  scope,  and  its  obligations;  and  here,  too,  is  manifest  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  submission,  which  animated  some  a!  least,  of  those 
fiery  doctors  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  their  bitterness  and  want 
of  charity. 

William  of  S.  Amour,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easily  worked 
upon  as  his  companions.  Though  abandoned,  and  condemned  by 
them,  he  defended  his  book  with  great  shrewdness  and  ability,  and 
some  assert^though  they  do  not  prove  it — with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  Holy  Father  addressed  a  letter  to'  him,  forbidding  hi  in 
to  enter  France,  under  pain  of  excomniunieati.m.  and  of  privation 
of  all  his  benefices;  and  inhibiting  him,  for  ever,  from  teaching 
and  preaching,  as  a  punishment  for  his  various  faults,  particularly 

lignum  vita,  et  contradiceutibus  auxilium  non  pra-stnient  public**,  vel  privatim.  II.  Quod,  Vf. 
Praedicatores  et  Minorca  Pariaila  Aejrentea,  uiajrlatma  el  auditor.-*  eoraui,  el  apeclelttei  M 
nomtnatim  fratrea  Thotoomde  Jgubioaa  online  Prtedtcatorew.  el  Bonavettturam  <!<•  ordlue  Mi- 
norum,  quantum  in  eis  esset,  in  •octetatein  eebolaatlcau  el  anlvereitatetn   Pai  iatenaem   recipe* 

rent  tit  magistros,  et  a  maRiatris  Pariaila  coniniorantihuspm.  •ursirent  recipi  1 a  tide     III.  Quod 

juramenta,  statuta,  vel  obligatlonea  non  Eeoereut,  sen  a  religioeta  vel  eliis  exlgerenl  contra 
pontiticiam  illain    conslitutionem.      IV.  Quod  PartelenM  atudium   oeoaeioue   priedietJ   dluidll 

diaaolvi,   ant    alio   transferri   non   permittcrent.     V.  Quod    tain    in    K ruria.  qunin  Pariaiia, 

pluriea  in  diversia  locia  pnedicareut  inlraseripta.  etc."  (Natalia  Alexander",  lli*t.  EtoL,  Ton. 
XV,  Art.  VII.,  p.  170  )  ' 

*  Bareille  speaks  with  much  truth  and  feeling  on  the  religious  principle  M  nol.lv  vindicated 
by  S.  Thomas:— "Au  fond,  cette  opposition  du  inonde  anv  aeaCN  iatioiiH  rtiHfteoeea  tut  <on   t;u  i 

ment  la  meme;  elle  n'a  .vane  que  dans  sa  forme  et  dans  aeaiuovcns Lee  iir«iimi-uts 

qu'elle  emploie  aont  pri.s  dans  l'ordre  de  sch  tendances.     (  eux  dc  (iuillaunie  de  Saint  A i ir 

etaient  tons  puiaea  dans  l'Keriture,  la  tradition  et  hi  theologie;  saint  Paul  en  particulier  pietilit 
des  amies  ternbies  fccet  habile  aophiate.  Mais  II  venalt  de  rencontrer  nn  puiaesni  iuterprete 
de  saint  Paul.  II  aufflt  a  Thomas  dc  i.tahlirle  sens  des  tcxtesde  I'ApdtM  pour  en  (aire  le  pine 
eloquent  avocat de  sa  cause:  il  repond  succesaivement  a  ehacune  des  attaqnes  de  son  a.l\  .r- 
sane,  fait  crouler  sous  le  poids  de  sa  dialectique  le  savant  ecbaflkudaffe  d.s  ineneongee  du 
docteur,  le  depouille  de  ses  artiHces.  et,  sur  le  point  de  retourner  vlctorleuaemeut  eontre  InJ 
les  traits  dont  on  avait  pretendu  hlesser  a  raort  les  ordres  religleUX,  il  •'arret*  :  an  lien  dfl  pro- 
uouncer  1  auatheine  1]  n'a  que  des  vujux  pour  que  la  cbarite  tiiotnphc  dans  tons  lea  cujure." 
•  Bamlle,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  191.)  y 
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for  having  composed  that  detestable  and  pernicious  book,  the 
"Perils  of  the  Last  Times."* 

Though  William  did  not  possess  the  humility,  or  the  good  sense, 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  this  strenuous  action 
of  the  Pope  did  much  towards  strengthening  authority,  and 
towards  supporting  the  true  spirit  of  Catholic  morality  in  Italy 
and  France.  Forbidden  the  kingdom  of  France,  William  retired, 
full  of  spleen  and  disgust,  to  his  estate  of  S.  Amour,  in  Burgundy ; 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  better  times,  f  A  few  years  later 
(1263),  he  was  permitted,  by  Urban  IV.,  to  return  to  Paris;  and 
was  triumphantly  received  by  his  party.  His  detestation  for  the 
Mendicants  lasted  his  life-time.  His  eagerness  in  maintaining  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  and  in  defending  its  immunities, 
seems  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  rights  of  every  other  society. 
After  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  condemnation  of  his  work, 
he  tried  to  revive  the  old  dispute,  and  sent  to  Clement  IV.  a  new 
brochure,  entitled  "Collectiones  Sacrce  Scriptures"  which,  in  realitv, 
was  nothing  else  than  his  "  Peril  "  thrown  into  another  shape,  and 
headed  with  another  title.  The  Holy  Father  caused  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  him,  omitting  reference  to  his  book,  and  recommending 
to  him  docility  and  peacefulness.  The  new  brochure  was  sent  to 
the  General  of  the  Domicians,  John  of  Vercelli,  who  forwarded  it  on 
to  S.  Thomas. \  The  Angelical  recognized  his  old  enemy  instantly 
— notwithstanding  its  disguise — and  thought  it  would  be  quite 
sufficiently  answered,  if  he  published  his  "  Contra  Impngtuuites" 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Then  came 
his  tract,  "  Contra  Retrahentes  ab  Ingressu  Religionist  in  which 


*  "  Le  Pape  Ins  adressa  line  lettre,  par  laquelle  il  lui  defendoit  d'e'ntrer  en  France,  sous 
peine  d'exconiinunieatiou.  &  de  privation  de  tons  ses  Benetices.  &  lui  iuterdisoit  POUT  toujours 
le  pouvoir  d'enseigner  et  de  precher,  en  pnnftion  de  diverges  finite*,  specialetueut  pour  avoir 
compose  le  livie  detestable  &  pernicieux  des  perils  des  deruiera  terns."  (Du  Pin,  Hist  du  13 
Siecie,  p.  532;  see  also  Bullarium,  Ord.  Prcedic,  Vol.  I.,  p.  372.  375.  377.  379.  Ac) 

"  t'eini-ei  refuse  obstinciueut  de  se soumettre j  apres  le  denouement  de  cette  grande  lutte, 
il  se  retire  en  Bourgogne,  dans  son  village  de  Saint-Amour,  einportant  dans  son  couur  un  pro- 
fond  ressentiinent  et  des  projets  hostiles,  qu'il  essaierade  realiser  dix  ans  i)lus  tard.  en  renouve- 

laut  le  combat  sous  une  autre  forme,  mais  pom-  succoinber  de  nouveau  sous  les  coupes  du 

lneine  adversaire."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  194.) 

i  The  excitement  caused  at  Paris  by  the  banishment  of  William,  shows  how  the  contest  be- 
tween  the  parties  had  taken  hold  of  minds: — ••  Die  Verhannung  Wilhelm's."  says  Werner,  "  rief 
die  tiefste  aufregung  in  seiner  Parte!  hervorj  Rhteboeufklagte  laut.  dass  der  KOnigniohl  mehr 
Herr  ini  Seiche  sei.  wenn  der  Papat  Territorialrechte  ausiibc.  er  ricf  Piiilaten,  Kiirsten.  Konige 
auf,  sich  des  so  sclrwer  gekrankteu  Uauues,  der  <iie  Rache  des  Etechtes  und  der  Nation  rerthei- 
dlget,  antunehmen;  er  forderl  die  Universitftt  auf.  su  ihrera  ▼erfolgten  und  mishandelten 
Vertheidiger  su  stohen :  "  Deere  listen,  Aerate,  Jnristen  und  ihr  Doctoren  alle,  wie  mSget  ihr 
leideu,  dass  man  Meister  Wilhelm  von  euch  feme  halt!  .  .  .  sic  baben  ihn  verbannt,  rer- 
wiesen  auf  sein  Dorfl  .  .  .  O  sle  liessen  ihm  Frieden  wenn  er  nur  schworen  wollfc 
das  Wahre  falsch  das  Recht  Uurecht,  das  Alberne  king,  das  Schwarze  weiss  seL'"  (FoJL  /., 
Cap.  III.,  p.  210.) 

$  "  II  donna  une  nouvelle  forme  a  son  Livre  de s  perils  des  dernier*  terns,  it  il  l'envoya  au  Pane 
Cle-nient    IV..  sous  le  title   de    Kecueil.    on    Collections   de    l'Keriture-Sainte :     OoU* 
Scriptime.     On  pent  voir  dans  l'histoire  <ie  11  'riversite  de  Paris,  la  reponse  uu'on  lui  tit  :  . 
du  dix-huitieme  Oetohre.  1266:  le   Saint    Pere    reprocllC    en    particulicr  a  1'Auteur.  que  sous  un 

autre  titre.  le  funds  de  son  Ouvrage  est   egalemeot  mauvais.  &  qn'on  v  voit  toujours,  quol- 
qu'avec  quelqne  deguisement,  le  mAme  esprit   de  haine  contre  les  Ordres  Mendiai 
fifif  ntti-rui  rulttnii  rrtiturr,  ,{■  <Ih»i  alius  ontx  decurrere    vult    videri  ;  antiquum   adrrr* 
mendicanteM odivm  ubknte  aapere.    8a  Saintete*  envoys  ce  Livfc  a  .lean  de  verceil,  Gfenreal  dl 
Precheurs,  avec  ordre  de  le  communiqner  a  saint  Thomas,  afln  QJie  s'il  coutenoit  quclqucs 
nouvelles  objections,  il  y  tit  la  reponse  qu'il  jugeroit  necessaire."     (Tourou,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  IL, 
p.  203,  204.) 
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he  makes  mention  of  an  earlier  work,  "  De  Perfections  Vita 
Spiritualist  Both  are  to  be  found  amongst  his  minor  labours, 
under  the  heading  of  Opusculum  XVII.  and  XV III.,  respectively. 

To  S.  Thomas's  last  work,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  no  reply. 
He  died  shortly  after  its  publication,  in  1270,  having  acquired  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  the  split  he*  made  amongst  the  doctors  of 
the  greatest  University  of  Europe ;  yet  having  achieved  the  lasting 
fame  of  being  considered  a  fellow-founder,  with  his  friend  Kobert 
of  Sorbon,  of  an  institute  which,  for  its  theological  ability,  became 
famous  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  schools. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  animated  contest  which  was 
carried  on  in  Paris,  with  respect  to  the  monastic  principle.  It  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  war  which  had  been  waged,  years  before, 
between  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard.  The  very  condition  of  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  could  write  as  William  of  S.  Amour  wrote,  points 
markedly  to  the  rampant  spirit  of  irreverence  which  must  have 
infected  a  large  section  of  intellectual  Paris.  It  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  read  through  a  portion  of  the  list  of  accusations  made 
by  S.  Amour,  and  to  weigh  a  few  of  the  principles  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  to  become  convinced  that  the  moral  and 
religious  position  of  an  influential  body  of  men — in  fact,  speak- 
ing broadly,  of  the  secular  element  of  the  University — was  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  evident  bias — indeed,  the  unmistakable 
hatred,  entertained  against  the  Mendicants,  and  against  the  sacred 
principles  of  religious  life,  betoken  a  corruption  which,  doubtless, 
owed  its  orign,  in  part,  to  the  poisonous  philosophies  which  had 
entered  into  the  schools;  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  traditional 
rationalism  and  irreverence  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  William  of  Champeaux. 

False  philosophy,  and  the  monastic  principle,  have  ever  been 
in  antagonism.  The  moral  effects  of  the  monastic  training  on  the 
reason  and  the  heart  is  something  distinct  and  specific.  When  the 
eye  of  the  heart  and  intellect  has  been  cleansed  of  creatines, 
when  the  imagination  has  been  purified — in  a  word,  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  has  been  put  thoroughly  in  order,  and  has 
been  directed  right,  the  delusions  of  error,  or  the  phantoms  of 
philosophers,  are  almost  powerless  against  it.  Blindness  and 
passion  are  the  causes  of  error — these  are  the  springs  of  false  phi- 
losophy: clean  them  out;  open  the  eye  clear  to  the  light;  calm 
the  mind ;  let  it  steadily,  without  fear  of  disturbance,  fix  itself 
on  Truth,  and  its  judgment  will  be  upright,  and  its  conclusions 
will  be  sound. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  came  in.  He  opposed  the  light 
of  his  elevated  intelligence  to  the  blindness  of  carnal  men  i  he 
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opposed  the  marvellous  calmness  of  his  whole  being — a  calmness 
which  was  the  effect  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace — to  the  violent 
vapourings  of  the  passionate  and  the  proud,  who  seemed  bent  upon 
destroying  that  one  grand  set  of  principles  which  alone  could  keep 
the  excitable  and  savage  mind  of  youth  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  very  way  in  which  the  Angelical  began  the  work  of  defending 
the  principles  of  religion,  speaks  of  the  self-possession  of  his 
nature — a  self-possession  which  did  not  spring  from  the  virtue  of 
mere  human  constancy,  but  which  he  acq  11  i  rid  by  throwing  him- 
self before  the  crucifix,  and  by  asking  it  from  Him  who  hangs 
upon  the  Cross. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  intellectual  labour  he  went  through,  and 
to  comprehend  adequately  his  view  of  religious  life,  those  two  cele- 
brated tracts  on  the  monastic  state  must  be  studied,  of  which  a 
rapid  outline  shall  be  attempted  in  the  coming  chapter.  And  it 
may  be  premised  that  the  principles  of  religious  life  are  so  pro- 
found, and  are  pregnant  with  such  fruitful  consequences,  that  he 
who  would  really  understand  them,  must  not  simply  read  them, 
but  he  must  study  them,  meditate  on  them,  and  let  them  sink  into 
and  saturate  his  mind.  One  simple  religious  maxim,  which  can  be 
thrown  into  a  single  line,  may  contain  a  germ  within  it  capable  of 
revolutionizing  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted 
man.  There  is  no  power  like  the  power  of  truth,  when  the  soul  has 
once  fully  taken  possession  of  it. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

MONASTIC    PRINCIPLES    DEFENDED. 


Considering  the  immense  influence  which  the  brochure  of 
our  Saint  against  William  of  S.  Amour  exerted,  in  deciding  the 
dispute  between  the  friars  and  the  seculars,  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  Fleury  says  that  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  apology  for  religious 
Orders.  Touron  declares  that  writers  in  the  past  have  always 
spoken  of  it  with  eulogium.  Henry  of  Gand,  a  contemporary 
writer,  makes  mention  of  it  iu  these  words:  "Brother  Thomas  of 
Aquino  refuted  the  error  of  William  in  a  most  subtle  work."* 

According  to  the  Parma  edition  of  the  Saint's  writings,  it  is 
numbered  as  the  first  Opusculum  ;  and  is  entitled:  "Against  those 
who  attack  Religion  and  the  Worship  of  God."f  It  begins  with 
these  words  of  the  eighty-second  Psalm:  "For  lo,  Thy  enemies 
have  made  a  noise,  and  they  that  hate  Thee  have  lifted  up  the 
head.  They  have  taken  a  malicious  counsel  against  Thy  people, 
and  have  consulted  against  Thy  saints.  They  have  said:  come 
and  let  us  destroy  them,  so  that  they  be  not  a  nation :  and  let  the 
name  of  Israel  be  remembered  no  more."J 

Almighty  God,  in  His  love,  has  so  ordained  that  men  should 
both  advance  His  glory,  and  work  out  their  own  Salvation.§     For 

*  "Cetouvrage  de  Saint  Tbomas,  beauooup  phis  solide,  dtt  M.  Flenrv.  et  niieux  suivi  qui 
celui  de  Giiillauine  de  Saint-Amour,  si  toujour*  cte  rcgardc,  ooramc  I'apologie  la  plot  puiiaite, 
des  Ordres  Religieux.  Lea  auciena  en  out  aouveul  parle  avec  eloge.  Henri  de  Gaud,  auteur 
contemporain,  en  fait  mention  en  ee  pen  de  mots:  F  rater  Tkomat  dr  Aquino  oputcmlo  jubHUwimO 
errorem  Guilielmi  refutavit.  Voyons  maintenant  quelle,  en  fut  la  suite."  (Touron,  Liv.  11.,  UMf, 
X.,p.  139.) 

t  Contra  Impugnantes  Dei  cultum  et  religionem. 

%  "  Eece  inimici  tui  sonuerunt.  et  qui  oderunt  te,  extnlerunt  caput.  Super  populuin  tnuni 
malignaverunt  consilium,  eogitaverunt  adversus  santos  tuos.  Diveruut:  venite,  disperdaiiius 
eos  de  gente,  et  non  meinoretur  noinen  Israel  ultra."     (Psal.  LXXXIL,  '.\  et  4.) 

§  "  OinnipotensDeus  amator  lioininum  suo  amore  nobis  utitur  ad  ejus  bnuitatcm,  et  nostra  in 
utilitateni,  ut  Augustinus  docet  in  I.  Libro  de  Doctrina  cbristiana.  Ad  siiain  quidem  bmiita- 
tem,  ut  homines  Deo  dent  glnriam.  Isairc  XLIII.,  7:  Omni*,  qui  invocat  twmtto  meum,  in  gloriOM 
meam  creavi  eum.  Bed  ad  nostram  utilitateni,  ut  ipse  omnibus  del  salntem.  1  Tim.,  II.. 
omnes  homines  vult  salvos  fieri.  Et  banc  coucordiain  inter  bomiues  et  Deum  nascente  Domino  an- 
nnntiavit  Angelus,  Luc.  II.,  15:  Gloria  in  altissimis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibu*  bona  voluntatis. 
Quamvi8  autein  ipse,  cum  sit  omnipoteus.  per  senietipsum  posset  gloriam  siiain  ab  bumiiiibus, 
et  salutem  bominum  procurare;  disposuit  tauten,  ut  onto  scr\  aretnr  in  rebus.  mitllatRM  eli- 
gere,  quorum  luiniste.rio  perfloeretnr  utromqne:  et  reete  taJea  Del  adlntorea  dieuntnr,  l  Cor., 
III.,  9.  Sed  dialiolus  invidus  divinas  gloria?.,  et  bumaiue  salutis,  per  miuiatroa  snos.  qa<M  ad  p'i- 
secutiouem  prsedietorum  iniiiistrorum  Dei  ineitat,  atramque  nititur  Impedlre  :  unde  tales  min- 
istri  diaboli,  et  inimici  Del  In  hoc  oatenduntor,  enjtu  gloriam  Impedlunt;  el   totiua  humanl 

f;eneris,  oujua  saluti  adveraantur,  et  speclaliter  miuistroruni  Dei,  quoa  peraequuntur,  I  Tin 
I.,  15.    Nos  2>ersecuti  sunt,  et  Deo  non  placent,  et  omnibus  hominious  adversuntur."     {Tom.   XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Prooemium,  p.  1.) 
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the  maintenance  of  due  order,  He  has  selected  some  from  amongst 
their  number  who  are  to  serve  as  His  ministers,  and  as  "  His  coad- 
jutors," in  conducting  the  rest  towards  their  two-fold  end.  But 
the  devil,  envious  of  God's  glory,  and  man's  Salvation,  makes  use 
of  his  instruments  to  frustrate  the  Divine  intention.  These, 
therefore,  direct  their  most  violent  assaults  against  the  leaders  of 
God's  people:  "  They  have  persecuted  us,  and  please  not  God,  and 
are  adversaries  to  all  men."*  These  are  ''the  enemies  who  have 
made  a  noise,"  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Psalm ;  these  are  they 
who,  by  their  flattery,  deceive  the  servants  of  the  Lord ;  these  are 
they  who  would  destroy  the  people  of  God,  and  extinguish  the 
Lord's  inheritance ;  or  if  they  cannot  compass  this  much,  would 
blot  out  their  good  name  from  amongst  men :  "  Do  not  the  rich 
oppress  you  by  might  ?  ...  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  good 
name  that  is  invoked  upon  you  ?"f 

Such,  according  to  the  common  Gloss,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
above  text,  which  indicates  the  persecution  of  Antichrist  in  the 
last  times,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle :  J  "  For  Thy 
sake  we  are  put  to  death  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter."  § 

Now,  wicked  men  direct  their  main  attack  against  the  religious 
Orders,  seeking  to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  such  employ- 
ments as  will  be  conducive  to  their  advancement ;  and  that  they 
should  only  occupy  themselves  in  those  things  which  will  end  in 
their  destruction.!  These  wicked  men  would  prevent  them  from 
applying  themselves  to  study,  and  this  is  the  "cunning  of  the 


*  1  Thesis.,  Cap.  II.,  15.  t  «  James,  II.,  6.  *  Rom.,  VIII.,  36. 

§  "  Et  propter  hoc  Psalmista  in  verbis  propositi s  tria  facit.  Prinio  ostendit  eorum  inimicl- 
tiain  ad  Drnm,  ibi,  Ecce,  inimici  tui  sonuerunt ;  id  est,  qui  prius  occulte  contra  te loqucbantur, 
nunc  in  publice .  loqui  non  tormidant.  Ut  enim  dicit  Glossa:  Novlssima  tempora  Antichristi  (lesig- 
nut,  quando  hi,  qui  inodo  pmnuntur  metu,  in  liberam  vocem  enimpent :  qua  vox.  quia  irrational's  est, 
magis  sonus  qvam  vox  dicitur.  Nee  solum  voce  inimicitias  BUM  exereent.  Hed  etiain  tact  is :  undo 
8equitur:  St  git  oJtrmmt  te  extulei-unt  caput,  scilicet  Anticliristum,  secundum  Glossam,  et  mem- 
bra ejus,  qua)  sub  illo  capite  sunt:  ut  ab  mio  capita  gubernati.  ellicacius  sanctos  Dei  persequan- 
tur.  Sccuudo  osiendit  quomodo  toti  bumano  generi  adversantur.  subjunjiens :  Super  populum 
tuum  malignaveritnt  consilium,  vel  astute  cogitavrrvnt.  .secundum  aliam  litteram.  ad  eoa  decipien- 
dum,  secundum  Glossam  super  illtul  Isa.,  IIL,  12.  Papule  meus.  qui  heittum  U-dinuit,  ipsi  te  deci- 
piunt:  Glossa.  'blandis  verbis.'  Tf rtio.  ostciidit  quomodo  ministros  Dei  pcrscquimtur.  cum 
sulMlit:  Cogitavrrunt  adversus  eanctos  tuos.  Glossa,  'nun  solum  contra  inedioci cs.  sed  etiain 
contra  cudestes  viros.'  I'nde  Greporius  ill  XIII.  Lih.  Moraliuni.  exponcns  illud  Job.  XVI..  ft, 
Aperuenint  super  me  or  a  sua,  et  expi-obantes  etc.,  sic  dicit:  '  Illos  pnecipue  (reprobi)  in  saucta  Ec- 
clesia  persequuntur  quos  multis- conspiciunt  esse  prnfuturos '  et  intra:  Reprobi  grande  se  ali- 
quid  feeisse  lestimant,  cum  vitain  pra-dicatoruin  necaut.'  "     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Prooemium,  p.  1.) 

||  "  Duo  auteni  contra  sanctos  eogitant.  Primo  ut  ipsos  auiiihilent.  Hest.  XIII.,  15:  Votwxt 
nos  inimici  nostri  perdere  et  hercditatem  tuum  Mm  Sccuudo  ut.  si  lioc  non  pOMint,  saltern  eorum 
faiiuim  destruant  apiul  bomiues,  ut  in  eis  fruetiticaie  non  possint.  .lac. ,  II..  6:  Xonne  dirites 
per  potentiam  opprimunt  vos  f  .  .  .  Nonne  ipsi  bUisphcmant  bonum  nomen  <pu>d  invocation  est  super 
vos)  Kt  ideo  iiuautum  ad  prinium  borum  Psalmista  snbjungit  :  Dixerunt  :  l'enite :  Glossa 
'  qua-rcntcs  sibi  soeios  :  '  disprrdamus  mm  de  genie,  vel  de  <j>  utihus.  Glossa:  "Scilicet  DC  sint  inter 
Rentes :  idest.  tollamus  cos  de  mundo:  cccc  petsccutio  Auticbristi.'  Quantum  ad  secundum 
subdit :  Et  non  memoretnr  nomen  Israel  ultra,  ut.svWuvt  mmww  eorum  in  fa  ma  non  balxatnr, 
eorum  scilicet  qui  se  dieiint  vere  BMC  Israel,  ul  Glu.-sa  dicit.  Horuni  ]>rimum.  scilicet  ■ 
rum  expulsionein  de  mundo.  tvraniii  antiquitus  per  violcntiam  procurare  conati  sunt :  unde 
Apostolus  ad  Horn..  VIII..  :»i :  sun  tempore  illud  Psalm  i  eompleri  dicit:  Propter  te  morti/tcamur 
tota  die,  WtHmmti  sumus  sicut  ores  occisionix.  Sed  nunc  hoc  idem  pcrveisi  lioniines  astntis  cousiliis 
attentant  uuautum  ad  rcliyiosos  specialitev  qui  velbo.  et  exeinplo  aptius  fructifii 
perfect  ioneui  prolitcntcs  :  volentes  qua'dam  astrucrc.  per  qua  eorum  status  totaiitel  d>  struitur, 
et  vedditur  nimium  onerosus.  et  viuiperabilis.  subtrabendo  eis  spiritualia  bolatia,  et  corporali* 
oucra  impouendo."     (Tom.  AT.,  Opusc.  Prooemium,  I., p.  1.) 
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Philistines."  "  The  Philistines  had  taken  this  precaution  (namely, 
that  no  smith  should  be  found  in  the  land  of  Israel),  lest  the 
Hebrews  should  make  them  swords  and  spears."  *  They  would 
inhibit  them  from  associating  with  the  students,  so  that  their 
life  may  be  the  more  easily  brought  into  contempt:  "That 
no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  but  he  that  hath  the  character,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,"  f  that  is  to  say,  who  does  not  countenance  the 
evil  practices  of  the  enemies  of  religious  men.  They  would  pre- 
vent them  from  preaching,  and  hearing  confessions:  "Prohibit- 
ing us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may  be  saved."!  They 
would  force  them  to  work  with  their  hands,  so  as  to  disgust  them 
with  their  state,  and  to  prevent  them  from  performing  the  good 
works  just  spoken  of;  according  to  the  counsel  of  Pharao — "He 
said  to  his  people:  Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  numerous  and  stronger  than  we.  Come,  let  us  wisely  op- 
press them,  lest  they  multiply ."§  Then  they  hold  their  perfec- 
tion in  contempt,  and  blaspheme  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  :|| 
"Any  many  shall  follow  their  riotonsn. ->s,  through  whom  (lie  way 
of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of"!  They  do  their  best  to  prevent 
the  faithful  giving  them  alms;  according  to  S.John:  -Neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  them  that  do  receive 
them  he  forbiddeth  ;"**  and  finally,  they  defame  them  not  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  by  writing  against  them  throughout  the 
world :  "  From  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  corruption  is  gone  forth 

into  all  the  land."  ft 

Now,  against  these  enemies  of  the  religious  Mat.-,  three  things 
shall  be  shown:  first,  what  religion  realty  is.  and  in  what  its  pej> 
fection  consists;  secondly,  that  the  allegations  made  against  reli- 
gious are  frivolous  and  null;  and,  thirdly,  t lint  those  things  which 
are  urged  against  religious  men  are  spoken  with  malice  prepe 
The  first  of  these  three  divisions  is  thrown  into  a  single  chapter, 
lucidly  explaining  the  essence  of  the  religious  state,  and  its  per- 
fection; the  second  divides  the  attack  of  the  enemy  into  six  head- 
ings,   viz.:  whether  religious  may   teach;   whether   they   may  lie 

*  1  Kings,  XUL,  19.  f  4poc,  XIII.,  17.  .        *  These.,  II.,  16. 

i  Exod.,I.,9.  ||  2  I'et.,  11.,  2. 

If  3  John,  I. ,  10.  **  Jer. ,  A  XUL,  1  ••• 

It  "  Enini  eis  pro  posse  studium,  et doctriimni  aut'erre  eonant  ur.   ui  Me  adversaria  vet  itatis 
resistere  nton  powint,  nee  In  8ortptnm  oonaolattopcai  .spirim*  inveniie.     Kt   hM  <-*t   a*iutia 
Philistinorum,  1  Regain  XIII.  If*,     can  runt  PhilittUm,  n*  forte  ftwerttti   Hrhru  t  ftmdtmm,4twk  hM- 
ceam:  quod  Glossa  e . x.  point  de  prohibition!-  studii  lit!  eia  ruin.      Kt  lioe  pi  imitus  JnliOMM  Apt 
inchoavit,  ut  ecclosiastiea  testator  Histnria.     Seeundo  at>  alioium  eousortiu  ■tiidentimu  MM  pro 
posse  exeludunt,  ut  per  lioc  saneforuiu  vita  veuiat    in  eontempt inn.     Apoeal.,  XIII..  17.     A>  quia 
possit  emere,  uutvendrre,  nisi  qui  hnhet  ehoroettrem,  <mi  women  bettAa,  eornin  seiheei  malitia-  ooi 
tiendo.     Tertio  eoruin  pnedieationein.  et  eoniessionum    aiulient iam.  qniblM   in    populo  truetiti- 
catit,  impedire  uituntiir.     I  Tliessalonie. .  II. ,  lti.     I'rohih.nU*  not.   ftmiHbma   Iv/m  m 
Quarto  ad  laborem  inanuuin  eos  OOtnpelltint,  ut  sir  jjravati  el  mi  itstui  ta  ilium  lial><  ant.  et    in 
pnedictis  impediautur.  seeuiiduin  eonsiliuin  Pharaouis  dtcentis :  Kxod.,  I..  !»  et  10:   Beet  /»</.»//« 
ftliorum  Israel  mnltus,  et  fortior  nobinett.     Pentte,  aapienter  opprtmamiu  •  mn  .■  et  intra:   r< 
itaque  eis  magistros  operum.     Glossa:  '  Pliarao  ■tgnlffeftt  Zalnilnm.  qui  luti  et    later.*  Import 
vissimum  jugum,  servituteui    scilicet   lutuleuti,  et  terreni    opens.'"      (Tom.  XV.,   Opusc  I., 
Prouemium,  p.  2.) 
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members  of  a  corporate  body  of  secular  doctors ;  whether  they 
may  preach,  and  hear  confessions,  without  having  the  cure  of  souls; 
whether  they  are  obliged  to  employ  themselves  in  manual  labour; 
whether  they  may  keep  all  they  possess;  and  finally,  whether  they 
may  subsist  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful.* 

The  first  chapter  begins,  naturally  enough,  with  the  definition 
of  the  religious  state ;  and  here  S.  Thomas  follows  the  teaching 
of  the  great  S.  Augustine.  "  Religion  "  comes  from  "  religare"  i.  c, 
"iterato  ligare" — the  joining  again  together  of  two  things  which 
once  were  united,  but  which  now  are  separate.  Man  came  from  God, 
and  must  go  back  again  to  God.  The  first  "  bond,"  by  which  a  man 
is  joined  to  God,  is  faith :  "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
He  is."  f  This  act  of  faith  implies  adoration  of  God  as  the  Divine 
origin  of  all  things.  S.  Augustine  says  that  religion  does  not 
mean  any  kind  of  cultus,hxit  the  worship  of  the  Deity;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Tully,  "  Religion  is  that  which  exhibits  reverence  and 
worship  to  a  certain  superior  nature,  which  is  called  Divine."  \ 
So  that  whatever  has  to  do  with  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  and  with 
the  due  worship  of  God,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  true  religion. 
Then,  again,  whatever  is  related  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty, 
is  associated  for  the  same  reason  with  what  we  call  religion.  For 
S.  Augustine  says,  "  God  is  worshipped  not  only  by  faith,  but  by 
hope  and  by  charity ,"§  or  to  use  the  words  of  S.  James,  "  Religion, 


*  "  Quinto  vituperant  eoruni  perfectioneni,  et  plaspheniant,  scilicet  paupertatem  mendi- 
cantiiun.  2  Pet.,  II.,  2  :  Multi  seqwentur  corum  liov.ricw,  per  quos  via  veritatis  blatqthnnahitur.  id  est 
bona  opera,  secundum  Glossam.     Bextu  cis  victtuu  et  elccmosynas,  nude  vivebant.  subtrahunt, 

ut  possunt.     In  tcrtia  ca ilea  .Joan.  10,  et  qunsi  ista  nou  sn[fi<'iant  ei.  Glossa,  'quod  liospitalitatem 

dissnadet,'  nequelpae  fratres  sUfcipit,  (ilossa.  •  indfgentea1  et  eot  qui  muctpluHt. prokOSet :  Glossa, 
1  ne  impendent  curani  liunianitutis.'  Scptiino  t'aiiiam  sanctorum  pra-dicti  ministri  diaboli  ui- 
tnntur  eorrnmpere,  intaiituin  ut  non  .solum  per  se  apnd  pneeentea  sanctns  Del  infameiit  verbo, 
sol  etiam  litteras  per  univeisuin  orbctn  «lii ijraii t.  Jerein..  XX1U..  15:  A  prophetis  HierusaUm 
tfTMM  >.it  }><illutiu  su/ier  ommmm  terrain  :  flloaaa  Hieronvmi  :  '  Hoe  ulimur  testimonio  adver.su.>,  cos 
<jni  epistolas  plenas  mendacio.  et  fraudiileiitia,  et  pcrjurio  la  orbeiif  dirigunt.  et  aims,  andien- 
tium  polluunt.  Nou  enim  anfflclt  cis  iiiiquitatein  propriaui  devorarer  vel  proximoe  hwdere ;  sed 
quod  scinel  odcruut.  per  lotum  oiltcin  eonautur  inlauiare  el  ubique  lilasplieniais  seminare.'  " 

••  Pnedietoruni  igltur  nialigiiautium  nequitiani  conipriniere  inteudeiites.  hoc  online  proce- 
dnmus." 

"  Primo  osteodermia,  quid  sit  reltgto,  et  in  quo  perfectio  rcligionis  cousistat.quia  eonim  tota 
intentio  contra  relijjiosos  esse  viiletur." 

•■  Seeundo  osteiidemus  ea.  miihus  religiosos  opprimere  nituntur,  l'rivola.  et  nulla  esse." 

"Tertio  monst  raWimus  quod  ea,  QIUB  ad  rcligiosorum  iniauiiain  proteiunt,  uequiter  propo- 
nuut."     (Tow.  X  I'.,  Opusc.  I.,  Froocmhim,  p.  2.) 

t  Heb.,  XI..  6. 

t  "  Somen  ijjitnr  religionis,  ut  Aujjustinus  in  Libro  de  vera  religione  mnuere  videtur.  a  reli- 
gando  suinptuin  est.  Illud  autern  praprie  litiari  diritur  quod  ita  uni  adstriiijiitur  quod  ei  ad  alia 
divertendi  liliertas  tollat  ur.  Se<l  rcli-alio  iteratam  fjjatioiiem  importans  ostendit  ad  illud  ali- 
(|neni  Ugari,  eui  primo  conjutictus  tueiat,  et  alt  eo  tlistare  ineepit.  Kt  quia  oiunis  ei  eatnra  prills 
in  Deoextitit  quam  in  se  ipsa,  et  a  Deo  proceaait,  qnodeminodo  abeo  diatare  inctpiena  secundum 
essentiam  per  creatioiicm  :  i.leo  rationalis  creatura  ad  ipsuin  Ileum  debet  religari.  cui  primo 
conjuncia  Fueral  eiiam  ante.|uani  eaaet  ut  sic  ad  Itx-um  mule  exeunt  /tormina  revei tantur. 
1.     Kt  ideo  Aujjustinus  (licit  in  Libro  de  vera  relig.     Religet  >wx  rrliyio  uni  omn  Prima 

autein  ilgatio  qua  liomo  Deo  Hgatlir,  est  per  tidem.  Hiijus  iidci  protcstatio.  latria  est.  qu;e  cul- 
tum  Deo  exhibet.  Kt  line  est  quod  Angustiuns  dleit  X.  de  eivitate  Dei.  quod  nlitfio  non  q*rm- 
KM,  ted  Deieuttwm  tignijkoart  ndetwr:  ei  hoc  modoTiillhiareliniooenideflnit  in  veteri  Hlu  • 
diccns:  Retigio  eat  qua  nqteriori  cui&am  aatarat,  j»am  dtH*mm*oomt,  cmrmm,  eeartmwmtmmamt  ejii'fc 
Ki  si.-  primo,  et  priucipaliter  ad  verana  reNgtoneni  pertinere  uoacuutnr  qniecumqne  ad  Bden  la> 
terrain  pertinent,  et  debitam  latria'  servitutem.  Bed  Becundo  ad  relijjionem  pertinere  n< 
Mr  ilia  omnia  in  quilms  possumiis  s.-rvitium  DeO  exliiltere  :  quia,  ut  Au^ustinns  .licit  in  Knebiri- 
dion  :   '  Delia  eolitur  nou  solum  tide,  sed  ape,  et  cai  itate'  ;    lit  sic  omnia  caiitalis  OTM  l  a   '.< 

ease dieantitr.    Dnde  Jacob.,  I..  27.    ttetfgto  muu<ia  et  laaMacvlaflft apatd  Drum  et  Patrrm  hete est ; 

visitare  pupil loa.  et  vi>hm.i  in  tribulatione  eorum,  etc."     (Tvm.  AT.,  Opux.  I.,  Cap.  J.,  p.  2.) 
i  Enchir.,  Cap.  III. 
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clean  and  undented  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this :  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  this  world."*  £ 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  religion 
is  two-fold— it  signifies,  in  the  first  instance,  the  joining  of  man 
to  God,  by  faith  and  due  worship.  Hence,  man  is  made  a  member 
of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  by 
renouncing  Satan,  and  all  his  pomps.  In  the  second  instance,  it 
signifies  renunciation  of  worldly  tilings,  and  taking  up  the  obliga- 
tion of  certain  works  of  charity,  by  which  God  is  served  in  a 
special  manner.f  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  that  the  word  "  religion  " 
is  used  in  this  treatise.  Now  charity  can  be  exercised  in  two  ways, 
either  by  an  active,  or  by  a  contemplative  life :  either  by  contem- 
plation, or  by  practising  the  various  works  of  mercy.  As  a  man,  by 
baptism,  dies  to  sin,  so,  by  the  vows  of  religion,  he  not  only  dies 
to  sin,  but  he  dies  to  the  world,  that  he  may  live  alone  to  God, 
and  may  occupy  himself  in  those  duties  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  himself  by  entering  religion.  Just  as  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
extinguished  by  sin,  so  by  worldly  occupations  the  service  of  Christ 
is  impeded.  "  No  man  being  a  soldier  to  God  entangleth  himself 
with  secular  businesses"!  The  principal  entangleineii  1 1  are  these. 
The  first  is  marriage :  "  But  I  would  have  you  be  without  solicitude. 
He  that  is  without  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  God.  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife, 
is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  phase  his 
wife,  atid  he  is  divided."§  The  second  is  the  possession  of  riehes.|| 
"The  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  choketh 
up  the  Word,  and  he  becometh  fruitless."!     The  third  is  liberty 


*  S.  James,  I.,  27. 

t  "  Ex  his  ergo  patet  quod  duplex  est  religiouis  acceptio.  Una  see  nudum  sui  nominis  pri- 
mam  institutionem,  secundum  quod  nliquis  Deo  M  ligat  per  lidcm  ad  debttlUB  culhun;  et  .sic. 
quilibet  christians  religiouis  lit  particeps  in  baptismo.  abtenunt  ians  satamc.  et  omnibus  potnpil 
ejus.  Secnnda  prout  aliquis  ad  ahqna  caritatia  opera  ae  obligat,  quibua  specialiter  Deo  scrvitur, 
abrenuntiaus  saicularibus ;  et -hoc  utodo  religionia  nomine  ad  pneeena  uttmur.    Caritaa atitem 

Deo  bebituin  obsequium  reddit  secundum  actus  vit;c  activie,  ct  cuntc  mplatix  a-.  In  actibusqui- 
dem  activse  vitre  diTermmode  secundum  dlveraa  oficta  carltatis,  qua  proxJmia  Impendautni  i  et 
ideo  sunt  aliqiue  religioncs  institute  ad  vaeandum  Den  per  contemplatlonem,  afoul  religio  nm- 
nastiea,  et  eremitica;  aliqu®  autem  ad  serviendutn  Deo  ill  metnbrta  vui*  pet  actionem,  stent 
illorum,  qui  ad  hoc  Deo  sc  dedieant.  ut  intinnos  auscipiant,  captivos  redimaut,  et  alia  mi.seri- 
cordia)  opera  exequantur.  Ncc  est  aliquod  opus  miseiicordia-  ad  cu.jus  e\.<utionein  religio  in- 
stituti  non  possit,  etsi  nou  sit  hactenus  iuitituta."     (Tom.  XV.,  Ojmse.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  2,  3.) 

t  2  Tim.,  II.,  4.  I  1  Cor.,  VII.,  32. 

||  "Sicut  autem  in  baptismo  homo  per  fidei  religionem  Deo  ligatur.  peeeato  mm  itur ;  ita  per 
votum  religiouis  non  solum  peeeato,  sed  sseculo  moiitur.  ut  soli  Deo  vivat  in  illo  «q>ere,  in  quo  se 
Deo  niinistraturuiu  devovit  tidei:  quia  stent  per  peceatnm  vita  tollitur,  ita  per  occupational 
sicculi  Christi  ministeriuin  impeditur  2  ad  Tiuiotli.,  II.,  4.  Nemo  militant  Deo  mpttetU  *■  myotiis 
saicularibus.  Et  ideo  per  religiouis  votum  abicnuntiatur  Ulie,  quibus  liuiilaiius  animus  mUxiine 
occupari  consuevit,  et  a  divinis  obsequiis  inipediri.  Quorum  primum.  t-t  principal)' est  conju- 
giutn.  1  ad  Cor.,  VII.,  23.  Volo  autem  vos  sine  sollicitudine  ease.  Qui  tine  uxore  eat,  tollintus  ,st  gw» 
Domini  sunt,  quomodo  ploceat  Deo  ;  qui  autem  aim  uxore  est,  nollicitus  est  qua  sunt   mtmdt,jNOmodo 

placeat  uxori,  et  divisus  est.     Secundum    est   possessio   divitiarum   terienai :   Matt..  XIII   .'22. 

Sollicitudo  hujus  saxuli,  et  falUicia  divitiarum  snffocat  verbum,  et  nine  frwtu  t-fllritnr  :  unde  dlcit 
Glossa  Luc,  VIII.,  super  illud:  quod  autem  in  spinis  cecidi.  etc.  '  Divithe  etai  del.  .tare  \  idcantiir, 
suis  taraen  possessonbus  sunt  spina)  cum  aculeis  curarum  mentes  eorum  cooibdiaot,  qua-  a\ido 
quseruntur,  et  sollicite  servautur.'  "    (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  1,  2.) 

If  Matt.,  XIII.,  22. 
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of  will,  which  implies  the  solicitude  of  self-government:*  "Cast- 
ing all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  hath  care  of  you  "f  "  Have 
confidence  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  thy 
own  prudence ;"  J  hence,  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience.  By  these  three,  man  offers  to  God  the  sacrifice  all  of  his 
goods,  viz.,  his  own  body :  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  ;"§ 
external  possessions:  "That  the  oblation  of  my  service  maybe 
acceptable  in  Jerusalem  to  the  saints ;"||  the  human  spirit:  "A 
sacrifice  to  God,  is  an  afflicted  spirit."  % 

Indeed,  not  only  a  sacrifice  is  thus  offered  to  God,  but  a  holo- 
caust is  presented  to  Him,  which  was  the  most  acceptable  oblation 
under  the  Law.  Hence,  S.  Gregory  says,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  eighth  Homily  upon  Ezechiel :  "  When  a  man  vows  one  portion 
of  his  substance  to  God,  and  not  another,  he  offers  a  sacrifice; 
but  when  he  vows  to  the  omnipotent  God  everything  he  possesses 
— his  whole  life,  and  his  whole  knowledge — then,  he  offers  a  holo- 
caust." The  three  monastic  vows  are  essential  for  the  perfect  idea 
of  religion. 

Now,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  one  kind  of 
religion  can  be  more  perfect  than  another.  The  ultimate  per- 
fection of  anything  consists  in  its  attaining  its  end.  So,  religion 
must  be  judged  from  two  points  of  view,  viz.,  according  to  the 
main  object  for  which  it  is  instituted;  and  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  means  adopted  for  securing  the  given  end.  So  that, 
if  two  Orders  be  instituted,  both  being  contemplative,  that  one 
would  be  the  more  perfect  which  held  out  the  greater  liberty  for 
contemplation.  But  since,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  "  No  man  can 
begin  a  new  life  unless  he  repents  of  his  past  life,"  **  it  follows 

*  "  Tertium  est  propria  voluntas :  quia  qui  suae  voluntatis  est  arbiter,  snllioitudinem  babet 
de  suae  vitae  frnbernaiione ;  et  Mm  nobis  consulitur  nt  nostri  status  diapoaittonem  divina?  provi- 
dentiae  coiniiiittamus.  1  Pet.,  V.,7:  Omnem  toHettudinem  restrain  projicientes  in  eo  qvoniam  Iptt 
cura  eat  de  vobis.  Proverb.,  III.,  5:  Ho.be  fldncUim  in  Domino  ex  toto  corde  tuo.  et  ne  innitaria  prw- 
dentuz  tu<r.  Et  indc  est  quod  perfecta  religio  tripliei  voto  consecratur :  scilicet  TOto  eastitatis, 
per  quod  abreuiintiatur  eonjugio:  voto  paupei tatis.  per  quod  abrennutiatur  divitiis;  voto 
obediential,  per  quod  abrennutiatur  propria'  vohuitati.  Per  luce  auteni  tria  vota  homo  IVo  aac- 
riucinin  ott'ert  <ie  omnibus  bonis:  per  votuni  quidetn  castitatis.  in  sacriticiuni  Deo  oflVreiis  cor- 
pus propriuin.  de  quo  Rom.  XII.,  1,  dieit  Apost.  E.rhil»<iti.<  corpora  vestra  hostiirm  riviit>-w  :  per 
VOtum  autcin  paupcitatis  oblationem  Deo  faeiens  de  exterioribns  bonis  de  quo  Rom..  XV..  M. 
ObtmtU  imi  ablatio  acceptafiat  in  Jerosolj/mis  sau<-ti.« :  per  votiim  Mttem  oliedieutia'  nerUMaa  Deo 
spiritus  ort'erens.  ile  quo  in  Psal.  L.,  19:  Sacrificiutn  Deo,  *}>iritn»  contribulatua,  etc.  Nee  solum 
sacritieiuin  pet  luce  tria  Deo  ofleitur;  sed  liolocaustuni,  quoa  eiat  in  lege  acceptissiinuin.  Uude 
Gregoriua  in  8  HotniL  aecundae  partis  super  Ezeeli. :  '  Cum  quia  suuiu  illiquid  Deo  vovet  et  aliquid 
nou  vovet.  sncririciiiin  est  :  emu  vcio  omne  quod  babet,  onine  quod  vivit.  omne  qn«»d  sapit,  om- 
nipotent! Deo  voverit,  lioloeausium  est.'  Kt  sic  religi»  seeundo  niodo  accepta.  in  hoc  quod  aae- 
rilicinm  Deo  offert,  prinium  nioduui  rcligionis  imitator.  Sunt  antein  quidatu  modi  vivendi.  in 
quilnis  aliqua  liorum  pnetcrniittuiitur ;  sed  in  eis  perfecta  religionis  ratio  nun  iiivenitur.  Alia 
auteni  omnia  qiue  in  religion! bua  reperiiintur.  sunt  adminicnla  qiiicdatn  a«l  cavenilnm  M  qiiihus 
per  votuni  religionis  alireiiuntiatur.  vel  ohscrvaiMum  ill  in  quo  homo  per  religionis  votuin  Deo 
ae  Bervituriim  proniisit."     (Ihm.  AT.,  Optw,  /. ,  Cap.  I., p.  3.) 

t  1  Pet,  V.,  7.  t  Prov.,  III.,  5.  {  Rom.,  XJL,  L 

||  Bom.,  AT,  31.  f  P«alm.,  L.,  19 

**  "  Ex  pra'dietis  igitur  patere  potest.  secundum  quid  una  religio  possit  perfectior  alter* 
judicari.  I'lt  ima  eiiim  rei  pert'ectio  in  tinis  consecutione  cmisistit  ■  nude  debet  pi  m<  ipalitcr  ex 
dnohus  religionis  pertcctio  jiulicari  :  pi  imo  ex.  hoc.  ad  qnod  religio  ordinatur.  ut  dicatur  ilia 
religio  esse  ennnciitior  <|iue  dignioi  i  a<  tui  dedicator,  lit  sic  secundum  coinparationciii  < 
et  contemplatha'  vita-  in  utilitate,  et  dignitate  accipiat  ur  compai  at  io  religionum.  qua-  a< 
et  qiue  contemplative  depntantur.  BeCUUdo  e\  comparat ione  religionis  ad  cxecnt  loneiii  illius. 
ad  quod  est  iusiitutu.     Non  eiiim  aiifticit  riligioncm  aliquam  ad  aliquid  iustitui,  nil 
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that  religion  is  a  state  of  penance  as  well.  And  thus  religions 
may  be  compared  with  each  other  in  a  third  way,  viz.,  according 
to  the  degree  of  penance  that  is  respectively  practised  in  them. 
But  since  the  perfection  of  religious  life  consists  more  in  interior 
justice  than  in  exterior  abstinence,'  the  perfection  of  various  re- 
ligions should  be  judged  rather  by  the  former  standards  than  by 
the  latter  one. 

So  far  for  the  religious  state,  and  its  perfection.  Now  for  those 
occupations  which  the  enemies  of  religion  declare  to  be  contrary 
to  its  spirit :  and  this  brings  us  to  chapter  the  second,  which  asks 
whether  it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach. 

It  would  seem  to  be  unlawful  for  religious  to  teach,  for  our 
Lord  says:  "  But  be  not  you  called  Rabbi ; "  *  and  S.  Jerome  says: 
"The  duty  of  a  monk  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  weep."  f  Then  it  is 
contrary  to  the  vows  of  religion  not  to  renounce  honour.  But 
the  position  of  a  master  is  a  position  of  honour,  according  to  that 
"  he  placed  Him  upon  a  pinnacle:"  therefore,  religious  may  not 
become  masters.  Religious,  moreover,  profess  perfect  humility — 
this  is  incompatible  with  their  being  masters;  therefore,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  religious  to  teach.  According  to  S.  Denis,  monks  ean- 
not  communicate  holy  things  to  others,  but  can  only  receive  them 
from  others.  But  to  teach  is  to  communicate  what  is  holy :  theiv- 
fore,  religious  cannot  teach.  The  scholastic  omc<  is  further  re- 
moved from  the  monastic  state  than  is  the  ecclesiastical  office. 
But  religious  cannot  take  upon  themselves  ecclesiaMiral  ulli 
much  less,  therefore,  can  they  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
teachers.];     Then,  again,  it  is  contrary  to  the  apostolic  doctrine: 

ordinata  observationibus,  et  uiodis  vivendi,  quod  ad  suum  finem  sine  Impedimenta  pertiuget; 
Bicut  st  dii;ii reHglouee  sunt  Inrtttutn  ed  eonteiuplendam,  ITIe  per  quern  homiul  lii>«ii<>i  oee> 
templatio  reddltor,  debel  perfectlor  judieeri,  Bed  qui*,  ul  dieil  August  inn*,  mom jMtfei •even 
viUe  inchoare, nisi  veieris  eum  vitce  pveiiitmt  qmeUbet  religio,  pel  quern  bomo  BO  ten  toeuoet, 
quidaiu  puuiitcnti;e.  status  est.  ut  homo  ;i  reterl  vita  purgetnr  :  et  hoc  t<rtio  modo  poeeUBB 
coniparari  reltgionea,  at  ills*  dicptur  perfeettor  qua  mejorei  eueteritetet  bebet,  ttoat  In  jejuuto, 

vel  paupertate,  vel  aliis  bujusinodi  :  <piia  opera  sat ist'aetoiia  debetl  eeee  po-nalia.  Sid  prime) 
coniparatinues  sunt  inagis  rcligioni  cssentialcs.  el    Idee  eeeUDdum   6M  Bel    inagla   p'lticiii.   i<- 

ligionUjudicaude,  et  pneclpue  eum  perfectio  rUes  ma«i«  oooeletet  la  iutarioriTuetitle  queui  In 
exterior!  abstinentia.  Sie  ergo  patet  quid  sit  religio,  et  in  qoo  perfectio  rellgtouia  oooeletet" 
(Tom.  XV.,  Opvsc.  I.,  Cap.,  I. p.  3. J  T, 

*  Matt.,  XXIII.,  8. 

t  '•  Doctrinam  autem  religiosorum,  ne  scilicet  docere  pneett  multiplieifcr  excludeie  nitun- 
tnr.  Primo  auctoritate  Domini  dieentis.  Mattli.,  XXIII..  il.  Vf  autem  n*HM  <■„.•„, -i  Rabbi:  qiunl 
consilium  quidam  dicunt  a  pert'eetis  esse  observandiim  :  unde  cum  omuee  rehgioal  perreottenem 
profiteantur.  a  megieterie  ebetlneve  debentL" 

"  Secnudo  auctoritate  Hierouymi  In  epistola  ad  Kiparium.  et  Desblei  iiini.  Centre  Vigilanti- 
ura,  et  habetur  XVI.  qu.  1.  Monachus  non  doctoris  habft  *td  plangentin  offlritim  .  it  V 1 1,  an.  I.  Sep. 
HoeneqwuiuamAu-WwvMonachornmvita  suhjecturni*  habet  vrrbum,  et  disci  pi  inn  tut,  rum  doemdi.  Ptl 
prcesideudi,  vel  pascendi  alios.  Et  ita  cum  eanouiei  regnleree,  .t  alii  rcligiosi  moueehOTa«  ime 
censeautur,  nt  dicitur  extra,  de  postulando.  Ex  parte,  et  de  statu  moniicbnruin.  V""'  '*"'  ' 
relinquitur  quod  nulli  religioso  docere  lic.-at." 

"  Ad  idem  addunt  quod  docere  est  contra  religionis  votnm.  Per  return  ratm  rellglenhl 
mnndo  abreiiuntiatur.  Omne  autem  quod  est  in  mumlo,  est  eoneopteoentte  earnis.  com -u- 
pteoentis  oealoram,  et  eaperble  vite>;  per  qua  trie  lutelllgnnt  divltiee,  dellciee  et  beneiee. 
Magistenum  outem  bonorem  esse  dicunt :  quod  probeut  per  GlnMam,  qu*  diet!  Maith.  IV.. 
super  illud,  utatuit  ilium  mper  pinnandum  :  •  in  I'ala-.-tina  plana  desnper  .-rant    t.ita.    <•!  ilii   erat 

sedesdoctornm,  unde  populo  loquerentur  :    ubi   multoa   deciplt   d&bolua   vana   floiie,   1. re 

magisterii  mflatos.'  Unde  concludunt,  quod  docere  est  contra  rettadonll  \otum."  (Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  A.) 

X  "Dionysius,  V.,Cap.,  Eccl.,  Hierar..  distinguit  atremqae  lii.iai.ln.-m.  m  tna:  scilicet  in 
sacras  actiones,  et  in  coiumuuicantes  cos,  ct  in  eos  qui  eM  lantum   reclpiunl  kUtem 
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"But  we  will  not  glory  beyond  our  measure,  but  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  rule  which  G-od  bath  measured  to  us."*  jS'ow, 
the  religious  rule  does  not  extend  to  teaching:  therefore,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  apostolic  doctrine  for  religious  to  teach. 

Moreover,  if  men  who  argue  thus  are  unable  wholly  to  suppress 
the  activity  of  religious  Orders,  they  will  do  their  best  to  diminish 
it.  They  maintain  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  religious  to  keep  several 
teachers  in  the  same  college:  "Be  ye  not  many  masters,  mv 
brethren,"  says  S.  James,  f  S.  Jerome  says,  that  a  ship  has  only 
one  commander,  and  a  house,  one  lord :  J  therefore,  religious 
should  have  but  one  master.  Moreover,  if  there  be  many  religious 
teachers,  the  number  of  secular  masters  will  diminish,  since  there 
can  only  be  a  certain  number  of  professors  for  each  of  the  branches. 

These  proclaimers  of  error  only  follow  the  beaten  track.  It  was 
the  old  weakness  of  ancient  heresy  to  be  incapable  of  biding  in 
the  centre  of  truth ;  it  was  its  custom  to  swerve  into  one  error  in 
the  very  act  of  avoiding  another.  Sabellius,  aiming  to  avoid  the 
Arian  heresy  of  the  division  of  the  Essence,  fell  into  confusion 
regarding  the  Persons.  So  Eutyches,  in  avoiding  the  division  of 
Persons  in  Christ,  which  was  maintained  by  Nestorious,  fell  into 
confusion  regarding  the  natures  in  Christ.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Pelagius,  Manes,  and  many  other  heretics. 

The  fact  is  that,  formerly,  some  presumptuous  religious  arro- 

sacras  dividit  in  tria  in  eodein  cap.  :  scilicet  in  purgautes,  quod  est  diaconorum :  in  illumi- 
nautes,  quod  eat  sacerdottun;  In  perflclentes,  quod  est  Episcopornm.  Rectpientea  etiam  dlvinaa 
aciioiies  diviilit  in  tria  in  VI.  Cap.  scilicet  in  immundos.  cjui  piirgantur  per  diacouos :  ill  sacrum 
bopulum,  qui  lllmuinatur  per  sacerdotes;  in  mouachos,  qui  sunt  aJtioria  gradus,  qui  per- 
nciuntur  per  Bpisoopoe,    Ergo  patet  quod  mouaohoriuu  non  est   sacra  aliis  ooinniunicare.  aed 

al>  aliis  recipe  re.     Sed  quicumquo.  docet,   sacra   alii  eoininiinieat.     Ergo  monaclius  non    debet 

docere." 

"  Item,  niagis  est  reinotuni  a  vita  monastiea  scholasticuin  ollicium  qnam  eeelesiastieum. 
Sed,  nt  (licit  ur  XVI.  qw.  1:  Ntmo  potest  et  ecclesiastwis  otficiis  de»ervire,  et  in,  munanlica  rtgmla  ordi- 
nate perautere.  Ergo  multo  minus  potest  niouaelius  scholastiois  officiis  vacate  dooendo,  vel 
audieuda"  - 

"Add  nut  etiam  quod  est  contra  doetrinani  apostolicam  2  Cor..  X.,  13;  Xos  autem  non  in 
inniieiisinii  ijloridbiituo-,  si<l  sr<-<i»<!iaii  mrnsiiruiii   regvJUx  <iv"  >n>nsns  est   nobis  Deiu :  Gloe&a:   '  Tanta 

Sotestate  utimer.  quanta  enneessa  est  al)  auctore,  U60  mensiiram,  vel  niodnin  egrediniur.'     I'nde 
leunt,  quod  quicuuique  religlosus  ultra  ilium  modum  egredltur  qui  sibi  al>  auctore  sua;  regnlaa 
est  statutus.se  ipsum  auperexteudit  contra  apostolicam.  doctrinam  Teuiena.    Dude  emu  nulla 
rellgio  in  sui  principio  habnerit  magistros,  uulli  religioao  licet  ad  magisterium  promoveri." 
(Tom.  AT.,  OpUSC  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  4.) 
*2  Cor.,  A.,  la 

t  "  UlteritM  autem.  et  si  non  ex  toto  doctrinam  veligioaorum  impedire  possunt.  cam  saltern 
atteiiuare  tiitnntur.  dicentes,  quod  in  uno  religioaorum  collegiodoetores  plnresesse  non  delient : 
indiieentes   illud   «iuod   dieitnr  Juc.    III..    1:    N«Utt  ptWTW  WUftltH  jini.  /nitres   Mai     G 
'  Plureain  Ecolesia  ue  velitla  esse  oiagiatrL'    Sed  unuui  religioaorum  collegium  est  una  Bcelreuv 
Ergo  in  nno  religioaorum  COllegio  nou  debet  esse  plnres  magistri.     Item,  llierou.vinus  ad    Rusti- 
eiini.  et  habet  nr  et  iam    VII..   qmest.   1.:     ///  apihu.s  princtp*  est   nuns,  yrue*   online  UUeratO   un.iin 
se^iuintur  :  ft  infra:   unit*  ijnh,  motor  in    n.iri.    in  dMM    MUM   do  in  inns.     Krgo  et    in   nno   collegia 
religioaorum  non  debet  esse  uiai  unua  magiatar.    Item,  cum  sint  multa.  religioaorum  colh  m 
unuui  collegium  baberet  plureaquaui  uuum  dootorem,  sequeretur  tanta  multiplieatio  rvligio- 
6(iniiu  (loctoriiin,  quod  sa-cnlares  magistri   exeluderentur   propter  auditorum    paucitatem; 
prtacipue  otun  oporteat  iu  uno  studio  esse  determiuatum  numerum  magiatrarum,  ae  ex  doctor- 
um  multitudiue  dootriua sacra  veuial  lu oouteroptuiu.    Hujaeojedi  autem  arrorum  asm 
prioriua  errantium  semitaa  iinitantur.    Bat  autem  erraatium  oouauetudo,   ut  aula  iu  medio 
veiitatis   nou  possunt   eonsistere.   iiiiiiiu  errorem  deelinantes  in  contrariuin  dllwhantttl 
evit.nis   divisioiieni   essentia1,  qiuuu    Alius   introdn  xit .  in   eontusioiiem     peraouareni    Sal 
declinav  it.  sicut  (licit    Anguatiuus.     Sic  etiam   Eutyches  declinans  divisionem    peisonarum    in 
einisto.  quam  Neatorius  asaerebat,  confusiouem  uaturarum  in  Chriato  posuit,  sicut  d 

Idem  etiam  patet  de  Pelagio,  et  Mauicli.eo.  et  de  multis  aliis    lneret  ids  :    propter   qiiod    d 

1.  Timotli..  III.,  H.    Homines  oorrvpti  meate,  rtprobi  circa Jidem  ;  tiloeaa:  'et  nuinqnam in  tide, quia 

iu  circuit u  impii  ambulant,  in  medio  nou  sistentes.'"     {Tom.  AT.,  Opusc.  /.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  4.) 
i    >'onsn.  VII  ,  Qnost.  1.,  Cap.  XL  I. 
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gated  to  themselves  the  office  of  teachers,  on  no  authority  but 
their  own.*  This,  the  Holy  Fathers  condemned.  Now,  the  ene- 
mies of  religious  fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and  declare  that 
religious  cannot  teach  at  all. 

We  will  first  prove  this  position  to  be  false,  then  we  will  address 
ourselves  to,  and* answer  the  arguments  of  our  adversaries.  That 
it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach  can  be  proved  thus— from  the 
example  of  the  saints;  St.  Jerome  says:  "  So  live  in  the  monastery 
that  you  may  deserve  to  be  a  cleric ;  spend  much  time  learning  what 
you  will  afterwards  have  to  teach— if  you  are  tickled  with  the  desire 
of  being  a  cleric,  learn  that  which  you  can  communicate  to  others."  f 
Then,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  when  a  monk,  was  called  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  expound  Holy  Scripture.  S.  John  Damascene  not  only 
taught  Scripture,  but  also  the  liberal  arts.  S.  Jerome,  although  a 
religious,  promises  to  give  lessons  in  Scripture  to  the  monk  Pauli- 
nus.  S.  Augustine,  too,  we  read,  after  he  began  to  live  under  Rule, 
wrote  books,  and  instructed  the  ignorant.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
others,  viz.,  of  S.  Gregory,  S.  Basil,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  of  many 
more  who  were  religious  men,  and  the  principal  doctors  of  the 
Church. 

It  can  be  easily  proved  that  monks  may  teach.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  it  is  written:  "Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach."J 
They,  surely,  most  becomingly,  can  teach  evangelical  doctrine, 
who  not  only  keep  the  precepts,  but  keep  the  counsels  too — and 
such  as  these  are  religious. 

Religious,  by  their  vows,  die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  God; 
therefore,  though  they  may  not  employ  themselves  in  business, 
they  may  teach  the  things  of  God.§     Those  are  the  best  teachers 

*  "Fnit  ergo  quondam  quorumdam  religioaornm  pnesumptuosorum  error,  qui  ex  b< 
quod  monachi  erant,  de  sua  vita  pneaumentea,  euctoritete  propria  aiW    dooebdl    offlcmm 

usurpabaut ;  et  In  line  pax  rcclesiastira  turbabatur,   ut    liabHur  XVI.,    qu.  I.  MMCM 

nihil  ha-bentes  sibi  injunction  a  propria  Kvtmsopo  tieniunt  ad  civitatem  Oom$UtnfaopoHUuum,  rt  in  ea 
perturbationes  tranciuillitati  ecclesiastica-  in/mint :  quod  ctiaui  pb-nius  In  BCClealaatica  nanatur 
Hiatoria:  quorum  pravoimptioucs  aaucti  patre*  ronati  mint  rrpriun-re  ratiouibue,  it  drnrtis. 
Eorum  autem  dictis  qiiidam  pervert]  DMtrl  tetn  porta  ebntuntnr  ea  tndocH,  atqve  in*tnhile$ 
depravantes,  sicut  et  cetera*  scriptnra*  <ul  mam  ipmrian  perMHonem,  ut  dicitur  2  Pet.  ult.  XVI. 
infantum  quod  iu  coutraruim  erroivin  labnntur,  asserruti-H.  quod  non  liret  rrligioso  doctoria 
offlcium  exercere,  vel  auscipere  et  non  debet  <-i  iu.juugi.  (/nod  quidem  falsuin  ruse  prlmo 
ostendamus,  postinodura  ad  oorum  prnbationes  reHpniidniteH."  (Tim,  VI'.,  <>i>ii>v.  I,,  Cup.  I., 
p.  A.) 

t  "Primo  ergo  inducatur  Hieronymi  auetoritas  ail  Rustienm.  qu:i- l.a)..tui  Hi.  qnawl  I:  Sic 
viveinmonasterio,utclericun  etst •merearl*:  multo  tempore,  ditce  <i\m  pottnuxlum  doeean.  item  ad 
enmndem  in  cap.  sen. :  Si  clericatus  te  titillat  desiderium  dincaa  tfuwlpotsin  <t<»->rr.  V,  \  qtrlbua  aeelpl 
potest  quod  monaclii  possunt  suscipere  docendi  ofBclmn.  Hoc  Mein  oatendttnx  ezempnl 
sanctorum,  qui  in  religione  vivcntes  dorueruiit.  Sir  pat.  t  de  Qregorto  Na/.ian/.riio  ;  qui  rum 
mouacbnsesset,  Coustautinopoliin  est  addurtus,  ut  sarram  S«  -ripturam  IM  dooetet,  ut  rrrl.si- 
astica  narrat  Historia.  Hoc  etiatn  patet  de  Uama»ci-uo  ;  qal  ruin  nonaehai  <HH4-t.  Mho 
doceret  non  solum  in  sacra  Scriptura,  sed  etiam  In  llberaHbtU  artibus.  ut  pat.-t  in  lib.  de 
miraculis  beattt  Virginia.  Hieronyious  etiam  in  prologo  Biblia-,  lirrt  inoiiarbus  eetot,  doc- 
trinam  sacrse  Scriptura;  promittit  Paulino  ninnaclio,  sciliert  quod  nun  don-bit.  qiinn  rtiam  ad 
Btudium  sacras  Scriptuiie  bortatur.  De  Augustino  etiam  b-gitur,  quod  postquam  monastrt  ium 
instituit,  in  quo  ctepit  vivere  Becunduin  rcgulam  sub  aanetU  Apostolis  institutam.  seiib.-liiit 
libros,  et  docebat  indoctos.  Hoc  etiam  petti  de  aliis  Kceleaiii-  doetoribua.  srilir.-t  GrOfOrlo. 
Basilio,  Cbrysostomo,  et  aliis  multis,  qui  religioso  fuerunt,  et  priecipui  Kccb-sia-  doet( 
(Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  II.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  4,  5.)  * 

%  Acts,  I.,  I. 

i  "  Hoc  etiam  ratiouibus  OBtendere  facile  est    Doctrina  enim  aacrse  Scriptura    opnibus, 
comprobatur.    Actuutn,  /.,  1.     CospU  Jemu/aeereet  doeert :  Oloeaa  :  '  (Mod  ccepll  facere,  el  d 
bonuni  doctorem  inatruit,  qui  quod  docet  tacit.'    Doctrina  autem  evangelka  uou  aolun: 
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who  learn  Divine  things  through  contemplation.  But  religious 
are  the  very  persons  who  occupy  themselves  in  contemplation : 
therefore,  religious  are  the  best  teachers.  Peace  of  mind  is  con- 
ducive to  study,  and  is  favourable  to  teaching.  But  the  vows  of 
religion  foster  peace  of  mind.  Therefore,  the  religious  state  is 
singularly  adapted  for  studying  and  teaching.  A  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  particularly  becoming,  says  S.  Jerome,  in  the 
poor  of  Christ.  After  speaking  of  his  own  poverty,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  wealth,  he  says  that,  "A  knowledge  of  Scripture — that 
is,  of  Christ — is  incompatible  with  the  riches  of  the  world."*  A 
religious  Order  may  be  instituted  for  any  work  of  mercy.  But 
teaching  is  a  work  of  mercy.  Therefore,  an  Order  may  be  founded, 
with  the  special  end  of  teaching.  As,  besides  the  secular  arm, 
military  religious  Orders  have  been  instituted  for  protecting  ec- 
clesiastical interests;  so,  besides  the  secular  doctors,  religious 
teachers  may  also  be  brought  up  for  defending  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  If  a  religious  can  lawfully  be  made  a  prelate,  which  is 
more,  he  can  surely  be  made  a  doctor,  which  is  less.  The  common 
good  is  to  be  preferred  to  private  utility ;  so,  a  monk  may  leave  his 
solitude,  with  permission,  to  minister  by  teaching  to  the  general 
good  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  teach  by  word  of 
mouth  those  who  are  present,  as  to  teach  with  the  pen  those  who 
are  absent:  "Such  as  we  are  in  word  by  epistles,  when  absent, 
such  also  we  will  be,  indeed,  when  presenff  But  religious 
have  been  very  prolific  with  the  pen;  therefore  they  may  also 
teach  with  the  tongue.  It  is  easy  enough  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  in  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine. J; 

cept.-v,  sed  et  consilia  coutinet.  Convenie ntissime  ergo  doctrinam  evangelicam  doeet  qui  mm 
solum  prooepta,  aed  ©tiara  consilia  servat,  cujusmodi  sunt  religiosi.  Item,  yui  nuu-it  ur  alicui 
vita\  ah  illia  operibus  decidit  qua-  illi  vita-  cnngruunt :  ft  qui  vivere  ineipit  aliqua  vita  ilia 
opera  tuuc  sibi  Hunt  maxime  couvenientia  qua?  illi  vita?  compe tunt :  nude  Dionvsius  II.  rap. 
Keel.  Hierar.  ostendi;.  quod  ante  baptisiniun.  per  quern  homo  divinani  vitain  accipit.  non  potest 
axereern  divinas  operation**;  quia.  aleul  ipsedieit.  oportet  priuratM  existere,  el  delude  operarl 
Bed  rcligiosus  dot  votum  reHajioiila  moouIo  atorltnr  Deo  vivens.    Ergo  per  hoe  quod  reliirioena 

est.  iutcrdicimtur  sihi  opt-ratioues  ■IHllllaniM,  sicut  mircatioiics.  et  alia  negotia  sa-cnlaria.  non 
autem  actinnes  divina",  qua-  scilicet  lioiniuein  Deo  viventeni  requirnut.  Talis  autein  est 
divina  conl'essio.  qiue  lit  per  ductriiiam.  Psalm.  (XIII..  17:  Xon  mortui  Umdatmnt  tt.  IXnnine 
.  .  .  ;  8edno8  qui vivimu*.  benedkimnn  Domino.  Et  ita  religiosi  per  votuiu  religionisa  doctrime- 
officio  non  exeluduntur"     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  5.) 

*  "Item.  Pauperibus  Chrlati  maxime .  eonipet  it  notitiam  Scripturaruin  habere,  ut  patet  per 
Hieronvniuin  In  prologo  llebraiearutn  Qua-stionuin  super  (ii-nes.  :  I't  not  humili-*,  M p<tuprres  nee 
Mannwa  dinflfnj,  nte  oblata*  dignamur  accipere  ;  et  illi  novtrint  non  pow  notitiam  acripturarum,  idett 
Chriati,  cum  mundi  liabere  divitiin.  Eis  autem  competit  docere  qui  notitiam  habent  Script  uraruui. 
BrgO  religiosity  qui  paiipertatein  prolitentur,  maxime  compel  it  doeeie." 

"Item.  Stout  aupra  probatnni  est.  adquodlihet  opus  luisericordia-cxcquendmu  potest  aliqua 
religio  institui.  Sed  docere  est  actus  niisericordia-.  nude  inter  eleemosyuas  spirituales  coiupu- 
tatur.     BrgO  potest  aliqua  religin  iusiitui  spccialitcr  ad  docendmn." 

"  Pra-teiea.     Maui-*  reinota  videtur  a  reli«ionis  propositi)  t  orporalis  militia,  qu»  corporalibus 
armis  exereetur.  quam  militia   spirit nalis.  ipia-  utitui    armis    spirit ualibus,  scilicet    - 
mentis  ad  errorum    impnguatinnciu.  de  quibus   dicitur  2  ad  Coiiu..   X..  4:   Anna  militur  nostra 
von  sunt  rormil in.  xrtl  psfanaM  ]><<>,     Sed  rclitfiones  aliqua-  provide  instituta-  sunt  ad  exeouendani 
milit  iain  OOJ  pnrah-m  in  tutelam  Eeelesia-  ah  host  ihus  corporalibus     quauivis  non  de* 
Principe*  sa-culares,  qui  ex  officio    Keelesiam    d<  lend.  re    deh»-nt.     Brgo  et  salubiiler  in- 
built aliqua'  religinucs  ad  iloeendnin.  ut  sie  per  earum  doetriiiain   Kii-lesia  ab  hnstiba*  defenda- 
tur;  quamvis  etiaiu  siut  alii  ad  quod  pertiuet  hoc  modo   Kcclesiaiu  det'euaare."     (Turn. 
(Jpusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  5.) 

t  2  Cur.,  X..i. 

t  "  Ea  autem  qua?  in  contrarium  opponuntur.  facile  est  solvere." 

"Ad  I.  Quod  euiiu  priiuo  dieunt.  esse  Domini  eolisilium  d<-  vitando  niatfistel  u>.  patet  uiiilti* 
pliciter  esse,  fulsuiu.    Priiuo  quia  supererogatioues.  de  quibus  dautur  eousllla,  babeut  pra-iuiura 
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1.  It  is  evidently  false  that  an  obligation  not  to  teach  falls  under 
the  counsels.  That  cannot  be  forbidden  by  a  counsel  to  which  a 
great  reward  is  attached  when  it  is  performed.  But  just 
as  virgins  receive  a  special  reward,  so  also  will  doctors:  "They 
that  instruct  many  to  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all 
eternity."*  Just  as  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  say  that  some  one 
of  the  counsels  commands  a  man  to  decline  martyrdom  or  virginity, 
so,  also,  is  it  unbecoming  to  say  that  one  of  the  counsels  forbids  a 
man  to  teach.  Again,  one  command  cannot  contradict  another. 
But  teaching  falls  under  either  preceptor  counsel:  "Go.  teach 
all  nations,"  f  and,  "  You  who  are  spiritual,  instruct  such  a  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness."];  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  counsel  for- 
bidding men  to  teach.  Again,  our  Lord  wished  the  Apostles  to 
observe  forthwith  the  counsels  he  gave  them  ;  but  refraining  from 
teaching  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Apostles;  therefore,  to  ab- 
stain from  teaching  does  not  fall  under  the  counsels.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  it  falls  under  a  counsel  to  avoid  the  honours  eonneeted 
with  teaching;  for  they  are  not  accorded  to  minister  to  conceit, 
but  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  the  authority  of  the  ollice.  It  is 
no  greater  imperfection  for  a  religious  to  make  use  of  the  insi;/nia 
of  his  office  as  teacher,  than  for  the  priest  at  Mass  to  take  juvcc- 
dence  of,  and  be  more  richly  clad  than  the  deacon.  It  is  still  more 
ridiculous  to  say  that,  although  to  abstain  from  teaching  does  not 
fall  under  counsel,  still,  not  to  use  the  title  of  master  dors  fall 
under  a  counsel.  We  can  be  bound  by  no  precept  respect  in-  that 
which  depends,  not  on  ourselves,  but  on  othns.     But    tin-   name 


emiuentius.  ut  patet  ex  hoc  quod  dicitur  Lucas  X.,  35:  Et  quodcumqw  imperrrogaveHs,  t go  cum 
rediero,  rexickiiti  tibi :  quod  Ulosaa  de  ■nparePagattaaa  WWHmhtUB  expouit.  I  nde  attttifiiaM  ah 
illis  actibus  quibus  exeelkus  dehetui  praiiiiimi.  sub  eoiisilio  radeie  nn;i  potMt<  Porlnribus 
autem  debet ur  premium  excellena,  sieut  et  Vilgiulbua,  tcUioel  aureola,  ul  patet  Uamelis  XII., 
3:  Qui  ad  jmtituim  cnuliaiit  mill  ton  GlaaM  '  verbo,  el  exempto'  <i>fi*i  m- 1   i 

Sicnt  ergo  ineouveniens  esset  dieere.  quod  deelinare  \  iininitatem,  et  .Mali  \  riuiu  sub  consilio 
cade  -ret;  ita  iucouvcuiens  esset  dieere;  <|iiod  abstiuere  alt  aetu  doeeudi,  sub  no— tH()  eadal. 
Item  consilium  non  potest  esse  de  eO  quod  eontiariatur  cou-ilio,  vel  praeeplo.  Si  d  doeere 
cadit  sub  prseeepto,  vel  sub  consilio,  ut  patet  Mallba-i  nil.  10;  Sunt*  tUctt*  OflMk 
Galat.,  VI.,  I. :  Vos,  qui  spiritual**  rutin,  hujuaiuodi  inttruUt  in  npiritu  lemUatU,  Nou  ergo  de  non 
doceudo  potest  esse  consilium.  Item  cou-ilia  qua-  Dommus  pioposuit,  immediate  alt  apoatala) 
observari  voluit,  ttt  eoruin  e.xeiuplo  alii  ad  observauda  uousilia  pruvuoarauteur:  and*  I'aulus 
I  Corinth.,  VII.,7,  consilium  de  virjjinitatc  propoaana,  dixit:  Volo  omnts  homines  esse  sicut  me 
ipsum."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  0.) 

*  Dan.  XII.,  3. 

t  "Nee  potest  diet,  quod  sub  consilio  cadat  abstinere  ab  his  qua)  ad  soletnnttatem  doeeudi 
pertinent: -quia  ea  qua'  ad  soliiuuitateni  dooetldl  pertinent,  nou  tiunt  causa  elationis,  alias  eultn 
essent  ab  oiuuibus  vitauda,  qaia  qailibet  tenet ur  elationem  vitare:  sed  sunt  ordinata  ad 
auctoritatem  ottteii  osteudeiidain  ;  et  ideo  sieut  perfection!  nihil  deperit,  si  sanerdoa  supra 
diaconuni  sedeat,  et  aericia  ornetnr  vestibus;  ita  nou  obstat  perfection!,  si  quia  niaglstralibns 
insignlls  Utatur:  at  hoc  est  quod  die.it  qua-darn  Qlossa  super  illud  Matth..  XXIII  .  B :  rataal 
prim<>8  recubitus.  * Magtatraa  (iuquit)  primus  sedare  non  vetat;  sed  eos  arguM  qoi  hec  hablta 
vel  non  habita,  appetunt.'  Adhne  autem  est  aiagii  ridlculum  dioere,  quod  et*i  sbstinerea 
docendo  sub  consilio  non  cadat,  abstinere  tameu  a  majjisterii  nomine  Mb  eonsillo  cadit  N<>n 
eniro  potest  esse  pneeeptum  vel  eonsilium  de  eo  quod  non  est  in  nobis,  sed  in  alio.  In  nobis 
quidetn  est  doeere  vel  non  doeere,  de  quo  non  esse  eonsilium  probatum  est  S<<]  doetores  atone 
DMWtatXOf  vocari  non  est  In  nobis,  sed  in  eis  qui  sifl  uos  nominant.  Nou  ergo  potest  sub  consilto 
eadcre,  ut  non  voeemur  magistrL  Item,  etim  nomina  sint  im  posit  a  ad  Nhzniflcandnni 
ridieulum  est  dieere  quod  nomen  sit  prohibttum,  euni  res  non  sit  luterdicta.  Item.  constHorUA] 
observatio  maxinie  ad  ApostoloB  pertinuit,  quibus  mediautibus  ad  alios  perrenit.  Magisti 
nonieu  nullo  uiodo  cousdio  eat  interdictuin.  cum  Ipsi  Apostoli  se  ipso*  luagistros  et  doct 
noruinaveriut."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II., p.  6.) 

*  Gal,  VI.,  1. 
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we  are  called  by  does  not  depend  upon  us.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  forbidden  by  counsel  that  we  should  not  be  called  "  magistri." 
Besides,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sanction  the  thin<j,  and  to  for- 
bid the  name.  Again,  the  practice  of  the  counsels,  in  a  special 
manner,  was  incumbent  on  the  Apostles.  But  they  called  them- 
selves masters  and  doctors:  "  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  .  .  . 
(I  say  the  truth,  I  lie  not)  a  doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faitli  and 
truth."*  Again:  "lam  appointed  a  preacher,  and  an  Apostle, 
and  teacher  of  the  Gentiles."f  Therefore,  to  teach,  cannot  be  con- 
trary to  the  counsels.  The  words  of  our  Lord :  "  But  be  not  you 
called  Rabbi  "J  do  not  refer  to  a  counsel,  but  to  a  preci-pt.  which 
obliges  all.  §  What  is  forbidden,  is  not  the  act  of  teaching,  nor 
the  name  of  teacher,  but  the  ambition  which  may  spring  out  of 
these.  Thus,  our  Lord  prohibited  the  name  of  father,  and  of 
master,  for  there  is  but  one  Father,  Who  is  in  heaven,  and  one 
Master,  Christ;  but  He  did  not,  either  by  precept,  or  by  counsel, 
absolutely  forbid  these  names  to  be  made  use  of  in  their  legitimate 
sense — else  the  Holy  Fathers  would  not  have  countenanced  the  title 
of  abbot,  that  is,  father;  nor  would  the  Vicar  of  Christ — who 
ought  to  be  the  model  of  perfection — be  called  Pope ;  nor  would 
S.  Augustine  or  S.  Jerome  have  called  the  bishops  they  wrote  to, 
Papm  or  fathers.  Besides,  those  who  embrace  the  state  of  per- 
fection are  not  obliged  to  practice  all  the  counsels,  but  those  only 
to  which  they  have  bound  themselves.  All  the  Apostles  were  not 
called  ui)on  to  practice  the  works  of  supererogation  performed  by  S. 
Paul ;  if  he  did  not  wish  to  live  by  the  altar,  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  live  by  it:  else,  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  works  which  are  of  supererogation,  and  those  which  are 
not.|| 

*  1  Tim.,  II.,  7.  I  2  Tim.,  I.  11.  *  Matt.,  XXIII.,  8. 

§  "Timoth.  II.,  7:  Veritatem  dim  non  mmtior,  doctor  gentium  in  fUk  ft  rrritate.  2  Tim.,  I..  11  : 
In  quo  potritns  sumego  prmlinttor  et  A/iosti'lnx  rt  mtuaitter  'jmiium.  Rcstat  ergo  rticendum.  quod  id 
quod  Domino!  <linit,  Nvttte  vocari  Rabbi,  non  sit  consilium,  aed  pneeepfnm,  ad  qnod  omuM 
teneutnr  ;  nec  nronibentur  ac.tns  doeendl  et  magisteril  nomen,  aed  ambltio  luagfaterii,  unde 
ouni  anbjunglt.  JViee  magUtri,  Qloeaa:  '  Nec  appetatia  vocaii.'  Nee  qnemlibet  appetltnm  inter- 
(licit,  aed  Inordmatum  :  ut  ex  Omasa  prtua  inducta  apparet,  et  ei  hoc  etiani  quod  da  Inordinato 
appetitn  Phariaffiorum  prsemlserat,  dicens:  Amemi  prtmot  retmbitvt,  rt>*.  Potest  tamen  ahter 
Intelligi,  secundum  Gloaaara  ut  etiani  ex  circomatautui  litters  patet.  BhnuJ  enim  Doniuna 
prohibet  ibidem  patria  nomen  ac  magistrt,  quia  antta  est  pater  noater  qui  est  in  ooalia,  et  quia 
magiBter  noatex  nuoa  est  Chrlatua.  Dena  enim,  ut  tilossa  (licit  Ibidem,  ec  pater  et  magiater 
natuia  (licit  ur:  homo  auteni  rficitur Indulgentta  pater,  et magiater  ministcvio.  .  .  .  Magiater 
c\  consoitio  verl  magietri  tamqaam  ejus  auntlua,  et  pro  reverentia  ejus  a  quo  mlttitnr,  honor* 
atur.  sic  ergo  patet  qnod  Doannaa  non  prohiboJt  atmatteitex  nec  prtaeapte,  nec  pona&io  nomen 
patria,  aut  Magietri:  alias  qnoiuede  sanetl  patrea  anstninisaeat  ut  iiii  qui  prawn  nl  iMaaatarlta, 

Ahhaies.  idest  patres.  \  ocarentnr  >.  "     (Tom.  XV.    '»/"'••"*•  I-  ('<'P-  "••  V-  6.) 

||  "Qtioiundo  etiani    Cliristi    Vicarius.  qui   deli,  t    ease    perfect  ionis    tixemphllB,    Papa.    Heal 

pater,  dicereturl    Auguatlnua  ettam  et  Hieronymua  Bptecopoa  qnibua  acribuut,   Papa*, 

patres.  frequenter  Dominant     Stult  issiniuin  est  ergo  (lucre,  qnod  lioc  (plod  dicitUI 

Rdbbi.  sit  cousilinm.     Dato  etiani  qnod  sit  conailiuin.  non  aequftur  qnod  omnea  perfect  I  ad  latnd 

conailinm  teneantur.    Non  eniiu  qui  statnm  perfectionia  prontentnr. ad  ou.nia  tcMciiinn  i 

aed  ad  ea  tautum  ad  qua  e\  veto  m  obliganl :  alias  Apostoli,  qui  in  statu  perf«  i 

tenebantur  ad  bane  aupererogationera  quam  Panlna  raciebat,  ut  non  nrcipercni  -npendia  ab 

Kcclesiis  (|tiii>ns  pnedicabant:  et  peecabant,  cum  hoe  non  obaerrareut,  nl   pat< 

8eqneretur  etiam  ex  hoc  religjonum  confusio,  si  omnesad  onuies  supcieri 

oonsilia  tenerentur.    Qnicquid  r-nira  una  anpererogaret,  omnea  attpererogare,  tenerentni 

Inter  eaa  nulla  disttnetio  remaneret :  quod  est  Inconveniene.    Non  ergo  ad  omnia  couailia  per- 

fecti  tenentnr  se.l  solum  ad  ea  ad  qua  ac  obUgant."    (lbs*  If.,  "f  ■■■<    t    <  ■-/••  //..  j>.  6.) 
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2.  The  second  objection,  that  the  office  of  a  monk  is  that  of  a 
mourner,  not  of  a  teacher,  has  no  force  in  it.  S.  Jerome  merely 
wished  to  say  that  a  monk  as  a  monk  is  not  a  teacher.  It  no  more 
follows  that,  because  a  monk  has  not  now  the  office  of  teaching, 
therefore,  he  can  never  have  it,  than  it  would  follow  that,  because 
he  has  not  the  office  of  reading  the  Gospel,  therefore,  he  can  never 
be  ordained  a  deacon.  S.  Jerome  wishes  to  show  the  distinction, 
in  a  matter  of  duty,  between  a  clerk  and  a  monk.  As  a  monk,  a 
man  has  the  office  of  mourner  for  his  own  and  others'  sins ;  as  a 
clerk,  he  has  the  office  of  teaching,  and  of  feeding  the  people. 
And,  even  if  it  were  unlawful  for  monks  to  teach,  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  so  for  Regular  Canons.  As  Templars  may 
use  arms,  whilst  monks  may  not  use  them ;  so,  Canons  Regular 
might  teach,  though  monks  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Canons 
Regular  and  monks  are  on  the  same  footing  in  those  things  to 
which  all  religious  are  bound,  but  not  beyond  this;  else  Canons 
could  not  wear  linen  garments ;  for  monks  are  not  permitted  to 
have  them.* 

3.  The  objection  that  the  office  of  teaching  is  contrary  to  the 
vow  of  religion,  is  false  on  many  counts.  Religious,  by  their  vow, 
do  not  renounce  the  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  but  they  give 
up  the  practices  of  a  worldly  life.  Hence,  they  are  in  the  world 
— in  so  far  as  they  use  the  things  of  the  world ;  but  they  are  not 
of  the  world;  inasmuch  as  they  are  free  from  the  practices  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow  for  them  to  use 
riches,  or  even  pleasures,  sometimes ;  else,  a  religious  who  ate 
good  things  would  sin  mortally,  which  cannot  be  said.f     There- 

*  "  Ad  2.  Quod  etiam  secundo  objictunt,  quod  monachus  non  docentis,  sed  plangent  is  habet 

officinni,   pro  eis  uon  tacit.     Ibi  enim    Ilieronvmiis  ostcndit.  q 1    mouacho,  tx  li<><'  qin><l  est. 

mouachus,  coiiiiK'tat  pceuitentiain  agere,  n<>n  doeere,  steal  illi  sibi  usuipaliaiit  de  quloas  <li\i- 
nius,  quod  ex  hoc  ipso  quod  inonachi  crant,  dooere  vulchant  :  vel  inlcndit  ostcndcre,  quod 
mouachus,  ex  hoc.  quod  est  mouachus,  uou  obligator  ail  docendiim.  Sir  enim  Hicrunvuius 
iuducit.  hoc  in  epistola  contra  Vigilautiiiin.     Non  anteiu   aeqnitnr,   si   monachal   non   habeet 

offlciuiu  legend!  KvangeHam,  quod  ad  hoc  ofliciiim,  ussiuui  uou  pons  it :  it   I Ml   quod  <u  at  i- 

anus  dicit  16,  nuajst.  I.  Superiori.  Voluit  ergo  Hleronjmua  diatinguere  inter  personam  naoaeohl 
et  personam  clerici,  osteiidcns  quid  cuique  ex  proprio  odteio  eouveiiiat.  Aliud  eiiiin  eon  \enit 
cuique  ex  eo  quod  monachus  est.  aliud  ex  eo  quod  clcriciis  est.  e\  in  quod  innnaeliUM  est  sua  it 
aliorum  peecata  deilendi  habet  nfHciuiu  ;  e  <  eo  quod  clertciia  e  -t .  doeendl  •  t  peace ud  I  pupuluiii. 
.  .  .  Quod  autetii  ohjiciuut,  quod  canoniei  regulates  et  nmiiarlii  ad  paria  ceiiaeutur,  intilli- 
genduni  est  in  illis  quas  sunt  eoniniunia  oiniii  icligioui;  sicut  vlvere  ■In*  proprio,  abstiucrc  a 
negntiattouibua,  et  ab  officio  advocaudi  in  causis.  et  liujusniodi:  eliaa  poaaenl  similiter  conclu- 
de re,  quod  canoniei  regulares  tenentur  abstineic  a  liueis  indumcutis,  quia  innnachi  ad  hoe 
tenentur.  Multo  etiam  fortius  licet  illis  religiosis  doeere  quorum  religio  eat  ad  hoc  statuta. 
etiam  si  inotiaehis  non  lice  ret:  sicut  Templariis  licet  arinis  uti,  quod  uou  licet  monadus." 
(Tom.  AT.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

t  "  Ad  3.  Quod  autem  tertio  ohjiciuut,  quod  assumere  magisterii  otllcium  est  contra  vol  urn 
religionis,  patet  inultipliciter  esse,  i'alsiim.  Ueligiosi  euim  pet  rotun  religionis  non  boo  mode 
abrenuutiaut  muudo,  ut  rebus  mundi  uti  non  possint,  sed  mnndana-  vita-  ut  scilicet  tnundi 
aetionibus  non  occupentur:  uude  et  sunt  in  mtindo.  inquaiittim  rebus  immdi  utuiitur;  et  non 
stmt  de  nnindo.  incinantuni  a  muudaiiis  aetionibus  sunt  libcri.  1'nde  uou  est  contra  votum 
eorum,  si  utantur  divitiis.  vel  etiam  ijuandoque  deliciis:  aliasquicumque  dellolOM  comedenut, 
mortaliter  peeeareut,  quod  uon  est dicendum.  Unde  non  est  contra  votum  eorillH,  si  quandoque 
honoribus  utantur.  Item  muudo,  .secundum  quod  ibi  accipitur.  non  solum  religioai,  sed  etimn 
onnies  homines  abrenuntiare  tenentur:  quod  patet  ex  hoc  quod  supra  pnBIUlttll  .loannes  ( Kpist. 
1.,  Cap.  II.,  15):  Siqui*diln)itmnH,<lnm,nonrxtc<irita*  I'ntrtu  in  to:  qwmidm  omne  quod  Ut  in  iiiiimlo, 
OOncuplteentia  rami*  rat.  et  <<>iici<)>i*<ri<tin  oculonim .  it  tuptrbla  ritir  :  OlOMa:  '  Mimics  illicit'  uis 
mundi  nihil  habeas  nisi  luec  tria.  quibus  omnia  vitlomui  gen-rn  comprchcnduntui.'  Dude 
patet  quod  ad  niundum  dicuntur  ibi  pertinent  mm  divitiie,  et  dellcire  simplicitcr.  s.,1  luordl- 
natus  appetitus  earum ;  et  sic  mm  solum  rellgioaia,  sed  etiam  omnibus  intenli.ilui  mm  qiiid.-iu 
honor,  sed  anilntio  honoris.  Glossa  ibi:  •  Sitperbia  vita,  idest  omnia  ftUlbltio  uecilll.'"  (Tom. 
XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II., p.  '.) 
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fore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow,  if  they  sometimes  make  use 
of  honours.  All  men  are  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  in  a 
certain  sense:  "If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  charity  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him :  for  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  the  concupis- 
cence of  the  flesh,  the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life."*  Hence,  the  "ambition  of  honour"  is  forbidden  to  all 
— not  riches  and  pleasures,  but  an  inordinate  desire  after  them. 
Even  were  honour  a  thing  of  the  world,  worldliness  could  not  be 
predicated  of  every  honour;  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  does 
not  belong  to  the  world.  In  like  manner,  the  honour  of  the 
teacher  does  not  belong  to  the  world:  for  the  teaching  from  which 
this  honour  springs,  has  to  do  with  spiritual  goods.  And,  as 
religious  do  not  by  vow  renounce  the  priesthood;  neither  do  they, 
by  being  religious,  renounce  the  teaching  office.  Besides  this,  the 
magisterium  is  not  an  honour:  but  it  is  an  office  to  which  honour 
is  due.  Even  if  a  religious  renounced  all  honour,  he  could  not 
renounce  that  to  which  honour  was  due;  else,  he  would  have  to 
renounce  all  virtue:  for  honour,  according  to  the  philosopher,  is 
the  "reward  of  virtue."  And  because  the  devil  deceives  some  by 
puffing  them  up,  it  is  no  reason  why  men  should  abstain  from 
teaching,  any  more  than  they  should  abstain  from  good  works ; 
for  S.  Augustine  says:  "Pride  insinuates  itself  even  into  good 
works,  in  order  to  destroy  them."f 

4.  The  assertion  that  religious  vow  perfect  humility,  is  false; 
they  do  not  vow  humility,  but  obedience;  humility  does  not  fall 
under  the  vow.  Acts  of  virtue  are  of  necessity,  because  they  are 
of  precept.  A^vow  regards  that  which  is  voluntary;  nor  can  the 
perfection  of  humility  fall  under  a  vow,  any  more  than  the  per- 
fection of  charity:  for  the  perfection  of  virtue  does  not  depend 
on  our  will,  but  upon  the  gift  of  God.  Even  if  religious  were 
bound  to  perfect  humility,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  could 
not  enjoy  certain  honours.  To  enjoy  honours  is  not  opposed  to 
humility,  but  to  be  inordinately  puffed  up  by  honours;  hence,  S. 
Bernard  says  that,  amongst  all  the  treasures  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  "  there  is  no  more  precious  gem  than  humility."  \     Who 

*  John,  1  Epust.,  II.,  15. 

t  "  Item  dato  quod  honor  simplieiter  ad  lnundum  pertinere  intellijratur,  non  tanirn  hoc 
potest  dici  de  quolihet  honore.  led  de  honore  qui  eonsistit  in  rebus  mundaiiis  :  DOO  eniin  potest 
dici  quod  honor  Sacerdotii  pertinent  ad  niundnin.  et  similiter  nee.  honor  Qiagisterll,  eum 
doetrina,  qnain  oonaoqwitttr  talis  honor,  sit  «le  spirit ualihns  honis.  Sieut  ergo  religtOM  non 
ahreinintiant  per  vottmi  saeerdotio.  ila  nee  magUteriO.  Item  hoe  t'alsum  est  quod  magUterinni 
sit  honor:  est  enini  ollieium  eui  dehetur  honor.  Dato  etiam  quod  religion  euilihet  honori 
ahrenuntiassent,  non  tainen  abrenunt  ia  verunt  eis  quibus  dehetur  honor,  alias  renuntia 
nperibus  virtutum.  Honor  eniin  seeunduni  Philosophnin  in  1  Kthieorum  est  pneuiium  vil 
Nee  propter  hoe  alinuis   debet   ahstinere   a   ma^isteiio.    quia    diaholus   aliquos   intlatos    honors 

magwterii  deeipit ;  sieut  nee  a  bonis  operibua,  quia  A-oguatluna  dicit:    '  Superbla  etiam  honis 

operihus  insidiatur  ut  poreant.' "     [Tom.  AT..  OpmtC.   /..  <'«/>.  17.,  p.  I) 

t  "  Ad  4.  Ad  illud  autem  quod  (piarto  ohjieiunt.  qnod  reUgioai  protitentnr  ]x-rfeetam  hnmili- 
tatem.  dieendum.  quod  est  t'alsum  :  non  eniin  vovent  humilitatem.  sed  obediential!!.  Huinilitas 
enini  sub  vtito  non  eadit.  sieut  nee  alia-  virtutes;  eum  aetns  virtutum  sint  neee.-sitat is.  quia 
sunt  iu  pnvcepto;  votuiu  autem  est  de  eo  quod  est  voluntarimu.    Similiter  ttiaiu  nee  perfectio 
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will  dare  to  say  that  S.  Gregory  lost  a  single  degree  of  humility 
because  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  ? 
Moreover,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  "  mii;/is- 
terium"  is  not  an  honour,  and  so  the  objection  loses  all  its  force. 

5.  S.  Denis  does  not  say  that  teaching  in  the  schools  is  a  sacred 
action — but  that  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  is ;  other- 
wise, no  one  but  a  deacon  or  a  priest  could  teach.  Then,  monks 
who  are  properly  ordained  can  consecrate  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
this  belongs  to  the  priestly  office  ;  with  still  more  right,  therefore, 
may  they  exercise  the  duty  of  teaching,  which  does  not  require 
the  holy  order  of  priesthood.* 

6.  To  the  sixth  objection,  which  declares  that  to  teach  and 
to  obey  Rule  are  incompatible,  it  may  be  answered  thus,  that  in 
the  main,  religious  discipline  can  be  observed.  To  dispense  with 
silence,  vigils,  and  the  like,  for  the  common  good,  is  not  unbecom- 
ing—as is  evident  from  the  practice  of  those  monks  who  are  made 
prelates,  and  live  in  monasteries,  and  for  certain  reasons  are  dis- 
pensed from  the  like  obligations  ;  and,  besides,  there  are  religious 
who  do  observe  the  rules  of  their  Order,  and  teaeli  in  the  schools 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  Order  to  which  th.v  belong.f 

7.  It  is  said  that,  in  teaching,  religious  overstep  the  bounds 
prescribed  for  them:  but  that  is  permissible  which  is  prohibited 
by  no  law.  And,  again,  there  are  some  religious  who  are  teachers 
by  virtue  of  their  institution.^ 


humilitatis  sub  voto  cadere  potest,  alcut  nee  perfect  io  MM  itatis.  cum  perfect  io  virt  litis  mm  sit 
ex  nostro  arl>itri<>.  aed.  is.  i  >  •  -  i  uiuuere.    Data  aiitt-m  quod  ad  perrectan]  imiuilltatem  tenereutur, 

lion  sequitur,  quod  non  posscnt  aliquilms  lionoribiis  poiin,,  aioul  mm  posscnt  poMidere  <li\  iIihm 
propter  boc  quod  proflteutur  annuitant  paupertatem,  quia  poaaidere  dititial  paupertati  nppo- 

nitur;  non  autem  potiri  hoiioiibus  nppoiiitur  iiuuulitat  i.  aed  in  UutlOribua  M  luordioate 
extollere:  nude,  ut  Beruardus  dicit  in  Libra  De  Cunsidcrni  lone,  null"  tptenditHor  HMM  humili- 
tate,  scilicet  in  oinni  ornatu  suiiimi  Pontilieis:  quo  enim  ctlslor  nzteria.  en  humilitnie  ajt/Hirtt 
illuslrior  et  se  ipso  :  et  KocL  III.,  20  dictur:  quanto  maymu  es,  huimlia  t>  in  oamfPHI,     .      .  I'atet 

ex  diutia  quod  ataglaterium  BAM  honor:  et  sie,  ratio  ilia  pciiitus  nihil  valet."  (flbav  AC., 
Oi>usc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  7.) 

*  "  Ad  5.  Ad  id  quod  quinto  objieinnt.  diccndum.  quod  I>ion\  sins  distiiiKiiit  inonachns  contra 
diaconos,  presbyteros  et  Hpiscopos.  l'atet  etiain  quod  loquitur  de  monachis  qui  clerici  non 
erant  tempore  Ecclesi.c  prilnitivie,  ut  patet  XVI.,  quasi.  1:  SHtpwiorL  HofUMMMM  usque  ad 
tempus  Eusebii,  Zosiini.  et  Siiicii  cleriooa  mm  ftiiaee  Bccleaiastiea  teatatur  Hlatoria.  Ki  m<  mm 
potest  concludi  per  dictum  Idouysii  illiquid  de  monachis  qui   miui    BplaoopL.  vel   prcshvtcri  \el 

diaconi.     Proccdit  etiain  eorum  ratio  ex  malo  intellectu  DlOliyeii.     Vocal   enim  actl )•  aacrM 

ecclesiastieasacranienta,  baptisuiuin  dieensesse  pin  «at  ioiiem.  et  illuminat  loueiu  :  aed  coulii  nisi- 
tioneiu  et  Kuchari.stiam  perfect ionein.  ut  patet  In  IV.  cap.  Bccleataat  Hierarchic:  el  baao 
dispensare  non  licet  nisi  pnedictis  ordinibns;  scd  doeere  in  scholis  nun  Ml  rte  lei 
act  ion i bus  de,  miibua  Dion  v  si  us  loquitnr;  alias  nu II us  posse i  docere  in  seliolis  niai easet diacouua 
vel  sacerdos.  Item  munachi  clerici  possuut  i-onlicere  Corpus  Chrisi  i,  quod  lion  nisi  saecrdoti- 
bus  licet.  Ergo  multo  fortius  docemli  nti  possuut  ofticio,  ad  quod  saccr  ordo  non  reqiiiritur." 
(Tom.  XV,  Opusc.  I.,  Cup.  II.,  p.  ',  8.) 

f   "AdC.   Ad  aliud  quod  sexto  objicitur,  quod  nnllus  potest    Kcclesiastieis  ofllciis  deser\  ire, 

et  in  monastic*  regu la  ordinate  peralatere,  et  Ita  mnlto  minus  aeholaetlee,  IntelUceudaai  est. 

non  de  bis  qua-  ad  sulistantiain  religionis  perthieut,  M  etiain  per  apparatum  ilii  pate 6,  quia  tMM 
bene  servare  possuut  Ecclc.siasticis  vacantes  oftleiis:  sed  iiitelligitur  quantum  ad  alias  olmer- 
vantias,  sicut  sileutium,  vi»ilius,  et  liu.jiiKiiiodi :  quod  etiain  patet  ex  lme  quod  sequitnr  in 
pradicto  capitulo:    Ut  ipse  distrtcttonem   monatterii   Uncut   <tui  i/it<,tifti>-   in 

cogitur  deservire.  A  quihus  observantiis  regtllaribaa  non  est  ineon venieiis  si  aliqui  alistmeant, 
ut  utilitati  communi  vacent  docendo:  ileal  patet  in  illis  qui  ad  prnlattonia  ofBetuui  aaautuantar 
cum  etiain  in  claustris  maneiites  in  talibus  qiiamloque  dispeusatioiu-m  accipiant  iiropter  aliqiiam 
causam.  Et  pr.eterea  aliqui  religiotl  sunt  qui  ii.  claustris  suis  maueutea,  disi  1 i<  tiom-m  siii 
Ordlnia  servantes,  scliolastico  insistunt  oflicio,  quod  ex  institutione  sui  onliuis  habeot 
XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  U.) 

t  "Ad  7.  Ad  illud  ijuod  septimo  objieinnt,  diceuduin.  (piod  ille  se  supirextendit  supra  men- 
auram  auain,  ut  patet  per  Clossain  ibidem,  qui  ae  extendit    ultra  quam  ei  conccdatur.     Illud 
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As  to  religious  not  being  allowed  more  than  one  doctor  in  a 
college,  it  ciin  be  answered  that,  because  men  are  religious,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  treated  more  harshly  than 
seculars  in  the  matter  of  learning.  If  a  religious  has  greater 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  to  becoming  a  master  than  others,  he 
is,  in  reality,  punished  for  being  a  religious.  And  this  would  be 
to  punish  men  for  doing  good,  which  would  be  an  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding. Nor  are  seculars  or  religious  forbidden  to  have  many 
masters.  This  is  explained  by  S.  Augustine,  when  he  says :  "  They 
are  called  many  masters  because  they  teach  contrary  doctrines, 
whilst  many  teaching  the  same  thing  are  as  one  master."  Thus, 
many  doctors  are  not  forbidden,  but  many  doctrines.*  The  many 
masters  in  one  college  do  not  govern  that  college  as  a  captain  com- 
mands his  ship,  for  each  master  presides  in  his  own  school.  All  that 
can  be  proved  by  the  analogy  of  the  ship  is  this,  that  many  masters 
cannot  be  placed  over  the  same  class.  Nor  does  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  teachers  prevent  seculars  from  teaching;  it 
merely  offers  a  greater  choice  of  professors,  irrespective  of  their 
peculiar  vocation.  In  the  third  chapter,  the  allegation  that  religious 
cannot  have  anything  in  common  with  seculars,  in  those  things 
which  relate  to  studies,  is  shown  to  be  damnable,  false,  and  friv- 
olous. Here,  as  in  the  second  chapter,  the  Saint  first  states  the 
arguments  of  the  enemy;  then  gives  his  general  answer;  and, 
finally,  replies  to  each  argument  in  particular.f 

The  teaching  of  William  of  S.  Amour  is  "damnable  :  "  because 
it  strikes  straight  at  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  consists,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  in  this:  that  "we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."  J     It  strikes  also 

auttin  inlellijjitur  conccssuin  quod  nulla  lege  prohibitum  invenitur.  .  .  .  Kt  pneterea 
ali(|wi  religiosl  sunt,  qui  doctrinam  ex  institutione  sui  ordinis  babent  :  et  patet  quod  contra  eos 
dicta  object  io  UOU  procedit."     (  Tom.  IV.,  OpUtC.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  8.) 

*  "  Quod  autcin  adJBUgont,  quod  in  uno  religiosorum  collegio  duo  doctores  esse  non  debennt, 
nianit'este  patcre  potest  iniquiim  esse.  Cum  cniin  religioai  non  sint.  minus  liuinilcs  qaam  HMD- 
lares,  ui  supra  probatum  est,  BOO  ilcbct  in  docendo  reliffioai  pejor  esse  conditio  (p. am  sieculaiis. 
Ksset  auleni  secundum  positioncin  pnedictain  :  quia  non  major  via  palcret  toti  uni  inult it udini 
reHgtoaorani  venieudi  ad  uiagisteriiun  quani  uni  sa-culari.  qui  ■iugularitor  per  k  studet,  qnl 
niagister  fieri  poles!,  si  in  studio  prolieiat.  Item  secundum  bane  positionem  protect  us  studii 
in  relisiosis  impeditnr.  Sicut  enim  pugiianti  csset  impedimentuin  ad  pugnain.  si  premium 
pugmo  <i  subfralierefur.  (|iiia.  at  l'hilosophus  in  III.  Kthic.  diclt, fortitsimi  pugnatorea  es» 
tiir  upiid  OHM  sunt  timiili  iiihoimrati .  /ortetkOHOratt  •  it  a  studenfi  esset  impediment  uni  ad  stndium. 
Bi  ei  IDaclaterium  subtrabatur,  quod  est  stndentium  pra-mium.  Item  lios  rei>ntaretur  in  ponam 
infligi  alicui,  si  ei  postquam  in  studio  profecit.  magisterlum  denegaretnr.  Si  eruo  roHgfoona  in 
magisterio  couseqnendo  plnsqaara  alii  Impediatnr,  ex  boa  ipso  quod  religiosus  est,  Molotar  j 

el  lute  esf  punire  homines  pro  bono;  quod  iuiquuni  est."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I..  Cap.  II..  p.  8.) 

t  "  Adhuc  autein  sua  malifia eos  instiyante  conantur  ostendere,  quod  relisiiosi  MBOlaribM 
in  his  que  ad  stndium  pertinent  coininunicare  non  debent.  ut  si  non  ex  toto  doctrime  amittant 
officiUDJ,  tanien  in  execut  ione  officii  aliquo  modo  ini]»ediant  ur." 

1  "  Ad  hoc  aiitcni  osteiidendum.  iuducunt   primo  illnd  quod  habetur  XVI.  quast.  VII.  cap. 
In  iiniiti  action-,  ubi  dicit ur:  In  iun>  eodemmu  qffiao  non  debet  am  dispar  pro/ratio  :  quod  ftiam  in  lege 
lUriiiu  prohibetur,  dieenU  Moutt  :  non  arabia  simitt  in  bove,  et  oatno  .-  tdett,  kowttni  - 
in  uno  ortirio  simul  non  socinbix  :  et  intra:  Xiim  coJuercre,  it  conjungi  non  poMtunt 
vota  sunt  d&otrm..     Cum  ergo  religiosis,  et  sacularibus  sit  professio  diapar  in  uno  docendi  officio 
BOciarl  non  possunt." 

_'.  "  Item,    ('uni  qtrilfbet  niorem  gerere  debeat  illis  qui  bus  conTivit,  secundum  August  iuuiu. 
inconveniens  vidctur  ut  unus  et  idem  sit  de  reHgiOBO,  et   sa'culari  oollegio  simul  .  t 
enim  potest  simul  utiorumque  actus  imitari.     Sic  ergo  reliijiosus  qui  est  do  collegii 
ouis,  non  potest  esse  de  oolfegio  sieeularium  doctoruin."     (Torn.  X  I'..  Oputc  I.,  Cap-  HI;  P-  *.) 

t  Rom.  XII.,  5. 
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at  charity :  because,  according  to  the  philosopher,  friendship  is 
founded  and  maintained  by  intercommunion  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Solomon :  "  A  man  amiable  in  society  shall  be  more  friendly 
than  a  brother."  *  It  strikes  at  the  advancement  of  students  in 
learning :  for  "  It  is  better  that  two  should  be  together  than  one, 
for  they  have  the  advantage  of  their  society  "  f — and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
strikes  at  faith :  for  those  who  give  their  instructions  separately, 
easily  slip  into  teaching,  contrary  to  sound  doctrine.  J 

It  is  "  false  :  "  because  it  contradicts  Apostolic  doctrine ;  for 
"every  man  hath  received  grace,  ministering  the  same  one  to 
another:  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  §  Those 
who  would  keep  religious  and  secular  doctors  apart,  would  prevent 
such  ministration.  Those  who  are  competent  to  teach  at  all  are 
competent  to  teach  together.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  re- 
ligious and  secular  doctors  should  exclude  each  other,  than  that 
the  soldiers  who  form  an  army  should  refuse  to  communicate  with 
each  other:  if  their  object  be  one,  they  can  combine  in  one 
society.] 

It  is  "frivolous,"  for  it  is  supported  by  arguments  without 
weight,  and  is  a  manifestation  of  ignorance.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  reasoning  adduced.^" 

1.  It  is  said  that  in  one  and  the  same  office  there  should  not  be 
disparity  of  profession :  that  is,  a  cleric  should  not  perform  the 
office  of  a  layman,  and  vice  versa;  but  to  those  occupation*  which 
are  at  once  common  both  to  seculars  and  to  monks,  such  as  study- 
ing and  teaching,  this  rule  does  not  apply.     So,  men  of  different 


Prov.,  XVIII.,  24. 


t  Eecl.,  jr.,  9. 


t  "  Ihec  autem  eornin  sentcntia  invenitur  esse  damnosa,  talsa,  et  fHvola.  Damnosa  quideni 
est,  quia  derogat  reelesiaetteai  unitati,  qua  consist  II   secundum  Apoetointn  *d  Row.  JUL,  ft,  in 

hoc  quod  multi  unum  SSfMU  sumus  in  <'lirixt<>.  siiwuli  untnii  attt r  nlt>rius  SMlftl'fl.  Q1»M>  i  '  •Siiiiiiib 
alter  alterins  membra,  dum  ■luniu  uliis  servientes,  itliia  indige  utes.'  Ideo  dieitur  ninguli  seeuii- 
duni  Glossam,  quia  nullus  exel'.iditur.  majoi ,  vel  minor.     1'ude  patet  qood  eecle*ia»l  ie;e  uniiati 

derogat  quicuuique  impedit  quod  unnsqulsque  alterins   inemlirum  i nit.  ei   *ei  \  i«-n«lo   seeun- 

duni  utticiiuu  sibi  eoupetena.    Cum  ergo  rrngtosM  eesspetel  deeeadi  tdsotnm  i  de  que  post  pauca 

Apostolus  nientionem  laeit  dicens:  Sirs  qui  </...-,  t,  in  rfseJrfcM  I  <.l<>-<sa  :  ■  Vni  liaWet  mtM  dneen- 
di,  Bit  meinbriiui  alterins  in  exliibitinne  deetrines:'  inanitextnm  est  aaedl  — eteJuMw  SHsitall 
derogat  quicuiuqoe  religiose  impedit  ne  qneniqnau  doeere  poesit,  vel  a  quoeuinque  addisoerei 
Perogant  etiam  pra-dieta  caritati.  Qui*  seeuiiduin  I'liilosoplmm  In  VIII.,  et  X.  Kthieorum  iu 
comiiiiinicatione  amieitia  fnndatur,  et  salvatur:  cui  enngruit  senteutia  Haloinonia  Prover. 
XVIII.,  24:  Vir  amicabilis  ad  socutatem  mauis  amicus  rrit  ijmtm  /rater."  (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc  L,  Cap. 
III.,  p.  9.) 

$  1  Peter,  IV.,  10. 

||  ''  Ergo  et  qnicuniqiie  Bumuntur  ad  offlcium  doetrin»,  debent.  omnibus,  eujuseumqiic i- 

ditionis  fuerint,  doeendo  proticere,  et  religiosi,  swcularibiiB,  et  sieciilares  religiosis.  Item  QUI- 
buscuuique  conipetit  aliquis  actus,  conipetit  admitti  a<l  societatetn  illornui  qui  ordiiiaiitur  ad 
actum  ilium;  cum  societas  nihil  aliud  esse  videatur  quam  a<lunatio  liomiuum  ad  uuiim  illiquid 
communitcr  agendum :  nude  et  omnes  qtiibiit  pufnare  licet,  possunt  communicate  iu  eoaem 
exercitu,  qui  est  soeietas  ordiuata  ad  pugnaiidum  :  uon  enim  rldenini  quod  milites  religiosi  f 
pellant  inilites  saiculareB  a  suo  exercitu,  uec  e  converse  Bed  societal  Btndii  est  ordinate  ad  ac- 
tum doceudi.  et  diseendi.  Cum  ergo  nou  solum  Bascularibiis.  ted  etiam  religiosis  lieeat  dooere, 
etdiscere,  ut  ex  pnudietis  patet;  non  est  dubium  quod  religiosi,  et  sasculares  in  una  so, 
Btudii  esse  possuut."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

H  "Est  etiam  pradicta  senteutia  trivola:  quia  rationes  quibus  limititur,  nullius  moment! 
sunt,  et  ostendunt  ignorantiam  eoruin  qui  eas  iudiieunt.  rel  \eram.  rel  detain.  Kst  enim  soeie- 
tas, ut  dictum  est,  aduuatio  boininum  ad  aliquid  unum  perfteieudum  :  et  Idee  secundum  di versa 
ad  qu»perficieoda  societas  ordhiuturoportctsocietates  dtstiugui,  el  deeis  (udloeri;  eiim.judi- 
cium  umuscujusque  rei  praicipue  Bumatur  ex  line."    (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  10.) 
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conditions  form  one  Church:  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female: 
for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."* 

2.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  privileges  which  are  common 
to  seculars  and  religious,  and  some  privileges  which  are  not 
common  to  them.  For  instance,  religious  cannot  belong  both  to 
a  secular  and  to  a  religious  college.  But  both  religious  and  secu- 
lars belong  to  the  one  College  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  one  in  faith.  So,  since  religious  and  seculars  teach 
and  discuss  together,  a  house  of  studies  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
college  of  religious,  or  a  college  of  seculars,  but  a  college  compre- 
hending both.  It  is  common  ground  for  carrying  out  a  common 
objectf 

3.  It  is  argued  that  a  man  cannot  belong  to  two  colleges — to  a 
secular,  and  to  a  regular  one;  but  this  is  to  make  use  of  the  part, 
as  an  argument  against  the  whole.  A  private  college  is  part  of  a 
public  college — just  as  a  house  is  part  of  a  city.  To  live  in  a 
religious  family,  and  to  study  at  a  public  college,  does  not  create 
any  contradiction.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  a  religious,  who 
is  a  member  for  life  of  a  religious  college,  belonging,  for  a  time, 
to  a  scholastic  college.  Moreover,  this  argument  is  applicable 
only  to  ecclesiastical  colleges.  A  man  cannot  be  a  canon  of  two 
churches  at  one  time  without  a  dispensation.-  But  a  scholastic 
college  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  college — so  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  man  who  is  associated  to  a  religious  college,  or  to  a  secular 
college,  joining  a  scholastic  college. \ 

4.  It  is  said  that  religious,  being  under  obedience  to  superiors, 
cannot  take  upon  themselves  those  obligations  which  fall  upon 
seculars  in  a  secular  college.     Without  permission  and  license  of 

*  Cal,JII.,28. 

t  "Ad  2.  Ad  id  quod  secundo  objiciunt,  dicendum,  quod  sicut  qusedam  sunt  communia  re- 

ligiosis,  et  sa'cuhiribus,  qua-darn  autem  sunt  in  quibus  dirteruut :  ita  est  quoddani  collegium 
quod  est  lantimi  sa'culariuni,  secundum  quod  adunantur  quiduni  homines  ad  ea  perticienda 
quoad  sa-culares  tantiini  speetant  ;  aliquod  autem  collegium  eat  religiosoruni  taiitiim.  in  quo 
scilicet  aliquid  agitur  ad  religiosam  vitam  ducendam ;  ahqitod  autem  est  quod  est  religiosis,  et 
sa-cularihus  commune,  quia  in  illo  adunantur  homines  ad  hoc  in  quo  religiosi  a  sacularibus  DOB 
distiiigumitur J  sicut  religiosi,  et  saculares  coinmuniter  sunt  de  OOUeglO  unius  Kcclesia-  Christi. 
iiiquaututii  in  una  fide  couveniunt.  qua- unitatcm  Kcclesia- perticit.  Similiter  quia  docere,  et 
disccre  coniinnniter  religiosis  et  sa  cularibus  competit.  collegium  studii  non  debet  censeri  quasi 
collegium  religiosonnn.  vel  quasi  collegium  sa'cularium,  sed  quasi  collegiuni  iu  sc  eouiprehen- 
deus  utrosque."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  11.) 

t  "  Ad  3.  Ad  id  quod  tertio  objiciunt,  scilicet  quod  nullus  potest  esse  de  duobus  collegiis.  di- 
cendum, quod  ilia  ratio  1 1 ipliciter  deficit.  Prima  quia  pars  non  ponit  in  nuineruin  contra  totum  : 
collegiuni  autem  privatum  pais  est  publici  collegii.  sicut  donius  est  pars  civitatis  :  mule  per  hoc 
quod  aliquis  est  de  collegio  alicu.jus  iainilia-.  ex  hoc  ipso  est  de  collegio  civitatis.  DIM  e\  diver- 
sis  t'aniiliis  coiistituitur,  nee  taineii  est  ex  duobus  collegiis.  Cum  ergo  collegium  studii  sit  puln 
licuin  collegium,  per  hoc  quod  aliquis  est  de  collegia  privato  aliquorum  st udentium.  sicut  qui 
conveiiiunt  ad  convivcnduin  in  una  domo  religiosa.  vel  saeulari,  hoc  ipso  est  de  oollegio  com- 
muni  studii,  nee  propter  hoc  est  de  duobus  collegiis.  Secundo  pradieta  ratio  deficit  ex  hoc 
quod  nihil  prohibet  aliqucm  esse  de  uno  collegio  perj>et  no  publico,  vel  privato.  et  simul  et  scnul 
ess.,  de  aliquo  collegio  publico,  vel  privato  temporali :  sicut  ille  qui  est  de  collegio  alicu.jus  <i\  i- 

tatis.  qaaudoqae  est  aa  tempos  de  collegio  commilitautiuui  in  uno  exercltu;  et  ■oieMdaeQl- 

legio  aliciijus  lamilia-.  poteat  ad  tempus  aliquibus  sociari  In  aliquo  lioapitio.  ('olle«iuin  auteiii 
studii  non  est  collegium  perpetuum.  sed  temporale  :  lmn  eiiim  ad  hoc  homines  ad  studimii  COO- 
veiiiuut  ut  pernetuo  ibi  niorent ur  ;  sed  vadunt  et  veniunt  jiro  suo  libito.  L'nde  nihil  pndiibet 
cum  qui  est  de  religioso  collegio  pcrpetuo,  siniul  esse  de  colltgio  scbolaatico."  (Tom.  AT., 
Opwsc.  I.,  Cap.  J II.,  p.  11.) 

25 
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their  superiors,  they  cannot ;  with  it,  they  can  do  that  which  1 
lawful. 

5.  It  is  said  that  religious  breed  scandal ;  6,  that  they  live  idle 
lives ;  and,  7,  that  they  will  be  the  cause  of  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times  " — and  texts  of  Scripture  are  brought  forward  in  support 
of  these  accusations. 

The  Saint  proves  that  these  allegations  are  beside  the  point; 
and  says  that,  because  they  have  their  suspicions,  men  should 
not  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  that,  until  religious 
are  condemned  by  competent  authority,  they  cannot  be  driven 
out  of  their  position.* 

8.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  even  within  the  power  of  apostolic 
authority  to  compel  seculars  to  receive  religious  into  their  colleges. 
This  proposition  is  not  only  false,  but  heretical.  Christ  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  Roman  Church,  that  all  should  obey  it,  as  if 
they  were  obeying  Christ.  It  can  be  proved  from  Gratian,  and 
S.  Cyril,  that  he  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  privilege  of  the 
Eoman  Church,  falls  into  heresy.  Hence,  he  who  declares  that 
those  things  are  not  to  be  done,  which  the  Pope  commands  men 
to  do,  is  guilty  of  heresy,  f 

9.  It  is  said  that  no  one  can  be  forced  to  enter  a  society  against 
his  will;  but  this  is  spoken  of  a  private  society — not  of  a  public 
society,  constituted  by  authority :  for,  just  as  the  Chapter  of  a 
church  can  be  compelled  to  receive. a  certain  man  as  a  canon,  so,  a 
college  of  studies  can  be  forced  by  superior  authority  to  receive 
subjects. 

10.  It  is  said  that  the  Apostolic  authority  only  extends  ad 
cathedram,  i.  e.,  to  the  administration  of  tin-  Sacraments,  ami  such 
like.  This  is  false;  for  it  is  clear  from  the  "Politics,"  and 
"  Ethics,"  that  he  who  governs  the  republic  has  to  superintend 
the  education  of  its  youth. 

11.  It  is  said  that  to  unite  religious  and  seculars  would  be  not 


*  "  Ad.  4.  Ad  id  quod  quarto  objlciunt,  diceudum,  quod  religlosi  non  possuut  esse  Ac  OOlfogto 

ssecularium,  nisi  quatenus  licet  eis  docere.  el  disccre.  quod i  poMunl  abaqae  modenunlue,  <-t 

licentia  suorum  superiorum,  ex  quorum  etiam  HeentM  et  juraim-nta.  at  colltgaiiotuM  licitM,  «t 
expedientes  facere  possuut.  ut  sic  in  eoUegio  MholMtioo  ooonomerentar." 

".Sciendum  tamen,  quod  cum  perfectio  tot  ins  consist  at  In  paitium  ailuuatinnc,  Mod  toti  oon 
expedit  in  quo  partes  oonvenfre  non  pootoot,  nolo  hoc  perfbenool  tot  inn  repngnoJ :  nude  el  or- 
diuationes  quae  in  republics  statuuntur.  talcs  debentesM  qtue  otuutbiu  qui  ml  rempnblleam 
pertinent,  coaptentur;  niagis  vero  csseut  re  mo  vendue  ordimitmm-Ha  republica  qusBOdunoUouom 
civium  impedirent,  quam  aliqua  scissura  reipobliae  tolcramla:  qnio  statuta  sunt  propter  uni- 
tatem  reipublicas  couservaudam,  et  non  e  eonverao.  Similiter  etiam  in  eoUegio  eeliolaatieo  non 
debent  esse  aliqua  statuta  quae  non  possint  congruere  omnibus  qoJ  ad  st  udium  lit  it<-  rou\  cniunt." 
(Tom.  XV,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  11.) 

t  "Ad  5.  In  bis  autem  quae  sequuntur,  in  quibus  apostnlicae  pntestnti   dorogont,  non    solum 
falsitatis,  sed  etiam  lueresis  crimen   ineurrunt  :  quia,  ut    diottUT   In   decrette,   diet.  XXII.  cip. 
(tonnes  :  qui  Romanre  Ecclesite  p>~ivilegium  ab  ipso  mtmmc  o milium   KocUtiarwm  capUt  tradihm  omftlTO 
conatur,  hie  procul  dubio  in  hoereism  lalntnr :  et  infra :  Widem  gutppe  eiolat  qui  advenui  ttkm  m  <i»<* 
est  fldei  mater.    Hoc  autem  privilegiuu  Ghrietna  Bontaua  Bccleeta  eontntit,  ul  tmin  I 
Christo  obediant:  unde  dicit  C.viillus  Alexamlriiius  Bpiaeopua  in  Lib,  II.  TheMOrortlOl 
bra  maneamus  in  capite.  nostra  apostolico  throno  Romanorum  1'on  > 
credere,  et  quid  tenere  dcheamus.  ipsuiii  ventmntet,  (poem  rogamtet  //<•■■  omnibus  •  quoni  ■ 
est  reprehendere,  corrigere,  et  loco  Wins  liaare  qui  ipsum  adiflcavii ;  it  nulli  alii  quod  mum  est  plenum, 
sed  ipsi  soli  dedit :  cui  omnesjure  divino  caput  inclinant,  et  primate*  mundi  tnmquum  lost    Domino  Je*u 
Chriato  obediunt."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opuac.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  12.) 
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to  edification,  but  to  destruction.  This  allegation  is  founded  on 
what  is  false.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
it  is  not  to  the  destruction,  but  to  the  advantage  of  learning,  that 
religious  should  be  associated  with  seculars  in  teaching.  Hence, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  seculars  can  be  compelled,  by 
Apostolic  authority,  to  admit  religious  into  their  society  for  the 
sake  of  study.* 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  at  length  into  the  follow- 
ing chapters.  The  three  first  have  been  treated  more  in  detail,  to 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Saint's  method  of  handling  his  subject. 
He  remarks,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that  it  was  an  old  heresy,  and 
one  rife  in  his  own  day,  which  maintained  that  the  efficacy  of 
ecclesiastical  ministrations  depended  upon  sanctity  of  life,  inde- 
pendent of  ordination ;  and  that  this  belief  had  led  some  fanatics 
to  imagine  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  license  themselves — 
irrespective  of  any  other  authority,  or  mission,  or  character — to 
preach,  and  to  absolve,  and  to  exercise  other  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Some  took  the  opposite  extreme,  and  declared  that  religious  men, 
however  holy  they  might  be,  could  never,  even  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  perform  these  pastoral 
duties.  Others  imagine,  says  the  Saint,  that  bishops  cannot  con- 
fer these  powers  on  regulars  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  inferior  clergy.f  S.  Thomas,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
two  former  errors  have  been  already  proscribed,  and  visited  with 
just  anathema,  attacks  the  third  at  length,  and  shows  that  the 
general  good  of  the  Church,  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  call  for  the  establishment  of  Religious  Orders, 

*  "Quod  etiam  objieiunt,  quod  nullus  potest  cogi  ad  societatem  invitus,  ut  lex  dicit.  patet 
quod  intelligitur  de  privata  soeietate,  qua;  consensu  duoruni,  vel  triuin  constituitur.  Sed  ad 
societatem  publieani,  qua-  non  potest  constitui  nisi  ex  superioris  auctoritate,  aliquis  compelli 
potest;  Bicut  princeps  qui  pm-est  reipublie;e  potest  compellere  cives  ut  in  sua  soeietate  aliquent 

recipient ;  stent  etiam  collegium  aliening  Boelesis  cogitur  ut  eltqnen  reeipJsl  in  eanonicum  vel 
in  f rat  rem.  Unde,  cuni  collegium  studii  generalis  sit  alia  tie  societas,  ad  cam  aliquis  imluci  po- 
test auctoritate  superioris  cogent e.  Ad  illudquod  posies  objieiunt.  quod  hoc  est  de  illis  quad 
non  pertinent  ad  catliedrain,  dicendum.  quod  lioc  est  falsuin.  Ad  cum  eniin  qui  regit  rempubli- 
catn,  pertinet  ordinate  de  nutritiouibus  et  adinventionibus  juvenuin  in  quibus  exercere  debc- 
aut.  .  .  .  Et  sic  patet  quod  ordinate  de  studio  pertinet  ed  cum  qui  pra-est  retpubtteae,  et 
prsBcipne  ad  auctoritatem  Apoetolicae  Nedis,  qua  nniverselia  Beclesis  gnbernatux,  cni  per  ■ene- 
rale  scudinm  providetur.    Quod  auteni  objlcicur  ultimo  proeedlt  ex  t'alsis.    Non  enlm  est  ad des- 

trtictionem  stmlii,  sed  ad  ejus  profectum,  si  reltgiosl  sa'cularibus  in  studio  sociantur.  ut  c\  pra- 
dictis  patet.  I'ndc  nulli  dubium  esse  debet  sa-ciilares  compelli  posse  auctoritate  spostoMCQ  ut 
ad  societatem  studii  religiosos  admittant."     (Tom.  XV.,  tynise.  I.,  Cup.  111..  ]>.  12.) 

t  "  Sciendum  est  ergo,  qiiosdam  fuisse  ha-reticos.  et  adhue   esse,  qui   poteatatem   OOelei 
tici  niinisterii  in  vita  sanctitate    ponebant.  ut  videlicet  *i ni  sanctitatc  caiucrit,  ordinis  qUOQUe 
potestetem  amtttat,  et  qui  sanctitate  fnlget,  etiam  ordinis  potestatc  potiatnr.    Quam  quidesg 

s.ntentiam  esse  crroncam.  quia  <lc  OS  non  agitur,  supponat ur  ad  pncsciis.  B  \  Im.jus  autem 
erroris  radice  processit  quorumdam  pnesumptto,  et  pneeipue  ninnacliorum.  qui  de  sua  sancti- 
tate prasuinentes.  ministrorum  Kcelesia-  otlicia  proprio  urhitrio  usurpabant.  absolvendo  scilicet 

pecoatores,  H  prsadieando  absque  allcujua  auctoritate  Bptseopl,  quod  eis  Dullatenns  li<«  b 
••  Sed  quidani  minis  inceute  ab  hoc  error*  reeedentes,  la  errorem  eoutrarium  sunt  pi" 

asserenteH  mnuachos,  et  religiosos  ad  pra-dicta  non  idonros  esse,  etiainsi  de  auctoritate  I  | 

porum  hoe  agent ." 

"Quldeiu  autem  noveiium  sibi statuentes  errorem  lu  tantam  prorumpunt  aadaciam  tit  asae- 
rant  mm  solum  propter  rellgiosorum  condltionem,  sed  etiam  propter  Bpieeopomm  Impotenttaaa 

non  posse  per  Kpiscopos  rcligiosis  pra-dicta  eoiiunitti    absque   jiaroebialis   saccrdotis  volnt 

Et  quod  etiam  perniciosi  us  est,  uon  posse  eis  hoc  ipsum  a  .-sennit  per  ApostolicfB  Sedis  piivilegium 

indulged.     Bl  sic  per  viam  eontrariam  ad  eumdeiu  tineni  hujusiuodi  error  elabitur  cum  pi 

to,  ut  scilicet  snbtrahanl  aliquid  ecoiesiastiesB  potestati.  steut  et  i  11  i  <nii  in  vita-  merito  potest*- 

teui  Kcelesia;  eousiatere  arbitrautur."     (Turn.  X  V.,  Oputc  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  14,  15.) 
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to  assist  the  secular  priests  in  preaching,  and  in  the  administratioi 
of  the  Sacraments. 

William  of  S.  Amour  maintained  that  religious,  however  mucl 
they  might  be  occupied  in  other  matters,  if  they  did  not  employ 
themselves  in  manual  labour,  were  in  a  state  of  damnation.*  S. 
Thomas,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  oversets  this  error  with  arguments 
from  Scripture  and  from  reason.  Not  that  he  desires  in  any 
manner  to  encourage  idleness,  which,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  the 
source  of  all  evils ;  but  because  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
men  may  be  usefully  employed.  Hence,  he  teaches,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  labour,  both  by  natural  law,  and 
by  Divine  precept;  and,  secondly,  that  manual  labour  is  necessary 
to  society,  and  is  useful  and  laudable  in  all  conditions,  both  in 
the  cloister  and  in  the  world.  But  far  from  pretending  that  this 
is  a  law  of  necessity  for  every  condition  of  life  without  distinction  ; 
he  clearly  proves,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  religious  in  par- 
ticular, that  those  who,  by  their  position  or  vocation  to  an 
Apostolical  Order,  are  obliged  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
ought  to  prefer  such  occupations  as  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  their  responsibilities,  and  of  much  more  service  to  their 
neighbour.! 

Here  S.  Thomas  deals  with  two  opposite  errors:  one,  of  certain 
ancient  monks,  who  looked  upon  labour  as  opposed  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  self  into  the  hands  of  Providence — and  it  was  in 
refutation  of  this  conceit  that  S.  Augustine  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  "Labour  of  Monks:"  the  other,  of  those,  who  recognizing 
no  other  employment  besides  manual  labour,  aimed  at  making  it 
of  general  obligation,  and  indispensable  for  all  who  made  pro- 
fession of  religious  life.  We  will  prove,  on  the  contrary,  says  S. 
Thomas,  that  religious,  without  manual  labour,  are  in  tin-  way  of 
Salvation.  This  the  Saint  abundantly  does  by  appeals  to  reason, 
and  to  many  texts  of  Scripture  \ — for  example :  First,  works  of 

*  "  Quia  vero  per  sufficientes  rationes  religiosos  a  fructu  aniniarum  areerc  non  DOMtint.  ens 
indirecte  iuipedire  nituutur,  Lmponentea  eis  necesettateni  manihus  operandi,  ut  vel  .sic  saltern 
retiahantur  a  studio,  quo  ad  pnedicta  redduutur  idonel :  in  quo  hostel  civitatis  naucta-  prjefatl 
nialignantesostenduntiir.  Unde  super  illud  Nehein.,  VI.,  I.  Feni.it  peronMamru  fi»dmt  Wc  <li«it 
Glossa:  '  Hostes  civitatis  sancta^  suadeluint  Vebemta  m  onmp+itria  deacendere,  <t  Fobdu  p:uis 
secuni  inire.  Sic  et  MBTetlef ,  et  falsi  catholic!  cuui  verla  enthoHeia  pnchi  consortium  bnbere 
voluut,  non  ut  ipsi  adarcem  catliolicte  tidei,  ct  operationis  ascendant,  ted  ut  potius  MM  QOOf  in 
culmihe  virtutum  coniniorantes  aspiciunt,  ad  intiina  operum,  vel  paupcricm  dogmatuin  deep— 
dere  cogant.'"     (Tom.  XV.,  Opuac.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  23.) 

t  "  Qui  autem  prsedictis  operibus  quasi  privatis  vacaut,  a  lahnre  nianumn  abstinentes,  qnan- 
doque  quidem  sunt  transgressorcs  prcecepti  Apostolici.  quando  scilicet    Mint  de  illis  qulMM  <l. 
nuutiat  Apostolus,  ut  cum  ailentio  operantea  auum  pamem  mandmotnt  ill  dictum  est .     De  hi*  ergo 
loquitur  Augustinus,  ut  patet ex  hoc  quod  dicit :   Our  Men  tt  prmetptU  avoetoHeti  obmrvamM*  «*■ 
quaa  partes  temporum  deputamua?  et  etiam  ex  hoc  quod  dicit  :   OWm  i-.aiwlititr  una  Obtdientm  <>r<iti<> 
quam  decern  millia  contemptorw  :  et  ex   hoc  quod  dicit  Qua-  eat  lata  perveraitaa,  lection*  noUt  obi 
rare?    Ex  quibus  omnibus  patet  quod  loquitur  de  vacantihus  spii  itualilms  operihus.  qui  ]>t ;■•- 
ceptum  apostolicuni  trausgrcdiuntur.    Ncc  rnuiegredinntnr  nisi  <|iii  ail   obeerrendnni   obligan- 
tur,  de  quibus  prius  dictum  est :   Quandoque  autem  vacantea  prodtctU,  ut  etiain  privatis  op.rilius, 
Apoatoli  prceceptum  non  trunnyrediuntur ,  manibua  non  operant'. <  ■  ,/»/./  non  laboriomm  vitamn 
tia  fuyientea,  vocui,  et  otioai  volunt  paaci ,-  aed  obundantia  (Hvini  amori*  ab  omni  <  tteriori  overt 
huntur,  ut  contemplationi  vacent :  ut  per  auctoritates  supra  InduotM  pmliatum  eet."     [Tom.  I  I  ., 
Opuac.  I.,  Cap.  V.,p.  28.) 

%  "Item.    Opera  miaericordiou  prreferuutur  corporalibus  exercitiia:  1  Timoth.  IV.,  8.     Cor- 
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piety  and  mercy  should  be  preferred  to  manual  labour ;  for  the 
Apostle  says:  "Bodily  exercise  is  profitable  to  little,  but  godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  *  Now,  those  who  have  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  can,  from  time  to  time,  interrupt  even  works 
of  mercy,  and  other  offices  of  piety,  in  order  to  apply  themselves 
to  preaching,  according  to  the  Apostle  :  "It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  Word  of  God,  and  serve  tables."  f  With  much 
greater  cause,  then,  may  manual  labour  be  put  on  one  side  for  the 
sake  of  so  holy  and  useful  an  occupation.  Secondty,  this  manual 
labour  is  either  of  counsel  or  of  precept.  If  only  of  counsel, 
nobody,  strictly  speaking,  is  obliged  to  it;  unless  a  man  be  bound 
to  it  by  virtue  of  his  profession.  Those  religious  are  not  bound 
to  it  in  whose  rule  it  is  not  prescribed.  If  it  be  of  precept,  then, 
seculars  are  bound  to  it  as  much  as  religious  are ;  for  precepts  are 
binding  on  all.  In  fact,  when  S.  Paul  said :  "  If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat,"  \  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  seculars  had  not  been  introduced.§ 

William  of  S.  Amour  plausibly  makes  use  of  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  arid  of  the  example  of  the  Apostle  himself,  to  prove 
his  point.  S.  Thomas  replies  that  S.  Paul  teaches  that  manual 
labour  is  necessary  in  three  cases :  when  its  omission  would  lead 
to  dishonesty,  or  to  covetousness,  or  to  restlessness  and  curiosity. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  those  to  whom  the  office  of  preaching  is 
confided,  can  perform  their  duty,  and  avoid  falling  into  these 
three  vices,  without  having  to  engage  in  manual  labour.  It  is 
true  that  S.  Paul  sometimes  worked  himself,  though  he  was  con- 
tinually occupied  in  preaching.  But  the  Apostles  preached  by 
inspiration,  whilst  in  these  days,  preachers,  both  religious  and 
secular,  are  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  by  constant  study.  S. 
Thomas  remarks,  moreover,  that  S.  Paul  looked  upon  his  manual 
labour  as  a  work  of  supererogation ;  and  explains,  in  accordance 

poralis  quidem  exercitatio  ad  modicum  utilis  est ;  pietas  autem  ad  omnia  valet.  Sed  opera  pietatis  sunt 
intermit  tcnda,  ut  vacetur  predieationi.  Actuuni  VI.,  2:  Non  est  a>qunm  nos  derelinquere  ixrbvtn 
Dei,  et  miuistrare  mensis  :  LOCSB  IX.,  60.  Sins  ut  mortui  srpeliant  nullum  MM  ;  Ut  autem  vade,  et  an- 
nuntia  mjnum  Dei:  Glossa,  4  Dominus  docet  l>oua  minora  pro  utilitate  niajoruin  esse  pratermit- 
tenda.  Si  a,  jus  est  enim  animas  inortuorum  pradicando  suscitare  quain  corpus  mortui  tern* 
abscondere.'  RrgO  et  il  1  i  qui  lieite  pnedicare  posaunt  qualitercumque.  debent  laborem  maiiuuiu 
propter  prwdlM>tionen  Invermlttere."    {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc  I.,  Cap.  v.,  p.  26.) 

*  1  Tim.,  IV.,  8.  t  Acts  IV.,  2.  *  2  Thes.,  III.,  10. 

{"Item.  Hoc  exemplo  probari  potest.  Beatus  enim  Benedictus,  ut  Gregorius  in  II.  Dialo- 
gortun  narrat,  tribus  anuis  in  speeu  mausit  manibus  non  laliorans.  ut  ex  hoc  victum  q« 
quia  louge  a  conversatione  liominuni  posit  us  erat,  soli  Romano  mouaclio  cognitus.  qui  ii  vic- 
tum ministrabat.  Quia  tanu'ii  aiuleat  dicere  eum  tunc  in  statu  salutis  non  tuisse,  cum  Donii- 
nus euin  servum  suuin  liominaverit  cuidaiu  sacerdoti  dicens:  Servus  mens  illo  in  loco  fame  mori- 
MT I  Malta  etiam  alia  excmnla  sanctorum  patent  in  Dialogo.et  iu  vitis  Patrum,  qui  sine  labor e 
manuum  istani  vitani  transinebant." 

"  Item.  Laborarc  manibus  ant  est  pncueptutii.  ant  consilium.  Si  consilium  est.  nullua 
tcnetur  ad  laborandum  manibus.  nisi  qui  ad  hoc  voto  M  astrinxit.  RrgO  rcligiosi  qui  ex  regula 
sua  non  liabent  quod  debeant  uianilms  laborare,  ad  laborem  nianuuni  non  tenentur.  Si  autem 
est  ill  pia'ccpto,  cum  ad  pracepta  divina.  el  apostoliea  a-quulitcr  teneantur  religion 
lares,  non  ma<;is  ad  laborem  manuum  tenentur  religioel  quail)  Mecularea.  Kr>jo  si  licebat  alicul 
Blue  labore  inanuum  vivere  qumido  in  HMUlo  crat.  Soeai  lict-Lut  quaiidoiu  religioue  aliqua  ent." 
{Tom.  XV.,  Opii6C.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  24.) 
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with  the  Apostle,  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  through  motives  of 
prudence  and  of  charity.  These  reasons  will  be  found  stated  at 
length  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians.* Finally,  the  Saint  adds,  that  when  the  Apostle  was  at 
Athens,  or  elsewhere,  where  he  could  preach  the  Word  every  day, 
then  he  did  not  engage  in  manual  labour,  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  interrupt  his  preaching  ;  f  in  this  case,  he  allowed  the  faithful 
to  support  him  by  their  charity,  for  "  so  also  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel."  J 

William  of  S.  Amour  also  maintained  that  no  man  can  lawfully 
renounce  everything  he  has,  without  providing  in  some  way  for 
his  subsistence;  that  is,  either  by  entering  a  convent  which 
possesses  an  income,  or  by  undertaking  to  work.  To  do  other- 
wise, he  said,  would  be  to  tempt  God.  S.  Thomas  refutes  this 
error,  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  by  the  example  of  His 
disciples.  He  shows  that  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  defended, 
without  condemning  a  great  many  of  the  Saints,  and  without 
falling  into  the  errors  of  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  who  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  Evangelical  counsels,  and  particularly 
the  observances  of  monastic  life.§  He  shows  *  the  difference 
between  voluntary  poverty  and  mendicancy.  The  latter  is  a  dis- 
grace, and  naturally  breeds  flatterers,  and  encourages  base  ser- 
vility; the  former  is  honourable  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  does  not  expose  its  true  votaries  to  kindred  perils.  Those 
who  beg,  through  an  overweening  desire  of  enriching  themselves, 
and  that  they  may  lead  an  idle  life,  are  justly  condemned  by  the 
law,  and  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  commonwealth.  They  are 
doubly  guilty  before  God,  for  they  give  themselves  up  to  criminal 
sloth,  and  bring  suspicion  on  those  who  are  really  in  want.     It  is 

*  Verses  11,  12, 13, 15. 

t  "Ad.  5.  Ad  id  quod  quinto  objicitur,  diccndurn.  quod  lux-  quod  Apostoli  manihus  laboravi-- 
runt,  quandoque  quideiu  fuit  necessitatis,  qnandoqne  Mipererogcationla  Necessitatis  quidem 
fuit  quando  al>  aliis  victum  invenirc  umi  potirant.  \it  patct  I  Corfu tb.,  IV.,  per  Gloatam  pi  ins 
inductam.  Quod  etiani  ■npererogationis  fiicrit,  piitet  per  id  quod  hahctiir  1  Corinth.,  IX.  Jlao 
tamen  ■opererogettoae  trtbns  de  eanaie  Apostolus  ntebatttr.  Qnandoque  qntdem  ut  oeeaetoaeni 
anferret  pseudoapostolis  pra-dicandi.  <|iii  propter  sola  temporalis  pradiiabant .  Quandoque 
propter  avaritiaiu  coium  qnibtU  niadicabat.  in-  grarati,  si  ApoStoln  scminanti  spiritualia  provi- 
derent  temporalis,  a  fide  discederent.  Tertto  ail  daudnm  (•xempram  otiosie  operandi  Nee 
tanien  Apostolus  laborabat  in  illis  ioeia  in  <|  tiilxiM  quottdle  pr.-i-dicandi  facuKatem  babebat,  stout 
Athenis.  ut  Augnstlnns  dicit  in  Llb.de  Opere  Nonach.  Kt  ideo  oon  est  de  necessitate  ealntis 
quod  rellgloel  in  hoc.  Apostolum  hnitentnr,  etna  non  teneantur  ad  ouroes  supererogationis. 
Unde  nee  alii  Apostoli  manibus  laborabant,  nisi  forte  quando  non  in\  iniibant  qui  lis  darct  :  in 
quo  casu  tenetur  quilibet  manibus  laborare."     (Tom.  XV.,  Ojnuc  I.,  Cap.  V..  p.  'in.) 

\  1  Cor.,  IX.,  14.) 

§"  Sciendum  ergo  est,  haereticum  queindam  fuissr  BoflM  autiqnis  tempnribus.  .Jnvinlanura 
nomine,  qui  in  lmnc  errorem  lapsuB  est  ut  diciret,  omninm  bapti/atoi  inn  qni  suum  beptisma 
scrvaverunt,  imam  in  regno  c.a-lnruin  es.se  reinuncrationi-in,  nt  Hicronvmus  nai  rat  in  Lib.  qnem 
contra  eum  scribit:  ex  quo  intamtum  prooessit  ut  dieeret.  rirgines,  viiluas.it  maiitalas.  qna) 
seme!  in  Chriito  sunt  lota-,  si  non  disrupt-lit  oeterli  operibus,  ejnedam  merltl  ease,  el  quod  inter 
abstinentiam  cibornm,  et  percept  ionein  enrum  cum  uratiaruin'  actione  nulla  esse!  differentia, 
niatrimouium  per hO«  virginitati  ada-qiians:  in  quo  consilium  di-  vlrgtoitate  servanda  encrva- 
bat,  quod  habetur  a  Domino  Mattii.,  XIX.,  11.  Non  omncs  copinnt  veHmm  Ittui  scilicet  ut  a  nup- 
tiis  abstineatur,  sed  qui  potest  capere  capiat .-  ot  ab  Apostoli.  I.  Corinth  VII 
autem  prceceptum  Domini  non  habco.  conxiliurn  antrmdo.  IJndi-  positio  i-jus  pro  ha-rcsi  danmal 
ut  AuKUBtinusnarrat.  Hie  autem  .loviniani  error  iu  Vigtlailtio  sun  «-\it ,  ut  Hieronrmue  dlcH 
in  epistola  contra  Vigilantiuni,  qui  veritatem  Odei  ImpUgnabat,  ut  Ibidem  dicttur,  pndtcttlam 
odio  babens,  et  in  convivin  saeulariuni  contra  jejunia  sanctorum  declamans.  ut  Ili.iom  inus  in 
eadeaa  epibtola  dicit."    (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  VI., p.  30.) 
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not  so  with  those  who  have  become  poor  by  choice,  in  imitation 
of  the  humility  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  occupy  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  state  of  life,  in  the  service  of  their  neighbour,  and 
know  how  to  be  contented  with  the  necessaries  of  life.*  Far 
from  diminishing  the  alms  of  the  poor,  they  greatly  increase 
them,  by  their  counsels  and  their  exhortations.  That  which  they 
themselves  receive  from  the  people  is  rather  the  fair  price  of  their 
labours  than  any  gratuitous  liberality,  or  alms,  according  to  these 
words  of  S.  Paul :  f  "If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things, 
is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things."  J 

S.  Thomas  proves,  incontrovertibly,  in  the  arguments  which 
follow,  that  religious,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  work  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  can  receive  their  support  from  the  charity  of  the 
faithful ;  even  though  in  preparing  themselves  for  carrying  out 
their  obligations,,  they  spend  day  and  night  in  reading,  studying, 
and  meditating  on  the  Scriptures,  and  on  religious  subjects.  This 
indeed,  is  their  labour — a  labour,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  far 
more  glorious,  far  more  useful,  and  far  more  necessary,  than  mere 
toiling  with  the  hands.  But  the  Holy  Doctor  has  not  a  word  to 
say  in  favour  of  those  who  do  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  live 
in  criminal  sloth — all  the  more  criminal  in  proportion  as  it  is  the 
more  scandalous,  and  the  more  unworthy  of  their  state. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work,  S.  Thomas  answers  the  malig- 
nant reproaches  heaped  upon  religious  mendicants,  respecting  the 
poverty  manifested  in  their  persons ;  the  duties  they  sometimes 
undertake  through  motives  of  charity;  and  the  journeys  they 
make  in  discharge  of  their  office  as  preachers  of  the  Word.§     The 

*  Here  S.  Benedict  is  cited  as  an  example :—"  VI.  Quod  auteni  pauperes  qui  reliquerunt 
omnia  propter  Christum,  possiut  de  eleemosynis  vivere,  probatur  primo  exeinplo  beati  Bene- 
dicti,  de  quo  narrat  bt-atus  Gregorius  in  2  Lib'.  Dialog,  quod  tribus  annis  in  specu  manens,  de  his 
qua  a  Romano  monacho  manistiabantur,  ret'ectns  est,  postquain  di.muni  parentis  reliquerat  :  et 
lumen  validus  corpora  existens  non  legitur  de  labore  manuum  victmu  quajsivisse."  (Tom.  X  PI, 
Qpvtc.  I.,  Cap.   VII.,  p.  39.)     Again: — 

"Item.  Varan-  eont emplationi  divitue  landabilius  est  quam  vacate  studio  Philosophia'. 
Sed  aliqtii  sine  peccato  ut  studio  Phdisophia-  vacent,  de  eleemosynis  vivunt  ad  tempus.  Ergo 
et  aliqui,  at  contemplation]  vacent.  ad  tempus  possunt  pnetenuisso  labore  manuum  de  eleemo- 
synis vivere.    Sed  contemplation!  divine  raeare  in  omni  tempore  est  landabilius  quam  oertiuu 

tempus  ad  hoe  pra-ligere.  Brgo  aliqui  possunt.  ut  conteniplatinni  vacent,  toto  tempore  vitaj 
sua-,  pniternlisso  labore,  de  eleemosynis  vivere."     (Tain.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  p.  40.) 

t  I  Cor.,  IX.,  11. 

f'ltem.     Apostolus  probat  quod  poterant  Apostoli  temporaha  aeeipere  ah  eis  quibui 
dieabant,  quia  eis  spirit  ualia  seniinabant  :  quia  qui  <lal  magna,  non  est  niirum,  si  accipiat  parva  : 
unde  dicit  in  eodein  cap,  ( vai  s.  1 1.)     Si  non  VObU  spiritual)/!  fiiiinarinui.s,  HMpMM  Off,  si  noscttntalia 

metemwt/  Bed  eadeni  epiritualia  qua  prsedicant  pralatt,  pradieanl  alii  ex  eorum auctori- 
tate.  Brgo  etiam  ipsi  possunt  ab  his  quibus  predicant,  eornalia  aeeipi  re.  unde  vivaut."  (Tom. 
XV..  Umuc.  L.  Cap.  VII..  p.  4ii.) 

"  Dicit  Apostolus:  DowtimuordinavUMaqmi  BvanatUmm anmmntkmt de  KvcmgtHo 
'  Hoe  rationabiliter  fecit,  ut  expeditiores  sint  ad  prtedicaudum  verbum  Dei.'    Bed  emnesqulad 
prsBdicandnm  depntantur.  oportel  esse  expeditos  ad pnedioaudum,  sive  sint  nnclati.  aiveauc- 
toritate  prnlatornm  pnedicent.    Brgo  ad  eos  etiam  qui  non  sunt  praslati,  oruinatio  Hon 

extemlit.  ut  de  Kvanuelio  vivant  :   quod  etiam  patet    »-x    ipeis  verbis    Apostoli.      Non    euiiii  dieit, 

qui  babenl  ordiuariam  aucturitatem,  sed  slmpliciter  qui anmmtiamt"    (Tom.  XV.,Opmic,  I..  Omp, 

vii. .  p.  10.) 

9"Itael  prssdleti  malignantes  in  lege  Del,  quam  religiosi  custodiuut,  occasionem  d.tiae- 

tioms  inveniunt.  eos  in  eotitemptum  iuducentcs." 

••  Primo  *-x  ipso  babitu  luuullitatts,  quein  deserunt." 

"  Becnndo  ex  officio  caritatia  quod  proximis  impendunt,  dum  aliia  serrtual  juxta  psu 
rum  negotia  earitative  pertractando." 

••  Tertio  ex  hoe  quod  non  habentea  hie  manentum  civitatem.  de  loco  ad  locum  discurrunt  ad 
fruetitieanduni  in  popnlo  Dei." 
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friars  are  slandered,  moreover,  on  account  of  actions  which  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  but  which  are  turned  against  them  in  a 
bad  sense :  such  as  resisting  their  opponents  :  being  found  in  the 
courts  of  kings;  rejoicing  in  the  great  things  which  God  has  done 
for  them,  and  such  like.  They  are  defamed  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  by  exaggerating  their  weaknesses,  by  making  much  of  the 
faults  of  an  individual,  and  then,  either  by  straightway  ascribing 
li is  shortcomings  to  the  whole  body  of  which  he  is  a  member; 
or  by  violently  reproaching  the  brethren  for  sins  they  have  never 
committed.  Suspicion  is  cast  upon  all  their  actions — or,  to  use 
a  well-known  phrase,  "  the  wells  are  poisoned."  Whether  they 
pray  or  fast,  or  renounce  themselves,  or  perform  other  actions 
which  are  manifestly  praiseworthy,  it  matters  not.  They  are 
made  out  to  be  oily  hypocrites,  and  sleek  impostors,  and  unworthy 
of  any  trust*  Jnst  as  the  pagans  formerly,  according  to  S. 
Augustine,  held  the  Christians  responsible  for  all  the  calamities 
that  fell  upon  the  empire ;  so,  William  of  S.  Amour,  whose  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Religious  Orders  totally,  did  not  scruple  to 
attribute  to  their  agency  all  the  misfortunes  which  occurred  both 
in  Church  and  in  State.  He  did  more  than  this :  he  put  down 
to  them,  in  advance,  all  the  fearful  horrors  which  were  to  happen 
in  the  last  days ;  and  did  his  best  to  excite  the  tierce  passions  of 
the  people  against  them,  by  declaring,  amongst  other  things,  that 
those  days  were  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Religious  Orders  were  the  envoys  and  precursors  of  Antichrist. 
And,  whilst  penning  all  these  libels,  William  of  S.  Amour  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  labouring  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  out  of  a  burning  zeal  for  religion.  The  king  and  the 
Pope  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  pcrsuasion.f 

"  Quarto  de  hoc  quod  studio  vacant." 

"  Quinto  de  hoc  quod  verbuin  Dei  ordinate,  et  gratiose  propouunt.  Ad  hoc  etiain  refertur, 
quod  in  cis  paupertatem,  et  meiidicitatcm,  et  doctt  main  coiitcimiuiit.  «'t  tiin-t  mil  ammai  uin, 
quein  in  populo  faciunt  ex  licentia  prajlatoruiu,  de  quibua  supra  tractatuin  est."  (Turn.  A  I '., 
Opusr.  1.,  Cap.  VIII.,  p.  49.) 

*  "Item.  Hypocriaia  videtur  MM  maximum  pcrcatoi  uin  :  I'nde  Dnminua  in  RTMJpilk)  OWh 
tra  hypocritas  plus  in\  cliitur  quam  contra  >Mo> pecCTtorw:  el  Grogorttw  Id  Pastor:  iFmiomv 
plius'in  Erxlesiamjcet  quam  qui pervei-aeayeTis  nointn.  r.l  ordiium  tametUattt  kobtt  Ned  tab  vilitate 
veatium  latet  hypocriaia;  pretioaitaa  autem  vesliuni  ad  delictM  caruis  pcrtim-t,  vel  ctiain  ali- 
qnein  motum  superbise  occaaionaliter  iuducit.  Krgo  vituperabilin.-.  Ml  exoedero  In  vilitate  \<-s- 
tium  quam  in  pretioaitate." 

8.  "Item.  In  Domino  Jean  Ohriato  omnia  religionis,  et  aanctitatis  perfect  io  fuit.  Ked  ipse 
portavit  vestem  pretioaam,  acilicet  tunicam  in<  -nusiitilcm,  qoa  desupcr  crat  cnutcvla  pettO* 
turn,  ut  dicitur  Joan  IX.,  In  quo  videtur  quod  crat  (acta  tali  ope  re,  afoul  panni  cnuauuutur  100 
cum  auro  et  aerico:  et  quod  pretioaa  eM6t,  patet  ex  eoqnod  militcH  cum  dividere  nnlucruut, 
Bed  aortem  super  earn  miserunt.  Ergo  hoc  ad  religions Ul  uon  pcriiuct  quod  aliquia  vilibua  vra- 
tibus  induatur."    (Tom.  XV.,  Opuac.  I.,  Cap.   VIII.,  p.  49.) 

t  "  Sic  igitur  divina  auxiliante  gratia  nialignorum  detractionibus  represaia,  evidenter  appa- 
ret  quod  uihil  damnationis  eat  hia  qui  annt  in  Cbiisto  .lean,  qui  non  secundum  < •arm-in  ambu- 
lant, sed  crucetu  Domini  bajulautea.  operibua  apirituahbua  inaistunt.  carnalia  desidena  contcm- 
nentea.  Pateret  quidem  locus  multa  replicaudi  contra  pr.edictoa  detractorca;  acd  com  dirind 
judicio  reaervamua;  cum  eorum  ne(|uitia  pnasit  mm  omnibus  mauifesta  ex  bis  qua)  03  SOfdt 
auo  nequiaaime  protulerunt,  secundum  aentent  iam  Domini  diccntis,  Mattb.  XII.,  :14.  QWMMb 
potestis  bona  loqm,  aim  satis  mali  ?  Ex  abtmitmUa  rata  OOfdU  M  loqaifar.  .si  '/i"h  »■>•</<■  <  iiii'ikIhi,  ,-it 
se  abistis,  ut  liabetur  2  Timotb.,  II..  21,  eornm  scilicet  iuiquitati  non  ens.-nticus,  ml  Ml  in  hono- 
rem  sanctiflcatum,  et  utile  Domino,  adomne  ojnui  bonum  paratan.  Qui  vein  eis  consent iunt . 
c.tcoa  aequentea,  simul  cum  eis  in  (bream  cadent :  a  qna  ut  lihe.rcinua,  ha ■<•  dicta  sullb -lant,  Do- 
mino adjuvante,  cui  ait  honor,  et  gratiaruua  actio  iu  s:ecula  sieeulorutu.  Amen."  {KpH'^nif.  H 
totius  operis  conclusio,p.  74,  75.) 
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In  reading  the  "  Conine  Impugnantes"  it  is  impossible  nut  to  be 
struck  by  the  completeness  with  which  the  Holy  Doctor  answered 
all  the  accusations — or  rather  calumnies  and  slanders,  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  not  only  reduced  him  to  powder  in  his  main  reply,  but 
he  pursued  him  into  all  details  and  through  all  minutice,  and 
does  not  let  one  argument  escape  thorough  refutation,  and  com- 
plete exposition.  The  knowledge  of  Scripture  here  manifested  is 
very  remarkable.  Students,  in  those  days,  were  without  the 
facilities  which  are  possessed  in  these.  S.  Thomas  could  not  refer 
to  carefully  composed  concordances,  and  dictionaries.  Still,  he  is 
never  at  a  loss.  Then,  his  ingenuity  of  proof;  his  clear,  deep 
incision  of  argument;  his  well-measured  phrase;  his  calm  un- 
ruffled advance ;  the  grand  balance  of  his  mind,  which  reigns 
throughout,  speak  of  two  things:  they  say  that  he  is  a  Doctor, 
and  they  say  that  he  is  a  Saint.  Solidity,  force,  modesty,  unim- 
passioned  power,  brilliancy,  and  depth,  are  manifested  here.  He 
never  says  too  much  ;  and  yet,  has  the  constant  art  of  never  say- 
ing too  little.  It  would  repay  any  student  who  has  a  love  for 
logic,  for  truth,  and  for  elevated  thought,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  entire  treatise. 

The  "  Epilogue  "  runs  as  follows:  "Having  thus,  by  the  help 
of  Divine  Grace,  answered  the  evil  speaking  of  our  enemies,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  no  damnation  for  those  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  do  not  live  according  to  the  flesh ;  but,  who, 
carrying  the  Cross  of  the  Lord,  persevere  in  spiritual  works,  con- 
temning carnal  devices.  We  could  retort,  at  length,  upon  our 
detractors,  the  accusations  which  they  advance  against  us;  but 
we  leave  them  to  the  Divine  judgment,  since  their  iniquity  is 
patent  to  every  one,  from  those  things  which  they  have  poured 
forth  from  their  wicked  hearts;  according  to  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  which  says :  '  How  can  you  speak  good  things,  whereas  you 
are  evil  ?  For  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.'  *  *  If  any  man  therefore  shall  cleanse  himself  from 
these,'  that  is,  by  not  consenting  to  their  iniquity,  *  he  shall  be  a 
vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord,  prepared 
unto  every  good  work/  f  Those,  therefore,  who  consent  to  them, 
like  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  will  fall  together  with  them  into 
the  pit.  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  liberate,  us  from  this 
calamity,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  Whom  be  honour  and 
thanksgiving  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

From  the  extracts  which  have  been  given  in  the  notes  of  this 
chapter,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  Angelical's  method  in  the 


*  Matt.,  XII.,  34.  t  2  Timotk.,  11.,  21. 
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text,  it  is  very  evident  how  inveterate  was  the  hatred  of  the 
principles  of  religious  life  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  section  of  the 
secular  element  in  the  Paris  University.  The  whole  religious 
"position"  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  studied  by  the  enemy. 
Every  principle  of  action  which  spoke  of  religious  life ;  every 
practice  which  seemed  conducive  to  its  advancement;  the  very 
corner-stones  on  which  the  whole  fabric  rested ;  in  fact  the  theory 
and  action  of  the  high  service  of  God,  were  artfully  and  perse- 
verantly  assailed.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  foe,  in  such 
warfare  as  this,  consists  in  his  possessing  on  his  side  the  strong 
passions  of  human  nature.  Even  the  perfection  of  the  system 
which  is  attacked,  offers  an  opening  to  deceitful  men.  In  the 
lofty  theory  of  religious  life,  it  stands  to  reason  that  men's  pro- 
fessions, without  being  insincere,  are  oftentimes  more  perfect  than 
their  practice.  So  that,  at  once,  the  malicious  can  exclaim  that, 
when  a  man  professes  one  thing,  and  does  another,  he  must  be 
acting  the  part  of  a  hypocrite;  never  remembering  that  the  very 
same  accusation  which  they  throw  against  the  friar  or  the  monk, 
may,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree,  recoil  upon  themselves.  In  the 
attack  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  not  only  dishonesty  was  freely 
imputed  to  the  Mendicants,  but  the  very  action  of  the  monastic 
principle  was  struck  at  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  arouse,  as  much 
as  possible,  popular  prejudice  against  anything  the  friars  might 
do,  however  pure  and  holy.  Intellect,  and  its  various  weapons — 
reasoning,  satire,  ridicule,  appeals  to  popular  passion,  imputation 
of  vile  motives,  in  point  of  fact,  every  instrument  which  oonld 
be  brought  to  bear — was  unscrupulously,  nay,  recklessly  made 
use  of,  in  order  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  in  the  Paris  schools.  When  men  of  keen  mind, 
and  considerable  influence,  practice  thus  upon  the  principles  of 
supernatural  religion,  the  danger  quickly  grows  into  a  terrible 
peril.  The  only  successful  method  of  meeting  such  an  onslaught 
is  by  advancing  boldly  against  the  enemy,  and  by  confronting 
him  with  the  bright  powerful  arms,  of  reason  and  revelation. 
Satire  and  ridicule  are  here  unworthy  of  a  great  cause.  Charity 
and  patience,  kindly  feeling  for  others,  and  a  desire  for  their  reft] 
happiness,  shrivel  the  life  out  of  scorn  or  sarcasm.  Men  may  not 
acknowledge  it  in  the  heat  of  contest,  but  in  the  long  run,  real 
wisdom — that  is,  enduring  strength— rests  with  the  calm,  repeated 
utterances  of  unimpassioned  truth.  Grasp  the  wisdom  of  God ; 
learn  how  to  unfold  it  skilfully  before  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  ami 
how  to  enforce  it  with  powerful  logic,  yet,  with  a  loving  sweet- 
ness; manifest  its  greatness,  its  sublimity,  its  beauty;  show  how- 
it  governs  man,  whilst  it  makes  him  free ;  and  how  it  alone  has 
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the  power  to  illuminate  the  intelligence  and  lift  up  the  heart,  and 

to  remodel  the  creature  on  the  image  of  his  God ;  and  as  Barely 
as  the  snow  melts  in  the  sun,  so  surely,  in  God's  own  good  time, 
will  truth  be  justified,  and  will  error,  with  all  its  blatant  obtru- 
siveness,  and  with  all  its  deep-set  artfulness,  be  overthrown.  Man, 
after  all,  comes  back  to  truth,  though  he  may,  for  the  time,  wander 
from  it.  However  great  may  have  been,  and  still  yet  may  be,  the 
enemies  of  the  monastic  principle,  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
force  on  the  side  of  right,  to  maintain  it  against  the  world.  It 
may  have  to  suffer,  and  to  struggle;  it  may  be  trodden  under 
foot  for  a  time ;  but  it  will  ever  rise;  it  will  never  die:  for  it 
contains  its  imperishable  principle  of  life  within  itself. 

Now,  it  was  the  Angelical  who  had  the  gift,  thoroughly,  to 
understand  the  power  of  monasticism.  He  not  merely  compre- 
hended the  theory  of  its  advance,  but  he  had,  in  the  practice  of 
his  own  life,  a  personal  experience  of  its  workings  on  the  soul. 
Had  he  simply  possessed  a  giant  intellect,  he  would  never  have 
saved  the  Religious  Orders.  He  had  another  power  within  him — 
he  had  a  giant  heart.  He  saw  clearly  that  love,  purity,  reverence, 
adoration,  represented  a  kind  of  spiritual  life,  which  was  most 
elevating  and  refining;  and  which  could  not,  without  great  detri- 
ment to  human  happiness  and  progress,  be  dispensed  with.  He 
saw  the  intimate  relationship  between  a  high  system  of  moral 
perfection,  and  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  faith. 
He  perceived  that,  when  the  heart  gets  wrong,  the  intellect  is 
almost  sure  to  follow  it — that  there  is  a  mysterious  sympathy,  and 
link,  between  the  two;  and  that  the  taint  contracted  by  the  one, 
acts,  at  once,  infallibly  upon  the  other.  When  the  centre,  out  of 
which  the  intelligence  springs,  is,  as  it  were,  healthy;  when 
morality  is  sound ;  then,  faith  and  reason  stand  in  little  danger. 
Only  let  that  basis  be  an  insecure  one,  and  the  superstructure  will 
with  a  moderate  shock,  tumble  to  the  ground.  Only  destroy  the 
science  of  the  saints — the  organized  methods  of  perfection — and 
the  mighty  fortresses,  which  defend  the  country  against  attack, 
are  dismantled  and  destroyed:  and  then,  license,  infidelity,  audits 
accompanying  moral  degradation,  are  certain  to  invade  and  occu- 
py the  land.  Strike  down  the  models  of  perfection — the  types  of 
heroism — and  perfection  and  heroism  soon  decay.  All  this  must 
have  been  vividly  appreciated  by  the  great  Angelical.  It  appears 
in  his  way  of  treating  William  of  S.  Amour.  He  earnestly 
himself  to  an  anxious  and  delicate  task,  and  he  acquits  himself 
like  a  man  who  had  no  fear  of  meeting  difficulties,  ami  was  never 
content  till  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  and  overcome  them. 
Point  by  point  he  meets  the  assailants  of  religion,  and  point   by 
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point,  gently,  without  bitterness,  yet  crushingly,  he  oversets  them. 
His  treatise  is  not  only  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
religious  life,  but  a  pattern  method  of  reply  to  the  artful  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  a  spiteful  and  a  powerful  antagonist. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider,  still  more  fully,  the  monastic 
theory,  as  explained  by  the  Angelical ;  for  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  writing  one  treatise  in  reference  to  religious  men, 
nor  with  simply  defending  the  practices  of  their  lives ;  he  also 
expanded,  into  a  luminous  and  scientific  form,  those  fundamental 
principles,  so  marvellously  fruitful  in  their  consequences,  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  perfection  rests.  How  any  man,  except 
one  who  is  utterly  depraved,  after  reading  S.  Thomas's  teaching 
on  religious  life,  can  oppose  the  monastic  principle,  is  an  enigma 
which  can  not  be  solved — at  least,  by  the  ordinary  light  of  human 
reason. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

MONASTIC     PRINCIPLES    EXALTED. 


It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  labours  of  S.  Thomas  at 
this  period,  to  omit  very  briefly  to  touch  on  his  work:  "Against 
those  who  Hinder  Men  from  Entering  Religion  ;"  and  his  tract: 
"  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life."  Besides,  these  writings, 
unlike  his  other  ones,  are  also  an  apology  for  the  state  which  he 
embraced  himself,  and  persevered  in,  in  spite  of  the  warm  oppo- 
sition of  his  nearest  relatives.* 

The  first-named  treatise  commences  with  a  very  beautiful  intro- 
duction, showing  how  our  Lord's  whole  life  teaches  man  to 
abstract  himself  from  earthly  things,  and  to  fix  himself  on  those 
which  are  of  heaven. f  This  one  aim,  the  devil  incessantly  labours 
to  defeat.  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius  did  their  best  to  upset  the 
monastic  principle,  but  they  were  both  confuted  by  S.  Jerome, 
who  slew  the  unclean  animal  of  heresy.  But  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  beast  has  come  to  life  again  ;  and  a  new  following  of  Vigilan- 
tius has  arisen,  which  would  cunningly  withdraw  men  from  their 
desire  of  dedicating  themselves  to  God.  First,  these  men  declare 
that  nobody  ought  to  enter  religion  and  practise  the  counsels  of 
perfection,  who  has  not  been  previously  exercised  in  the  precepts.} 

*  These  are  the  i-espective  titles  of  the  Opuscula  in  question: — "  Contra  Pesti/eram  Doctri- 
nam  Retralteiitium  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingressu."  (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  p.  103-125) :  then,  "  De 
Perfection'-  Vihe  Spirituals."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  II.,  p.  76-102.) 

t  "  Christiana-  religion's  propositum  in  hoc  pnecipue  videtur  consistere.  ut  a  terrenis  ho- 
mines ahstrahat,  et  spiritualibus  faciat  esse  intentos.  Hinc  est  quod  anetor  fidei.  et  cnnsum- 
matiir  Jesus  in  liunc  iiiunduni  veniens  sa-enlariuiii  reruin  contempt uin  et  facto,  et  verbo  suis 
lidelibus  demonstravit.  Facto  siquidem.  quia,  sicut  dlclt  Augustinus  in  Lib.  de  Catecliizandis 
Rudlbnfl  :  '  Omnia  bona  terrena  contempsit  homo  fact  us  DotUtlltU  Jesus,  ut  cnntemiicuda  mons- 
traret  ;  et  omnia  terrena  mala  sustinuit.  una-  stistiiu-nda  pra-cipicbat.  ut  Deque  in  illis  qua-reie- 
tUT  t'elieitas,  iieque  in  istis  int'elicitas  timeretur.     .     .     .     Insiirrexernnt  ut  olim     .      .      .      Jovi- 

nianua  Koumb,  vigilauitiua  in  Qailia,  qua  autea  errorum  mouatria  eameiat:  quorum  primus 
rirgiultati  matrimonliun,  aecnudua  paup**rtatl  divituni  statum  pmsumpaerunt  nquan  mauites- 
ta  pertldia  ;  evangellea,  <-t  ftpostollca  oonsilia,  quantum  In  ipsis  est,  reddentea  mania,    si  enim 

divitia-  paupertati,  virginitati  matrimonium  comparantur  ex  a-quo.  trust ra  vel  Dominus  de 
paupertate  servanda,  vel  ejus  Apostolus  de  virginitate  eustodienda  dedit  eonsilium.  L'mle 
insignia  doctor  Hieionymus  utrumque  eortiiu  ettieaeiter  confutavit.  Sed.  sieut  in  Apoealypai 
legitur,  unum  de  eapitibus  bestial,  quod  quasi  oeeisum  fuerat,  a  plaga  8ii»  mortis  euratur." 
(Contra  I'estifrram  Doctrinam  Retrahcntinm  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingressu.  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III., 
Cap.  I.,  p.  10 J.) 

t  "  Iusurgunt  eniin  iterato  in  Gallia  novi  Vigilantii.  a  consiliorum  observantia  niultiplici- 
ter.  et  astute  homines  retrabeutes.  Prinio  aaiuqua  propounnt.  nullos  consiliorum  ol»ei\an- 
tiam  per  religionis  introitum  debere  assuniere,  nisi  prills  in  inandatorum  observantia  exercita- 

tos:  per  quorum  dictum  et  paeria.  et  peccatorlbua,  e1  noviter  eoBTerala  a<l  adem,  arrlpJeudje 
perfectionia  via  pnacluditur.    Addunt  inanpur,  quod  oouailloruni  riam  uuUuadebeat  aaaumere, 

Dial  prina  multoruin  eonsilio  rcquisito.  Per  quod  quantum  impediment  urn  assuinenil.e  perlbo- 
tioni  paretur  hominibus,  uullus  sana-  mentis  ignorat,  duin  «-armiliiiui  hominiim  oonsilia,  quorum 
major  est  numerus,  t'acilius  a  spiritualibus  homines  retrahuut  quam  inducaut.     Couautur  iusu- 
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Thus,  boys,  and  recent  converts,  are  excluded  from  monastic  life. 
They  add,  moreover,  that  no  one  ought  to  become  a  monk,  with- 
out having  first  taken  the  advice  of  many  persons  on  the 
point.  They  maintain,  finally,  that  men  ought  not  to  bind  them- 
selves by  vow  to  a  Religious  Order;  and  that  every  religious  body 
should  be  obliged  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  its  members  by  a 
common  fund.  To  these  allegations,  the  Saint  answers,  and  says, 
that  those  who  have  not  practised  the  precepts  may  be  considered 
under  three  classes,  viz.:  boys,  recent  converts,  and  sinners.*  He 
dedicates  one  chapter  to  prove  that  his  adversary's  argument  is 
worthless,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  boys;  for  both  the  Church 
and  the  Scriptures  sanction  the  setting  aside  of  children  for  the 
service  of  Almighty  God.  The  example  of  the  saints  demonstrates 
the  same.  Such  a  custom  can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles:  S.  Denis  refers  to  it;  S.  Placid,  and  S.  Maurus,  and  S. 
Benedict  himself  exemplify  the  practice ;  S.  Chrysostom,  Origen, 
Venerable  Bede,  and  S.  Anselm  give  it  their  support  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  general  action  of  man,  in  other  relations  of  life,  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion— for  instance,  laics  begin  their  different 
careers  as  boys,  and  not  after  they  have  grown  into  men. 

The  Saint  shows,  in  another  chapter,  that  recent  converts  can- 
not be  excluded  from  religion.  It  is  absurd,  he  says  to  assert 
that  recent  converts  are  obliged  to  practise  themselves  in  the  pre- 
cepts, before  they  may  attempt  to  keep  any  of  the  counsels.  For 
Christ.  Who  was  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  the  counsels  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Who  transcended  all  men  in  the  observances  of  religi- 
ous life,  straightway  joined  the  Apostles  to  Himself;  while  S. 
Paul,  immediately,  without  delay,  embraced  the  way  of  Evangelical 
perfection— and  such  has  been  the  general  custom  in  the  Church.* 

per  impedire  obligationem  hominnm  ad  religionis  ingressum,  per  qnatn  tlnnatur  animus  ad 
perf'ectionis  viani  asswuendaui.  Dt-muiii  panpertatia  perfectioui  derogare  roultlpMcitsr  non 
verentur."  (Contra  l'estiferam  Doctriiiam  Retraheutium  WomktM  a  Religionis  lnyressu,  Torn.  A  J'., 
Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  WJ.) 

*  "Etquia  prassens  qutestio  ad  mores  pertinet;  in  quibus  pni-cipuc  cousidcraudum  est, 
utrmn  quod  dicitur,  operibus  cougruat:  usteudauius  piuno,  hoc  quod  unite  re  re  nituntur,  a 
rectis  operibus  discordant."  • 

"  Sunt  autein  tria  genera  bominum,  qui  pneceptorum  exercitattonem  n*n  babent.  I'riiuo 
quideni  pueri,  qui  propter  defectum  tempnris  niaudutoriim  cxercit  iuui  UOU  potucrunt  habere. 
Secundo  sunt  nuper  ad  tidein  convent!,  ante  quaiii  nullum  in  pneceptorum  observant  ia  cxcrci- 
tiuni  esse  potest,  quia  ovine  quod  non  est  ex  fide  peccatum  est,  ut  Apostolus  dicit  ad  Rom.,  XIV..  |3l 
et  t&ne  fide  impossible  est  placere  Deo,  ut  dicitur  ad  Iletn.,  XL.  8,  Tertlo  peccatbres,  qui  in  ]« ■<  ■<  a- 
tis  vitain  dnxerunt.  In  singulis  autein  prsstnissorum  geueribna  manifesto  apparel  talsOJU  NN 
quod  dicitur."  (Contra  Pesti/eram  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Rcliyxunis  Inyressu,  Ifeajft, 
XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  105.) 

t  "  Nunc  videre  oportet,  ut  rum  lioc  loeuin  babere  possit  in  hja  qnl  nuper  ad  ndcin  sunt 
conversi:  quibus  si  quis  religionis  liabitum  interdicat  taniquaui  In  pncccptii*  non  exersitatls, 
priiuo  aspectu  absurduni  apparet,  cum  coustet  t  lmsti  disetpolos  statini  in  sua  cnnvcrsionc  ad 
fidem,  esse  assuniptos  ad  Cbristi  collegium,  in  quo  primuni  exemplar  consiliorum  perfect  ionis 
apparuit,  et  absque  dubio  cirjuscumquc  religionis  stat uin  exeessit.  Ipse  qnoqne  I'aulus  inter 
Apostolos  conversions  uovissiuius,  pra'dieatione  primus,  htalini  ad  (idem  conversus,  \  iani  pcr- 
tectionis  evangelictE  sumpsit.  .  .  .  Hoc  etia*n  ex  ipsius  Cbristi  exemplo  nobie  ostenditur  i 
legitur  enim  Mattluei,  IV.,  post  baptismum  Chrlati,  quod  tunc  Jesus  ductus  est  in  desertum  a 
Spiritn:  ubi  dicit  Glossa  '  Tutvc,  idest  post  baptisiiiuiu  :  doceiu  baptisatos  de  tnundo  exire.  el  In 
quiete  Deo  vacare.'  Hoc  etiam  ex  inultoruiu  laudnbili  consnetudine  approbatur.  <i"i  1,h  lunde- 
litate  quacumque  ad  fidem  Clnisti  convent,  htatim  babltUUI  religionis  ahMunnmt .  c/uis  suteU) 
erit  tain  iniprobus  disputator  ijui  audeat  eis  considers  ut  ixitins  in  saculo  leinaneant,  quam  in 
religioue  perceptual  baptism!  gratiuui  studcaut  couservuiei    Quia  same   mentis  ubhocpio- 
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The  next  chapter  is  written  to  explain  how  sinners,  also, 
because  of  their  being  sinners,  are  not  excluded  from  religious 
life.  The  conversion  of  S.  Matthew  is  given  as  an  exam  pic.  These 
arc  the  words  of  S.  Luke:  "'Leaving  all  things,  he  rose  up  and 
followed  Him ; "  *  and  S.  Ambrose  says,  on  the  same  words  :  "  He 
who  had  stolen  what  belonged  to  others,  left  what  belonged  to 
himself; "  S.Gregory  also  takes  the  same  view.  Pope  Stephen 
gives  this  counsel  to  a  man  who  had  been  in  habits  of  sin :  "  Go 
into  a  monastery."  Then,  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
many  saints,  confirms,  by  example  and  by  word,  the  advice  given 
by  the  Holy  Father.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  Angelical  digs  up, 
as  it  were,  and  displays  the  root  from  which  these  errors  spring. 
They  seem  to  proceed  from  this,  viz.,  men  imagine  that  the  pre- 
cepts are  related  to  the  counsels,  as  the  imperfect  is  related  to  the 
perfect ;  and  therefore,  that  a  man,  before  he  sets  about  trying  to 
be  perfect,  must  start  at  the  beginning,  and  commence  with  im- 
perfection. But,  if  this  is  alleged  of  the  precepts>  absolutely,  it  is 
false.  It  is  evident  that  the  principal  precepts  are  those  of  loving 
God,  and  of  loving  our  neighbour.  The  perfection  of  a  Christian 
life  essentially  consists  in  the  observance  of  these  two  laws.  The 
end  of  them  is  charity.  Perfection  consists  in  attaining  the  end. 
Of  the  end,  there  is  no  measure,  for  we  can  never  love  too  much ; 
but  in  the  means  towards  its  attainment,  a  measure  is  to  be 
observed-!  Now,  the  precept  of  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  last 
end  of  the  Christian  life,  is  narrowed  within  no  bounds:  therefore 
it  cannot  be  said  that  so  much  love  is  included  within  the  precept, 
and  that  a  larger  measure,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  precept, 
falls  under  the  counsel.  But  each  man  »is  commanded  to  love 
God  as  much  as  he  can.  And  this  is  evident  from  the  form  itself 
of  the  precept,  which  says :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  thy  whole  heart."  All  other  precepts  and  counsels  are  sub- 
servient to  this  one,  of  loving  God  and  one's  neighbour.    The  other 


posito  eum  impediat,  ne  Christum,  quern  per  sacramentum  baptism!  jam  induit,  perfecta  imi- 
tations iuduere  uiereatnr."  (Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  tietrahentium  Homines  a  Heligionis  In- 
grcssu,  Torn.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  KHj.) 

*  Luke,  V.,  28. 

t  "Oportet  autem  considerare,  quod  aliter  judicandum  est  de  flue,  et  de  his  quae  sunt  ad 
finem.  in  his  enim  qut»  sunt  ad.  fluent,  prnflgeuda  est  qotedam  mensura  secundum  quod  eon* 
grail  fini.  Sed  circa  ipsum  tiuem  nulla  mensura  adhihet  ur.  sed  uuusquisque  Ipsum  Mif  qultnr 
quantum  potest;  sicut  niedicus  uiedicinaiu  quidem  moderator  ne  supeiexcedat.  sanitatein 
autem  lodueit  quanto  perfection  potest.  Bio  Ijptur  praeeptoui  dueottorua  Dei,  quod  est  ultimus 
fluia  Christiana-  vita),  nullis  tenninis  coaictatui.  ul  possit  dici.  quod  tauta  dilectio  Dei  cadat  sub 
pra-cepto,  major  autem  dilectio  limites  pia-eepti  exeedens  MB  consilio  cadat ;  sed  uuicuique 

prnoipitor  at  Deum  diligat  quantum  potest:  quod  ex  ijisa  forma  pneeeptl  apparel  cum  dleitur: 

DiUget  Jh>minum  Deum  taum  e.r  toto  corde  (MO,  I'lmsquisque  autem  hoc  ohservat  secundum  suain 
meustiram.  uiius  (inidein  perfectius,  alius  autem  minus  perfecte.  llle  autem  totaliter  ah  ODSer- 
vantia  hujus  pia-eepti  deficit  qui  Deum  In  suo  ainoie  uon  omnihus  pra-fert.  Wui  vein  ipsum 
prnfert  omnibus,  at  ultimum  finem,  iiuplet  qaidem  prseeeptum  vol  perfectius.  vel  minus  per- 

lecte.  secundum  quod  magis  vel  minus  detinetur  aliarum  rerum  ainore.  1'nde  Au-justinus  dicit 
In  Lib.  LXXXIll. ,  yua-stiomim  j  Caritatis  renrinim  ml  apt*  tuKpilcendorvm,  ami  rrtivrndorirm  tun- 
pomlium  :  quod  est  lutelligendum,  si  spereutur  tamqnain  idtimua  linis:  mmtvimtmtwm  ejm»«*4  im- 

minutio  cup  kit  tat  is  :  per  lectio,  nulla  aipiditas."  (('onti-a  I'txtihram  Doctrinam  Hetrahentium  Homines 
a  Heligionis  Ingrcssu,  'Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cup.  VI.,  p.  107.) 
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precepts  are  related  to  charity,  just  as  food  is  related  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  being  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life ;  whilst  the 
counsels  are  related  to  it,  just  as  medicine  is  related  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  a  means  of  securing  health,  and  of  strengthening  the 
system. 

Is  a  boy  to  be  told  that  he  must  go  and  live  amongst  women, 
and  in  the  company  of  loose  people,  and  that,  after  having  thus 
exercised  his  chastity,  he  will  preserve  his  virtue  in  religion  ?  As 
if  it  were  easier  to  be  chaste  in  the  world  than  in  the  cloister  1 
The  same  argument  holds  good  regarding  other  virtues  and  vices.* 

The  next  chapter  gives  solutions  to  objections.  They  are  about 
twelve  in  number,  all  cunningly  devised,  and  varying  in  their 
subtle  ingenuity;  but  they  are  fully  answered  and  followed  up,  in 
every  detail,  by  the  incisive  and  unsparing  logic  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools. 

The  eighth  chapter  gives  the  adversary's  reasons  for  saying, 
that,  before  a  man  enters  religion,  lie  should  deliberate  for  a  long 
time,  and  ask  many  persons  for  advice;  whilst  the  ninth  con- 
demns this  position.  Peter  and  Andrew  immediately  left  their 
nets,  and  followed  Christ,!  and  S.  Chrysostom  praises  them  for  so 
doing;  James  and  John  did  the  same,  and  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  8.  Hilary;  so  did  Matthew,  and  S.  Chrysostom  com- 
mends him.  Christ  says:  "Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead;"  and  S. 
Augustine  expounds  these  words  in  the  traditionary  sense. 

But  the  enemy  tries  to  evade  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by  say- 
ing: that  when  the  voice  of  Christ  is  heard  to  speak,  it  must 
certainly  be  obeyed ;  but  he  refers  all  the  while  to  that  interior 
voice  which  is  in  every,  man.  When  that  voice  is  heard,  he  says, 
then  man  must  deliberate. 

But  this  position  is  replete  with  error.     We  should  take  the 

*  "Quia  dicat  panpertateni  pro  Cbristo  volenti  subire,  ut  prill*  In  divitiis  juste  xivat.  quasi 
per  divitias  animus  liomiuis  ad  paupt  it  at  cm  prepare tur,  el  UOU  luagta  propositi!  in  pa ii|>ei  latin 
fuipedUMitl  Quod  manifest  c  apparel  Matih.  XIX.  tic  adolescente  qui  paupertatia consilium  a 
Domino  nou  suscepit.  Bed  ebiittrtatia  propter  dlvitiaa  Qua*  babebet.  Kt  lia-e  quidenl  dicta  mint, 
si  compareutur  consilia  ad  piacepta  caritatis.  Si  vcio  coinpaicuius  ea  ad  alia  legit  praccpia, 
quis  non  videat quanta  sequatur  absurditas  I  Bi  enini  per  coiuilia,  el  relijrionia  obaerrautiaa 
tolluutur  oocaeiouea  peceatoirum,  per  anas  eturi  oraiceptoruni  traiiegreaaionea;  quis  non  videat 
aliquera  tanto  niagis  indigere  Bt  oeciihiones  peccatoruni  cvitet  I  Nuuiuuid  ergo  diccnduin  erit 
juveni:  Vivas  interim  inter  nullifies,  et  lascivorum  consortia,  ut  •loin  castitate  c\ci  citatns, 
postmodum  in  religiose  east  itateni  observes ;  tam<|uam  facilius  sit  in  saculo  quani  in  rcllgmuo 
castitatem  servare  ]  Idem  etiaiu  de  aliis  virtutiluis,  et  peceatia  apparet."  (<'<>nti<i  l'istii>  riM 
Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Reliyionis  Inuressu,  Tom.  XI'.,  Qpnea  ///.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  lot!.) 

t  "Ad  lm.jus  autem  falsitatem  assertionis  ostcndemlaui.  piimo  quidcin  asHiiniaiiius  quod 
habetur  Mattb.  IV.  quod  Petrus.  et  Andreas  eonthinfl  vooati  a  Uomiun,  relictis  ret ilms  sccuii 
sunt  euni.  In  quorum  coiniiiendatioucni  Olirjaaat— M  (licit  :  In  mxlii*  iijMl'rtai  existens,  aiolnn- 
tes  jubentum,  non  distulerunt.  Non  dixerunt :  lievertentes  domum,  loqunvmr  amicis  ;  sed  omnia  dim  it- 
tentes  secuti  sunt  eum.  sicut  Elisorus  Helice.  fecit.  Talrm  enim  obedient lew  (hristus  qmnit  taiMl,*) 
neque  in  instanti  tempore  remoremur.  Deinde  acquit  ur  de  Jacnbn,  et  Joanne,  qui  rooatl  a  Deo  ata- 
tim  relictia  retibua,  et  patre  aecuti  sunt  euin.  Kt  sicut  llilarius  dieit  auper  Mattb.  Ki*  <nt<  m, 
et  patriam  domum  reliruiuentihus  docemur  Jesum  secuturi,  et  acecularit  vita  mMiritudine,  et  paternal 
domus  consuetudine  non  teneri.  Postea  vero  Mattb.  IX.  de  .Mnttliao  •nbditar,  qnod  ad  \  o<  aiioncin 
Domini  aurgens  aecutua  est  eum  :  ubi  riir  vsostomus  dicit  :  DiM  v,„<tti  obatHMMaWj  BetM  '""" 
resistit  neque  domum  abire  roaavit,  et  suis  hoc  com  BMM  loarw.  Humana  it  1:1111  pciicila.  qua-  ei  a  piin- 
cipibua  accidere  poterant,  parvipendit,  dumotlieii  sui  ratioues  Imperfecta*  reliquit,  ut  Kemigtlll 
dicit  ibidem.  Ex  quo  evidenter  acci]>itur  qnod  nihil  bnmeuiim  no*  debet  retardate  a  aervltio 
Dei."  (Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  lieliaionis  Inuressu,  Tom.  X  V.,  (htusc 
III.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  HZ.) 
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words  of  Christ,  which  are  written  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if  fchey 
had  come  from  His  very  month  to  ns.  Be  says:  "  What  I  say  to 
you,  I  say  to  all,  Watch."*  The  Scriptures  were  not  written 
simply  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  The  counsel  given  to 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  should  be  so  received  as  if  it  had 
been  uttered  to  each  one,  by  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Hiniself.f  And 
if  the  exterior  voice  is  to  be  followed,  much  more  should  the  voice 
of  the  spirit,  speaking  interiorily,  be  obeyed  without  demur. 
Hence,  the  Prophet  isaias:  "The  Lord  God  hath  opened  my  ear, 
audi  do  not  resist:  I  have  not  gone  back."  J  The  Angelical 
adduces  many  more  texts  of  Scripture  to  the  same  effect,  as  well 
as  examples  from  the  saints;  for  instance,  S.  Augustine's  story  of 
the  two  soldiers  who  read  the  life  of  S.  Anthony.  Then,  the 
words  of  S.  Augustine  himself  are  quoted,  'expressing  his  sorrow 
at  having  delayed  his  conversion:  "I  was  greatly  ashamed,"  he 
says,  "that  I  still  listened  to  the  murmuring  of  those  follies,  and 
remained  full  of  indecision."  § 

The  efficacy  of  interior  inspiration  depends  upon  unhesitating 
obedience  to  its  voice :  "  The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  foreign  to  a 
sluggish  endeavour,"  says  S.  Ambrose.  Ecclesiasticus  says:  "It 
is  easy  in  the  eyes  of  God,  on  a  sudden,  to  make  the  poor  man 
rich."  ||  S.  Augustine,  S.  Gregory,  and  Aristotle  are  quoted  in 
support  of  the  same  view  of  the  question.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  consultations — spiritual,  not  carnal  persons  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  Thus,  S.  Benedict,  when  a  child,  fled  from  his  nurse 
by  stealth,  and  opened  his  heart  to  the  monk  Romanus.  Ecclesi- 
asticus says:  "Treat  not  with  a  man  without  religion,  concerning 


*  Mark,  XIII..  39. 

1  "  Bed  )i;vc  responsio  error*  plea*  est.  Sir  enim  veiba  Obristi  qnoe  in  Scripturis  dicuntnr, 
debeinus  accipere,  ac  si  ab  [paiua  Domini  ore  audlremua.  Dielt  entni  Idm  Kara.  Xlll.  37. 
nobis  Moo,  omnibus  ddoo :  vigUate:  el  Bom.  XV.  4.  dioitnr:  V",r''" ""/'"'  tcnpta  sun t  etc  BtChryaoe- 
toman  (licit :  -s'i  Ionium  propter  Ulos  dicta  fuissent,  scripta  no*  ttsent }  nunc  muttm  dteta qmidem stmt 
propter  Ulos,  scripta  vero  sunt  propter  not.  Uncle  et  Apostolus  iuducena  auctoritatem  reterta  Tea- 
tatuenti,  dicit  ad  Hebr.  XII.  a.  OblW  estis  eonsolationis,  quae  vobit  tamquam  JUiis  loquitur  d 
Filii  mi,  noli  negligere  disctpUnam.  Bx  quo  patet  quad  ^ «jii>:i  sacra-  Scripture  mm  aolia  pneaeuti- 
bus,  sed  futuria  loqunutur.  Bpeciallter  auteni  videamtu.au  consilium  quod  Domiuuadedit 
adoleacenti,  Matih.  XIX.  21.  si  vis  per/ectus  esse,  vade,  et  vend*  omnia  qua  kaoes,  et  da  pauperibus  : 
iTi  soli  sit  (latum,  vel  ctiam  univeisis:  quod  considerate  possuinus  ex  liis  qua-  sequuntur.  Cum 
euim  Petrna  dlxiaaet  ei  leap  eod.  ver.  2;) :  Boot  no*  reliqutmua  omnia.  ,t  seam  sumus  U  :  uuirrraa- 
liter  premium  omnibus  atal  nit.  dicens  (ver.  2H.) :  Omnia  qui  rtUqueritdomum,  x'elfratresHc.  propter 
nomen  meum.  centuplum  aecipiet,  el  vitam  aternum  possidebit.  Non  minus  ergo  aequendum  est  hoc 
consilium  ab  unoquoque.  quain  si  unicuique  Blugulariter  ex  IpalUBore  domiuico  prolerretur." 
{Contra  Pesti/eram Doctrinam  Betrahentium  Homines  a  Heligionis  Ingres**,  Tom.  AT.,  Opusc  HI., 
Cap.  IX.,  p.  113.) 

t  Isa.,  L.,5. 

5  •'  Narrat  cnim  Augustinus  in  VIII.  Conf.  de  dunbua  militilms.  quorum  nnus  toota  vita  An- 
tonii  aubito  repletua  amore  aancto :  ait  amico  auo :  Bgc  Dm  servire  statist,  et  hoe  est  ha<-  tore,  u  h>n- 
loco  aggredior  :  tt  si  piget  imitari.  noli  aulcersori.  Reapoudit  ill<'  adlia-rere  se  socio  tanta*  menedis. 
tanta-(|lte    militia-.     Et    tttnbo  jam  tui    a-dirira>>ant    turrim    sumptu    IdontO    rflinqwudi   omnia  SUM,  St 

stquendl  te.    In  quo  ctiam  Libra  Augustinus  ae  Ipauiu  reprehendit  de  hoc  quod  retard 
conversionein  ;  ubi  dicit :  Non  era!  omnino  guid  nsponderem   veritate  oonvictut 
lenta,  et  aomaelaiUe,  Modo,  Soeemodo,  Stns  paniuinm.    Sed  modo,  tt  modo  nan  ha' 
paulithtiH  in  Uaajum  ihat.     Kt  in  eodem  Libra  dicit  ;    Krubescebom   nimis  quia  ill 
wur,  acilieet  aeacularium,  et  earnalium,  adkue  audiebom,  et  eunetabundut  pendebam.     N 

biudaliilc.  sed    magis  vit  ui>era!iile    post    vocatioiiem    lnteriorem,  \  el    e\tei  101  urn  vel    verb 

toripturia  faetam  differre,  e(  quaai  lu  dubiia  oooaillum  qua  itrs\  PteWlram  Doctrinam 

Betrahentium  Homines  a  Beligionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV. ,  opusc.  III.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  113.) 
||  XX,  23. 
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holiness;  nor  with  an  unjust  man,  concerning  justice;  .  .  . 
but  be  continually  with  a  holy  man."  * 

Chapter  the  tenth  contains  solutions  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  opponents.  Before  undertaking  hard  and  difficult  enterprises, 
counsel  is  particularly  required.  This  is  the  case  where  the  truth 
is  not  manifest.  To  say  that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is 
confirmed  by  deliberation,  is  beside  the  question  ;  and  the  text  of 
Scripture:  "Prove  the  spirits,"  is  not  at  all  to  the  point. f  For 
proof  is  only  requisite  where  there  is  no  certainty.  That  "  Satan 
transformeth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,"  J  is  true.  But, 
though  the  devil  can  deceive  the  senses,  he  cannot  beguile  the 
mind  from  the  upright  intention  it  has  made,  when  a  man  is  es- 
tablished in  a  good  life.  The  proposition  which  asserts  that 
deliberation  must  be  resorted  to  in  a  case  which  may  turn  out  ill, 
requires  a  distinction :  for  it  may  turn  out  ill,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  object,  or  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  If  there  is  danger 
on  the  side  of  the  object,  then,  great  deliberation  must  be  used  ; 
if  on  the  part  of  the  individual  only,  then  great  deliberation  has 
no  place ;  otherwise,  this  same  rule  would  apply  to  faith,  and  the 
Sacraments  of  faith. 

The  eleventh  chapter  states  the  arguments  used  by  the  enemy 
to  prove  that  men  should  not  bind  themselves  by  vow  to  religion. 
The  following  chapter  reprobates  this  assertion,  and  shows  that 
an  act  of  virtue,  performed  under  vow,  is  more  meritorious  than 
one  performed  without  a  vow. 

As  the  praise  of  a  work  depends  radically  upon  the  will,  the 
better  the  will  is,  so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  external 
action  becomes.  Amongst  other  conditions  of  a  good  will,  this  is 
one,  viz.,  that  it  be  firm  and  stable.§    The  better  the  action  there- 


*  XXXVII.,  12. 

t  "  Ad  3.  Quod  etiam  tertio  inducitur,  Probate  spiritus  si  ex  Deo  sunt,  ad  propositum  non  tacit. 
Ibi  euim  neeeeearia  est  probatio  ubi  non  est  certttudo:  unde  taper  Iliad L  ed  TheMeI.ult.2L 
Omnia  probate,  dicit  Glossa:  '  Certa  uou  ejjent  discussione.'  Inccrtum  eutem  potest  OSM  Ins 
quibus  alios  ad  religlonem  reclpere  iucumbit,  quo  spirltu  ad  religlonem  reniant,  ntrum  scilicet 
desiderio  spiritualis  profectus,  an  ctiani,  si  cut  quandoque  aecidlt,  ad  explorandura  rel  ml  niale- 
faciendum ;  vel  etiam  ntrum  sint  a<i  religlonem  sptl  qui  reolaut  Bl  Ideo  Indicttur  els  tain  per 
statutam  Ecclesise,  quam  perregutare  edietum,  eoram  qui  sunt  rectpieudt,  probatio.    Bed  his 

qui  propositi) in  religion  is  assumen to  gerant,  dubium  esse  dou  potest  qua  lutentb i<l  taciant. 

Uude  eis  deliberandi  neeessitas  ii<m  Iucumbit,  pneetpue  si  da  suis  corporaHbus  rirlbns  non  dittt- 
dant,  ad  quas  examinaudas  religlonem  intrantibus  annus  probatiouts  COUCeditur."  [Contra 
Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Reliaionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  X  V..  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  X.,  p. 
115.) 

t  Cor.  XL,  14. 

§  "  Primo  igitur  considerandum  est,  quod  cum  laus  operiB  ex  radice  voluntatis  dapendeat, 
tanto  exterius  opus  laudabillus  redditur,  quanto  <x  meliori  voiuntate  procedit  [nterauaf 
antem  oonditiones  bona'  voluntatis  una  est  ut  sit  voluntas  Arms  el  stabllis:  uude  in  vltuperinm 

pigromm  inducitur  quod  habctur  Proverb.  XIII.  4.  1'ult,  tt  non  vult  plan:  TautO  igitur  opus 
exterius  laudabilius  redditur,  et  magis  iiieritoriuin.  quanto  voluntas  ejus  magls  stnbilitur  in 
bono.  Unde  et  Apostolus  nionet  1.  ad  Corinth.  XV.  58.  Stabiles  estoti  ,1  ImmtobiUt  :  et  secundum 
Pliilosopbum  ad  virtutt  in  requivitur  ut  aliquis  tinniter.  et  innnobiliter  operretor.  Ned  et. I  us- 
titiam  Jnrisperltl  deflniunt  quod  est  constant,  et  perpetna  voluntas.  Bloul  el  <•  contrario  patet 
quod  tanto  peceatum  est  detestabllius,  quauto  voluntas  bominis  magls  fneril  obstinate  In  malo: 
nude  et  obstinatio  ponitur  peecatum  in  Bpirltum  sanctum.  Mantfeetum  esl  antem  quod  volun< 
tas flrmatur  ad aliquid faciendum  per  juramentnm:  unde  et  Psalmlsta dlcebal  Pa  (  .win.  ux;. 

Juravi,  et  statui  eustodire  judicia  juntitue  tuw."  (Contra  P<r«M/l  ram  DoCtrimam  Retiuhentium  HowimM 
a  Reliyionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XII., p.  117.) 
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fore,  the  more  the  will  is  established  in  good.  Hence,  the 
Apostle:  "Be  ye  steadfast  and  immovable.**  Aristotle  uses  a 
like  argument  So,  conversely,  the  more:  firmly  the  will  is  estab- 
lished in  evil,  so  much  the  more  detestable  the  sin.  Hence,  obsti- 
nacy is  one  of  the  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  evident  that 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  an  oath.  Now,  a  vow  in  this  respect 
lias  the  same  effect,  for  a  vow  is  a  species  of  promise.  Hence,  an 
act  of  virtue  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  and  meritorious,  from 
being  performed  by  a  will  strengthened  by  vow.  This  is  proved 
also  from  the  common  practice  of  life,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
writings  of  Saint  Augustine.  Again,  an  act  of  lesser  virtue,  if 
directed  towards  a  higher  virtue,  becomes  so  much  the  more 
praiseworthy  and  meritorious — abstinence,  for  instance,  when  it 
is  ordered  towards  charity,  or  if  it  be  directed  towards  the  worship 
of  Grod.f  A  vow  is  an  act  of  the  worship  of  God ;  for  it  is  a 
promise  made  to  the  Almighty  with  respect  to  His  worship. 
Fasting,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  meritorious,  and  the  more 
praiseworthy,  from  being  done  under  vow.  The  Angelical  then 
proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy  act  to  take  a  vow  to 
join  a  regular  Order.  Children  can  take  simple  vows  to  enter 
religion,  if  they  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  If  they  make 
vows  at  an  age  in  which  they  are  subject  to  their  parents,  that  is, 
under  twelve,  for  girls,  and  fourteen,  for  boys ;  then,  their  parents, 
or  the  tutor  who  represents  them,  can  revoke  such  vows.  They 
may  not  take  solemn  vows  till  they  arrive  at  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  respectively;  that  is,  at  the  age  of  puberty;  and 
then,  the  exterior  solemnities  must  be  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  the  holy  Orders  of  the  Church.J  A  profession  made 
before  the  age  just  mentioned,  would  be  ipso  facto  null  and  void. 
This  opinion  is  held  commonly  in  the  Church,  though  Innocent 
III.  is  said  to  have  thought  differently. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  solves  objections,  some  of  which  are  to 
the  following  effect : 

1.  The  more  a  thing  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  less  it  is  a 
matter  of  merit:  of  necessity  which  runs  counter  to  a  man's  will 
— true;    of  necessity   which   is   self-imposed — false.      Hence,   S. 


*  1  Cor.,  XV.,  58. 

t  "  Ampliua  oonaiderandum  est,  quod  onus  Inferior)!  virtutis  laudabUius  reddttnr,  el  magit 
meritorinm,  si  ad  ■nperiorem  vlrttitem  ordiuetnr,  ricnl  opua  abatlnentia;,  si  ordlnetor  ml  eari- 
tatem.    Pari  ergo  ratione.  et  si  ordinetur  ad  latriatn.  qua?  eat  abattnentta  potior.    Votum  autera 

estlatria  actus:  est  enim  proiulaalo  DeO  facta  dc  his  qtUB  pertinent  ad  Del  obso. (ilium  :  trade 
laa.  xix..  21,  dlcltur:  Oognoteent  JCgvpttt  Domimmm  in  rffc  lUa,  eteotentemn  in  aostffe,  >t  (a  muneri- 
hit*,  et  vota  rorrhun'  Jejunluro  Ijritur  landabtUna  erlt,  et  magta  meritorinm  m 

liat  c\  vota     Hinc  est  (|ii(.(l  in  Psalm.  LXXW,  13,   vel  coiisulitiir.  vcl  mandatui 
Domino  I >,o  vettro :  qnod  fenatra  mandaretur,  vel  contnleretnr,  nisi  opus  bonuin  . 
melius  esset"    (Oontra   Pestytram  Doctrimam  RetrakmUmm  Horn  v*i»  Ingrmm 

xv..  Opute.  ill..  Cap.  xn..  />.  117.) 

t  According  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  profession  before  the  com- 
pletiou  of  the  sixteenth  year.     (Sec  Seaaio  XX  >'.,  Cap.  XV.) 
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Augustine  says  to  Paulina :  "Happy  necessity,  which  constrains 
one  to  choose  the  better  part."  * 

2.  The  Council  of  Toledo  declares  that  the  Jews  are  not  to  be 
forced  to  become  Christians.  But  to  take  a  vow  to  enter  religion 
is  to  impose  a  necessity  upon  the  will:  therefore,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  take  such  a  vow.  But,  not  so ;  for 
the  vow  does  not  offer  violence  to  the  will :  it  merely  confirms  it 
in  that  which  is  good.f 

3.  He  who  takes  a  vow  may  fall  away  from  it,  according  to  the 
words,  addressed  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees:  "Woe  to  you 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites :  because  you  go  roundabout 
the  sea  and  the  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made, 
you  make  him  the  child  of  hell  two-fold  more  than  yourselves."! 
This  argument,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  : 
"  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?"  § 
That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  some  men  abuse  what  is  good,  is  no 
prejudice  to  other  men  who  persevere.  It  is  also  forcibly  con- 
firmed by  Scripture ;  by  the  example  of  the  Jews ;  and  by  the 
writings  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Paul. 

4.  Those  who  have  taken  a  vow  to  enter  religion,  have,  before 
now,  broken  their  vow,  and  yet  have  become  good  bishops.  This 
is  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent.  Men 
who  transgress  their  vows  cannot  be  good  bishops,  or  good  arch- 
deacons. 

5.  It  is  wrong  to  induce  any  one  to  enter  religion  by  the  offer 
of  temporal  goods — it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  bargain  :  "  Let 
there  be  no  compact,  and  let  all  transactions  cease."  But  it  is 
not  illicit  to  offer  temporal  advantages  as  a  means  of  attracting 
men  to  spiritual  good ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make, 
certain  distributions  to  those  who  minister  in  churches  || 

*  "  His  igitur  visis,  facile  est  ad  omnia  objecta  respondore." 

"  Ad  1.  Quod  enim  primo  liiducitur  de  verbis  Prosperl :  Sic  jejunare  debemiu,  ut  non  no»  necet- 
sitati  jejunandi  suhdamim :  iutclligittii-  de  necessitate  t-oactionis,  qiuc  volimtario  renugimt  :  undo 
snbdit  ne  jam  non  devoti,  sedinviti  rem  nonvoluntary  faeiamu*.  Non  autem  loquitur  de  necessitate 
voti,  per  quaiu  magis  augetnz  devotio.  qwe  a  devoTendo  nominal "1  •" 

"Ad2.  Quod  vero  seenndo  propositum  est,  grind  ntintuwrlnni  Mf,  minus  meritorium,  intel- 
ligenduiu  est  de  necessitate  quas  abaliquo  imponitur  contra  TOiantatem  ipsius.  Sed  cum  ali- 
qnis  sibi  ipsi  necessitatem  imponit  bene  t'aciendi.  e\  hoc  laudabilior  redilita  quia  pel 
tacit  quodammodo  servum .justitia-.  ut  Apaatoloi  niouet  ail  Rom.  vi.  Undff  el  aujrttaftnna  dleit 
in  epistola  ad  Pauliuam  et  Arnientarium  :  Felix  neceiutitoa  qua  ad  melioru  compelliL"  (Contra  Pea- 
ti/eram  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  ReliyionU  Iny return,  Tom.  X  V.,  Oputc  III.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p. 

t  "Ad  3.  Quod  vero  tertio  propositum  est  de  .Judais  eonvertemlis  libera  voluntate,  paid  ad 
propositum  non  pertinere :  libertati  enim  voluntatis,  non  oppoultar  cnnAnaetio  voluntatis  in 
bono:  alioquin  nee  Dens,  uec  beati  liberam  voluntatein  habennt.  Oppouttur  autem  ei  BBOMat 
tas  coactionis  ex  violentia,  vel  metu  procedens.  Kt  Ideo  signanter  dicit  eanon  de  .ludais : 
Prcecrpit  saneta  Synodua  nemini  deinceps  ad credendum  vim  in/rrrr.  Per  vol  urn  aiiteni.  ant  jnramen- 
tum  non  iufertur  bomini  vis:  sed  ex  eis  voluntas  bominis  contirmatur  in  bonuin  :  nude  ]>ei ■  boe. 
non  redditnr  homo  invitus.  sed  magis  flrmltet  volens:  et  jam  Loeipil  bomo  quodammodo  (Beer* 
lnquantum  se  obliget  ad  faciendum.  Kt  per  bniie  etiani  inodum  nulliis  same  mentis  direr.  I 
nifcitum  induce.re  Juda-os  ut  se  propria  voluntatc  obli^arent  vel  jm  amento  vel  voto  ad  aecipien- 
dum  baptismum."  (Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Reliylonit  Ingretutu,  T»m. 
XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII., p.  118.) 

*  Matth. ,  XXIII. ,  15.  5  Ram, ,///.,  3. 

||  "  Quod  autem  septimo  propositum  est.  quod  non  sunt  aliqui  ad  Dei  eultuin  muneris  inter 
veutu  provocaudi,  solvitur  per  idem  cap.  quod  ad  boc  inducunt.     BeqiUtOX  <  mm  post  pramissa: 
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6.  It  is  practising  a  deception  to  draw  youths  into  the  hard- 
ships of  religious  life.  This  contains  falsity.  The  hardships  are 
made  known  to  them;  nor  is  there  anything  deceitful  in  drawing 
persons  into  religion,  where  the  difficulties  are  manifest,  and 
where  spiritual  consolations  are  promised. 

7.  To  take  a  vow  to  enter  religion  is  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
Innocent  IV.,  which  requires  a  year's  probation,  and  that  the  can- 
didate should  be  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  allegation  is  not  to 
the  point.     The  Pope  speaks  of  solemn  vows  ;  we,  of  simple. 

8.  Vows  made  by  children  under  a  certain  age  can  be  cancelled 
by  their  parents ;  therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  such  vows. 
This  objection  has  no  force.  Because  an  act  can  be  revoked,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  wrong.  Were  it  wrong,  it 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Canons  which  give  power  to  parents  to 
annul  such  vows. 

9.  The  Canons  forbid  boys  to  be  bound  by  oath  before  they  are 
fourteen  years  old.  This  is  not  to  the  point;  for  the  Canons  do 
not  forbid  children  to  take  an  oath,  but  they  forbid  them  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.* 

10.  It  is  implied  that  those  children  who  enter  religion  are  mis- 
erable and  senseless.  Pious  ears  cannot  bear  such  language.  For 
who  would,  suffer  the  boy  Benedict  to  be  accused  of  folly  because 
he  left  his  home,  and  his  father's  possessions,  and,  desiring  to 
please  God  alone,  sought  out  "  the  habit  of  holy  conversation  "  in 
the  desert  ?  Who,  but  a  heretic,  would  blame  John  the  Baptist  ? 
of  whom  we  read  in  S.  Luke  :  "  The  child  grew  and  was  strength- 
ened in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  desert  until  the  day  of  his  mani- 
festation to  Israel."! 

.Manifestly,  these  revilers  prove  themselves  to  be  animals,  for 
they  hold  those  things  to  be  folly  which  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
of  God — that  Spirit  which,  according  to  S.  Ambrose  and  Gregory, 

Nisi  forte  de.  pauperum  alimento  quia  in  commune  prnponat,  quorum  nulli,  cujtiscumque  professionis 
esaet,  oictvolia  negabantur.  Kx  quo  patet  quod  Inoouveuienter  redarguunt  eos  qui  panperibua 
scholaribus  bursas  procnraut,  et  mm  Id  studio  uutriunt,  at  postmoduni  sint  rengtoui  aptiore* 
Bed  et  si  qna  alia  beneflcia  terrena  altaui  couferantur,  ut  ex  hoc  Has  fkmiltaritate  captata  pro- 
vocetur  ad  melius,  non  eat  illicitum:  eaaet  aotem  illiottum,  si  aliqua  pactio,  vel  conTentio  ta> 
terveniret.  rude  et  ineod.  cap.  subditur:  Vwm  tamen  omnia  aibtU  pactio,  et  omnia  tntt  eonventto. 
Alioquin  .si  non  licerel  aliquem  per  temporalis  beneflcia  provocare  ad  aliquod  spirituale  bonam, 
illicit  lira  esset  quod  in  quibusdam  Beclesiis  quoedam  distribuuntur  bis  qui  ad  offlcium  diriuum 
aeeeduut."  (Contra  I'l'stifrnnu  Doctrinam  Retro  Iwnti'nn  Hoiuin<  S  a  fit  Uoioni*  Ingressu,  Tom.  XI'., 
Opu.se.  III.,  Cop.  XIII..  p.  119.) 

*  "  Ba  vcro  qua?  undecimo  de  apparatu  Deeretalium,  et  Sumrate  Jurtatarum  proponuntur,  ad 
propoaitun)  non  facinul :  quia  loqimntut  de  voto  aolemui,  quod  monacbum  tacit,  vel  eujuaeuaa* 
que  religioulu  profeasum:  de  quo  fuerunt  inter  Dootores  .juris  eanonlei  opinioueadiyeraa)t 
quauivis  Inoonsouum,  et  deriaibile  vldeatur  quod  sacra1  doetrluae  profeaeores  Juristarun  glossu- 
las  in  auctoritateni  iuducaut,  vel  de  «is  disceptent." 

"  IUud  etiam  quod  duodecimo  de  .juranunto  proponitur,  ad  proposituni  non  facit :  quia  non 
probibent  cauoues  pneroa  |urare,  aed  decernunt  quod  J  urate  non  eogauuur." 

'■Quod  vcro  tertiodecituo  propouitur  falaitatem  continet  Pueri  enlmligati  sunt  profeaaioiM 
fldei  Christianas,  quam  etiain  in  baptisuio  sacrameutaliter  elegerunt.  Dnaepoaauni  iteiato  li- 
•jaii.  et  ellgere  perfectlonbi  atatuni.  Quamviaet  propter aliud  hoc  ineongrue  dteatur,  quia  «'t  in 
Ipso  aacrameuto  Baptism!  pueri  cbristiauam  reiigionem  auacipituit,  e(  religantnr  Peg,  ipaum, 
iteium  eligentea,  a  quo  per  pecoatum  primi  parentis  fuerunt  sepurati." 
Dortrinum  Rrtrahinthim  Homing  a  IMiyionis  Ingress*'.  Tom.  XV.,  Opuac  III..  t\,p.  XIII..  p.  119.) 

t  L,  80. 
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works  such  marvellous  things  amongst  men.  The  Apostle  says : 
"If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him 
become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise"* —  a  fool,  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  which  is  folly  with  God,  but  not  according 
to  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  thus  speaks  to  little  ones  :  "  0  chil- 
dren, how  long  will  you  love  childishness ?"  and  afterwards: 
"  Turn  ye  at  My  reproof;  beloved,  I  will  utter  My  Spirit  to  you."f 
The  last  three  chapters  state  the  arguments  urged  by  opponents 
against  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  ;  confute  the  errors  of  their 
view ;  and  upset,  one  by  one,  the  fallacies  adduced  in  proof  of 
them.J 

The  keenness  with  which  the  Saint  felt  these  reasons  put  for- 
ward by  the  enemies  of  religious,  to  prevent  youth  joining  the 
regular  bodies,  comes  out  in  strong  expression  throughout  the 
treatise.  He  finishes  by  saying :  "This  is  what  occurs  tome  at 
present  to  write  against  the  erroneous  and  pestiferous  teaching  of 
those  who  would  prevent  men  from  entering  religion.  If  any- 
body would  combat  what  I  have  stated,  let  him  not  chatter 
before  children,  but  let  him  write,  and  make  his  writing  public, 
that  the  wise  may  judge  what  truth  there  is  in  his  views,  and  that 
what  is  erroneous  in  them  may  be  confuted  by  the  authority  of 
truth.§ 

In  this  Opusculum,  in  which  the  Angelical  combats  those  who 
would  hinder  men  from  joining  the  Religious  Orders  of  the 
Church,  there  are  many  arguments  which  an-  well  worth  diligent 
study  at  this  day.  The  principle  of  liberalism,  which  indiuvd 
William  of  S.  Amour  and  those  able  and  dangerous  men  who  fol- 


*  Cor.,  III.,  18.  f  Pror.,  I.,  22,  23. 

i  "Demum  profanam  concluBionem  pueros  stitltit  i;i-  argucutciii. pinrmii  aurc.s  fcircnou 
valent.  Quia  entnt  puerum  Beiiedietum  stultitia-  aivnl  patiatur,  quod  relicta  dotno.  rebuaqne 
patris,  soli  Deo  nlaeere  dealdersne,  aaaette  eonversationla  habitant,  el  deeextuni  qajMlTil  .'  yuis 

llisi  lueictietis  blaspheme!  Joaiincm  Ilapt  istaui.  lie  <|it<>  leftitUT  I.ue.  L  So.  QUOd  JWMT  tTt»U/bOt,  tt 
confortabatur  apiritu,  et  trat  in  deaertia  uaque  ad  diem  oatrna'umia  auce  ad  J$rael  /  Manifesto  tales*  in- 
sultatores  anitnales  ae  esse  denmnstiant.  dam  stultiiiam  leputant  eft,  qua  aunt  apil  1tU«  Kei, 
qui,  sieut  Ambrosius  dicit  super  Lucain,  non  OOUrtttWf  mtatifrUM,  mm  obit*  tUttnguthaV,  «"»  «'''<>  ma- 
trix excluditur.vt  sieut  (iregnrius  *li<-it  in  lioinilia  Peuteooatea,  7»i  nnjil't  ri/tliiii-Jiim  pii'i-inii,  tt 
Psulmistum  facit ;  intpht  Paatorem  armtntarium  tycomoroa  n  UUxmtem,  tt  propht  tarn  facit,  \mpb  t  i>m ■- 
rum  abstinentem,  etjudkem  mm  facit ;  implet  pUcuto.  itort  M  fittU  .    iMJHd  /"  rNOtfon  m, 

et  doctorem  gentium  facit  ;  implet  putilia num.  it  JwM^tnifM  foil.  I  tar  ergo  e  cnutrario  verbis 
Apostoli  dieeiit  is  1  ad  Coriuth.  III.,  18.  Si  quia  inter  voa  videtur  aapiena  in  hoc  ateculo,  atultua  flut,  ut 
sit  sapiens.    Btultua  quidem  secundum  ftapieutiam  moudi,  qua  stultitia  eat  apud  Deum :  non 

autein  secundum  sapientiam  Dei,  qua,  sieut  lcgitur  Proverb.  1..  11.  parvulos  alloquitUI  dloena  I 
Usquequo  parvuli  ditiyitis  infantiaml  Et  post :  (vers.  2:t. )  OoMH  rtimini  ml  OOmpWHUM  MM,  M 
prof-ram  vobis  npiritum  meum."  (Contra  1;  stir-  mm  Itoctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  UtllgkmU 
Jnyressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opuac.  III.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  120.) 

§  "Quod  vero  octavo  proposituiu  est  de  hoc  quod  religiosi  necesae  babcnt  circa  eoruin  nc- 
gotia  solicitari  a  quibua  paacuutur;  fateor  quo<l  habent  quidem,  sed  circa  spiritualcm  eorum 
saluteni,  vel  ut  tnbulatos  cousolentur;  qpiB  quideni  aolleitudoeel  earitatia,  mide  religtoni  non 
repugnat;  quinimmo,  ut  dioltur  Jacob,  i.  27:  kWtgio  tmmda  tt  taiMiKwlcrtn  Mjnff  Pnan  irf  rnfriai 

Ion-  t$4,  risiturepupiUoaetvidauaintrU/ulatwnr  nirutn.  Quod  autein  ultimo  proposituiu  est.  <>m 
nino  est  IVivolum:  quia ea  quibus  utuutur  religiosi  ad  MiMentat  ionem  vita-,  non  sunt  eoruin 
quautUD  ad  proprietatem  doininii.  sed  dispensant  ur  ad  iisiim  n.  c -Mlat  i- <  m  win  ab  his  qui 
harum  reruni  doininiuin  habent,  quicunique  sint  illi.  Ihee  igitui  sunt  qua  ad  prasens  scrihenda 
occurruut  contra  erroneam  et  pestiferam  docti  inam  avertentiuin  homines  a  reli/riouil  IngreMTD. 
Si    (|uis    autein    his  eontradieere    vnluerit    nun    coram  pueris  uaniat,  sed  scrihat.  et  seiipturaui 

proponat  iu  publico;  ut  eb  Lntelligentibuadijndlcari  poeait  quod  rerun  ait;  etui  quod  erronenn 
est,  auctoritate  reritatiaconfutetur."  (Contra  Peatiferam  Doctrinam  Btirdktmtimm  Jlominea  a  He- 
lujionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XVL,  i>.  U5.) 
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lowed  him,  to  use  their  talents  in  an  onslaught  upon  Religious 
Orders,  still  exists  at  the  present  time.  Rationalism  and  irrever- 
ent v  have  little  sympathy  with  monastic  theology,  or  with  mon- 
astic life.  When  men  have  wholly  abandoned  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion which  their  forefathers  held  in  reverence,  it  is  little  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  do  what  they  can  to  hinder  others  from  em- 
bracing it  also.  The  true  significance  of  love,  in  its  real  depth — 
in  the  depth  of  its  intensity,  and  in  the  height  of  its  sacrifice — 
cannot  well  be  understood  by  men,  whose  first  principle  of  action 
is  incompatible  with  an  entire  abandonment  of  self.  When 
monastic  theology  teaches  that  a  spirit  of  adoration,  of  subjec- 
tion, of  self-distrust,  and  of  reverence  is  a  necessary  element  in 
spiritual  advance,  and  that  humility  of  intellect  is  as  essential  as 
humility  of  will,  such  men  as  Abelard  and  William  of  S.  Amour 
arc  urged,  by  a  natural  impulse,  to  oppose  it  as  a  method  which 
strikes  directly  at  the  darling  passion  of  their  nature.  The  keen- 
ness of  the  contest  in  which  the  Angelical  was  engaged,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  first  Opusculum  which  has  been  noticed,  but 
it  is  perhaps,  still  more  emphatically  expressed  in  that  which  has 
just  been  touched  upon.  One  thing  it  is  to  assail  a  theory,  and 
that  is  bad  enough  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  address  oneself  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  use  every  effort  to  hinder  souls,  called  by  God, 
from  entering  religion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Angeli- 
cal was  not  attacking  some  man  of  straw,  or  oversetting  proposi- 
tions which  began  and  stopped  with  the  disputations  in  the 
schools  ;  but  he  was  combating  a  living  enemy — an  enemy  highly 
educated,  with  a  strong  position,  and  with  many  human  elements 
of  success,  which  were  wanting  to  the  friars.*  He  was  engaged 
with  an  enemy  who  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  consolidating 
himself,  and  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  in  the 
open  field,  and  risk  the  chances  of  a  decisive  battle.  The  arms, 
certainly,  were  not  those  of  brute  force ;  they  were  the  more  pre- 
cise and  more  delicate  weapons  of  principle  and  logic.  Well-sea- 
soned professors;  keen,  sharp  youths;  deep  thinkers;  shallow, 
off-hand  talkers;  men  of  every  calibre,  and  all  degrees  of  culture, 
who  tilled  the  Paris  schools,  were  open  to  the  impress  of  talent 
and  of  truth.     Though  some  might  be  tempted  to  be  carried  away 

*  Anyone  desiring  to  convince  himself  of  the  difficult  positiou   in  which  the  regular*  were 

placed,  illicit  road  the  following  Boll*  Of  Alexander  IV.  :   (1)  "Oai llarlo  E<  tovrfie 

Parialen..  nc  quia  Ltaentise  .stadium  deenrrat.  nisi  j lire t  w  oncordia  conjunct iMinuui 

\"u\.  fiiilUiriiim    FF.  Ord.   I'nu-du-..  Vol.  I.,  p.  375.     "Episcopo   Parisieust,   ne   Pariaienae* 
cum    GuUlahttO   de    Saneto  amnio    usiiin    illius  ivi  OOn*OOl«ni. "—AM     H  Noniiullorum  Pal 

siuni  Doctorum  ergnKratrea  Prasdlcatorca,  el   Minorca morfta prwdti  eran- 

tiam  eohortatur." — Ibid.,  p  :!7ti.    ••  Bpiaoopo  Patiaienat,  nt  qiusde  Stud  i  sunt, 

statuU  servanda  enict.  Diploma.  Frativs  i'ra-dieatores  el  Minorca  illuatri  lam  -    indi- 

eel  in  vuliins.  et  in  Qnlllotum  quendam  auimadTortat."-  I  Scholaribna 

ienaibna,  ne  QuiUelmo  de  Banoto-aniore  studeant,  et  at  Prutrea  P 

commendatos."— ibid.,  p,  377.  "B*g1  Kraneornm.  nt  Bpiscopo  Pariaienal  man  am  anxiUarem 
prali.  at  ad\  crsns  t  in  -batorea  Pariaiensia  St  ndii."— Ibid.,  p.  378  ;  see  also  p.  379.  beginning  with  the 
worda,  "Ad  anus."  "  Mentis  \estrje,"  &c. 
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with  the  glowing  rhetoric  and  brilliant  sophisms  of  the  secular 
party,  still,  men  of  character  and  religion  must  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  the  calm  and  clear  exposittions  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools.  Words  which  are  delivered  on  the  stump,  or  even  the 
well-weighed,  spoken  addresses  of  an  accurate  thinker,  have  not 
the  same  influence  on  the  understanding  as  a  carefully  written 
argument,  which  a  man  can  look  at  with  his  eyes,  and  examine 
and  take  to  pieces  at  his  leisure.  All  the  power  of  the  secular 
party  over  the  imagination  would  simply  go  for  what  it  was  worth, 
when  their  case  had  been  drawn  out  on  paper ;  and  when  such  a 
ma*n  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  had  taken  their  arguments  point 
by  point,  and,  after  establishing  the  one  principle  which  would 
crush  them  all,  had  displayed  their  worthlessness  in  detail.* 
Many  a  good  and  true  cause  has  been  spoiled  by  the  blund- 
ering incompetence  of  an  advocate.  It  is  by  no  means  every 
cause  that  is  lost  which  could  not  have  been  triumph- 
antly defended.  It  is  quite  possible,  considering  the  state 
of  the  Paris  schools,  when  the  Angelical  defended  the  monastic 
principle,  that,  had  he  not  been  gifted,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
with  clearness,  vigour,  and  great  astuteness,  the  popular  feeling 
in  the  University  would  have  overpowered  the  regular  bodies  alto- 
gether. A  complicated  war  requires  an  experienced  and  an  able 
general  and  strategist.  A  difficult  cause  must  be  defended  by  an 
able  man.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  must  not  only  be  met,  but 
they  must  be  overcome.  Sense  must  subdue  prejudice;  reason 
must  slay  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  imagination;  the  influ- 
ence of  duty  must  disarm  mere  sentiment ;  sound  logic  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  with  all  its  crushing  force,  on  fallacy,  sophistry, 
and  chicane;  and,  as  error  and  delusion  recede,  and  as  truth 
pushes  her  advance  with  steadiness,  the  fair  form  of  principle  dis- 
plays her  beautiful  proportions,  and  religion  is  at  length  seated 
safely  on  her  throne,  f 


*  If  the  estimate  of  the  author  of  the  Vita  di  San  Tomaso  (T  Aquino  is  not  exaggerated,  cer- 
tainly the  Angelical  was  quite  capable  of  meeting  and  crushing  any  adversary  : — "  Se  tntti  I 
granelH  delT  arena  del  mare,  &.  tutte  le  frondl  Aegralberl  si  convertissero  In  liugue  eloquent!, 
non  potrebbono  a  pieno  celebrate  Fheroiehe  virtu,  k  gli  eecelsi  Bncomij  <li  questo  Angelica 
Dottore  mareviclie,  anzi  etupore  <li  tutto  Pun-Wereo:  Preuetpe  de'  l>i>ti<>ri  scholastic!;  lume 
delle  verita  Teologfohe :  forma,  k  stabile  oolonna  dells  Bate  Chiesa  Oatholica:  rnespuguabile 
scudo  di  tutta  la  christlanlta;  martello  lrrefragabile  de  gl'empij  heretici,  It  infedeli:  lucido.lt 
chiaro  Sole,  c'ha  sgombrate  tntte  Pheretiohe  prarlta;  gloria  del  Regno  di  Ifapoli;  decorodeua 
nobilissima  famiglia  d'Aquino;  specchio,  &.  ornamenta  del  aaoro  online  do*  Predieatorl |  pictra 
pretiostesima ;  &.  lucida  gemma  dell'alino,  &.  regio  Conrento  di  8.  Domenleo  di  9apoll|  ineoav 
parabile  tesoro,  &.  ricettacolo  di  santita,  it  di  tutte  Valtre  virtu."     ( Vita,  p.  4.) 

fit  may  be  said  that,  at  the  time  of  8.  Thomas,  the  ashoolabad  readied  tbeir  greeted 
power  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  logic  on  the  mind  of  Christendom.     In  earlier  days,  when 

merely  a  fragmentary  knowledge  or  the  Aristotelian  teaching  bad  been  acquired,  men  bad  not 

Bnfflcient  bold  upon  the  diaiectieal  method  to  cited  any  great  results;  e\.n  Abclard.  with  all 
bis  brilliant  keenness,  appears  rather  to  have  dazzled  his  healers,  than  to  have  Instructed  them 
much,  or  edified  them.  He  possessed  his  instrument,  but  as  vet  the  snbjeet  -matter  ot  religion 
had  not  been  brought  in  contact,  with  it  in  a  large  and  systematic  way.  It  was  onlj  after  more 
than    one    generation    had   been  trained  to  the  use   of  it.  and    the    truths   of  religion  had  been, 

brought  fully  under  its  influence,  that  theologians  began  to  pereeire  how  raei  ■  powei  wrai  In 
their  hands,  not  merely  for  destroying  error,  Dirt,  after  having  destroyed  it.  for  building  up  in 
symmetry  and  strength  the  grand  fabric  of  theological  truth. 
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And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  work  performed  by  the  great 

Angelical.  He  confronts  his  adversaries  fairly  in  the  field;  he 
states  their  arguments,  with  honesty  and  with  force;  he  slurs 
nothing  over;  he  meets  each  allegation  point  by  point;  if  a  false 
principle  be  stated,  he  throws  the  light  of  truth  upon  it,  and  ex- 
hibits all  its  hollowness  ;  if  a  fallacy  is  advanced,  he  makes  it  col- 
lapse by  touching  it  with  the  point  of  genuine  logic;  if  error  be 
pushed  forward  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth,  he  applies  his  test, 
and,  dividing  each  from  each,  rejects  the  one,  and  takes  the  other 
under  his  protection  :  and  finally,  after  having  slain  the  enemy, 
he  then  proceeds  to  do  what  is  still  more  important  than  mere 
destruction — to  establish,  upon  a  deep  and  broad  basis  of  truth, 
that  system  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend  against  attack.* 

It  is  especially  in  the  Opusculum  which  I  am  going  to  notice, 
that  the  Angelical  displays  his  great  constructive  powers.  The 
tract,  as  it  may  be  called :  "  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual 
Life,"  makes  up  the  triplex  funus  quod  non  facile  rumpitur — 
the  three-fold  cord  which  is  not  easily  broken.  The  Saint  felt 
that  it  is  always  a  serviceable  thing  to  pull  down  error;  yet  that 
it  is  a  still  more  serviceable  thing  to  build  up  truth.  He  not  only 
desired  to  defend  religion  against  assault,  and  to  make  her  feared; 
he  also  wished  to  see  her  deeply  loved.  He  desired  to  manifest 
her  goodness,  her  beauty,  and  her  truth. 

As  has  been  said  before,  either  through  malice,  or  through 
ignorance,  or  through  the  blindness  which  passion  breeds,  there 
were  many  at  the  University  who  made  out  all  manner  of  foolish 
stories  about  the  practices  of  Mendicants,  and  threw  the  whole 
action  of  religious  life  into  a  false  light,  turning  it  into  ridicule, 
wounding  it  with  sarcasms,  and  attributing  principles  to  it  as 
fundamental,  which  in  reality,  were  not  principles  of  monastic 
life  at  all. 

Since,  says  the  Saint,  persons  ignorant  of  perfection  have  pre- 
sumed to  say  vain  things  regarding  the  religious  life,  it  is  our 
intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  Perfection,  asking  what  it  is  to  be 
perfect ;  how  perfection  is  acquired ;  in  what  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion consists;  and  what  are  the  duties  of  those  who  have  em- 
braced it.  4 

Spiritual  life  consists,  chiefly,  in  charity.    He  who  does  not 

*  "S.  Toinaso  fu  quello,  ch'aperse  la  Scola  dells  vera  Teolojjia,  manifestando  a  tutti  i  eelesti 
serrt'ti,  &   t'accndo  cliiaiv  If  MM  difBooltOM.     N6  vi  e  misterio  tanto  ocrnlto.  ctiVsjli  a  )«:• 
Hiiarato,  fc  MbMM    BOO    habhia.  <li    niaiiirra.  CM  i>',ss>  'la  tutti  NHit  ludubitatamente  i 
Non  .'•  t.-sto  n« -11a  santa.  fc  divina    M  nttina  <lal  prlncipio  .1.-1   Genesi.  iuRino   all'  ultiti 
dell'ApocaltMP.  eh>gU  non  Phftbbla  Moondo  il  r<  ipowo,  k  dtohiarato.    ivr  mew 

della  sua  dottiiiia  sono  riinasti  <ili  H.-ivtici.  I  i  (i.ntili  contusi.  Ac  la  santa  Catlioli.-a  t.«l.-  fortiti- 
cata  ,v  aiupliata;  di  mauiera  tale,  clie  i  suol  ueiuici  uou  hanuu  piii  forza  di  uppuguarla."  (I'ita, 
p.  A.) 


4i0  S.  Thomas  of  Aquik. 


possess  it,  according  to  S.  Paul,*  is  nothing,  spiritually-!  S.  John 
makes  the  whole  spiritual  life  to  consist  in  love.  He  who  is  per- 
fect in  charity,  is  perfect  in  the  spiritual  life.  There  are  two 
precepts  of  charity :  the  one  appertains  to  the  love  of  God ;  the 
other,  to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  The  perfection  of  the  spiritual 
life  consists,  first  and  principally,  in  the  love  of  God;  secondarily, 
in  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  are  many  degrees  of  this 
perfection.  A  thing  can  be  loved,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  loveable ;  a 
thing  can  be  loved  inasmuch  as  the  lover  has  a  capacity  for  lov- 
ing. J;  A  thing  is  loveable  in  proportion  to  its  goodness.  The 
goodness  of  God  being  infinite,  God  is  infinitely  loveable.  But 
no  creature  can  love  infinitely.  A  finite  pow,er  cannot  elicit  an 
infinite  act.  God  alone,  then,  can  love  Himself,  according  to  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  degree  of  charity. 

The  perfect  love  of  the  rational  creature  is  to  love  with  all  his 
powers,  by  actively  keeping  his  whole  being  concentrated  on  the 
Supreme  Good,  in  its  fullest  intensity  of  love.  But  this  belongs, 
not  to  "viatores"  but  to  "  comprehe?isores."  The  third  degree  of 
love  consists  in  referring  all  things,  either  actively  or  habitually, 
to  God.  This  third  degree  is  obligatory  upon  all  men,  by  reason 
of  the  precept.  The  second  degree  is  not  possible  to  a  man  on 
earth,  unless  he  be  both  a  "viator,"  and  a  " comprehensor"  as 
Jesus  Christ  was.  But,  though  the  second  is  not  possible  to  us; 
still,  we  should  strive  our  best  to  aim  at  something  like  it.§     It 


*  1  Cor.,  X1IL,  2.    1  John,  III.,  14. 

t  "  Quoniani  quidam  perfections  ignari.  de  perfectionis  statu  vana  quredam  dieere  UWWip- 
serunt,  propositum  nostra  intention!**  est  de  perfection*  tractate,  quid  all  esse  perfectuin,  qua- 
liter  perfectio  acquiratur,  quia  sit  perfection!*  status,  et  quae  competent  aata  mention*  penee- 

tiouis  statum    .    .     ." 

"Primuni  igitur  considerare  oportet,  quod  perfect uiu  multlpliciter  dicitur.  Kst  ciiini  illi- 
quid simpliciter  perfectatn,  aliquid  vera  dicitur  perfeotum  secundum  quid.  SimpHcttet  quidcm 
perfectuin  est  quod  attingit  ad  tinein  ejus  quod  ei  competii  secundum  propriam  rationem 
cunduid  quid  autem  perfectuin  dici  potest  quod  attingit  ad  Aoeiu  alionjus  eornm  qua  comitan- 
tor  propriam  rationem  j  sicut  animal  sinipliciter  dicitnr  MM  perfect  mil.  qiiaudo  ad  liuiic  tinein 
perducitiir  at  nihil  ei  de.sit  e,x  liis  qajB  integritatem  vita-  aniinalis  constitiiuut ,  putii  cum  nihil 
ei  de.sit  ex  numern.  et  dispo.sitione  lnembroium,  et  debit*  corporis  quant  itatc  et  virt  ut  ibus  qui- 
btlS  npcratioues  vita-  aniinalis  perfieiuntur  :  .secundum  quid  a. item  pel  tectum  animal  did  potest, 
si  sit  perfectuin  in  albedine,  ant  in  odore.  nut  in  aliqiio  hujusmmli.  Sic  Igitur  et  in  spirit  nali 
vita,  sinipliciter  quidein  lionio  perfectus  dicitur  rationc  ejus  in  quo  principaliter  spiritualis  \  ila 
consistit;  sed  secundum  quid  perfectus  dici  potest  rationc  cujnscumque  quod  s|>irituali  fita 
adjungitur."     (Opusc.  II.,  De  Perfection*  Vitas  Spiritualis.  Tom.  X  I'..  r,,,,.    /..  ,,.  76.) 

t  "  Perfectione  auteni  circa  caritateni  principaliter  considerata.  plane  acclpi  potest  in  quo 
perfectio  spiritualis  vitas  consistat.     Sunt  eniin  duo  pneccpta  eaiitalis:  quorum  uniim  pettinet 
ad  dilectionem   Dei.  aliud  auteni   ad  dilectionein  proximi.     Qua  quidcm  OUO  pra-centa  ordiueiu 
quenidam  ad  invicem  habeut  secundum  online  m  caritatis.    Nam  id  quod  principaliter  caritate 
dillgendnm   est,  est  sumuium  bouum,  quod   nos  beatos  efflcit,  .scilicet    Dens.     Secundario  vero 
diliuendusex  caritate  est  proximus,  qui  nobis  quodaui  socialis  vita  jure  conjungitur  in  beetitU- 
dinis  perceptione,  vel  participatione.  Unde hoc  est  quod  In  proximo  ex  caritate  debemus  illigere, 
ut  sim ul  ad  beatitudinem  perveinamus.     Hune  autem  ordiuem  praoeptorum  caritatis  Domlnni 
in  Evaugelio  Matth.  XXII.  37.  ostendit  dicens  :  Diliaes  Dowiimmm  uemm  tnum  -  l  tota  <■,,,■<!■  tarn 
tota  anima  tua,  etin  tota  mente  tua.     Hoc  est  maximum  rt  primum  mamtntvm.     Smuutum  nut,  m  simile 
est  huw:  Diliges  proximum  tuum  sicut  teipsum.     Primo  Igitur  et  principaliter  consistit  spiritualis 
vitre  perfectio  in  dilectione  Dei:  unde  Dominus  ad  Abraham   loquens  dicit  Oenee.  XVll.  I 
Dominus  omnipotent :  am  hula  coram  me,  et  esto  perfectus.     Ainlmlaiur  autem  coram  Deo  SOB  i 
bus   corporis,  sed  att'ectibus   mentis.     Secundario    vero   consistit    spiritualis    vita)    perfectio  in 
proximi  dilectione:  unde  Dominus  cum   dixisset  Matth.  V.  44.     Dilitflte  Inimieo*  Vt$tTOt,  ei    plura 
siibjunxisset.qiue  ad  dilectionem  proximi  pertinent,  comludit  in    tine  fver.  48.]     A 
perfecti,  sicut  et  Pater  vester  caskstis  perfectus  est."     (De  Perfectione  Vita  .Spiritualis,  ( ;,v.  //..  ,,.  7«i.) 

$  How  profound  are  not  these  words  of  the  Angelical!    How    tirmh  he  grasps  tbt  truth  ! 
Coinpreheiisionem  auteni  accipit  non  secundum  quod  importat  inclusionem.  aut  termination,  m 

compreiiensi,  eiceuimDeuaineomprehenalWlta  est  omul  oreatura;  sed  secundum  quod  ooa> 

prehensio  importat  conaecutionein  ejus  quod  insequendo  aliquis  quiesivit.    In  ilia  autem  codes- 
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is  in  this  that  the  perfection  of  that  life  consists,  to  which  we  are 
invited  by  the  counsels.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  human 
heart  is  drawn  from  the  love  of  many  objects,  so  much  the  more 
intensely  it  can  adhere  to  one  object.  So,  the  more  the  soul  is 
withheld  from  the  love  of  temporal  things,  so  much  the  more  will 
it  be  borne  towards  the  love  of  God.  Therefore,  all  the  counsels 
by  which  we  are  urged  to  perfection  have  this  one  scope :  to  draw 
away  the  soul  from  creatures;  that  the  mind  may  all  the  more 
freely  go  towards  God,  by  contemplating,  loving,  and  fulfilling 
His  blessed  Will  * 

The  Saint  then  dedicates  a  chapter  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty,  tyy  which  religious  leave  external  goods,  tends 
towards  this  end.  Another  chapter  is  written  to  prove  how  the 
renunciation  of  corporeal  affections,  and  of  marriage,  sets  a  man 
at  liberty  to  enter  God's  service,  and  to  adhere  all  the  more  per- 
fectly to  Him.  The  ninth  chapter  contains  useful  and  practical 
advice  with  regard  to  making  good  the  above  necessary  renuncia- 
tion. Then  comes  the  third  way  of  perfection,  viz.,  the  abnegation 
of  one's  own  will. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  ways,  there  is,  in  Religious  Orders, 
a  three-fold  vow — of  poverty,  of  continence,  and  of  obedience 
unto  death.  It  is  becoming  that  this  three-fold  vow  should  enter 
into  the  idea  of  religion;  for  S.  Augustine  says:  "Religion  does 
not  seem  to  signify  any  kind  of  cultus,  but  the  worship  of  God." 
That  cultus  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  is  indicated  by  the  act 
of  sacrifice. f     A  sacrifice  of  external  things  is  then  offered  to  God, 


ti  beatitudine  semper  actualiter  intellectus,  et  voluntas  creaturse  rationalis  in  Deum  fertur, 
cum  in  divina  fiuitione  ilia  beatitudo  consistat.  Beatitudoauteni  uon  est  in  habitu,  sed  iu  acta. 
Bt  quia  Deo  creature  rationales  inlwerebit  tamquam  ultimo  hni,  qui  est  Veritas  summa;  in  tinem 
autem  iiltimuni  omnia  per  iutentionem  refei  untur,  et  secundum  ultiinum  tinem  omnia  exequeu- 
da  disponuntur  j  consequents  est  quod  in  ilia  beatitndinis  perfectione  ereatura  rationalis  diliget 
Deum  ex  tote  eorde,  duin  tota  ejus  iutentio  feietur  in  Devun  ex.  omnibus  que  eogitat.  amat.  aut 
agit :  ex  tota  mente,  duin  temper  actualiter  mens  ejus  feietur  in  Deum,  ipsum  semper  videos, 
et  omnia  in  Ipso,  el  secundum  ejus  veritateni  de  omnibus  judicans;  ex  tota  anima.  dam  tota 
ejus  atl'eetio  ad  Deum  diligeiiduin  feietur  continue,  et  propter  ipsnm  omnia  diligentur,  ex  tota 
fortitudine,  vel  ex  omnibus  viribus.  duin  omnium  extcriortim  actuum  ratio  erit  Dei  dilcctio. 
Hie  est  ergo  seeundus  pcrfecta:  dilectionis  diviiue  modus,  qui  est  beatorum."  (De  Perfections 
VUa  Spiritual)*,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  77.) 

*  In  these  words  the  Angelical  gives  the  grand  principle  of  perfection :— "  Sed  cum  Aposto- 
lus dixisset.  .Yoh  quod  jam  comprehe.iderim.  out  jier/ectus  sim.  stibdit,  Sequor  autem  si  quo  modo  OSSV- 
preheruhim  :  et  postiuoduin  subdit:  Quicumquc  erao  per  feet  i  SNSMU,  hoc  sentiamiix.  Ex  quibus  verbis 
nianiteste  aceipitur  quod  etsi  comprehensoiuin  perfeetio  uon  sit  nobis  possibilis  in  bae  vita, 
a-iuulari  tanu'ii  debemus  ut  in  similitudineni  perfeetionis  illius,  (luantum  possibile  est,  HOI  tra- 
liainus  :  et  in  boe  perfMtlo  hujus  vita>  eonsistit,  ad  <iuam  per  eonsilia  invitamur.  Manifest  urn 
nanique  est  qnod  buinanum  cor  tanto  intensius  in  ali(|uid  uiium  fertur.  quanto  magis  a  multis 
ie\m;itui.  Sic  igitur  tanto  perfeettnj  animus  bominis  ad  Deum  diligeudum  fertur.  quanto 
nmiiis  ab  atfeetu  temporalium  revocatur.  Cnde  Augustinus  in  Lib.  LXXXIII..  Qua  stionum 
(licit,  qnod  WIKIHW oarttotia ett  ttptt  adipixcrndaruin,  nut  retineudarum  teinporatittni  reriim  :  nutjmen- 
tiiw  rero  '•j'"t  '*t  ciipiilitiitix  iliwiriutii)  ,•  perfeetio  vero  nulla  cupiditax.  Omnia  igitur  eonsilia.  quibus 
a<l  perfeetionein  invitamur.  ad  hoc  pertinent  ut  animus  bominis  ab  affectu  reran  tcmporaliitin 
aveitatur;  ut  sie  liberiiis  mens  tendat  in  Deum.  eonteinplando,  amamlo.  et  ejus  voluntatem  im- 
plendo.-'     (!><■  Perfection?  Vita-  Spiritualis,  Cap.   Vf.,p."8.) 

t  "Secundum    anteni    triplicem  viain    perfeetionis   assignatain.  in  religionibiis  trip' 
nuiue  votuin    invenitur.  scilicet  votum    panpertat  is,  continent ia\  et    obedienti;e    OOqne  ad  mor- 
tem.     Per  votuin    paupertatis   primam    perfeetionis  \  iam    rcli<;iosi    assumunt.  oinni  i>iopi  ietati 
abieuuntiantes.     Pet  votum  autem  coutinc  tttia-   aggrcdiunt ur  viain  seeundain.  inatrinioni  per- 
petuo  abrenuntiantes.     Per  votum  autem  obediential  niaxime  viam  tertiam  assumunt.  voluuta- 

tein  proprlam  abnesando.  Boe  ettam  triplex  votum  eongrne  religioni  adaptatur.  Nam.  stent 
dieit  Augustinus  X.  Be  Civit.  Del,  reliijio  non  quemlibet,  sed  Dei  culhnn  Main  flea  re  rid'tur.  t'nde  «t 
Tullins  alert  in  Kbetorica,  quod  rcligi'oest  PtrTMOtKB  tmidammtperiori  natunr,  mtam  d 

cnUum.  cannwniamqHe  sjfcrt     Cultus  autem  soli  Deo  debitus  iu  saerificii  oblatioue  osteuditur. 


4]  2  8-  Thomas  or  Aquln-. 

when,  for  God's  sake,  they  are  given  away ;  according  to  that : 
"  Do  not  forget  to  do  good  and  to  impart,  for  by  such  sacrifices, 
God's  favour  is  obtained."  *  A  man's  own  body  is  offered  to  God, 
"  Avhen  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  their  flesh,  with  the 
vices  and  concupiscences,"!  as  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians. 
Hence,  he  writes  to  the  Romans:  "Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  pleasing  unto  God."  J  The  third  sacrifice  is  also 
most  acceptable  to  God,  when  a  man  offers  his  spirit  to  God, 
according  to  the  psalm:  "A  sacrifice  to  God  is  an  afflicted 
spirit."  § 

But,  it  should  be  understood  that,  as  S.  Gregory  says,  there  is 
this  difference  between  a  holocaust  and  a  sacrifice,  viz.,  that  every 
holocaust  is  a  sacrifice,  but  every  sacrifice  is  not  a  holocaust.  In 
a  sacrifice,  a  part  is  offered  ;  in  a  holocaust,  the  whole.  "  When, 
therefore,  a  man  dedicates  to  God,  by  vow,  a  portion  of  what  lie 
has,  it  is  a  sacrifice;  but  when  he  makes  over  to  the  Omnipotent 
God,  by  vow,  all  his  substance,  his  whole  life,  and  all  his  knowl- 
edge, it  is  a  holocaust."]  And  this  is  accomplished  by  the  three 
vows  just  named.  The  religious  state  not  only  contains  the  per- 
fection of  charity,  but  it  contains  the  perfection  of  penance  also. 
There  is  no  sin  so  great,  that  a  man  can  be  ordered  to  enter 
religion  as  a  penance  for  having  committed  it.  Of  theft 
three  vows,  the  principal  one  is  that  of  obedience,  which  is 
evident  for  many  reasons.  First,  because,  by  the  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, a  man  offers  his  own  will  to  God;  whilst,  by  the  vow  of 
continence,  he  offers  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  body;  and, 
by  the  vow  of  poverty,  his  external  possessions.  Now,  since  a 
man  values  his  body  more  than  his  external  goods,  and  his  soul 
more  than  his  body;  so,  the  vow  of  continence  is  to  be  placed 
before  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the  vow  of  obedience  before  either. 
Secondly,  because  a  man  makes  use,  by  means  of  his  own   will, 


Offertur  autem  Deo  sacriflcium  de  exterioribus  rebus,  quando  mm  aliquis  propter  Drum,  IftTgi- 
tur,  secundum  illud  Hebr.  ult.  Hi.  Beneflrentiir.  it  gpMMMMfa  nolite  obliri.-i  •  taUbW  mim  hostiis 
promeretur  Deus.  Oltertur  etiam  Deo  sacriflcium  de  proprio  corpoiv,  quando  scilicet  <|iii  Chriati 
sunt,  carnem  man  nrnetflfrunt  cum  vitiis.  et  ooueupMeentue,  ut  dieil  Apostolus  (mint.  v. 
Unde  et  ipse  dicit  Rom.  XII.,  1.  Exhibeatis  corpora  vestra  hostiam  viventem,  sanetatn,  /><"  plaeentem. 
Est  etiam  sacriticium  tertium  Deo  acreptisHimiini.  quando  aliquis  apil  itum  suum  otl'crt  Deo, 
secundum  illud  Psalm.  L.,  19.  Sacriflcium  Deo  spintus  oontribulatos."  (De  Fer/ectione  Vitas  .Spiritu- 
alis,  Cap.  XL,  p.  83.) 

*  Hcb.,  XIIL,  16.  t  F.,24. 

tRom.,XLL,  1.  5  L.,  19. 

||  "  Sed  sciendum  quod,  sicut  Gregorius  dicit  super  K/.eeli.  hoc  inter  sacriflcium  et  holocaustum 
distat,  quod omne holocaustum  est  sacriflcium,  et  non  omne  mwriflcinm  holocaustum.  Jnaacriflrin  rninx 
pars  pecudis,in  holocausto  vero  totum  pecus  offrrri  cotuntererat.  Cum  croo  olii/uis  suum  aliauid  Deo 
vovet,  et  aliquid  non  vovet,  sacriflcium  est.  Cum  vero  omne  quod  habet,  omne  quod  ririt,  aemi  <nu>d  Ma- 
pit,  omnipotenti  Deo  voverit,  holocaustum  est.  Quod  quidem  intpletur  per  tria  rota  pia  dicta.  I'mle 
mauifestum  est  cos  qui  liujusmodi  vota  Deo  einittiuil,  quasi  propter  holocAliatt  excellent!*!!! 
autonoma8tice  rclijjiosos  voeari.  Per  saeritieii  autem  oldationcni  secundum  legM  mandatiim 
pro  peccatis  satist'acerc  oportet.ut  in  Levitico  expresse  julictur.  I'mle  I'sal.  IV.  emu.  db 
Qua  didtis  in  cordibus  vestris,  et  in  cubilifm*  restris.  com  puniji  mini ' :  statim  de  MCI  ili.al  ion< 
bens,  dixit:  Sacrificate  sacriflcium  justitia ;  idest.  opera  t'acitejusta  poat  p<enitentia-  lamenta.  ut 
Glossa  exponit.  Sicut  ergo  holocaustum  sneriticium  est  perfectuto,  Ita  per  vote  prtemlaea  per- 
fecte  homo  Deo  satist'aeit,  cum  el  de  extertoribna  rebus,  el  de  proprio  apiritu  uoloCMlMim 
offert."     (De  Perfection*  Vita,  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XL,  p.  83.) 
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both  of  his  own  body,  and  of  external  goods :  so  that  a  man  who 
gives  up  his  own  will,  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  all  he  posses- 
ses. Hence,  the  vow  of  obedience  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
vow  of  continence,  or  of  poverty;  and,  in  a  certain  way,  includes 
them  both.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Samuel  prefers  obedience 
to  all  sacrifices,  saying:  "Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifices."* 

Just  as  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  love  of  God,  so  there  are 
many  with  respect  to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  is  one 
perfection  which  falls  under  precept ;  another,  which  is  included 
in  counsel.  The  love  of  one's  neighbour  which  falls  under  pre- 
cept is  this:  that  a  man  should  "love  his  neighbour  as  himself" 
— that  is,  that  he  should  wish  him  to  have  what  is  good,  and  be 
freed  from  what  is  evil;  and  also  that  he  should  manifest  by  act', 
the  love  he  feels  in  his  heart:  "Little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  f  The  perfection 
of  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  which  falls  under  the  counsel  is 
divided  into  three  heads.  J  First,  respecting  its  extension;  under 
this  comes  the  love  a  man  bears  his  relations;  then,  that  love 
which  he  feels  for  those  for  whom  he  entertains  a  sort  of  natural 
affection ;  and,  lastly,  the  love  which  is  due  to  his  enemies — this 
degree  of  love  being  taught  by  our  Lord:  "Love  your  enemies; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;"§  and  in  this  He  shows  that  the 
perfection  of  love  is  included.  Hence,  He  ends  by  saying:  "Be 
you  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  That 
the  practice  of  this  love  is  beyond  common  perfection  is  clear 
from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine.  ||     It  follows  of  necessity  from 


•  The  Saint's  high  appreciation  of  "obedience"  is  accounted  for  thus:—"  Inter  h.-ec  autem 
triaqmead  religiouu  statuin  diximus  pertinere,  prrecipuuni  est  obedienti.-e  votum  i  quod  qui- 
dem  multipliciti -r  upparct,  Prima  quideiu,  quia  per  obediential  votum  homo  Deo  propriam  vo- 
luntatein  ott'ert  :  per  votum  autem  cnutineutisB  ott'ert  ei  sacriticium  de  propria  corpore  ;  per 
votum  vero  paupertatis  ott'ert  de  exterioribus.  Blent  ergo  inter  bona  hominis  corpus  pradertur 
extertoribua  rebus.  et  anima  corpori ;  ita  votum  eoutinciiti;e  voto  paupertatis  pnefertur,  votinu 
autein  obediential  utrique.  Sccundo,  quia  propter  propriam  voluntatem  liomo  et  exterioribus 
rebus  utitur  et  proprlo  eorpore.  Sic  iffitnr  qui  propriam  voluntatem  ilat.  totuin  dedisse  vide- 
tur.  Universalius  Iffitur  est  obedientia*  votum  quam  contiuenthe  et  panpertati.s  j  et  quodain- 
modo  includit  Utrnmque.  Mine  est  quod  Samuel  obedientiam  omnibus  saerificiis  pra-fert.  dicens 
1  Keg.,  XV.,  II:  Melior  est  obedientia  quam  victimce."  (De  Perfectione  ViUe  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XL, 
p.  83.) 

t  John,  III.,  18. 

|  "Hta  autem  eonsideratis  de  perfectione  caritatis  quantum  pertinet  ad  dilectioneni  Dei, 
considerandum  rellnquitnr  de  caritatis  perfectione  quantum  pertinet  ad  dilectionem  proximi. 
Kst  autem  considerandus  multiplex,  jjradus  ]>erfcetiouis  circa  dilectionem  proxinii.  sicut  et  circa 
dilectionem  Dei.  Kst  enim  qua-darn  perteetio  qua-  rcquiritur  ad  salutem,  quae  cadit  sub  neces- 
sitate pra'eepti  :  estetiain  quadam  ulterior  perteetio  supcrahundaus.  quas  sub  cousilio  cadit. 
l'ei-fectio  autem  dileetionis  proxinii  necessaria  ad  salutem  consideranda  est  ex  ipso  mode  dili- 
gendi,  qui  nobis  pnescribitur  in  pra-eepto  de  proxinii  dilectione.  cum  dicitur:  Diliaes  proximum 
tuum  simt  tf  (pawn.  Quia  enim  Dens  est  universale  bonum  supra  uos  existens,  ad  perfectiom-m 
dileetionis  divluJB  requiritur  ut  totum  cor  hominis  secundum  uliqueni  modum  convei  tatur  in 
Deuin,  sicut  ex  supradictis  patet.  Kt  ideo  modus  divina-  dileetionis  convenienter  exprimitur 
per  hoc  quod  dicittir :  Diliges  Dominum  Deum  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuo.  Proxiuius  autem  mm  non 
est  universale  bouum  supra  nos  existens.  sed  part  icularr  infra  uos  coiistitutuui :  et  ideo  non  de- 
tenninatur  nobis  modus  ut  aliquis  dtligat  proximum  ex  toto  corde,  sed  sicut  se  ipsuin."  (Dt 
I'er/rctione  Vita  fJpiritmMt,  Cap.  XIII., p.  8ti.) 

$  Matt.,  V.,  44. 

||  "  Consideratis  igitur  his  quibus  dilectio  proximi  perticitur  perfectione  neeessaria  ad  salu- 
tem, ooQsiderauduin  est  de  peneettoue  dileetionis  proxinii  qua  eonunnnem  perfeetlonem 

dit.  et  sub  cousilio  cadit,  Ila-c  autem  perteetio  secundum  tiia  atteuditur.  PriUM  quidetn  se- 
cundum extensionein.  Quanta  enim  ad  plures  dilectio  extendit ur.  tanto  videtur  dilectio 
Sroximi  esse  inagis  perfecta.  Iu  hac  autem  dileetionis  extcusione  triplex  gradu*  coiiMderan- 
us  oceurrit.    Sunt  eniia  quidaui  qui  alios  homines  diliguut  vel  propter  boueflcia  sibi  impeusa, 
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the  precept,  that  a  man  exclude  not  his  enemy  from  the  general 
charity  with  which  he  is  bound  to  love  his  neighbour,  and  that  he 
admit  not  into  his  heart  anything  contrary  to  such  a  love.  But, 
that  a  man  should  actually  tix  his  mind,  without  necessity,  upon 
the  love  of  his  enemy,  appertains  to  the  perfection  of  the  counsel. 
This  love  of  one's  enemy  is  derived,  directly,  from  the  Divine  love 
alone.  God  only  is  able  to  move  man  to  a  love  of  his  enemy. 
And  man  loves  him  as  the  creature  and  the  image  of  God.  The 
more  fully  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  charity  of  God,  so  much  the 
more  easily  is  his  mind  capable  of  being  bent  to  the  love  of  his 
enemy.  The  second  head  regards  the  intensity  of  the  love.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  a  man's  love,  will 
be  the  ease  with  which  he  can  contemn  other  things  for  that 
love's  sake.  There  are  three  degrees  of  this  contempt.  There  are 
some  men  who  despise  exterior  goods:  "If  I  should  distribute  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor : "  *  "  If  a  man  should  give  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  house  for  love,  he  shall  despise  it  as  nothing."  f 
They  are  wanting  in  this  perfection  who,  possessing  goods,  do  not 
assist  those  who  are  in  want :  "  He  that  hath  the  substance  of  this 
world  and  shall  see  his  brother  in  need,  and  shall  put  up  his 
bowels  from  him,  how  doth  the  charity  of  God  abide  in  him?"  J 
The  second  degree  is  to  expose  one's  body  to  labours,  out  of  love 
for  one's  neighbour.  §  :  "  In  labour  and  in  toil  we  worked  night 
and  day,  lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you."  |  Tiny 
fail  in  this,  who,  for  the  sake  of  others,  will  give  up  no  pleasure, 
and  put  themselves  to  no  inconvenience:  "You  that  sleep  on 
beds  of  ivory,  and  are  wanton  on  your  couches;  that  eat  the  lamb 
out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  herd ;  you 

vel  propter  naturalis  coguationiB  vinculum,  ant  chilis;  ct  iste  dileetionis  gradus  terminis 
civilis  amicitiua  coarctatur.  Sunt  autein  alii  qui  dileetionis  a  dec  turn  ctiam  ail  cvtiaucos  ex  ten- 
duut,  duni  tanieu  in  eis  non  iuveniatur  aliquid  quod  ell  ad\  ciwliir  :  el  hie  quidem  dileetionis 
gradus  quodainmodn  sub  natina-  liiuitibus  coarctatur.  Quia  cniiu  oinncs  homines  conveniunt 
in  natnra  speeiei,  omnia  homo  est  naturalitcr  omni  homini  amicus.  Et  hoc  ma\imc  ostcmlit  ur 
in  hoc  quod  homo  aliuui  errantem  in  via  dirijjit.  ct  a  causa  sublrvat,  ct  alios  hujusmodi  dilee- 
tionis ettectus  impeiidit.  Sod  quia  homo  naturalitcr  m  ipsuin  niacin  niUMii  alium  diltgit j  ex 
eadem  autem  tadice  proeedit  ut  ali<nii<l  diligatiir.  ct  ejus  contra  Hum  odio  babextur  ;  oonaeqnona 
est  ut  infra  naturalis  ili  lection  is  li  mites  inimicnium  di  lectio  non  cniuprchcmlatur.  Tci tins  autein 
dileetionis  gradus  est  ut  dilectio  proxiini  ctiam  ad  iuituieoa  exteudatur:  quern  quidem  dilcc- 
tiouis  graduni  Dominus  docet  Matth.  V.  44.  dicens:  I>ili<jitr  inhniros  veMros.bnu -t)irit>  Ml  ,/ni  n,h- 
runt  vox:  et  in  hoe  dileetionis  perfect  ioncm  esse  dciuonstiat  :  nude  concludit  suhdens  (ver.  4H.]  : 
Estote  iijitur  vos  per/ecti,  sicut  et  Pater  vester  perfectus  est."  (De  Perfections  ViUr  Spiritualis,  r,l}). 
XIV.,  p.  87.) 

*  1  Cor.,  XIIL,  3.  f  Cant..  VIII..  7.  *  1  John,  III.,  19. 

§  "  Consideratur  autein  secundo  perfect  io  dileetionis  proximi  secundum  intensionem  amo- 
ris.  Mauifestum  est  enini  quodtanto  aliquis  intcusius  ainatur,  tanto  facilius  alia  propter  ipsuni 
coutemuuntur.  Ex  his  ergo  quas  homo  propter  dilectioneni  proximi  COnteniD.lt,  considerarl 
potest  an  sit  perfecta  dilectio  proxiini.  Hujiis  autem  perfection!!  triplex  gradus  imenitur. 
Sunt  enini  aliqui  qui  exteriora  bona  eontemiiunt  propter  dilec  tiom-m  prnximoriim,  dnm  vel  ea 
particulariter  proximis  admiuistraut,  vel  totaliler  omnia  ncccssitatihus  erojrxul  proximor  uin  : 
quod  videtur  Apostolus  taugerc  cum  dicit  1  Cor.  XIII.  X  Si  distrilruero  in  effei  i-ni/nriim  PHMMM 
substantiam  :  Et  Cant.  VIII.  7.  dieitur :  Si  dederii  homo  omnem  substantiam  domiu  sua  / 
quasi  nihil  despirirt  earn.  Umlc  ct  DomiutU  hoc  comprelieodere  videtur,  duni  consilium  <!<■  p>  i- 
fectione  sectanda  cuidani  daret,  dieens  Matth.  XIX.  21.  Si  vis  perfectus  esse,  vadt,  tt  venatomntu 
qute  habes,  et  da  panperibus  :  et  habebis  thesaurum  in  ccelo  ;  et  veni,  Stqw  r,  >ne  .-  uhi  omnium  honorum 
exteiioruin  ahdicationem  ad  duo  videt  ur  ordinal  c  :  scilicet  ad  dileet  ionein  ]>i  <•  \  ii.ii.  cum  dicit 
Et  da  pauperibus;  et  ad  dilectiouem  Dei,  cum  dicit,  Sequererm."  (De  Per/ectione  Vitas  Spirituali, 
Cap.  XIV.,  p.M.)  y  " 

\\2Th€ss.,  III.,  8. 
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that  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  psaltery;  they  have  taught  them- 
selves to  have  instruments  of  music,  like  David ;  that  drink  wine 
in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  best  ointments ;  and 
they  are  not  concerned  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."  *  The  third 
degree  of  this  contempt  is  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  breth- 
ren. Hence,  S.  John  says:  "  In  this  we  have  known  the  charity 
of  God,  because  He  hath  laid  down  His  life  for  us;  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."!  In  this  third  degree, 
the  perfection  of  fraternal  love  consists.  J 

And  it  not  only  concerns  perfection  to  do  what  is  perfect,  but 
also  to  vow  what  is  perfect.  He  who  performs  a  perfect  action, 
under  vow,  attains  a  double  perfection.  He  who  observes  conti- 
nence, for  instance,  possesses  one  perfection,  whilst  he  who  obliges 
himself  to  continence  by  vow,  and  keeps  his  promise,  practices 
both  the  perfection  of  continence,  and  the  perfection  of  the  vow. 
Perfection,  which  proceeds  from  the  vow,  changes  a  man's  state 
and  condition,  in  so  far  forth  as  liberty  and  subjection  are  con- 
sidered as  distinct  conditions  or  states.  He  who  vows  continence, 
deprives  himself  of  the  liberty  of  marrying.  He  however,  who 
observes  continence,  without  the  vow,  does  not  deprive  himself  of 
the  said  liberty.§  Then,  if  a#man  undertakes  to  do  a  special 
work,  during  a  certain  time,  he  only  loses  his  liberty  to  the  extent 
of  his  promise.  But,  he  who  gives  himself  up  into  another's 
power,  without  condition,  and  reserves  no  liberty  to  himself,  such 
a  one  absolutely  changes  his  condition,  and  becomes  a  complete 
slave.  He  who  vows  to  fast,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  does  not 
change  his  state  beyond  the  extent  of  his  vow.  But,  he  who  gives 
his  entire  life  over  to  God  by  vow,  to  serve  Him  in  works  of  per- 

"  Amos,  VI.,  4.  t  Un.,  III.,  16. 

$  '•  Se cuudus  autem  jrradus  dilectionis  est  ut  aliquis  corpus  suum  laborious  exponat  propter 
proxiiuoium  amorein  c.irjus  rei  exeinpluin  Apostolus  iu  se  ipso  ostendit,  cum  dicit,  2  Thess.  III. 
8:  In  labore  et  fatigatione  node  et  iiic  opcrantcs,  >c  quern  vestrum  gravaremus.  Kt  ad  idem  refertur, 
si  quia  tribulationes  et  persecutioncs  propter  pioximoruiu  amorem  pati  uou  reeuset  :  umle  et 
Apostolus  dicit.  t  Tor.  I.,  (i :  Sive  tribulaiuiir.  pro  rrstra  exhortation*  et  salute:  et  2  Tim.  II.  9.  ilieit : 
lAboro  \uq»t  ad  rinrula  quasi  male  ajterans ;  sedverbumDei  non  est  alligatum  :  ideo  omnia  sustiwo 
printer  electos,  ut  et  i]>si  saiutem  consequantur.  Ab  boc  autem  grada  detieinut  qui  de  debciis  nihil 
omitteient.  nee  aliquid  incoinmodi  sustinerent  pro  alioruin  auiore  :  coutra  quos  dicitur  Amos 
VI.  4:  Qui  dormitis  in  lectis  rhumris,  et  lasriritis  in  stratis  vestris  :  qui  comeditis  agnum  de  grege.  et 
ritulos  ttr  nmlio  arnit  nti  :  mrf  canitis  ail  VOetM  psaltcrii.  sicut  Darid.  pntaverunt  se  habere  vasa  rantin 
btbtnUt  viuum  in  phialis,  et  opt'uno  unauento  diiihuti  H  nihil  jiatiihantur  super  contrition?  Joseph.  Kt 
Kzeeh.  XIII.  .r>.  dicitur:  Xon  ascend  istis  ex,  adverxo,  twqus  opposuistis  ros  muruin  pro  domo  Israel,  ut 
start  tis  in pralio  in  die  Domini.  Tertius  ;iutem  <riadusdileei  ionis  est  ut  aliquis  auimam  snain  pro 
tialiilius  pouat:  uude  dicitur  1  Joan..  III.  16:  In  hoc  cognoscimus  eharitatem  Dei,  quoniant  ille  pro 
nobis  animam  suam  posuit  et  nos  ilebemus  pro  fratrib\is  animas  ponere."  (De  Perfection*  \Vitve  Spiritu- 
als, Cap.  XIV.,  p.  88.) 

?  "Est  autem  considerandum,  quod,  sicut  supra  praniisimus  perfectionis  est  non  solum  all- 
quod  opus  petfeetuin  faeerc:  sed  ctiaiu  opus  perfect  um  vovcre:  de  utioque  cniiu  consilium  da- 
tin-,  at  supra  dictum  est.  Qui  ergo  aliquod  opus  perfectum  ex.  voto  tacit,  ad  dtiplieein  p«-i  lee- 
tioneni  attinjjit:  sicut  qui  continent  iam  seivat,  iiiiani  peifeetioneiu  liabet  :  qui  auteiu  e\  \i>to 
se  obUfOkt  ad  continentiatn  servandain.  et  eain  servat .  babet  et  continenti:e  peitectionein.  et 
voti.  Perfect  io  autem  qua-  est  e\  voto.  conditioneni  niutat.  et  statuni.  seciiuduin  quod  Ittx 
et  serritus  di  versa',  condit ionis.  vel  status  esse  dicuntur.  Sic  enitn  accipitur  stai  us  II.  qiuest. 
IX.  ubi  Iladriainus  I'apa  ait  :  81  i/uando  in  causa  rapitali.  rd  causa  status  intirprlUttum  /Merit,  non 
pet  c.ri>lorator>s.   sed    per   sr    ipsos  est  agniduni       Xa  in  dlim  aliquis  vovet  colit  inent  iau:   - 

init  sihi  ubertetem  dneendJ  oxorem:  qui  autem  atmpHeiter  eontinel  absque  voto,  pre 

libeitate  non  privatur.  Xon  ergo  i<>  aliquo  mutatur  ejus  conditio,  sicut  mutator  conditio  ejm 
qui  vovet.  Xani  et  apud  bomines  si  qiiis  alicui 'obsequatur.  uou  c\  boc  condit ioneni  inutat; 
Bed  si  obligat  se  ad  servieudum.  jam  alterius  couditiouis  etllcitui."     (Ibid..  Cap.  X  I'.,  p.  89.) 
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fection,  takes  upon  himself,  absolutely,  the  state  or  condition  of 
perfection.  Sometimes,  men  do  works  of  perfection  which  they 
have  not  vowed ;  sometimes,  men  do  not  perform  the  works  of 
perfection  which  they  have  vowed.  Hence,  it  follows  that  there 
are  some  who  are  perfect,  and  yet  are  not  in  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  whilst  others  are  imperfect,  who  are  in  the  state  of  perfection.* 
This  state  of  perfection  is  proper  to  the  Episcopate ;  for  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  bishops  are  obliged  to  this  perfection  of 
charity,  viz.,  that  they  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  brethren. 
They  should  also,  like  religious,  love  their  enemies,  and  minister 
to  them;  they  should  expose  themselves  to  danger  of  death  in  the 
interests  of  their  flocks ;  they  should  order  their  whole  lives  to- 
wards the  service  of  their  neighbours,  and  render  them  spiritual 
assistance.  Indeed,  the  episcopal  state  is  more  perfect  than  the 
religious  state ;  for  it  is  evident  that  greater  perfection  is  required 
in  one  who  has  to  make  others  perfect,  than  in  one  who  has  sim- 
ply to  perfect  himself.  Then,  the  obligations  of  bishops  are 
heavier  than  those  of  religious.  To  give  one's  life  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others,  is  a  greater  and  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than 
to  observe  the  vows.  Then,  again,  in  a  certain  way,  bishops  are 
bound  in  the  same  manner  as  religious.  They  have  to  feed  their 
flocks,  not  only  by  word  and  example,  but  also  by  material  assis- 
tance. S.  Gregory  asks :  "Who  would  not  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  substance  for  his  sheep,  when  he  is  prepared  to  give  his  life  for 
them?" f  Then,  they  have  to  be  chaste.  Religious  are  subject 
to  one  prelate.  The  bishop  makes  himself  the  servant  of  all  those 
who  are  under  his  jurisdiction  :  "Whereai  I  was  free  as  to  all,  I 
made  myself  the  servant  of  all:"  J  "For  we  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants,  through 

*  "  Sed  consideraudum  est,  quod  potest  aliquis  sibi  litH-rtutem  udimere  vel  simpliciter,  vel 
secundum  quid.  Si  eniin  aliquis  se  Den,  vel  lmiiiini  obllget  ad  illiquid  faciendum  speeiale,  et 
pro  aliquo  tempore,  nun  simpliciter  liheitalein  BUiUit,  ted  solum  secundum  illud,  ml  quod  so 
obligavit.  Ni  autem  hc  totaliter  in  potentate  alicujus  pnnat.  itii  quod  nihil  sibi  libertatis  retl- 
ueat:  siniplieiter  conditioneni  inutavit  factus  simpliciter  ser\  us.  Sic-  eitfo  diim  uliquifl  !>*•<»  \  <>- 
vet  aliquod  part  ieulaie  opus,  ptita  peie^'i  inationem.  et  jejunium,  aut  aliquod  lnijiismodi.  BOB 
simpliciter  cniiditioncm.  vel  statuiu  inutavit.  sed  secundum  alii|iiid  tautuiu.  Si  vein  totam 
vitam  suam  voto  Deo  oldijjavit.  ut  in  openbus  peitcciionis  ei  dMerviat;  jam  simpliciter  eondi- 
tioneiu,  vel  statu  in  perfectiouis  assumpsit.     Coutitigil  autem  aliquos  opera  pel  feclionis  i 

lion  voventes;  aliquos  vero  totam  vitMII  nuain  voto  obligantoa  ad  perfectiouis  opera,  qua-  BOB 
implcnt.  Unde  patet  quosdam  perfect os  quidem  esse,  qui  tuinen  i>ei Tectinms  statum  BOB 
habent;  aliquos  vero  perfectiouis  statum  habere,  sed  perfectos  uou  esse."  (De  Perfectione  Vita 
Spiritual™,  Cap.  XV.,  p.  89.) 

t  "  In  his  ipsis  ad  qiue  religiosi  obliKantur,  Kpiscopi  quodammodo obllgarl  videntur.  Temn- 
tur  enim  Episcopi  bona  temporalis  qua-  habcut.  in  necessitate  suis  subditis  exbibere,  quos  pas- 
cere  dehent  lion  solum  verbo,  et  exemplo,  sed  etiam  tempniali  subsidio.  I'mle  I'ct  10  Joan.  ult. 
ter  dictum  est  a  Domino  ut  ejus  gregem  pasceret :  quod  ipse  retinens,  alios  a<l  hoc  ipsuni  exhor- 
tatur  diceus  1  Petr.  ult.  2.  Pascite  qui  in  robin  eat  gregem  Domini.  Kt  Gregoriiu  dicil  in  auelnritate 
supra  iuducta,  ex  persona  Episcoporum  loqueua  :  Bxteriora  nostra  mUeria/rdUer  owi 
mus  impendere :  et  postea  subdit  Qui  non  dat  pro  ovitnus  mtbtktntUtm  >ua»,  i/nnmin  i>n>  fax  BMBTBI  f*t 
animam  suaml  Ipsi  etiam  Episcopi  a<l  BBBtitateni  obligantur.  Nam  cum  alios  mundiire  d< -Le- 
ant, ipsos  ptwcipue  convenit  esse  inuudos.  Unde  Dioiivsius  dicil  III.  cap.  Tad.  Ilierar.  quod 
purgativos  ordiues  oportet  ex  abundant  ia  pui  ^at  ionis  aliis  traderc  de  propria  east  itate.  Kt 
quidem  religiosi  per  votnm  obedicntia-  M  uni  pra-luto  siibjieiunt  :  BpisoOptU  mto  scrviini  M 
constituit  omnium,  quorum  curani  assiimit,  diun  tenet  m  mm  quod  suiiin  est  quten 
multis  prodest,  we  salvijiant,  ut  dicit  Apostolus  1  Cor.  X.  33."  (De  Perfection*  Vitus  Hpintu.it, 
XVII., p.  90,  91.) 

*  1  Cor.,  IX.,  19. 
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Jesus  "  * — hence,  the  custom  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  calling  him- 
self "  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God."  Again,  bishops  are  obliged, 
by  vow,  to  lead  others  to  God.  S.  Gregory  says  that  "  no  sacri- 
fice is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  zeal  for  souls."  Therefore,  the 
episcopal  state  is  most  perfect.  This  is  evident,  too,  from  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  which  absolves  religious,  when  they  are 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  from  obedience  to  superiors;  and  this 
would  not  be  lawful  were  not  the  episcopal  state  more  perfect 
than  the  religious  state.  The  Church  of  God  follows  the  saying 
of  S.  Paul :  f  "Be  zealous  for  the  better  gifts."  J  The  eighteenth 
chapter  answers  objections  which  seem  to  have  been  framed 
against  the  perfection  of  the  episcopal  state  ;  and  the  chapter  fol- 
lowing shows  that,  though  the  state  of  a  bishop  is  more  perfect 
than  that  of  a  religious,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  sought 
after.  Though  men  can  meritoriously  desire  to  enter  the  religious 
state,  they  cannot  thus  desire  to  be  bishops,  without  falling 
into  the  vice  of  ambition.  A  religious  denies  himself,  and  sub- 
jects himself  to  others:  a  bishop  is  placed  in  a  position  of  dignity. 
To  look  out  for  such  advancement  is  presumptuous;  since  greater 
influence,  and  greater  honour,  are  due  only  to  those  who  are  more 
worthy.  This  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine  and 
S.  Chrysostom.  Again,  the  religious  state  does  not  suppose  per- 
fection, but  it  leads  to  perfection.  The  Pontifical  dignity  supposes 
it  already  attained.  He  who  possesses  the  Pontifical  honour 
assumes  the  spiritual  -'magisterium:"  "I  am  appointed  a 
preacher  and  an  apostle  (I  say  the  truth,  I  lie  not),  a  doctor  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  faith  and  truth."  §  It  is  presumptupus  for  a  man 
to  consider  himself  to  be  perfect.  ||     Hence,  the  Apostle :  "  Not  as 

*■  S  Cor.,  IV.,  5.  t  1  Cor.,  XII. ,  31. 

%  '•  Uude  ipse  de  se  dicit  IX.  cap.  vers.  19.  ejusdein  epistohe  :  ( 'itiu  liber  essem  ex  omnibus,  om* 
nium  me  tervum  fed .'  et  2  Coriu.  IV.  5.  Non  nosmetipos  pnedicamus,  sed  Jesum  Christum  Dominum 
nostrum,  nos  autem  servos  vcstros  per  Jesum.  Uude  et  consuetudo  iuolevit  at  sum  lit  us  Poutifex  se 
scribal  lervum  servoruni  Dei.  Unde  patet  episcopalem  slat  urn  luajeris  perfectionis  esse  quaiu 
Stat  urn  religiouia." 

•Itciuiu.  Dionyslus  dicit  VL  cap.  Boelea.  Hierarchia\  uionacliorum  ordiuem  non  esse  ad- 
ductlvuui  alioruin.  Bed  in  Be  ipso  stantem  in  sin^ulari,  et    saucta  .station*-.     Ad  Kpiscopo*  autem 

ex  obligations  voti  pertinel  alios  ad  Dean  edduuere.    Dicit  autem  Gregoriuesupet  Itsooh  .  qaod 

nullum  sat  rilii  iuin  est  luagls  Deo  acccptuni  quaiu  zelus  auimaruiu.  Ordo  igitur  Kpis<  oporuiu 
pii  i.ctissiinus  est.  Hoe  autem  e\  identer  osteuditur  ex  Keclesi:c  consuetudine.  per  quant  re- 
Ugiosi  a  ■uoruiu  pialaloruin  obedientia  Bjbsoluti,  Ml  BpiseopatMS  ordiuem  asstiiiiuiitur.  Quod 
quiileiu  licituin  non  esset.  nisi  episropalis  status  esset  perfect  ior.  Scquitur  eiiiiu  Keeiesia  Del 
l'auli  sententiani,  qui  tlicit  I  ad  Corinth.  XII.  31.  -Emulamiui  ctuirismata  mtliora."  (be  l'erfeciione 
Pita  SpirituaMe,  Oqp.  XI  II., p.  90,  91.) 

$  1  Tim.,  II.,',. 

||  "  Kst  etiam  et  aliud  advertendum,  quod  religionis  status  pcrfoctionein  uou  pnesupponit, 
sod  ad  iterfectionein  uuliicit ;   pontiticalis  autem  di-uitas  perfect  ionem  pra-siippouit .     Qui  eitim 

Pontiticatus  bouorem  suseipft,  spirituale  maglsteriuui  assumit.     Dude   Apostolus  dicrbet    I 

Timotli.  11.7.  Fo»Uu$ tvm  ego pradCcator,  et  ApomoUu  \xtritatem  iliro,  non  imntior)  doctor  gentium  in 
Jills,  it  nritntr.  BldiouluUI  autem  est  perfectionis  niauist  rum  tieri  qui  p«  •rfectioiiein  per  experi- 
ment urn  non  novit.  Kt  sicut,  dicit  OregoriUS  in  l'astorali.  tantum  deitt  eetfONOH  populi  artio  trans- 
prcesulis,  quantum  dittare  solet  a  grege  vita  pastoris.  Qme  quidem  differentia  ex  verbis 
Domini  manifests  collijritur.  Cum  eiiim  bonituus  panpertatis  consilium  daret,  his  rei 
usus  [.Matth.  XIX.  M.J  Si  ris  pirjirtus  esse,  vade.  vrmli  omnia  fvsj  bat  SI  «tds  MSptNsm  Unde 
lnanifeste  apparet  quod  paupertat  is  assumptio  perfect  ionem  uou  price  \is;it.  aed  ad  earn  tin- 
fit.     .     .     .•' 

"Quod  autem  aliquis  pel  feet  ionem  desideret.  et  eain  assequi  vclit.  non  pnvaumptiouis  sed 
saucta-  a-mulalionis  esse  videtui  :  ad  quaui  Apostolus  hoi  tat ur  1  Colin.  XII.  31.  .Kmulamini  c'ta- 
ritmata  undo  in.  Kt  ideo  religiouis  statuui  essmuere,  laudabile  est:  ad  pradatlouis  autem  fasti- 
guun  auhelare  uimia'  prajsuuiptiouis  est."     (De  Per/ectione  Vitu:  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XIX..  p.  9i,  93.) 
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though  I  had  already  attained,  or  were  already  perfect : "  *  and 
then  :  "  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus  minded." 
Then,  religious  relinquish  property;  those  who  become  bishops 
acquire  property.  In  support  of  this  argument,  S.  Gregory  is 
quoted  at  length  ;  and  then,  S.  Jerome  is  adduced,  to  show  that 
he  who  becomes  a  monk,  avoids  the  dangers  into  which  other 
men  are  liable  to  fall.f  The  twentieth  chapter  gives  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  the  state  of  those  who  have  the 
cure  of  souls,  viz.,  of  curates  and  archdeacons,  is  more  perfect  than 
the  religious  state ;  and  it  gives  their  solutions  also.  One  thing 
is  an  act  of  perfection ;  another  thing  is  a  state  of  perfection. 
Now,  two  things  can  be  considered  in  those  who  have  the  cure  of 
souls:  the  office,  and  the  dignity.  The  former  imposes  no  abid- 
ing duty;  whilst  the  religious  state  entails  a  perpetual  obligation. 
And,  though  men  having  the  cure  of  souls  may  be  perfect,  as  far 
as  the  habit  of  charity,  and  may  participate  in  some  works  of  per- 
fection, they  are  not,  on  that  account,  in  the  state  of  perfection. 
By  this  principle,  difficulties  made  up  out  of  the  words  of  S. 
Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Jerome,  are  solved  by  the 
Angelical. 

It  appears  that,  after  S.  Thomas  had  written  the  above  chapters, 
other  objections  were  made  against  his  thesis,  by  persons  "desir- 
ous of  creating  a  quarrel."  \  And  hence  he  dedicates  another 
chapter  to  the  confutation  of  their  errors.  He  considers  their  ob- 
jections to  be  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and,  in  many  respects,  errone- 
ous^ He  shows  that  the  authorities  brought  forward  are  not  to 
the  point;  because  the  writers  who  are  quoted,  treat  of  the  grade, 
and  not  of  the  state;  and  brings  to  bear,  with  great  power  and 
clearness,  the  principles  which  he  has  already  established.  The 
twenty-fourth  chapter  demonstrates,  that  solemn  benediction  and 
consecration  do  not,  as  some  affirm,  put  a  man  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection.)    The  twenty-fifth  chapter  contains  a  series  of  solutions 

*  Philip.  III.,  12. 

t  ' '  Dicit  Gregorius,  David  auctoris  judieio  pen*  in  cunctU  actibvs  placena,  ut  prinripatns  pomlere 
claruit,  in  tumorem  vulnerus  erupit,  factusque.  est  in  morte  viri  crudeliter  rii/ulus,  qui  m  <t/>/»titH  Am IM 
fait  enerviter  fluxus :  prius  ferire  compreliensum  persecutorem  noluit.  ft  pout  rum  damnc  mrtUM  </»■- 


votum  militem  sub  studio  fraudis  extinxit.  Qui  autein  statuin  religionia  aesiuuit,  pericula  peeoatl 
vitat.  Uiide  Hieron.vruus  ex.  persona  monaehi  LoqneM  in  eptatola  contra  Vigiluutimn  dieit  :  hUjo 
cum  fugero,  scilicet  munduin,  non  vincor  in  to  quod  fugio.  sea  ideo  fuui<>  »<  rinnir.  \ull«  MMHMI 
cum  vicino  serpente  dormire  :  potest  fieri  ut  me  non  mordeat,  tamen  )x>test  fieri  ut  aliquando  m  SMI* 
deat.  Quod  ergo  aliquis  pericula  peceati  cvitans  religiooifl  statuin  assumat,  prndentla)  est. 
Quod  vero  spoute  ad  pnelationis  statum  aspiret,  vel  nitnue  prsMUinptionls  est,  M  M  tarn  tort  cm 
existimet  esse  ut  inter  pericula  possit  mature  seeorus;  vel  Otuuiuo  suae  SMtltls  curain  mm 
liabeus,  si  peccata  vitare  DOU  curat.  Kx  his  ergo  apparet  quod  pr.eatioiiis  status,  etsl  perfec- 
tus  sit,  tameu  absque  vitio  concupiscent  ias  appeti  non  potest."  IDe  Perfection*  Vita  SpiritualU, 
Cap.  XIX.,  p.  m.) 

$  "Verum  quidam  contentiouis  studio  exagitati,  Deque  quae  dicunt,  neque  quai  andinut, 
debite  ponderantes,  adhuc  conantur  pnedletia  ooutradiceutea  obviare:  quorum  obrlatlonea 
postquam  praemissa  oonsoripseiam,  ad  mc  perreueruat    Ad  quorum  confutatlonem,  ui 
aliqua  ex  supra  positis  replicare."     (De  Perfection*.  ViUe  Spiritual**,  Cap.  XXL,  a>, 

§  "  Hwe  autein  qua;  posita  sunt,  QIUMH  sint    l'ii\  ola.  del  isibilia.  el    in  mult  is  crrnucn,  demon- 
strandum est  singuloruin  enicaciam  dilgenter  pondcrandu."     {Ibid.,  (Jap.  XXIII..  /;.  !'7.) 

||  "  Ostenso  igitur  quam  tihohe  sunt  rationes  quas  indueunt  ad  OSteildeilduiU,  quod  ai.bi- 
daconi,  et  presbyteri  curati,  suut  iu  statu  perfectlori  quutu  religlosi;  oateudendnm  est  quasi 
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to  other  objections,  some  of  which  appear  so  unmeaning  and 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  our  Saint,  that,  evidently,  he  hardly  had 
patience  to  answer  them  seriously.  The  last  chapter  touches  upon 
the  objections  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  against  monks 
studying,  teaching,  and  having  the  power  to  preach,  and  to  ln-ar 
confessions;  and  the  Saint  concludes  with  these  words,  so  worthy 
of  him,  and  so  full  of  meaning,  and  suggestive,  even  to  modern 
controversialists.  "  I  should  by  very  glad,"  he  writes,  "  if  anyone 
would  reply  to  what  I  have  said ;  for  there  is  no  better  means  of 
displaying  truth,  and  of  confuting  error,  than  by  discussion; 
according  to  the  words  of  Solomon  :  '  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend;'*  for  God  him- 
self will  judge  between  us  and  them,  Who  is  blessed  for  ever  and 
eve*.    Amen."  f 

It  may  seem  a  pit)r,  in  writing  the  life  of  a  Saint,  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  his  personal  history,  by  making  a  long  resume  of  his 
works.  The  writer  feds  the  full  force  of  such  an  objection.  But, 
were  he  to  omit  giving  an  insight  into  the  Saint's  mind  and 
works,  as  manifested  at  this  period,  or  were  he  to  pass  over  lightly 
his  immense  influence  on  religious  thought,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  reader  fully  to  realize  the  texture  and  power  of  his 
mind,  and  the  immense  service  he  rendered  to  religion.J 

It  is  clear  enough,  from  these  three  brochures;  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Saint  felt  himself  obliged  to  re-establish;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  were  advanced  against 
religions  life,  that  the  state  of  men's  minds  at  the  University, 
during  this  period,  gave  cause  for  the  greatest  concern  and  alarm. 
The  very  first  principles  of  Evangelical  perfection  were  called  in 

frivolum  sit  quod  objieiunt  contra  hoc  quod  dictum  est,  quod  in  statu  perfectionis  quia  ponitur 
per  solemnem  benedictioiiem,  aut  cousecratiouem."  (De  Perfection*  Vitce  Spirituals,  I'ap. 
Xxn.,  7).  100.) 

I   Prov.,  XX VII. ,  17. 

t  '•  St  autem  hoo  intendant.  quod  religiosi  non  possunt  pnedicare,  vel  confessiones  audire 
Bxauperlorum  pnelatoruni  commission©;  patel  hoo  mm  flutam i  quia  nuantu  quia  est  Mldor, 

taut",  et  illis  crii  potcntior,  ut  habetur  XVI.  qua-st.  I.   Sunt  noun  nil  i.     Dodfl    .si    MMMiMM    - 
dotes  non  curati.  poasunt  luijusmndi  faeerc  M  cominissione  pra-latnrum.  muKo  magis  lioc  poa- 
sunt religiosi,  si  els  commutator." 

■■  Mac  respondentia  ocourrnnt  his.  qui  perfeetlonean  rellglonU denlimre  nltnntnr  e oontn- 

meliis  abstinendn:  quia,  stout  scriptum  est,  I'rov.  X.  18.  qui  profert  cvntumeliam,  ituipien*  t$t :  et 
XX.  !!.    OsMMSSfsJM  misiYiititr  cnntuiurlii.i." 

"Hqoivero  Mntra  ha-c  reacrlber©  volnerlnt,  mlhl  MMptiMlintun  crit.  Xuiin  enim  modo 
melius  (|iiaiu  Bontradteenrtbua  reaistendo,  speritur  Veritas,  el   falsttM  confatosnr,  Monndum 

illud  Salomonis  Proverb.  XXVII.   1~.  1',-rrum  frrra  uruitur,  rt  homo  rj-acuit  focirm  OS 

aiitem    Dens  judicet  inter    DM   et    ens  qui   est    benedictus  in  sacula  s.eculoriun.     Aiueu."     (De 

Perfectione  VUm  SpirituoHs,  C,i)>.   XXVI., p.  102.) 

*  In  point  of  fact,  tlic  life  of  a  great  thinker  and  writer  must  necessarily  consist  in  a  treat- 
ment, not  -so  much  ot  liis  personal  adveiitun — for  great  scholars  mnetallv  lead  very  quiet  Htm 
—as  of  liis  thought  and  of  his  influence.  Were  no  lives  to  bfl  written.  except  of  those  who  had 
a  long  and  eventful  personal  histoi  v.  most  of  tin-  greatest  benefaetora  of  the  human  raee  would 
soon  tall  out  of  men's  reiueuihrauce.  Thev  would  have  no  biographers.  PhUO  R 
who  form  the  two  great  hinges  on  which  the  intellect  of  the  world  has  turned,  W 
the  Common  fate;   and  unless  a  man  made  a  great  disj.lav  of  himself  hi-  would  - 

of  that  Immortality  («  very  miserable  one)  which  is  the  greatest  human  rewaj 
dektre.    n*o;  the  history  of  s>  greal  thinker  aud  writer  Is  the  btstorj  of  his  thought,  of  his  posi- 
tion, of  his  action  on  the  present,  and  of  the  change  his  intliieiicc  has  produced  upon  tl  • 
— a  change   which  is  arrived  at  hv  Comparing   the  current  as  it  approached  him,  with  what  it 
was  when  it  left  him,  After  it  had  been  directed  by  the  power  of  his  genius. 
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question :  and  this  not  by  men  of  damaged  fame  and  small  repute, 
alone;  not  by  a  handful  of  scoffers,  and  worldly  men  of  wanton 
habits  and  idle  lives;  but  by  clever,  shrewd  professors,  who  were 
looked  upon  with  reverence  for  their  gifts;  who  were  men  of  logi- 
cal and  powerful  minds;  and  who,  by  their  exceptional  character 
and  abilities,  were  gaining,  daily,  fresh  influence  over  the  young. 
The  scholars,  doctors,  and  students  of  a  university  cannot  be  put 
down  by  mere  verbiage,  nor  reduced  to  silence  by  violence  or  force. 
If  they  have  to  be  subjugated  at  all,  they  must  be  beaten  with 
their  own  weapons.  Not,  indeed,  by  sarcasm  or  by  ridicule,  or  by 
brilliant  retort;  but  by  reason,  and  logic,  and  sense.  They  must 
be  fairly  met,  and  fairly  combated,  and  then  truth,  sooner  or  later, 
will  surely  conquer.  Who,  in  the  University,  was  capable  of 
allaying  passion  by  the  power  of  his  own  self-control  ?  *  Who 
was  the  man  for  the  emergency,  fit  to  encounter  clever,  skilful 
fencers,  practised  to  perfection  in  all  the  tricks  and  arts  of  thrust) 
and  blow,  and  parry,  and  feint,  and  sudden  lunge  ?  Who  could 
convince  prejudice  that  she  was  prejudice;  hit  the  nice  division 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  false;  defend  the  right, 
admit  the  wrong,  and  acknowledge  the  imperfections  which  wviv 
mixed  up  in  his  cause,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  victoriously 
defending  it?  Who,  by  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  grasp  of  principle,  could  get  beneath  the  shallow, 
sparkling  stream  of  words — the  rapid  sophistry  of  clever  men — 
and  uproot,  and  draw  out,  and  expose  to  view,  the  flimsy  frame- 
work of  plausibility  and  pretence  on  which  men  seemed  infallibly 
to  count?  Who  could  hammer  and  break  to  pieces  false  maxims 
and  sharp  sayings,  and,  with  the  same  movement  with  which  he 
warded  off  a  deadly  thrust,  transfix  the  enemy  in  the  very  act  of 
triumphing?  Who  could  build  up  the  crumbling  walls  of  truth  ; 
complete  the  structure;  encompass  it  with  a  powerful  enceinte, 
and  then,  sally  forth,  in  force,  and  triumphantly  strike  home 
amongst  the  enemy;  and  by  superior  weapons,  skill,  and  strategy, 
at  length  drive  him  out  of  his  position  ?  f 

*  It  is  pretty  clear  whom  Tocco  would  think  capable  Of  successfully  tiilfllliug  am-h  :«  mis- 
sion. He  says: — "  Et  quia  tain  spleudidtiin  luminaie.  quod  miaerioora  Deua  in  umudt  veapera 
fidelibus  vomit  mittere,  ah  ipso  quasi  nimidi  principio  debuit  prenionatrarl  :  ideo  in  voter)  T.-h- 
taiuento  pras'dicti  Doetoris  multiplex  fignra  Don  detuit,  qua-  praaalgnaret  diviuitna  quali«  t'nit ; 
ut  sic  novai  Legia  fructus  teinporibns  ultimis  in  fijruria  pnemiutiarettir  antiquia;  el  Deua,  dum 
in  prsesentibus  implet  piieteiita  ad  se  oatendai  pertinme  tut  ma.  I'ihIc  hie  Doctor  rairabilia 
dici  potuit  esse  prajvisus  in  Isaac  tilio  Abrahav,  qui  cum  ad  agrum  Ncriptnrurnm  ad  vespei  inn 
senescentis  Bceleafte  ad  meditaudum  egreditur,  sicut  Ilk  Rebeecam,  alo  istc  in  aponaam  i' 
])ientiam  habere  meretur,  per  quam  sicui  deposita  hydrin  servo  AbrahfB,  ctiam  camelis.  pot  us 
tribnitur ;  sic  per  hnjus  scieutinm,  quasi  hvdiiam,  cunctis  Hdelibua  aqua  di\  In*  aapieutta  iniru 
felicitate  donatur."    (Tocco  in  Vita,  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  16,  p.  Mil.) 

t  Tocco  compares  the  Angelical  to  Jacob  thus: — "Dici  potest  hie  oongrnc  Jacob,  qui  post 
luctani  devicti  certaminis,  etacoeptam  de  row  oceli  benedicttonia  dulcedluem,  ad  putenm  per- 
veuiens  Scripturaruin,  hausit  quasi  Kaehelis  ovihus.  id  est,  Cbriatl  lidelihus.  poouloiU  id  Ipaam 
Rachelcni  Dei  sapient  iam  habere  meruit,  (|iiain  aspiciens  concupivit.  obtinuitqoe  Angelica  in 
sponsioue  Israelis  vocabulum.  postqnnin  deDivinis  Script  mis  hahuit  clarum  veritatis  aspect  win. 
Hie  ut  Jacob  super  Petram  Christum,  dum  per  huinilitateni  quievil  aubditlli  licii  meruit  medi- 
tatioue  supremus:  uude  viditiu  somnis  sealam  per  quam  adsummam  veritatia  notitiatn  di  be- 
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The  only  man  who  had  the  requisite  gifts  for  executing  such  a 
work  as  this,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 

Prom  boyhood  he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  powerful 
and  a  brilliant  debater.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  success — weight  of  metal,  as  well  as  precision  of  aim;  and  his 
whole  intelligence  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  tradition- 
ary teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Albert  did  his  share 
of  work,  and  S.  Bonaventure  wrote  his  excellent  treatise:  "On 
the  Poverty  of  Christ,"  as  well  as  his  "  Apologia  for  the  Poor." 
But,  after  all,  it  wTas  S.  Thomas  whose  exceptional  grasp  embraced 
the  entire  religious  question  ;  and  his  genius  it  was  which  replaced 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  highest  love  of  God  in  their  old 
position  of  reverence  and  honour;  and,  in  achieving  this  result, 
the  Angelical  left  to  all  coming  generations  the  most  profound 
refutation  of  deadly  error,  and  the  most  masterly  exposition  of 
religious  truth  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  by  any 
doctor  of  the  Church.* 

And  the  Angelical  did  something  more  than  write  an  exposi- 
tion. He  was  a  living  type  of  a  perfect  monk,  a  model  for  pro- 
fessors, a  doctor  in  the  truest  and  widest  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  most  illuminated  teacher  amidst  a  host  of  distinguished 
men.f  He  had  applied  the  principles  of  the  monastic  system  to 
his  own  life.  He  had  been  drilled  and  trained  according  to  the 
rules  of  perfect  charity.  His  heart  and  mind  had  been  elevated 
and  purified   by  the   highest   and   most   noble   influences;  and 


bat  aseeudere,  coelum  attingere,  et  Angelos  ascendentes  per  scalam,  qui  orantis  Thomas  Deo 
ntiei  rent  oracula;  et  desceudentes,  qui  eonteinplanti  revelareut  diviua  in  veritate  see  ret  a  1 
et  Dominum  innixum  scabs,  qui  pra-dieto  Doetori  oatenderet  Be  iuspirasse  seientiam,  et  aceep* 
tare  doctriuaui.  Quod  bene  per  liiodmn  scake  componitur,  quia  in  ea  semper  aliquod  notuin 
prinoipiuiu,  et  quasi  quibusdam  gradibus,  congruis  piopositionibus,  coueluaio  veritatis  Infer- 
tur."     (Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  ft.  16,  p.  662.) 

*  Tocco  compares  S.  Thomas  to  Joseph,  and  to  Moses:— "Hie  est  ille  Joseph,  qui  duin 
Spirltu  sapientia-  repletur  in  earcere,  de  ipso  eductus  meruit  plus  omnibus  JSgyptiia  dtvina 
pognosoere,  et  de  utriusque  Testameuti  aegetibua  diviuJ  eloquii  frumenta  in  Boris,  quasi  in 
horreis  oolleeta  Berrare:  qui,  ut  ille  fratribua  suis,  primo  frumenta  divinl  eloquii  gratis  eorom 
ingenila  tribuit,  et  toti  Eecleske.  poatmodum  <le  alimentia  divinse  Sapientia-  sine  invidta  distrilm- 
enda  providlt  Appropriate  autem  et  slngularitet  dicl  potest,  quod  bio  ftiit  quasi  alter  ille 
Moyses,  qui  de  aquia  muudann  vanitatia  eduotua,  quia  de  Aquinorum  prosapia  generatur,  mlro 
mouo  per  Pbaraonia  flliani  matri  Eccleaim,  cui  tollitur,  redditur,  et  aberibua  dtvime  aapientUB 
lacte  nutritur.    Hie  est  Moyaes  cui  <le  rubo  sub  flanume  ignis  similitudine  Dominua  loquitur,  et 

liie  quasi  Dens  loeatns  ei  t'uerit,  edoeet  ur:  qui  miss  us  ail  liatres  suds,  nun  sine  signis  adiniran- 
dia  et  prodigUa,  doctor  populi  delegatur.  Hie  est  Moyses,  qui,  sub  duplici  columns  nubia  ut 
ignis,  Qdelea  de  .Kg.vpti  tenebria  duplicla  Bclentim  habitn  doctua  eduxtt :  ut  in  columns  nubea 
Intelligatur  acienua  secularium  Boripturarum,  quam  sensibus  acquisivlt  j  et  In  eolumua  ignis 
lex  ilia  Ignea,  quam  ex  dextera  dlviiue  largltatis,  Deo  revelante,  ausoepit."    (Boll.,  Cap.  in.,  a, 

in,  j>.  aa.) 

t  •'  Hie  est  Moyses.  qui  montein  divinSB  specnlationis  aseendens.  non  sine  divini  st ylo  di^-iti 

acribentia  in  ejus  animo,  sub  duarura  tabularum  similitudine  duorum  testamentorum  scienttam 
de  suninia  divinorum  speculations  portavit.  Hie  est  iterum  Moyses,  ctrjus  ex  divini  sermonts 
COUSOrtiO  laeies  splendens  ellieitnr,  ut  non  possent  tilii  Israel  nisi  velatis  vultibus  in  ipsum  as- 
pioere;  quern  Deua  decreverat  aliis  illustrate,  ut  dam  hodie  qnonimdam  t'aeies  relatss  perma- 
nent, ad  hiijus  Uoctoris  intelligeuthc  (aciem,  ant  ones,  emulations  ant  ignorant  ia-  tenebi 

eurati  eorum  aspeetus  intelligent  ia-  nou  pert  ingant.  Hie  est  Mo\  ses  qui  facie  ad  t'aeiem  Domino 
loquitur :  qui  divina.  qua)  siiu  Dena  revenue  voluit,  aic  intellexit  lueide.  velut  enigmaticam 
illam  Dei  Cacieui  in  Script  mis  vidisset  aperte.    (^ui  cum  frequenter  raptum  a  sensibus  pateretur, 

supra  humanum  iiitelleetuin  diviuia  vidisse    credit  ur.  qulbui   ejus  alliums    sorberetur :  quorum 
maguitudiue  intellecta  et   Boripta  deepiceret  pro  exeellentia  illorum,  qua-  vidisset  :  Bioul 
nuem  Buaa  vita-  maxime  patult,  emu  prse  revelationis  magnitudine  a  Bcribendo  ulterius  pra  -tu- 
pore  cessavit:  quibua  cum  nuem  imposauit,  admirantide  ejus  raptu  socio  mysterium  revel*- 

vit."     (Boll...  Cap.  III.,  n.  16,  p.  66&) 
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he  .stood  before  the  eye  of  intellectual,  criticizing  Paris,  as  the 
pattern  of  a  system  of  education  which  restless  men  were 
beginning  to  grow  weary  of,  but  which,  through  his  genius 
and  address,  subdued  its  enemies,  and  established  itself 
in  a  stronger  position  than-  ever  it  had  held  before.  To 
read  his  arguments  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
impassioned  enquirer,  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the 
intellect.  Few  men  are  so  depraved  as  to  be  blind  to  the  beauty 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  heroism  of  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 
Most  men  esteem — at  a  distance,  at  all  events— the  glorious  cour- 
age of  the  martyrs,  and  the  firmness  of  brave  men  professing  the 
truth,  for  which  they  would  consider  it  a  joy  to  die.  There  is  a 
natural  generosity  in  the  heart  of  every  upright  man,  which 
springs  with  spontaneous  sympathy  towards  what  is  true  and 
noble,  when  presented  forcibly  before  his  consciousness.*  Men 
who  might,  in  theory,  spurn  the  reverential  principles  of  monastic 
life,  could  not  refuse  their  admiration,  were  they  actually  forced 
to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  living  expression  of  them  in  one 
of  the  saints  of  God.  He  who  would  mock  at  purity  in  theory, 
would  be  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  were  he  actually  to  see 
John's  loving  face,  as  he  leans  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master.  He 
who  knows  not  what  Divine  love  is,  would  so  learn  its  secret,  as 
never  to  forget,  could  he  but  behold  the  countenance  of  Christ, 
burning  with  charity  for  men;  and  he  who  never  knew  how  to 
adore,  or  what  adoration  meant,  would  learn  it  for  all  his  life, 
were  he  to  watch  Magdalene  weeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Where 
theory  does  not  move  the  heart ;  where  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
as  the  informing  principle  of  a  course  of  action,  or  of  suffering, 
its  power  is  little  felt,  and  little  realized.! 

So  with  the  theory  of  monastic  life.  Men  of  the  past,  and  men 
of  the  present,  may  pick  holes  in  it — may  misunderstand  its  drift; 
but  they  cannot  mistake  it,  when  thrust  before  their  notice,  in 

*  Nothing  could  hardly  be  more  fanciful,  or  more  unphilnsophical,  than  the  arbitrary  posi- 
tion in  which  Dr.  Temple,  in  his  celebrated  Kssay  on  the  Edmeatkm  ottht  World,  places  the  power 
of  example.  In  order  to  arrange  his  conceit  about  the  growth  of  the  world,  no  m  t«>  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  progression  of  man  from  childhood  to  old  age,  he  is  obliged  to  make  the  period  of 
youth,  or  "  the  meeting-point  of  the  child  and  the  man,"  be  the  ■pedal  time  in  which 
ample"  holds  its  principal  sway.  Who  would  ever  hare  dreamt  ol  doing  this  except  a  man 
who  was  working  out  a  puzzle,  or  framing  a  theory  into  which  volenti  volens,  the  order  of  reality 
and  fact,  was  arbitrarily  to  be  shoved  ?  The  power  of  human  nature,  and  the  Influence  of  BUM 
on  mau,  does  not  begin  now,  and  stop  then,  but  the  broad  experience  of  life  teaches  us  that  M 
long  as  the  imagination  or  the  passions  can  be  impressed,  evil  company  should  be  avoided;  and 
that  he  who  would  be  virtuous  must  keep  good  company  . 

t  It  is  remarkable  that,  both  in  Ecce  Homo  and  in  Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus,  the  one  great  power 
that  seems  to  attach  those  writer!  to  the  person  of  Christ  is  Hi's  moral  beauty.  They  cannot 
get  over  it.  They  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  expressions,  regarding  the  marvellous  life,  which, 
though  they  would  have  it  not  so,  touches  upon  the  absolut  el  v  divine.  Without  almost  calling 
Him  "God,"  they  cannot  even  express  to  the  cynical  philosopher— the  depreciating  critic— the 
store  of  beauty,  and  tran&ceudant  moral  loveliness,  which,  even  they  are  obliged  to  admit,  he- 
longs  to  the  name  of  Christ.     The  very  thought  Of   Him  seems,  in  spite  of  " hi  n  criticism," 

and  "philosophical  tests,"  to  warm    the  cold   heart    and    colour   the   washed  out  Imagination. 
Had  they  but  seen  Him  in  the  flesh,  and  felt  His  eve  as   Peter  did,  then  they  would  have,  possi- 
bly, used  Peter's  language.    But  the  point    here   fr,  that  godly  beauty  murf  be    recognised* 
by  those  who  would  deny  it  to  be  Divine.    If  those  who  disbelieved  are  so  Impressed,  u  hat  must 
it  not  be  w  jth  thobe  who  have  the  key ! 
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living  examples,  and  patterns  of  its  actions.*  The  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty  may,  in  the  abstract,  be  combated;  but,  who 
can  combat  Christ,  when,  weary  and  exhausted,  he  meekly  re- 
signed himself  to  live  in  a  condition  of  more  abject  poverty  than 
that  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  of  the  foxes  of  the  earth  ?  The 
practice  of  chastity  may  be  ridiculed  and  called  unnatural ;  yet, 
who  can  look  on  the  radiant  spotlessness  of  God's  tender  saints, 
and  cast  a  stone  at  them,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  surpassing 
resplendence  of  holy  purity  ?  The  practice  of  obedience  may  be 
called  a  slavery  ;  but,  who  can  look  upon  his  Lord  freely  offering 
Himself,  despising  the  shame,  and  obedient  unto  death,  and  not 
perceive  in  Him  the  fairest  type  of  liberty  ?  And  when,  by  an 
irrevocable  vow,  these  three  practices  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  become  systematized  into  a  rule  of  life,  and  are  em- 
braced by  a  body  of  men,  the  critic  may  carp  at  them  in  theory ; 
but,  when  viewed  in  practice,  if  he  has  not  lost  his  manhood,  to- 
gether with  his  sense  of  moral  loveliness  and  beauty,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that,  the  more  rigidly  these  vows  are  observed, 
so  much  the  more  closely  will  the  Divine  pattern  be  approached. 
In  a  word,  no  man,  with  a  man's  heart  left,  can  look  upon  heroic 
purity,  sacrifice,  and  charity,  without  being  affected  with  a  sense 
of  adoration.f 

Now,  the  life  of  the  Angelical  was  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  three-fold  power  of  the  vows.  Love  and  sacrifice,  in  him, 
were  realities  that  lived.  The  theory  which  he  expresses  so  ad- 
mirably, was  carried  out  by  him  in  perfect  practice.  Who  so 
truly  poor  as  he  was,  who  had  utterly  abandoned  all  that  the 
creature  could  offer  him  ?  Who  so  chaste  as  he,  who  overcame, 
once  for  all,  his  great  temptation,  and  never  once  committed  a 
deliberate  sin ;  and  who  so  obedient  as  he,  who  loved  Another's 
will  far  better  than  his  own,  and  found  his  true  delight  in  living 

*  Kven  those  who  cannot  fully  take  in  the  whole  power  of  the  monastic  idea,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  not  Catholics,  catch,  however,  glimpses  of  its  beauty,  ami  arc  imp: 
With  it«  power  to  influence.  The  monks  "upheld  and  exhibited  the  great— then  almost  orig- 
inal idea.  [!]  that  men  Deeded  to  rule  and  govern  themselves,  that  they  OOOid  do  it.  and  that  lie 
use  of  life  was  noble  and  perfect  without  this  ruling.  It  was  hard  and  rough  discipline,  like 
the  times,  which  were  hard  and  rough.  But  they  did  good  work  then,  and  for  future  times,  by 
impressiug  on  society  the  IdM  of  self-control  and  self-maintained  discipline;  and,  rude  as  they 
were,  they  were  capable  of  nurturing  noble  natures,  single  hearts,  keen  and  powerful  intellects, 
glowing  and  unselfish  affections."     (Church,  Life  of  8.  Aiwlm,  Chap.  ///..  />.  68.) 

t  With  What  profound  thought  does  not  Hettinger  identify  Christ  with  Christianity  :— "  Aber 
das  Christ ent  hunt  ist  liichtx  olnie  Chrutttis  :  es  isteben  nurdie  IJahreronChristi  Person  und  Werk i  die 
Person  des  Krldscrs  ist  das  Centrum  des  ganzeu  Christeut ltunis.  von  Dun  gelien  aUo  gcistlgoa 
und  sittlichcn  Kriifte  aus.  sn  ihm    keliren    sie   wieder   zuriick.     t'nd    seine    Sittenlehre   i-t    k.  ;n 

hobles,  tuftiges  Gebllde  der  Phaataste,  das  bei  naherer  Betreehtung  serfliesst,  koine  blosse 

Ideenlehrc,  keine  al.stracte  Moral:  sie  ist  nur  das  BiUl  Jem  Christi  aelbst,  miser  Vorbild  und 
lebendiges Ideal  das  in  die  Qeschtehte  eingetreten  und  Mensefa  geworden  ist,  und  in  acbt 

mensclilicher  Weise  dutch's  Lebeu  gegangen,  una  gleich  in  Allem.  die  Sonde  anagonoaiBBCnj1 
nnd  allc  sittllche  Grdsse  bestehl  eheu  nur  in  der  Aunahrntnij  ""  dia»l  ••onrrete  aeht  mmsrhlicht 
UrMld  des  Meuschenlebens,  das  nnerreichbar  hooh  fiber  ens  stent,  nnd  doeh  uns  wieder  so 
unendiich  nahe  ist.  Kin  Bliek  auf  das  BUd  Jean,  wis  es  mis  in  einfaehen  Eujgen  die  RTsngoB— 
gezeiohnet  haben,  die  Betracetung  seines  Lebeua,  wie  es  in  der  Oeflbntnchkeit  nnd lm  An- 
gesiclite  eiues  eansen  Volkea  begonne  ward  und  stab  ToUendel  hat.  wird  uns  audi  abac 
>\  under  in  uuwidersprcchlichct  W.ise  das  GSttltchc  in  seiner  Krscheinung  darthun.-'  (Apolo- 
ai,  im,OkHtt»mtkwmi,  Emttl  AhtheiUmg,  AclUzeltnter  Vortrag,  p.  787.) 
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in  subjection,  and  had,  as  his  only  terror,  the  fear  of  being  made 
something  of?  And  what  was  the  outcome  of  all  this?  A 
crystal  clearness  of  intellect,  undisturbed  by  any  prejudice  or 
passion;  a  vision  into  the  unseen  world,  which  became  like  the 
habit  of  a  life;  and  a  nobility,  a  refinement,  and  a  delicacy  of  un- 
derstanding ;  a  tenderness,  an  expansion,  and  a  gentleness  of 
heart,  which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  a 
supernatural  grace,  acting  on  a  soul  of  noblest  creation.* 

It  was  his  being  so  firmly  set  in  the  monastic  principle  that 
made  him  so  marvellously  stable  amidst  the  flow  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  It  has  often  been  said  that  whenever  there  was 
a  difficult  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  in  the  Church,  at  least,  or 
tempestuous  and  dark  times  to  be  confronted  and  fought  with, 
the  man  to  do  the  work,  and  to  fight  the  battle,  would  be  a  monk. 
Why?  Because  he  had  made  the  great  venture,  and  had  aban- 
doned, out  of  love  for  the  Crucified,  all  that  could  be  dearest  and 
tenderest  to  his  heart;  because  he  had  thrown  up  earth  for  the 
sake  of  heaven.  So  he  would  be  free  to  dedicate  all  his  powers, 
without  self-seeking,  to  furthering  the  glory  of  his  Master.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  He  had,  with  his  eyes  open,  re- 
nounced a  brilliant  future,  the  love  of  friends,  and  the  pleasures 
of  life — pride,  ambition,  fame.  All  he  sought  was  "Wisdom." 
The  stream  might  flow,  the  current  might  grow  rapid,  but  to  pos- 
sess this  one  treasure  was  his  passion ;  and  to  draw  others  to  it 
was  his  one  delight.  The  mists  that  float  about  the  heart,  and 
the  vapourings  which  rise  up  from  the  passions,  were  unknown  to 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  the  devoted  and  mortified  lives  of  the  Mendicants  in  t lie- 
great  university  towns,  served  as  lights  in  darkness,  and  as  bea- 
cons in  distress ;  if  the  licentious  student,  with  all  his  lewdness, 
was  compelled  to  respect  purity,  and  charity,  and  spiritual-mi nd- 
edness,  and  to  condemn  himself,  in  presence  of  those  whose  sim- 
plicity of  life,  and  guilelessness  of  character,  were  a  continual  pro- 
test against  his  own  misdeeds;  if,  in  the  face  of  high  morality, 
license  stood  self-condemned;  so,  also,  was  it  with  regard  to  faith 
and  infidelity.f     Where  monastic  virtue  really  flourishes,  there, 

*  Tocco  likens  the  Angelical  to  Solomon  ami  to  the  Apostle,  S.  Thomas:— "  Hie  di-qmtavit.  ut 
Salomon  a  cedro,  quae  est  in  Libano,  usquo  ad  hyssopum  qui  de  pexiete  oritur,  id  est,  a  Pel 
filio,  divmitatis  candore  de  Patre  genio,  usque  ad  namdem  de  gloriosa  Virgine  cum  eorpoi  • 
trae  hunianitatis  assumpto;  a  quo  sicut  studium  inspirat.-e  vci  itatis  ineepit  sic  scribeudi  »t  \  i- 
dendi  terminum  in  eo.  qui  scire  et  vivere  dederat,  felki  moi  tc  linivit.  I'mim  adhuc  liir  Doctor 
dici  potest,  quasi  ille  Thomas  uou  dubius,  Bed  quasi  oertna  in  scientia  dirinornia ;  qui  dirt  us 
est  abyssus  propter  profuuditatem  ingeuii,  vel  qui  abyssum  in  Christ!  latus  iimtatus  Ingreditur. 
et  adscrutauda  divinorum  secreta  tarn  certa  notitia  sibi  lospirata  descrtpsH  in  lihris.  qwtm 
ipsa  haberet  prre  oculis,  et  quasi  ipsa  manu  contingent,  qiue  totelltgentiai  dtgito  iiidnan  i  nt 
jam  noil  restaret  amplius,  uisi  ut  supra  intellectual,  quantum  homini  eiat  possibile,  in  divini- 
tate  ipsnm  conspiceret,  quern  supra  alios  tsnlgUUfttioe  dkUeiseet."    (i:«U.,  Cap.  III.,  u.  If,  />.  HM.) 

t  Tbe  intluence  of  morals  on  faith  lias  not   keen  as  earnestly  insisted   on  in  these  dft] 
deserves;  and  this  itself  is  one  of  the  results  ol  the  decay  of  toe  tapei  natural  In  the  beerU  K 
men.    Where  the  disease  is  not  fully  understood,  and  where  its  seriousness  is  not  appreciated, 
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true  faith  resides.  True  reverence,  true  intellectual  humility,  to- 
gether with  calm  vision,  always  accompany  that  obedience  winch 
makes  man  free;  that  chastity  which  makes  him  clean  of  heart  to 
see  without  disguise  ;  that  poverty  which  robs  him  of  all  things, 
save  one  treasure  alone,  viz.,  the  love  and  possession  of  his  Sove- 
reign Good.  Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  excelled,  viz.,  in 
firm  belief,  in  adoring  reverence,  and  in  tender  love ;  and  then,  in 
giant  grasp,  in  force  of  logic,  and  readiness  of  intuition  ;  in  mas- 
tery of  methods,  and  in  intellectual  sway.*  In  the  midst  of  the 
mental  lawlessness  and  revelry  which  encompassed  him,  he  was, 
just  as  he  had  been  amongst  Albert's  scholars  at  Cologne,  as  un- 
moved as  he  was  gentle.  The  boldness  and  prying  curiosity  of 
the  rationalistic  spirit  had  no  influence  over  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exerted  his  influence  over  it.  He  perceived,  and  took 
possession  of,  what  was  good  in  it ;  and,  leaving  the  chaff,  turned 
it  to  the  best  account.  Wherever  truth  displayed  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  those  days  of  unrestraint,  he  seized  upon  it,  as  upon  his 
birthright*  and  reverenced  it  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  exhibited 
it  in  its  proper  colour  and  form.  He  used  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  bring  forth  light,  and  vanquished  the  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons,  being  guided,  as  he  was,  by  the  light  of  revelation,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  which  was  brightened 
for  its  reception  by  the  ceaseless  practice  of  monastic  life.f 
Speaking  of  the  activity  of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  works 
of  the  Mendicants  at  this  period,  Dr.  Newman  says:  "If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  intellect  went  wild,  and  had  a  licen- 
tious revel,  it  was  at  the  date  I  speak  of.     When  was  there  ever 

there,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  remedy  is  neither  ranch  cared  tor.  nor  vigorously  ap- 
plied. Let  the  full  light  of  revelation  be  brought  to  bear  upon  men's  consciences,  and  then 
they  will,  whilst  looking  on  truth  anil  all  its  beauty,  see  also  themselves,  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
their  own  error*  and  deformity.  There  is  a  pro  founder  meauiug  lu  the  words:  "He  that 
believes  shall  be  saved,"  than  many  people  imagine.  Fragmentary  faith  is  followed  by  frag- 
mentary morals.  What  isconeave  on  oue  side,  is  convex  ou  the  other.  Where  the  understand- 
ing is  darkened)  the  will  is  at  fault. 

*  And  though  S.  Thomas  was  so  activt-  a  logician,  he  was  still  pre-eminently  a  contem- 
plative. It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine  that  contemplation  leads  to  inactivity.  Of  to fanaticism. 
When  that  sublime  practice  is  regidated  by  the  rules  of  spiritual  science,  it  bads  to  great  aud 
telling  results,  even  in  the  material  order.'  (Jones  says  that  those  saints  who  were  most  re- 
markable for  their  mystic  learning  aud  piety  •'  were  far  from  exhibiting,  in  their  features  and 
expression,  the  characteristics  usually  attributed  to  them.  They  are  popularly  considered,  and 
l>\  artists  represented,  as  soft,  tainting,  aud,  perhaps,  hysterical  petSOUS;  whereas  their  por- 
traits present  tons  countenances  of  men.  or  women,  of  practical,  businesslike,  working' char- 
acter. .  .  .  Her  true  portraits  all  represent  her  (8.  Teresa)  with  strong,  tirmly-set.  and  al- 
most masculine  features;  with  forms  and  lines  that  denote  vigour,  resolution,  and  strong 
sense.  Her  handwriting  perfectly  suggests  the  same  conclusion."  ( Piste  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
Pre/ace  to  Mr.  Lewis's  excellent  translation  of  The  Complete  Works  of  S.  John  of  the  Crow.) 

t  Father  Lallcmant,  who  had  had  a  great  experience  of  the  intellectual  advantage  of  "  pnrity 
of  heart,"  offers  matter  for  deep  thought  in  the  following  words:  "  Concupiscence  and  the 
passions  insensibly  extinguish  the  infused  and  supernatural  lights  of  the  understanding,  so 
that  in  the  end  they  succeed  in  stifling  them  entirely.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  minds  of  a 
high  order  extremely  blind  nevertheless  in  spiritual  things.  A  man  enjoys  strong  sight,  hut 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  has  a  strong  mind:  the  two  faculties  are  quite  distinct. 
Such  as  arc  led    by  passion    to    make    a    profession    ofberesj  aie.af    the    beginning. 

heretics  only  by  humor  and  passion,     .     .    .    Hut  in  course  of  time,  as  passion  strengthens, 

and  sins  multiply,  all  that  remained  of  the  light  of  faith  is  lost,  the  understanding  is  dai  k 
and  the\   become  altogether  heretics."       (See   hallemant's   S/,iritiuil '■  Doctritie.  I'rinrip.    III..  • 
II.,  Art.  II.,  4  111.,  p.  KM.)     Now,  "cleaning    the    mirror."    accoiding    to    monastic    theologv   is 
practising   purity   of  heart,  and  curbing  and  overcoming    com •up-icence    and   the   passions. 
Beati  mundo  conic ! 
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a  more  curious,  more  meddling,  bolder,  keener,  more  penetrating, 
more  rationalistic  exercise  of  the  reason  than  at  that  time? 
What  class  of  questions  did  that  subtle,  metaphysical  spirit  not 
scrutinize?  What  premiss  was  allowed  without  examination? 
What  principle  was  not  traced  to  its  first  origin,  and  exhibited 
in  its  most  naked  shape?  What  whole  was  not  analysed? 
What  complex  idea  was  not  elaborately  traced  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
finely  painted,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  till  it  was 
spread  out  in  all  its  minutest  portions,  as  perfectly  and  delicately 
as  a  frog's  foot  shows  under  the  intense  scrutiny  of  the  micros- 
cope ?  Well,  I  repeat,  here  was  something  which  came  somewhat 
nearer  to  theology  than  physical  research  comes.  Aristotle  was 
a  somewhat  more  serious  foe,  beyond  all  mistake,  than  Bacon  has 
been  since.  Did  the  Church  take  a  high  hand  with  philosophy 
then?  No;  not  though  it  was  metaphysical.  It  was  a  time  when 
she  had  temporal  power,  and  could  have  exterminated  the  spirit 
of  enquiry  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  she  determined  to  put  it  down 
by  argument.  She  said :  Two  can  play  at  that,  and  my  argu- 
ment is  the  better.'  She  sent  her  controversialists  into  the  philo- 
sophical arena.  It  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors, 
the  greatest  of  them  being  S.  Thomas,  who,  in  those  medieval 
universities,  fought  the  battle  of  revelation  with  the  weapons  of 
heathenism.*  It  was  no  matter  whose  the  Weapon  was:  truth 
was  truth  all  the  world  over.  With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  with 
the  skeleton  philosophy  of  pagan  Greece,  did  the  Samson  of  the 
Schools  put  to  flight  his  thousand  philistines."t 

Yes;  "it  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors,  the  great- 
est of  them  being  S.  Thomas,"  who  had  to  steer  the  ship,  and 
keep  her  steady  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  chopping  sea,  and  amidst 
dangerous  breakers;  who  had  to  combat  enemies  without,  and 
allay  discords  which  raged  within  ;  who  had  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  society  of  that  day  the  force  of  supernatural  principle,  and  the 
power  of  a  supernatural  life.  There  was  a  store  of  brilliant  men 
and  learned  scholars,  of  the  secular  order,  in  the  Paris  schools ; 
but  it  was  not  talent  which  was  to  do  the  work,  but  reverence,  and 

*  Bishop  Hampden  shows  very  well,  in  the  second  Lecture  on  Scholastic  Philosophy,  how  the 
medieval  doctors  formed,  of  the  truths  of  reason  and  revelation  combined,  MM  grand  system 
for  attack  or  defeuce.  The  object  was  "to  erect  theology  into  a  perfect  aetata*),  to  lftlT  Un- 
christian, when  assailed  on  points  of  heresy,  or  perplexed  with  questioning!  aa  to  truth*  sim- 
ply proposed  to  his  belief,  to  give  a  reason  of  the  doctrines  of  his  faith.  Assuming  that  matters 
of  faith  mig ht  become,  matters  of  understanding  to  those  who  believed,  it  attempted  to  estab- 
lish, by  processes  of  reasoning  from  given  principles  of  theology,  each  doctrine  of  religion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sacred  authority  on  which  it  rests  in  the  Scriptures.  Arguments,  proposed 
originally  as  answers  to  an  opponent  ....  were  applied  as  grounds  <>t  evidence  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  truth  universally.  And  thus  a  vast  collection  of  principles  was  obtained, 
from  which  conclusions  in  theology  might  be  drawn.  At  length,  theology  rose  into  a  regular 
demonstrative  science,  built  up  on  axioms  of  metaphysics,  and  cohering  in  all  its  parts,  by  the 
cement  of  logical  connexion."     (Lect.  II.,  p.  77.) 

t  Lectures  on  University  Subjects,  p.  281,  282. 
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piety,  and  prayer.*  If  God  must  be  in  the  heart  truly  to  love, 
God  must  be  also  in  the  mind  rightly  to  know.  There  was  plenty 
of  the  wisdom  of  fools ;  what  was  wanted  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
divinely  wise. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  philosophers,  men  who  pride  them- 
selves in  tracing  out  the  working  of  cause  and  effect,  should  not 
have  perceived  the  immense  influence  which  the  monastic  princi- 
ple exerts  upon  the  intellectual  man.t  Its  action  is  essentially  to 
maintain  man's  intellect  in  its  supremacy,  and  to  affect  the  will. 
As  long  as  the  faculties  remain  in  their  right  moral  order,  their 
operations  will  be  just.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  constant  ex- 
perience of  every  one,  that,  to  preserve  that  right  order  is  the  one 
great  difficulty  of  life.  The  will,  the  passions,  the  affections,  and 
the  imagination,  are  all  of  them  strong  energizing  powers ;  but 
they  have  no  regulating  quality  of  their  own.  They  have  im- 
petus, but  it  is  blind  :  they  require  direction  ;  and,  for  that,  they 
must  be  under  complete  control.  "  Till  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  rightly  subordinated,  the  imagination  restrained  and 
tamed  down  to  the  service  of  the  reason  ;  till  the  reason  is  either 
independent  of  the  will,  or  directed  by  it  in  the  right  order;  till 
the  will  is  habituated  to  a  normal  state  of  action ;  till,  in  a  word, 
the  eye  of  the  intellect  is  quite  clear  from  the  films  of  prejudice 
and  self-regard,  it  cannot  see  clear,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  safe 
guide.  But,  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  requires  patient 
labour,  and  the  acquisition  of  confirmed  moral  habits.  Such  an 
excellence  is  not  even  the  property  of  those  who,  on  the  whole, 
preserve  themselves  from  the  excess  of  passion  (ty/cpam?),  though 
they  may  partially  possess  it.  In  its  fulness,  it  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  him  who  is  altogether  free  from  such  aberrations, 
and  is  secure  in  his  liberty — the  ouxpuv  0f  Aristotle.  He  it  is,  then, 
who  has  what  the  great  philosopher  calls  the* eye  of  practical  ex- 
perience.' The  film  has  been  removed  from  his  sight — that  film 
which  clouds  the  vision  of  the  many.  He  is  not  an  inventor  or# 
dreamer,  but  seer"  J 

The  intellect,  then,  cannot  be  "  a  safe  guide,"  until  a  man  has, 


*  Theology  seems  almost  to  be  the  test  of  pride,  conceit,  aud  immorality.    How  long  does  a 

man  who  dedicates  himself  to  teaching  or  studying  that  divine  .scienee  remain  orthodox  after 
he  has  been  possessed,  either  hv  the  intelleetiial  devil  of  pride,  or  the  corporeal  devil  of  carnal- 
ity \  Will  talent,  quickness,  logic,  keenness  in  discovering  a  daw.  readiness  in  pointing  <>nt  an 
error,  swiftness  of  speech  ami  readiness  of  reply,  help  him  .'  Does  wind  and  sail  help  a  ship 
which  has  aprons  a  leak,  and  which  is  simply  tilling  with  water  ?  Do  they  not  rather  hasten 
her  to  the  bottom  I  Theology  is  a  thing  of  God.  He  who  deals  with  God  shonld  come  with  his 
heart  pure  and  his  hands  clean.  The  mediaeval  doctors  knew  this.  See  the  Angelical  hent  in 
prayer:  see  him  prostrate  before  the  crncitix!  Then,  see  him  so  modestly  triumphing  iu  the 
schools!     Yet,  it  was  rather  love  than  talent  that  was  victorious. 

t  Plohte  has  said  many  a  foolish  and  unmeaning  thing,  hut  nothing  could  be  more  profound 
than  this:—"  Unser  Denks\stem  ist  oft  nur  die  Geschichte  unseres  llerzeus."  (Die  Bestimmumg 
des  Mtatekm,  SSmwUUekt  w,rk..  /;.  u..p.  25X) 

t  See  a  remarkable  treatise  On  Moral,  hv  F.  Harper,  iu  The  Month,  Vol.  XIII..  N«.  LXXVII. 
New  Series,  No.  XL,  Nov.  1870. 
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through  "patient  labour,"  acquired  "confirmed  moral  habits;" 
that  is,  until  the  mind  be  made  clean  and  bright,  and  is  kept  so, 
it  will  not  be  able,  securely,  to  see  things  as  they  are  located  in 
the  world  of  reality,  and  to  form  true  judgments  as  to  their  rela- 
tive worth  and  position.  And  to  do  this  perfectly,  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  man  to  be  free  from  the  excesses  of  passion,  "  on  the  whole," 
but  he  must  be  altogether  free  from  them.  All  this  is  intelligible  ; 
and,  by  its  own  reasonableness,  is  conformable  to  the  sound  and 
practical  judgment  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  religion,  as  of  cause  and  effect— of  the  influence  of  passion  on 
passion,  and  of  the  relative  import  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
human  soul.*  What  is  taught,  on  this  point,  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  pagans, 
and  by  all  philosophers,  whatever  their  religious  bias,  who  have 
written  upon  morals  and  psychology. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  many  intelligent 
men  do,  very  seriously,  exercise  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  habits  of  mind  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  truth. f  The 
heathens  themselves  have  done  this.  "  Good  men,"  even  amongst 
those  who  did  not  believe  in  God  at  all,  from  the  fact  of  their 
"  goodness,"  were  thought  capable  of  exerting  an  influence,  and 
eliciting  actions,  which  others,  less  virtuous  than  themselves, 
were  unable  to  emulate,  even  at  a  distance.  All  this,  far  from 
weakening  what  is  going  to  be  said,  tends  to  increase  its  force. 
For,  if  individuals,  through  their  own  unaided  exertions,  have  so 
trained  themselves  as  to  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fel- 
lows, how  much  more  effectual  would  not  be  the  action  of  a 
system,  constructed  by  the  wisest,  and  holiest,  and  keenest  men, 
for  achieving  the  same  result? — a  system,  too,  which  not  merely 
has  been  formed  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  but  which  has  also 
been  tested  by  experience,  and  brought  into  perfection,  by  the 
action  of  time,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  practical 
,  bearing  of  events — a  system  which  essentially  aims  at  directing 
man's  mind  to  the  highest  goodness  and  perfection ;  which  cuts 
off  from  him  a  thousand  disturbing  influences;  which  deprives 

*  De  Bonald,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Demonstration  Philosophique,  brings  out  with  great  (mm 
the  influence  of  passion  upon  the  reason.  He  says:— "  On  demandcra  pent  <•  tic  pourqnot  11  v  a 
taut  d'incr£dules  et  d'ennemis  de  la  religion,  si  elle  eat  prouvrc  a  hi  Cota  par  la  ration  <  t  par 
l'autorit-6.  La  r6ponse  est  facile:  II  y  a  lougtenips  qu'on  a  (lit  one,  *'il  rcsultait  qnelque  obliga- 
tion morale  de  la  proposition  g6om6trtque,  qil«  lea  trois  angles  fl'tin  triangle  sunt  fegjuu  I  detUt 
angets  droits,  cette  proposition  serait  combattiu'  et  M  certitude  mine  en  problcme." 

t  S.Augustine  clearly  saw  the  intimate  connection  between  sin  and  intellectual  mr. 
"Unde  falsitas  oritur,"  he  says,  "  non  rebus  lpaia  fallcntihus,  qnaB  nihil  nliud  oa tendon  I  H«iiti- 
euti  (plain  speciem  •nam,  quam  pro  sme.piilchrituiliui.H  acccpcrunt  gradu  ;  iicquc  ipsis  seiiKilms 
fallentibus,  qui  pronatura  sui  corporis  affect  i,  non  aliud  qua.ua  snas  affectlonea  proatdenti  ani 
monuntiaut:  sed peccata  animus  fatlunt,  cum  vcrum  qoaBTOnt.  rclieta  et  oegteotfl  \eiitate.  Nam 
quouiam  opera  magis  quam  artiticem  atque  ipsam  artcm  dilcxi -runt,  lioc  ci  ioic  puniuiit  ur,  ut 
ddpeTibna  artiticem  artemque  conquiraut;  et  emu  invcnire  ne<|uivei  int  fDeua  <  mm  DOD  COT 
poralibus  sensibus  subjacet.  sed  ipsi  menti  Bupereminet),  ipsa  opera  exlatlment  vaae  el  nrtem 
et  artificem."  (De  Vera  Reliyione,  Cap.  XXXVL,  n.  67,  p.  I.'.J.  I'utntlmjia:  Lot..  Tom.  A'A-WC. 
Migne.) 
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him,  by  a  solemn,  irrevocable  vow,  of  all  present  and  future  power 
of  possessing  the  distracting  goods  of  this  life ;  which  crushes 
passion,  by  trampling  upon  the  flesh  with  an  uncompromising 
severity;  and  which  frees  him,  as  much  as  possible,  even  from 
himself,  through  the  action  of  that  obligatory  obedience  which  he 
promises)  from  the  purest  of  motives,  to  a  man  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  God's  representative  in  his  regard.*  His  one  interest 
now  becomes  to  look  upon,  and  love  the  Source  of  all  Light,  and 
the  Fount  of  all  Moral  Perfection.  He  takes  his  position  as  a 
creature,  and  the  Creator  is  acknowledged  to  be  God,  not  simply 
in  theory,  but  with  the  most  intimate  persuasion  of  the  entire 
being,  and  with  the  intensest  worship  of  the  heart.  Those  things 
which  grow  upon  other  men,  and  sometimes  master,  and  occasion- 
ally enslave  them,  upon  him  exert  no  abnormal  action. \  He 
knows  their  value.  His  imagination  does  not  bear  him  away  into 
the  dangerous  realm  of  unreality;  time  receives  its  colour  from 
eternity;  the  creature  is  seen  in  the  light  of  an  eternal  future; 
human  interests  do  not  rise  above  their  intrinsic  worth;  all 
things  are  located  and  adjusted  by  a  wisdom  which  springs  from 
a  Divine  illumination,  shedding  its  light  upon  an  intellect  spot- 
less as  a  mirror,  and  prepared  by  a  process  of  constant  brighten- 
ing and  cleansing  for  performing  its  allotted  task.  And  not 
merely  does  the  mind  perceive  and  weigh  natural  things  in  the 
scales  of  unbiassed  judgment,  but  it  also  can  apprehend  more 
clearly  its  own  proper  object — moral  and  intellectual  truth. J  It 
sees,  as  others  cannot  see,  the  abstract  world  of  thought,  and  pos- 
sesses a  spirituality,  an  angelic  quickness  of  perception,  a  sponta- 
neity of  intuition,  and  an  accuracy  and  breadth  of  mind,  which  is 
an  earnest  of  the  soul's  perfection,  when  it  shall  rejoice  in  a  closer 


*  For  a  most  interesting  and  profound  treatment  of  the  influence  of  the  moral  state  of  man 
upon  his  intellectual  action,  and  of  goodness  upon  truth,  see  Il.-t  tinker's  Apologie  des  Christen- 
tlutms  Krster  Band,  Der  Beiveis  dea  Christenthums,  Erste  Abthrilung,  Erster  Vortrag,  Der  Religiose 
Zweifel,p.  1-48. 

*  "  Desire  and  sensual  satisfactions  hinder  the  knowledge  of  high  things,  as  it  is  written  : 
'The  bewitching  of  vanity  obscureth  good  things,  and  the  wandering  of  concupiscence  o\er- 
turnetl)  the  innocent  mind.1  Those  persons,  therefore,  who  are  not  so  spiritually  advanced  as 
to  be  perfectly  purified  from  their  desires  and  inclinations,  hut  are  still  somewhat  sensual, 
believe  and  account  those  things  to  be  important  which  are,  in  truth,  of  no  account  in  spiritu- 
ality, bciui:  intimately  connected  With  sense;  they  make  no  aeenuut  of]  and  despise  those 
things  which  are  highly  spiritual,  further  removed  trom  sense,  yea.  sometimes  they  look  upon 
them  as  folly,  as  it  is  written.  'The  sensual  man  perceiveth  not  these  things  that  are  of  the 
Spirit  of  God:  for  it  is  foolishness  to  him.  and  he  cannot  understand.' "  (See  Lewis's  Complete 
M  orks  of  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  VoU  IT.,  p.  ML]     All  writers  on  spiritual  life  insist  on  the  in. 

of  repressing  passion  and  mere  feeling,  that  the  higher  powers  may  have  fair  play. 

t  bet  the  reader  study  the  Sixth  Hook  of  Plat Vs  BawMfa,  and  lie  will  Hud   that   those  quali- 
ties, which,  in    that  philosopher's  opinion,  no  to  form   the  true  philosophie  disposition,  a; 
those  which  are  devi doped  bv  the  monastic  system.     "Those    who  are   abb-   to   apprehend  the 
eternal    and    immutable,    are    phHoeophen;   while    those   who  are    incapable  of  this,  and   who 
wander  in  the  region  of  change  and  multiformitv.  arc  not   philosophers.     .     .      .      Do   you  think 
that  there  is  a  particle  of  difference  between  the  condition  of  blind   persons,  and  the  ai 
those  who  are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  things  as  thev   really  ore,  and  who  pos- 
sess in  their  soul  no  distinct  exemplar,  and  cannot,  like  painters.  fix  their  eves  on  perfect  truth  as 
a  perpetual  standard  of  reterence.  to  be  contemplated  with  the  minutest  care,  before  they  pi 
to  deal  with    earthly   canons   about   things    beautitul.  and  just     and    good— laying    theJM    down 
Where  they  are  required ;  and  where  they  already  exist,  watching   over  their   preservation  1 " 
(Davies  and  Vaughan,  Tlie  Republic,  Book  VI.,  n.  484,  485.) 
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and  more  intimate  union  with  its  Supreme  Reward.  What  is 
brought  about  in  the  moral  order  by  contemplation,  is,  in  its 
measure,  realized  also  in  the  intellectual.  The  doctor-saints  of 
the  Church  possessed  a  kind  of  vision.  The  Angelical,  we  are 
told,  till  we  are  almost  tired,  learnt  his  theology  by  "  prayer," 
through  "divine  illumi nation,"  "at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix," 
"  from  the  mouth  of  Christ."  His  biographers  never  weary  of 
repeating  this,  and  in  saying  it,  they  are  simply  recording  the  per- 
fection of  S.  Thomas  in  the  religious  state.  They  show  the  effects 
of  a  system,  constructed  in  order  to  lead  men  to  love  and  to  em- 
brace truth.  They  manifest  its  workings  in  the  scientific  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  order ;  and  they  seem  to  say 
to  the  "learned"  of  the  present  day:  "If  you  would  be  truly 
scientific  men — men  of  rare  intelligence,  do  not  under-value  the 
methods  of  the  saints,  and  the  systems  constructed  by  the  Church 
for  insuring  to  man  true  activity,  liberty,  and  stability — true 
expansion,  spontaneity,  and  freedom  in  the  search  of  truth."  * 
There   never   was  a  profounder   utterance   than   the   words   of 

Gothe  :— 

"  Wie  Einer  ist,  so  ist  sein  Gott, 
Darum  ward  Gott  so  oft  zu  Spott."  t 

And  whilst  this  is  said,  no  one  for  a  moment  denies  that  what 
in  itself  is  good  may  be  misused.  Corruptiu  opHmi  pessima  is  as 
trite  as  it  is  true.  If  monks  have  been  saints,  monks  have  also 
been  sinners.  The  angels,  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  deacons 
— every  order  has  had  its  tokens  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 
Monks,  before  now,  have  become  apostates,  and  have  turned  athe- 
ists and  infidels.  But  was  it  their  monasticism  that  made  them 
prevaricators  ?  Was  it  not,  rather,  one  of  two :  either  the  demon 
of  pride,  or  the  demon  of  carnality,  which  they  did  not  resist  in 
time,  and  which  finally  enchained  them,  and  then  dragged  them 
from  their  high  estate  into  the  abyss?  If  history — both  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  man's  nature — may  be 
believed,  pride  and  sensuality  form  the  soil  from  which  springs 
that  bitter  and  half-devilish  hatred  with  whirh  men  regard  those 
amongst  their  fellows  who  have  sacrificed  all  that  nature  loves,  for 


*  Does  not  the  following  character  of  the  Angelical,  given  by  Toeeo,  apeak  of  the  trnining 
of  religious  life,  and  is  it  uot  most  beautiful,  and  must  winning?— "■  Ki  at  cuim  pra-dirtus  Doctor 
in  sui  reputatioue  humillimus,  corpore  et  lueutc  piirissiinns,  oration*-  devotus,  rnnsilio  pto\  idiis, 
conversatione  placidus.  caritatc  dinuHiis,  inteliectu  lucidus.  ingenio  aint  iih.  judicio  <•<  rtu*. 
memoria  reteutivus.  a  sensibus  quasi  quotidie  elevatus,  el  omnium  quasi  eoutempttvaa  tempor- 
aliuni,  at  omnium  virtntnm  unus  homo  liaberet  babitns.  ex  quittua  Hibi  ml  merit  tun  ct  alii*  in 
exemplum  similes  producerentur  ett'ectus  ....  Unde  cum  potuissct  Do.  tor  mirabili*  ex 
ilia  stiblimi  speculatione  a  divinis  ad  humana  descendere,  sic  erat  in  convcrsatione  tia.tal.Uis 
et  in  locutione  suavis,  ut  vere  ostcmlcret  a  Christi  forma  se  exempliiritcr  proeedere.  en.jns 
vitam  meruit  et  coiitemplamlo  cognoscere  it  pnedkuuido  doeerequiM  non  pntninr)  n  Deo  t*D- 
tain  liabere  scientiam,  uisi  vivendo  prius  didicisset  ejus  liumilitatc  <lo« ■tnnam."  IBM,.  (Mm,  I  ., 
n.  24,  25,  p.  666.) 

t  Zahme  Xeniem,  IV. 
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high  and  noble  motives.  The  very  sight  of  a  priest,  to  a  man 
given  over  to  leading  a  mere  gross,  natural  life — to  a  man  who 
indulges  his  passions,  and  places  his  heaven  in  making  the  best 
of  earth,  is  unspeakably  distasteful.  He  does  not  take  the  pains 
— indeed,  most  likely,  he  does  not  know  how — to  analyze  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  possesses  his  mind.  But,  if  he  did  try 
and  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  he  would,  most  probably,  discover 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  alternative  latently  suggesting  itself, 
that  either  he  himself  must  be  a  mere  animal,  or  the  priest  must 
be  an  imposter  and  a  hypocrite.  The  mixture,  or  confusion, 
which  would  be  created  in  his  intelligence  by  the  conflict  of  these 
two  ideas,  would  naturally  result  in  an  excessively  painful  feeling, 
and  in  his  turning,  mentally,  at  least,  upon  the  priest,  as  the 
occasion  of  his  suffering.*  Then,  the  nicety  of  the  balance  be- 
tween his  willingness  to  condemn  his  neighbour  of  hypocrisy, 
and  his  secret  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not  he  himself  were 
living  a  low  and  sensual  life,  would  add  to  his  discomfort.  For 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  though  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  known  their  consciences  to  each  other,  it  seldom  happens 
that  a  man  is  able,  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  innocent  when  he  is  guilty;  and  that  one  who  is  really  living 
a  purer,  holier,  and  more  devout  life  than  himself,  is,  in  reality, 
beneath  him  in  the  moral  scale.  In  the  conscience,  more  truths 
are  spoken  than  men  care  to  tell;  and  what  is  more  unpalatable 
to  a  bad  man  than  the  rebuke  administered  to  him  by  his  moral 
sense,  in  reality  through  the  influence  of  one  who  lives  a  life,  and 
displays  a  set  of  principles,  which  are  the  direct  condemnation  of 
his  own  ? 

There  was  a  day  when,  in  this  our  own  country,  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  monastic  life  were  held  in  veneration,  and  when  the 
noblest  and  the  most  pure-minded  in  the  land  looked  upon  the 
poverty  and  obedience  of  Christ,  manifested  in  His  servants,  with 
tenderness  and  unfeigned  regard.f     But  the  day  came  when  the 

*  "  Utque  ilea  in  vidit,  formaque  armisque.  decoram, 
Ingemuit,  vultumque  lata  «d  snspiria  duxit. 
Pallor  in  ore  scdet  :  macies  in  eori>ore  toto: 
Nusquam  recta  sicies :  livent  rubigine  dentes: 

Peetota  telle  rtrant:  Hugaaesl  raJDraa  vcncno. 

Kisns  abest;   nisi  quern  visi  moveie  dnloics. 

Nee  frnitur  smuiio,  vigilacibns  exeita  cnris: 

Stii  ridel  ingratos.  uitaheKcitque  videndo, 

Successus  liomiiuim  :  carpitque  et  carpitnr  una: 

Suppliciumque  suuiu  est." 

(Ovid,  Met.,  Lib.  II.,  n.  774.     Ed.  Delphin.) 
t  See  what,  injustice,  a  Protestant  is  forced  to  say  of  a  man  who,  from  childhood,  loved 
the  monastery  best,  and  was  a  pattern  of  tlie  action  of  monastic   lite  :— "  S.   Ansclm."   si 
Church,  was  "si  great  teacher,  a  great   thinker,  si   gresit   kindler  of  thought   in   other* 
also  anc  \iimph-  of  gallant  and  unselfish  pnhlic  .service,  rendered  without  a  thought  of  his  own 
convenience  or  honour,  to  fnllil  what    seemed  a  plain    duty,  in  itself  very    distasteful,    and  not 
diftienlt  to  evade,  if  he  lisid  wished   to  evade  it.     Penetrated,   too.    as   he  was  by  the   unflinching 
austerity  of  that  hsud  and  stern  time,  he   was    reinemhered    among  men.  less  as  the    i;i> 
who  had  opened  new  piiths  to  thought.  01  sis  the  great  archbishop  who  had  not   heen  afraid  of 
the  face  ot  kings,  or  as  the  severe  restorer  ot  an  uncompromising  and  high-aiming  discipline, 
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sins  of  some,  and  the  imperfections  of  individuals,  were  made  use 
of  as  pretexts,  by  carnal  men,  for  bringing  to  ruin  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  saints  spread  throughout  the  laud.  The  same  odium 
and  detestation  which  William  of  S.  Amour  endeavoured  to  create 
against  monasticism  in  the  Paris  schools,  was  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  the  many,  by  the  envy,  rapacity,  and  spitefulness  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  worldly  in  England.  For,  not 
only  those  who  were  scaudals  to  religion  were  spurned,  but  those 
also  who  manifested  in  their  lives  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
Cross,  were  treated  with  indifference;  and  the  cardinal  principle* 
of  the  perfect  love  of  God— of  genuine  sacrifice,  being  first  misin- 
terpreted and  then  misunderstood,  have  finally  been  scouted  with 
scorn,  or  treated  with  serene  and  unctuous  contempt.*  It  was  an 
awful  change  that  came  over  the  moral  life  of  England,  a  terrible 
eclipse,  when  the  models  of  perfect  heroism  were  taken  down,  and 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  buried  out  of  sight,  or  scattered  to  the 
winds;  an  awful  day,  when  the  exponents  of  the  life  of  Christ 
Crucified  were  nailed,  like  their  Master,  to  the  tree,  or  hung  on  a 
gibbet  for  derision.  What  would  become  of  England's  military 
prowess,  or  of  the  loyalty  of  her  people,  if,  in  del  est  at  ion  of  the 
strategy  of  war,  or  if,  in  abhorrence  of  her  kingly  rule,  the 
statutes  of  her  greatest  generals  were  smashed  to  bits,  on  the  one 
hand;  or  the  emblems  of  the  Queen,  her  arms  and  crown,  were 
broken  to  atoms,  on  the  other?  To  declare,  as  a  palliation,  that 
war  leads  to  bloodshed,  and  sovereignty  leads  to  despotism,  would 
not  be  received  as  any  justilication  by  thinking  men.f  To  de- 
stroy the  rarest  specimens  of  brightest  virtue,  and  then  to  turn 
round,  and  declare,  as  an  excuse,  that  virtue  sometimes  degeneiv 
ates  into  vice,  would  be  to  add  the  foulest  hypocrisy  to  the  most 
brutal  form  of  unmitigated  wickedness. 

than  as  the  loving  and  sympathizing  Christian  brother,  full  of  sweetness,  full  of  affection,  full 
of  goodness,  full  of  allowance  and  patience  for  others,  whom  men  of  all  conditions  liked  to  con- 
verse with,  and  whom  neither  high  nor  low  ever  fell  cold  in  liis  friendship,  at  unnatural  or 
forcid  in  his  condescension.''     (Life  of  S.  Antrim,  Chap.  I., p.  7.) 

*  Plato  tells  us  the  fate  of  the  "just  man"  at  the  hands  of  those  "  who  commend  injustice 
ahove  justice.  They  say  that  in  such  a  situation  the  just  uiau  will  !>.■  scourged,  racked,  fettered, 
will  have  his  eyes  burnt out,  and  at  last,  after  sum- ring  every  kind  of  torture  will  be  crucified:  and 
thus  learn  that  it  is  best  to  resolve  not  to  be,  but  to  seem,  just.  Indeed,  t  hose  words  of  .-Ksehy- 
Iub  [a  man  of  true  simplicity  and  nobleness,  resolved  not  to  seem,  hul  to  be.  good]  are  far  BON 
applicable  tb  the  unjust  man  than  to  the  just.  For  it  is.  in  feet,  the  unjust  man,  they  will 
maintain,  inasmuch  as  he  devotes  himself  to  a  course  which  is  allied  t«.  realit  v.  and  dot m  not 
live  with  an  eye  to  appearances,  who  'is  resolved  uot  to  seem,  but  to  be,  unjust.'  "  (l>a\  to*  and 
Vaughan,  The  Republic,  Book  II.,  p.  44,  n.  362.  J 

t  Plato,  in  constructing  his  Republic,  places  greatest  stress  upon  the  influence,  not  merely 
of  standards  but  on  "  fables"  taught  to  children.  Does  not  the  following,  MMteMl  muttmdU,  ap- 
ply  to  our  day  ?— "  Then  you  are,  aware  that,  in  every  work,  the  beginning  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant part,  especially  in  dealing  with  anything  young  and  tender  f  for  that  is  the  time  when  any 
impression,  which  one  may  desire  to  communicate,  is  most  readily  stamped  and  taken.  Pre- 
cisely so.  Shall  we  then  permit  our  children,  without  scruple,  to  bear  »u>  febfea,  OOMpOMJ 
by  any  authors,  iuditfereutly;  and  so  to  receive  into  their  minds  opinions  generally  the  r. 
of  those  which,  when  they  are  grown  to  manhood  we  shall  think  they  OOghl  to  entertain  J 
No,  we  shall  uot  permit  it  on  any  account.  Then,  apparently,  our  first  .hits  vsill  be  toeierciM 
a  .superintendence  over  the  authors  of  fables— selecting  their  good  productions,  and  rejecting 
the  bad.  And  the  selected  fables  we  shall  advise  our  muses  and  mothers  to  repeal  to  men- 
children,  that  they  may  thus  mould  their  minds  with  the  tables,  even  more  than  the]  shape 
their  bodies  with  their  hands.  But  we  shall  have  to  repudiate  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
are  now  in  vogue."   (Uavies  and  Vaughan,  The  Republic,  Book  II.,  n.  377,  p.  ti5.) 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  ure  coming  to  11  day  when  our  country- 
men will  think  better  of  the  past.  England  is  less  isolated  than 
she  u  us.  The  pestilence  of  the  Reformation  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  larger  views,  and  higher  aims  and  aspirations.*  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  naturalism  and  infidelity  are  absorbing  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  upon  the  other,  there 
is  a  growing  class,  which  is  being  drawn  to  see  through  the  mist 
that  surrounds  them,  and  to  follow  the  higher  dictates  of  their 
hearts.  It  is  something  when  such  pagans  as  Seneca,  and  Epic- 
tetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  appreciated,  for  their  superior 
gifts,  and  for  their  natural  virtue.  It  is  encouraging  when  men 
begin  to  put  what  is  best  in  paganism  on  a  pedestal,  and  to  point 
out  pagan  heroes  as  patterns  upon  which  Christian  men  should 
endeavour  to  mould  their  lives.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  a 
Christian  clergyman  tells  Christian  people  that  they  are  far  below 
the  standard  of  the  infidel.f  It  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  hopeful, 
because,  when  the  depth  of  their  degradation  is  pointed  out  to 
Englishmen,  and  that  by  one  who  is  a  Christian  minister,  and 
who,  with  an  inimitable  simplicity,  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
shame  he  is  thereby  bringing  upon  England's  Christianity — there 
is  some  chance  of  the  thoughtful  perceiving  the  condition  to 
which  the  religion  of  their  country  has  been  reduced.  Not  that 
anyone  would  blame  a  man,  because  he  indicated  the  good  that  is 
in  any  creature,  however  far  from  the  Christian  standard,  provid- 
ed that  he  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  immense  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  ideal.  The  heroism,  the 
courage,  the  truth,  and  the  simplicity  of  life  of  the  worshipper  of 
stocks  and  stones,  can  be  used  as  a  spur  to  urge  on  Christians  to 
a  fuller  performance  of  their  duty; — doubtless.  J     But,  what  is 

*  That  selfishness  which  naturally  results  from  having  abandoned  the  gnat  Christian  ideals, 
and  the  practice  of  heroism  in  religion  as  is  easily  explained,  lias  made  its  way  into  the  arts. 
Speaking  of  Architecture,  for  instance.  Mr.  Ruskin  says:  -There  is  not  a  building  that  I  know 
of.  lately  raised,  wherein  it  is  not  sufficiently  evident  that  neither  architect  nor  builder  lias 
done  his  best.  It  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  modern  work.  All  old  work  nearly  has  in  in 
hard  work.  It  may  be  the  hard  work  of  children,  of  barbarians,  of  rustics;  but  it  is  always 
their  utmost.  Ours  has  constantly  the  look  of  money's  worth,  of  ••topping  abort  wherever  and 
whenever  we  can,  of  a  lazy  compliance  with  low  conditions:  never  of  a  fair  potting  forth  of  our 
strength  .  .  .  let  us  confess  our  poverty  or  our  parismony.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  how 
HUMS  we  are  to  do.  but  Of  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  it  is  not  S  question  of  doing  more,  but  Of  doing 
better.  1)0  not  let  us  boss  our  roots  with  wretched,  half -worked,  blunt-edged  rosettes;  do  not 
let  11s  Hank  our  gates  with  rigid  imitations  of  medueval  statuary.  Such  things  are  mere  insults 
to  common  sense,  and  only  untit  us  for  feeling  the  nobility  of  their  prototpyes."  (See  The  Seven 
Lamp»  <»/  Architecture,  by  John  Ruskin,  A.M.,  Chai>.  I.,  p.  19,  20.) 

t  •'  And  yet  with  all  our  knowledge  and  enlightenment,  WO    fall   far   short   of  some  of  them 

[the  Pagans]  j  we  are  less  stern  with  our  faults,  leas  watchful,  less  self-denying,  less  tender  to 

one  another.   .   .  .   We  ought  to  have  attained  to  far  loft  ier  mora!  altitudes  than  they,  but  we  hOTS 

not Borne  of  these  heathens  showed  themselves  to  be  nobler,  loftier,  holier,  freer 

from  vanity,  freer  from  meanness,  freer  from  special  pleading,  freer  from   falsehood,  more  spir- 
itual, more  reasonable— on  some  points,  even  more  enlightened,  than  many  anions  Ottrash  I 
Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  virtue,  and  zeal,  and  Integrity,  and  consistency,  even  in  heathen 
lives,  mas  -produce,  at  least ,  .some    infinitesimal   effect    in   arousing   sonic    of  us  t" 

■  something  more  high  and  neroieal  In  religion  than  the  present  age  afleetath ' "    (Svv  Seekert 
after  Ood,  by  the  Ber.  P.  w.  Parrar,  ma.,  k.  B,  B.    Prguoc,  p.  a.i 

t  Professor  M.  Ott.  of  Hot  I  v»  ill,  has  shown  the  real  position  of  Seneca  ami  the  pagans  in  their 
relation  to  Christ  ianitv  in  a  verv  remarkable  paper  in  the  Theoloouche  QttartalackriJt  (Drittes 
Quartaiheft Tubingen,  18T0) beaded i    "Die  Huiuauitatslehreu  heidnleeher  PhUosnbk  um  die 

Zcit  Christi."    After  allowing  what  Scueca  and  others  did,  Professor  Ott  says :    M  Duich  solche 
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dangerous  and  confusing  in  the  extreme  is,  when  a  teacher  of 
morality  manifestly  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  ignores,  the  distinct 
line  that  should  be  drawn  between  pagan  and  Christian  virtue, 
and  the  motive  which  should  give  soul  and  life  to  human  action 
since  the  Incarnation;  when  teachers  see  little  difference  between 
the  courage  of  Epictetus,  and  that  of  S.  Francis;  between  the 
truthfulness  of  Seneca,  and  that  of  S.  Dominic ;  between  the  up- 
rightness of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  that  of  S.  Bernard  or  S.  Nor- 
bert — when,  in  a  word,  Christianity  and  heathenism  are  coupled 
together  in  the  moral  order,  the  "  saints"  of  the  one  standing  side 
by  side  with  the  Saints  of  the  other,  it  is  time  to  look  forward  to 
the  general  break-up  of  everything  like  the  reality  of  a  Christ- 
like life.  Where  the  supernatural  is  ignored,  or  denied,  that 
which  issues  from  the  supernatural,  will,  of  a  certainty,  be  mis- 
understood.* Saints  that  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  do  not 
grow  from  heaven,  will  be  like  the  earth,  earthly ;  and  hence  men 
see  little  incongruity  in  placing  the  Christian  ideals  on  a  line 
with  the  heroes  of  philosophy.  Those  who  have  not  the  gift  to 
see,  farther  than  the  natural  eye  will  carry  them,  into  the  lives  of 
the  saints  of  God — whose  history  is  an  enigma,  without  a  recog- 
nition of  the  action  of  grace  in  the  supernatural  order — will  very 
possibly  perceive  in  them,  not  only  much  which  is  unintelligible, 
but  something,  also,  which  will  shock.  They  can  grasp  the  pigan 
conception  with  much  greater  readiness.  The  stoic's  virtues  are 
comprehensible  enough.  He  is  no  foreigner,  speaking  a  strange 
language,  practising  strange  customs,  and  holding  views  which 
are  extravagant,  and  wanting  .in  hard,  common,  worldly  sense. 
Still,  it  may  be  opined  that  some  men  in  the  Anglican  Chuicli 
look  further,  and  see  somewhat  beyond  the  bare  flesh-and-blood 
materialism  of  mere  natural  religion  ;  and  that  they  are  becoming 
daily  more  sensible  to  the  incongruity  of  speaking  in  the  same 
breath  of  Socrates  and  S.  Anselm,  of  Seneca  and  S.  Thomas,  of 
Epictetus  and  S.  Paul,  and  of  Aurelius  and  S.  Polycarp,  or  S. 
Justin  Martyr.  They  will  by  degrees,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  look 
higher  than  paganism  for  their  model  men.    They  will  no  longer 

mid  nhnliehe  Bewegnngen  auf  dem  geistlKen  (h-hiet  imi  die  Z.-it  Christi  hat  sicli  drr  Hoden 
geloekert,  der  den  ftunen  dee  Bvafflgeffnms  eufuehmen  sollte,  hat  die  Vorsehnng  mitten  miter 
den  Dorngestrftppen  dee  Heidenthnms  Raatfelder  tin  das  Chrtotenthum  bestelll  and  hergertab- 
tet.  Denn  sblasferhaft  tm  QroMen  die  site  Well  geworden  War,  war  es  doch  Dtohtlauter 
Sunipf  und  Mnder  dex  Ferworfenhett,  dem  die  Christusreliglon  gleiohsam  eingepflanst,  werden 
Bollte."    (;>.  400.) 

*  Any  thinking  man   who  traces   the    fall   of  individuals  Mid    <>f  nations,   will    discover   the 

genesis  of  their  gradual  decay  to  arise,  first,  from  some  weakness;  then,  from  a  habit  Formed 
m  consequence  of  ludnlging  in  that  weakness.  After  the  habil  has  become  a  second  nature  by 
repetition,  moral  and  intellectual  blindness  is  the  inevitable  oonseqnenoe— thai  is.  the  oon- 
scienoe  becomes  seared,  and  the  mind  ceases  to  apprehend  the  deoraination  which  has  been 

produced.    Ind l,  at  length  it  begins  to  maintain  thai  the  new  nature  which  ha-  been  created 

to  a  good  one;  false  maxims  are  formed,  falling  in  with  the  dictates  of  this  corrupted  state  ol 
being,  and  evil  takes  the  place  of  good,  paganism  takes  the  place  of  Christianltv,  self-lndnh 

genes  of  restraint,  the  natural  man  supplants  the  supernatural,  and  the  monastic  principle  make! 
way  for  moderated  sensuality,  and  respectable  self-iudulgeuoe. 
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be  content  with  mere  natural  virtue.  They  will  yt -am  after 
Christian  heroism,  and  long  to  fix  their  eves  upon  a  Divine  orig- 
inal, and  never  be  content  till  they  have  before  them  the  highest 
pattern  of  all  human  and  Divine  perfection,  of  natural  and  Riper- 
natural  virtue — and  that  displayed  in  its  subliniest  form — in  the 
linage  of  Christ  crucified,  and  of  those  noble  saints  who,  out  of 
sheer  love  for  Him,  have  been  crucified  together  with  Him.* 

And  what  is  the  out-come  of  this  love  and  reverence  for 
Christ  ?  It  is  this  :  that  he  who  admires  the  original,  admires  the 
copy  also,  and  admires  it  in  proportion,  as  it  is  true  to  the  original. 
He  who  loves  and  reverences  Christ,  and  bears  a  personal  love  for 
Him,  will  love  those  nearest  to  Him  and  dearest,  and  most  re- 
sembling Him.  He  will  see  in  the  monastic  system,  not  a  harsh, 
minute,  meaningless,  and  enslaving  complication  of  rules  and  ob- 
servances— a  mere  military  system  of  police  ;  but  a  large  and  lov- 
ing method  of  truly  Christianizing  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  \ 
He  will  detect,  in  the  essential  elements  of  religious  life,  in  the 
practice  of  chastity,  obedience  and  poverty,  under  vow,  that  qual- 
ity which  beams  forth,  with  radiant  light,  in  every  action,  and  in 
every  word  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  he  will  be  able  to 
imagine,  with  all  his  thought,  no  method  of  multiplying  the  Life 
and  character  of  our  Lord  upon  the  earth,  more  effective  or  suc- 
cessful than  that  which  is  based  upon  Evangelical  perfection.  He 
who  loves  Christ  and  thinks  Him  great  and  noble,  though  he  may 
not  hold  Him  to  be  Divine,  cannot,  without  committing  a  flagrant 
breach  of  logic  and  consistency,  reject  the  beauty  of  the  monastic 
life,  which  turns  out  monastic  men ;  for  no  man,  unless  he  be  a 
hypocrite  or  an  idiot,  can  detest  in  the  copy  what  he  admires  in 
the  original. 

If  Englishmen  would  measure  monastic  and  religious  life  by 
the  rule  of  the  Cross,  they  would  possess  the  key  to  many  an 
enigma.     If  they  would  judge  an  organism  by  the  spirit  which 

*  How  profoundly  Hettinger  speaks  of  the  difference  between  Christ  our  model,  and  the 
•wise  men  of  the  heathen :    ,rAuch  die  antike  Welt,"  he  says.  "  hatte  Ideale  einea  Weieen; 

nhi-r  os  warcn  audi  nur  Ideale.  nit-  sincl  sir    Leben    und  Wirklichkcit    geworden,     L'nd  selhst   in 

Jenen,  welche  die  Weisheii  lehrten,  \\  it-  gross  lit  der  Abatand  ■wiechen  Wort  and  That.  Lehre 
and  Leben  I  Blleb  dooh  selbai  der  Beete  anter  den  Beeaeren  der  Voraeit  eeiner  Lehre  ntcht 
git  lvn  da  er  In  der  Stunde  vor  aeinem  Tode  dem  Aberglanbeu  seines  Volkea  huldtgte.  Rich  I  so 
eiiristns.  Wie  er  Uhrte,  to  Ubte  er  wie  er  lebte,  to  $tarb  er.  Ba  ist  dieM  ein  Kh-kUng  Ton  Wort 
uud  That,  von  Lehre und  Leben,  wteerttnr  efnmoi  in  der  Weltgeschlchte,  ebatg  in  [hoi  • 
enenist-  Ba  1st  die  Ide*  und  WirkHeJUeeU  Bugletchwteeeaetne  LeDenabeaeureiber  indent  k 
Wort  luaammengefaaal  baben :  ea  fins  Jesui  an  in  thun  und  en  Uhreiu''  (See  Der  Brxce'u  tU» 
Christ*  .ithinns.  ZwetU  dbthk  Enter  Vorirag,  p.  BOO,  hoj.) 

t  Though  Mr.  Churoh  writes  naeefnlly,  In  his  lu>  qf  s.  Anmtm,  it  cannot  ba  expected  that 
he  ahould  be  able  to  fiathom  the  depth  of  the  luonaatio  principle.  How  different  a  view  froiu 
Dr.  Nrw  uiau'i  t$,  and  comparatively  how  shallow  is  the  following  : 

thought  of  monastic  lite  was  thai  it  was  a  warfare,  a  miHtta,  and  a  monaefc  imp  or 

barrack  :   there  was  continual  drill  and  exercise,  early  hours,  fixed  times,  appointed  taakl 

tare,  stern  punlahment;  watchfulness  waa  to  i>e  Ineoaaant,  Obedience  prompt  and  abaolul 

man  was  to  have  a  will  of  hla  own,  no  man  was  to  rannnnr ;    .    .    .    traiuinga  ,    .    . 

as  in  a  regiment  or  ship's  crew  w  hich  is  to  do  good  sen  Ice."     (See  /. 

p.  43,  It.)     hike  most  outsiders.  Mr.  Church  sees  t  lie  regular  and  ordered  mo 

blebodv,  but  be  has  not  grasped  the    true  character  of   the  soul.      ••  The  governing  thought  of 

monastic  life"  ia  rather  ptffOf,  ikm  \\..i. 
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inhabits  it,  and  not  ignorantly  condemn,  from  outside,  what  they 
cannot  straightway  understand,  they  would  speedily  begin  to  per- 
ceive how  mighty  a  power  of  order,  stability,  and  reverence,  monas- 
ticism  might  be,  amidst  the  turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  this 
anarchical  world.*  For  what  are  the  three  crying  evils  of  the 
present  age  ?  The  first,  is  it  not  a  brutalizing  immorality  amongst 
the  people,  and  a  refined  lewdness  amongst  the  rich  ?  Is  not  the 
second  an  overweening  regard  for  material  prosperity  ?  and  the 
third,  a  license  and  liberty  of  will  without  control  ?  And,  to  add  a 
fourth,  is  there  not  an  instability  of  mind,  and  an  infidelity  of  heart, 
which,  like  some  terrible  disease,  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  all 
genuine  belief?  Now,  what  is  the  principle  of  monasticism  but 
the  very  reverse  and  corrective  of  all  this  ?  f  What  is  it  but 
preaching  on  the  house-top— preaching,  in  the  practice  of  a  life, 
the  law  of  purity,  spiritual-miudedness  and  subordination  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  grand  manifestation  of  stability  and  truthful  faith, 
which,  if  men  would  not  imitate,  they  would  be  constrained,  at  all 
events  to  admire  ?  What  would  monasticism  in  England  be  at 
this  hour,  but  a  display  of  the  principles  of  social  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  salvation— but  a  continual  reminder,  bringing  before 
men's  consciousness  and  imagination  the  fact  that  the  supernatu- 
ral virtues  of  religion  have  not  died  out ;  and  that,  if  future  and 
inevitable  disorder  and  ruin  are  to  be  prevented,  it  will  alone  be 
done  by  introducing  those  principles  of  stability,  of  subordina- 
tion, and  of  self-restraint,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  monastic 
life  ?t 

*  This  is  one  of  the  miseries  encouraged  by  so  much  printing  and  desultory  reading.  Men 
who  write,  have  no  time  to  think.  Those  who  read,  do  not  study— !>ut  the*  xkim.  Few  go  be • 
low  the  surface  :  fewer  still,  meditate.  Thus,  prejudice,  old  associations,  thoughts  end  views 
that  have  heen  made  to  order,  are  upheld,  as  fresh  aud  new  as  if  they  possessed  the  Immor- 
tality of  truth  itself!  Men  are  content  with  their  stock-in-trade,  aud  look  upon  views 
different  from  their  own  as  the  fashion  of  the  foreigner;  or,  it  they  happen  to  be  Hie  prin- 
ciples eud  persuasions  of  their  forefathers,  as  antiquated  or  exploded  Judgments  or  opinions, 
which  might  have  passed  muster  in  their  day,  hut  Which  no  more  become  the  present  age  than 
would  the  costumes  which  were  worn  by  those  who  maintained  them.  .  .  .  Lei  men  only 
meditate;  letthose  who  write,  think;  let  those  who  read,  study;  and  the  value  of  rever- 
ence, purity,  love,  aud  adoration  in  a  social,  nay,  and  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  will  bo 
recognized  in  course  of  time — men  will  admire,  and  not  spurn  the  monk. 

tTosti  shows  the  intimate  connection  of  monasticism  with  Christ  and  the  Church  :— "  [/tdeale 
Christiauo,"  he  says,  "  percorrea  tutte  le  forme  delta  primitive  Chiesa,  dioo  11  riverelncom- 
inune,  l'affrontare  le  morte,  l'innoceuza  dei  costumi.  e  in  oissunadi  queste  posavaeomeln 
parole  supreme  di  se  stesso.  Solo  nelle  Vergini  e  nei  Padri  del  deserto  posava,  corns  In  snpn  ma 
forma,  die  il  determiuava  e  l'espriineva  perfettemante.  Pel  celibate  e  pel  ruonachlsmo  sap- 
piaino  che  la  Chiesa  uou  solo  conosce,  ma  sente  11  Cristo.  Per  la  qual  eosa,  quelle  non  aono 
istituzioni,  ma  natural!  manifestazioui  di  un  morale  Individuo,  quale,  •  •  la  Chiesa  che  svolge  pel 
seutimeuto la  coscienza  del  Cristo.  Clii  vuol  sapere  delta  orlgtne  delcelibato  e  <l»-l  monacuismo 
cattolico,  non  deve  audare  a  iuterrogare  seritture  e  tradtsioui,  perche  perderebbe  il  tempu  e  la 
speranza  di  vincere  1  contradditori  di  quel dne fatti :  ma egll  deve  assorgeree  alia  eeonomia 
pslcologica  delle  Chiesa,  e  trovera  come  il  celihato  ed  llmonacato  non  sia  legge  bandits  da 
alcuu  uonio,  ma  sia  un  fatto  che  obbediooe  alle  leggi  generall  dell' umao  sentlmento."  (/v<<- 
leyomenialla  Storia  Universaledclla  Chiesa,  Vol.  I..  Cap.  HI.,  p.  180,  Kh) 

*  The  three  great  virtues  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  have  before  now  1 n  called 

by  English  critics  the  "dead  virtues.'"  'it  is  the  tendency  of  dippaut  and  smart  writers  t.i  make 
sharp  hits  at  what  can  much  easier  be  ridiculed,  than  fully  understood,  Fhppanoj  and  smart- 
ness Would  have  no  play,  if  serious  matters  had  to  lie  treated  in  a  serious  manner.  The  eril 
which  arises  from  such  superticialness  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.    The  very  foundations  of 

society  at  length  begin  to  be  tampered  with;  frivolity  becomes  the  order  of  the  day,  and n 

by  degrees  become  unable  to  appreciate  the  relative' value  of  principles  and  of  thing*  When 
a  man  does  not  see  the  difference  between  trilling  with  a  crest  or  tile,  and  trilling  with  a 
foundation-stone— if  he  be  a  tritier— the  house  which  he  amuses  himself  with  will  not  stand 
long. 
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If  men  will  see  the  power  of  these  principles,  let  them  study 
them  as  illustrated  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Let  them 
see  whal  bis  life  did.  Clever  infidels  cannot  jeer  at  him,  for  they 
know  that  he  was  cleverer  than  they  ;  heresy  itself  treats  him  with 
marked  respect;  the  Eastern  and  the  Jew  pay  him  exceptional 
honor.  Whilst  the  prince  of  dialecticians,  he  is  the  gentlest  and 
tenderest  of  companions;  whilst  his  breadth  and  largeness  of 
mind  are  of  the  proportions  of  a  giant,  he  is  precise  and  minute 
in  the  observance  of  his  rule;  whilst  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
wridest  and  freest  charity,  he  is  uncompromising  in  his  mainte- 
nance of  truth,  and  fearless  in  his  condemnation  of  error;  whilst 
possessing  all  the  stability  and  balance — the  habit  of  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  Benedictine,  he  manifests  all  the  highest  gifts  of 
the  active  and  chivalrous  S.  Dominic.  And,  no  doubt,  this  per- 
fection of  character  in  him  was  based  upon  a  happy  disposition 
and  rare  natural  gifts;  but  these  were  perfected  by  the  practices 
of  religion,  and  they  were  developed  and  brought  to  perfection 
under  the  influence  of  the  holy  vows. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  the  Angelical  an  isolated  one.  He  did  not 
become  what  he  was  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  system  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  but  through  its  workings  upon  his  heart 
and  mind.*  The  animating  centre-principle,  or  soul  of  monastic 
life,  when  once  it  masters  a  man  or  woman  in  its  fullness,  of  a 
necessity  lifts  up  the  mind,  enlarges  the  heart,  and  ennobles  the 
entire  being.  When  men  tell  us  that  the  scope  of  religious  life 
is  to  fight — to  become  soldiers  of  Christ;  or  that  it  is  peace  or 
rest — that  men  may,  undisturbed  by  creatures,  contemplate  the 
Creator,  they  do  not  express  the  vital  idea  of  the  monastic 
state.f  It  is  war,  yes — to  repel  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy  of 
Him  we  love ;  it  is  peace  and  rest,  yes — to  live  and  bask  in  His 
beautiful  light,  and  to  breathe  securely  under  His  immediate  1 
but  it  is  more  than  this, it  is  not  simply  resting  and  fighting:  it  is 
something  that  nerves  the  arm  to  combat,  and  soothe  the  heart 
into  repose.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  principle  of  heroic  lure,  thrown 
into  system  by  the  saints; — love,  for  it  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
entire  being — the  venturing  all  for  Him,  with  the  hope  of  serving 

*  For  a  beautiful  aoeonnt  of  the  monastic  virtues  of  the  Angelical,  see  besides  Tocco  and 
Touron,  Frigerlo'fl  VUa  <H  >'.  Tomato  V Aquino,  Ltbro  Seoondo,  Dt&Xt  I'irtii,  Oetp,  /..  />.  65;  Cap.  X. , 

p.   119. 

t  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  proportion  as  tin-  power  of  the  Catbollc  faith  decreases  in  ft 
nation,  in  that  same  proportion  the  personal  loveofChrisI  as  Man-God,  with  body  and 

with  features  and  expression,  and  human  heart  and  feelings,  as  well  as  with  Divinity,  dli 
in  the  eonseienees  of  the  men  who  eompose  it.  and  an  abstraction  is  consequently  set  up  in  thr 
place  of  the  real  living  Christ.  For  if  it  he  not  Christ,  as  He  is  in  reaiit  v.  t  hat  men  love  :  it 
must  he  something  which  is  not  Christ,  or  at  best,  an  ahst  taction,  which  can  Save  no  soul,  and 
pour  grace  into  no  heart.  Honest  men  fall  hack  upon  duty,  honour,  self-respect,  the  feeling 
of  a  gentleman,  personal  diguity,  and  the  likt — in  a  word,  they  fall  hack  upon  mlf ;  ami  when 
unci'  a  man  or  a  nation  habitually  makes  that  blunder,  the  consequence  is  Inevitable,  viz..  pi  i- 
vate  judgment;  then,  anarch;*  In  religious  thought;  next,  rationalism  and  tndiflerenee;  and 
dually, general,  moral,  and  intellectual  corruption. 
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Him  with  more  clevotedness,  and  of  offering  Him  the  heart,  with 
a  larger,  a  more  sovereign,  and  exclusive  charity;— heroic,  because 
self,  with  life  and  death,  and  all  the  world  can  offer,  or  passion  01 
affection  hold  out,  is  trodden  upon,  and  spurned,  through  the 
mighty  energy  of  the  soul  which  has  one,  swift,  direct,  unswerving 
aim— that  of  being  His,  and  His  only ;  and  working  for  Him,  and 
for  Him  alone.  When  the  spirit  is  once  thus  affected,  then,  it, 
may  bravely  fight,  or  gently  rest,  according  as  the  voice  of  duty  to 
the  Supreme  Love  of  the  monk's  heart  speaks  to  his  conscience. 
It  was  this  high  holocaustic  love  which  made  men  saints.  It  was 
this  devotion  that  made  S.  Anthony,  S.  Pachomius,  S.  Basil,  S. 
Benedict,  S.  Francis,  S.  Dominic,  and  the  other  great  founders  of 
Keligious  Orders,  lights  to  the  world  in  days  of  darkness  and 
storm.  Man  may  do  much  ;  natural  virtue  is  beautiful ;  courage, 
simplicity,  truth,  and,  sometimes,  even  purity,  can  spring  from 
innate  uprightness  of  character;  but  it  is  love  alone  that  can  do 
great  things,  resist  violent  temptations,  persevere  in  arduous  ways, 
and — with  elasticity  of  step,  and  abandonment  of  devoted i 
run  the  way  of  God's  commandments,  through  all  the  chequered 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.*  The  heroism  of  the  Cross  is  not  a 
work  which  is  carried  out  by  fits  and  starts;  it  is  not  the  bare 
performance  of  one  high  act  of  sacrifice,  which  requires  some 
great  effort,  and  then  is  over;  but  it  is  the  long  strain  of  a  life's 
service;  a  systematic  progression,  and  steady  advance  out  of  the 
darkness  of  self,  and  the  mists  of  the  creature,  into  the  fair  open  - 
into  the  broad  expanses  and  clear  distances  where  rests  the  Spi rit- 
ual City  of  the  supernatural  world.  Yes,  and  in  the  advance, 
as  creature-ties  fall  away,  and  the  soul  feels  itself  more  and  more 
free,  then  the  pure  air  of  a  heavenly  atmosphere  fills  the  lungs, 
and  invigorates  the  whole  frame,  imparting  to  the  creature  of  clay 
the  power  of  heaven,  and  fashioning  selfish,  cowardly,  blinded 
man  into  a  model  of  heroism,  of  purity,  and  of  Christian  cour- 
age. 

If  Englishmen  could  only  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  ears — fix  their  eyes  on  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  listen  to  the 
accents  of  the  saints — the  democratic  wave,  which  is  threatening 


*  What  is  monastic  life,  after  all.  but  carrying  out,  in  its  fullest  meaning  and  widest  •COM, 
the  principle  of  "  Frui  et  utv  of  8.  Augustine,  wliicli  was  bo  often  insisted  on  by  the  Scholas- 
tics, and  by  the  Lombard  in  particular?— "  Frui  euim  est  sniore  altcui  rei  inhasrere  propter 
•eipsam.  Uti  autem,  quod  in  usnm  venerlt  ad  id  quod  amas  obtineudum  referre,  utaiuen 
sniandum est.  Ham usus lllicitns,  abusus  potiusvel  abusio  oomlnandus  est.  Quotnodo-ergo, 
si  essenras  peregrin!,  qui  beats  rlrerenisl  in  patris  oon  possemus,  eaqne  peregrinallone  utiqiie 
miserl  etniisenam  Unlre  oapientes,  in  patriatn  redtre  rellemus,  opnsessel  rei  terrestribus  vd 

mariiiis  vehiculis  qnlbus  liteuduiu  essel  ul    ad  patriaui,  qua  fruciidum    erat,    pei-venire    vulerc- 

iuus  ...  in  hnJns  mortalitatis  vita  peregrinantes  a  Domino  (2  Cor.,  v., 6.)  Hi  redtre  in 
patriam  ▼olnmus,  ubi  beat!  esse  possimus,  ntendnm  est  hoe  mundo.  non  fruendum:  ul  InrM- 
bilia  Dei,  per  Si  qua  facta  sunt,  intellects  conspioiantur  [Bom.  T., 30.),  hoo est.  ul  do  corporal!' 
bus  temporallbusque  rebus  ssterna  el   spirttualia  oaplamus."    (/><•  Doetrina  OkrtaHmna,  Lis.  X 

Cap.  IV.,  p.  20,  21.     Patrol.  Lat.,  Tom.  XXXIV.     Mlgne.) 
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to  level  down  everything  in  England,  might  be  broken  in  its 
force ;  and  that  scourge,  which  only  those  who  are  deluded  by  a 
false  security  do  not  perceive,  might  be,  in  part  at  Least,  averted. 
Nations  cannot  last  long  in  stability  without  religion.  Nations 
with  a  sham  religion,  or  an  imperfect  dogmatic  teaching,  will  be 
hypocritical  in  morals,  or  faulty  in  their  rule  of  life  ;  and  nations 
which  are  founded  in  insincerity,  and  act  on  an  untruth,  will,  wit  h 
that  certainty  with  which  a  cause  produces  its  effect,  in  due  course 
of  time,  break  up,  fall  to  pieces,  and  cease  to  possess  an  organic 
form.  A  nation  which  habitually  breaks  the  law  of  God  will  soon 
lose  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  men. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  principles  of  monastic 
life — that  is,  of  the  highest  and  noblest  dictates  of  Christianity — 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  Angelical,  in  confronting,  as  he 
did,  rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  engaged,  not  in  a  work  of 
second-rate  importance,  but  in  a  warfare  upon  which  political  as 
well  as  religious  life  depended.  The  stronghold  of  religion  was 
being  attacked.  He  repelled  the  onslaught,  and  established  the 
citadel  of  Christian  heroism  and  perfection  on  a  firmer  and  wider 
basis  than  before. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOL  II,  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


Tins  volume  completes  the  sketch  of  8.  Thomas,  determines  Ma  position  in 
the  Schools  as  a  Theologian,  contrasts  him  with  the  classical  Fathers  of  the 
Ancient  Church,  and  opens  out  the  sources,  describes  the  character,  and 
indicates  the  practical  scope  of  his  crowning  work,  the  "Summa  Thedtogica.'" 

The  "  8wmma  Tkeoloatea"  is  a  mighty  synthesis,  thrown  into  technical  and 
Scientific  form,  of  the  Catholic  traditions  of  East  and  "West,  of  the  infallible 
dicta  of  the  Sacred  Page,  and  of  the  most  enlightened  conclusions  of  human 
reason,  gathered  from  the  soaring-  intuitions  of  the  Academy,  and  the  rigid 
severity  of  the  Lyceum. 

Its  author  was  a  man  endowed  with  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  three 
great  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy  :  he  possessed  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
precision  of  Socrates,  the  analytical  keenness  of  Aristotle,  and  that  yearning 
after  wisdom  and  light  which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  "Plato  the 
divine,"  and  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
highest  intuitions  of  religion.  He  had  more  than  this:  the  mere  natural 
talent  of  the  greatest  of  mankind  would  be  inadequate  to  the  construction  of 
such  a  master-piece  as  the  **  Summa"  of  S.  Thomas.  The  Stagyrite  himself, 
with  his  piercing  intellect,  who  is  so  matchless  while  dealing  with  secular 
philosophy,  when  he  attempts  to  soar  up  to  the  Divinity,  staggers,  as  if  struck 
by  the  Hand  of  God,  or  proves  himself  little  better  than  a  clumsy  charlatan. 
Something  beyond  natural  keenness  and  cultivated  sagacity  is  required  in 
one  who  would  deal  successfully  with  the  supernatural  world  of  grace  and 
glory.  Before  rising  into  this  finer  atmosphere,  the  soul  must  be  steeped  in 
supernatural  light,  and  comforted  by  an  element  more  potent  far  than  the 
strongest  flame  of  the  active  intellect:  in  fact,  an  angelic  man,  leading  a 
stainless  life,  ahnost  as  if  he  had  never  suffered  taint  in  nature,  alone  would 
be  capable  of  receiving  into  his  spirit,  and  of  drawing  out  before  the  world, 
the  vast  and  complicated  scheme  of  the  divine  economy,  and  the  typical 
figure  of  what  a  man  should  be.  Compare  the  Kth'u-s  of  the  Stagyrite  with 
the  "  Summa  Theolog'ua"  and  the  Tlm&us  of  Plato  with  our  Saint's  theory 
of  religious  life,  and  the  contrast  will  act  with  the  force  of  demonstration. 

The  Angelical,  besides  possessing   the  endowments  of  the  three  Greek 
masters,   was  lifted  into  a  finer  and  purer  atmosphere  than  they.     Whilst 
they  lay  amongst  the  idolaters  in  the  camp,  he  went  through  the  cloud  up 
the  mountain  of  Revelation,  and  conversed  with  the  mighty  men  of  I 
and  there,  on  that  elevated  platform,  away  from  the  mist  of  earth  and   the 
din  of  life,  he  garnered  into  the  chambers  of  his  memory  the  rich  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  conceived  the  leading  outlines  of  the  M  Summa  Th 
His  timbre  of  mind,  the  keynote  to  his  whole  career,  is  not  merely  super- 
natural, it  is  Benedictine  and  Patristic      His  width,  his  depth,  his  catholic 
grasp,  speak  of  the  Desert  Athletes,  the  Eastern  Fathers,  ana  the  impn 
the  Roman  will.     These  master-influences  not  only  ripened  and  mellowed  his 
natural  character  and  gifts,  but  they  helped  to  enrich  and  enlarge  his  vision 
— they  taught  his  reason   to  expand  in   proportion   to  the  great n< 
Truth  which  was  presented  to  its  view.     And  since  S.  Thoi.  .  as  it 

were  by  heart,  the  main  writings  of  the  Fatheis,  his  plastic  mind  must  fa 
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been  deeply  affected  by  their  gentleness  of  sympathy,  their  force  of  intellect, 
and  the  giant  purpose  of  their  lives.  For,  unlike  himself,  they  did  not  veil 
themselves  away  from  the  sight  of  men  when  they  took  up  their  pens  to 
write ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  beautiful  frankness  and  simplicity,  they 
wove  their  own  portraits  in  amongst  their  teachings,  and  that  with  a  grace 
and  an  unconsciousness  of  self,  which  are  amongst  the  most  charming  mani- 
festations of  single-minded  genius. 

Thus  the  great  Angelical  drew  two  things  from  a  patristic  source  :  the  tra- 
dition of  Apostolical  religion,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  the  perfections,  in  the 
active  order,  of  the  Christian  man.  His  " Summa  Theoloffiea"  expresses 
scientifically  all  that  is  most  important  in  the  accumulated  teaching  of  the 
Ancient  Saints ;  whilst  his  own  personal  life  displays,  in  the  highest  order  of 
human  energy,  the  dominant  principles  which  animated  them.  The  ruling 
Christ-principle  of  S.  Benedict  came  originally  from  the  East.  The  heart  of 
S.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  was  warmed  by  the  same  sacred  tire  as  burnt  in  the 
bosom  of  the  patriarch  of  Latin  monks.  The  great  classic  Doetors  of  East 
and  West,  those  eight  noble  columns  which  so  majestically  rapport  the  Holy 
Ark,  spring  from  a  monastic  j>edestal.  That  principle  which  penetrated  their 
beings  like  a  thread  of  supernatural  heroism,  and  gave  oneness  to  their  career 
and  unity  to  their  aim,  pierced  into  the  spirit  of  the  Angelical  as  well,  and 
became  a  tie  of  brotherhood  between  him  and  the  early  athletes,  between  his 
character  and  theirs,  and  stamped  its  royal  signature  upon  the  "Summa 
Ifieologica." 

This  "  Summa"  represents  in  theory  what  S.  Thomas  and  the  Fathers 
were  in  practice  :  it  is  not  only  a  powerful  machine  for  creating  Theologians, 
but  also  a  mighty  instrument  for  educating  Men :  its  aim  is  to  reproduce  the 
patristic  character  as  well  as  the  patristic  mind. 

Thus,  the  fact  of  the  lives  of  the  classic  Fathers  occupying  a  considerable 
space  in  the  present  volume  is  accounted  for  at  once.  Their  biographies  offer 
the  best  index  to  the  nature  of  those  writings  which  form  the  principal 
materials  of  which  the  " Summa"  is  composed  ;  whilst  the  character  <>t"  the 
Angelical  himself  was  greatly  influenced  by  their  practical  example.  Though 
living  in  a  scholastic  age,  he  evidently  was  not  cast  in  the  ordinary  scholastic 
mould  ;  his  simplicity  and  force  are  of  the  best  days  of  the  East ;  his  calibre 
and  breadth  speak  of  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  and  8.  Augustine.  His  logic 
was  almost  the  only  connection  he  had  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Schools, 
which  represent,  with  brilliant  exceptions,  a  contentious  and  comparatively 
minute  and  feeble  class  of  Theologians.  This  can  only  be  realised  by  com- 
paring the  columnal  Saints  with  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Age  :  then,  it 
becomes  clear  at  a  glance,  that  S.  Thomas  was  not  so  much  a  scholastic,  as  a 
Father,  who  lived  in  the  mediaeval  time,  and  aimed  at  reproducing  the  spirit 
of  the  Patristic  Doctors,  and  at  giving  to  the  world  the  scientific  exposition  of 
their  united  teaching. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  Patrology,  however  accurate,  would  not  suffice 
for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  synthesis  of  Christian  Truth.  Two  rays  of 
light  affect  the  Catholic  mind,  and  offer  it  a  double  illumination  :  that  01  the 
supernatural  revelation  of  the  Written  and  Spoken  Word,  and  that  which  is 
proper  to  the  intellect  itself.  These,  proceeding  from  a  single  Sun,  can  never 
cross  in  conflict,  but  mutually  witness  to  each  other,  and  to  that  Primeval 
Truth  from  which  they  originally  spring.  The  principal  revelation  of  tin; 
Oral  Word  is  conveyed  through  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  the  Councils, 
and  the  Pontiffs;  that  of  the  Written,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Page  J 
whilst  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of  the  natural  revelation  of  the  1  Ionian 
Reason  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  most  gifted  and  most  cultivated 
intellects  of  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated  people  of  the  world. 

Hence,  the  Angelical  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classic 
Fathers:  he  also  mastered  Holy  Scripture  and  Greek  Philasophy:  th.se. 
formed  the  three-fold  basis  of  the  "  Sumina  Theoloc/ira ." 

And  so  with  the  present  volume :  after  dwelling  upon  the  Saint's  laooOM 
on  Tradition,  then  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  his  Impositions  on 
the  fourteen  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  on  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles, and  the  Prophets  of  the  Ancient  Law,  are  brought  be/ore  tin-  ooomdt 
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eration  of  the  reader;  whilst,  with  regard  to  human  reason,  Hm  action  of  the 
Socratic  mind,  the  influence  of  Platonic  elevation,  and  the  intellectual  mai 
of  Aristotle  over  secular  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  Angelical,  are  carefully 
considered.  Nor  is  this  all:  B  rapid  sketch  Of  the  Saint's  studios  on  the 
Stagyrite  has  also  been  attempted,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  Nlco- 
machean  Ethics,  which  go  to  form  in  part  the  ground-work  of  the  moral  por- 
tion of  the  " Svmma  Tkeoloc/ica." 

Besides  his  triple  study  01  original  founts  the  Angelica]  was,  through  life, 
making  steady  advances,  in  his  own  compositions,  towards  the  realization  of 
his  master-piece.  Each  Oputctdwn  and  Commentary,  as  it  came  forth  from 
his  hand,  represented  a  progression  towards  a  more  universal  and  scientific 
exposition — each  was  a  block  or  pillar  ready  squared  and  cut  to  fit  into  its 
place.  Each,  moreover,  had  its  own  independent  scope  in  the  development 
of  a  given  truth,  or  in  the  annihilation  of  some  special  error.  To  those  vari- 
ous aberrations  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  the  antidote  is  now  discovered. 
The  rationalism  and  irreverence  of  the  Schools,  the  dangerous  bias  of  the 
Btagyrite,  the  pantheism  of  the  Arabians,  the  teachings  of  Averroes  and  Avi- 
cenna,  and  their  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  "Philosopher,"  as  well  as  the 
schism  of  the  Greeks  with  their  three-fold  dogmatic  heresy,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  .lews  regarding  the  Messias ; — all  these  are  encountered  by  the  great 
Angelical,  and  are  beaten  back  by  him,  till,  finally,  having  confronted  them 
one  by  one,  he  now  attacks  them  simultaneously  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  syn- 
thetic power,  his  opulence  of  principle,  his  divine  illumination,  and  his  logical 
sagacity,  he  throws  an  enceinte  of  adamant  around  the  Spiritual  City,  which, 
by  the  very  fact  of  occupying  the  ground,  displaces  or  destroys  almost  every 
theological  error  which  has  the  capacity  of  germinating  in  the  human  mind. 

Then,  besides  this,  the  " Summa  Theologica"  is  shown  to  aim  at  practical 
results. 

It  is  proved  to  be  a  formidable  instrument  for  turning  out  world-saving 
men.  The  classic  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  types  of  such  as  it  would 
realize ;  and  the  Angelical  points  to  the  Episcopate  as  the  most  perfect  state 
to  which  a  Christian  can  be  called.  The  principles  on  which  those  are 
formed  who  possess  the  plenitude  of  the  priesthood  are  the  principles  of 
monastic  sacrifice.  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving  after  the  per- 
fection of  holocaustic  charity  towards  God  and  man,  the  Bishop  is  supposed 
already  to  have  attained  it.  These  ruling  principles  of  an  exalted  service 
have  been  already  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and 
they  find  a  vivid  illustration  in  the  lives  of  the  eight  (Ecumenical  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  is  the  grand 
Christ-principle  of  monastic  charity  which  has  been  the  main  and  secret 
spring  of  all  that  is  mighty,  tender,  and  governing  in  the  renowned  Cham- 
pions of  the  Ark  of  God,  and  in  the  most  Catholic  princes  of  the  civil  order. 
In  proportion  as  the  Priest,  the  Statesman,  or  the  Sovereign  has  acted,  in  his 
place  and  measure,  in  harmony  with  this  principle,  in  that  very  same  propor- 
tion he  has  been  a  light  to  the  world,  and  as  salt  to  the  earth. 

Nor  are  these  elements  of  high  heroism  dead  or  effete.  They  still  live. 
And  if  the  world  would  study  them,  and  look  on  them  in  their  highest  mani- 
festations, as  exhibited,  for  example,  in  Anthony,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory, 
Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Thomas  of  Aquino,  it  would 
speedily  discover  where  its  salvation  lies.  It  would  with  reverence  replace 
those  standards  and  patterns  which  have  been  too  long  thrust  out  of  sight. 
The  "  Summa"  would  be  recognized  by  serious  men  as  an  educating  power. 
Pagan  Ethics,  German  dreams,  and  liberalesque  philosophy,  would  vanish 
with  the  night;  and  a  class  of  men  would  be  moulded  into  shape,  through 
the  action  of  this  mighty  instrument,  such  as  alone  would  be  able  to  calm  the 
fierce  democracy,  and,  through  the  very  splendour  of  their  lives,  to  subdue 
into  obedience  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  author  has  already  suggested  that  it  is  not  possible  "adequately  to 
delineate  "  the  labours  of  the  Angelical  within  the  present  limits,  and  that 
his  "full  Biography  would  occupy  many  thousand  pages."  *     Three   more 

*  See  Preface,  p.  — . 
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volumes  would  help  to  complete  the  entire  scheme;  one  on  the  Saint's 
Philosophy ;  and  another  on  his  Theology ;  and  a  third  on  the  influence  of 
these,  as  presented  in  the  "  /Summa  TUeoloyica"  upon  the  leading  thinkers 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 

Indeed,  the  present  work  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  con- 
taining the  Prolegomena  to  this  three-fold  exposition.  Here  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  those  Schools  of  thought,  and  to  those  ruling  minds,  whose 
tenets  and  traditions  will  have  to  be  weighed  and  measured  in  their  proper 
place.  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Rome  are  pointed  out  indeed,  but 
there  has  been  no  time  for  dwelling  on  them ;  the  action  of  the  Easterns  and 
the  Commentators,  and  the  impress  of  the  Masters  of  Greek  Philosophy,  are 
not  omitted,  but  are  not  manifested  fully ;  the  various  figures  connected  with 
S.  Thomas  are  brought  upon  the  scene  and  are  described,  but  space  does  not 
permit  of  an  analysis  of  each  of  them,  nor  of  showing  the  exact  position  which 
they  relatively  hold  in  the  formation  of  the  mind  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
What  relation  did  S.  Thomas  bear  to  B.  Chrysostom  in  Exegesis?  How  did 
the  School  of  Alexandria  temper  his  method  of  exposition  1  When  does  he 
differ  from  S.  Augustine,  on  what  principle,  and  to  what  extent?  How  was 
he  impressed  with  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite,  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  of  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Ambrose?  How  does  he  differ  from  the  Scho- 
lastics? In  what  is  he  unlike  the  classic  Fathers?  What  is  the  history  of 
that  gift  which  taught  him  how  to  draw  the  best  and  truest  from  every 
source,  even  the  most  corrupt,  without  suffering  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
poison?  What  is  the  characteristic  of  his  method  in  the  plain  of  human 
reason?  How  does  this  method  inlluence  his  teaching  upon  Dogma,  and  what 
is  the  secret  of  the  paramount  hold  of  the  "&umma  TJieoloffica"  on  the 
thinking  mind  of  Christendom? 

All  such  questions  as  these  requiie  full  and  careful  treatment.  They  can? 
not  be  more  than  touched  upon  in  a  work  which  principally  aims  at  clearing 
the  way,  marking  out  the  ground,  and  offering  a  general  survey,  intelligible 
if  not  detailed,  of  avast  and  complicated  subject.  Here  the  object  has  not 
been  to  instruct  the  Theologian  or  Professor,  but  en  the  contrary,  to  make 
the  "Life  and  Labours  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin"  as  intelligible  as  possible 
to  the  general  reader,  and  to  provide  the  Student  with  some  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  the  "Summa  TJieologiea." * 

With  respect  to  the  authorities  which  have  been  relied  on  in  the  present 
volume,  they  are,  with  accidental  exceptions,  mentioned  in  tin*  "  Notes." 
Such  translations  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  as  wore  at  hand  have  been 
made  use  of  where  their  words  are  quoted  in  the  English.  In  turning  the 
Latin  of  S.  Thomas  into  the  vernacular,  the  author,  in  several  instances, 
where  the  sense  permits  it,  has  condensed  or  abbreviated  the  oiigin.il  form. 
The  excellent  reprint  of  the  Bollandists  by  Palmk  has  been  of  service  in  the 
strictly  biographical  portions  of  either  volume. t  Whenever  the  Fathers  <>r 
Schoolmen  are  quoted,  the  "Patrology  "  of  MlGXB  must  be  consulted.  The 
"Opuscu/a"  are  numbered  according  to  the  edition  of  the  Saint's  "ty 
Omnia,"  brought  out  by  Fiaccadori,  at  Parma;  and,  except  in  three  unim- 
portant instances,  to  this  edition  the  reader  is  invariably  referred.  1 

*  See  Preface,  p.  — . 

t  For  the  Life  of  S.  Thomas,  nee  Vol.  VII. ,  1865. 

t  Tom.  L,  1852/  Tom.  Ult.  XXIV.,  1869. 
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"  Tolle  Thomam,  et  Ecclesiam  Romanam  subverterem." 

(Bucer.) 

In  looking  back  upon  the  differences  between  the  Angelical  and 
William  of  8.  Amour,  what  is  to  be  seen,  save  a  repetition  of  that 
contest,  which  had  been  waged  so  many  years  before,  between 
the  austere  S.  Bernard  and  the  brilliant  Abelard  ?  The  same 
principles  of  antagonism  had  survived  after  the  death  of  their 
respective  champions;  and  when  two  fresh  spirits,  sufficiently 
active,  and  interested  in  the  subject,  became  animated  with  their 
vitality,  the  same  battle  again  commenced,  differing  only  inas- 
much as  it  took  its  character  and  direction  from  the  divers  natures 
and  talents  of  the  combatants — William,  proud,  sour,  and  not 
wanting  in  artifice  and  talent ;  S.  Thomas,  meek,  gentle,  and 
overwhelming  from  his  intellectual  weight,  and  overpowering  in 
his  grasp  of  truth,  and  in  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it.*  Yet, 
the  Angelical  does  not  appear  before  the  mind's  eye  as  an  antago- 
nist of  error  so  much  as  an  august  arbiter  of  truth.  Fighting  im- 
plies, if  not  anger,  certainly,  passion.  In  him,  there  was  destroy- 
ing force,  but  never,  violence;  there  was  intensest  power,  but 
passion,  never.  With  calm,  forcible  exposition,  with  illimitable 
skill,  with  cautious  reserve,  with  entire  self-control,  yet  witli  on- 
ruffled  confidence,  he  displays  the  full  form  of  truth,  and  is  vic- 
torious. Yet  he  does  not  triumph  ;  he  does  not  advert  to  his  own 
successes  ;  it  is  truth,  and  reverence,  and  authority  which  is  lifted 
up  iu  victory;  and  if  he  be  lifted  with  them,  he  spares  not  a 
thought  for  self.f 

*  He  who  weight  well  tin-  following  words,  will  reaMaehowgreal  a  power  the  angettoaJ  mnal 
have  been:— "La  aanta  Ronana  Chieaa  madre  <li  tutti  i  fodeu,  \  delM  simi  erederitl 
aaggla  Ifaestra,  alia  quale  apparttene  <li  determinate  la  vera,  h  CathoUoa  dottrina,  eon 
auioiita  conferma,  ..v  approba  queata  aauta  dottrina  <li  qneato  dngelico  Dottore.    La  onde  luuo- 
oenao  V.  aommo  Poutefice,  retto,  e  governato  dallo  Spinto  Santo,  nel  Sennone.  chi    i 

Utqnam  Salomon  hie;   COB]  dice,  Hnins  Durtori.i  *<//>iVji/i«  /»/-.<  ■ 

prietatem  verborum  wot  inn  veritatem   ttntrntiarum.     lui  quod,  owl  '~um  trnuit,  nunfnam 

inn iitn.i  att a veritati*  trantUt  dtviaami  <c  •/.'('  <um   iaaawfaawtt,  anajMr  nut  <?<•  veritate  tmmptctut." 

■  4J 

t  "  bieea  per  noatro  ammaeatramento  Toaaaao,  ehe  ehhmqafl  per  uiust.»  ehe  ata,  poo,  • 

Bon/a  nota  «ii  lalalta  atimaraiad  egai  attro  inferior*  oultl  i>uii>inniaiuauiriiti,eojBje 
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And  it  was  this  sublime  self-repression,  or  rather  self-forget- 
falness  (for  self-repression  implies  self-consciousness),  which  waa 
the  secret  of  the  Angelica's  extraordinary  discriminating  power 
—of  that  keenness  and  security  with  which  he  could  put  his 
finger  straight  down  on  that  minute  thread  at  which  truth  and 
error  seem  to  meet,  and  separate  them  clean.*  And  this  high 
gift  it  was  which  secured  to  him  so  vast  a  sway  over  the  deepest 
minds,  and  the  hardest  students,  of  the  Paris  University.  Pas- 
sion, prejudice,  small  narrow  self-seeking  ways,  and  miserable 
blindness,  were  unknown  to  him,  except  in  theory,  or  in  his  hav- 
ing to  suffer  from  the  action  of  such  agencies  in  others. 

The  history  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  illus- 
trates his  impartiality. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  whilst  the  Angelical  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  bringing  the  "  Perils  "  of  William  of  8.  Amour  to  con- 
demnation, William,  on  his  part,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  secuze 
the  same  fate  for  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel."!  In 
the  former  work,  the  secular  party  of  the  University  was  compro- 
mised; and  in  the  latter,  the  regulars  were  unpleasantly  mixed 
up.  In  fact,  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  was  the 
composition  of  a  certain  Br.  Gerard,  who  was  a  Franciscan  iYiar. 
This  friar,  urged  on  by  a  fanatical  monk,  a  native  of  Calabria, 
named  Leonard,  and  Leonard,  in  turn,  being  urged  on  by  him, 
both  of  them  worked,  each  upon  the  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  finally  became  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  "  Or  do 
Parmilorum" — that  is,  the  " Order  of  Minorites" — was  to  form 
the  one  great  absorbing  spiritual  power  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
all  those  inanities  and  follies,  written  down  by  one  of  them  in 
the  "Introduction,"  would  come  to  pass  amongst  mankind.! 
Now,  the  influence  of  men  who  are  verging  on  insanity,  and  yet 
can  hardly  be  called  mad,  is  proverbially  great.  The  proverb  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  in  point.  For  Br.  Gerard,  and  Br.  Leort&rd, 
fired  by  their  belief  in  the  glorious  future  of  their  Order,  and  dis- 
ordered in  brain  by  the  reveries  of  Abbot  Joachim,  soon  made 
many  converts.^  Men  starting  life  with  an  intense  devotedncss 
to  their  Order,  men  who  could  not  help  seeing  how  great  a  work 

perle  virtu  da  lui  nel  prosaimo  ignorate ;  nella  manicra  apponto,  e'honeeta donsella alii  m.-iri- 
tata  si  humilia  e  sottopone  con  nuesto  concetto,  die  quella  tone  «ia  pib  <li  l«i  t<r\.  m.  <• 
dlveta."    (Frigerio,  Lib.  Et,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  14,  p.  117.) 

*  '•  Et  quia  ad  Bubtilitatem  lngenij  tequitar  judlen  eertttudo,  dam  Lntalleetna,  quod  potest 
subtilitate  capote,  valcat  etlam  qaod  vcrimi  est  |udioare;  Ldeo  conveniens  t'uit.ut  praxUetui 
Doctor,  sicnt  subtilis  Ingenil  folate  dicitnr,  sic  el  oerti  Judlcti  folate  evldentlsame  [ndieetur. 
Nam  opinlonea  et  rationea,  quae  adhuo  Baoellariua  adinvenit,  panels  exceptia,  magtster effeotai 
scrinsit,  tcmiit,  et  defendit,"     (ToOOO,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII..  ft  11.  p.  tiTD.) 

t"Avani  que  de  sc  rettrer  de  la  Coot  d«  Home,  lea  Deputes  de  rUnlTenlM  Ac  far  is. 
demanderent  la  oondamnation  d'un  Borit,  qui  ■caudallaoll  deja  tonte  I'Bgllae;  ■  qnidana  la 
suite  ne  contrilma  DM  l»'ti  a  former  one   aeete  <lc    faux  apirituele.     Ce    Llvre  etoil   appella, 

V Evangile  eterneV    (Tonron,  Liv.  II..  Ohap.  Ml.,  p.  143;    Of.  Bareille    Chap.   \  l  III..  >>.  194.) 
t  Vid.  Labbe,  SS.  Conriliu,  Tom.  XI..  p.  2360,  ad.  on.  I2(ii>. 
§  For  full  account,  see  Touron,  Lir.  II.,  Chip,   \  II..  />.  1 11-147. 
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had  been  done  already,  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  vivid 
pictures  presented  to  them  by  these  new  apostles.  Weak  minds, 
and  pious  minds  too,  were  tinged  with  the  new  fanaticism.  Not 
only  the  silent  novice,  and  the  active  preaching  friar,  but  men  of 
great  authority  in  the  Order  could  not  resist,  altogether,  the 
fascinating  influence  of  forecastings  and  prophecies  which  foretold 
the  future  splendour,  and  imperial  advance,  of  the  institute  they 
loved  so  well.*  Even  the  General  of  the  Franciscan  ( Meat  had, 
himself,  eventually,  in  consequence  of  his  being  compromised  in 
the  affairs  of  Br.  Gerard,  to  resign  his  high  office,  and  hide  him- 
self away  in  the  obscure  retirement  of  conventual  life.f 

But  the  keen  eye  of  that  hawk,  William  of  8.  Amour — as  has 
been  said  in  another  place — at  once  perceived  its  opportunity. 
He  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  publish,  far  and 
wide,  a  book  against  the  Mendicants,  would  be  only  too  charmed 
to  snatch  their  own  weapons  out  of  their  hands,  or  to  make  them 
slay  themselves  with  their  own  sword.  The  "  Introduction  to 
the  Eternal  Gospel "  became  as  popular  as  the  book  of  the 
"  Perils."  Men  who  were  glad  to  ridicule  the  friars,  and  turn 
them  into  mockery  by  means  of  a  book  which  was  written 
purposely  against  them,  found  their  zest  sharpened  when  they 
were  able  to  laugh  at  them,  and  turn  them  into  foolery,  by 
means  of  a  book  which  they  had  written  in  favour  of  themselves. 
Possibly,  the  people  living  in  a  university  city  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  may  have  had  their  wits  exercised  more  than  others, 
and  may  have  been  trained  to  appreciate,  more  keenly,  the 
humourous  and  the  severe,  through  their  constant  intercourse 
with  noisy  students  and  sharpset  professors.^  Anyhow,  the 
populace  in  Paris  always  seem  to  have  been  on  the  qui  vive  to 
catch  at  anything  that  might  create  a  laugh,  especially  if  they 
thought  they  saw  the  glancing  edge,  and  the  keen  point,  of 
genuine  satire;  or  hoped  to  witness  an  interchange  of  caustic 
repartees  and  pungent  sarcasm.  Though  few  of  the  population 
could  read  or  write,  all  of  them  could  hear  and  see.  They  were 
quick,  observant,  full  of  vivacity,  easily  carried  away,  impetuous, 

TV.,  I.i>:  I  l'..  i  ■>„</>.  IX.,  p.  10. 
t  Some  have  even  been  of  the  opinion  that   the  "  Introduction"  mm  irrlttenbj  John  <>f 
Parma: — "Hnjua  lii>ri  auetorem  Jommmm  dt   FarnM,  Italnm,  Ordlola  Wnornm7.    geoeralem 
ministrum,   ffymeriotta  inquisitor  vulgo  existimatuin   ait.     Auetorem    nun    nominal 

lot  ft  tain  crassoa  llliua  errorea  oommemorat.  aed  hune  nnuaa;  'quodles  evun- 
geHi  neminem  ad  perfectum  dnoebat,  aed  lei  aptrttoa:  nnde  sic  se  habebai  l-  \  • 

Bpiritua,  aicut  lex  vetus  ad  legem   gratia):  el   ■  i m<>«1  lex  evanfi 
evaeuari  debebat,  el    lex  spiritua  aubiatraro.' "  '    Rede*,,  Pom.  X\\ 

t  Tin-  familiarity  of  tin-  st  n.l.nts  of  tin-    Dntrerottv   Wttb    tin-    citizens   is   evident  fid. 
quarrels   and  d  1st  urban  cea  thai   seem  ever    to    have  been    taking  plaee  between   i!  • 
familiarity  which,  whilst  il  bred  contempt,  also,  no  doubt,  had   Ita  Influence  upon  tin 
and  imaginations  of  the  people.     They  received,  without  know  inn  it 
^-something,  perhaps,  resembling  that   which  the  Athenians  so   mans    hundred  \ 
received  from  the  talkers  and  sophists  ol  that  da  v.    (For  the  relations  of  the  student*  1 

•   Pleury,  Diee.  tur  l.  j  wpAhm  I>i*c..  $  A'.,  Moeun  tUt  Rtmiums,  p.  212—21$.) 
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and  overflowing  with  esprit;  and   bright,  ready,  and  free   as 
summer  birds. 

The  song  of  the  minstrel,  the  play  of  the  buffoon,  the  constant 
presence  of  the  Paris  student,  had  developed  their  intelligence 
beyond  all  power  of  books.*  What  better  material  to  work 
upon  could  William  of  S.  Amour  have  desired  ?  f  Could  only 
the  laugh  be  turned  against  the  friars  ;  could  they  only  be  made 
the  objects  of  ridicule  and  wit— then,  they  would  speedily  lose 
their  power.  The  enemies  of  the  Minorites  set  about  their 
work,  not  only  in  earnest,  but  in  the  right  way.  Copies  of  the 
"  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  were  sold  and  distributed  in 
the  public  market-places.  They  were  used  as  quivers,  out  of  which 
to  draw  all  manner  of  barbs— small,  sharp,  swift-flying  shafts, 
and  poisoned  arrows  too.  The  grave  professor  would  draw  from 
it,  and  fire  off  his  learned  disquisition ;  the  quick-witted  student 
would  pour  out  his  voluble  mixture  of  ready  wit  and  ready 
nonsense;  the  tumbling  buffoon  would  join  the  chorus,  and  turn 
a  crowd  of  listeners  into  a  shout  of  boisterous  laughter ;  whilst 
the  troubadour  would  throw  into  song,  partly  playful,  parly  Bpite- 
ful,  always  telling,  that  general  sentiment,  which  glowed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  but  had  not  the  gift,  of  breaking  into 
words.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  Rutebceuf 's  "  Complainte  de  Con~ 
stantinople"  to  be  convinced,  not  only  of  the  damage  which  the 
"  Introductorius  "  had  done  the  regulars,  but  also  of  the  bitterness 
and  mockery  which,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  poured  upon  them. % 
John  de  Meung,  another  caustic  satirist,  a  few  years  later,  proves, 
in  his  "Roman  de  la  Rose,"  that,  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
people  had  by  no  means  died  away.§ 

*  The  Jongleurs  (jocuiatores)  w«rc  t  be  men  who  helped  to  encourage  sv  love  of  fan  and 
humour  in  the  people.    Some,  indeed,  confined  themselves  to  singing  of  the  deed*  of  prinoea. 

aud  of  the  lives  of  saints:  minis  gave  free  play,  without  restraint,  t<»  their  ribaldry  and 
autics.  Preaeben  of  the  oat  paint  them  "prenant  pari  tin  nocea  el  aux  festins,  rejoniasant 
les  convives  par  dee  chants  legera,  reeevani  en  eadeau  <i<-s  robes  preeienaea  de  \  air  on  de  grte, 
assistant  aux  tournois  pour  eneonrager  lea  ehampione,  maia  ae  dlstinguanl  enx-nien* 
leur  couardiae,  lenr  avidite,  lenra  bavardagea,  enttu  ee  cou\  rant  le  viaage  >le  maaqnea  oolorida 
(qui  dicuntur  artiilda  QtMdci),  pour  amuser  el  t  romper  lenr  pulilie."  (De  J^t  Man-he,  l.n  c/inirf 
Francaise,  Troisieme  I'artie,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  444 — 445.) 

t  If,  what  William  of  8.  Amour  says  be   true  tin-  "  Internal  Qospel"  aeomi   to   have   ha— 
absolutely  used  as  a  text-hook  in  Bone  ol  the  Mboole.    In  the  eighth  chapter  <>f  thi 
Periculis,"  he  says  of  it:— "Ilia  doctrina.  quae  pnedloabitur  tempore   Antichrist!,  videlicet 
Evangelium  jEternum,  Parisius,    ul,i    vijjet    S.  NeriptuKe    studitiiu,    jam    pnblloe    poeita    fail    ad 
explicandum  a.  d.  1254."     (Natalis  Alexander.  Hist.  aTOoTaa,  '/',.,,,.  .VI'..  Art.  TV.,  i<-  II*.) 

t  "  Zu  welchen  Diffaniatioiien  uml  Aggreaaionen  M  beniit/.t  wnrdc,  davoo  tin  paai  '  Probes 
ans  seltgenoesischen  Dichtern:  'Insei  Creta,  Corsica,  Cypern,  holde  Lander* — run  Bnteboeuf 

in  seiner  Comidaintr  oV  OOMtamtkupk  aus — '  wcr  heseliiit/.t   eueli  mm  !     Weiui  ench  der  Kiennle 

(Baraeene)  nnter  seine  Botmasstgkeii  gebrachl  baban  wlrd,  danu  wird  der  Kiini^  (Ludwig  IX.), 
In  seine  Staaten  eurflckgekehrt,  Bath    pflegen  and  entacheiden:  daaa  er  will   Bloater  batten 
laaaen  fflr  Jene.  so  etnen  nenen  Qlanben  aoaetellen,  einen  oenen  <>i>t i   maehen.  eia  nauaa 
Bvangelinm  verkiinden*"     (Werner's  Ttiomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Drittet  Oapim,  )>.  MB.) 
$  Werner  qnotea  John  de  Henna  tim.s:— "  'Ohne  die  Dniveraitat'— drficki  aloh  Tohaan  da 

Henng  aus.  IU  mi  nude  la  Rose,  torn.  IT.,  p.  368—'  ware  Alles  Kopf  liber,  Kopf  nnter  ^e^anuen.  ala 
sie  (die  BettelmSncbe)  1358  mit  einem  Buche  an's  Licht  traten,  daa  Umen  ohne  zweifelder 
Bose  eingegeben  hatte.  Ieh  meine  tias  ewige  Bvangelinm,  das,  wie  tier  Titel  hesa^t,  vom 
heiligen  Qeiste  komme:  ein  Bnoh  fhrdenHolsatosa.  .  .  .  Ba  helaat  darin  i  Soiange 
Petrne  die  Hachl  halt,  kano  Johannea  <iie  Kraft  olchi  aeigen.  Cuter  Petrua  veratehe  daa 
Papst  uml  die  P7eltgelstliehkeit,  die  daa  Oeaeta  Ohrlatl  bewachen  rind  vertheidlgeni  nnter 
Johannea  die  Prediger  (Bettelorden),  die  behanpten,  ea  gebe  nur  Bine  wahre  liehn 
Bvangelinm  oamlloh;  dieaea  soil  ana  dan  recbten  Weg  Beigen.    Ba  atehl  darin  geschrleban, 
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The  activity  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  the  energy  of  the 
buffoons  and  singing  minstrels,  and  the  hostility  of  party  feeling, 
created  so  strong  a  bias  against  the  "  Introductorius"  and  those 
connected  with  it,  that  Rome  was  called  upon  to  interfere.  As 
she  had  condemned  the  "  Perils  "  of  8.  Amour,  so  now,  though 
the  honour  of  an  Order  which  was  one  of  her  strenuous  sup. 
porters  appeared  to  beat  stake,  she  would  not  shrink,  as  Bhe 
never  has  shrunk  from  dealing  out  to  all  men  even-hand*  •<! 
justice. 

The  Holy  See  commissioned  the  learned  Cardinal,  Hugh  of 
8.  Caro,  and  the  Bishop  of  Messina,  both  of  them  Dominicans,  to 
study,  and  then  report  upon  the  work.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  what  could  only  have  been  expected.  The  "  Intro. 
ductorius"  like  the  "Perils,"  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman ;  but  with  this  reserve,  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  flames  in  private — not  in  a  public  place — as  a  mark 
of  delicacy  to  that  Order  which  had  always  stood  so  firmly  by  the 
Church,  and  with  which,  unfortunately,  it  was  in  a  certain  way 
connected.* 

This  vigorous  action  of  the  supreme  power  deeply  affected  the 
General  of  the  Franciscans.  He  had,  by  some  mischance,  com- 
promised himself  with  the  reveries  of  the  exalte  friar,  and  the 
imaginative  monk.  John  of  Parma  was,  no  doubt,  a  pious  man, 
but  he  hardly  had  shown  himself  a  prudent  one.  He  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  then  suggested  S.  Bonaventure 
as  his  successor.  The  Order  received  his  resignation  ;  and,  though 
only  four-and-thirty  years  of  age,  the  seraphic  friend  of  the 
Angelical  was  elected  General  of  the  Order,  by  the  Chapter  which 
met  in  Rome,  at  Aracoeli.t 

S.  Bonaventure's  dignity  brought  with  it  a  heavy  crown  <>f 
thorns.  He  found  himself  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  Those  who  were  determined  to  keep  the  Mendicants 
straight,  were  by  no  means  contented  with  the  resignation  of  the 
General,  and  the  burning  of  the  book.     A  clamour  was  raised  for 

<l;iss  alia,  die  Hiv  Petrol  sind.  umgchr.'H-lit  Avcnlcn  nuissrii  j  ullcin  ilir  wcrilrl  sir  ni.  ] 

noch  enre  Drobnngen  sic  erscnrecken.    I > i « -  I. clue  Petri   wird   bletben.  die  enre  abet  ante* 
geben.'"    (Werners  TKomtu  vnn  Aqmlmo,  Enter  Band,  Drtta  <w/<iM. /-.  -'"'.•.) 

*  "Kacbdem  der  Cardinal  Hugo  ran  -st.  Oaro  and  der  Bieehof  van  Keaatna,  belie  laai  Pw> 
!  den  angeborend,  daa  llinen  vom  Papete  abi  erlancte  Qutaehten  fiber  daa  Buch  rratattel 
batten,  wnrde  <•.•*  gleich  der  Rchrlfl    </<  periemUt  nir  verbrennung  dureh   Henkerahand 
damuit,  daa  Urtbeil  jedocb  nicbt  anfoffenem  Platae,  aoudern  im  Gefieinifii  \" 
nnng  gegen  die  verdienatreictae  Genoeaenacbaft.   weleber  der  nnglnekliehe  Vcrfaeser  ange* 
borte."    (See  Werner*!  ZVwmmvom  Aqwtno,  Ertttr  Bmtt,  DrttM  <:,i>it,i.  r.  im.) 

f  ••  iiu-  General,  Johann  ran  Parma,  dankte  In  Paige  deaaan  ai>.  and  acblug  Tbonu 
Prennd,  Bonaventnra,  in  teinem  Nacbfobzer  wn-.  <l«- r  denn  aucb,  obwobl  n>i  vierunddn 
Jabre  a&blend,  von  dem  im  romisclien  Kleeter  Aracoli  rersammelteu  <■< 
gew&hlt  wnrde.    Der  neue  Obere  war  in  die  I  I    aeine  AmtaAbrung  mil  elnaai 

begtuuen  z»i  mfiaaeu,  der  Ihm,  wie  kein  anderer  trfthrend  aelnea  Lebfua,  aebwer  (alien  okm  lit. — 
mil  einar  Dnterancbnng  wider  aeinen  Vorgftngrr  mid  ib'iwrii  Kn-nndr,  w<d<-b<-  d«r  Ilium 
■n  Joacbim'a  Lehren  bestiohMgel  waren."    (Werner*!   T%mmm  tea    i-iuimo,  Emir  Bmmd,  Dritta 
OepUel,  p.  .'in.) 
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investigation.  S.  Bonaventure  did  what  he  could  to  prevent 
things  running  to  extremes.  But  the  opponents  of  the  regulars 
had  got  hold  of  too  fine  a  bone  to  be  easily  dropped  until  it  had 
been  thoroughly  well  picked.  A  process  was  instituted  against 
Gerard  the  Franciscan  and  Leonard  the  Monk.  As  ringleaders 
and  originators  of  the  scandal  of  the  "Introductorius,"  they 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.*  But  even  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  public  feeling.  Why  should 
so  great  a  prize  as  the  General  of  an  Order  be  suffered  to  escape  ?f 
In  vain  the  gentle,  loving  Bonaventure  pleaded  for  his  familiar 
friend ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  pacify  the  eager,  greedy  crowd  of  per- 
secutors. The  cry  was  too  powerful.  John  of  Parma  had  to 
stand  his  trial  like  the  rest.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter,  heart. 
destroying  blow  to  that  pious  man,  when  he  presented  himself 
before  his  judges.}  But,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  without 
his  friends.  Cardinal  Cajetan  de'Ursini,  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Nicholas  III.,  presided  at  the  trial ;  and,  through  the  ener- 
getic and  powerful  protection  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  nephew  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff,  and  afterwards  pope  himself,  under  the  title 
of  Adrian  V.,  he  was  allowed  to  depart  without  any  sentence  of 
condemnation  being  passed  upon  him.§  His  public  career  was  at, 
an  end.  All  he  looked  for  was  to  prepare  for  death.  Bonaven- 
ture permitted  him  to  select  a  convent,  to  which  he  was  suffered 
to  retire.  He  chose  one  at  Greccio,  near  Rieti ;  and  when  the 
tomb  closed  over  him,  he  left,  as  a  legacy  amongst  his  brethren, 
the  odour  of  a  saintly  name.| 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel,"  of  its  authors,  and  of  those  who  were  smitten 
by  its  prophetic  dreams.  What  had  the  Angelical  to  do  with  it  ? 
He  had  been  a  strenuous  adversary  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  and 
all  that  violent  party  of  which  he  was  the  spokesman.  He  him- 
self wore  the  regular  habit  which  he  loved  and  prized  above  all 

*  "  Nachdem  er  [Bonaventura]  rercebena  versncht,  die  Baohe  aiedenuschlagen,  leitete  er 
endlieb,  mit  Umgehung  Jobaau'a,  den  Process  gegeu  « 1  i « -  llbrigen  Meinungagi  elben 

ein;  swei  deraelben,  Gerhard,  v*erfaaaer  dea  [utroduotorius  nnd  der  Mdaeh  Loonhnrd  wurden 
ills  heftigste  Vertheidiger  der  falachen  Lehren  bo  lebenalftnglichem  Gefangniaae  vernrtbeilt." 
(Werner's  Thomas  von  Aquino,   Enter  Band,   Drttte*   Oapttel,  /,.  S10.)    Some  mm   thai    th< 
and  the  monk  were  punished  by  perpetual  Imprisonraenl  because  tnev  obstinately  persisted  in 
defending  the  errors  of  Abbot  Joachim.    (See  HataHs  Alexander,  Tarn.  XV.,  Art  /)".. 

t  John  of  Parma  had  been  a  disciplinarian,  ami  bad  done  his  best  to  restore  Lai  discipline. 
Those  whom  lie  had  corrected,  or  offended,  now  took   their  1.  Natalia  Alexander, 

Hist.  Emles.,  Tom.  XV,  Art.  IV,  p.  158.) 

t  Nicolas  Eymericns  (circa  135G)   makes   him  out    to  be  (lie  author  of  the  "Introduoi 
Wadding,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  such  to  lie  the  MM.     (Ann.  1256,  n.  SL) 

^"Anchden  langere  Zeit  geaehStxten  Johann  von  Parma  muasteeranf  fortwahrendes 
Andringen  der  Ankl&ger  letsliob  vor  ein  geistliohes  Oerichl  stellen  lassen,  nnterdem  Voi 
dea  Cardinala  Caietan  Uraini  (nachmaltgen  Papatea  Nioolaua  III.).    Die  eindringllohe  7erthei- 
dlgnng  dea  Angeklagtcn  durch  den  Neffeii  des  Papstu*.  Cardinal  Ottoboni   (uachma 
Hadrian  IV.  [!]),  fiihrte  einen  trdatliohen  Ansgang  iierbei \  Johann    wnrde  ohne  Strafi 
lassen."     (Werner's  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Bitter  Bono,  Dritttt  Oapttel,  p.  210—211.) 

||  "T)a  Bonaventnra ihm  die  Wahl  seines  snkftnftigen  Anfenthaltea  frei  «t «-llt . 
In  das  Kloster  Greccbta  [!]  bet  Rieti  zuriick,  wo  er  spater  iin  ttuie  dci  I  (We* 

ner's  Thomas  von  Aqui no ,  mrtter  Band,  Urittet  Oapttel,  p.  211.) 
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earth  could  give.    8.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  were  humid  together 
wiili  chains  of  tenderest  love  and  fellowship  ;  the  honour  of  the 

one  was  the  honour  of  the  other:  what  star  Yancis  left  its 

mark  on  Dominic  too.  Then,  the  Angelical  had  fought  and  con- 
qnered  in  the  same  combat,  for  the  same  victoiy,  and  almost  with 
the  same  weapons,  as  the  Minorites.  8.  Bonaventnre  was  his 
Dearest,  familiar  friend.  His  whole  spirit  and  sympathy  leaned 
toward  those  preachers  of  poverty,  and  lovers  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  How  did  he  act  regarding  the  "Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel?"  That  he  would  defend  the  wrong  done, 
one  could  suspect  or  could  believe.  But  might  he  not  shield  the 
authors  ?  Could  he  not  explain  away  ?  Might  he  not  at  least  be 
silent  P 

He  who  would  know  the  conduct  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 
must  calm  his  spirit,  cleanse  his  intellectual  eye,  and  fix  it  upon 
the  truth,  and  follow  it.  (Small  men  engrossed  in  earth,  men 
spoilt  by  dealing  with  creatures,  men  blinded  by  looking  only  on 
day,  and  deaf  from  the  whirl  and  din  of  perishing  humanity, 
easily  become  confused  and  scared  when  two  great  roads  open 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  choose  the  way. 
The  promptings  of  passion,  and  the  idle  voice  of  sloth,  the  com- 
mand of  pride,  or  the  fascinations  of  ambition — heat  their  brain, 
and  parch  and  warp  their  judgment.  The  Angelical  had  cast  all 
this  on  one  side;  he  had  flung  self,  and  all  its  chains  from 
him.  "Wisdom "was  his  passion;  Truth  was  his  goal;  God 
alone  was  his  reward;  and  God's  larger  glory  his  one  aim  in 
life.* 

As  a  bird  bursts  its  way  out  of  a  thicket  into  the  expanding 
blue  of  heaven,  and  can  then  look  down  on  earth  without  inipedi- 
ment,  so  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  rose  above  all 
human  littleness  and  party  feeling,  and  lived  with  that  Truth 
which  alone  he  fought  for  and  defended. 

Hence,  far  from  justifying  the  errors  of  spiritual  men,  he  at 
once  acknowledged  them.     He  saw  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  a  false  philosophy,  or  a  false  mysticism, 
amongst  the  clergy.    That  which  is  their  daily  food — their  s 
of  spiritual  life — ought  to  be  wholesome.     And  no  taint  is  more 

*  How  heaiitifnlly  PrlgeilO  shows  what   th«   Saint  understood  this  ••  Wis.lo  in"  to  1m'—  ••  II 
pregiatiMimo  dono  delta  sapient  ia  <la  Tomaeo  ;>n" 
di  liii  medesirao,  si  possiede   da  cliiuuqiie  «'•  <li  t-ininentr  sntN< 
altiasiroe  e  «li\  in.  conoseere  ooac  rare  <■  marai  >  those  dalle  oontunal  eonoaei 
ferma  certezza.  ehe  formnr  ue  |>ossa   huouo  e  intern  i;iml  ' 
altrni     Ma  b1  fatta  Buflteieuza.  che  tatvnltn  a  for/n  ih  Mm 

ehiatnata del  filosofo  nell'Btiea  virtii  intellettnah-.  in  altri  tro\»  i  .(ni\i  l'Anut 

perqnamflam  ajjlnitatcm  <><i  divina,  pi«r  1111.1  tsil  eonnal  -onn», 

maaiera  appunt-o,  » •  1  < •  -  I'Areopaapta  ragioiui  <li  Hlerotlieo,  ii  quale  in  ae  steaso  riceveudo  le  ""■» 
divine,  felicetuente  1'iinparo.  eil  eswmlo  in 

pol  connaturale  il  tarn.-  aano  «■   t'-i giuditio.     lu   quest*   conformity  •eri»»e  rApoM 

Corinthi:  Spirltualtt  atem   tutUcat  omn  ;•■  113— 1*4.) 
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difficult  wholly  to  expunge,  than  the  stain  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  holy  men,  by  a  highly- wrought  spirituality,  based 
upon  an  unscriptural  foundation. 

This,  the  clear  mind  of  the  Angelical  must  have  vividly 
perceived.  His  love  for  the  Religious  Orders  of  the  Church, 
especially  for  the  Minorites,  spurred  his  zeal  to  do  all  he  could 
to  apply  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  had  been  introduced 
into  many  minds.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  "  Frater- 
culi,"  and  other  Apocalyptic  enthusiasts,  who  rested  their 
fanatical  teaching  on  the  theories  of  Abbot  Joachim— theories 
which  they  had  distorted  into  a  mixture  of  wildness,  wickedness, 
and  blasphemy,  essentially  their  own— would,  unless  sharply 
checked,  spread  like  tire,  without  being  as  easily  extinguished.* 
True  charity  and  wise  love  does  not  conceal  the  flaw,  but  points 
it  out,  and  makes  it  good. 

And  the  Angelical  took  the  best  possible  means  for  doing 
this.  Tocco  tells  us  that  he  absolutely  "  destroyed  "  the  heresy 
in  questiomf  And  how?  Whilst  still  in  Italy,  he  went  to  A 
certain  monastery — indeed,  some  say  he  travelled  about  to  many 
monasteries  on  the  same  errand — and  asked  the  Abbot  for  the 
writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
fanaticism  which  then  was  rife.  He  studied  them  from  end  to 
end.  When  he  had  thorougly  mastered  them,  then,  he  took  his 
pen,  and  marked  those  portions  underneath  which  were  erroneoi  is, 
or  savoured  in  any  way  of  error ;  and  drew  his  pen  across  other 
portions  which  should  neither  be  read,  nor  be  believed  in. 
And  thus,  he  restored  the  book  to  the  Abbot,  touched  and 
corrected  with  a  master's  hand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
work  thus  altered  served  as  a  guide  and  test  to  hundreds  of 
spiritual  men.  For  the  Angelical's  reputation  was  very  high  foe 
learning  and  acuteness.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  religious 
men,  living  in  days  of  violent  spiritual  delusions,  were  only  too 
glad  to  obtain  a  work  which  would  be  at  once  a  sure  guide  and 
a  useful  warning.  One  small  effort  of  a  master-workman  exerts 
its  influence  and  power — not  because  of  the  size  of  the  volume, 
but  on  account  of  the  skill  and  reputation  of  its  author.  It  seems 
but  a  trivial  undertaking  to  mark  with  a.  pen  the  errors  in  a 

"  Cnjns  seelatnres  siimil  et  in  ventures  se  Dominant    Krsitereulnh  d«  \  ita  panpere.  nl  etiam 

aub  hoc  humilitatia  SophUtieo  nomine  almplicinm  cord*  seducant  :  quoaeaptoa  pol  ms  huerettoa 
prai  it  ate  ferment  a  nt,  quorum  men  tes,  dam  nun  probanl  mi  ii  m  .1  hen  si  nt  ■pltiCas,  sio  meudai 

Kpiritiisdeiiientiivil.iil  qtUWJ   BUD   mm  eapile   Chiislo  ilnas  li^anl    Keel. sins  :    una  m  ear  na  Im  in. 

super  i|iiam  Siiinnius   Kniiianns   Ponttfex    pr.esiilel yni   ilnm  clieimt  se  ilnei 

spiritu  libertatis,  in  oinneni  servit  uteni  pra-vilatis  li:eretie:e  enileni  r-piritn  praeipit  ante  ialmn- 
tur,  criiniuibus  miserrimis.  quia  ilivisinnis  spirit  ns  et  erroris.  ipml  potuil  ipsorntn  phantntiM 
subvertere,  tot  dedit  sectaspruvi  talis  tuuetlCtt  in  venire."     (Tocco,  BoU.,  <''<i>-  I  ''••  "•  '*'•  I 

t"Des«ruai«  et  tertinm    pestifenim    ].ra vitatis   crnnvni    DootOT    isle    mil al.ilis.   <|iii   error 
anti(|iiu.s   extitit,  et   perniciosior   de    novo   Biirrexit,   <|iii    Hub   pin    nomine    omnciii    ImpJi 
peruiciem  contineiis,  rocatoi  <le  novo  spirlttt  libertatis."    (Tocco,  Boll.,  <'*<i<.  l\  ..  %>  21,  , 
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spiritual  book.     It  was  the  high  reputation  of  the   Saint  that 
made  his  work  of  deep  importance.* 

But,  though  the  Angelical  "  destroyed  "  the  heresy — that  is  to 
say,  clearly  manifested  the  folly  and  unreason  of  many  positions 
taken  up  by  Abbot  Joachim — he  did  not  all  at  once  destroy  the 
heretics.  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  heated  dreams  of  Br. 
Qerard  died  out  amongst  the  Franciscan  friars..  Only  let  the 
"  Spirit  of  Liberty"  take  possession  of  men  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  supreme  service  of  their  Maker,  and  wild  con- 
fusion, and  fierce  unrestrained  fanaticism  must  be  the  logical 
result.  For,  given  an  ardent,  generous  nature,  full  of  burning 
aspirations,  overflowing  with  heroic  resolves;  given  the  impetus 
and  the  dan;  and  suddenly  withdraw  the  directing  and  con- 
trol ling  power — and  then,  mind  and  imagination,  at  once,  blaze 
and  flare  out  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  extravagances,  and  are 
worked  up  into  a  species  of  frenzy,  which  alone  can  be  produced 
by  the  mingled  influence  of  high  religious  pressure,  heated  fan- 
tasy, and  spiritual  pride.f  When  once  those  who  appear  called 
to  heroic  sacrifice,  and  mighty  spiritual  deeds,  abandon  that  one 
only  power  which  has  force  enough  to  hold  them  in  restraint,  and 
wisdom  and  experience  enough  to  give  them  a  right  direction ; 
when  once  the  proud  human  spirit  breaks  free  from  the  firm, 
tender  hand  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — like  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
— it  is  soon  seen  tumbling  down  the  slope  of  heaven.  Take  but 
a  cursory  view  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  read  the 
history  of  that  monster  TanchelinJ  (1115 — 1124),  and  Eudo  de 
Stella ;  recall  what  has  been  said  about  the  Catharites ;  study  the 
lives  of  Henry  and  De  Bruys ;  think  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  look  upon  the  sect 
of  Halle  (1248) — which  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  abolished — 
and  upon  the  Apostolic  Brothers:  and  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  wild  and  maddening  extravagances,  of  the  cruel- 
ties and  immoralities,  which  spring  from  a  fiery  spiritual  energy 
which  has  broken  away  from  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

•  Toeco  thus  describes  the  work  of  tin-  Angelical :— "  Kt  quia  c\  diet  is  Abbatis  Joachim 
pribdictl  Inert  tici  fomentmn  summit  pradati  erroris  pestifcti.  pradict  us  Doctor  in  quodam 
monasterin  petlvil  libruiu  pra  fati  Abbatis.  el  ohlatiim  totum  perlegit,  ct  ubi  ali.|iiiil  <  riontuui 
repent  vel  siispeetum.  emu  lines  subducta  <lamna\  it.  quod  totum  legi  ct  eredi  prohibuit,  quod 
ipse  sua  manu  docta  eassaxit."  iToceo.  BolL,  <Hi>.  Xr.,  n.  81, />.  MS.)  It  is  worth]  <>t  remark. 
that    these   Apocalyptic   fanatics,    whom    the    Angelical    nppo-ed.  put    forward    MOM    Of   their 

principal  merits  that  the)  wire  led  spirit)*  UbtrtatU ,  bj  a ''spirit  of  liberty."     Here,  again,  the 

Saint  opposes  reverence  and  authority  a.uainst  the  licence  and  ra.shnevs  of  met)  run  wild  \»itti 

false  ascct  ieism. 

t  See  Hulls  Giemler,   V<*.  ill.,  Gkap,  in..  ?  to,  />.  2f»i— f  1*.  y.  168,  from  which  much  no 
harnt  regarding  the  excited  state  ol  man)  religions  minds  In  the  middle  ages;  though  much 
which  is  advanced  must  be  taken  am  fremo, 

t  "  Declaruabat,  Bcclesuu  Del  lupanaria  esse  repntands ;  nihil  esse  quod  &acerdotuin  ■ 

in  uieiisa  dominiea  etinticeret  nr :   polluttones,  UOO  saiiamenta  nominamla:  <-\  merit 
late  ministroruiu  \  irtutiMii  sacramentis  accedcre     .     .     .     Talih 
homiui  tanta  sceleris  acccssit  audacia.  ut  ctiam  se  Ileum  diet  i<  I 
Deus  est,  quia  Spiritual  sanctum  habuiaset,  se  uon  inferiiis  nee  d 
dincm  Spirit  us  sancti  eOCeptSMt."     (See  Hull 

i .  XIII.,  ii.  "i>— U, 
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If  history  tells  any  truth  with  severe  distinctness,  and  illus- 
trates it  with  terrible  examples  in  every  century  of  her  course 
since  the  Christian  era,  it  is  this :  that  no  monastic  life  can  long 
endure,  except  it  be  subject  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Catholic  Church .*  Attempts  may  be  made  ;  they  may  stand  for 
a  season — but  they  cannot  bide  ;  they  have  no  sap  of  life ;  they 
either  sicken  and  wither  into  the  earth  from  which  they  spring, 
or  they  are  set  on  fire  by  their  own  heat,  and  are  charred  and 
burnt  to  death  by  that  same  erratic  spark  which  brought  them 
into  being.     Examples  are  not  wanting,  even  at  the  present  hour. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  genesis  of  a  spiritual  flame 
which  ended  in  a  conflagration,  have  simply  to  begin  with  the 
teachings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  who,  after  all,  was  a  good  and  simple 
man;  to  watch  his  false  maxims  expand  in  the  imagination  of 
Gerard  and  Leonard  ;  and  to  see  them,  then,  kindle  and  blaze  in 
the  great  Franciscan  Order,  and  take  possession  of  many  ardent 
miuds.f  Give  the  flame  but  a  brief  season  to  work  its  way,  and 
shortly,  the  Fraterculi,  and  the  Spiritualists,  form  centres  of  tierce 
fanaticism.  The  most  extravagant  Franciscan  zealol  Lfl  now  too 
moderate  to  suit  their  burning  zeal ;  and  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of,  and  make  common  cause  with,  such  monoma- 
niacs as  the  Apostolic  Brothers,  the  Catharites,  and  the  Beghard&J 
A  small  spark,  truly,  can  set  in  motion  a  terrible  conflagration. 

Well  was  it,  indeed,  for  the  great  Angelical  that  his  vast 
powers  of  intellect  and  reason  were  seated  so  firmly  in  the  grand 
monastic  principles  of  reverence,  love,  purity,  ami  adoration; 
well  was  it  for  him  that  he  supported  his  enormous  power  of 
mind  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Church — that  he  leaned  upon  her 
bosom,  and  drank  from  her  sources,  with  all  the  trust  of  a  little 
child;  well,  indeed,  was  it  for  him  that  he  mistrusted  .sW/',  ami 
sought  light  from  heaven,  and  only  then  felt  himself  to  be  in 

*  The  fact  is  that,  iu  Europe,  at  least,  no  religious  organism  has  ever  been  constructed  to 
meet,  outside  the  Church,  the  ease  of  "  monasticum,"  Nor.  Indeed,  <liil  the  Fanatical  religion* 
of  the  Km  st  guide  <>r  restrain  the  spiritual  fever  of  the  monastic  ho<iies  which  were  attached  to 
them.  Both  the  system,  ami  its  monastic  development,  partook  of  the  same  exciting  ami 
uncontrolled  enthusiasm :  Bredoeenoi  modify  or  extinguish  Are.    Alone,  under  the  Arm  unim- 

passioned  sway  of  that  Mother  of  men.  the  Church,  we  witness  an  example  of  intense  ardour, 
of  untold  power,  guiding  and  repressing  the  crude  aspiration*  and  vain  kmglnga  ol  the  human 
heart,  after  a  state  of  things  not  made  for  man. 

t  His  principal  fault  seems  to  have,  been  a  penchant  for  prophesying.  The  fact  of  his  predic- 
tions sometimes  turnin<;  out  true,  gave  blm,  amongst  some,  the  character  of  a  prophet;  bul  s. 
Thomas,  as  well  as  William  of  Paris,  and  Trithemius.  by  no  mean-,  admit  his  righl  to  such  a 
title.  He  wrote  voluminously  on  llolv  Scripture.  Of  his  sanctit  v,  l»u  Pin  speaks  thus:  —  "  II  Cut 
de   son   Vivant  en    reputation   de  saintete.   et    meme    d'avoir  !<•  don  de    Prophet  ie."     (On    Pin, 

Nottvel  Bib.,  Tom.  .v..  Okap.  TV.,  p.  58— 5a  Porte,  MDOC.)  Hon  strange  a  likeness  between 
gchelling's  Theology,  and  thai  system  which  originated  In  this  holy  Abbot  I  (See  Werner.  & 
Thomat  von  Aquino,  B.  III.,  p.  750.) 

\  The  Begharda  appear  to  have  carried  the  fanaticism  and  blasphemy  of  spiritual  aberra 
tion  to  its  utmost  limit.    To  give  one  or  two  of  their  tenets  as  an  example :    "Dicnnt  enim, 

oredunl  et  tenenl  quod  Dens  sit  formaliter  « ie  quod  est    Item  dicnnt,  qnod  homo  poai 

uniri  Deo,  quod  Ipsius  sit  idem  posse  ac  veil*  el  operarl  qnodcumque,  quod  esl  Ipsina  Del.    [ten 
crednnt.  se  esse  Denm  per  naturam  sine  distiuctioue.    Item  quod  sint  in  eisomues  pei  fecttonea 
divine,  ita,  quod  dicnnt,  so  esse  asternoa  el  in  eeternltate,    item,  dicnnt  se  omnia 
plus  ereasse,  quain  Dens,    [tern,  quod  nulla  Indigeul  uec  Deo,  neo  Deltate.    Item,  qnod  sunt 
Inipeccahiies,'1  fee.,  fee.    (See  Mosheiin,  /'•  Beghanm,  p.  HO.) 
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safety  when  he  was  in  company  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 

with  the  teachings  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church — of 
8.  Augustine,  and  the  Damascene,  of  S.  Chrysostmn,  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Ambrose,  and  8.  Jerome.  So  towering  a  superstructure,  SO  high 
a  reach  of  intellectual  power,  required  a  deep,  broad,  and  solid 
foundation:  or  how  great  might  not  have  been  its  collapse  and 
ruin ! — too  terrible  to  contemplate,  looking  on  the  Angelical,  as 
we  do,  with  such  tenderness  and  love.* 

That  8.  Thomas  clearly  perceived  that  a  poisonous  quality  lay 
concealed  in  the  writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  that  he  did  not 
cease  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  "  Introductorius ,"  is  evident 
from  many  passages  in  his  Summa.  One  of  the  principal  errors 
of  the  Abbot,  and  perhajis  the  most  dangerous,  consisted  in  his 
laying  down  that,  as  the  Old  Testament  Lawr  had  passed  away, 
so  would  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that,  in  its  place,  the 
"  Eternal  Gospel"  which  he  had  written  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  world.  The  Father  and  the  Son  were  to  give  way  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  state  of  marriage,  and  the  clerical  state,  were  to 
yield  to  the  Order  of  Friars.  And  the  friars  were  to  be  glorified 
in  the  third  period  of  a  larger  grace,  which  was  to  be  ministered 
to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself ;  for  it  was  of  this  period  that 
our  Lord  spoke,  when  He  said  :  "  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  shall 
come,  He  will  teach  you  all  truth."  It  was  this  tissue  of  vanity 
and  folly,  of  blasphemy  and  conceit,  that  acted  with  such  magic 
effect  on  so  many  otherwise  pious  mediaeval  minds,  f 

The  whole  of  the  teaching  of  Abbot  Joachim  was  based  upon 
this  one  principle,  viz. :  that  God  was  going  to  improve  upon  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  mainspring  of  the  consequent 
religious  aberration  was  fixed  in  pride,  and  was  formed  of  this 
one  conceit :  "And  we  are  the  men  to  enforce  the  covenant  to 
come ! "  % 

Now,  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  "  Prima  Secundce" — the  first 
part  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Swmvia.  There,  is  displayed 
the  great  Angelical's  special  gift.  He,  with  the  instinct  of 
genius,  found  the  root,  and,  with  the  power  of  a  giant,  he  severs 

*  Touron  give* a  Oln«  to  tin-  Whole  secret of  his  security  in  the  following  words:— "II  ne 
Boffll  pas  de  due  da  Dooteux  Angelique,  qu'il  a  6te  rerttahlemenl  s.;a\ant.  el  encore  plus 

il  taut  aiissi   reconnoitre,  que  O'ell  M  saintetc  qui   l'a   tail    •cavant.  eoiuiue    I 

perfectionner  aa  saintete.    Bl  eea  lumierea  oat  oourri  ■atenare  piete,aaeharit4,  sa  conl 
••1  toutea  lea  vertua  chretiennea:  il  0*681  paamotna  vraique  la  forveux  de  so  devotion,  la  » 

tie  s:i   fol,  BOO    huniilite,  ni   purete.  son    attrait    pour  l'oraison.    ont  d'autant    plus   contritiue  a. 

6tendre  aea  connoiaaanoea,  qu'on  acail  aaaea  qua  i<-  propre  dee  \  ertoa  eat  da  panflei 

fii'iir."    (La  Vie.de  S.  Thomas,  Liv.  /J'..  Okap.  II..  ;>.  :t.V7.) 

t  Bee  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  SOftMML,  Tom.   X  I'..  Cap.  II  p.  15&-J60. 

t  Iu  all  tlif  violent  spiritual  insl  itut  inns,  and  frantic  aeeta,  of  the  middle,  indeed  of  all  Ogee, 
one  principle  la  ever  prominent— pride.    Spiritual  pride  appears  t<>  be  a  devil  oi 
the  unag*ination,  and aotina; 6n  the  whole  mental  system  with 

of  the  mind  every  element  of  Balm  judgment,  ami   producing   pictures  whit) 
Spiritual  "passion"  in  ao   far.it    would  the   soul   trauscends   llu    b 

enslaving,  and  holds  a  more  despotic  sway  than  carnal  passion,     <i<n<  rally,  one  la  the  pr<> 
or  the  occasion,  of  the  other. 
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it  in  two.  The  hundred  and  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Ques- 
tions—in all  consisting  of  twelve  Articles— sweep  away,  for 
ever,  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  of  his  dupes. 
Take,  simply  as  a  specimen,  the  fourth  Article  in  the  hundred 
and  sixth  Question :  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
the  evil  of  which  we  speak.  The  Question  under  which  this 
Article  is  placed  treats  of  the  Evangelical  Law— which  is  called 
the  New  Law — considered  in  its  own  nature.*  The  First 
Article  asks  whether  the  New  Law  is  a  written  Law  ;  the  second, 
whether  it  justifies  ;  the  third,  whether  it  ought  to  have  been 
given  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  Article  in  question,  whether  the  New  Law  will  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world  :  f  for  if  so,  evidently  there  is  no  room,  either 
for  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  or  for  the  display  of  a  new  Order  of 
transcendental  friars. 

That  this  article  was  written  to  meet  the  above  case  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Angelical,  though  he  mentions  do  names, 
states  the  exact  propositions  attributed  to  the  "  Eternal  Gospel," 
and  then  overthrows  them.  His  method  is  the  following.  He 
first  gives  four  arguments  against  his  own  thesis,  viz. :  argu- 
ments which  seem  to  prove  that  the  New  Law  will  not  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Next,  he  states  his  own  case.  Having 
clearly  laid  down  his  master-principle,  he  then  analyzes,  or  ex- 
plains, or  expands  it,  letting  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  miserable 
arguments  or  rather  sophisms  of  the  other  side.  X  Having  thus 
exposed  their  impotence  in  general,  he  takes  them  one  by  one, 
and,  applying  his  principle,  seems  to  shake  the  logical,  or  rather, 
sophistical  life  out  of  them,  and  then  marches  on  to  other 
conquests. 

To  give  the  entire  Article  would  occupy  too  much  space.  As 
an  example,  take  at  random  the  third  argument  against  his 
thesis.  §  Having  laid  down  the  distinction  of  Father,  Hon,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  the  objection  frames  an  argument  upon  their 
difference  : — 

*  Qnrestio  CVI.  Do  Lege  Evangelica,  qnre  dieitur  Lea  No-,  a.  secundum  w.  S.  «•  .s.  Tlimmo 
Aquiiuitis,  gumma  Tkeotoff&a,  Prima  Seammm.  '/'"/».  //..  /».  nil.    M  Perm. 

t  "  (lirc.ii primuin  <|ii;iTimt  ur  uuatuor:    I ".  (/ualis  sit.ntrum   scilicet    mI   scripta,  \<1  Indite  | 

20.  do  virtute  ejus,  ntram  justincet;  3°.  de  princlpio  ejus,  utruua  debueril  dari  ■  priucipio 
inundi :  4P.  de  tannine  ejus,  otrum,  scilicet  anratura  tuque  ad  finem,  an  debeal  el  allele* 
anceedere."    ( I  bidem.) 

X  The  oentcal  illumination  which  Halite  an  t<>  the  right,  m  it   were,  the  "arguments"  of 

opponents,  end  to  the  left,  the  detailed  solution  of  those  "  arguments,"  acts  upon  the  mind, 
very  often,  so  suddenly,  and  with  Midi  force,  as  to  produce  the  sensation  nl  an  "  enlargement." 
Tho  quick  transition   from    intellectual    darkness,  or    twilight,  to  a    perception,  clear    as    day, 

of  all  that  which  waa  obscure  before— and  thai   through  the  brllliaul   shining  of  one  simple 

principle— bears  about  with  it  a  certain  fascination  for  the  mind,  and  causes  the  student  to 
.smile  unconsciously  with  a  species  of  delight.     Who  has  not  felt  this?     < 

§"3.  Prseterea,  sicut  Pater  est  alius  a   1'ilio,  ct  Films  a  Patre,  ita  Spirit  us  sanctiiH  a  Pat  if  et 
Filio.     Bed  fait  quldam   status  conveniens   pcisona-    I'atiis,   scilicet    status   \etens   legU,   In   <|'"> 

hominea  generation!  intendebact;  similiter  etiam  est  alius  Btatua  convenii 

scilicet  status  nova-  legls,  in  quo  elerici  iiiteiidentes  -anient  i:r,  quffi  apprnpi  iatur  f'ilin.  pi  inn  p. in- 
fill-.    Ergo  erit  status  fortius  Spirilns  sancli,  in  quo  spiritualcs   viri   pi  incipal.iinl  in .'     (Summa 

Theoioyka,  Prima  Seeundat,  Tom,  //.,  Quant.  uVL,  .tit.  /i ..  a,  :i.  />   H 
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"Since  there  was  a  certain  order  of  things  which  harmonized  with  the 
Person  of  the  Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  order  of  things  as  it  was  under  the 
Old  Law,  when  men  were  bent  on  the  multiplication  of  the  species:  so,  alio, 
in  like  manner,  there  is  a  condition  of  things  which  harmonizes  with  the 
Person  of  the  Hon,  viz.,  the  condition  of  thing!  as  it  is  under  the 
when  clerics,  who  occupy  themselves  with  wisdom,  which  is  the  speciality 
of  the  Son,  are  in  the  ascendant.  Therefore,  there  will  be  ■  third  condition 
of  things,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  spiritual  men  will  be  the  rail 

Here,  unmistakably,  are  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  and  the 
illuminated  friars. 

The  proposition  of  the  Angelical,  which  stands  like  a  wall 
of  brass  against  this  last  fallacy  and  the  three  preceding  it,  is  the 
following : — * 

"But  what  the  Lord  says,  in  the  thirty -fourth  vei-se  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  S.  Matthew,  is  adverse,  viz.:  'Amen,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  done,'  which  S.  Chrysostom 
applies  to  the  generation  of  the  faithful  of  Christ.  Therefore,  the  estate  of  the 
faithful  of  Christ  will  remain  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 

Next,  comes  the  analysis  and  development : — 

"  I  reply  that  the  condition  of  the  world  may  vary  in  two  ways — in  one 
way,  with  regard  to  a  change  of  Law;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  do 
other  condition  will  succeed  to  the  present  state  of  the  New  Law.  For  the 
dispensation  of  the  New  Law  succeeded  ho  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  perfect  to 
the  imperfect. f  But  no  condition  of  the  present  life  can  be  more  perfect 
than  the  state  of  the  New  Law ;  for  nothing  can  approach  nearer  to  the  last 
end  than  that  which  immediately  conducts  into  the  last  end ;  and  this  is 
what  the  New  Law  does.  Hence,  the  Apostle  says,  in  the  nineteenth  \ 
of  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews : — '  Having,  therefore,  brethren,  a  con- 
fidence in  the  entering  into  the  Holies  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  let  us  approach 
the  new  way  which  He  hath  begun  for  us.'  Hence,  there  cannot  be  any 
more  perfect  state  of  the  present  life  than  that  of  the  New  Law:  for  in  so 
far  forth,  anything  is  perfect,  as  it  is  near  its  last  end."  J 

11  In  another  way,  the  condition  of  men  may  change,  according  as  they 
are  related,  in  a  more  perfect  or  less  perfect  manner,  to  the  same  law  ;  and  in 
this  way,  the  condition  of  the  Old  Law  was  frequently  changed,  since,  a" 
time,  the  laws  wore   kept  very  perfectly;  at  another  time,  they   wen 
obeyed  at  all.     Just  as  the  condition  of  the  New  Law  varies  according  to 

*"Sed  contra  est  quod  Domiims  di.it.   Mattli.  XXtv..:H:  Dice  vobia  quia  non  ptvtrrihU 
generativ  mm,  donee  ommta  riant  .•  <|ii<>d  Chryaoetoinui  (Ham.  It,  in  Mattli..  paruni  a  prim 
exponit  de  generntione  fldelinm  Chriatt    Rrgo  ttatai  Bdettam  Christ)  muuebit  usque  ad  .  ..n 

sutuuiationem  sjeeuli."     (Sumnm  ThtoUtgtOU,  QMCML  OVL,  -lit.  IV..  ;».  -419.) 

t  "  Responded  dieendum.  quod  status  inundi  vnriun  potest  duplieiter :  HBO  BOd( 
diversitatem  leglS;   el  iic  httiC  statui  nova-   le>;is   niillus   ti 

status  novffi  legw  statui  veteria  legls,  tamquaiu  porfectior  IniperfectiorL"    (Summa  Tkeoioff%ea, 
Qiurst.  (17..  Art.  /)'.,  ),.  419.) 

t  "Nullus  autem  status   prasentis   vita    potest    OOM    pett.etior   quam    status    novif    h 
nihil  enim  potoai  es.M-  propinquina  tint  altimo  quam  quod  Immediate  in  Anem  nltimna 
dnciti  hooautam  fecit  nova  lax:  onde  Apootolns  didt,  a.l  Beb.,  X.,  19:   //  ,>*nU*iUwu./rm*m, 
Ji'titfiain  in  introitii   sanctorum  in  sanatiint    ci,  tim-it  nobis  -* 

Unde  Qon  poteai  mm  aliqnia  perfectior  stats  qoam 


tauto  est  onnmqnodqne  pcrfeotiae,  qoanto  est  ultimo  laJ  propinquiua."    (lbidtm.j 


norssleg"    quia 
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places,  and  times,  and  pei-sons,  inasmuch  as  men  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
possessed  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

"  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  time  will  ever  come  in  which  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  he  more  perfectly  possessed  than  it  has  been 
heretofore,  specially  amongst  the  Apostles  who  <  received  the  first-f ruits  of 
the  Spirit,'  that  is,  as  the  Interlinear  Gloss  says,  '  first  in  point  of  time,  and 
more  abundantly  than  all.'" 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  his  thesis,  the  Angelical  next 
answers  in  detail  each  of  the  four  contrary  arguments.  The 
third,  which  alone  has  been  touched  upon  here,  receives  its 
quietus  thus : — 

"  To  the  third  [argument],  it  is  to  be  said,  that  the  Old  Law  was  not 
only  given  by  the  Father,  but  also  by  the  Son,  for  Christ  was  figured  in  the 
Old  Law ;  hence,  the  Lord  says,  in  the  forty-sixth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  S.  John:— 'For  if  you  did  believe  Moses,  you  would,  perhaps,  believe 
Me  also,  for  he  wrote  of  Me.'  In  like  manner,  the  JNew  Law  is  not  only  the 
Law  of  Christ,  but  the  Law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  also,  according  to  S.  Paul  to 
the  Romans  (V1IL,  2) :  'The  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  in  Christ  Jesufl,  cVc' 
Hence,  another  law,  which  is  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  not  be 
looked  for."  f 

This  is  a  mere  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical,  in 
the  Summa — of  which  more  will  be  said  later  on — grasped  error 
with  the  strength  of  a  vice,  and  then  poured  upon  it  a  flood  of 
intellectual  light,  displaying  all  its  hollowness,  bringing  out  all 
its  deformity,  till  it  shrank,  and  shrivelled  up  into  the  mere 
husk  of  its  former  self;  till  what  was  at  first  a  formidable  argu- 
ment, a  difficult  objection,  became  a  flimsy  fallacy,  or  transparent 
impertinence  or  pretence.  Those  threatening  figures,  which,  at 
dusk,  looked,  in  the  distance,  like  armed  marauders,  turn  out, 
when  the  morning  sun  strikes  upon  them,  to  be  old  pollards  in 
the  hedge,  or  stunted  trees  on  the  horizon. 

Our  keen  Angelical,  though  he  loved  so  well  to  bide  alone 
under  the  calm  Eye  of  God,  was  never  unmindful  of  his  Master's 
work,  or  of  the  intellectual  troubles  of  his  fellow-men.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  lived  his  serene  and  tranquil  life,  near  to  the  spot- 
less light  which  shines  down  from  heaven  on  loving  hearts — in 

*  "Alio  inodo  status  liominum   variari  potest,   secundum   quod  homlnea  dtrerolfnod 
habent  ad  eamdem  legem,  rel  perfecttaa,   \H  minus  perfecte;  el   si.-  atatua  reterta  legla 
frequenter  fait  matatns;   cum  quand<n|iw  Lege*,   opttme  onetodirentor,  qaaodoque   antem 
omnino  protermttterentor.    Blew  etlamel  atatua  norm  legla  diTeraJneatnr  aeeundum  <i 
loea  et tempora et  pereonaa,  iu.iuautiim  gratia  Bplrltoa  sanctl  perfeetlna  \<-l  mioua  perfeete 
ab  aliquitraa  babetur.?1 

"Nouest  tamen  expeetaodna  quod  Hit  altqnla  status  futurua  in  <|iu>  perfecttaa  jji 
Spirltua  sancti  babeator,  qnam  bacteoua  babita  faerlt,  el  maximc  ab  Apostolis,  qui  pru 
SinnlHs  arrrprrimt,  id  est,  et  tempore  )n  I  terL  <li<it,  Bom.,  H." 

( 'Summa  Ww.ologica,  Prima  Secwuta,  Tom,  I!..  Q»UUt,  OVI.     lrUJV.,p.  \\w. > 

t  "Ad  tcrtium  dloendum,  quod  lei  retua  aon  aolnm  fall  Patrta,  s.d  etiam  mil,  quia  Cbrial  as 
in  veteri  lege  dgorabator;  aide  Domlnaa  <li<it  Joan.  v..u;-.   s 
sitan  et  mihi ;  deme  enimilb-  xn-ifsit.     Similit.  ■■•  .liam   !.\  aova  DOB  aolum  eal    Cbliati,    <<l  ■  -tiam 

Bpiritoa aaaoti,  aeoniidiim  iiiu.i  Bom.  viii..  ■>-.  Late  BpierUm  vitm  in  ChrUfoJuu.  be.,  onde  do 
expectanda  alia  lex  quas  sit  Bplrltoa  aanetL"    (Ibidem,) 
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that  very  same  proportion  he  fully  realized  the  mental  trials  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  "the  shadows  of  death,"  or  in  the  mists 
created  by  the  creature,  or  in  those  sad  clouds  which  gather  ah  >ut 
the  mind  when  the  heart  gets  wrong.  He  fully  understood  the 
human  spirit.*  The  wearing  pain  of  doubt,  the  stress  of  uncer- 
tainty, that  loneliness  which  verges  on  despair,  the  cry  for  light, 
the  agony  of  the  heart,  the  dislocation  of  the  entire  intellectual 
system,  which  show  themselves  in  different  degrees  and  shapes, 
in  those  who  still  possess  the  sense  of  longing,  but  feel  about  in 
vain  for  light — he  knew  it  all,  beginning  with  the  first  approaches 
of  unrest,  to  that  stage  in  which,  like  children  waking  suddenly 
in  utter  darkness,  the  stifled  spirit  pants  for  at  least  one  tiny  ray 
of  light  on  which  to  fix  the  feverish  eye. 

People  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  "  experience  "  of  men, 
and  of  their  maladies,  can  only  be  learnt  by  mixing  busily 
amongst  them.  The  Angelical  teaches  a  different  lesson.  He 
who  knows  God  first,  will  soon  know  man's  frame,  remembering 
that  he  is  dust.  He'  who  knows  himself  in  the  light  of  God,  and 
lives  out  of  self  in  God,  such  a  man  has  that  within  him  which 
can  see  and  measure  both  men  and  things.f  He  does  not  see 
them  in  the  light  of  a  world  which  has  created  a  chaos  in  the 
order  of  affairs,  but  he  sees  them  in  the  light  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  measures  them  in  the  scales  of  God.  Thus,  did  the  Angeli- 
cal ;  he  knew,  and  held,  and  acted  on  this  principle,  viz. :  that 
what  comes  from  above  is  illumination  ;  what  conies  from  below 
is  darkness,  or,  at  best,  obscurity.  Hence,  his  dwelling  is  in  the 
Unseen.  He  lived  out  of  the  fog  and  the  mist.  He  came  below, 
indeed,  to  seek  out  error,  but  it  was  simply  that  he  might  throw 
the  Light  upon  it ;  that  he  might  draw  men  out  of  it ;  that  he 
might  urge  them  to  partake  of  his  own  blessedness.! 

The  work  of  the  Su?n?7ia  is  a  marvellous  proof  of  this.  The 
extract  which  has  just  been  given  is  simply  one  specimen  out  of 

*  Gfbelll  tells  us  beautifully  whence  the  Angelical  drew  his  knowledge: — "SqnJ  nette  bene 
<li  eonaiderare  ehe  alle  sue  acientifiehe  apecnlaalonl  aeropre  audara  innanai  Poraaione,  <•  dall' 
oraaionc  eranoalutate;  il  Urociflseo  gll  era,  diro  coal,  quel  llbro.  ond'egH  traovaquella  nobflla- 
■una  e  felloe  diaposiaione  dtnteUetio,  pet  la  quale  riusciva,  atudiando,  ad  alto  eegno  i  al  I 
Aaao,  tempreohe  gli  tornaya  malageTole  Papprendere  oheceheaaia,  rlcorreva;  da]  Croclfiaao 
teueva  la  frraala  di  potere  dnrare  a  lunghiaalme  fetich* ;  il  Crooiflaao,  in  brieve,  *ragH  hune  all' 
intelletto,  oonforto  al  onore,  awaloratuento  alia  1  it.i  ed  ognl  mantnra  dl  bene.1  (GibeDi,  Vita  <u 
8,  TommuKo  <i\-ti/iii)n>,  (•<(/).  .v//..  />.-)!!.    8toomda 

t  There  an  eudleaa  examples.  In  the  liveaof  the  saints,  of  tiiat  wisdom  which  takes  the 
place  of  experience.    Indeed,  the  practice  <>f  the  Church,  In  training  thoea  who  bare,  In  their 

ministry,  to  ileal  with   the  horrors  of  the  world's  wickedness,  shows   how  implicitly 

to  the  principle  of  a  man  knowing  how  to  avoid  or  detect  evil  bv  clearly  knowing  and  being 

sensible  of  what  is  good.    He  who has  his  ear  carefully  trained  to  hear  nothing  bnl  Rood  ■ 

will  not  require  an  education  In  discords  to  harn  what  they  are.     Accustom   him  to  tin  • 

the  jar  they  produced,  at  Brat,  becomes  graduall]   leaa  \  ioleiit  :  instead  of  shrinking  from  them 

more,  he  becomes  l> ss  sensible  to  them. 

t  Tocco  speaks  most  tOUChingly  Of  his  tenderness  towards  others,  a  tend.  with 

so  beautiful  a  gentleness  and  spiritual  retinement.  that,  simply  to  read  w  hat  1-  laid  of  il 

the  heart  tow  aids  him.    See  the  paragraph  beginning  with  theworda:      it  qn 

satis  crat.ut  tpii  lot  benelicia  a  Divina   lari^itate  ahundantius  al  •Minibus  carl- 

tate  diffunderet :  full  etiam  pnadictna  Doctor  earitate  el  pietate  difluaua,  ut  alios  a  a*  ipso  pra- 
veniret  in  frratiia,  quibus  datua  eral  divinitua  ut   Bplendesceret   in  doctrinia."    (Tocco,  Boll, 

dp.  I'/.,  a.  ST,  i>.  H69.) 
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a  thousand.     Who,  but  a  man  who  felt  both  keenly  and  abidingly 
for  others,   would   have  gone  through   what   S.  Thomas  went 
through,  in  hunting  up,  and  preserving,  the  innumerable  difficul- 
ties of  every  class  of  mind  with  which  his  great  work  is  full  ? 
How  carefully  he  states  the  case,  how  fully  ;  how  fair  he  is  ;  how 
anxious  that  its  entire  force  should  be  elicited.    Is  this  a  mere 
vain  love  of  science;   a  bum})  of  order?   no;   it  is  the  gentle 
Angelical's  tender  love  of  Christ — his  love  of  the  souls  for  which 
Christ  died.     He  prized  science  and  logic,  inasmuch  as  science 
and  logic  pushed  on  the  Truth  which  saves.     His  greatness,  the 
majesty  of  his  mind,  was  far  above  all  wretched  human  vanity 
and  the  itch  of  such   scientific   men  as  the   modern  world  of 
materialistic  thought  has  made  its  slaves.     The  entire  spring  of 
his  life  and  action,  the  one  prime-mover  of  all  he  did,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  created  craving  or  ambition.*     In  the  ordinary 
run  of  men,  the  motive  power  of  their  lives  has  its  centre  some- 
where on  earth.     Hence,  those  who  stand  on  the  earth  can  shake 
it,  or  damage  it,  or  destroy  it;  hence,  the  happiness  of  him  who 
is  bound  up  with  it  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  men,  weak 
like  himself.     His  peace  of  mind  is  at  their  mercy;  and  so  he  is 
never  certain  of  happiness  for  a  single  day.     Shake,  damage,  or 
destroy  the  prime  object  for  which  a  man   lives,  and  you  have 
almost  done  what  is  equivalent  to  shaking,  damaging,  or  destroy- 
ing the  man  himself.     But  let  the  prime  mover  of  human  activity 
be  placed  out  of  man's  reach — let  it  be  God,  and  "God  alone," 
and  man,  at  once,  is  made  partaker  of  the  peace,  security,  and 
stability  of  heaven.    He  who  really  rests  on  the  Eternal  and 
Immovable,  cannot  be  swayed  or  shutfied  about  by  men.     Men  do 
not,  cannot  move  him:  he  moves,  manages,  and  controls  them., 
They  do  not  know  how  it  is,  or  whence  it  comes,  but  the  fact 
remains — such  an  one  becomes  a  power,  and,  if  he  have  great 
mental  gifts,  a  giant  intellectual  power,  fixed  in  the  stability  of 
the  unseen  kingdom.     Men  must  give  way  before  his  force  of 
character,  and  acknowledge  his  larger,  steadier,  and   brighter 
light. 

*  So  niiieh  was  tliin  the  cmv,  that  Toeen  deeloreH  that  though  his  hody  was  on  the  earth,  he 
M  i  mi  1 1  in  reality  to  be  living  ii  |»  in  heave  ii  :— '•  Knit  pra-tena  pra  dietus  Hue  tor  mi  in  moilo  eon- 
template  us.  et  eulestihiis  ileilitus.  m.-ijori  eiiiiu  siii  pal  t  e  a  sensihiis  aherat .  <|iii  tot  us  eielesli- 
l.iis  iuliialiat,  lit  eredei  et  ur  verillH  OSM,  nhi  meiite  intemleret.  qtUUn  nhi  eai  lie  liianeret.  lu.it 
eniiu  inirahile,  videi>  limiiinein  .lit  i  sensilpiis.  et  eonversari  eilin  Heiisilihus  in  eiho  vel  aliijuomin 

eonaortio,  quantumeumque  aobUtam  persqnarnm,  In  qnlbui  sensoa  eousueveranl   distrain, 

SubitO  eielestihus  elevari;   quasi  linn  esset .  uhi   eoi  poi  aliter  sisteret ,  sed    ulii    Inelltaliter    ilih.e- 
i.r.-i."     i'I'o.  co,  Boll,  Cap.  fU.,  a.  II.  ii.  i.:i.) 

F  Petal    '  "hen  examined  he  fore  tile    Coin lllissioliers  who  were  employed  ill    the    pro- 

•  ea non izat ion  of  tbe  Saint,  (Three  bis  testimony  on  oath  regarding  his ej eat  Influence.  He 
quotes  tbo  Arehbtshop  of  Naples,  Junes  of  VJterbo,  to  the  effeel  thai  ue  at  his  das  consid- 
ered  that   he  possessed  a   lull    knowledge  Of  sacred  sejenee  if   lie   had   Hot    mastered    Hi.-   Wlltill-s 

of  Brother  Thomas  of  Aqnln :— "  i-:t  sddidil   qnod    ....    dixit   ipse  Arcbiepiscopns,  quod 

niilli   sihi  nttrihuant  vel   aserihant  in    SSCri  s.  i.  utia    alii|ilid    plene   scire,   nisi   qui   seijiiunt  ur  et 

Inbterenl  scientUe  et  scriptii  Vv.  Thomas  de  Aquino,  qui  rlam  apernli  Intelligenttbna  ad  sei.n- 

dum."    (Vi.ie  Hoii.,  I'rwxtvuade  PWa  &  Thoma  dqpmnu,  '"/'.  //■,  >'.  (i,  i>.  ML) 
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A  man  with  the  power  possessed  by  the  Angelical,  could  afford 
to  be  serene  and  tranquil.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  behind  the  veil : 
he  saw  through,  and  valued  at  its  intrinsic  worth,  this  earth's 
stage,  and  took  the  measure  of  all  the  actors  on  it.*  Like  Moses, 
he  came  down  from  the  mountain,  into  the  turmoil  of  the  chafing 
world  below,  and,  enlarged  by  the  greatness  of  the  vision  in 
which  he  habitually  lived,  it  shrank  into  insignificance  befbffB  h\> 
eye  ;  and  those  events  or  influences  which  excited  the  minds  <>i 
others,  and  disturbed  their  peace,  were  looked  upon  by  him 
.somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  we  may  imagine  some  majestic, 
solitary  eagle  surveys  from  his  high  crag,  with  half-unconscious 
eye,  the  world  of  woods  below  him.  The  Angelical  himself  had 
drawn  his  first  lessons  from  a  mountain  eyrie.  His  elastic;  mind, 
even  as  a  boy,  had  expanded,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  mighty 
Abbey,  on  teeming  plain  and  rugged  mountain,  with  the  far- 
distant  ranges  of  the  snowy  Apennines  standing  up  delicate  and 
crisp  against  the  sky.  God,  who  made  all  this,  had  drawn  him 
to  Himself,  and  the  fingers  of  a  heavenly  hand,  striking  on  his 
large,  solitary  heart,  had  sealed  him,  imperially,  for  all  his  life  to 
come,  as  the  great  master  of  the  heavenly  science,  and  as  the 
gentle  prince  of  peace.f 

The  fascinating  influence  exerted  by  the  Saint,  on  all  who 
were  drawn  within  his  power,  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of 
a  most  unusual  synthesis.  Since  his  real  life-spring  was  fixed  in 
the  unseen  world,  his  whole  method  before  men  spoke  of  that 
intellectual  might,  and  that  Divine  tenderness,  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  perfect  form  of  supernatural  strength.]:  Immense 
weight  of  character,  surpassing  grasp  of  mind,  and  keenn«'>s  of 
logical  discernment,  added  to  a  sovereign  benignity  and  patience, 
and  to  a  gentleness  and  grace,  which  spoke  from  his  eyes,  and 
thrilled  in  the  accents  of  his  voice,  made  men  conscious,  when  in 

*  Frigerio  apeaka  of  his  meekness,  saying:— "Quests  rlrtti,  ohe  seooado  il  huM  deOa  ratfea 
ragione  raffrena  I'impeto  dell'ira,  si  ridnca  per  ammaestraaiento  del  santo  Dottore  al  dona  della 
fortezza,  di  cui  propnu  e  iucorar  L'auima  aon  tolamente.  ue'gnwlMimJ  perieoH,  ma  aaehe  fbi  li- 
nearis nell'affannoae  molestie,  che  ne  rauovono  all'iia  ed  alio  sdegno,  quail  In  manauetodtue  col 
predetto  dono  accoppiata.  pone  ;i  terra.  Orquauto  Tomaao  si  rendease  perqueats  rirto  ■<• 
■  Mo  ad  a  ejU  huomini,  apertamentc  il  dimoscreranno  le  saute  reudettc  'la  sees  press  n. 
vote  ingiurie,  e  l'aulmo  suo  Boniiuaaieute  nianaueto  in  aofferirle,  conic  segnantemcntc  diremo." 
{Lib.  ll..  Cap.  rill.,  u.  1,  ;>.  108.) 

t  Tooco,  Bpeakiug  of  the  utter  contempt  tiiat  tiic  Angelical  had  tat  mere  created  things  as 

Sroceeding  from  his  high  love  of  God,  aaya:— "  Bl  quia  da  necessitate  sequltur,  al  terrena  homo 
eaplciat,  quern  affectio  divlna  decorat:  Ideo  conveniens  fait,  ut  pnedlctua  Doctor  mu 
despiceret,  qui  non  Inveniret  in  seusilibus,  quod  amaret:  emu  da  ipso  dicatnr.  qnod  mlrablU 
mono  fait  temporalium  contempt!  vus:  sivc  rerum,  qnibus  homo  pro  aeceasario  victu  cot 
utitnr.  sive  horum.  quorum  dignitas  pralatiouis  ainhitnr."    (Tocco,  Hull..  ''<//>.  VII. 

%  (i i belli  tells  ns  how  the  influence  of  heaven  seemed  to  manifest  Itself  in  hia  Terj  bearing 
and  appearance: — "Sempre  e  ovc  che  fosse,  ael  sm>  Bembiante,  ael  portamento 
atto  si  parea  nn  non  so  che  di  celeste.  e  quasi  diret,  un  irraggiamento  di   Paradiao;  che,  lawi- 

undo   stare    altre   cose,  egll    avea    del  contiiino   \  i\  issimo  il    sent  nncnto  del:.  |  M-nza; 

onde  ineontrava   che.  le  peraone,  le  quail  il   niiravano.  di  una  eotal    ri\  creii/.i  si  -. 

preae.    Non  per  tauto  11  buo  eon  versa  re  toman  gradito  e  amabile  a  tuttl ;  a  tuttl  i 

i  tutti  otlicioso.  a  tntti   riverente:   i  siioi   costumie   le  sue  mani< 

tranqnllla  eguallta  della  ana  mente,  al  diqnel  mrroredj  eanta.  cli'ira  la  vita  deiiamuiaaua. 
La  discrezione,  la  quale  &  la  temperatrlee  ditutte  l<-  rnrto,  informavaa  meravtglia  ©>:' 
paiola.  ogni  sua  aaione."    (Gibelli,    I'ita  di  s.  Tommaso  ef Aquino  Cap.  XII.,  p.  +8 — 48.    okseaats 
MM  t 
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contact  with  him,  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
untold  gifts,  and  yet,  of  one  so  exquisitely  noble  as  never  to  dis- 
play them,  save  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Men  knew  that  he  had 
the  power  to  crush  them  ;  but  since  he  was  so  great,  they  knew 
also  that  he  never  would  misuse  it ;  they  found  him  ever  self- 
forgetting  and  self-restrained.  A  character  with  such  a  capability 
of  asserting  itself,  and  yet  ever  manifesting  such  gentle  self- 
reproooion,  must  have  acted  with  a  singular  fascination  on  any 
generous  mind  that  came  into  relation  with  it.*  It  is  evident, 
from  Tocco  and  8.  Antoninus,  that  the  one  abiding  speciality, 
which  receives  an  illustration  in  every  chapter,  nay,  in  almost 
every  paragraph  of  their  biographies  of  the  Saint,  is  that  of  his 
possessing  vast  x>ower,  combined  with  a  royal  gentleness  in  the 
use  of  it.f  Largeness  of  mind  and  self-control— those  two  great 
Benedictine  characteristics — separated  him  off,  with  marked  dis- 
tinctness, from  the  common  herd  of  students  and  professors  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  works  which  he  was  raised  up  to 
accomplish,  was  to  bring  into  the  midst  of  the  heats  and  disputa- 
tions of  the  University  a  portion  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  serene 
self-government  which  sat  so  naturally  upon  him.]; 

How  different  from  him  was  the  great  mass  of  teachers  of  that 
day  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  schools,  and  created  the  morale  of 
the  place  !  In  the  description  of  "  Paris  "  attempted  in  our  first 
volume,^  sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  con- 
dition of  the  University,  and  to  prepare  him  for  what  is  about  to 
follow. 

Thousands  of  noisy  dissipated  youths,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  then  known  world,  made  up  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
to  be  taught.  The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  were,  in  their  measure, 
little  better  than  their  scholars.  Ignorant  and  vain,  ranch  >m  talkers, 
quick  without  being  deep,  ready  without  being  accurate,  bold  in 
argument,  careless  of  truth,  reckless  in  statement,  violent  in  man- 
ner, overbearing  in  language  and  reply,  filled  with  that  nervous 

*  Aa  described  by  Tocco.  whose  sti  1.-  is  nMftgN  and  dry.  tin-  virtues  of  the  Angelical  point 

liini  out  an  a  marvellous  creature,  of  highest  nature  and  choicest  grace  :—"  Krat  enim  praadlotut 

Doctor  in  cul  reputatione  humilltnuia,  corpora  el  mente  purtactmus,  oratione  devotee,  oonallio 

proi  idus.  com  eroettone  placidua,  carltate  diffuane,  Intellectu  lacidua,  ingenl ratue,  judloto 

certna,  memoria  retenttvue.  a  aenatbua  quae]  qnotUUe  elevatua,  el  omnium  quaai  oootemptlrua 

tcmpoialium.  lit  iiinuiuiii  virt  lit  lllu  mills  homo  haheiet  hahitus.  e\  quibua  Bibl  ad  liieiituiu  et 
aliis  in  evempluin  similes  producereiit  ur  cited  us."     (Tocco,  /.""//.,  <'«/>■   >'.,  ft,  it,  /».  • 

1  See  how  beantifollj  If entalembert  ehowi  h  to  betheapeotal  notes 

Of  file  (ilil  lienedietilies.  quoting  tliat  touching  epitaph,  beginning: — "  Mitis  er.it  euiietirt,  aua- 
\i.-v  l»ill8     .     .     ."     (/x.<  Milium  d' OicuUnt,  Inlniil.,  ji.  Kid.) 

t  Who,  after  studying  the  lite  of  the  Angelical— after  deeply  studying  it,  euu  eoine  to  any 
Other  conclusion   than  this,  that    his  whole   temper  of  mind    tails  in    e\actl\    wilh    "thr    not  mat 

condition  of  the  monk.'"  The  following  expresses  whal  is  l^re  meant :—  Nature  for  art.  the 
wide  earth  and  the  majestic  beavena  fof  Che  crowded  eity.tbe  aubdued  and  docile  beast*  of  the 

field  for  the  wild  passions  and  rivalries  of  social  life,  tranquillity   for  amhilioii   and  care,  di\  ine 

meditation  for  the  exploits  of  the  intellect,  the  Creator  lor  the  creator* — sueh  was  the   normal 

condition  of  the  monk."     I>i.  New  man's  Miuion  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  The  AV  ,.  18.) 

$  Ota*  1  PI,   V  VII.,  p.  350— 42G.) 
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excitability  which  springs  from,  and  is  aggravated  by,  the  con- 
tinued  working  of  an  overwrought  brain — they  did  little  else 
than  keep  the  schools  in  a  continual  fever,  and  encourage,  in  those 
who  required  just  the  opposite  kind  of  training,  an  overweening 

thirst  for  intellectual  tournament,  with  its  brilliant  paradox,  its 
dashing  sarcasm,  its  sparkling  repartee,  and  its  unfailing  flashes 

of  sheet  lightning  and  of  intellectual  vapour.*  Bright,  sudden 
coruscations  that  lit  up  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  the  gossa- 
mer net  of  syllogistic  display,  the  clever  retort,  and  the  canst  i<- 
rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  brutal  jest,  and  the  rude  voicelef 
ger  of  shameless  ignorance — anything  that  looked  like  power, 
victory,  or  force,  was  sure  to  find  admirers  and  followers  in  the 
Paris  schools.  If  a  Master  broached  some  novel  subject,  and  de- 
fended, as  Masters  often  did,  some  startling  proposition,  or 
advanced  some  pet  blasphemy,  he  was  sure  of  an  eager  following. 
Let  him  attack  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  let.  him  get  into  his 
chair  and  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  try  to  prove  that 
all  souls  are  one — that  man  is  God,  and  that  God  is  nature — or 
speak  patronizingly  of  Christ  and  his  Redemption  :  and  hundreds 
of  itching  ears  and  glistening  eyes  will  be  found  shoving  their 
way  through  the  crowd  to  get  nearer  to  his  chair.  |  Scores  of 
burning  imaginations  will  go  home  charred  for  life  ;  hundreds  of 
minds  will  carry  away  a  seed  within  them  which  may  eventually 
germinate,  and  burst  into  spiritual  monomania,  or  hysterical 
fanaticism,  or  absolute  madness.  Did  not  pantheism  grow  out  of 
the  Paris  University  ?  Was  not  "  Averroes"  taught  there  ?  Was 
not  tin1  book  "  De  Causis"  explained  there  ?  Was  not  David  of 
Dinanto  a  professor  there,  and  Amalric  as  well  ? 

Then,  see  them  disputing  in  the  schools  J — the  Master  in  his 
great  wooden  chair,  with  its  high  carved  back,  the  Bachelor  close 
below  him,  hundreds  of  young  fellows  of  all  ages  and  com. 
plexions,  indeed,  middle-aged  men,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  the 
sharp  and  the  dull,  the  ragged  and  the  spruce,  filling  the  great 

*  "  Scil  quid  dooebani  novi  dootores,  et  qui  plus  Bomniorum  quam  vijriliannn  in  serattnto 
philosophic  consumpseranl  h— Ecce  nova  nebanl  omul*:  lnnovabatur  grammatica,  imimi 

tur  dialect  ia     .     .     .     solam  convenient  iam  sinr    ratione  loqiiehantur     .     .     .     Indignant  or  < 

pnri  philosophi,  et  qui  omnia  prater  logicam  dedignantur    .    .    .    ut  ait  Seneca  in  I.  Declam. 
Nihil  est  odibilive  auotUitate,  ubi  nihil  <tiiu<i  est  quam  tubtitttOM;  el  ad  LnclHum:  MkUetti 
arista,  acd  hoc  ml  </niii  utilix !  tab  utile  est  Hind  utti'iiiitiii,  <i>tt>(i  tola  tubtUUaU  Uudviens,  null.' 
gravitate."    (Metalogicus,  Vid.  Lib.  L,  Cap.   TIL— Lib.  it.,  Cap.    Fill.;  see  also  the    P 
which  has  much  on  the  same  point,  Lift.  VII.,  Cap.  r//--.v/r.)    <>t  course,   with  all  this 

not  denied  that  there  were  grave  and  learned  professors,  and  attentive  and  well-behaved  stu- 
dents in  Paris.  Here  the  question  regards  what  S.  Thomas  had  to  correct,  not  what  he  had  to 
perfect. 

t  See  the  Verbum  Jbbreviatwm  of  Peter  the  Cantor.  Cap,  V.,  a.  11— It,  p.  34— 36;  also,  tho 
letter  (251)  of  Bishop  Stephen  of  Tournay  (1198—1300)  to  Pope  ('destine  III.,  h.^innin^:  — 
"  Lapan  sunt  apnd  ttos,"  lie.,  quoted  by  Oieseler,  Vol.  ill.,  i  74. .;».  395,  notf. 

t  How  well  Tosti  describes  the  temper  and  Influence  of  school  dialect!*  - 
ad  entrare  plan  piano,  ma  con  molta  Irrlverensa  di  modi,  nel  tantuario  dells  Bloat 
sapient! che  vissero prima della  meta  del  XII.  secolo  tanto  fortemente  stettero  su  la 
tilosotica.   che   non    pensavono    alia   eosa.    Delhi    forma    abbieognavauo, 
lottare,  perche  volevano  provare  11  piacere  di  un  intoppo  sormontal  ;<*nto 

Prolog),  p.  13.) 
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hall,  and  fixing  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  on  the  benches  or 
amongst  the  straw.  All  are  staring  in  one  direction.  All  fasten 
their  bright  eyes  with  expectation  upon  the  Doctor,  now  that  the 
Bachelor  has  just  finished  making  his  Commentary  on  the  Lom- 
bard, and  that  the  book  is  closed.  A  proposition  is  selected  by 
the  presiding  Master  for  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  to  defend.  The  youth — with  those  earnest  faces,  those 
prying,  curious,  criticizing  eyes  intent  upon  him — deliberately 
repeats  the  proposition.  If  he  be  well  drilled  in  intellectual 
fence,  if  he  be  brilliant  after  the  fashion  of  Abelard,  with  the 
quickness  of  an  expert.,  he  proves — deftly  and  neatly,  with  his 
ready  major  minor  and  conclusion,  with  his  authorities,  and  his 
arguments  from  reason,  ever  keeping  his  middle  term  well  in 
hand — the  thesis  which  is  presented  to  him.*  If  he  be  a  clumsy 
fellow — in  the  midst  of  expressions  of  noisy  contempt,  careless 
laughter,  and  rude  scurrility  which  the  Master  can  with  difficulty 
suppress,  he  blunders  and  puzzles  over  his  defence,  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  the  students  getting  wearied  of  him,  a  physical  argu- 
ment, administered  by  some  impatient  Cornifician  standing  by, 
drives  his  thesis  out  of  his  head  altogether :  his  brain  becomes 
confused,  he  loses  his  presence  of  mind  and  subsides  into  sullen 
silence.  Or,  if  he  be  of  another  disposition,  suddenly  leaving 
his  intellectual  combat  for  the  moment,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning  he  draws  out  his  knife,  or,  in  his  passion,  plants  his 
clenched  fist  in  the  face  of  his  rash  disturber  :  the  students  begin 
shouting  and  hustling — and  at  once  the  whole  school  is  thr<  >\v  n 
into  indescribable  uproar  and  confusion,  f 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  disorder  has  subsided.  The  clever 
student  first  mentioned  is  suffered  to  develop  his  thesis.  This 
being  done,  the  intellectual  tournament  begins  in  earnest.    Ob- 

*  The  love  of  "display"  was  so  great,  at  least  in  the  days  of  John  of  Salisbury,  that,  if 
what  he  says  be  true,  a  Matter  of  dialectics  would  st ami  a  good  chance  of  emptj  Log  nil  school 
if  lie  taught  with  simplicity,  and  made  his  lessons  too  plain:—"  Derid.hat  60S  nosier  ill.-  tag. 
lu.s  Peripatetic  us  Adam,  en  jus  vestigia  sen,  mint  ur  mult  i,  sed  panel  pnepedicnte  in\  idia  profltOD- 
tur;  dicebatque.se  nut  nullum  aut  auditores  paueissimos  habit  iirum,  si  ea  siinpli.itai  • 
inouuiii  et  facilitate  s.nteniiaiuin  dialecticani  traderet,  qua  ipsam  doceri  expediret."  (Meter 
log.,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  III.—  V.)  ^  v 

t  Prantl  quotes  some  curious  lines  under  the  title  of  "  De  Presbytero  et  Logico,"  which  show 
the  high  feeling  and  excitement  which  existed  between  the  reckless  noisy  logicians  of  the 
schools,  and  the  more  solid  and  serious  section : — 

"  Logicus.— Kallis,  fallis,  prtshyter,  coetum,  Chrlstianum, 
Abusive  loqueris,  ladis  Pi  iscianuin, 
Te  probo  falsidicum,  te  proho  vesanum    .    .     . 
Presbyter.— Tace,  tace,  logice,  tace,  vir  fallal. .r, 

Tace  dux  iusania-,  legis  vaiw  lator    .    .     . 
Logicus. — Peccasti,  sed  grarloj  adiicis  peccare, 

Legem  banc  adiiciens  vanum  nominare; 
Haiiuin  est,  disserere  vel  graiuinati/.are, 
Siiusanum  putas.  vclim  dicas  quale. 
Presbyter. — Deo  est  odihile  vestrum  arguineiitum  ; 
Ihi  nulla  Veritas,  totiim  est  Moment  urn, 
Logicus.— Audi,  inter  phialas  ipiid  philosophai  is ) 

Follus  lion  philoso|ihus.  hinc  esse  proharis, 
Stulto  sunt  similia  singula,  qua-  talis, 
K|.icure  luhrice.  dux  ingluvici 
Cujus  dens  \ enter  est  .him  sic  servis  ei." 

[Loffik,  Zweiter  Band,  XIV.  Aha.,  p.  231.) 
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jections  can  be  thrown  out  in  syllogistic  form  by  any  of  those 
present.  The  very  talent  of  the  defendant  arouses  the  envy  of 
the  rest  They  do  not  like  to  be  beaten.  All  manner  of  clever, 
subtle  difficulties  are  proposed,  discussed,  defended,  sifted.  The 
minor  is  divided  sharp  as  with  a  knife  by  the  ever-prompt  dis- 
tinguo.  The  school's  interest  deepens.  All  watch  with  breath- 
less eagerness  to  witness  which  of  the  two  will  eventually  throw 
the  other.  In  proportion  as  the  audience  is  worked  upon,  tin- 
combatants  grow  warm  and  argue  with  rapidity.  Fierce  gestic- 
ulations, staring  eyes,  shrill  and  noisy  accents,  meet  each  other.* 
From  time  to  time  the  excited  youths — as  they  witness  the 
quickening  passages  of  arms,  and  as  one  or  the  other  makes  a 
more  brilliant  assault  than  usual — stamp  with  their  feet  and  clap 
with  their  hands,  and  then,  shouting  to  the  echo,  burst  into  a 
volley  of  applause,  in  which  the  Bachelor  below  joins  heartily, 
and  in  which  the  Master  can  ill  conceal  his  interest,  f  At  length, 
one  of  the  combatants  slips  in  his  heat,  or  does  not  cut  the  knot 
clean  with  his  "  distinction."  He  has  severed  truth  from  error 
—admitted  the  one  and  rejected  the  other — but  he  has  not  done 
so  neatly;  some  small  thread  of  error,  it  need  be  but  the  most 
attenuated  thread,  has,  in  the  cutting,  been  left  hanging  as  it  were 
to  the  truth  which  he  adopts  and  professes  to  maintain.  His 
adversary  perceives  his  advantage  with  the  keenness  of  instinct. 
He  seizes  upon  it  instantly.  A  rapid  series  of  distinctions  passes 
and  repasses  between  the  two,  till  finally  the  defendant  of  the 
thesis — seeing  the  game  is  up,  that  the  fallacy  must  be  exposed 
— having  lost  his  argument,  now  begins  to  lose  his  temper.  High 
words  ensue,  and  with  burning  faces  and  swelling  bosoms,  and 
hearts  blistering  with  rage,  the  two  young  dialecticians  subside, 
ruffled  and  panting,  into  the  motley  crowd.]: — No  species  of 
excitement,  except,  perhaps,  gambling  for  high  stakes,  could  be 
imagined  more  trying  to  the  nervous  system  than  such  displays 
as  these.^ 

*  What  little  sympathy  th«>s««  p<-i  forni.rs  had  with  Dm  monks  comes  out  in  these  lines:— 
••  Qnidquld  nates  rarta  senetkrae  datur, 

Nun  ci-dat  in  iirituni,  r:ttnin  habeatOX  ; 

Cuciillattis  Igttur  mvx  vilipindatiir 

Kt  ft  jiliilosopliiris  scolis  «'\|ifllatnr.     Amen." 

(Metamoiyh.  Golwe ;  let  1'rantl.  Logik,  Loco  Citato.) 

t  Lest  I  may  he  thought  to  exaggerate,  see  Peter  the  Cantor's  Verbtm  Abbreviatmm— for  in- 
stance, Cap.  V.,  p.  34,  sqq. 

t   "  Non  era  la  vn  it  ft  ohfl  rimianmra-va,  ma  la  vittoria  daff  opiniono.      Avevano  nirstttn  at 
iivmi.  dico delta Dtaletctea,  obe e Parma  della  dispute.    Ore  qui  quel 

seoolo  eoosbatterano;  oreteceva,  si  ponevano  alia  pacifira  Riwwizione  del] 
<  omltallcvano.  preponendo  il  dnbbio,  pel  iiitrarc  arbitri  Delia  dettnisionede'  contrai 
gloria  ili  Abihinlo,  Prologo,p.  13.)    Again:—"  Lamoltitudiuc  drlle  scuoh- »•  «h 
dell'  insegnamento  prodnsse  la  rarieta  delle  opinioni,  il  .i 
della  disputa."     (Loco  Citato,  p.  12.) 

i  "  La  graa&e  vill.-."  *a\  ■  d.   Li  klarehe,  "  retentissait  dn  »>ruit  <les  vainca  dispute «  1 1 
querelles  seholantiques."    (ha  Chain  I  p.   il";  see  also  VoL  1.  of  this 

work.  Chap.  Kill.,  p.  393,  IK 
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At  times,  the  Doctor  or  Bachelor  presiding  would  descend  into 
the  arena  with  a  student,  either  to  set  him  right,  or  to  show  him 
and  the  rest  how  to  exercise  the  art  in  its  perfection.  Occasion- 
ally, some  quick-witted  youth,  full  of  mischief,  or  fired  with 
ambition,  would  enter  the  schools,  ready  primed,  with  the  set 
purpose  of  tripping  up  the  reigning  Doctor,  and  creating  con- 
fusion amongst  his  disciples.  He  would  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  might  always  have  something  to  gain.  There  was  plenty  of 
arrogance,  in  young  and  old,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Not 
authority — but  reason,  talent,  logical  dexterity,  ruled  in  the  noisy 
world.*  Not  reverence — but  audacity,  combativeness,  and  reck- 
lessness in  dispute  was  the  order  of  that  day.  Sharp  wits  seemed 
for  the  time  to  carry  more  weight  than  long  heads.  "What  hap- 
pened between  scholar  and  scholar  also  took  place  between  school 
and  school ;  and  each  being  eagerly  supported  by  the  Masters, 
great  was  the  turmoil  and  disorder  which  ensued.  From  argu- 
ments, recourse  was  soon  had  to  knocks  and  blows. 

And  it  need  not  be  imagined  that  passionate  displays  were 
strictly  confined  to  students.  The  Professors  themselves,  the 
Doctor,  the  Licentiate,  and  the  Bachelor,  were  very  often  hot- 
headed and  violent  men.  Indeed,  to  check  wrath  and  iierce 
emotion  seems  to  have  been  a  duty  unheard  of — certainly  little 
thought  of — amongst  these  disputants.  Professors  had  little 
respect  for  pupils,  and  pupils  little  for  their  masters.  De  Vitry 
says  that  many  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  had  hardly  any 
education  and  few  principles  to  guide  them,  though  they  had 
well-sharpened  wits  ;  and — as  if  in  compensation  for  their  slen- 
der acquirements — they  were  bloated  with  vain-glory,  and  sensi- 
tive as  girls,  through  highly  wrought  self-consciousness  and 
self-conceit.t  No  self-sufficient  or  vain-glorious  man,  it  is  clear 
to  any  one  who  thinks,  can  possibly  keep  his  temper  w  hi  1st  lie  is 
playing  a  losing  game.  If  victorious,  with  overbearing  arrogance 
he  can  bully  a  helpless  student,  wrangle  with  a  hardy  Martinet, 
or  take  up  the  cudgels  with  a  supercilious  Corniiician  ;  but  if 
vanquished,  his  only  resource  is  to  storm  against  his  victor,  and 

*    "  Voyons  done  comment  on  etudioit   la  philosophic  et    comineiicons  par  la   loglque.      OS 

n'etoil  plus,  commc  ellc  ctoit  dans  .son  in.st  it  nl  ion,  l'art  (If  raisoniifr  juste  <•  I  <lf  clif  relic r  l:t 
vciitc  par  leu  voien  let*  pins  snrcs:  a*  ctoit  mi  cxcrcicc  dc  disputer  ft  de  suhliliscr  ft  l'inliiii. 
Lfl  but  (If  tiOIIT  qui  l'c  nsf  i^uoif  nt.  ftoit  inoins  d'iiiHt  ruire  leur.s  disciples.  <|iic  de  M  hire 
admirer  d'eiix.  ft    d'C  inliarrassc  r   Icurs   adversaries    par  del   questions  capticuscH    ft   pi-u    pics 

coiuMie  cch  iincifiiH  sophistea  donl  Plato  sejoue  si  agreablement."     (Fleury,  Disc, 

Ecclesicutiquc,  Cinquihue  Disc,  $  VII..  p.  204—205.) 

t  So  ignorant  were  some  of  the  professors,  tliat  the  students  were  warned  against  theni 
by  serious  men: — "Le  Cardinal  de  Vitrv,  les  engageanl  ft  se  defter  des  nfophyi 

jeiines  docteurs  (|ili  attirent  la  foule' par  1'altrait  de  la  OUriOCitO,  el  qui  puiscnl  tout  leiir 
enseigncment,  Don  dans  leiir  memoire  ni  dan*  ('experience,  mais  dans  les  cahiers  et  Ich 
a  in  i  oi  re  s  fin  archia  et  quaternis)  ;  car  Cei  tains  clevcs  sont  cntraiiifs  par  e  US  a  force  de  pi  . 
de  caresses,  d'argent  meme  fpretio  con<l>i<u  .  et  gaspillepl  alnsl  dans  des  t'utihtes  leur  tempo  It 
plus  prccieux.  lies  discipi.s  paves pox  i«  mattre,  n'est-ce  pas  lft  nn.Joll  trait  de  l'esprit  d'in- 
1 1  iu i  de  j nl ous ie  1 1 ii i  acitail  I'eeole  I    B1  oe  renversement  des  usagea  etablis  oe  trouyerali 

il  pas  son  pendant  de  mm  joins."'  (lie  |,a  Man  he,  /,./    i'ltoin    Francui  ..  .hi  May  en  ./-/.,   /', 
Portff,  /,.  418.) 
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beat  his  ignominious  retreat,  throbbing  with  disappointment  and 
covered  by  11hi  dust  which  he  has  raised  around  him.  Judging 
from  such  men  as  John  of  Salisbury,  Comestor^  De  Vitry,  John 
de  Hauteville,*  and  others  who  have  touched  upon  the  condition 
of  the  University,  and  the  character  of  its  Professors  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Angelical — students  and  their  masters,  in  respect  of 
steadiness  and  character,  seem  to  have  been  about  upon  a  par. 
A  great  reform  was  necessary.  Men  may  have  learnt  to  argue,* 
and  to  become  sophists,  but  with  all  the  trickery  connected  with 
dispute,  they  were  in  considerable  danger  of  growing  into  intel- 
lectual charlatans  ;  if  they  had  any  character  to  start  with,  they 
st<  )<  )d  a  great  chance  of  parting  with  it.  They  wanted  self-con- 
trol ;  they  wanted  self-repression ;  they  wanted  love  of  truth, 
and  desire  after  wisdom  :  and  the  Professors  wanted  seriousness; 
and  all  wanted  calmness,  gentleness,  tenderness,  and  courtesy 
towards  each  other.  The  school  of  noisy  vulgar  disputants 
required  transforming  into  a  society  of  men,  full  of  Divine  foe 
it  may  be,  yet  also  of  holy  self-control — seeking  truth,  not  victory ; 
God's  glory,  not  man's  renown ;  and  using  the  instruments  of 
discussion,  not  as  a  means  for  carrying  out  some  private  end,  or 
for  ministering  to  some  creature  vanity  or  craving,  but  as  tools, 
placed  in  man's  hand  by  Providence,  for  working  out  the  Truth 
and  pushing  forward  the  cause  of  God.f 

The  unspeakable  damage  done  to  mind,  heart,  and  character, 
by  such  influences  as  have  been  described,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon — it  is  patent  on  the  face  of  it.  And  when  it  is  recalled  to 
mind  that  such  was  the  training  given  to  the  vast  majority  of 
ecclesiastics,  upon  whom  the  grave  responsibility  of  teaching  and 
directing  others  would  eventually  fall,  the  case  becomes  a  far 
more  serious  one. % 

What  power  was  there  which  could  leaven  that  mass  of  thought- 
vain,  contentious  humanity  ?     Whence  was  the  "  salt"  to 
come  to  purify  that  earth  ?     What  instrument  or  organism,  what 
method  or  influence,  could  bring  in  God,  and  truth,  and  reverence, 

De  Haute vUle,  who,  by  the  way.  was  h  monk  of  our  St.  Aliian' a,  expresses  hta  opinion 
both  on  scholars  and  professors  in  do  very  measured  terms.  In  a  poem  entitled  ArekUrrmint. 
Architremius,  the  hero  of  it,  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Parii  school*  The  students  are 
unfairly  used  aud  ill-treated,  aud  the  scholastics  and  doctors  are  full  of  Yaoitj  and  conceit,  and 
*ed  of  very  little  learning.  On  the  whole.  De  Hautevllle  seems  to  have  been  atterij 
sickened  by  liis  experiences  of  the  University.  The  hut.'  fact  of  a  law  being  passed  that  no 
bodj  should  profess  theology  until  he  was  twenty-Are  years  of  age.  speaks  for  itself. 

t  The  legend  related  of  Brigena'a  tragical  death  shows  anyhow  the  opinion  held  of  st ti- 
ll, ills,  even  as  rally  as  t  lie  ninth  century,  by  certain  writers.  The  fart  of  his  l»«-in«  a  little 
man  of  vivacious  and  witty  disposition— as  is  evident  from  his  repartees  with  Charles  the 
Bald— makes  the  story  all  the  more  telling.    The  legend  is.  that  his  scholars  at  Mahnesbury  set 

upon  him.  and  pierced  him  to  death  With  their  writing  instruments.     (883.) 

t  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  contests  of  the  ■eheohi,  as  thej  were  carried  on  at  • 

time,  helped  to  foster  not  only  eoneeit.  and  to  create  restless  spit  its.  hut  also  were  the  parent* 

<d  much  crass  ignorance.    John  of  Salisbury,  after  reristting  B    i  -    from  which  he 

bad  been  many  years  absent,  >a\s  of  the  men   who  had  been  his  fallow-students  there:—  •  I 
round  them  the  same  men,  in  the  same   place;  nor  had   thej   ad 

resolving  our  ancieul  questions,  uor  added  a  single  proposition,  bowerer  small,  tothebi  it 
ot  knowledge.1'    The  wav  they  mixed  up  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  AristoUe  is  known  to  all 
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and  self-distrust,  and  gentle  noble  courtesy  of  mind  and  manner 
amongst  that  boisterous  throng  ?  Who  could  sober  the  half-in- 
toxicated mind,  relax  the  tension  of  high-strung  nerves,  calm  the 
senses,  soothe  the  heart,  reduce  the  fever  of  the  brain,  and  bring 
the  whole  being  into  healthy  equipoise  ? 

Who  of  us  could  have  devised  a  method  ?  That  some  great 
change  was  brought  about  we  know.  How  was  it  done  ?  Who 
did  it  ?    It  was  the  great  Angelical. 

He  was  a  vast  system  in  himself,  and  appears  to  have  been 
specially  created  for  achieving  such  an  end.  He  was  one  single, 
simple  man — doubtless.  But  he  was  a  "  system,"  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  system — the  highest  type  of  what  heroism  can  do 
in  human  heart  and  mind.  Christ,  in  choosing  him,  had  chosen 
the  most  majestic  of  human  creations — converting  it  into  a  power- 
ful exponent  of  the  light,  peace,  and  splendour  which  strike  out 
from  the  Cross.*  He,  if  any  man,  had  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his 
Lord.  He,  the  great  Angelical,  with  the  golden  sun  flashing 
from  his  breast,  and  the  fire  of  heaven  scintillating  round  his 
massive  brow — he,  if  any  man,  had  broken  the  bread  of  the 
strong,  and  had  refreshed  his  lips  with  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  had  been  transfigured  by  the  dranght.  There  is  a  largeness 
about  him,  which,  whilst  it  expands  the  heart  seems  almost  to 
take  away  the  breath.f  We  look  up  at  him  and  say :  "  How 
great  art  thou !  how  gently  courteous,  and  how  tenderly  true ! 
iSweet  was  the  power  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  made 
thee  all  thou  art.  0,  gentle  mighty  sun,  shine  on  in  thy  sweet 
radiance,  spread  thy  pure  invigorating  rays  amidst  the  deep  sad 
shadows  of  the  earth !  " 

If,  after  so  many  hundred  years,  the  power  of  the  Angelical  is 
so  great  over  those  who  know  him  simply  through  diy  biogra- 
phies and  imperfect  sketches,  what  must-  not  have  been  his  power 
— his  wide  encompassing  influence — over  those  who  came  under 
his  eye,  and  could  look  upon  him  in  return,  and  were  then  sub- 
dued by  so  great  a  mastership  ?  Simply  on  comparing  his  life,  as 
Tocco  gives  it,  with  the  lives  of  other  men,  it  is  clear,  at  once, 

*  The   fWT  conception  of  such  a  work   as  the  Summit,  is   enouirh  t<»   show  of  what  stutf  I  ho, 

Angehcafa  mind  mi  made:— "In  Ti as'  gmnaia  TheologtrnJ"  aaya  Dr.  Mettenlelter.  "flndel 

•ten  Alles  rerefnlgt,  was  man  von  (Jott,  ilem  MinsHiiii  mid  iliren  gegenaeitlgen  Bestehnngea 

Wissen  kailU.      Da   ist  Alles   hintorlent.  *M  die   alte    Philosophic    getrftuml    Ulid   erst  relit    hattr. 

Natur  nnd  (icsellschaft  liaben  ilim  ihre  Kchiit/.e  geoffhet;  menacnllche  and  gottllche  Wleeen* 

schaft  ist  ihm  hier  anf  jjleiehe  Wcise  crselilossen  :  die  Welt  tlt-v  Natur  and  Onadfl  ist  seine   Kro- 

berangge warden)  die  Religion  belenehtetdM  UnivorHuin,  dieses  gtbt  der  Religion  lengsriaak" 

( ( hmhU-Me  des  heiL  Thomas  vmi  .li/nin.     Wtmlttttmtt.  i>.  A  A  II.) 

t  We  can  repeat  with  full  heart  those  beautiful  word*,  written  under  a  painting  of  the  Saint 
-which  was  once  in  a  church  in  the  Plaaaa  del  Teianto  del  <iesu  Vuoto,  at  gaping t 
"O  moientne  oosleetia  optatierimnm  anepldnnil 
<>  iniegerrlnue  rltan Jnitnndt— Irnnwa  exemphunl 
Nai\e  Tboma  BanotUMlme  cnatoa, 
Salve  sa|iiciitissinir  magiater, 

BalTC  l'(ll(\olelitissili(c    paler, 

gloria;   mai  te  laiidilms;   lnacte  Virt  ut  iluiH !  " 

a,  63.) 
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that,  lit'  was  a  man  of  larger  scale,  built  on  a  far  nobler  model 
than  they.*  Their  range  and  calibre  may  have  been  consider- 
able; one  may  have  surpassed  the  other  in  this  <>r  that — each 
possessing  his  varied  gifts;  but  the  Angelical  does  not  come  in 
their  category:  he  belongs  to  a  higher  class — a  more  heavenly 
order;  he  is  solitary,  and  solitary  from  his  very  greatness — his 
orb,  amidst  the  thousand  stars,  shines  with  its  broad,  steady,  solar 
light. 

Such  was  his  character.  And,  prescinding  from  his  natural 
gifts,  how  did  he  become  so  mighty  ?  The  cause  has  been  touched 
on  and  partially  developed  already.  The  reader,  adequately  to 
realize  it,  would  do  well  to  study  and  master,  with  his  heart  as 
Well  as  with  his  head,  the  monastic  theology  of  8.  Victor's-  the 
Benedictine  science  of  the  saints.j  Grasp  the  spirit  of  8,  Anselm, 
8.  Bernard,  and  the  Victorines,  weigh  it  as  a  whole,  follow  its 
drift,  mark  its  salient  points,  learn  to  recognize  the  aroma  of  that 
sweet  mystic  life  of  tough  yet  tender  service  and  self-  forget  ful- 
ness, and  you  will  have  discovered  that  spring  of  living  waters 
which  ran  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  great  Angelical,  and 
lent  to  all  his  faculties — aye,  and  even  to  his  very  person  and 
expression — a  warmth  and  glow  which  seemed  to  have  come 
direct  from  heaven.  From  the  rock,  which  was  Christ,  flowed 
straight  and  swift  into  the  Paradise  of  his  soul  four  crystal 
waters :  Love — fixing  the  entire  being  on  the  Sovereign  Good, 
and  doing  all  for  Him  alone;  Reverence — that  is,  self-distrust 
and  self-forgetfulness,  produced  by  the  vision  of  God's  High 
Majesty  awfully  gazed  on  with  the  eye  of  faith  ;  Purity — treading 
all  created  things,  and  self  first,  under  the  feet,  and  with  entire 
freedom  of  spirit,  basking  and  feeding  in  the  unseen  world  ; 
Adoration — love,  reverence,  and  purity,  combined  in  one  act  of 
supreme  worship,  as  the  creature,  with  all  he  has  and  all  hi 
bends  prone  to  the  earth,  and  with  a  feeling  of  dust  and  ashes 
whispers  to  his  soul :  "  The  Lord  He  is  God,  He  made  us  and 
not  we  ourselves !  "J 

*  After  making  of  the  ini»ht  of  the  mat  defensive  Order*  of  the  Chorea,  1 
Instance : — "  De  pnedicto  totem  stellar  um  online.  i<i  eel  Pnedfoatoroni,  oportebat  lamina 
quod  pro  ceteris,  dirinitua  pnefulireqe  rtoctina,  el  i.i.'..  de  Ipso  prma  eltia  elartor  Doctor  pnefulail 
EccleaifB.  el  qui  v. -hit  atella  splendid*  el  matutina  in  aurora  pnedietw  llluminationia  am 
et  (|iia.si  Hesperiu*  aerotini  temporia  Deque  la  ftneaa  aaMsnli  mundum  lUuminana  In  aula  ttbi 
ndelium  illumination*  remanait."    (Teeea,  in  Vita,  BoiL,  (.'«;>.  /.,  a  2.  ;».  657.) 

t  Thoae  who  an-  really  anxioni  to  m*atei  luiu  tin-  ••  aptrH  "  of  tan  Batnt,  an. 1 1..  amoV  1 
tli.'  secret  of  his  great  aueceaa,  -lioui.l  stud.v  with  thoroughness  tit*- 
S.  Victors.     Some  maw  at   tirst  si^ht.  have  hardly  understood  why  the  author  wrot 
and  elaborate  ehaptera  (8ee  r../.  /..  /..  196—369),  with  bo  man.)   refei  might 

Appear  a  matter  almost  Inside  the  point.     Those  two  chapters  air  the  hurnn 
illuminate  the  moral  character  of  the  Saint,     Love,  purity^  re>  erence,  adoi  .,• 
Bcience  with  cleanness  of  heart,  with  humility  of  spirit.  with  self-ilistni*t.  » 
viction  that  "  nhi  charitas.  ihi  ctaritaa"—"  where  love  1-  there  is  liuht."  ami  1 
and  shadow  at  host—  sii.  h  is  the  spirit  handed  down  bj  v  1 

Angelical.    To  fully  Appreciate  it,  11  must  be  ataaHed  and  aaedltated  on :  n«  powercaane*  be 

realised  all  at  once. 
tl'.ialw.   1  01  V.,  1. 
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Was  it  not  such  high  acts  as  these  which  made  the  Saint  grow 
into  the  proportions  of  a  sun  ?  Was  it  not  his  having  found  a 
home  so  close  to  the  Source  of  charity  and  tenderness  which 
made  him  the  gentle  creature  that  he  was  ?  * 

Thus  his  mind  was  essentially  Platonic,  synthetic,  monastic. 
He  loved  peace ;  it  was  sweet  to  him  to  be  alone — undisturbed 
by  tongues,  he  found  his  true  companionship  with  "  Wisdom." 
He  was  never  really  solitary:  his  mind  and  imagination,  his 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  being,  was  ever  so  absorbed  by  the 
world  of  realities,  that  he  often  became  estranged  from  our 
shadows,  and  forgot  men — disappointed  them,  ignored  them,  and 
affronted  them.  As  a  courtier  in  the  high  presence  of  his  king 
seems  quite  unconscious  of  all  other  presences,  so  was  it  with 
him — rapt  in  the  mystic  vision  of  his  God.f 

But  inclination  is  one  thing,  the  call  of  God  and  duty  is  another. 
If  the  Angelical,  by  nature  and  early  associations,  was  Platonic 
and  monastic — by  duty  and  by  vocation  he  was  Aristotelian  and 
scholastic.  On  the  broad  basis  of  Plato  super-naturalized,  and 
of  the  monastic  principle  elevated  to  its  highest  and  its  best, 
stood,  hrm-set  in  his  splendid  mind — the  force  of  genuine  science, 
the  keen  Aristotelian  faculty  of  sharp  analysis,  and  the  scholastic 
gifts  of  symmetry  and  order.  Springing  from  so  wide  and  massy 
a  fonndation — the  power  of  dialectics,  of  lucid  statement,  of 
cogent  proof,  of  vigorous  attack,  of  victorious  defence,  of  high 
intellectual  strategy,  was  lifted  to  its  maximum. 

Yet  the  Angelical  hated  logic-chopping.:}:  The  slums  of  science 
might  find  excitement  in  it ;  it  had  no  charm  for  him.  When  he 
had  to  witness  such  like  displays  in  Albert's  school,  he  shrank 
back  into  himself  silent,  and  remained  as  one  benumbed  to  all 
around.  All  flaunting  of  self  was  odious  to  him.  The4gluttony 
of  intellectual  excitement,  and  the  pride  of  mental  power,  love 

*  How  full  of  sweet  fire  was  not  the 'soul  of  Dante,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  winds  that  would 
fit  the  mouth  of  the  great  Angelical  were  he  to  tell  what   he  experienced  m  his  hidden  life)— 
"  Cio  ch'io  vedeva,  mi  sembrava  BO  riso 
Kcll'  uiiivcr.so,  pcrche  mia  ebbre/./.a 
Entniva  per  l'audire  e  per  lo  viao. 
O  gioia  !  O  incll'ahilc  aUtigreiM I 

o  vita  Inters  d'earan  <■  dl  paec  I 
O  scii/.a  hrauia  sicura  riecheeaet" 

fPoraOtm,  Omto  \  \  rir.,  4— 10.) 

f  See  Roll.,  Cap.  T'/7.,  m.  44,  p.  fi71.  "  Wisdom'  it  was  which  inchrialcd  him  with  love:  — 
"  Sic  ciiim  di  vina  Sapient  ia.  qtUB  melior  est  cunctis  opihus.   qua  in    si  hi  a  .jiiventute  spimsani  M 

eeperat,  tpenm  taeernvrentl  eberitate,  nt  nullum  mnndanmn  ejus  menteo  allioeret  qui  In  uno 

hoiioriim  omnium  sutliciciitiam  )M.>sidcnt.      Qui  cum   coucessa  houa  contcuipsit   qua  hahml, 

iion  coucupivit  non  hahita:  eed  magnitudlne  animi  despexit  ohiata.  et  ohlitua  eorum  qua  retro 

sunt,  cuncta  rcliquit,  et  ad  interiora  se  exteudeus,  qua;  ohtinuit,  diluxit."     (Boll.,  c>i/>.  FII.,%. 
43,  p.  671.) 

t  Love  of  truth,  and  love  of  intellectual  excitement,  create  two  quite  distinct  orders  of 
pleasure,  in  modern  days,  running  about  after  truth — as  children  chase  a  butterfly  ahout  a 
field,  or  as  men  and  doga  hunt  a  fox  or  a  hart — not  taking  hold  of  it,  and  DOMei  ring  'it  .  tonus 
the  great  attraction.  Men  like  the  exercise;  thev  love  the  pleasure  01  feeling  themselves 
invigorated.  In  ancient  days,  amongst  those  who  did  not  ebon  logic  or  did  not  CSN  to  do  so. 
finding  and  possessing  was  t  he  one  desire  Jn*t  M  ft  man  dlgl  t"i  |  treasure,  counting  little  OX 
the  spade  work,  hut  lunch  upon  the  prize.  The  torniei-  is  the  plav  of  shallow,  quiofi  mimlM; 
the  latter,  the  business  of  those  that  are  deep  and  profound. 
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of  applause,  and  thirst  for  fame,  had  no  place  In  :t  n  h  as 

his.     Sad  he  aol  by  a  supernataiB]  gift  been  above  all  this, 
solitary  greatness  and  the  majesty  of  his  eharacter  would  I 
secured  him  from  the  bitterness  of  jealousy  and  th<-  striving- 
emulation,  which  are  the  fruits  of  human  rivalry,    lit*  himself 
declared  that  he  never,  in  all  liis  life,   had  so  much  as  felt  a 
temptation  to  indulge  in  one  vain-glorious  thought.* 

It  was  sucli  a  giant  as  this  that   was  brought  into  the  lohoolB. 
Comparing  the  character  of  the  students  and  prof  I  tin- 

Pans  University  with  that  of  the  Angelical,  no  greater  con? 
could  possibly  be  imagined. t  Only  in  one  thing  he  seemed  to 
resemble  that  turbulent  society — and  that  was  in  his  quick  logical 
mind,  his  swift  intellectual  vision.  Hut  even  here,  on  their  <>\\n 
strong  vantage-ground,  dialecticians  were  little  better  than  un- 
trained children  in  comparison  with  him  ;  and  they  felt  it — tle-v 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  superiority.  Eewasundisp] 
master;  he  was  the  "Angel  of  the  Schools.'1  And  when  ones 
his  place  had  been  secured — and  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
no  one  could  approach  him,  in  proof  or  defence,  or  in  accuracy  of 
judgment,  or  in  store  of  learning,  or  readiness  of  resource,  Off 
power  of  logic,  or  breadth  of  vision,  or  in  any  kind  of  mental  or 
moral  eminence — then,  his  influence  in  the  University,  which 
naturally  adored  great  genius  and  unlimited  success,  became 
supreme. 

Besides  men  knew  that  he  was  a  saint.  His  high  perfection  of 
soul  could  not  have  been  concealed.  Those  four  rivers  which 
made  him  what  he  was,  made  the  students  also  what  they  v 
in  relation  to  him — something  not  very  far  short  of  worshippers. 
Tocco  djoes  not  say  as  much — but  there  is  a  thread  running 
through  his  "  Life"  which  witnesses,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  vast 
impress  of  the  Saint's  character.  When  S.  AuToninus  writes  of 
him,  there  is  a  fragrance  about  his  whole  tone  which  has  to  do 
with  the  odor  suavUatti  of  the  Blessed. 

Fancy  this  great  Angelical  logician,  whose  one   idea  w;i-  ' 
large  Christ's  glory,   sitting   in   the   chair  of  science   with  tl 
hundreds  of  youths  around   him — not   only  youths,  hut   bearded 

men,  and  possibly  prelates  and   bishops,  and  othea 

• — — — - —  ^ 

ML,  c,ir.  r.,  a.  25.  p.  668. 

t  ••  NY  rh.  1  vhimt  .l.ni-  i'n  i«mitoU  nounir  la  charite  1mm  roar,  on 

son  esprit  a  uue  plus  haute  commit  il  n'araUqa*  <lu 

-  l'liur  tiuitrx  ■  Miit<|iirment.  oa  a 

>i!c  .1.  v>  S.;;i\  ;lll>.  oil  ;"l   IllltttT  lt'lir  OTgUelL" 


••  II  peneoil  si  peu  a  s'attirer  1  • 
rempllr,  one  rlen  ne  I©  mortifloit  ploa  aeiisibletnent.  que  lei  lonanjp*    .!   none  ae  deroa*  pa* 
oraJndre  a'asearer,  qae  si  le  premier,  on  !••  p 

s«;a\  ;mt .  It-  st-i-unil  tut  toujour*  ■!*-  >'.i<  h'T   ;\    MS    1>i 

science  el  daus  la  vertn.     Par  nn  (jeiirc  'l  lm 
lea  Rcolea  :  I'attentfon  la  plus  ordinaire  de  i  • 

i  .us.  ,.u  de  fain-  tl  i  '    M  «i"«   "'in.it  pi  la   faire  counoltre  lei  ejaril  eleiC* 

(Touroi 
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distinction  !*  Think  of  his  familiar  contact  with  them  all — of  his 
mighty  gentle  mind  day  by  day  pouring  forth,  from  the  vast 
chamber  of  his  memory,  "  new  things  and  old"  for  their  instruc- 
tion, and  flooding  them  with  light !  He  who  as  the  merest  child 
was  ever  asking  :  "  Quid  esset  Deus  ?"  he  who  as  a  stripling  in 
the  schools  of  the  gay  city  of  the  South  had  surpassed  his  own 
professors  ;  he  who  under  Albert  at  Cologne  had  struck  wonder 
into  all  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  Areopagite  ;  he  who  had 
commented  with  such  brilliant  success  upon  the  Lombard — now 
as  a  finished  student  in  his  early  prime,  leaving  out  all  other 
reasons — was,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  successes,  King 
of  the  noisy  schools ! 

He  who  has  met  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  can  make  some 
estimate  of  the  mysterious  influence  of  mental  power,  and  of  the 
fascinating  slavery  of  being  enthralled  by  it.  Be  may  form  a 
conception  of  how  far-reaching  it  is.  Be  may  recoiled  how  every- 
thing that  drops  from  the  tongue  <>f  such  a  man,  or  conies  from 
his  pen,  has  that  indescribable  sweetness  ami  attraction  about  it 
which  belongs  to  the  temper  of  his  niiml  ;  and  how  scores  who 
have  never  seen  his  face,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger,  defend 
his  cause  with  as  much  jealousy  as  they  would  the  honour  of  their 
mother  or  the  reputation  of  their  dearest  friend. f  And  if  such 
be  the  effect  simply  of  the  writings  of  an  able  man,  how  para- 
mount must  not  be  his  sway,  when  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the 
accents  of  his  voice,  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the  whole  stamp 
of  his  character  and  genius,  combine  in  one  harmonious  influence 
to  illustrate  and  recommend  his  doctrine,  and  to  subdue  and  capti- 
vate the  heart!  How  mysteriously  great  is  not  the  force  of  intel- 
lect over  the  generous,  confiding,  impressionable  heart  of  youth  ! 

Yes,  see  the  great  Angelical  in  the  midst  of  the  thronging 
schools.  Brilliancy,  depth,  tenderness,  and  eloquence — all  the 
force  he  had  of  mind  and  manner,  was  exerted  by  him  to  further 
the  one  cause  he  had  espoused  upon  the  earth  :  to  advance  the 
imperial  cause  of  Wisdom. X    How  he  must  have  shamed  many 

*  If  such  was  the  case  with  fainter  lights,  a  fortiori,  without   much  stress  of  Imagination 

\vi'iiiiivHii|i|Misi'lliat  the  Angelical  had  nut  less  attractive  power.  "  On  the  ancient  Ininhs  of 
doctors  in  the  cloisters  of  l'a\ia."  HTI  Ml.  Digby,  "  t  he  master,  like  Na/.arin.is  represented 
instructing  scholars  who  arc  t  hemscl\  es  hearded    Ben;   and   ;•!    the  college   of  the   Jesuits  at 

Koine,  shortly  attcr  its  foundation,  Dr.  Martin  Gregory  savs  that  prelatea  and  bishops,  and 
other  honourable  personages,  used  to  sit  out  <>t  the  press  at  lattice  windowi  looking  Into  the 
school,  hearing  and  writing  down  the  lessons  in  divinity."  (See  More*  Catholici,  Pel  /..  i'-""k 
ill.,  Obey*  in,  i:  303.)    Think  of  s.  Camilla*  de  LeUls,  and  s.  Ignatius, 

t  Mere  arc  t  wo  example*  of  the  sort  ,,t  thins  I  mean.    Speaking  of  Thomas  Scot!  of  Acton 

Samltord.  Dr.  New  man  ■ays:—*'  I  so  ail  mi  red  anil  delighted   in  his  w  lit  in -s,  that,  when  I  was  an 

undergraduate,  I  thought  of  making  a  visit  to  ins  Parsonage,  In  order  to  see  the  man  whom  I 

ho  deeply  reveled.  I  hardl.v  think  I  could  have  -mil  up  the  idea  of  this  expedition  even  alt.  I 
I  had  taken  inv  degree,  tor  the  news  of  nil  death  in  1831  came   upon  me  as  a  disappointment    as 

well  as  a  sorrow."    (Bee  the  dpotogia,  i>.  SO.)    Again:  "I  had  hastened  to  the  Tower    .... 

to  receive  the  com;!  a  I  u  la  t  ions  of  all  t  he  fellows.  I  hole  it  till  Kehle  took  my  ha  ml.  anil  then 
fell  so  abashed  and  unworthy  Of  the  honour  done  me,   that   I  seenuil    desirous  of  quite    sinking 

into  the  groand."    (/>.  T8.) 

|  "Or  egtt,  i  he  -i  all: ii  I  e  1 1,     I  ntia.   pill    lamamenle  lie  In  ill  eSSS  eolinalo  per 

ii  ttimonlanza  del  sunitno  Ponteiice  Giovanni  XXII.  couforme  ne  attesto  u»  lis  bolls  della  canon- 
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of  those  ungovernable  Doctors !  With  what  awe  must  not  the 
shallow  teacher  have  looked  on  him  and  heard  him  !  What  a  !«•<_ 
son  to  the  vain  dialectician — the  lover  of  intellectual  display — to 
be  constrained  to  beat  his  breast  and  say  :  "  Verily,  that  man  aim> 
at  one  thing  only — self-forgetting,  to  make  Truth  known  and 
loved!"  What  a  new  sensation  for  the  students  when  he 
serenely  took  his  place  amongst  them,  and  held  them  spcll-lxmnd 
by  his  lucid,  eloquent,  simple  exposition  ;  by  his  brilliant,  quick 
defence;  by  his  modesty  and  gentle  kindliness!  No  wonder 
Tocco  declared  his  influence  to  have  surpassed  that  of  every  other 
Doctor ;  no  wonder  that  his  school  was  crowded  as  no  other  ;* 
no  wonder  that  at  last  all  recognized  the  Divine  Hand  which  was 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  finally  declared,  by  the  Holy  See 
itself,  to  be  "  The  Angel  of  the  Schools,"! 

Several  examples  are  given,  in  different  lives  of  the  Saint,  of 
his  remarkable  gentleness  and  self-possession.  On  one  occasion 
a  young  man  was  being  examined  before  an  imposing  meeting  of 
professors  and  a  large  assembly  of  students,  for  his  Licentiate. 
During  the  course  of  the  defension,  he  advanced  a  proposition 
which  was  decidedly  unsound.  The  Angelical  saw  the  flaw  at 
once.  He,  in  his  own  masterly  way,  entered  into  the  lists  with 
the  young  man.  To  him,  of  course,  it  was  merely  like  the  play 
of  a  child.  However,  the  student,  with  that  arrogance  belonging 
to  his  class,  thought  to  maintain  his  proposition :  but  the  poor 
fellow  was  as  a  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  fowler.  The  Angelical 
pressed  him,  using  as  his  lever  a  certain  Council  of  the  Church, 
which  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  proposition  which  the  student 
had  undertaken  to  defend.  In  vain  the  young  man  tried  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma:  his  most  artful  efforts 
simply  entangled  him  the  more.  The  Angelical  pushed  him  still 
further,  till  finally  he  was  constrained  by  the  sheer  force  of 
to  own  himself  beaten:  his  pride  was  broken;  he  sunk  to  his 
proper  place  ;  and  begged  the  Angelical,  with  a  very  different  air 
and  with  expressions  of  genuine  humility,  to  enlighten  him  upon 
the  subject.  "Now  you  are  speaking  properly,"  arid  the  Saint 
sweetly  to  him:  and  then  he  began  to  unfold  the  true  thesis  to 
him,  with  such  a  store  of  gentleness  and  sympathy,  that  all  the 
Masters  were  carried  away  with  admiration  of  him:  "Magi&tti 

izationeaddattamlotfli  quelle  parole  uVU'  loaWlMtto:  In  medio  Kecktia  aprmU  o*  (jus,  tt  imptt- 
vit  nun  Dominu.i  xpiritu  tapUnMa  >t  InktUohU.  ammlrOMl  dnnqOC  in  ToniMO  I'altissima  mi*  sapi- 
entia,  UOD  oome  sola  int.lh-t t ualc  virtu.  <lal  Blosofb  ehiainata  I'kilomtphia  prima,  ma  com* 
sapinitia  intnsa.  «•.!  1111  s«»\  r:\iio  dono  dello  Bpirito  MUltO  <la  lui  ricrvuto  pel  iim.i  mi.i  <  onnatnra- 

■  1  afflnita  alle  cose  divine,  da  eaao  aatitaatft  ool   i>a.»< «.;..  .1.  1;  incessant!  sue  ore: 
(Frlgerlp,  LQt,  ///..  %.  2.  p.  124.) 

•  Frigerlo,  Life  /..  <•„,,.  r..  *.  2,  p.  28. 
t  "Ou.lr  m  lid  Ha.ccll.rat..  t'ii  sttuwta  <l:»  tutti  niaravlgHoso,  nel  maxlatcrin  posria  arrene 
con  la  nuirnvi«liii  il  stuuore:  perehe  la  ilottrinii.  ehe  da  lui  ascoltavauo  i  scolari.  dob  pareva 
lnniiana.  ma  pta  t«>st«>  AHfeUo«.H     (I 'it-i.  r    1".) 
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om?ies,"  says  Tocco,  "admirati  swit  detranquillitate  mentis  ejus 
et  verbi  " — showing,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  so  much  sur- 
prised, that  he  was  introducing  a  new  element  amongst  them.* 

Another  time  he  had  occasion  to  engage  in  a  formal  defension 
with  the  Minorite  friar  John  of  Pisa,  who  eventually  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Great  was  the  concourse  to  witness 
this  passage  of  arms.  It  was  what  Frigerio  calls  a  sole/me  con- 
gresso,  and  no  doubt  there  were  many  eager  Franciscans  with 
their  picturesque  rough  habits,  and  many  Black  Friars,  as  well  as 
Augustinians  and  Trinitarians,  seated  in  the  great  hall  of  discus- 
sion, waiting  to  see  the  issue  between  S.  Frauds  and  S.  Dominic. 
To  hear  Dr.  Thomas  of  Aquin  defend  a  public  thesis,  even  in 
great  intellectual  Paris,  was  a  treat  which  no  man  who  had  a 
taste  for  exquisite  dialectic  art,  or  for  displays  of  crushing  power, 
would  be  willing  to  throw  away.f  Even  to  look  on  that  man, 
with  his  meek  princely  bearing,  and  his  finely  developed  br<  >\v 
and  serene  countenance,  would  have  been  enough  delight.  Well, 
the  assembly  met  and  the  contest  began.  We  are  not  told  the 
subject  of  dispute,  but — which  is  more  interesting — we  know 
what  was  its  issue.  John  of  Pisa,  though  a  keen  and  learned 
man,  had  no  chance  with  the  Angelical.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  any  one,  however  skilled — yes,  for  Bonaventure,  or  Rochelle, 
or  even  Albert,  the  Great  himself — to  attempt  to  an  mm  rapiers  with 
Br.  Thomas.  Ee  was  to  the  manner  born.  Br.  John  did  all  that 
was  in  him — used  his  utmost  skill — but  it  was  useless:  the 
Angelical  simply  upset  him  time  after  time.  The  Minorite  grew 
warm ;  the  Angelical,  bent  simply  <>n  the  truth,  went  <>n  com- 
pleting, with  unmoved  serenity,  the  full  discomfiture  of  the  poor 
Franciscan.  John  of  Pisa  at  length  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In 
his  heat  he  forgot  liis  middle  term  and  forgot  himself,  and  turned 
upon  the  Saint  with  sarcasm  and  invective.*  The  Angelical,  in 
his  own  gentle,  overpowering  way,  giving  not  the  slightest  heed 

*  Tocco  relates  this  ease  in  lull,  beginning  Uiiih:— "  Aliucl  huinilitat  is  exemphim  ad  pi:,  dieti 

Doctorla  perfection^  Indicium  fuitab  his.  qui  faerunt eon  ipso  I'arisiis.  juridica  assertions 

rclatum.  Qui  cum  <|iiiil:iin  Bcllgloaua  PlMBI  deh.ret  pet  < 'ancellarium  r\atninari  a<l  magte- 
teriiim.  in  vispiris.  shut  Mi  moris.  lieeiitiamlus  de  ohjectis  qOJMtlODiblia  opinionem  cont  ra- 
riam  ten  n  it  vei  itati.  qua  m  in  si  i  i.s  seholis  prius  Doctor  •  I  ■  - 1 « •  i  mina\  <  rat.  Cui  <u  in  \  ir  illt-  patien- 
tissiinus  nun  reputaus:  sihi  pi  ajudieat  urn.  in  «i  n«»  ci  tu.  rat  a  magtetTO  aillmr  novitm  cent  radie- 
t  inn,  quasi  vcre  liuiuilis.  i|iii.siii  contempt  uin  inauuaniiniis  emit. -in  in- bat .  quietua  mint.-  el  \eibo 
tran<|uillus.  cum  Kratiihus  BOCiia  rediit  ad  con  vent  11  lit.  St  iidentes  vi  to,  el  pradiet  us  aoetua 
ejus,  lion   t'crentes  talctn    injuriam    dix.runt:    niaei.st.i  .  no.s  g]  a\  ilci   in  \  est  r.i    persona    suniUH 

oiVinsi."    IBotL,  dap.  c.  a.  n,  ii.  80S.)    Thiaauflleea  to  show  how  lie  vm  numbered  amongst  the 

hist  and  the  highest  masters  of  self-control. 

t  see  r,ii.  i.  o/fMi  aw*,  Oasp,  mil.  p.  — ,  note. 

t  "  Ma  noil  meno  ai^omeiitar  si    puo  .fiesta  virt  ii  nel  santo   Ilottoreda    mi  suo   solenne    con- 

gresao,  c'hehhe  In  Parlgl  con  Qtovannl  dl  Ptsaano  deirOrdine  de'fratt  Minor!,  che  fb  poi  aaannto 

nH'Arcivesenvado  di  Conturhia.  che  hem-lie  nel  lervore  della  dispula    malt  rat  ta.-sc  il   Santo  cm 

parole  ampolloae  e  pnngenti,  et  aondlmeno  con  altrettauta  manauetndine  sjli  corrtapoae:  dimo* 
strandoin  quells  LmproYlsa  oecusfone,  quanto  altamente  radiants  fosse  nel  suo  cnore  la 
m ma  Christiana,  che  (socio  serin  a  :  Bteiu  honor  cat  teparare  •-•'  "  oonU  ntionibut 

eontentione  08  muim  nniri'-iii  iniiriiiiin."    (Frigerto,  Lit,  //..  ''"/'.  il  1 1.,  h.  ■>.  /-.  n>!» —  I  in.) 

It  may  he  well  to  remark,  that  PrigerlO  takes  for  granted  what  some  douhl—  that  the  "  I>r 
Krtiditione  rriiirijiiiin"  was  written  hv  the  Saint.  (See  Peugueray,  Kami  aw  (M  DoctrineM  Poll- 
tiquesdeS.  l%omm» aT^lflaj,  Oka*.  I..  i>.  18— ML     Parte,  1H57.) 
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to  these  impertinences,  went  on  replying  to  him  with  inimitable 
tenderness  and  patience;  and  whilst  teaching  a  lesson  which, 
alter  so  many  hundred  years,  men  still  can  learn,  drew  on  him- 
self, unconsciously,  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  that  vast 
assembly.* 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical  brought  the  influence 
of  Benedictine  quies  and  benignitas  into  the  boisterous  litiga- 
tions of  the  Paris  schools,  f 

And  what  is  more,  Frigerio  tells  us  that  the  Saint  taught  the 
great  lesson  of  self-control,  not  only  by  the  undeviating  practice 
of  his  life,  but  also  by  his  writings  ;  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
"  ignominy  "  (ignominia)  to  soil  the  mouth  with  angry  WOK 
and  contended  that  "quarrels,  immoderate  contentions,  vain 
ostentation  of  knowledge,  and  the  trick  of  puzzling  an  advert 
with  sophistical  arguments — such  as  is  often  the  practice  of 
dialecticians — should  be  banished  from  the  schools."  fy  Still  he 
did  not  at  all  object  to  argumentation  when  carried  on  pacifically  : 
"  Utilis  est  autem  humilis  collalio,  et pacijica  di8putatio"\ 

It  may  be  imagined  by  some  that  the  singular  grace  of  the 
Angelical  proceeded  simply  from  a  happy  gift  of  natural 
character.  To  take  that  view  would  be  to  misunderstand  his 
life  altogether.  A  man  may  naturally  be  of  a  graceful  and 
amiable  disposition — doubtless:  and  such  was  the  Angelical  ; 
but  to  bear  affronts  meekly,  to  be  patient  under  bitter  injury 
always,  under  all  circumstances  to  be  the  same — cannot  be 
nature,  such  stability  as  this  can  only  come  from  grace — can  only 
proceed  from  having  conquered  nature,  by  practising  it  in  virtue 
and  treading  it  under  foot.  Had  the  Angelical  not  been  a 
mortified  man,  he  certainly  never  would  have  been  a  meek  one.1T 

*  It  was  notorious  in  the  schools  that  the  Angelical  never,  under  ;r  ion,  lost  hit 

sweetness  mill  his  tenderness.     (See  K»ll.  Cup.  IX. .  n.  77,  p.  710.) 

t  "  K  con  tale  religlosa  modeatte  ognalmontc  t  on  la  penni  em  maestro  alt  mi.  dorar .  s*ere 
sbandite  dalle  Academic  le  rlsse,  rimmoderate  eonteee,  e  le  vane  ostentation!  <i 
fonder  I'emnlo  co'soflsticl   argoraentl.     n  ehc  tevents  eoatnme  e  (egli  dice*)  de*  dialettici ; 
oommendava  pern  le  discrete  oonferenac  e  lc  ouiete  disputation!,  dicendo,  rtiiu  rut  autem 

humili.t  OOUeUiO,  >t  purijirit  <li*)>ntt<tii:"      (Kri^erio,  l.i>>.   II..  <'«f.    IIII.    n.  .'<.  />.   I<H» — 110.) 

t  As  fa?  as  "  reverence  "  for  dogma  is  concerned,  the  Cheng*  was  very  remark 
pared  with  the  days  <.t'  amaury  and  David  af  Waanto:— "fl  n  v  a  pa*  im  i  »i  ■ 

trci/.it-inc  Biecle,"  says  Hanreau,  •■  <|ni  ae  eoi >nce  pax  etablir,  en  paraissant  en  i 

laissera  le*  mystere*  en  dehors  d*  sa  ooatrove.ree.et  qu'il  traitors  senlemenl  lee  ,  entioua 
dont l'antorite n'interdlt pas Pexamen.''    fDtLa  Paflosaj>ati  flMoiaattj 

i  What    wisdom  is    there    not    in    the   following:  —  "  Duo    sunt    maxime    rontraria    eon- 
scilicet   festinantia.  et   Ira        .         .         .         Zelus  Justitia;.  qui    <  >t   qua 
oleo  miaericordne.    Ignis  ahsqne  oleo  lampndeni  ilesirnit;    «ie  zelus 
mist  >i'ieoi'ilia>.    nocet    Imiiiini.     Salvator  deal  i  net  imieiu  Jerusalem,  quant   ex  Justitia   fm 
erat,  prtns  flevit    Bnper  Ulud   Matth.5:  '  BtmH  cwi  mmrimnt  si  almiaf  JniMHmm,'  an 
•  .lustitia>  lumen  est  miaerioordia;  justitia  sine  misericordla  caecua  furor  • 
locum    Dei    tenet.    Deum    juiliean.li.    inutari    debet"     (See     /<•     »i«M*fea*    Prineipum.   Cpmm\ 
1  \  \  i  //..  dap.  C.  Vol  XVI.,p.  473.)    The  whole  of  the  chapter  is  well  worth  nod 

||  He  could  not  have  selected  more  apt  or  concise  words  tor  expressing  the  intellectual 
follies  Of  the  acbOOla. 

H"  I  have  srreatlv  insisted    on    the    tcnd.Tiiess   and    gciitlcne»s    ■>!'   llM    AnjrelloaL     HU 

greatness  throws  these  Into  bold  relief,  and  they  belong  l  doing.  ^Bpaalrlaji 

in  reference  to  Abbot    Baaterwine,  Dt    '  •■ness  and  teudrrurasof 

heart  seems  to  have  been  as  characteristic  of  the  monks  a*  their  simplicity  .       Bsaa 

fit   of  his  way  to  obaerre  of  Bttielbert,  on   v  ertlng  him.  that 'he  had 

earned  from  the  teachers  and  ant  hors  of  his  salvation  that  uieu  were  to  be  diawn  h< 
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Those  who  have  not  been  behind  the  scenes,  but  simply  gaze 
on  the  results  of  heavenly  labour — on  the  issue  of  heroic  suffer- 
ing and  heroic  love  as  it  manifests  itself  abroad  in  the  world, 
will  most  assuredly  wonder  at  it,  but  they  cannot  possibly 
comprehend  it.  An  outside  carnal  man  looks  on  a  saint  as  a 
some  strange  foreigner,  whose  ways  perplex  him,  and  whose 
character  he  cannot  understand.  He  looks  on  him  as  a  species  of 
moral  enigma,  of  which  he  has  no  attraction  to  discover  the  solution. 

But  let  him,  after  looking  on  the  sweet  Angelical  fascinating 
the  crowded  schools,  take  the  trouble  to  follow  him,  as  silently, 
after  the  day's  work,  he  retires  to  his  cell,  seemingly  to  rest ;  let 
him  watch  him  bent  in  prayer  ;  see  him  take  from  its  hiding- 
place,  when  all  have  gone  to  sleep,  that  hard  iron  chain ;  see 
him — as  he  looks  up  to  heaven  and  humbles  himself  to  earth — 
without  mercy  to  his  flesh,  scourge  himself  with  it,  striking  blow 
upon  blow,  lacerating  his  body  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sleepless  night:  let  the  carnal  man  look  upon  this  touching 
sight ;  let  him  shrink  back  in  horror  if  he  will — still  let  him 
look  on  it,  and  he  will  learn  how  the  saints  laboured  to  secure  a 
chaste  and  spotless  life,  and  how  a  man  can  so  far  annihilate 
self-seeking  as  to  be  gentle  with  all  the  world,  severe  with  him- 
self alone.  If  in  human  life  there  is  anything  mysteriously 
adorable,  it  is  a  man  of  heroic  mould  and  surpassing  gifts  show- 
ing himself  great  enough  to  smite  his  own  body,  and  to  humble 
his  entire  being  in  presence  of  his  Judge.* 

And  whilst  S.  Thomas  punished  the  flesh,  our  Lord,  who 
desired  him  to  advance  from  glory  to  glory  towards  his  reward, 
allowed  him  continually  to  be  molested  in  the  spirit  by  the 
enemy  of  man.  f 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  mighty  men  of  God — those  men  of 
awful  soul,  those  abysses  of  passion,  and  those  flames  of  fire — 
like  Hilarion  and  the  giant  Fathers  of  the  Desert — had  it  as 
their  lot  to  wrestle  with  the  frightful  powers  of  hell,  to  see  the 
fiend,  to  strike  at  him,  to  strive  with  him,  to  be  worried,  and 


mill  nut  forced.1  .  .  Woistaii.  whin  tin-  ehril  power  tailed  in  Ita  attempt*  to  stop  the 
alare  trade  of  the  Bristol  people,  succeeded  by  his  pereerering  preaching.  In  tho  oonftissional 
be  was  so  gentle  thai  penttenta  came  to  him  from  all  porta  <>t  Bngland.    Thia  hoe  been  the 


■lore  trodooffbe  Bristol  people,  succeeded  bj  bit  pereerering  preaching,    in  tho  oonftiae ion»l 
>  gentle  tiiat  penttenta  oome  to  him  from  all  porta  <>t  Bngmaa 

spirit    of  tli"   monks  from   the   first."      (Atlantis,  Vol  I.,  Art.  I.,  The  Mission  of  the  Bautlirtiur 


Orsltr,  p.  30.) 

POMfblv  some  amiable  persons,  when  they  read  of  the  Angelical  scourging  himself,  "ill 
feel  horrified  at  the  Idea,  or  Imagine,  Is  their  fond  minds,  thai  all  the  "Buffering" for  their 
HiiiH  has  already  been  borne  by  Christ,  and  thai  thej  now  may  take  their  pleasure.  B.  Panl,  as 
will  as  our  Lord  Himself,  apeaka  too  eleariy  on  this  point  for  delusions,  it  [*  pleasant,  doubt- 
less, to  make  oul  thai  are  hare  no  need  of  penance.  Hut  it  la  not  wise.  The  flesh  must  be 
curbed,  trained,  broken  In,  ami  mortified.  If  we  <i<>  aol  burl  it,  it  will  burl  us.  \w  feel  no 
horror  at  sotting  and  sawing  off  a  limb  to  soto  oat  bodyj  why  then  be  bonified  at  an  earnest 

man  .striking  his  body  in  order  to  help  in  the  Baring  of  liis  smil  .' 

t  "  Mn  pcichf  ii  Bootenere,  oome  pur'bora  dieessmo,  I  dells  fortessa  I'atto  pit  pregiato, 
saranno  per  oonseguente  i>iii   llluatri  delf   heroiea   ana   patlenza  ^li  esempj,   che    app 
reeberemo.    in  qnesto  virtu  el  medeaimo  si  tonne  aempre  esereitato  run  le  continue  afBittioni 
che  proeurara  al  eorpo  huh;  poiehe  keggiamo  in  una  Vtta   autica    manoseritta  <ii  lui.  «in- 

fisgCUandoSi  con  una  catena  ili  term,  era  BOlitO  'li    coinertire   grail  parte  del  notturno  ripoao  iu 
flerlaaiuio  auo  toi mento."     (Frtgerio,  /-''•.  //.,  ''"/'.   17//..  R,  :<,  /<.  KM.) 
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even  smote  by  him.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  His  gracious  mercy, 
;il lowed  His  sacred  Person  to  come  in  contact  with,  nay,  to  be 
pressed  in  the  foul  arms  of  the  arch-fiend,  and  to  be  borne 
through  the  air  by  him.*  The  greater  the  stake,  the  mort 
terrific  the  battle.  To  destroy  a  rational  creature,  which  is  a 
whole  cosmos  of  love  and  heroism,  to  drag  it  down  and  plunge 
it  into  the  burning  lake  as  a  damned  soul  for  evermore,  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  Satanic  enterprise.  No  trouble  is  too  gieal  : 
all  arts  must  be  practised  to  secure  that  end;  no  years  aro  too 
long  for  perseverance  in  the  struggle. — Did  the  Angelical  escape 
this  trial  of  lofty  souls  ? 

Satan  had  made,  as  has  been  seen,  one  great  assault  upon  him 
when  a  boy-prisoner  at  San  Giovanni,!  and  he  had  been  vic- 
toriously repulsed  ;  nor  was  he  again  permitted  to  try  to  enter 
by  that  door.  One  of  his  three  great  weapons  was  thus  struck 
from  him.  What  of  the  Concupiscence  of  the  Eyes? — Here 
Satan  was  powerless  again.  The  Angelical  had  grown  up  from 
youth  to  manhood  with  so  keen  a  vision  into  the  Unseen,  that 
deception  was  impossible.  His  heart  and  intellect  had  no  part 
with  what  is  made  of  clay,  or  falls  to  dust  and  quickly  perishes. 
Pride  ? — The  monastic  principles  on  which  his  life  was  fixed,  out 
of  which  grew  his  moral  man,  were  so  firmly  set  in  him  that  the 
suggestions  of  pride  simply  created  a  jar  in  his  intellect,  which 
shook  and  resounded  in  his  heart.  The  ring  of  light  around  a 
life  of  purity  and  love  kept  the  polluted  fiend  at  bay.  How- 
ever, if  Satan  could  not  touch  the  Saint,  he  had  the  power  to 
annoy  him ;  and  his  spiteful  and  venomous  hatred  at  being 
foiled  and  rendered  helpless,  expressed  itself  in  all  manner  of 
frightful  apparitions.  "  Satan,"  says  Frigerio,  "  often  appeared 
to  him  in  horrible  shapes  in  order  to  terrify  him."  But  the 
Angelical  feared  him  not :  directly  the  Saint  cried  out  to  him 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  he  instantly  disappeared.  J 

*  Mr.  I.ceky,  with  his  usual  accuracy  tor  dates,  says  :—■  Thomas  Aquinas  was  probably  the 
ablest  writer  ol  the  fourteenth  [!]  century,  and  be  -and  temped 

tbe  direct  work  of  the  Devil;  thai   the  Deri]  can  transport  men  at  his  pleasure  through  the 
aii  ;  and  thai  he  can  transform  them  Into  any  shape.      fJUMommkmm  in  fcropc,  I 
Now,  considering  s.  Thomas,  who  wrote  so  aMy  in  the  fourteenth  neiiliii j.  not  onrj   dud 
bgfbre  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  hut  also  wrote  rather  voluminously,  it  is  a  pity  we  should  !*• 
kepi  <|iiiic  in  the  dark  as  to  where  be  math-  those  statements. 

t  As  men  gel  misty  in  their  notions  of  the  (iotl-nian,  they  beeome  fajRM  rf. aiding  their 
belief  in  him  whose  power  that  God  came  to  crush.  Some  wholh  disbelieve  in  a  Spirit-tciimtcr. 
bet  siieh  meditate  on  the    words   of  a    ureal    man.  Bossuet  :— ••  <^u'il  y    ait    dans   le    month- tin 

certain  genre  d'Bsprita  malfoiaanta,  que  nous  appellona  demons,  outre  le  t.  naut 

des  Keritures   divines,  0*0*1   une  chose  oui  a  ete  n  connue    par   le  consentiment  commit*  de  touts* 

U$  noWons,  at  da  tows  Imp—plea,    tv  qui  lea  a  portea  I  oette  ereanee.se  so:-  \tra- 

onlinaires  et  prodigieUJI  qui   ne   poiivraieut  etre  rapportes  qu'a  (pulque  muiivais  prinripe.  et  Ik 

qnelque  secrete  verm,  dont  I'operation  tut  inallgne  et   perniciense.      ( Premier  Sermon  tmr  In 

i,  Tom.  VIII.,  p.  38— :I9.     /  ul   1'.  Ventura  de  Itaulira.  Tom. 

111.     Paris,  1  Die  Chriatlich  -  celebrate  work, 

OX  Sehram's  Institution,*.  T-m.  /..       '    I 

|  •* Oonciosiacosaohe  se  presnmeva  d'aecenderlo  <li  tfMdinoeo  ardore,  era  vmm  liinprrsa, 
trovandosi    in   lui  il    fomite   estinto,    o   almeno    mitigato    meree    del   sun   at  [olo  di 

castita:  se  di  superbU  il   tentava.  egll  eon   la  sua  pi  ofondissinia  hiimilta  lie  pure  i  stimolt  in 
cpntrario  seutiva;   se  Bnalmente  d'avarttte,  egll  eol  onor  loo  aobUe  dispressaudo  qua: 
niouilo  biama.  la  ril»atte\a.     11  nemico  |ki   tanto  contra  di  lui  di  tVrvcntr  ira  i 
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John  of  Blase,  a  judge  in  the  courts  of  Naples,  and  attached  to 
Queen  Maiy  of  Sicily,  gave  his  testimony  on  oath  respecting  a 
fact  which  came  within  his  observation  as  to  the  terrible  spiritual 
trials  which  the  Angelical  had  to  undergo.  This  learned  judge 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  imaginative  mind ;  his 
evidence  speaks  of  clear,  hard  common  sense — and  he  knew  the 
Angelical  well ;  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  familiar  with  his 
habits  of  life ;  he  speaks  of  his  great  piety,  uprightness,  and 
sobriety.  He  had  attended  his  sermons  for  upwards  of  ten  years, 
and  had  lived  with  him  as  an  intimate  friend  for  more  than  five. 
He  was  the  same  who  had  watched  the  Saint  during  his  Lenten 
discourses  preaching  on  the  simple  text  "Ave  Maria,"*  with  his 
eyes  ever  closed,  and  his  face  directed  towards  the  heavens. 

His  evidence  was  as  follows.f  The  Angelical  was  staying  in 
the  convent  of  his  Order  at  Naples,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
habit  of  the  judge  to  pay  him  visits  in  his  cell.  Now,  not  far 
from  his  cell  there  appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  or  veran- 
dah, such  as  is  often  seen  attached  to  foreign  convents,  where  the 
friars,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  could  meet  in  the  pleasant  even- 
ing air,  and  edify  each  other  in  holy  conversation.  The  judge 
declares  that  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  cell  of  the  Angelical, 
the  Saint  went  out,  intending  to  go  to  this  verandah,  and  that 
whilst  on  his  way,  Satan  suddenly  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  negro,  dressed  in  black.J  Immediately  S.  Thomas  saw  him, 
he  knew  it  to  be  the  arch-fiend,  and  at  once  rushed  upon  him 
with  his  arm  raised  ready  to  strike  at  him  with  his  fist,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time :  "  Why  dost  thou  come  here  to  tempt  me  1 " 
But  as  the  Saint  came  upon  the  apparition,  Satan  vanished,  and 
never  again  appeared  to  him  there. 

Being  asked  by  the  commissioners  how  he  acquired  this  infor- 
mation, the  judge  answered  on  oath  :  "  Quod  interfuit  et  vidit " 
— that  he  was  present,  and  witnessed  the  occurrence  with  his 
own  eyes. 

gli  appariva  in  forme  horribili  sotto  meutite  larvc  per  ispaventarlo.    Alia  ool  vista  il  tori  issimo 
campions  A\  1Tir1*tft  irmiTii 1  del  ■cunftdnlla  fmrttt.  ft  In  nfmnf  itnTa.  it  rrm  itnlnmonto  ■jrrldnr1o| 
0  ron  torn igU  aiiiiiiosamciitc  Ineontro.  a  premier'  impetaosa  fnga:     Audite fortitvdinem,  li 
Delia  viia  antiea  <li   lui,  omnes  diaboli  jYaudea  uuperavit."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  II..  Cap,   ill..  , 
103—104.) 

*  See  Boll,  Cap.  VIII. ,  n.  70,  p.  708. 

t  If  in  any  examination  there  is  a  severe  sifting  of  evidence,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  fails, 
it  is  in  the  process  which  precedes  the  canonization  of  saints.  Any  one  wishing  to  convince 
liimself  that  tlie  saints — to  whom   the  Angelical   is  no   except  ion  — had  to   Straggle  against    the 

worrying  apparition*  of  Baton  would  do  well  to  perueaaacb  proceaeea.    Read  for  instance  the 

Bull  of  the  canonization  of  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  S.  Philip  Neri,  the  "  prooeaa"  of  &  Francis 
Xavier,  ofS.  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  or  of  S.  Frances  ot  Rome;  or  look  .it  the  older  saints— at 
Job;  read  the  life  of  N.  Anthony  by  S.  Atliaiiasiiis,  or  that  of  S.  Hilariou  written  by  .s.  Jerome, 
and  dip  into  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  DOM -rt. 

t  "  Kt  dnin  csset  [ipse  .Index]  cum  eo  [S.  Thoina]  <|iindam  die  in  cella  sua  ad  ijimddam  sola- 
rium discoopcrtiim,  apparnit    illi  visiliiliter  dainon  in  li^iua  cnjiisdain   bominia   Qlgri,  et    indnti 

]i.innis  olgrla:  et  dnm  Men  Fr.  Thomae  advertent,  el  riderel   Ilium  ease  d» iem,  enenrrit 

contra  emu  cum  pogDO  elevato;  et  cum  percnteret  eam  Lpeo  I>ngno  dicendo :  (,>nare  \  cnisti  nno 
ad  tentaiidum  me  '  Kt  cum  a  ppropiii<|iiaret  ad  emu.  dlctlia  o.i  iiuui  evannit.  nee  ilii  ultra  appa- 
rnit. Interro^atns  lie  causa  scienlia-,  dixit,  i|ikm1  intert'iiil .  et  vidit."  (BoU.,  Cap.  I7//.,n.70, 
p.  708.) 
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The  biographers  of  the  Saint  declare  that  this  was  the  only 
occasion  when  lie  was  ever  known  to  have  been  roused  to  anger. 
Noi  like  the  old  Bailing  ship,  which,  whilst  it  can  be  steered, 
depends  upon  the  wind,  but  just  as  one  of  those  mighty  vessels 
of  modem  construction,  propelled  through  the  dancing  ocean  with 
B  strong  steady  course,  taking  its  own  line,  and  going  00  its  own 
way,  in  spite  of  the  heaving  troughs  of  the  sea  and  the  treachery 
of  the  wind — so  the  Ang(^ical  seems  to  have  had  within  him  I 
force  so  mighty  that  it  bore  him  through  the  lifting  ocean  of  life, 
with  its  storms  and  currents,  cutting  through  them  all,  ever  bear- 
ing up  swiftly  and  grandly  in  one  direction,  towards  the  lights 
flickering  in  the  distance  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  the  Spir- 
itual City.  What  man  in  history,  saint  or  not  saint,  has  ever 
Bhown,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  trials,  from  infancy  up,  so  mar- 
vellous an  equanimity,  so  unruffled  a  self-command  ?* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  an  event  took  place  about  this  period, 
which  perhaps  gives  the  most  telling  witness  to  the  chivalrous 
bearing  which  was  so  noble  a  trait  in  his  many-sided  character. 

When  the  great  contest  which  had  drawn  the  Saint  from  his 
life  of  study,  prayer,  and  preaching,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
defending  the  Religious  Orders  in  Italy,  had  come  to  a  close,  he 
received  instructions  from  his  Superiors  to  return  once  more  to 
France.  The  deputies  who  had  been  sent  by  King  Louis,  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  the  University,  who  had  been  mixed  up 
in  the  affair  of  William  of  8.  Amour,  appear  to  have  started  about 
the  same  time.f  Whether  they  travelled  with  S.  Thomas,  does 
not  appear.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Angelical  went  on  I 
begging  his  way,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  his  early 
religious  life,  accompanied  by  his  socius. 

Before  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  he  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Holy  Father.  With  what  marks  of  deep  esteem 
and  admiration  he  was  received,  may  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.  In  the  first  place,  Pope  Alexander  had  ever  1 
a  friend  to  literature  and  men  of  letters;  he  himself  was  an 
author,  and  he  freely  promoted  learned  men,  Benry,  Cardinal 
of  Ostia,  who  had  been  a  renowned  lawyer  and  a  deep  divine. 

*  Barellle  expresses  the  principle  which  ruled  his  con]  thus: — "L'ina 

8011  intelligence,  le  calllie   profOlld  de   BOO  « •leiir,  ell  avaielit  fait    le  sejour  pro] 
qnl  Q'habita  jamais  dans  I'ajjitat  ion  et  dans  le  trouble.     Dieu    lui-ineine    pal 

cette  grand  ame,  et  la  farorlser  daiM  oe  travail  d'un  ■eoonra  tout  particuUi  i 

§11  (lire  de  Thomas   ce  <|lle  le\  Vqtie    d'Hippouc   avaitditdu    I'tophcte.  que    !• 
sou  intcrieur  par  le  rayon  celeste,  avail   |ni*r  dans  sea  cents. 
i  ' cut  encore  auiourd'hui  ce   ten  eaehe.  epic  I'indirtereiuc  de  no* 
en:.e\  cli  dans  la  pousslere  dee  ages."     (H  i  /uin.  <'hni>.  Xi'IL.  p.  179.) 

t  '•  Les  atVaiies  a.vant  etc  tcrinineo  en  Italic,  tic   la  nianieie  qu' 
Etoi  saint  l.onis  et  ccu\  de  l'Univenite,  partlrent  pour  la  France  :  notn    - 
faire  le  lneiue  voyage,  scion  la  volonie  dea  Supeneura     II 
lui  donna  mi  lie  marquee  d'eatime  et  le  bouto;  et  non  moi 
avoit  et.'  admire.  lorsqn'll  parloil   pour  leur  defense,  il  omnia  sur  1111  \ 
Paris avant  le  commencement  de  PHyver."    (Tooron,  Urn.  //..  Okap*  mil  j 
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was  placed  by  him  in  the  Sacred  College  ;  whilst  his  royal  munifi- 
cence to  the  great  Canonist,  Bartholomew  of  Brescia — who  wrote 
so  much  on  the  Decretals — might  be  remembered.*  If  such  was 
the  bias  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  what  an  exceptional  interest 
must  he  not  have  felt  for  the  great  Angelical !  Even  quite 
recently  he  had  reason  to  look  on  him  with  unfeigned  tenderness 
and  regard.  His  fame,  his  name,  the  work  he  had  already  done 
for  the  Church,  his  last  brilliant  victory — so  modestly  yet  so 
crushingly  achieved — all  this,  no  doubt,  tilled  the  mind  of  Pope 
Alexander,  as  the  Angelical  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  received, 
with  the  loving  reverence  of  a  little  child,  the  Apostolical  bene- 
diction.f  It  is  a  touching  picture  to  paint  in  the  imagination — 
the  great  light  and  pillar  of  the  Church  bending  down  with  all 
humility,  whilst  he  to  whom  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  is  con- 
fided, spreads  his  hands  over  him,  looks  up  to  heaven,  and 
invokes  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  his  head.  These  acts  of  reverence 
and  of  authority  are  not  without  their  intrinsic  efficacy  as  well  as 
their  external  worth.J 

Then  he  had  to  take  leave  of  those  loving  beings  who  had 
watched  him  with  such  longing  when  he  was  being  '•oniinissioned 
by  the  General  of  the  Order  to  defend  their  holy  cause.  They 
too  had  much — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all — to  thank  him  for. 
He  had  saved  them.  They  were  still  to  live  in  honour.  They 
were  still  to  keep  possession  of  their  privileges.  In  fact,  he  had 
raised  them  up,  and  given  them  a  position,  and  lent  them  a 
'prestige  which  they  did  not  possess  before.  See  them  there,  all 
around  him,  with  their  shaven  heads  and  circling  crowns  of  hair, 
the  gentle  novice  and  the  deep-eyed  professor  ; — there  they 
are  in  their  neat  white  habits,  pressing  about  him,  as  he  stands, 
higher,  greater  than  the  rest,  a  larger  man,  one  of  themselves, 
but  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  King  amongst  them  all.  Sweet  is 
the  sorrow  that  they  feel — for  religious  men  know  nothing  of  the 
world's  bitterness  in  parting.  §    They  are  persuaded,  as  they 

*  (See  Lives  of  the  Popes,  by  Baptista  Platina,  Alexander  IV,  p.  272,  English  ed.  Ixmhrn.  I6M.) 
Sehulte.  however,  denies  that  Alexander  favoured  Hartholoimw.  and  .says  thai  it  v.as  I'll.an 
IV.  who  made  llcnrv  of  Nusa  a  Cardinal.  (See  Uhrlnich  des  Katlwlisrhi-n  Kiirluunchts.  /:.  I.,  Abs. 
IV.,  §  16,  p.  53— $  17,  p.  16.) 

t  Gibelli,  Cap.  XIX.,  p.  74. 

t  The  destruction  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  tin-  present  day.  In 
themselves,  thry  are  of  little  worth  perhaps,  hut  as  barriers  against  forwardness  and  auo- 
(MOe,  and  as  methods  of  keeping  order  ami  asserting  just  position,  and  of  snubbing  the  selt- 
sntlieieney  of  vulvar  ambition,  they  are  of  inestimable  value.  When  the  mob  has  ome  suc- 
eeeded  in  breaking  up  the  form  of  social  life,  anarchy  soon  steps  in  and  take*  its  plaee. 

(Theme*  who  have  ventured  all  for  the  Unseen,  to  secure  it  without  fail,  have  simply 
reali/.cd  more  intensely  than  others  what  Hettinger  expresses  so  forcibly  in  t  hese  words  :  — 
"  Was  heisst  das.  Mi'iiscli  sein  .'     Was  ist  das  EHgenthnmliche  seiner   Nat  ur.  das  Aus/.cichmndo 

■etaes Weeenel  Dm  Ia1  det  QdkmJu  seines  Qeiste*,der  freie  Entsehluu  leinea  Willen*    i  mi 

was   ist    das    Tiet'ste    seiner    ( ieila  nken.  das    Miiehti^ste.  das    seine    .Scele    bewegtl      Det   ti.tst.- 

Qednnke  seines  Qeietee,  das  Mftehtigste  Gefnhl  seines  Benene,  das  »teta  bleibende,  oto  fiber- 

troll'ene  Ziel  seines  Strebens— das  ist  der  Qednnke  des  Bwtgen,  des  l-nendlicheu.  Nun,  nenneii 
wir  das  mit  ttnm  Wort* — das  Bwige,  <las  Unendliclu — das  ist  <Jvtt."  (Ajtvlogie  lies  dhristenthum$, 
Erster  Band,  Erste  Abt.,  Achter  Vortrag,  p.  343—  344.) 
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look  on  1dm  with  their  mild,  pure,  loving  eyes,  that  they  will 
smvlv  see  him  once  again,  whatever  happens,  come  the  w< 
They   know  that  life  in  reality  is  not  life;  but  after   death    i> 
Life — and  then  comes  joy  and  calm  repose,  with  all  paiu^ 
parting  076r.     Such  is  their  gentle,  firm  conviction,  lending  ■ 
light  to  the  darkest  shadows  and  touching  earth  with  a  ray  from 
heaven.       And   they   embrace,  and   say:   "Addio  Carissim"." 
Badly,  perhaps,  but  hardly  sorrowfully.    And  so  he  parts  with 
them,  they  accompany  him,  it  may  be,  to  the  convent  door,  as  he 
and   his  8OCVU8 — most  likely  Reginald — start  on  their  join- 
and  then  the  "  Brethren,"  having  watched  him  out  of  sight,  after 
saying  to  each  other  all  manner  of  loving  tilings  of  him — retire, 
one  to  his  study,  another  to  his  cell,  all  to  their  work,  to  theif 
labour  till  the  evening-tide.* 

( )ne  of  the  reasons  why  the  Angelical  and  his  companion  left 
Italy  so  soon,  was  in  order  to  get  settled  down  in  Paris  before 
the  severity  of  the  winter  should  set  in.  Besides,  they  had  to 
make  part,  of  their  way  by  sea.  But  their  forethought  did  n«»t 
save  them  from  trouble  here.  The  treachery  of  the  ocean  can  be 
trusted  in  no  season  of  the  year.  The  Angelical  embarked. 
There  appear  to  have  been  many  passengers,  and  a  good  ship's 
crew  on  board  the  boat,  such  as  boats  were — poor  craft  for 
sailing,  in  the  middle  ages.  After  a  favourable  run  out  to  sea, 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  became  violent  and  contra ry.t 
Black  murky  clouds  spotted  the  horizen,  and  gradually  bulging 
out  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms,  blended,  and  Spread 
themselves  like  a  curtain  over  the  sky,  wrhilst  a  violent  tern] 
with  shock  and  flash,  burst  across  the  wTaters,  carrying  the  ship 
bodily  upon  a  girdle  of  thundering  breakers,  which  were  madly 
bursting  and  seething  over  the  half-hidden  rocks  which  seemed 
to  guard  an  island  beyond.  Every  moment  that  island  became 
more  visible  through  the  darkness  as  the  boat  was  hurried  al« 
every  moment  the  passengers  could  hear  more  distinctly  the 
deafening  agony  of  the  waters,  as  they  threw  their  spray  and 
spent  themselves  against  the  rocks,  or  rose  and  fell  around  the 
island;    every    moment    the    details    of   their    awful   position 

*  It  mMthererj  sane  principle  whtoo  bold  thei  during  all  the  change*  on  the 

of  this  world,' which  wrought  In  the  martyrs  that  heroism  for  which  >-\  rn  their  |*-r«reii- 

tor*  wi  if    constrained  to  admin-  them.    Think  of  S.  .Iumih    Man  f  botj 

Blandiua,  Bptpodlns.  Symphorian,  Appollonia.  and  other*.    Death,  pari 


these,  witfa  men  \\ii<>  reattac  the  "hidden   things  <>i   Hia 

gone  before.    We  are  all  on  the  jouru< 
it.    Have  patience,  wait  a  little."    How   diih-rnit    fruru  the  yawuiug  darkia-M  iuto  which  lit* 
prngan  loosed  ' 

t  •  Knit  rfariHs  robava.  .-nm  M  U  eUana*    net—  rixtatti   -  <>rpor*  exereebat:  qn 
virtnt.-  aniini  niliil  tiiuiiit.  nihil  abjectum  pla  humilitate  desp 
-triitia  <li\  ilia  COnfldit  :   de  <|ii.>  rli.iin  ilirit.n  .  quod 

dnm  pateretur  ex  nere    \<  n>i«.  -tat. in.  nantis  t-tiam    i   •  ■-••  Iroperterrttos  la 

tota  tempestate  permansit:  ui    vidcrettir    l'«  n-   tain    m-  ■ 

?nod  ad  actna  rirtntnm  servirel  ohediens,  ii1""1  nnmquam  essi 
Cup.  in.,  r 
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revealed  themselves  with  all  their  varied  noisy  horrors.  The 
sailors  had  done  their  utmost — they  could  not  stop  the  boat; 
she  was  borne  away  towards  the  reef  in  spite  of  sail  and  helm,* 
in  spite  of  master  and  sailor,  in  spite  of  the  shrieks  of  the 
women,  and  the  prayers  and  the  curses  of  the  men.  It  is  but 
natural,  when  all  seems  lost,  when  all  has  been  done,  and  all 
has  failed,  that  terror  and  despair  should  take  the  place  of  hope 
and  courage.  So  was  it  here — captain,  crew,  and  passengers, 
seeing  that  their  doom  was  sealed,  became  petrified  with  terror. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception ;  there  was  one  calm  self- 
possessed  being,  whom  no  power  on  earth  or  in  the  waters 
seemed  capable  of  ruining,  and  who — when  the  ship  was  being 
carried  away  violently  by  the  hurricane  to  inevitable  destruction, 
when  the  ship's  company  as  well  as  the  passengers  were  alto- 
gether paralyzed  with  fear,  when  the  agonies  of  (hath  Beamed 
already  to  be  at  hand — turned  gently  and  confidently  to  his 
Lord,  as  he  would  have  done  in  his  little  cell  at  Anagni  or  at 
Naples,  and  begged  of  Him  to  stay  the  tempest  and  save  the 
foundering  ship.f  His  prayer  was  heard  at  once,  the  wind 
changed,  the  boat  was  borne  away  from  the  breakers,  the  awful 
island  diminished  gradually  to  a  speck,  and  at  length  was  lost 
in  the  distance,  as  the  craft  ran  quickly  along  before  the  wind, 
and  sailed  gaily  and  gallantly  into  port.  J 

0  how  deeply  set  in  the  centre-soul  of  the  Saint  must  not  have 
been  his  trust  in  the  power  of  the  World  Unseen !  How  great  a 
gift,  in  real  peril,  to  have  Christ  for  one's  stay,  and  His  Grose  for 
one's  support — to  be  ever  one,  in  storm  or  shine,  like  the  great 
Angelical  J  § 

Tocco  tells  us  that  he  had  his  own  way  of  meeting  "  the  terrors 


*  Touron  supposes  that  tin-  tempest  .spoken  of  by  Tocco  must  have  OCCnred  at  this  time. 
He  is  the  safest  guide.    He  describes  tin-  event  thus:— "On  oroitqne  oe  tut  en  cette  occasion 

iiu'il  e.vsuva .  ei-tlr  horrible  teinpeie,  dont  parte  (iuillauine  <le  Tocco.  Apr.-,  quelqueS  Joora 
d'unc  heiircuse  navigation,  le  vrtit  ebangea  tout  a  coup;  il  devint  impel  ueu  \  el  <  •<>nt  i  an  <■  : 
be  Cii-l  se  eouvrit ■  <le  images  les  plus  epaiv  l'or;i»c  tut  .si  \iolent,  que  tout  Bembloit  anmuieer 
uu  uauffage  prochain,  et  one  mint  im'-\  liable.  La  I'atnm-meme  et  les  Matelota,  aussi-bien 
que  les  pessagers,  spree  d'inutlles  efforts  eontre  la  rielonce  «i<-s  rents  el  dea  raguee,  <|ui 
ponssoient  conttntiellenient  le  veJsseen  rers  uno  montague,  a'abandonnoienl  eux  oris,  on  i  dea 
gemiseemens  enoore  plus  lnntlles  i  el  la  frayenr  angmentanl  le  danger  arec  la  confttalon,  ils  so 

croyoient  de.ja  ensevclis  sous  les  Hots."     ( IAv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  1411.) 

t"Parmi  tons  ces   objets  d'horreur,  la  presence  de  Dieu,  et  la  soumission  a  ses  onlies 
sontenoienl  le  disciple  de  Jesos-Chrtst;  sans  rieu  perdre  de  la  paix  de  boh  Ann-,  il  redoubloit  la 

t'ervcurde  ses  prieres,  attendant  tou.jours  avee  one  pleine  conscience  le  secours  et  le  saint  de 
rilui.  a  qui  la  nier  et  les  vents  obeissent:  Nautis  etiam  mortnn  timmtiUv 

t-  ni/irKtatepermanait.  Ses  voeux  furent  exauces:  le  ealme  SOOCeda  eiilin  a  la  tempete,  avant 
<iu<- le  Vaisseau  eftt  6t6  port6  eontre  les  roebers;  el  un  renl  favorable  s'etanl  levA,  on  tit 
Ij.  in.  useinent  le  reste  de  la  navigation."    (Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  148.) 

t  For  many  curious  instances  of  tlie  power  of  saints  over  the  elements,  open  the  lives  ■  >('  It. 
d'Agreda,  8.  Agnes  of  Bohemia,  s.  Dominie,  s.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  8.  Bernardino,  Bl< 
(Hies,  and  Otbers-  /.</.  Misti'/ui:  trail,   par  Charles  Sainte-Koi,    'fonit    Oewcirme,  Cluip. 

XXL,  p.  273-291.  ' 

8  The.  Angelieal,  -whilst  being  a  hlgb  contemplative,  anil  a  severe  dealer  with  himself,  whilst 
the  tendereal  of  creatures— had  the  heart  and  courage  Of  a  lion.     He  was  a  tbOTOngb  '•  man"  ill 

tbebigbeet  and  nobleal  acceptation  of  the  term,    what   was  mean,  orawling,  or  cowardly, 

found  no   place  and  DO  svinpathv  with   him.     Fie  had   the  OOUrage  Of   iteel,    and  I  Dei  I  t  Of  irmi, 

Kollgl lid    not  stunt,  but  it  fostered  all  that  was  tiueaud  great  in  him.     lYue  religion  truly 

d  would  do  the  same  for  others. 
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of  the  air."  He  doubtless  remembered  how  narrowly  he  had 
escaped,  when  the  fork  of  lightning  searched  out  and  killed  his 
little  sister  sleeping  by  his  side  at  home  in  early  childhood.  His 
sword  was  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  the  shield  which  covered 
him,  the  words :  "Deus  in  carnem  venit :  Deus  pro  nobis  ?nor- 
tuus  est!" — "God  came  in  the  flesh;  God  has  died  for  us!"* 
as  if  he  should  say :  "  I  fear  you  not  either  for  life  or  death.  He 
who  bore  our  clay  and  died  our  death,  He  will  be  the  shield  of 
my  help  and  the  sword  of  my  glory,  whilst  underneath  are  the 
Everlasting  Arms."f 

Great  must  have  been  the  excitement  in  the  University  on  the 
return  of  the  two  parties  which  had  been  sent  forth  to  fight  their 
respective  battles.  Great  the  sadness  of  the  one,  great  the  exul- 
tation of  the  other.  Irreverence  and  rationalism  had  not  far 
many  years,  perhaps  never  since  Remigius  started  the  Paris 
schools,  received  so  severe  a  check.  The  battle  had  been  a  bold, 
open,  uncompromising  contest.  Both  sides  did  all  that  was  in 
them  to  overset  the  pretensions  of  the  other.  Both  were  san- 
guine. And  had  not  the  Holy  See  been  the  arbiter,  things  might 
have  gone  very  differently.^  But  her  principles  are  fixed ;  her 
laws  are  sure,  definite,  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  care 
to  read.  The  secular  party  had  been  blinded  through  conceit,  and 
had  lost  themselves  through  insubordination,  and  therefore  did 
not  rightly  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times :  they  had  played  a 
losing  game,  and  their  champions  returned  to  them  simply  to 
relate  how  Bonaventure,  Albert,  and  Br.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  by 
their  learning,  keenness,  and  moral  weight,  had  carried  every- 
thing before  them  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  Angelical  meanwhile  found  his  way  through  the  narrow 
crowded  streets  of  the  great  city — streets  he  had  travelled  along 
years  before,  when  quite  a  stripling,  with  the  venerable  General 
— and  no  doubt  was  glad,  after  the  turmoils  and  excitements  of 
discussion,  after  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
land  journey,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell  in  S.  James's,  and 
enjoy,  away  from  tongues,  some  of  the  sweets  of  holy  solitude.  § 

*  In  terroribus  autem  aoris,  lonitrui  ct  teinpestatis.  quasi  pro  scuto  opponendo  Be  mnniens 
Oraota  signo,  diccbat:  Deus  in  carnem  venit,  Deus  pro  nobis  mortuus  est.''  (BolL,  Cap.  VII.,  n. 
:;:i,  p.  670.) 

i  J>>  titeronomy,  Chap.  XXXIII. ,  27,  29. 

$  What  governing  power  on  earth  can  he  compared  with  that  of  Rome,  taking  its  duration. 
the  wide  area  over  which  it  is  exercised,  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  subjects  with  which 
it  has  to  deal,  and  which  it  cannot  dally  with,  hut  is  obliged  to  setti. — remembering  tb« 
diversity  in  times,  customs,  and  nationalities.'  And  then  also  bearing  in  mind  tbfl 
world  may  change,  and  fashion  its  creeds  and  morals  at  caprice,  she  must  ever  start  from  the 
same  point,  and  ever  return  on  the  same  principle.  To  a  man  who  can  grasp  abroad  view  of  a 
Complex  action,  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  directing  and  controlling  power,  from  the  first 
to  now.  offers  food  for  serious  reflection.     Is  she  not  more  than  human} 

§  His  love  of  solitude  and  distaste  for  gOSSip  and  small-talk  and  the  useless  pouring  out  of 
in  si -n  ili  cant  trivialities,  is  thus  touched  upon    l>\  Tocco: — "  Nullum  vit 

quod  not  onions  ocenparnra     ll  i  onod    i  sliqimndo  pi  'rum 

vel  aliarum   vent  rabilium    persbnarum  COgeretUI    dimi^so  studio  in  locittorio 
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But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  much 
repose.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  triumph  which  had  been 
achieved.  He  was  looked  upon,  by  that  powerful  body  repre- 
senting the  party  of  discipline  and  order,  as  having,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  saved  from  destruction  those  principles  for  which 
they  would  readily  have  sacrificed  their  lives.  He  had  left  Paris 
on  his  high  errand,  followed  by  the  admiration  and  blessing  of 
all  Who  loved  religious  life  and  desired  order  to  be  preserved. 
They  knew  from  his  antecedents  that  he  was  a  great  and  power- 
ful reasoner,  and  a  pure  and  spotless  man  of  God.  The  crowded 
convent  itself  to  which  he  belonged,  the  grave  Cistercian,  the 
solemn  Carthusian,  the  ascetic  Bernardine,  the  active  Trinitarian, 
the  children  of  8.  Augustine,  and  the  meditative  Benedictine,  all 
with  any  interest  in  the  maxims  of  perfection,  must  have  wel- 
comed the  Angelical  as  citizens  welcome  the  return  oiVa  chief 
from  battle — from  a  war  on  which  their  all  was  staked,  and  in 
which  he,  through  his  superior  generalship  and  presence  of  mind, 
had  been  victorious.  And  in  proportion  as  they  realized  the 
benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  religion,  so  much  the  more  fully 
did  he  gain  an  influence  over  their  hearts.  It  was  no  small  mat- 
ter, in  days  when  Religious  Orders  were  so  powerful,  to  have 
achieved  a  position  which  secured  to  him  their  united  counte- 
nance and  support.* 

And  whilst  the  Regulars  were  congratulating  one  another  on 
the  favourable  outcome  of  their  common  trials,  the  Holy  See, 
with  that  sagacity  which  sees  too  far  for  human  eyes,  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  up  strenuously  the  action  it  had  from  the  first 
determined  on.  Pope  Alexander  felt  that  there  would  be  very 
little  use  in  issuing  decrees  and  fulminating  anathemas  at 
Anagni,  very  little  profit  in  burning  heretical  books  there,  and 
severely  punishing  their  composers,  unless  something  were  done 
to  secure  the  realization  of  the  Pontifical  wishes  in  the  theologi- 
cal capital  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  Paris  still  walked  in  the 
old  courses,  all  the  energy  of  the  Italian  Doctors  would  be 
simply  thrown  away.  If  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were 
still  to  be  insulted,  ridiculed,  lampooned,  starved,  cudgelled, 
and  driven  out  of  the  seats  of  learning  ;  if  the  ground-principles 

feetn  virtntis  et  stndii,  etiam  ilia  hora  modica,  nou  vacabat.    Nam  expeditis  his  iraflnil  spot 

tniwt  propositus  respnndere.  alH|iind  hisforiale  ant  morale  ad  adilieat  ionein   hrrviter  dl 
hat.  r<-li<|Uimi  si  supcrt'iiis.Het  tempos,  i>riiisi|tiam  ad  eamerani  siiam  eompleta  Incut  inne  red 
BUTgeOfl  ■  l"<-<>  <,iim  i|iuhiiseiimi|iie  sedissct,  sic  nt  non  ad  vert  cum  divinis  intent  mm,  di.se  line  dm  per 
claiistriun  vel  liortiim,  eonsnet  urn  tcmpiis  suis  incditatiouibus  ft  speculat  lonibtu  e  \pmdrbat." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  30,  p.  608.) 

*"It  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  the  position  acquired  by  the  Angelical  —  not  merely  in 

Order  to  bra  ■  Joel  idea  Of  his  successes,  but  also  that  the  ureal  sway  which   he    undoubtedly 

•d    later  on.  over   the  whole    I'ni versify,  ma v  be  accounted    tor  to  the  reason.     lie.    like  a 

sun,  gradually  and   steadily   rose  in  the   Ideologic   hea\ens.  Ughtilft   up  more  and    n I  Ol   the 

t'aee  of  the  earth   as  lie  ase.nded.  till  li  nails  .  when  at  the  zenith,  he  threw  the  Hood  of   his  mt<  I- 
h  -etna  I  light— hi  his  splendid  Siimiiin—uwi  t  In  ■  » -nl  ll  e  e  \  pause  ot  t  he  <  a  I  holie  »m  Id. 
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of  religious  life  were  still  to  be  scorned  and  scouted — things 
would  not  simply  be  as  bad,  but  they  would  be  absolutely  worse, 
than  they  had  been  before.* 

To  save  all  possibility  of  cavil,  therefore,  the  Holy  See 
directed  a  Ball  to  the  University  of  Paris,  requesting  the  mem- 
bers of  that  distinguished  body  to  carry  into  effect  the  commands 
which  had  been  issued  at  Anagni.  Any  one  who  has  a  curiosity 
to  see  this  instruction  and  a  host  of  others,  will  find  them  drawn 
out  in  the  Bullarium  of  the  Dominicans,  t  The  Holy  See  was 
excessively  active.  It  felt  the  enormous  power  of  the  Paris 
University  for  greater  good  or  evil.  The  only  chance  of  potting 
and  keeping  so  large  a  concourse  of  learned,  acute,  and  turbulent 
men  in  the  right  way,  was  to  persevere  till  all  those  improve- 
ments had  been  effected  which  seemed  called  for  by  the  nature 
of  the-  case :  for  the  Paris  Doctors  still  shrank  from  admitting 
the  Mendicants  to  their  chairs.  It  is  said  that,  counting  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  disturbances,  no  less  than 
forty  Briefs  connected  with  an  adjustment  of  the  subject  were 
issued  by  the  Holy  (See.  %  Bulls  were  directed  to  the  Chancellor ; 
Briefs  were  written  to  the  Bishops ;  Briefs  were  sent  to  the 
Professors  and  to  those  connected  with  the  University;  three 
Briefs  were  sent  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  city ;  King  Louis  him- 
self was  addressed  at  length  on  points  concerning  difficult 
questions  bearing  upon  university  discipline  and  education  ; 
some  Bulls  were  issued  forbidding  any  one  to  be  promoted  who 
refused  obedience  to  the  Quasi  Lignum;  others  to  check- 
dangerous  communications  between  that  firebrand,  William  of 
8.  Amour,  and  certain  impressionable  Doctors;  others  giving 
instructions  that  the  pestiferous  Book  on  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times,"  together  with  all  other  publications  which  had  scandal- 
ized the  faithful  during  the  great  dispute,  should  be  burnt 
publicly  in  Paris.  And  indeed  so  carefully  did  the  authorities 
of  Rome  enter  into  detail — so  anxious  were  they  to  annihilate, 
once  for  all,  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  that  a  special  Brief  was 

*  It  is  but  necessary  to  open  Fleury  to  see  how  much  a  firm  and  determined  bearing  was 
railed  tor  on  the  part   of  tin-    Holy    Sec.     Tlie    ]>i<|Ue   of  the    Doctors   and    scholars  again*)  The 

.Mendicants  had  noi  been  extinguished  by  tlie  ■neeeweet  of  the  ftiar*.    Like  most  ratnU 
men,  they  thought  they  could  explain  away  the  orders  of  the  HoU  Bee,  and  tha*  eseaj 

humiliation  which  was  a  portion  of  their  just  punishment.     It    was    to   meet    thi- 
ol these  men  that  tlie  Pope  addressed  a  third   Hull   to  the   Hishop  of  Paris,  dedal  In*  t  hat  tbOM 
who.  within  fifteen  davs.  did  not  admit  the  friars  to  their  right*,  were  struck  with  an  rxOOOK 
munication  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.     (See  Hat  Eccles.,  Tom.  AT//..  /./..  /.A  A  \  /  I  ..  f   •  m— 641.) 

t  See    Const  it  at.  cc  \.\A/\..  i%nu:Uario  Parisien,  ne  quia  Lkmtur,  p.  375;  Conntitut.  r< 
X.   I'nrisi,  us,, ■<.,,.  a:.",;    Constitut.  CCA/,/..  Xmniutloruw.  ;•.  :i7»i :    <„n.-tit,it.  OCXLtL,  WpJMty 
Constitiit.  CCXLIIL,  In   (fuiiuimiim.  /•■  ■'" :  OonMtuL  CGXLIV.,  I*    Fwtmferm  ttlimL 

<  <  LLP.,/*   Owttklmwm,  p.  87»;    CotutUut.  ca/.i  /..  tft  Fratrrs,  p.  379;    CotutUut.  rr.xi.iu.. 

iii>  in.  i>.  8UL) 

t  Cependant  le  Saint  Pcrc.  pour  achever  ee  ipii  etoit  dej.'i   b  •  Ate***  urn-  Hulle  k 

lTnivcrsite  de  Paris,  POUT  invitcr  tons  lis  memhrcs  dc  cet    illn-tn    Corps 
OUi  avoit  etc  regie  en  Italic.     Bl  Saiutete  donna  encore  plusieiiis  autn 
de  l'annee  Miiv  ante.  toujour*  stir  le  meiiie  sujet."     (  i'ouion.  /.if.  //..  ca.i/..  A  ///..  ;>.  148—148.) 
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published,  punishing,  with  exile  and  excommunication,  Guillot, 
that  wretched  beadle  of  the  Picards,  who  had  so  brutally  inter- 
rupted, with  his  ^insulting  document,  the  preaching  of  the 
Angelical  during  the  previous  Lent.* 

Though  there  were  many  turbulent  spirits  in  Paris,  and  many 
subtle  minds  which  could  always  frame  a  plausible  excuse  for 
refusing  to  perform  a  patent  duty,  still,  the  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  Pope  Alexander  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  scholars  of  the  secular  party  found  themselves 
firmly  met  at  every  point ;  they  found  that  resistance  and  sub- 
terfuge simply  brought  Bull  upon  Bull  and  Urief  upon  Brief 
upon  them  from  the  Roman  Curia ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to 
their  efforts  to  shake  themselves  free,  was  the  vigour  with  which 
the  Italian  authorities  bound  them,  l>y  excommunicationa  ami 
anathemas,  to  cany  out  the  law.f  Binding  that  opposition  was 
useless,  they  submitted  with  a  generosity  and  manliness  which 
did  great  credit  to  their  hearts  and  to  their  heads.  Though 
turbulent  and  obstinate,  though  many  of  them  were  as  conceited 
as  well  could  be,  and  stone-blind  with  the  crassest  species  of 
prejudice,  still,  they  were  not  openly  contumacious.  They  had 
studied  history  enough  to  be  convinced  that  opx>osition  to  Peter 
is  as  truly  intellectual,  as  it  is  moral  suicide.  They  had  read 
the  fate  of  many  men  more  learned  than  themselves,  and  the 
lesson  had  not  been  thrown  away.  They  believed  in  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See :  they  might  try  to  evade  it,  but  they 
would  never  question  it,  and  when  once  fully  confronted  by  the 
vision  of  just,  though  it  may  have  been  sometimes  stern  authority, 
they  turned  round,  and  did  their  best  to  follow  its  commands.]: 

*  "  Quelques  Historiens  assurcnt  qua  dermis  It-  commencement  de  cette  affaire,  jusqu'A  won 

entierc  consummation,  il    \    <ui    quarante    Ballet  enroyees,  011    a    Mini    Louis,  mi    a   ditlcrens 

les,  on  an  Chaneelier,  ct   an    Coips   dc    1  Tni\i  -r.-it  <■ :   tantot    potll   «1«-  ti-inl  i  <■    d'accorder  la 

licence  a  ceiix  qui  he  promcttroiMiit  pas  d'nbcir  a  la  Bulle.  mod  H'.ininii  vita;    tantot  pour  (aire 

rompre  le  commerce  de  lettree,  que  ploriann  Doeteurs  entretenoienl  encore  avec  Quillaume 

dc  Saint-Amour.  Le  Pape   porta  scs  attentions  jnsqu'n    vouloir   fa  ire  pnnir  par 

I' excommunication,  el  pax  <■  vil.  le  nomine  Guillot,  Bericau  »les  Keoliers  de  la  Nation  (le  I'icaruie, 
pour  aroir  canaa  du  scandale,  et  interrompu  la  predication  de  Thomas  d'Aquin,  le  Oareme 
precedent."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  149.) 

f  Qreai  welghta  move  slowly,  i>ut  when  they  do  move,  they  carry  nil  before  then.    So  it  is 

With  thfl  practical  action  of  the  Holy  See.  She  in  ne\er  in  a  hurry,  never  impetuous  or  incon- 
siderate in  her  mo\  cincnts.  Her  li^ht  to  see  is  always  bright,  she  has  never  to  search  tor  or 
make  h.r  principle!  to  order;  her  t  lieory  or  system  of  legislation  is  as  clear  to  her  In  aB  ite 
(  omplicatcd  bcarinjis  as  a  web  in  the  sunlight.     Her  prudence  and   tact    comes  in  when  these 

principle*  hare  to  be  applied  to  the  ever-recurring  and  ever-varying  conditions  of  men  and 

Of  the  social  fabric;  whilst  t  hey,  chameleon-like,  are  ever  casting  themselves  into  different 
shapes,  and  throwing  out  divers  hues — she.  like  Truth,  is  stationary  ;  whilel  with  her  practical 
wisdom  she  measures  out  from  her  nova  and  Vetera  that  which  will  exactly  fit  the  occasion  and 
tend  towards  reducing  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  nieu  into  something  like  harmony  and 
order. 

t  And  in  this  is  seated  the  great  distinction  between  the  darkness  of  those  days  and  the 
darkness  of  the  present.     Then,  men  fellawaj   in  detail,  they  denied  this  or  that   t  rut  ii.  or  fanal  - 

icaiu  set  1 1 1 >  as  teachers  of  novel  doctrines,  or  were  ernef,  oi  superstitious,  or  tond  of  d 

or  of  excitement,  or  of  self-display.    The  Baal  had  introduced  luxurj  and  gaud,i  colours  and 

choice  tapestriesand  silks;  the  Crusades  had  pul  Ore  Into  the  blood  or  many.    Bui  they  held  to 

the  master-principle  Of  order  and  Of  Salvation— they  did  not  reject  I  he  authority  of  the  lea  ch- 
illi; Church,  or    presume  to  call  ill  question    t  he  direct  ive    power,  and    Controlling  offloe,  of   the 

Sovereign  Pontiff  Some  of  the  crystals  m  the  great  chandelier  may  have  i>ei  u  damaged,  bul 
the  cord  which  held  it  up  on  high  bad  noi  lie,  ii  ,.  \.  1. 1 1  N..u  a  d  i  .  i'm  '  "Ml  has  be<  nrudel] 
cut,  and  anthorttj  breaks  upon  the  ground. 
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Very  possibly  the  tact  and  piety  of  the  king,  S.  Louis,  who 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and 
who  did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  peaceful 
understanding,  helped  materially  to  create  a  more  charitable  and 
generous  tone  of  mind.  Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  the 
authorities  of  the  University  determined  to  prove,  by  an  act  of 
largeness  which  was  as  gracious  as  it  was  noble,  that  all  the  past 
had  been  forgotten,  and  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  for 
the  future  to  live  with  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  city  on  tin* 
most  friendly  and  harmonious  terms.  They  consequently  invited 
the  two  great  champions  who  had  not  only  fought  against  them, 
but  had  moreover  utterly  defeated  them,  to  prepare  themselves 
forthwith,  and  by  a  public  Act,  before  the  assembled  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  scholars,  to  earn  the  highest  grade  which  ■  scat 
of  learning  can  bestow  upon  its  children — that  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.*  By  this,  not  only  would  the  Mendicants  stand  before 
the  world  in  their  due  place  of  honour,  but  the  very  men  who 
had  been  contending,  and  contending  successfully,  in  defence  of 
their  privileges,  would  be  the  two  first  persons  to  enjoy  them. 

This  well-timed  and  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the  University 
gave  an  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The  king,  who  loved 
Thomas  very  tenderly,  and  who  seems  to  have  drunk  at  the  same 
spiritual  fountain,  had  long  ardently  desired  to  see  him  and 
Bona  venture  in  a  leading  position  in  the  schools.  He  knew  what 
two  men  of  deep  mind  and  saintly  life  can  effect,  and  how  si,,  li 
characters  as  theirs  would  act  as  a  leaven  amidst  the  crudities  and 
freedoms  of  scholastic  life.  How  earnestly  the  See  of  Rome 
longed  to  place  8.  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  as  leaders  of  thought, 
as  candelabra  luceritia,  in  the  metropolis  of  theologic  learning,  is 
evident  from  many  Bulls  and  Briefs  ; — and  by  degrees  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  noisy  city  worked  in  the  same  direction.  The 
general  feeling  recognized  the  merit  of  the  men,  and  possibly  also 
the  splendour  and  soundness  of  the  principles  which  they  repre- 
sented. In  proportion  as  light  fell  upon  the  people,  they  became 
zealous,  and,  at  length,  even  clamorous,  for  the  appearance  of 
Thomas  and  Bonaventure  in  the  Aula.\    The  Mendicants  had 

*  "  L'autorite,  le  zele  et  le  douceur  du  Roi  saint  Louis  nc  contribument  pa*  iimitis.  Bt 
lcttreset  le*  sentences  (111  Souvcrain  Pontile.  a  rentier  rctablisseinent  dune  paix.  qui  ••<! 
consols  tons  les  gens  <le  Men,  a  proportion  qn'elle  aroil  •■  t «-  long-tempa  desiree.     I.  in: 

pour  ilonncr  une  preuve  publiqut- <lc  M  parl'aite  reconciliation,  tit  in\  iter  Saint  Thot 
l!otia\ciiiure.  ilont    le  Moctorat  etoit    retanle  il.puis  ileiix  ans.  a  tain   i  i    leur  prin- 

eipe  scion  ruaage,  eta  prendre  le  bonnet  de  Docteur."    (Tooroa,  /."•.  //..  Chap.  XIII. . 

BsrelUe,  Chap.  \  ill  l..  ,..  ni7;  (iii.clli.  <;,,,.,  \/\..  W  '/ — 13 

t"Les  Bnperiearadfl  POrdreen  tinnt  a  cmninan-iement  expi  -tint:  leargsox 

du  Public  n'cioieiit   ni  donteiix.  ni   parta-es  snr  ce  point:  In  COUT  do  Ronw  •  rsnee 

nt   avec  ardeor,  de  voir  ce  grand  lionune  dans  la  place  ilbonneur 
pelloit  depuia  long-tempa  :  nous  sTona  \  ii  qne  le  Pape  «*en  etoil  explique  pi-  N,,na 

no  in.   eet  article  parmi  les  conditions  de  la  p.n\.  qu'il  \oulmi  eeeorai  I 
lui  avoit  depML"     ( Touiou.  I  "•.  //  .  '  h,<)..  MIL.  )>■  H") 
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had  a  hard  battle  to  fight.  But  they  had  fought  and  had  won  it. 
Irreverence,  for  the  time  at  least,  had  to  retire.  William  of 
►S.  Amour  ceased  to  be  the  idol  of  the  hour.  A  reaction  had  sot 
in.  The  friars  were  in  favour.  They  had  succeeded,  and — with 
the  herd  of  men  at  all  events,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
nothing  was  so  successful  as  success. 

It  was  said  just  now  that  the  action  of  the  University  "  gave  an 
almost  universal  satisfaction."  There  was,  however,  one  notable 
exception.  There  was  one  man  who  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to 
hinder  the  champion  of  the  Dominicans  from  being  raised  to  the 
high  honours  of  the  Doctorate,  and  that  one  solitary  man  was  the 
great  Angelical  himself. 

We  have  seen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  how  his  gentle  sen- 
sitive mind  withdrew  with  spontaneous  horror  from  anything 
that  looked  like  honour  to  himself.  Not  even  to  soothe  his 
mother  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  nor  to  please  his  brothers, 
nor  his  friends,  nor  even  the  Pope,  could  he  be  brought  to  accept 
the  high  dignity  of  Abbot,  and  to  maintain  the  family  traditions 
on  the  mountain.*  When  made  Bachelor,  it  was  against  his  will. 
He  had  to  be  forced  into  his  Licentiate.  How  then  could  he, 
who  had  been  shrinking  back  all  his  life  from  titles  and  positions, 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  Master  in 
Theology  ?f  And  here  there  was  something  besides  honour  from 
which  he  fled — he  thought  he  was  too  ignorant ;  he  felt  he  was 
too  young.  With  his  heart-  all  on  fire,  he  went  to  his  Superiors. 
He  explained  to  them  his  case.  He  spoke  of  his  slender  parts, 
his  lack  of  knowledge,  his  inexperience,  and  urged  how  difficult 
he  found  it  to  bring  himself  to  take  the  dreaded  step.  There  is 
something  almost  awful  in  the  way  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  unfitness,  and  in  the  sickness  which 
crept  over  him  when  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  made  some 
thing  of.  "  Leave  me,"  he  seems  to  say ;  "  let  me  serve  God  in 
peace :  drag  me  not  out  into  the  sight  of  men :  let  me  have  Him 
alone  for  my  reward  !  "J 

*  For  the  privileges  of  Monte  Chhhuio,  see  as  early  as  a. d.  741,  the  "  Constitntio"  (III.)  of 
Pope  Zacliary  I.,  n.  6—7,  p.  4;  again,  in  I12:t,  tin-  "  Cbawfatffe"  (XI.)  of  Pope  <;i!i\tns  II..  n.  3,  p. 
II:  then,  in  I-'oil.  tlie  "OmitUmtto"  (XXIII.)  of  Innocent  III.,  n.  1,2,  3,  4,  Sic,  p.  28— 21).  (S. •<• 
I'.nihninm  Casinense,  passim.     Vnutlti,  MDOCL.I 

t  Thomas  itoit  lc  scul  a  s'alllijjer  il'  mi  oiclrr,  qui  lui  parnissoit  tnoin.s  OOUfttHMO,  sinon  ft  sun 
Mat.  (In  ii  1 1  iii  is  a  son  at  trail  jiart  ienlier.  'Pont  occupe  <lit  uVsir  do  la  ire  triompher  la  Religion  dl] 
mensonge  et  de  Perrenr,  il  oubttoil  toaionraee  qui  pouvoil  le  regarder  personuellement ;  <\  j| 
m  hi  lui  t  .'ire  oniili.-  da  tout  le  monde,    Taut  ou'ii  a'y  avoil  en  que  des  mortifications  el  deacon* 

tiailiclions  a  cssuvcr.  ilans    le   poetC  on    obdiwanoe  1'aToH    place,  on   I'y  vil    I  ran<|iiillc  :   ctil    M 

denianda  la  permission  da  !•■  eeder  a  on  autre,  que  lorequMl  tut  question  de  recevoir  nne  eepeoa 
<i<  ice paaaa,  at  dc  naaneBhr  la  fruit  <!<■«  om  tra\au\."    (Tooroa,  Uo.  //..  Ohaa.  a  ///..  /<.  MA) 

X  "  l/lionncur  tl  I'istiiiic,  ijiic  let  homines  out  attach.-  a  la  <|iialitc  <lc  Imcteur.  olloncoioiit 
il'autant  plus  sa  luo.hstio.  que  par  u  in-  limiiilit  i  sans  i-Miuplo.  aver  tonics  Irs  ^ramies  <|ii'alit.s 
"|u'ou    ailmiroit  en    lui.    il  ctoit    n-ollcmrot    p.T-uai|c    ipiil    n'a\oit  ni    la   .a pa.it .-.  ui    lom.-iitc 

pour  remplfr  dlgnemanl  tons  lee  devoire  d'uo  Docteur.    Voyanl  done  lee  ffopa* 

•  i  ni  a  Mm ui  de  lui  ii  ur  Idee  differente,  ton  jours  formes  dans  leur  resolntion,  il  I'addt 

i   Hi.  -u.  pour  lui  .lii.-  a\  .<■  uu  saiul    l.'.u       I  ■■» 
moL"     (1.1111011,  /,,,.  //.,  Ch.i/:  XIII..!,.  IML.) 
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But  his  Superiors,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  representations,  went 
quietly  on  their  way.  They  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and 
ended  by  telling  him  to  prepare  for  his  degree. 

Here  is  evident  the  wisdom  of  living  under  the  authority  of 
religious  life.  Though  a  saint,  the  Angelical  was  no  fit  judge  on 
practical  matters  in  his  own  case.  As  the  reader  feels  full  well, 
he  was  neither  too  ignorant  nor  too  young.  This  manifestation 
of  his  deep  humility  proves  his  worthiness  all  the  more,  and  the 
whole  of  his  action  in  this  affair  evinces  the  profound  character 
of  his  mind.  He  did  not  arrive  at  his  conclusion  because  he 
compared  himself  with  other  men.  Saints  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  themselves  against  their  neighbours.  But  he 
weighed  himself  as  he  knew  himself — against  his  duty  to  our 
Lord,  and  against  his  view  of  the  requirements  and  offices  of  a 
leader  of  thought  in  the  schools  of  Paris  at  that  day.*  And 
as  it  is  the  case  that  in  proportion  as  a  man's  soul  is  illuminated 
with  supernatural  light,  in  that  same  proportion  he  sees  vividly, 
and  appreciates  keenly,  his  own  shortcomings  and  imperfections  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  is  gifted  with  a  master  mind,  in 
that  proportion  he  grasps  the  full  weight  of  responsibility, 
and  the  full  significance  of  the  word  'position — so  it  follows  that 
the  Angelical,  being  exceptionally  illuminated  by  grace,  and 
exceptionally  gifted  by  nature,  recoiled  from  that  which  common 
minds  are  ever  craving  for,  and  craved  for  that  which  they  would 
do  anything  to  escape.  His  humility  was  no  foolish,  mawkish, 
sentimental  effeminacy  ;  not  the  result  of  a  weak  constitution  or 
of  a  softening  brain ;  no  hollow  pretence  or  unreality — but  the 
issue  of  deep  supernatural  vision  into  self,  and  of  the  workings 
of  an  exalted  mind  upon  the  lofty  theory  of  human  obligations.! 
Men  of  this  class,  when  directed  by  the  light  of  supernatural 
obedience,  are  led  to  the  highest  heroism  before  God,  and  be- 
come the  greatest  champions  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  in  the  sight  of  men. 

This  fear  of  being  made  something  of,  which  was  the   one 

*  How  well  Frlgerlo  speaks:— **  Or  per  oomlnetere  daU'humilta.  egti  bebbe  n  perfbllo  «'<>n- 

osriiucuto  di  M  sttNso.  ehe  il  t'ondaniento  neeessario  <li  tal  virtii.  r<l  i  la  miiiiiiki  UoaoAa  da' 
Sniiti  hi  i>iii  kite,  C  la  pin  utile  seieiitia  sopra  le  alt  re  stiinata;  essendo  tpiesta  la  st  rada  pin 
sieura  pel  arrivare  alia  notitia  di  Dto;  sieehe  prot'oiidaineute  peneti  ando  tin.i  allaln.-so  dl  ae 
medeumo,  pott  ili  se  stesso  dir  pnrimeiite  eoli'Keelesiastieo :  I'tofutulum  abytsi  pen- 
giacehe  laliiso  eeeonde  la  di  sopra  allegata  eaplieatione  di  S.  Girolamo  vieue  interpretato 
Tomaso."     (Fri^erio,  Lib.  II. .  dtp.  JX.,j>.  113.) 

t  His  views  on  humility  were  thoroughly  seientitie.  and  hased.  not  upon  delusion  of  any 
kind,  bill   upon    unadulterated  Truth: — "Ball    pariinente    in   qaesto   propoelto    ln» 

virtu  dell'hiunilta   per  sua  natura  alia    virjiinita    s'ant ipoue.  e    ehe  l'intinta   huttiilta  <•  une  tina 

nrperbla,  e  ehe  queate  virtii  tutte  faltre  Indlrettamente  ■teMMeee,  teaendo  eaaa  lontauala 

■uperbta  ;  e  ehe  il  oonoselmento  della  rerita  allhuinilta  dispone,  e  qneata  al 

l'humtlta  alle  virtu  teologaU  ■'arrieina;    Dteatreehe  Panfaaa  a  titolo  di  riverenaa  a   : 

aoggette,  e  per  riapetto  di  lui  agti  altrl  aneora  :  e  ehe  Phumile  aon  maggtonnent*"  -■■  mai  a 

ohe  qoaodo  viene  il  proprlo  merlto  comniendato,  e  percoutrario  il  superbodesideroso  di 

non  i»i \i  si  eontrista.  ehe  qnando   viene   dispregiato."     Frigerio.  Lib.  II..  Cap.  IX..  p.  117:  see 

also  summit  Theotogica,  VoL  ill..  Samnda  SeattidtB,  Qmte$L  cl.XI..  Art.  I.,  II. .  ///..  />'..  r..  17. .  ;>. 

538-543.) 
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great  anxiety  of  the  Angelical  through  life,  seems  to  have  grown 
upon  him  as  he  grew  in  years.  It  was  the  fruit,  as  he  teaches 
himself,  of  that  "  Reverence  "  which  is  one  of  the  great  pillars 
of  the  Benedictine  temple  of  perfection.*  Frigerio  says  that  in 
his  tender  infancy  at  Monte  Cassino,  the  Saint  manifested  this 
ruling  sentiment.  Under  Albert  at  Cologne  it  was  the  same. 
He  drew  back  quite  wounded  and  sad ;  a  cloud  would  come 
across  his  brow  if  it  were  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
noticed  or  placed  in  some  position.  The  Benedictine  love  of 
retirement,  of  being  left  alone,  of  being  permitted  to  live  to  God 
undisturbed  by  the  worry  of  men,  seemed,  at  times,  almost  to 
have  borne  upon  him  with  too  powerful  a  sway.  It  is  the 
mightiness  of  his  modest,  loving,  contemplating  character  that 
makes  him  so  deep  a  mystery  of  moral  loveliness,  and  that 
ranges  him  so  far  above  the  category  of  ordinary  men.f 

Even  the  commands  of  his  .Superiors,  who  marvelled  at  his 
soul  the  more  they  knew  of  it,  did  not  relieve  him  from  any  of 
the  pain — did  not  break  the  cloud,  or  dispel  the  terror,  with 
which  his  whole  being  was  encompassed.  The  very  thought  of 
what  was  coming  seemed  utterly  to  prostrate  him.  Strong  and 
brave  as  he  was,  chivalrous  as  the  noblest  of  knights,  knowing 
no  fear,  and  fearing  no  danger,  he  could  not  find  the  nerve  to 
bear  up  against  the  thought  that  he  was  to  be  dragged  from  his 
quiet  resting-place,  and  to  be  thrust  in^o  a  public  position  of 
grave  responsibility,  and  to  be  held  up  before  the  eye  of  intel- 
lectual Paris,  as  one  worthy  of  high  dignity.  As  the  bat,  when 
being  drawn  out  of  its  dusky  hiding  place  into  the  light  of  day, 
shrinks  away  further  into  its  obscurity,  terrified  and  scared  by 
an  overpowering  sensation — so  did  the  Angelical  shrink,  or  so 
would  he  have  shrunk,  as  S.  Anselm  did  before  him,  had  he  not 
been  steadied  by  the  express  wishes  of  his  Superiors.  % 

*"In  hominc  duo  possnnt  considerari.  scilicet  i<l  quod  est  Dei,  et  id  quod  est  hominta. 
Hominis  autem  est  <|iiid<|iiid  pcrtinct  ad   defectum;   sed   Dei  est  <|iii<l(|iii(l  pert  inet  ad  salutcm 

el  perfeol  lonem,  secundum  illud  l  teeae,  13, 1 :  P«  nttMo  t"<t,  Israel,  ex  te  >si  .•  - 1  me  temtvm  mm  Ui  urn 
tiuuii.    iimiiiiitiis  autem,  sicul  dictum  est  art.  l  ncj.  nmeat ,  ad  5,  el  art.  i  ad  3,  propria,  reapicit 

r.-M-ri'iitiaiii.  qua   homo    Deo   subjieit  ur ;   it    idco  quilibet    liomo   Secundum    i<l    quod   huuiii    est, 

debet ae cuilibel  proximo  subJieerc  quantum  a<i  Id  quod  est  I >*•  i  In  ipso;  eon  autem  boo 
reqniril  hamilitM  ut  eliqnis  la  quod  eel  I >«- i  m  seipso,  subjieiat  ei  quod  epperet  ••»»<•  I >«- i  in 
•Itero."    (Tom.  111.,  Secutula  Xecundce,  Qiuest.  CLXI.,  Art.  111.,  ,,.  M0>) 

t  No  better  explanation  af  the  frame  af  mind  of  » i »« -  Angelical  oould  i>c  suggested,  than  i».v 
studying  the  teachings  of  8.  John  oftheOroaa  regarding  Charity.  The  soul  which  imh  loves 
■*  loose  upon  iteelf  aa  nnprofltable  in  all  It  does,  end  on  it»  whole  life  as  worthless.  Another 
most  wonderful  effect  is.  thai  it  looks  upon  Iteelf  as  beinjr  iu  truth  the  rery  worst  of  all,  tor 
two reasons  drat, beeanae  its  love  eontnmea  t<>  show  it  what  Qod  deserves  at  ite hands g  and 
secondly,  beeanae  it  acknowledges  to  itself  that  even  the  great  things  it  does  tor  Qod  an  Im- 
perfect and  faulty.    Bei .contusion  of  tar.-  ami  affliction,  when  it  compares  the  meat 

of  its  own  conduct  with,  the  Majesty  •»'  God."  (Complete  Works,  Vol  I.,  Bool  //..  Often.  1 1  \..  p. 
435 — 436.) 

$  What  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  genuine  scholastic  spirit  of  intellectual  tourna- 
ment! What  scholastic-  Doctor,  or  clever  youth,  would  refuse  to  make  himself  a  name  by  his 
dexterous  displays  of  intellectual  bncel  Who  would  think  of  refusing  the  Doctor's  cap,  oi  be 
made  ill  with  the  idea  of  being  the  object   ot  the  admiration  of  learned  men  '     S.  Bernard,  and 

8.  Anselm,  or  Hugh,  and  Richard  of  8.  victor's,  or  the  gentle  meditative  Lombard—- unquestiona- 
bly, tat  tney  belonged  to  the  l lastie    efihOOl   Of  ipiiet.     What    is   said    of  S.    Anselm.  applies 

With  equal  force  to  the  Angelical— that  he  was  "  disgusted  w  hen  In-  was  suddenly  b rough  1  into 
Contact  with  the  world,  and  made  to  look  it  in  thetaco."     (See  Hook,  Vol  II.,  Chap.  III.  p.  24".) 
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What  did  he  do?  He  knew  whence  alone  he  could  draw 
comfort  Be  knew  where  alone,  II  he  did  not  get  comfort,  he 
•  'in,  at  all  events,  to  find  strength. 

It  had  been  hifl  enstom  eye*  since  he  oame  to  s.  .James's,  when 
all  had  retired  to  rest,  to  Blip  out  of  his  cell,  and  to  steal  quietly 
among  the  shadows  of  the  empty  church  to  pout  out  his  spirit 
before  oar  Lord.    Chris!  v.  ne  great  Love — the  seat  of  all 

his  u  Wisdom."     Our  Lord  tired  and  \vann.'<l  him,  and   n 

whole  soul  glow  with  a  heroism  which  alone  can  spring  froa 

ed  Heart*  The  thought  of  oar  Lord  hambled  him  to  the 
dnst,  when  he  turned  to  the  Agony  and  the  Death.  It  l>roke 
him  utterly  to  think  of  his  being  honoured,  being  made  the  ob 
of  the  admiration  of  hundreds,  and  in  so' emphatical  a  BSD 
when  his  Love  was  smitten  with  a  reed,  and  stood  crowned  with 
thorns !  He  could  not  endure  to  feel  that  he  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  a  service  which,  when  compared  with  what  was  really  his 
Master's  due,  was,  at  the  best,  but  the  effort  of  an  unprofitable 
ant.  How  could  he  pat  out  his  hand  for  recompense,  how 
could  he  consent  to  receive  the  applause  of  men,  when  his  whole 
life  was  bat  one  act  of  selfishness,  compared  with  the  out  pom 
love  of  Christ  for  him  P  How  could  he  be  bright  and  gay,  and 
highly  placed,  when  his  Master  was  broken  and  sorrowing,  and 
reputed  with  the  wicked  ?f  No;  he  could  not  stand  so  terrible 
roke  as  that  His  large, throbbing, sensitive  heart, worked 
Upon  by  his  vast  intelligence  and  glowing  imagination — the'one 
diawiug  out  before  him  the  mysterious  scheme  of  Christ's  self- 
annihilation,  the  other  imaging  the  Passion  with  the  vividness  of 
light — seemed  filled  like  a  fountain,  as  lie  threw  himself  before 
the  Crucified,  and  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  Cross4  There  he 
looked,  and  knelt,  and  prayed;  there  he  held  himself  half- 
stunned  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  till  the  large  tears  gathered 
to  nil  I  tlowed  down  copiously,  as  he  prostrated  himself 

at  full   length  upon  the  ground,  crying  his  heart  out   like  a  little 
child,  before  his  Saviour,  and  begging  of  Him  for  the  knowledge 

...t<T   Doetnmo   tempore,  human*  dvputato  quleti.  po»t 
breeea  KMnnuni  iu  sua  camera  .  ltd  quam  »tU  de  noete  patebat  ■bbmim.  to  fcoo. 

l>r« 
o|>i.i ; 
medium,  di  lllud  t 

pro  \  lU.'tililllir  eor|M> 

tioni,  meditation!,  \«1  acrioeud 
in.  />.  <j68.) 

v  Thomas'*  I 
cousuet : 
lunnilii 
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and  grace  necessary  for  acquitting  himself  of  the  duties  which 
were  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  Then,  as  if  overpowered  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immense  work  which  was  to  be  done,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  terrible  condition  of  the  schools,*  and  his  own 
weaknesses,  he  broke  out  into  the  Psalm  which  begins :  "  Save 
me,  0  Lord,  for  there  is  now  no  saint ;  truths  are  decayed  from 
among  the  children  of  men."f  And  so  he  prayed  and  wept  for  a 
long  time,  praying  till  he  could  pray  no  more,  and  weeping  till 
he  had  no  more  tears  to  shed  ;  till  finally,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  as  he  had  done  once  before  after  the 
excitement  of  temptation  at  San  Giovanni.  And  behold,  as  he 
lay  upon  the  pavement  before  the  altar,  an  old  and  venerable- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  S.  Dominic,  appeared  to  him 
in  vision.J  And  the  old  man  said  to  him :  "  Brother  Thomas, 
why  do  you  sob,  and  for  what  are  you  praying  to  our  Lord  ?" 
And  he  answered  :  "  Because  they  are  going  to  make  me  Master 
in  Theology,  for  which  I  am  quite  unfit ;  nor  do  1  even  know  how 
to  choose  a  thesis  for  my  public  act."  The  old  man  replied  : 
"  Behold,  thy  prayer  is  heard  ;  accept  the  office,  for  God  is  with 
thee  ;  and  for  thy  thesis,  take  no  other  words  than  these  :  "  Thou 
waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  upper  rooms:  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy  work.'"§  Upon  this,  the  Angelical 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  rose  up,  and  thanking  our  Lord  for  haying 
heard  his  prayer  so  speedily,  retired,  strengthened  and  com- 
forted, to  his  little  cell.||  Such  are  the  dealings  of  Wisdom  with 
the  elect  soul :  "  She  will  bring  upon  him  fear,  and  dread,  and 
trial ;  and  she  will  torture  him  with  the  tribulation  of  her  disci- 
pline, till  she  try  him  by  her  laws,  and  trust  his  soul.  Then,  she 
she  will  strengthen  him,  and  make  her  way  straight  to  him,  and 
give  him  joy."1F 

*  "Clerici  noetrl  temporla  potiua  aequuntur  aeholaa  Anttehifetl  qnaon  Chriati,  pottna  dediti 

gulif.  quaiu  kIohsu',  potiutt  ecillijrniit  Moras  quam  legunt  librae,  libeutiua  Intuentur  Marthatn 
quam  Manuin  .  .  .  ."  (Ahiinis  d«  Insiili*.  D»  JrU PrmMoamd.,  >'"/>.  XXXVI,  Sit,  it  vim 
require  more  authority,  Hampden'!  Batmptom  Lectures,  Led.  J.,  n,  33,    Third  K'lition.) 

t  Pasha  XL 

t  "  Kt  iiicipit-iiH  I'salmuin  :  Salvimi  me  fac  Dens,  quoiiiain  dimiuuta-  sunt  \i  iritetea  a  liliis 
liDiiiiiiiitn.iliu  mans  rum  lacn.  in  is  olidormivit  :  i-t  BOM  allium  mint  ins  co-lit  us  missus  cut  1'iai.  r 
»|iiiilam  ijnsiliiii  Ordioia  antiqiius.  ailmoilum  ri-vriinilus,  ct  ilixit  ci  :  Pr.  Thoimi.  quid  Drum 
mas  rum  lacr\  mis  |  Itrspomlit  :  quia  imposit  inn  est  iiiiln  hiiiih  ifagiateril,  ad  quod  Hcicntia  una 
nmi  sntlicit  :    it  quod  prnpmiain  pro  im-o  prinripio,  nmi  occiinit.     Cni   srncx  ilixit  :    Beec   rxau- 

ditua  ea,  aoaetpe  onua  afagiaterii,  quia  Deua  teeum  est.  Pro  tm>  autem  priacipio  mini  aUud  pre- 
punas  nisi  hoe:  Bigana  montea  il<-  aupettoribua  tuis:  de  bmctu  operant  cuorum  aatiabltur 
terra."    (Toeop,  BoS.,  Omp.  ///..  a.  17,  />.  663— 663. 

5  Psalm,  CI  If..  13.  For  a  good  explanation  of  tliis,  BM  Behegg,  Die  Psabnen,  Zweiter  Band,  p. 
134— 1:*6  C/.irrit,  .injlaye.) 

II  "Quoiiii-to  Prater  Thomaa  eiigfla&a,  Domino  gtattaa  reddidit,  qui  eum  reloeiterexaudiTit. 
Quod  vii-iinm  mm  solum  thema  t'nit  prinripii.  aed  totius  sui  auffieientiam  stmiii  imiiiavit ;  quia 
ix  bie,  qua-  ill  montibua  divine  apeeulanonia  eeoepit,  totam  Bccleaiam,  quae!  agrum  divini 
aemlnla  eomphitum  aaptentis  pluvlia  saiiavit.  Bel  enim  omnibua  manifeatum,  quod  in  toto 
in  undo  inter  Bdelee  Catholieoa  in  Philoeophia  et  Theologia  in  omnibus  scholia  nihil  aliud  legitur, 
quam  quodde  ejua  aeriptia  hauritur:  quaoiTia  mult i  alii  ftfagiatri  ejus stylum  acribendl,  'im> 
potuerunl  atudio,  Imitautea,  quaai  ex  ejua  aeriptia  elavem  habentea  aoientue,  Lngreaei  sunt  ■! ■  \  i 
norma  aeereta  cellar  ia  :  ei  multa  volumina  aenpaeruut,  auum  exercitantea  ttudium  supra  poet' 
turn  diet!  Doetoria  tandamentutn."  (Toeoo,  BoU.,  Oap,  in.,  n.  17.  p.  669;  aee  Touron.  /.//•.  ll., 
Chop.  Xlll..  p.  166—161  i  Prigerio,  146.  L.  Oap.  F.f  a,  6,  p.  31 ;   Gibelll,  Cap.  XIX..  p .13—74.) 

%XcttL,  IV..  Ut  Sim-  airmmar  «f  Assent,  Chap.  IX.,  5  I.  p.  346.  Dr.  Newman  forcibly 
expteaeeaaU  that  the  Angelloal  felt,  when  he  aaya  :•--'' And  eapeelallj  .  .  .  ahaU  we  learn,  aa 
regards  religious  and  ethical  enqoiriea,  DOW  littie  we  can  effect,  however  much  we  •  1X4  it  our 
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The  Angelical  that  night  had  crept  into  the  church  with  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  spirit,  and  oppressed  with  an  indescribable 
anxiety;  he  returned  a  strong  and  valiant  man,  with  his  whole 
heart  expanding  towards  his  work,  with  his  mind  free  with  a 
Divine  elasticity,  "  rejoiced  as  a  giant  to  run  the  way."  *  In 
proportion  as  he  distrusted  self,  he  reposed  confidence  in  God. 
When  he  felt  that  he  was  fighting  our  Lord's  battle,  at  our  Lord's 
desire,  and  enlightened  and  held  up  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  no 
power  could  stand  against  him — he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
fear.  Self,  even  his  fear  and  horror  of  self,  sunk  away  out  of 
sight — vanished — as  the  splendid  vision  of  Wisdom,  beautiful 
and  strong,  seated  as  a  queen  securely  amongst  men,  fastening 
herself  on  their  hearts,  and  sealing  herself  on  their  intelligences, 
seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  and  occupy  his  mental  vision. 
Could  he  but  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  make  men,  once  for  all, 
gaze  upon  the  majesty,  the  constraining  loveliness,  the  entranc- 
ing beauty  of  the  world  in  which  he  himself  habitually  lived — 
could  he  but  show  them  the  Face  of  his  Christ — then  would  his 
life  not  have  been  spent  in  vain ;  then  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
achieved  a  work  not  unworthy  of  a  recompense.! 

But  the  Saint  now  had  little  time  for  reveries,  or  for  indulging 
in  anticipations  of  the  future.  As  the  grey  morning  broke  into 
his  little  cell,  as  he  entered  it  on  coming  from  the  church,  he  felt 
that  before  that  day  was  out  his  great  public  Act  would  have 
been  made,  and  that  he  would  have  been  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  a  Master  in  Divinity.  He  had  been  all  confusion,  he 
could  not  collect  his  thoughts,  even  a  subject  upon  which  to 
speak  would  not  suggest  itself — so  much  was  he  upset,  so 
crippled  and  bewildered  were  all  his  faculties — till  our  Lord 
lifted  him  up,  and  the  old  man  said  to  him  in  a  dream — "  Take 
no  other  words  than  these :  *  Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  Thy 
upper  rooms:  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy 
work.' "     Now  all   was  changed.  %      The   powers  of   his  vast 

selves,  without  that    Ripening;   for,  as  if  on  set 
ragged  and  circuitous  above  other   investigations, 
minds  in  finding  Him,  may  mould  them  into  due  dev 

Certainly,  we  need  ■  eine  into  the  labyrinth  whieb  is  to  lead  u«  to  then  i  and  who  among  us 
can  hope  to  seize  upon  the  true  starting-points  of  thought  for  that  enterprise,  and  upon  all  of 

them,  to  understand  their  right  direction,  to  follow  them  out  to  their  .just  limits,  ami  duly  to 
estimate,  adjust,  aud  Combine  the  various  reasonings  in  which  they  issue,  BO  as  safely  to  arrive 
at  what  it  is  worth  anv  labour  to  ■ecure,  without  a  special  illumination  from  Himself  I" 
(  Qrtmmar  of  Assent,  Chap.  IX.,  i  1,  p.  344—345.) 

*p«.,  xvin.,6. 

t  One.  of  the  great  results  of  living  to  God.  of  abandonment   of  earthly  ties,  when   He   calls 
for  sueh  a  sacrifice,  is  a  clear  rieion  of  the  relative   worth  of  things.     Men  who  ha 
venture  themselves— who  have  deliberately  com.-  to  the  conclusion  that  i 

worth  little,  compared  with  heaven  and   light— If  thev    po 

make  others  feel  as  thev  feel,  and  to  open  the  eves  of  the    blind    to  sc< — not  vapour  and  eh«L 

but  the  true,  lasting  happiness  of  man.     How   the  saints  longed  to  drag  oi 

How  they  laboured  to  open  beaTen*a  (atoe,if  but  (be  ■  moment,  that  men  angal  take  one 

look,  and  never  more  fbrgel  !  Their  love  of  Christ  manifested  itself  in  their  tenderness 
towards  the  creatures  for  whom  t'hrist  died. 

t  It  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  "  the  world"  to  mistrust  self,  and  to  couflde  lu  tbc  power 

82 


purpose,  He  lias   made  this   path  of  thought 
is.  that    the   very   discipline   Inflicted  on  our 

evotion  to  Him  when  He  is  found      .... 
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intelligence  were  summoned  by  his  commanding  will  to  carry 
out  each  its  allotted  task,  and  they  willingly  obeyed  the  order. 
So  rapid  was  his  mind,  so  powerful  his  grasp,  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  expand,  and  then 
defend,  against  the  keenest  intellects  in  Paris,  a  subject  so  large 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  included  the  greater  portion  of  the 
theological  teaching  of  that  day.  Doubtless,  on  account  of  his 
vast  memory,  and  his  exquisite  gift  of  order,  and  the  far  reach 
and  piercing  force  of  his  intellectual  vision,  embracing  the  widest 
range,  whilst  fixing  itself  on  every  detail — mastering  the  parts 
together  with  the  whole — he  was  enabled  to  study  his  thesis 
mentally,  as  ordinary  men  study  a  map  rolled  out  ready-made 
before  the  eye,  with  every  minute  river  and  tributary,  with  every 
sea  and  bay,  with  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegetation,  fixed 
and  marked  in  its  proper  form  and  colour.*  He  took  in,  and 
adjusted,  and  retained  the  entire  plan,  without  effort  and  with- 
out confusion ;  and,  through  his  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
whole,  and  of  the  mutual  value  and  relations  of  its  component 
parts,  he  was  ready  to  defend,  with  sound  and  incontrovertible 
arguments,  any  portion  of  his  thesis  which  might  be  assailed  by 
an  opponent.  It  was  the  gift  and  genius  of  his  mind  to  see  no 
portion  of  philosophic  or  theologic  truth  in  isolation.  He  saw 
each  member  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  organism,  and  he  knew 
how  to  bring  the  power  of  the  whole  to  bear  on  its  defence. 
Aristotle  and  Albertus  had  but  fostered  in  him  a  gift  which  was 
a  splendid  natural  endowment,  now  developed  in  its  range,  and 
multiplied  in  its  power — not  only  by  constant  exercise,  but  also 
through  the  abiding  influence  of  grace;  and  sealing  itself, 
eventually,  upon  the  recognition  of  the  world,  for  all  time  to 
come,  by  the  glorious  synthesis  of  the  immortal  "  Summa."  f 

of  God,  that  it  is  very  possible  men  who  do  not  study  characters  differing  so  much  from  them- 
selves, will  hardly  ho  ahlc  to  take   m  the  temper  of  luiud   which   belong*  specially  to  the  ;;rcat 

men  of  God.    Where  they  see  weakness,  or  want   of  eonfldenot — men  mistrusting  their  own 

abilities,  and  Shrinking  from  grefti    undertakings,  they  will  Simply  put    them  down  as  persons 

wanting  in  character  or  courage.  But  when  they  see  that  character  or  conrage  springs  op  in 
them  as  it  were  suddenly  after  prayer,  they  are  taken  aback,  and  feel  a  certain  dfagnst  The 
run  of  events  has  not  followed  the  ordinary  worldly  law.  and  they  are  affronted,  and  look  upon 
the  action  Of  graoe  M  a  kind  of  personal  insult  to  themselves. 

*  A  master-mind  seems  to  be  one  which  can  grasp  the  whole  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
view  its  parts;  —  which   can   possess    truth    together    with    its    relations,      lie    who  can  ta  ke  I  he 

longest  range,  and  enter  into  detail  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  is  the  most  powerful  thinker. 

"All  that  exists,  as  contemplated  by  the  human  mind,  forma  one  large  system  or  complex  fact, 
and  this,  of  course,  resolves  itself  into  an  Indefinite  number  Of  particular  facts,  which,  as  being 
portions  of  a  whole,  have  countless  relations  of  every  kind,  one  towards  another.  Knowledge 
is  the  apprehension  of  these  facts,  whether  in  themselves,  or  in  their  mutual  positions  or 
bearings.    And,  as  all  taken  together  form  one  Integral  object,  so  there  are  no  natural  or  real 

limits  Between  pari  and  part  :  one  is  ever  running  into  another;  all   arc   viewed  hv  the  mind, 
are  Combined  together,  and  possess  a  correlative  character  one  with  another,  from  the  internal 
mysteries  Of  the  Divine  Essence,  down  to  our  own  sensations  and  consciousness 
from  the  most  glorious  Seraph,  down  tO  the  riled  and  most  noxious  of  reptiles."     (New  man,  on 
University  tdneaikm,  hiac.  IIT.,p.  69—  70.) 

I  It  is  doubtful  as  to  when  the  Angelica]  formed  in  his  mind  a  distinct   determination  to 

write  a  Atmasa  TotMu  Tkaologim ;  most  probably  from  a  rery  early  date.    The  V"'  aaaat 

of  his  infancv  points  to  the  centre-point  of  all  Divine  science  ;  then  his  profound  atndy  Of  the 
Scriptures,  of  Aristotle,  and  ot  the '"Sentences,"  which  was  tantamount  m    those  daya  t"  a 
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But  the  world  as  yet  had  only  witnessed  him  display  some 
small  portion  of  his  power  ;  it  had  reason  to  remember  him  as  a 
bpy  ;  it  had  not  forgotten  his  brilliancy  as  Bachelor  and  Licenti- 
ate ;  it  was  now  full  of  his  masterly  defence  of  the  principles  of 
evangelical  perfection :  but  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendour 
had  not  yet  burst  through  the  surrounding  clouds,  though  it  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  draw  an  immense  concourse  to  the  episcopal 
Aula  where  the  Angelical  was  to  make  his  Public  Act  for  his 
degree.* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  not  merely  the  talents  and  reputation  of 
the  Saint,  but  a  series  of  circumstances  which  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  this  defension,  created  an  interest,  and  kept  op 
an  excitement,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any 
ordinary  occurrence.  It  was  the  grand  act  of  triumph  of  the 
Regular  party.  It  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Domin'n -ins 
and  Franciscans.  The  University  had  sworn  to  oust  them  fr<  >m 
its  chairs ;  and  now  that  same  University,  in  the  most  public  and 
emphatic  manner,  was  about  to  reinstate  them  therein,  and  to 
confer  the  highest  academical  honours  upon  those  two  very  men 
whom  it  had  been  specially  bent  upon  excluding,  f 

Let  the  reader  imagine  for  himself  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  If  he  know  any- 
thing of  academical  life,  of  doctors  and  professors,  of  students 
and  religious,  of  those  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  literature 
or  learning,  and  of  the  texture  of  their  minds — he  may  draw  for 
himself  a  picture  of  many  a  preliminary  gathering  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  University  town,  as  men  formed  in  groups  and 
knots  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  Regulars,  or  to 
canvass  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  degree. 
He  can  see  the  troups  of  Black  Friars  proceeding  bom  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  James's,  with  an  elastic  step,  and  an  unmistakable 

■tud]  of  the  Fathers— for  the  Lombard  \i\>-<\  upon  thai    oonM  not  hare  beaa  ■  wtt«-r  prepara- 

tlonforhia  Encyclopedic  work.    Then  living  under  the  eye  of  Aloertus  M 

■waved  by   hie  genius  for  collecting  theological  materials,   must  have  ha 

writing  d  /*•  I'riiirijiiis  y,  1  in  it  i— \H<mt  to  a  deep  phUaaophy.  whOet  to 

his  other  early  pieces  a  distinct  unity  can  l>«-  traced.     PI  •</  ou  the  ••  A 

the  Co)  y,  are  a  still  nearer  approach— r< 

1  inch  the  Saint  began,  but  was  never  able  to  a<  oompliah. 

* Bensember how  greal  bia  Buna  ■ras.even  In  iu>  early  Bachelor  dnya  Frigerioaars:— 
" I/anno dunque  l24ti  gtunae  Tomaao  In  Pai  M>al  pasM  -ii 

Baooelllere,  n  i  leggendo  il  detto  maestro  ilelle  sent 

tionl  non  ptu  ndite,  oon  acnteaae  <li  nnovl  argomenti,  facendo  anche  naac<i 
tloni,  non    niciio   utili.  ehe    sottili,  ohe   an/.i   l'auton  itte  U 

parti  d'Buropa  ooncorrevano  student!  in  tal  niiim-m 

bravano  eaaer  pin  tosto  un  ordinate  squadm  molt  I  de'  quail  lnt< 

dendolo  qnasl  aivino  oracolo,  divenm  do  la  sublimltadel 

loi  oonrane  praoettoi 

t  BaretQe  apeaka  tims:— ■■  La  pmdanM  <t  la  btmi  al  aa  rdtabl 

Mtpaix;  Pnnivenitd  eUe-mame  \  mil  le  soeau.  eu  appelant  a  soutentr  lem  • 

•  ilturc  el  Thomas,     (ft  lioimiiu 

solution,  lea  i 

eclatante  que  l»-s  talents  <li ■  deux  Uluatn  ■  unit 

devanl  un  honneur  si  bien  m$i  H 

dont  II  touvent  couronn£,  n'avaieut  rien  fait  jwrdre  a  sou  huiuilitd  de  sa  dellcateaaf) 

Virgim  re  d<-  Zhtint  Thomas  <T  Aquim,  Chap.  X  111  I.. ;..  197.) 
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expression  of  satisfaction,  as  they  wind  their  way  through 
students,  professors,  and  gaping  crowds,  towards  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  where  they  are  off  to  see  their  brother  Thomas  receive 
his  ring  and  cap.*  The  children  of  S.  Francis,  too,  with  their 
coarse  brown  habit  and  their  knotted  girdle — men  who  look  as 
if  they  knew  what  a  rough  life  was — move  their  pink  sandaled 
feet  somewhat  more  briskly  than  is  usual,  as  they  thread  through 
a  herd  of  staring  citizens  who  seem  bent  on  feeding  their  eyes 
without  stint  to-day,  and  turn  out  of  sight  amongst  the  streets — 
evidently  working  in  the  same  direction.  They,  too,  feel  a 
special  interest  in  this  occasion.  If  Br.  Thomas  was  to  do  honour 
to  S.  Dominic,  Br.  Bonaventure — of  whose  birth  they  had  heard 
strange  tales,  who  was  ever  tending  the  leper  when  he  was  not 
attending  the  schools,  who  had  amongst  them  the  reputation  of  a 
saint — was  to  maintain  their  credit  as  learned  men,  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  seraphic  8.  Francis  of  Assisi.f  And  if  the  other 
Orders  had  not  so  immediate  an  interest  in  the  Public  Act,  they 
all  must  have  felt  that  this  day  was  their  day,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  to  inaugurate  the  solemn  triumph  of  those  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  religious  life  depended.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  children  of  S.  Bernard,  of  S.  Augustine,  and  of 
S.  Norbert,  that  the  black  Benedictine  and  the  gay  Trinitarian, 
and  even,  perhaps,  some  lonely  hermit  attracted  from  his  solitude 
by  the  din  of  the  city — no  wonder  that  all  men  who  had  aban- 
doned earth  for  heaven  should  be  astir  this  day,  and  that 
hundreds  should  be  pressing  in  the  same  direction,  following 
S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  into  the  great  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
S.  Martin's  and  S.  Germain's,  8.  Victor's  and  Clairvaux,  have 
emptied  themselves  into  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  and  all 
seem  animated  by  one  dominant  idea. 

Nor  were  the  great  Orders  alone  in  their  interest  in  the  coming 

*  For  a  picturesque  sketch  of  Paris  life,  Bee  Victor  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  Tom.  I.,  La 
Grand  Salle,  p.  1—30. 

"  II  faudra  fain-  tin  feu  de  joie  ce  soir  dans  le  champ-Gaillard,  poursuivit  l'autrc,  itm  Im 
livres  de  inaitre  Andry. 

—  Et  les  pupi ties  des  scribes!  dit  son  voisin, 

—  Et  les  Tercet  de*  bedani ! 

—  Et  les  crachoirs  de*  doyens! 

—  Et  les  butlets  (l«s  procurcurs! 

—  Et  les  huches  des  electeurs ! 

—  Kt  les  escabeaux  <iu  rcctcur! 

A  bas !  reprit  le  petit  Jehan  en  faux-bourdon ;  a  has  maitre  Andry,  Icb  bcdaux  et  les  scribes : 
lee  theologians,  les  mcdecins  et  les  decretistes ;  les  proeureur*.  lea  electeor*  <t  le  reetenrl" 
(Ibidem,  p.  23.) 

t  Tbe  Life  of  8.  Bonaventure  has  yet  to  be  written.  He  bad  no  biographer  alter  hit  death. 
Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  who  wrote  on  8.  Francis,  hardly  dedicates  two  pages  to  Imn;  Genoa, 
who  was  so  charmed  with  his  writings,  does  not  touch  upon  his  life;  tin-  Abbe  lierthutiinicr 
brought  out,  in  tin'  Hilhliotheque  Franciacaine,  a  Huttoire  de  Saint  Bonaventure,  in  ItMj  but,  liko 
iiimiiv  ordinary  Preneh  Uret  or  taint*,  il  contain*  a  store  of  ptout  platitude*,  but  very  few  feet*. 
One  Interesting  point  lie  mentions  respecting  the  Saints  constant  praoticc  of  tending  the 
leper* (*ee  Chop,  in., p.  55 — 56):    "Deux  bum  tteaoon*  evaienJ  etc  floyee*  en  Prance,' 

this   writei.  "seulement    pour  les  lepreux,  et    les    personnes    ooJ    aiinaient    ;\  les  \  isilei  . -i 
servir  tenaient  souvi-nt    M    rang  1*  plus  distingue  dans  la  six-iete.     On  conipte  jiarini  elle  nutie 

Slorieux    saint    houis.  Henri    III.,  roi  d'Angletei  re.  sainte   Rliaaheth    <le    llongne.  et    une    inule 
autie  peraonnagea  lUnatre*."    fp.43— 447)    And  thit  feel  b<-  takes  from  Bmile  Charin  de 

Milieus,  Hi*toir>-'i'-  8.  FraneoU;  see  how  t  he  Saint  is  treated   by   the   Bollaudists,  Vol.  AAA.,;-. 
776-822.     DtcUJuM. 
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pageant.  Doubtless  there  was  many  a  gallant  knight  and  many 
a  goodly  citizen,  many  a  thriving  merchant  and  many  a  grasping 
Jew,  many  an  honest  artizan  and  bright  minstrel  and  noisy 
jongleur,  who  would  willingly  throw  himself  into  the  motley 
stream  which  flowed  steadily  towards  the  Palace,  feeling  that 
his  trouble  would  surely  be  well  repaid  before  the  day  was  done. 
As  to  the  students  themselves,  crowds  of  them  from  the  four 
great  nations  had  hung  charmed  on  the  lips  of  Thomas  of  Aquino, 
when  in  times  past  he  had  poured  forth  his  wealth  of  learning 
in  the  Convent  of  S.  James's.*  His  novelty  of  proof,  his  calm 
eloquence,  his  divine  fire,  his  inimitable  simplicity,  had  filled 
the  schools  as  they  had  never  been  filled  before,  and  the  students 
had  not  forgotten  it : — and,  now,  what  would  not  be  their  joy, 
their  curiosity  and  unfeigned  delight,  knowing  that  they  were 
about  to  witness  the  great  master  make  his  solemn  Act — to  see 
him  perform  a  tour  deforce  in  which  he  would  be  almost  obliged 
to  display,  what  he  ever  tried  so  modestly  to  conceal,  the  wide 
circumference  of  his  knowledge,  the  matchless  grace  of  his  dia- 
lectical skill,  and  the  full  swing  of  his  gigantic  intelligence !  f 
Doubtless,  on  this  day,  Sainte-Genevieve,  Saint-Grermain-rAux- 
errois,  Saint  -  Nicolas  -  du  -  Louvre,  Saint  -  Julien-le  -  Pauvre,  and 
many  other  colleges  besides,  sent  forth,  each,  its  contingent  of 
joyous  students  to  take  their  places,  if  places  they  could  contrive 
to  find,  in  the  large  public  room  where  the  Faculties  were 
assembling. 

At  length,  the  great  hall  is  full.  On  a  raised  position,  in  sight 
of  the  whole  multitude,  sit  in  their  chairs  the  solemn  and  august 
authorities  of  the  University — the  highest  exponents  of  learning 
in  the  then  civilized  world — decked  out  with  the  various  robes 
representative  of  their  office,  and  the  different  insignia  of  their 
several  degrees.  Bishops  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Jurists  and 
Canonists,  Rectors  and  Provosts,  Bachelors  and  Licentiates,  heads 
of  religious  houses  and  Generals  of  Religious  Orders,  the  secular 
element  and  the  regular,  the  hood  and  the  gown,  all  are  repre- 
sented here.  There,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  them,  yet  full 
in  the  public  gaze,  is  the  chair,  that  centre  of  attraction,  in  which 

M    Touron.    Lir.    U..    f'hap.    T.,  p.   08:     Oib.-lli.   PlfcL  Cap.   XZZ£,  jfc  fit—H)    Vita,  p.  16;   Kri- 

gerio,  lAb.  /.,  Gap.  \~.,n.2,p.  i~ — 38.  Bareinc  ini  of  him  when  Bachelor: — "I/enceinte  da 
college  Saint-Jacquea  oe  pul  Mentol  phu  saf&re  a  la  multitude  tooioiira  croiaaante  d'aoditeura 
qui  u  preaeaienl  aatouraa  jeune  becnelierdominicain;  I'infei  i<>rit<>  de  oe  titre  avail  ooo 
incut  dispart]  sous  la  superiorite*  de  I'enaeignement.  lie  genie  a-t-il  done  beeotn  dun  habit  mi 
dun  limn  !  Qu'ou  lai  lalsae  an  champ  libre, el  eoadain  il  axeree  eon  Moesdant et aa wmTer- 
ainetel"    fJ9  t  Thomtm cf  ja*gaaa,  Okap.  x\'.,p.  153.) 

t  Speaking  of  Hie  way  in  which,  in  aptte  of  hirnmlf.  Qm  talenti  of  0m    I  eaaae 

known,  Frigerio  aaye:— 

•■  Per  queata  via  cominoio  ad  lacoprirei  il  divin  lame  delP  Intelletto  dl  Tomaao,  pec  maaleJM 
tempo  sotto l'ombre  di  aUentio  e  dell  oomllta  eocliaaato:  ma  quanto  •  - vr  1 »  era  intieftatw  eongil 
eneomty,  pin  a'aobaeaava,  gratle  rendendo  al  auo  Siguore,  oonie  viva  foote  d'ognl  »nn  todei 
onde  iii  queato  propoalto  <lir  aoleva,  che  B'egli  era  inatromento  della  divine  gratia,  della  i  I 
sua  gloria  anoh'eeoei  dovca."     (  Pita  <n  8,  J'^maao,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  H,  p.  &>.) 
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the  Licentiate  is  to  defend  his  thesis  before  the  assembled  fathers. 
On  taking  his  place,  he  perceives  that  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  behind  and  partly  around  him,  whilst  below  him 
moves  a  sea  of  eager  faces  and  curious  eyes — the  bright,  quick- 
witted audience,  ever  ready  generously  to  applaud  a  brilliant 
pass,  but  still  more  ready  it  must  be  owned  to  catch  the  Licen- 
tiate tripping,  and  with  noisy  laughter  and  sharp  and  caustic 
words,  to  afford  merriment  to  the  whole  company  at  his  expense.* 

To  defend  a  wide  field  of  theological  and  philosophical  truth, 
before  such  an  assembly,  and  against  the  longest  and  keenest 
heads,  and  the  most  skillful  and  practised  dialecticians — against 
the  elite  of  every  faculty — required  a  stout  heart,  a  clear  intellect, 
and  an  imperturbable  coolness  and  self-possession. 

But  the  Angelical  had  no  cause  for  apprehension.  Whatever 
his  own  humility  may  have  thought,  there  was  no  man  in  Paris, 
Naples,  Bologna,  or  Cologne  who  could  have  stood  against  him 
for  one  moment.  The  mastery  of  his  genius  alone  would  have 
protected  him  against  the  efforts  of  the  keenest  of  antagonists. 
Besides,  it  was  not  simply  with  the  power  of  a  gifted  man,  but 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  Himself,  that  he  was  about 
to  address  the  meeting. 

Some  authors  relate  that  before  the  Seraphic  Franciscan  and 
the  Angelical  Dominican  began  their  deiensions,  a  holy  rivalry  of 
modest  courtesy  took  place  between  them.  Thomas  could  not  be 
brought  to  take  precedence  of  Bonaventure  ;  whilst  Bonaventure 
of  the  Ordo  Parvulorum — belonging  to  that  society  which  called 
itself  "the  least  of  all" — shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  fore- 
most in  accepting  an  honour  which  ought  by  right  to  be  first  con- 
ferred on  a  child  of  the  chivalrous  S.  Dominic. f  What  they  were 
unable  to  arrange  between  themselves,  was  settled  for  them  by 
their  friends.  Since  S.  Bonaventure  was  older  than  the  Angelical, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour. 

We  can  see  him  in  imagination,  as,  with  modest  self- posses- 
sion, he  advances  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  chair,  feeling  that 
the  attention  of  that  great  assembly  is  concentrated  upon  him. 

Dr. Hampden  would  probably  have  takes,  a  darker  riew  oi  the  probable  oondBotof  eta* 
•iciits  during  1 1 » « -  exeitemenl  of  a  Public  An.  ••  The  earne  spirit  of  Irregularity  and  \  lolenoe," 
he  aeya,  "of  which  AvgoattaM  complains  as  dttgraelaj;  the  achoola  or  his  day,  »i  Carthage, 

Milan,  and  Koine,  seems  to  have  descended  lotlio.se  of  the    subsequent  ttges."     (BmmptO 
MOT*,  LecL  I.,  p.  39.     Third  Edition.) 

t  "Die  Disputation  fand  am  anberatmrten  Tage  (BL  Oetoh.  1287)  In  elnem  Baale  dea  biechtifii- 
ehen  Palaatee  statt.  im  edlen  Wettatreil  frommer  Benenedemutli  vrollte  keinerder  beiden 
Caadidatea  dee  aeademiaehen  Loorbeera  all  der  Brete  rub  Bedekampf  •- i » •  1 1  ■tellen  :  endlieh  nab 

.  sieli    lionaventnra  daiein.  als  der  Aelt  i  re  ihn    Vorram;  aii/.imehiiHii.   Thomas   Hal    ant.  a  Is  sein 

Preund  geendel  batte.    Br  erklarte  die  erbabene  Btefle  dea  Paalmea,  indent  eraieauf  die  gfitt- 

liehe    llcilsoconoinie   a  n  w  e  nili  I  e.    iind    sprach    \on    der    Ki  lellehl  nn.n    der    mens.  Iilirh.n     ller/.en 

durclt  die  hinimliHche  Qnade  and  Wabrheit  Naehdem  ergeendet,  vrurde  er  feierlich ala  Doetor 
der  Univei-.it.ii  proolamirt,  nnd  mil  Inaignien  dl<  mgethan."    (Wei  mi ,/'-;-  heilige 

lliomaa  von  Aquino,  Vol.  /.,  dap.  ///..  /'.  iVl—2V.'>.) 
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Be,  too,  has  had  his  antecedents.  favourite  child  of  the  great 
A  fcexander  of  Hales  and  of  Rochelle,  he  must  already  have  earned 
■  reputation  for  fiery  eloquence,  for  scholastic  lore,  and  for  Plat*  ink 
elevation  of  Intelligence.  Representing  the  sweet,  soaring,  pas- 
sionate mysticism  of  the  seraphic  8.  Francis,  he  knew  how  to  con- 
trol love's  darting  flames,  and  to  bring  theologic  science  to  bear 
upon  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  heart.*  His  intensely  a flfee- 
tiouate  nature,  his  warm  Italian  fantasy,  and  his  yearning  love  of 
the  wounds  of  the  Crucified;  his  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the 
Buffering  and  the  poor,  and  the  poetical  bent  of  his  mystic  mind, 
which  made  him  love  and  defend  Plato  as  a  father,  all  this  there 
is  little  doubt,  had,  before  this  day,  stamped  his  true  image  on 
the  plastic  and  appreciative  mind  of  the  Paris  University. 

Look  at  him  as  he  sits  there  in  the  sight  of  all.  If  it  resembled 
the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Galesinius,  the  very  appearance  of 
that  man — the  dear  familiar  friend  of  the  Angelicalf — must  have 
caused  for  the  moment  a  quickened  beating  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time.  He  is  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  noble  personal  bearing ;  and,  unlike  most  men  of 
ascetic  habits,  his  frame  gives  indications  of  strong  health  and  a 
robust  constitution.  His  garb  is  the  brown  picturesque  costume 
of  S.  Francis,  the  tunic  of  coarse  serge,  the  sharp-pointed  hood, 
the  white  twisted  cord,  the  wooden  sandals.  He  is  shaven,  Bare 
a  circle  of  hair  over  the  ears,  running  around  the  head.  His  face 
is  grave,  yet  so  tender  an  expression  beams  forth  from  it,  that 
men  when  they  once  come  under  its  influence  are  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  sympathy.  There  is  one  special  mark 
upon  him  which  seals  a  supernatural  impress  on  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  man — his  cheeks  are  furrowed  with  the  courses  made 
by  frequent  tears,  springing  from  his  burning  love  of  the  wounds 
of  his  8aviour.  To  live  in  those  wounds,  to  make  them  his  one 
meditation,  was  the  joy  of  his  life  ;  and  the  flames  of  a  burning 
compassion,  and  the  fires  of  a  consuming  charity,  raging  within 
his  soul,  caused  those  waters  to  well  op  from  his  heart  which 

*  "  11  v  jivait  one  ri&gatttae  artinitt-  antrc  m  ■tiraphlqne  iranciscain  • 
Pajinl  ton*  lea  phUoaophea  de  l'autiquit«,  il  u'en  citait  aucun  uvtc  plus  <lc   ;  M  to 

defeudalt  avcc  uiie  aortc  de  piwte'  nllale  contra  tea  Boost,  lo  Maoist  Seutmt., 

I..  I:  1.  Art  /..  <,""'<'•  l.j   Serm.,  I..  »'//..  in  Hanu-mer;—'  Ari»totole«  incidit  in  uiul 
tonvrroret    .    .    .    exseoratua  eal  Ideas  Platonis  el  perperam.')    Mala.  aurt. 
par  dea  Hum  nombrenx  ><■  rattachait  a  ridealtanx 

ci  rtait  donnee  au  coeur  sur  l'esprit,  el  I'inmKinatioi 
besoin  reel,  one  habitude  constant  c  iIih  «-\piv.- 

(Osanam,  CEw  MmIAm,  FatUt  in..  Chip.  in.,  />.  289—390,  Jbt  9.) 

of  titles  he  gave  t«>  Ins  writ  inns:-  ltin,rarium  Mcntu  ad  Deum—fbrmmla  Anrm  4t  Oi 
tnin — De  Septrm  IHneribus  .i 

t  tial.sinius  rompar.-s  tli.-ir  tYicn.Miip  to  tliat  t.l    -  ad  S.  Basil  wIn 

"rHiamboPartoiis  caritati»  vinculo,  vita<  iimrili 

;.  ut   Vilnius  uliiii  fuerunl   111!  duo,    BasUiuat  nun   ulujnaiu.  «4 

reete  perpenduntur,  imagiuem  tunc  n   i  itur.    .    .  .muo,  quant  r 

■Ma  \>nii.  tdooena  ae  dignua  Bonaventora  babttoi  eat,  <iu'  Tfcaolou 
publicum  susciiHict  ac  sustin.  i.  i.       /  /;•■.     l.       »\\ 
?:.  U,  }>.  iiOii.) 
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were  constantly  gushing  to  his  eyes  and  flowing  in  streams  down 
his  corrugated  cheeks.  Men  did  not  see  the  furnace  that  was 
kindled  within  him,  they  only  saw  what  others  had  perceived, 
in  the  days  of  Abelard,  on  the  face  of  Bernard — signs  of  compas- 
sion and  the  marks  of  tears.* 

It  was  men  of  high  character  like  him — men  of  large,  loving^ 
tender  hearts ;  men  of  mighty,  soaring  aspirations,  who  knew  no 
selfishness,  no  littleness ;  men  lifted  above  the  world — who  were 
made  to  raise  up  earth  and  make  it  pure.  Though  perhaps  the 
students  in  that  hall — the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
German,  the  Norman  and  the  Picard,  the  Burgundian  and  the 
Lombard,  the  Roman  and  the  Sicilian,  the  Brabantine  and  the 
Fleming-— did  not  realize  that  they  were  looking  on  a  saint,  still, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  neither  boy  nor  man  there 
present  who  was  not  impressed  by  Bonaventure,  whose  heart  did 
not  respond  to  his  countenance  or  eye,  and  whose  nerves  were 
not  touched  by  the  accents  of  his  voice.  It  is  but  the  natural 
effects  of  love,  and  sacrifice,  and  high  humility,  to  win  and  capti- 
vate the  open  heart  of  man. 

What  subject  the  Saint  selected  as  his  thesis,  history  does  not 
tell  us;  how  he  acquitted  himself,  biographers  do  not  relate 
But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  his  lofty  mind — which  loved  to 
soar  with  Anselm,  and  with  Bernard,  and  with  Denis — defended, 
with  true  Platonic  subtlety  and  elevation,  the  thesis  he  advanced 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  when  the  occasion  offered,  he  held  his 
audience  riveted  by  what  Trithemius  designates  as  his  "JUuu- 
inantia  verba"] — his  "flaming  words" — whilst  he  was  borne 
along  in  the  lucid  course  of  his  high  argument. 

After  this  beautiful  mediaeval  figure,  this  seraphic  friar,  who 
eventually  became  a  Prince,  and  then  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  had 
been  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  his  new  degree,  he  was  at  once 
conducted  to  his  place  amongst  the  Masters  of  Divinity,  thence 
to  watch,  with  loving  admiration,  his  dear  familiar  friend  go 
through  a  trial  similar  to  his  own. 


*"Fuit  tattar  Honaventura  corporis  habtto  proeero,  beneqne  constitute,  nsque  idee  nt 
timiik) u.-i  111.  a nt  certe  raroes  ftdrerse  bifirmaqne  Yaletndiue laboraTerll  .  .  .  vulta  antem 
jjravi.  el  espeota  angelieo,  nl  homines  raperel  In  admirationem  sni :  facie  lacrymls  allqnando 
Irrlgne,  eon  solerei  (qaemadmoduni  de  m  ips<-  testator)  dlrlni  amorls  ardore  flagrans,Jncundi- 
tettsqne  dnleedlne  perfnana,  in  Christl  rnlnerlbus  llxns  meditetione  Inhnrere ;  eadenlque  cor> 
ports  ttirniii,  vci  potins  dlgnltete,  eaqne  animi  Indole  samnia,  nl  nemo  Utnm  non  rereretnr, 
nemo  ttem, qui se ab eo  monerinon  pateretnr,  rel  Ifbentteatme.    .    .    .    Hase  rero  libnil  nm- 

pra-fari  ;   utudihim   tandem   inilii   f'ariaiu  ad   •  •arum    pi  .i-tant  i-Miiiarnm    nrum    nana!  m- 

11.  in,  in  <|niiiu.H,  ciiin  ptetatie  rellglonis,  sanctitatis,  sapientUs,  arnditionls,  doetrime.  ae  rirtntts 

i>r;t:cellciitis  splendor  cluccjvt  .  maximns.  fir."  (BOB.,  rW.  AAA'.,  in  Vita,  Awtn.  Petro  OaUtmiO 
Protonotario  Apostolico,  ad  Sextain  V.  I'ontiftrrm  M<Lr,imum,  ex  niitionr  Ilrnrui  Seriiitii,  Qsjh  /., 
n.  23,  p.  805.) 

t  '  'IVrtiam  roiiiIition.Mii  pra-i  ipno  doctori  Kcclesim  idem  [Bonifacius  Oetavus]  aarriiiit,  nt 
facumliis  sit.  (Yrt«-  Qnidem  eloquential  laiidem  samto  itonaventune  tribal!  'I'rit  liciiiiiis  pr:i- 
Claris  li  is  roefbos:  'Knit  enim  Is  clarus  eloqulo,  subttlis.  disertus,  flammantia  verbs  profi 
.  .  .  Is  eerte  tetass  pens  saoram  Hcriptnram  ae  Theologian]  dilucide  explioando  doenit, 
dooendo  qoadam  spirltnalj  saaritate  deleclat;  <•(  quod  perfeoti  oratoris  est,  deleetando  morel 
atqueaooendttj  m  aatis  dletnn  est."    (BoH,  Tom.  a  a. v.,  in  Vita,  Auct.,  Pctro  o'</ 

VI.,  H.  73—74,  ;;.  illti.) 
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Bee  him  then,  our  great  Angelical,  as  with  calm  and  princely 
bearing  he  advances — a  mighty-looking  man,  built  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  who  stand  around  him — and  takes  the  seat  just 
vacated  by  Bonaventure.  His  portrait  as  a  boy  has  been  sketch*  <  I 
already.*  Now,  he  has  grown  into  the  maturity  of  a  man,  and 
his  grand  physique  has  expanded  into  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
manly  strength,  manifesting,  even  in  his  frame,  as  Tocco  says, 
that  exquisite  combination  of  force  with  true  proportion,  which 
gave  so  majestic  a  balance  to  his  mind.f  His  countenance  is  pale 
with  suffering,]:  and  his  head  is  bald  from  intense  and  sustained 
mental  application.  Still,  the  placid  serenity  of  his  broad  lofty 
brow,§  the  deep  gray  light  in  his  meditative  eyes,  his  firm  \wll- 
chiselled  lips,  and  fully  defined  jaw,  the  whole  pose  of  that  large 
splendid  head — combining  the  manliness  of  the  Roman  with  the 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  Greek — impress  the  imagination 
with  an  indescribable  sense  of  giant  energy  of  intellect,  of  royal 
gentleness  of  heart,  and  untold  tenacity  of  purpose.  That  sweet 
face  reflects  so  exquisite  a  purity,  that  noble  bust  is  cast  in  so 
imperial  a  mould,  that  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  would  be  struck 
and  arrested  by  it  in  a  moment ; — the  one  would  yearn  to  throw 
so  classical  a  type  into  imperishable  marble,  and  the  other  to 
transfer  so  much  grandeur  of  contour,  and  such  delicacy  of 
expression,  so  harmonious  a  fusion  of  spotlessness  with  majesty, 
of ~ southern  loveliness  with  intellectual  strength,  to  the  enduring 
canvass.|| 

Perhaps,  too,  the  simple  Dominican  habit  adds  a  charm  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  picture.  It  seems,  when  worn  by  saiifts,  to  blot 
out  all  idea  of  mere  sensual  admiration ;  it  carries  the  mind  into 
a  higher  range  of  thought,  and  into  a  more  elevated  sphere,  in 
which  a  beauty  of  a  nobler  sort  finds  its  natural  habitation — a 

*  Vol.  L,  Chap.  IT.,  p. 

t  "De  naturali  etiam  dicti  Doctoris  dispositions  corporis,  sicut  et  mentis,  dieitur,  quod  fuit 
maguus  in  corpora  el  reete  stature,  que  rectitudini  auimi  respoadet:  eotoria  tiUlool,  ad  t«m- 
Derate  ejus  complexionia  indicium:  magnum  habena  caput,  sicut  vntutum  unimalium  perfBO' 
tioaes,  quae  ration]  deaerviunt,  organ*  perfects  reqnirunl  :  aliquautulum  ealTua.  Fuit  toner- 
rime eomplexlonta  In  earne,  sicut  aptitude  ejus  IntelHgentia  Indicabat  la  monto.  Fuit  viriits 
roboro,  emu  se  ad  aliqube  aetna  nrtutia  oospore  exeroebat:  aid  etiam  virtute  aidmi  miiil 
timnit,  nihil  objeetum  pia  humilltate  despexlt."  (Toooo,  n<>il  m  Pits,  Gas*  ill.,  ».  M,  ;>.  tfrn.» 
Pr.  Nieoiaus  de  Piperno  testified  on  oath  thus:— "Interrogatuscujus  stature  eaaol  diet 

Thomas,  dixit,  quod  t  nit  magna  statune,  et  ealvns.  et  nuod  toil  etiam  grOBSOSei  brunus.     Inter- 

rogatna  enjua  etatia  erat,  dixit,  qnod  aeeandum  aoam  existimationem,  vtdehatar  aiU,amed 
fueril  quinquagenariua  \el  aexagenarfna"    (See  H«IL,  Processus  Inqvisitionis,  Cap.  III.,  n.  li>,  ;>. 

WMt:   see  also  Otlfi.   »'..  ft,  O,  /'.  fi!>7.) 

t  He  used  to  Buffer  acutely  from  Indigestion,  brought  on  by  fasting  and  study— like 
S.  Gregory  the  Groat— but,  unlike  s.  Gregory,  be  BOVOS  swooned  away  for  want  of  food 

8  He  luigbt  have  been  railed  '•  Plato,"  whieb  means  tlie  "  Hroad  -browed.  "  —  but.  unlike  I' 
the  Angelica!  was  neither  intensely  melancholy  nor  wrinkled.  ••  As  sad  as  Plato"  wa«a  BjM 
or  a  phrase  among  comedians. 

||  "Questa  sua  cordial  carita  se  gli  l«i|i>T>  aalla  froatB  aampts  beta  a  aerena,  a  ring 
mente  (la  eblaeoo  eonTeraava;  meDtreohe  qnesti  in  aohunente  rimlrarlo  sonfesu 
agombrar  anbtto  da]  enore  ognl  tristessaedi   gaadto  apirltoale  riempirsi.    I  altrt 

Bufranone  della  Porta  di  Balerno,  dell'  Ordin  do'  Predieatori,  huoino  perdotti 
attesto  di  non  haver  niai  parlato  BOD  Tomaao,  die    non  aentisse   ncU'aiiima  u 
eonaolatione,  la  quale  non  jU  oecorreTa  per  veruaa  altra  ooaa  del  aiondo.    BciOseamii 
potea  sen/a  speclak  dello  Spirito  sauto  babitaute nel ouore di  Toibbbo "    (Fngorio, 

Lit>.  II. ,  Oft*.  /.,  ,,.  II.  p.  -,l—'ii.) 
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loveliness  which  excludes  all  touch  of  carnal  taint,  and  which, 
chastened  by  a  flame  of  hallowed  tire,  seems  to  transform  the 
coarseness  of  human  clay  into  a  vision  of  supernatural  graceful- 
ness and  of  illuminated  purity.* 

Such,  anyhow,  must  have  been  the  impression  produced  by 
the  "Angel  of  the  Schools."  And  who  at  this  hour  would  make 
so  bold  as  to  deny  that,  as  he  sat'  there  in  the  midst,  his  majestic 
beauty  fell  upon  the  eyes  and  melted  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  Tocco  says,  could  not  look  on  him  without  loving  him  ? 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  all  must  have  been  drawn  towards 
him  ?  f  Men  knew  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  that  he  was 
supernaturally  helped.  The  history  of  his  youth  was  no  secret 
at  Paris.  He  had  been  known  to  cure,  in  an  instant,  a  woman 
who  had  but  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  students 
themselves,  ten  years  ago,  had  decided  that  he  was  Inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  His  torrents  of  tears,  his  frequent  ecstadea, 
which  increased  as  he  grew  older,  his  raptures,  his  liftings  in  the 
air,  were  talked  of,  and  awfully  remembered.  Thus  he  appeared 
to  them,  as  he  sat  there,  not  so  much  a  citizen  of  earth  as  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  Everlasting  King,  a  high  interpreter  be- 
twixt earth  and  heaven,  an  angelic  man  who  kept  Divine 
secrets,  and  was  assisted  by  that  mysterious  power  which  issues 
from  the  upper  world.  X  Men  were  not  startled  in  those  days 
as  they  are  in  these,  by  the  unusual  deeds  and  privileges  of 
chosen  men.  They  took  God's  work  for  granted.  They  believed 
what  they  saw:  they  did  not  pry,  and  test,  and  examine,  and 
lose  their  souls.  They  got  nearer  the  truth  than  we  do.  Their 
minds  were  not  corroded  by  false  science.     Anyhow,  the  natural 

*  "Et  ipiia  conveniens  satis  erat.  ut  qui  tot  lM-noficia  a  Mivina  largitate  alinnilantius  aliis 
susccpisset,  M  (Hiiiiilnis  caritate  ilitt'uixleret  :  t'uil  etiain  pnediotua  Doctor  caritate  <-t  pietate 
ilill'usiis.  nt  alios  a  M  ipso  praveniret  in  -ratiis.  quihiis  clatus  erat  divinitus  lit  .splemleseeret  in 
ilocti  ini.s.     Krai  miro  moilo  heiii^nus  in  ammo,  qui    tolus   Hiiavi.s   era!    in    vcrho   el    liltci :i lis  in 

facto:  ut  oetenderel  omntboa  qua  Bpiritna  habitarel  In  ejua  mente,  onjm  tanta  auaTitaa  pro- 

eedebal  ex  orei  ut  unnequlaque.  qui  tottua  oonTeraetlonla  ejna  rtdiaael  efflgiem ratiaejua 

potulaael  legem  aaootitateni/    (Toeeo,  Bell,  <'«)>.  FT.,  ».  :n,  p.  vm>.) 

i  ••  K\  qua  hi-ni-nitati-  c.nitati.s  iiiiramlus  alli.tiiH  e.\  solo  ejus  corporal)  aspect  u  vhlclialur 
oriii.  ut  nemo  ipsuin  aliqiiaimliu   alloqiiemlo  et  con\  crsamlo   potuisset   aspirin-,  a  quo  non  con- 

tiniceretgratiaui  Bpeclalia  consolationis  henrire:  nude  Prefer   Bufranou  de  Salerno,  to  toto 

Online  Kratrum  I'raclic  atnrum  celehi  is  opinionc  et  t'aina.  consue vera!  pluiieB  ilie.-rc.  quod 
«|iloties  pra-dictum  Hoctorein  eimi  atleetii  devotionis  aspieeret.  toties  e\  ejus  aspietu  el 
loeutione    gratlaiU    latitia-    spirit  ualis    hauriret.  qnod    sine    Spiritus    saneti   |  .  ie  non 

jioterat,  de  quo  tanta  gratia  prooedebat."  (Toeeo,  Bolt,  uap.  FT.,  a.  37,  p.  MB.)  <>t  oonrse, 
even  hoHneaa  does  not  alwaya  manifest  Itaelf  In  an  ongeglng  manner.    There  were  parties  who 

eppoaed  &  .Martin's  election  to  Tours,  alleging;,  as  Sol  pic  ins  tells  us,  "that  lie  was  a  contempt  i- 

ble  person,  unworthy  of  the  Bplaeopate,  deapfcable  in  countenance,  mean  in  drees,  uncouth  in 

his  hair."     (Neu  man's  Church  „/  the  Fathers,  Chap.  XII.,  p.  328.— Fourth  BdiMON.) 

X  (Jihelli  pictures  him  thus:— "Ksho  ffl  alto  e  hen  eomposto  ilella  persona,  hello  <li  \olto,  ma 
<li  una  hclle/.a  che  tenea  del  maeatOBO  e   ihl    celeste  |    ehhe    ^ranile    il    capo.  ani]iia  la  f'rnnte,  un 

po' caivo  iliuan/.i :  i)  suo  portamento  in  grare  a  reneranao;  trasee  nel  pingue ;  all*  subilml 
ipeonlaaionl,  agn  apeaei  rapimentl  alia  \  it  a  tutta  tntta  spirttuale  laYlgoriadel  oorpo  non  bests); 
atrematoal  a poco  a poeo  delle  rltall  potenae  toeeo  appeua  il  qnarantottesimo  anno  laedando 
In dnbbto  11  mondo ae e* foaee  statu  |]  pm  dotto  de*  Santl  <»  il  pin  Bauto  de' dottl."    (i 
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A  Tommtuo dFAqidmo,  Oapo  \\\  //../..  121.) 

Werner  speaks  thus:  — "  Iter   Kimlruck    d«T    I  .lieiinm-    del    V  Vi  1 .1  i«  hen.-n    \mkI 

von  den  Beitgenoaaiachen  Schriftstellern  ala  eln  aehr   edler  nnd   Revfinm'iider  ireschildert. 

Thomas  war   von   holier  Statur.  sehr   wold   -ehihlet.  sein    Kopl    von   \ollemleler  Schonhelt,  Belli 

oh1  hatte  anditallaone  Parbnna  (poloria  trtaoei),  seine  Znge  drilckteu  Hanftmutli  1 

Win-tie  ans  iiie  erhahene  siime  war  i nih/ei t |g  viuii  i la ii jit iiaar  entblda  t  vrorden."    (Wernei  I 
/'./■  Utility  nteevM  ppm  ././»//,...  8eehat«i  CcqpiUl,  p.  HO    pal.] 
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thought,  the  spontaneous  feeling,  of  that  vast  concourse,  when 
looking  on  The  great  Angelical  as  he  began  to  unfold  his  tli«>is 
was,  that  he  lived  more  amongst  the  secrets  of  the  Unseen  World 
than  in  the  midst  of  men  ;  and  that  he  wielded,  like  a  giant, 
the  strength  he  gained  from  God,  for  the  sake  of  perishing 
humanity.  Love,  awe,  admiration,  enthusiasm — these  were 
awakened  in -the  breasts  of  those  in  that  assembly  who  lia<l 
hearts  to  feel,  and  brains  to  reason  withal.* 

And  especially  would  it  have  been  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
audience  was  ignorant  of  the  supernatural  instruction  which  the 
Angelical  had  received.  Men  did  not  know,  as  he  sat  there 
"  with  the  striking  elegance  of  ease,"  that  in  the  dark  night, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  the  church,  he  had  wept  his  heart  out 
prostrate  before  the  altar.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
for  all  that,  they  were  impressed  by  its  effects.  The  super- 
natural power  which  was  in  him  spoke  to  them.  And  when  he 
began  and  gave  out  his  thesis,  with  his  deep  commanding  voice  : 
"  Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  upper  rooms :  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy  work,"  a  tremor  must  have  passed 
across  every  heart  in  the  great  concourse,  and  men  must  have 
looked  at  each  other  with  awe,  admiration,  and  an  unconscious 
feeling  of  surprise. 

The  text  was  worthy  of  so  great  a  master  of  theology,  and  he 
used  it  to  advantage.  He  took  a  broad  and  lofty  view,  befitting 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  the  learning  of  the  Doctors. 
His  whole  plan  lay  clear  before  him.  His  central  idea  was  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  and  the  Restorer  of  mankind.  The  "  eternal 
hills"  represent  the  everlasting  Church  of  God ;  the  u  appear 
rooms"  are  the  mansions  of  the  blessed — the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  "  waters"  which  are  poured  out  from  thence — the  waters 
of  the  Paradise  of  God — are  the  supernatural  graces  and  unctions 
which  proceed  from  His  life-giving  Spirit.f  And  as  the  mists 
and  waters  which  fall  upon  high  mountains,  unite,  and  break, 
and  tumble  through  a  thousand  rents  and  fissures,  working  their 

*  Barcille  thus  draws  his  picture   <>f  the    Angelical:— "  Le    Pocteur   — jfllqnfl  ttnit  d'UM 

tiiiiic  haute,  droits  el  aurieatueuae:  son  oorpa  aeniblail  repondre  a  la  haatenr,  I  la  roctttade,  a 
la  oobleaae  <!<•  son  esprit,  n  arait  dim  tete  arande  el  belle,  admirablemenl  rtiapoele  pour 
tontea  lrs  functions  int ciicrt uriirs.    Son  front  Stall  ehaare  avant  le teanw, eaaaaro la praparl 

(l.s  fronts  oil  le  genie  B  pas.se.     Thomas  fnt  d'nne  organisation  temlre  el  lexible,  <|iii  BB  ]'lo\ait 

aiaemenl  an  proa  ligex  monvemenl  de  la  peneee:  eette  dellcateaae,  toatefoia,  o'exelaail  paa  la 
force  t-t  I'energie.    Le  tons  exereiee  de  tontea  lea  rertaa  avait  eomnraniqa^  rui  ■•■ 

memos  on  caraclcrc  de   male   fermetc.  ilont.  I  premiere   vnc.  ils  n'cns.scnt  point  parn-i;- 

hics.  De  meme  qne  eette  graode  ame  ne  reeulail  jamala  devanl  an  aeta  d'humilite1,  de  aitme 
aon  oorpa  6tai1  devenn  eomme  intpaaaible  en  presence  dea  pins  terriblea  6pn 

'  Thomas  cFAqttin.  Chap.  XXVII.,  /<.  373—973;  set*  also  Touron.   I  mas  o"  Aijuin, 

Lir.  in..  Chap.  XIV., 

t  "Thomas    rc\cnn    ft    lni  nieine.  sc    from  a    fort    console:    ct    .i 

Principe,  611  Acte  public,  dana  la  Salle  de  I'Eveclie*  de  Parts  area   I'admlration  ■!•  ■  :■•■  l 
Facnltrs.    rinemanqha  paa  de  mettre  a  profit   lea  parolea  da  Prophete,  pour  expliqt 
quelle  inanieTe  Jeana-Chrtat,  le  ehef  adorable  dea  hommea  el  dea  Ann 
oeleates  du  torreut  de  eea  graei  i    I'BgHee  militaute  dn  fni 

Baerameiifl  qo'll  a  6tablia  poor  oaraa  conuuoniqaer  lea  tadritea  de  au  Paaaiou."    (Tourou  /.• 
UIL,  p.  190—1*1.) 
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way  down,  and  forcing  their  way  on,  till  they  reach  the  spread- 
ing plain,  clothing  it  with  verdure,  and  fruitful ness,  and  colour  ; 
making  it  vocal  with  sheep  and  with  cattle  ;  filling  it  with 
fragrance  and  with  flowers,  with  song  of  birds  and  with  sunny 
life — so  the  streams  of  the  Grace  of  God,  descending  on  the 
Church,  flow  through  the  channels  of  the  Seven  great  Sacraments 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  carry  into  the  parched  clay  of  the 
souls  of  men  elements  of  life  and  strength,  of  supernatural 
goodness  and  of  Christian  beauty,  turning  winter  into  spring- 
tide, and  quickening  that  with  life  which  before  was  dead.* 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  subject  which  the  Angelical  had  to 
develop  and  defend  before  the  assembled  University.  It  included 
the  entire  range  of  theology — it  treated  of  God,  and  man,  and 
their  relations.  Of  how  he  expanded  it,  how  he  spoke  and 
looked,  how  he  replied  to  the  arguments  adduced  against  him, 
his  biographers  say  but  little  ;  still,  enough  has  already  been 
suggested  to  convince  the  reader  that  he  was  gifted  with  surpass- 
ing mastership,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  man,  in  any  one 
of  the  Faculties  there  assembled,  who  would  have  dared  to 
measure  his  strength  against  him.f 

When  he  had  made  an  end,  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  he 
was  declared  by  acclamation  worthy  of  the  Doctorate  in  Theology, 
and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  oflice.  The  head  of 
the  theological  faculty  brings  the  Doctor's  ring,  and  places  it  Upon 
the  finger  of  the  Angelical,  in  token  of  his  being  espoused  to 
"  Wisdom"  as  a  Bride.  Next,  the  Saint  lays  his  right  hand  on  a 
closed  Bible,  as  a  sign  that  he  is  master  of  the  wisdom  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Books.  Then  one  of  the  Doctors  present  advances, 
opens  the  Book,  and  delivers  it  over  to  him,  saying :  "  Accipe 
potestatem  dooendi  ubique  terrarum" — "  Receive  power  to  teach 
all  nations."  The  Angelical  now  rising,  the  authorities  lead  him 
between  them  to  a  seat  ready  prepared  amongst  the  Masters  in 
Divinity,  and  place  him  by  the  side  of  Bonaventure,  with  the 
words:  " Sede  inter  Doctores" — "Be  seated  amongst  the  Doc- 

*  See  how  the  Angelieal  apeaka  of  the  Imaniuatl  in  relation  to  Christ,  in  his  Commentary 
on  tin-  •■  Sentences,"  when  he  take*  these  werda  M  bis  text :— "Htolt  rerbttm  auum,  «-i  aanavit 

eos,  et  eiipuit  cos  tie  mtcritioiiiliiis  eormii."  (P$.,  CVX.,20.)  God  "  si- ml.-.  His  Word,"  thai  js 
to  say.  the  Saviour,  "to  heal  them;  "  I  hat  is  to  say,  to  deliver  them  hv  His  grace,  conveyed 
through  the  Sacraments;  "and  He  delivered  them  out  of  their  distresses;"  that  Is,  by  means 
of  the  system  Hi-  established,  He  lifted  them  up  out  of  darkness  and  death  Into  the  light  and 
life  of  His  grace.  This  simply  shows  thai  the  Angelical'a  mind  ran  in  the  same  direction  when 
making  his  public  Act,  aa  it  aid  when  commenting  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of  t  he  Lombard,  (Of. 
Oj>p.t  s.  Thorna  Aqninat.,  Tom.  I'll..  PmnJtttmrm,  rveloavtS.  Tboms».s>.  1.) 

i  Touroa  says  that  the  text  of  Scripture  on  which  the  Angelica)  baaed  his  public  Act  con- 
tained  ■  prophecy  regarding  his  own  Influence  In  the  future  : — "  L'evenemenl  ■  fail  eonnoftre 
que  ce  teste  de  raerfture,  qui  tut  Inspire  a  notre  Saint,  eontenoil  nne  espece  de  Prophetie  qui 
Hi-mhloit  h-  regarder  hu-meme,  ••(  qui  deTelt  la  mire  eonsiderer  des-lora  comme  one  nuee 
feconde,  qui  deehargeani  tons  lea  Joura  mm  eaux,  anoooU  lesmontagnes  el  commenooil 
■aaaier  la  terre ;  pmaqne  ass  scarans  ouTragea,  .  .  .  u'instrnisenl  pas  molns  lea  plna  habilea 
iiui-i.iiis.it  hs  penieadu  premier  ordre,  par  la  grandeur  dee  matlerea  qu'il  traite,  el   n 

heaute  deS  plineipes  OU'il  i-tahlit.  que   le    people  -meme.  et    lei   plus  simples  d'entre    lea    I'lihlis, 

pai  la  facilif e  de  m  methode,  el  par  la  clarte  admirable  qn'il  repand  partoul   am  It 

notre  Religion."     (  Vie  de  S.  Tlwnuu  U  Aquin,  Lib.  11.,  Chap.  Xlll.,  p.  lil.) 
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tors."*  After  having  received  the  ring,  he  now  receives  the  cap. 
It  is  first  placed  upon  his  head,  and  then  immediately  removed 
with  the  words  :  "  Te  discotiperio" — "  I  uncover  thee  ;"  as  a  mark 
that  ho  is  not  to  088  the  power  to  teach  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  is  the  guardian  of 
the  truth  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  is  then  invested 
with  the  cap  once  more  ;  and  there,  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
most  learned  assembly  in  the  world,  the  great  Prince  of  Theo- 
logians sits  by  the  side  of  the  seraphic  Bonaventure,  with  all 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  the  ring  sparkling  on  his  hand,  and  the 
Doctor's  cap  encircling  his  placid  brow — a  type  of  the  boundless 
power  of  supernatural  eminence  and  of  intellectual  sway.f 

When  this  ceremony  has  ended,  the  meeting  breaks  up.  The 
great  Act  has  been  accomplished.  The  hall  is  emptied  by  degrees. 
The  streets  hum  again  with  a  noisy  crowd,  and  men  retire  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  their  hearts  soothed  with  tenderness  and 
warmed  with  admiration,  as  they  bear  away,  imprinted  on  their 
imaginations  like  a  picture,  the  graceful  and  majestic  image  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.} 

*  "  Sr  empfieng  don  Kins  ■urn  Beicben  ■ofnor  Yormlhlung  mlt  rtnr  Wissrmschaft ;  dam 
berQhrteer  mit  der  Etechten elne  verschlossene  Bfbel,  nil  Zeieben,  dasserdie  Wlss onsehafl 
dieses  heiligen  Bnehes  beaitst    Einer  det  anwesenden  Deetoren  offnete  nun  das  Booh,  and 

reichte  rs  i  li  in  dar  mil  din  Worten:  Aceipc  potestatem  docendi  ubique  ten-arum.  Hierauf  Ahrte 
er  ilm  zu  cinent  Nitze  in  Mittc  der  Doctoien:  8ede  inter  Doctores.  Kndlich  wurde  ilun  das  Doctor- 
barrel  attfdasHaupl  gesetst,  aber  wieder  abgenommen:  Te  disoooperto,  znm  Zeieben,  d 
die  Matiit  zn  Lehren  uTeht  in  eigeneni  Namen,  aondern  Im  Auftrage  der  Kirehe  nbe.  der  elleini- 
geu  Bewabrertn  der  in  dem  heiligen  Buche  uiedergelegten  Wahrheit."  (Werner,  B.  L,  Dritta 
Capitrl,  p.  213.) 

t  I  follow  Allodi  (See  Opp.  S.  Thomas,  Tom.  I.,  EUoyium  Historicum,  p.  XXL.  Ed.  Parma.) 
though  well  aware  that  some  doubt  is  cast  on  the  assert  Ion  of  several  biographers  of  &  Thomas, 
that  8.  Booaventnre  took  the  cap  at  the  same  time  as  our  Saint.  Werner  states  that  he  did 
(B.  I.,  JJritU.t  Capitil).  so  does  Butler  ( Lirix.  .Inlt/  l-ith),  so  does  Ozanam  (<F.\>  let.  Turn. 

VI.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  83,  Ed.  2).  so  also  dues  Frtgerio  (Lib.  L.  Cap.  V.,  n.  12,  p.  33).  On  the  oilier  hand, 
neither  Touron,  nor  Gibelli,  nor  Bareille  make  nnv  mention  of  the  fact,  whilst  the  Bollandi.Ms 
argue  against  it  (Acta  Si>.  Die  Deetma  Quarta  Julii.  \  III.,  nn.  28, 29,  30,  />.  781—782).    Yet  Berths*.- 

mier.  with   their   arguments  before  him.   prefers    to  take  the    opposite  view  la    company  With 

"plnsienra  historiens;"  and  finishes  with  a  blow  at  modern  chronoiogists:— ••  Tout  ee  qui  tient 
acette  epoquc  de  I'histoirede  Saint  Bonaventure,"  he  says,  "est  fort  enibrouille.  quant  a  la 
chronologic;  el  les  auteursaceoutumes  a  reprocher  an  moyen  age  ses  tenebres,  nfoan  go)  i 
pseure  de  grandea  hunleres."    (Hiutoirede  Saint  Bonaventure  Chap.  VI.,  p.  130— 131.) 

i  It  may  be  felt  that  the  picture  drawn  is  rather  a  fancy  portrait  than  a  sketch  from  reality 
But  cannot  a  writer  he  allowed  to  do  what  is  permitted  to  scieutitic  men.  who  from  one  bom-  or 
fossil  build  rip  a  whole  organism  1  Is  not  the  principle  of  ex  pede  admissible  in  biography  J 
Indeed  we  have  far  more  than  a  fossil  or  a  foot  of  the  Angelical.  Tocco.  Malveiula.  and  S.  Anto- 
ninus, [rive  quite  lUffleienl  material  out  of  which  he  who  feels  inclined  to  study,  and  to  compart- 
part  With  part,  may  form  a  fairly  .just  pieture  of  the  Saint.  It  is  a  great  help  and  pleasure  to 
form  a  picture  of  tome  kind;  it  that  attempted  by  the  author  is  in  any  way  distasteful,  the 
reader  will  tind  material  iu  the  notes  out  of  which  he  may  conceive  one  for  himself. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE    POPES    ON    S.    THOMAS. 


It  may  easily  be  imagined  by  those  who  admit  S.  Thomas  of 
Aquin  to  have  been  a  blessed  Saint,  and  a  great  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  fervent  admirer  of  his — one 
who  has  for  any  length  of  time  lived  upon  his  life — to  gn  >\v 
gradually  into  an  enthusiast,  and  to  draw  a  picture  of  him  which 
is  to  some  extent  coloured  by  warmth  of  imagination,  and  re  pre- 
sents, at  least  in  part,  a  perfection  and  a  beauty  which  an 
unbiassed  judge  would  not  be  able  to  detect  in  the  original. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  such  a  danger  exists  in  writing 
the  biography  of  any  heroic  man.  The  spirit  is  drawn  to  him, 
and  feels  lifted  and  invigorated  by  him  ;  his  presence  seems  to 
cheer  the  heart,  and  to  expand  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul  ;  a 
familiarity  and  sweet  friendship  seems  to  have  been  commenced  ; 
and  just  as  a  true  friend  fights  the  battles  of  his  friend,  w  hi  1st 
each  screens  the  other's  faults,  so  the  writer  of  a  "  Life"  may 
naturally  be  tempted  to  indulge  the  weakness  of  a  similar  gen- 
erosity towards  one  who  can  say  no  word  in  his  own  defence, 
and  whose  fame  and  honour  are  treasures  confided  to  his 
keeping.* 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  violent  action 
is  followed  by  violent  reaction;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  on- 
deviating  tendencies  of  man's  nature  to  resent  all  hollowness  or 
unreality,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  presented,  and  to  drag 
the  scale  down  on  one  side  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  lias 
been  unduly  elevated  on  the  other.  Good  intentions,  simplicity 
of  purpose,  an  indiscreet  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  writer  who  has 

*  This  nobi  to  be  one  of  the  great  advantage!  in  reeding  the  Uvea  of  the  aetata  tn  prefer* 
ence  to  other  hooka,  vie,,  that  a  personal  affection  springs  up  In  the  heart  fortheeaiul  whoee 
lift  is  nndei  consideration     His  human  history  lias  always  iniicli  in  it  touching  upon  oox  on  n  : 

ho  has  his  sorrows,  pains  and   jo\s.  his    tcinptat  ions    anil    darkneeooa     and    ho    nia\     havohail 

fails.    Then  his  parity  and  confidence,  his  lore  of  his  kind— so  generouc  and  anaeifleh,  are  all 

■Wool  to  think   upon;    whilst    his    imaue    Incomes    even   mote    bright    and    distinct    within   the 

mind.    He  beoomee  a  dear  and  trusted  friend:  he  can  cheer  onr  sorrow,  end  point   the  way 

lovingly  to  the  Ciobb.     How  many  saints  have  not  been  made  by  thinking  on  the  saints ' 
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unwittingly  cajoled  mankind,  may  perhaps  aaveldm  from  severity 
reatment;  but  it  will  not  prevent  that  insult  being  practically 
hroughl   about  with  regard  t<>  his  labours,  which  wai  the 
thing  above  all  others  those  labours  were  directed  to  avoid.*    II«' 
will  feel,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  thai  true  friendship  and 
service  consists  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  truth :  and  having 
found  it,  to  pui  it  without  shrinking,  clearly  and  ancompromia. 
ingly  before  tlif  world.     He  will  be  convinced  that  tlit-n*  it 
abiding  loveliness  without  veracity  ;  and  that  real  goodness,  tike 
genuine  coin,  must  exhibit  the  royal  figure  of  Truth  stamped  on 
tlic  one  side,  and  the  graceful  form  of  Beauty  on  the  other.f 

And  if  there  has  ever  been  a  man,  the  just  description  of  whose 
life  and  labours  has,  at  tirst  sight,  the  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, that  man  is  emphatically  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools."  His 
greatness  does  not,  like  that  of  renowned  ecclesiastical  n 
impress  itself  upon  the  world  in  legislative  deeds.  He  has  been 
looked  upon  generally  from  a  distance.  The  details  of  his  oai 
have  often  been  drawn  but  in  an  uninviting  form.  He  is  admitted 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  and  an  eminent  theologian — and  there 
men  leave  him.  As  to  his  system,  it  is  dismissed  as  a  method 
hampered  by  an  ignorance  which  was  unavoidable,  and  Buffering 
from  the  inevitable  lameness  of  a  one-sided  analysis.;}; 

But  no  intellect,  however  gifted,  can,  all  at  once,  adequately 
realize  any  grand  idea  or  great  creation.  "Who,  without  consider- 
able mental  effort,  can  comprehend  the  beauty  of  a  simple  blade 
of  grass,  or  the  variegated  loveliness  of  a  wild  forget-me-i. 
Or  take  a  mountain  range;  does  not  its  majesty  proverbially 
grow  upon  the  mind — just  as  the  starry  night,  or  the  tirst  sitrht 
of  the  boundless  sea  ?     Or  go  to  Rome — enter  S.  Peter's ;  it  seems 

:  11.  it  is  inn-  that  then-  is  a  difference    between  writing  tin-  lit".-  of  n>inner—  however 
gifted  he  may  !><•.  however  great  ■  hero  li<-  may  have  shown  himself— and  writing  the  life  of  a 

I  !  ot  a  human  being  having  been  canoui/.ed    !>,v    authority,  kim-k  him  I 

to  *  veneration  which  the  world's  heroes  cannot   claim.    And  tsouablr  and 

Intelligible,    For  what  mere  human  ingenuil  can  compare  witl  of  the 

Church  which,  after  sifting  with  the  most  searching  Mnrnttny  tin-  Uvea  of  hoi]  no  u.  declares 
whether  or  doI  they  are  t<>  !><•  held  in  veneration,  t<>  be  looked  upon  a*  models,  and  l 
invoked  by  Christian  people ;    That  solemn  thority  i»  as  b  sun-  guide  nut  <»nh  la 

the  external  actions,  but  also  to  the  hearts  of  ma.    vs  1  .  „,  within  her  pi.. 

rash  is  be  who  would  iingtnil  hei 

f  And  such  would  not  be  th.-  <as.-  were  there  not   a  deep  metaphysical  truth  implied  in 
what  has  been  said:— "La  sontapot  s  il  perfetto  sccordo  dell'attivlta  %>■ 

doll'esHcro:   la   volonta   die  ad.-: 

il  lii-iif-  esprimono  la  n  igense  e  eon  una 

Tolnnta.     Ma  poiehfc  l'intelligent*  i  voro  •  II  bene,  o  la 

•  ■  la  bontA  sunn  rclazioni  intrin 

i.ni  si  ridur.in.)  alh- t..  .re  considerate  ne.l  loro  rmpporto.    La  forma  reaie 

in  reU  .  »etd  rtuU 

ametauto  e  bontd."    (See  Pestaloasm,  HUmnttidt  FUoto/la,  Pat  ///..  "nudoyta.  Cap.  r/..  jk.  til.) 

t  Of  coarse,  the  only  avaJtty  in  the  angelical  which  could  bring  bin  before  the  English 

world,  would  be  his  philosophical  or  tl 
evident    from   Mi 

..     Though  it  is  a  fact  known  to 

Kellcal  held,  in   his  own   Rge   at 
for   Aristotle's   t<  \t     st  II    ' 

pause  to  sketch  the  porti  ■  *n«*  •  n*!'~ w,,n 

a  short  sote— to  the  moel  philosophic  mind  ol  the  thirteenth  century.    (See  Lewaa*  JHatpry  a/ 

Philu^l-Uy,    Pol  11..  Choj:  III.,  i 
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a  massive  pile  with  its  towering  pilasters  ;  and  the  eye  travels 
far  before  it  reaches  the  Confessional  over  which  expands  the 
dome  ;  and  again  it  is  carried  beyond  to  the  distant  window  with 
the  historic  chair  below.  It  is,  indeed,  an  enormous  Basilica,  yet 
an  impression  hangs  about  the  mind  that  accounts  have  been 
exaggerated.  Byron  was  drawing  on  his  imagination  ;  even  the 
guide-books,  which  have  little  poetic  elasticity,  are  calculated  to 
lead  astray  and  disappoint ; — so  it  seems  during  the  first  few 
days.*  But  give  the  mind  time  to  enlarge,  and  gradually  man's 
contracted  eye  will  open  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  will,  by 
degrees,  become  sensible  to  its  vastness,  and  realize  its  marvellous 
proportions ;  the  stranger  will  begin  to  find  something  colossal 
even  in  those  four  mosaics  in  the  dome,  and  in  those  golden 
letters  running  round  it.  He  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  those 
white  marble  angels  which  hold  the  enormous  holy-water  shells 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  not  cherubs  of  the  size  of  infants,  but  infants 
of  the  size  of  stalwart  men.  He  will  now  appreciate  the  poet's 
imagery,  and  hold  that  no  description  of  that  vast  House  of  God 
can  adequately  express,  not  so  much  its  beauty,  as  its  overpower- 
ing immensity.f 

And  if  such  be  the  erase  with  a  material  building  planned  by 
man's  intelligence  and  placed  in  its  order  and  symmetry  by  his 
genius,  how  much  more  vast  and  unapproachable  must  not  be  the 
mind  of  hi  in  who  has  the  power  first  to  conceive  it  and  then  to 
draw  it  out !  If  the  one  cannot  be  realized  all  at  once,  neither 
can  the  other  ;  if  the  creature  of  the  brain  requires  study,  thought, 
time,  to  be  adequately  seized,  how  much  more  the  creative  mind 
itself !+ 

*  Byrou  puts  it  iii  this  "way :—  0 

"  Kulti:   its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not. 
And  why.'  il  baa  OOl    leaMtt'd;   i>ut  Ut]   iiiiml, 

Expanded  by  the  genhu  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  oolo—l,  and  eao  only  find 

A  tit  abode  win  rein  appear  enshrined 

Thy  bopea  of  Immortality  :  and  thou 
Shall  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  ao  denned, 

See  |hy  God  face  to  lace,  as  thou  (lost  now 

His  Hols  of  Iloli.s,  nor  be  blasted  l>v  His  brow." 

(('hilde  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  Stanza  CLV.) 

t  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  same  impression  is  produced  upon  the  mind  when, 
through  study,  it  comea  into  contact  with  such  a  saint  as  S.  Thomas,  as  is  produced  by  what 
Dr.  Newman  calls  "an  enlightenment  or  enlargement  of  the  mind.  For  instance,  let  a  person 
■whose  experience  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  calm  ami  Unpretending  scenery  OX  these 
islands,  whether  here  or  in  England,  go  lor  the  first  time   into   parts    where    physical    nature 

puts  on  her  wilder  and  more  awful  forms,  whether  at  h e  or  abroad.  a>  into   mountainous 

districts;  or  let  one.  who  lias  ever  lived  in  a  quiet  tillage,  go  tor  the  lirst  time  to  ■ 
metropolis— then  I  suppose  he  will  have  a  sensation  which  perhaps  he  never  hail  before.  He 
has  a  feeling  not  in  addition  or  increase  of  former  feelings,  but  of  something  different  "in  kind. 
He  has  made  a  certain  progress  .  .  .  he  does  not  stand  where  lie  did) 
lie  has  a  new  centre,  and  a  range  of  thoughts  to  which  be  was  before  a  stranger."  (.Newman's 
lAsamrnea  on  University  Education  [delivered  in  Dublin],  Ltd,  VII.,  p.  209.) 

t  The  view  given hy  Dr.  Newman,  of  "a  truly  great  intellect  "  in  the  following  words,  Ifl 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  truth. just  stated:— "A  truly  great  intellect."  he  sa\s.  "and  <■ 
ni/.ed  to  be  such  by  the  common  opinion  Of  mankind,  such  M  the  intellect  elf  Aristotle,  Ol  of 
.S.  Thomas,  or  of  Newton,  or  of  (ioet he  .  .  .  is  one  which  lakes  :i  connected  \  iew  of  old 
and  new,  past  and  present,  far  and  mar.  and  which  bus  an  insight  into  the  inline  nee  of  all  these 
one  on  another;  without  which  there  is  no  whole,  and  no  cent  re.  It  possesses  the  know.. 
not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their  mutual  ami  true  relations;  knowledge.  m>t  merelj  con- 
sidered as  acquirement,  but  as  philosophy."     (On  Unit;  rsity  MMOetfea,  him;  I  J  J.,  p.  214.) 
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And  if  this  be  true  of  an  intellect  skilled  in  designing  archi- 
tectural forms,  with  how  much  more  force  may  it  not  be  said  of  a 
still  higher  order  of  intelligence  !  Take  Isaias  and  Jeremias 
amongst  the  prophets;  Plato  and  Aristotle  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers ;  Homer,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare  amongst  the 
poets;  Kepler  and  Newton  amongst  mathematicians;  or  »■■ 
such  different  men  as  Pythagoras,  or  Thales,  or  Socrates,  or  Bacon, 
or  Porson,  or  Elmsley : — who  could  do  these  justice  without  a 
store  of  mental  labour?  Or  take  names  more  closely  connected 
with  our  subject.  "Who,  however  quick,  can,  impromptu,  realize 
the  whole  force,  the  richness  and  the  fire,  of  8.  Chrysostom,  or 
the  sweet  lovingness  of  a  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  or  the  hard 
vigour  of  a  S.  Basil,  or  the  indomitable  and  almost  rude  deter- 
mination of  a  S.  Cyril  ?*  Can  the  character  of  the  rugged  S. 
Jerome,  in  his  cave  at  Bethlehem,  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  ? 
— Or  consider  the  great  Church  rulers,  men  who  in  their  day 
swayed  the  stormy  world  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  and  have  left 
their  mark  within  the  Ark  as  a  memorial  for  all  time — the 
courageous  S.  Athanasius,  the  majestic  S.  Ambrose,  the  imperial 
Hildebraud  or  Boniface,  the  heroic  8.  Leo,  that  tender  large  and 
placid  light  S.  Gregory  the  Great :  or  to  come  to  our  own  day  ; 
take  that  venerable  man,  so  mighty  in  faith,  Pope  Pius  IX. ; — 
who  could,  without  long  study,  draw  into  the  mind,  and  paint  on 
the  imagination,  and  then  intellectually  possess,  the  noble  images 
these  represent  ? 

Or  even  select  one  brilliant  out  of  the  setting  of  each  life — the 
stern  S.  Chrysostom  expiring  in  the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  or 
S.  Gregory  preaching  upon  8.  Basil's  death,  or  8.  Basil  answering 
Modestus,  or  8.  Cyril  at  Ephesus,  or  8.  Jerome  tempted  in  the 
fierce  wilderness  of  Chalcis,  or  S.  Augustine  struggling  with 
graoe,f  or  8.  Paul  embracing  S.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  or  8. 
Athanasius]:  triumphantly  entering  Alexandria,  or  8.  Ambrose 

*  It  is  proverbial  that  those  who  know  least,  and  are  most  emde  intellectually,  dogmatizo 
most,  and  have  far  less  reverence  than   men    who   poes ell  a    Wider   knowledge   MM    lia\. 

mat  iiivd  by  experience  and  age.    The  young  and  Inexperienced  ha\  e  do  standard  by  winch  to 

measure.  They  unconsciously  judge  all  to  lie  more  or  less  like  t  heiusch  cs.  and  hence.  <h>  not 
know  how  to  give  Others  credit  tor  unalities  of  which  they  are  ignorant .  and  perhaps  au 
accurate  notion  of  which  could  not  be  Conveyed  to  them.  The  really  learned  ami  enlightened 
will  take  long  to  judge,  and  still  longer  to  condemn  :  and  do  not  think  they  can  wholly  grasp. 
without  care  and    thought,  what    would    be    sci/.cd.  tried    and    condemned    b  thOUt 

icmor.se. 

t  What  event  in  the  history  of  man  contains  more   food  for  deep   thought  than  the   Rightb 
BOOK  Of  S.  Augustine's   COS^OMHMMf     Here    conns   OUl  in   giant    proportions    tile  wild    pass 
human  nature,  and  the  subduing  influence  of  graoe  :— "  I  threw  myself  down  under  a  fit;  I 

3,  Augustine,  "I  know  not   how,  and  allowing  m\  tears  full  vent  offered  up  to  Thee  the 

acceptahle  sacrifice  of  mv  Streaming  eyeO.     And  I  cried   out  to  this  effect — '  And   tb( 

how  long,  how  long,  l.ord.  wilt  Thou  be  angrj  I  Por  ever '  Remember  not  our  old  sins!  for  I 
felt  that  the]  weremj  tyranta    l  oried  out,  piteously :  'How  lot 

to-morrow  I  why  not  now  I  why  not  in  this  very  hour  put  an  end 

thus  spoke,  witli  tears,  in  the  hitter  contrition  of  my  heart,  snddi  d  a  voice,  as  if  ttotii 

a  house  near  me.  of  a  boy  or  girl  chanting  forth  again  and  again,  '  Take  up  and  wed.  late  up  and 
)>.;<//•  •'     (Sec  Newman's  Church  ofthi  Fathers,  Vha\  Who  could  all  at  once,  without 

long  meditation,  grasp  the  full  idea  of  S.  Augustine's  position  f 

BOO  hll  I  it/u.n„.  S.  Athan.     "/'/'••  Pot  IT.,  ;».  835—975.     Patrol  Orate.,  Vol  XXVI, 
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defending  the  Church  against  Jnstina,  or  Hildebrand  and  Boni- 
face resisting  the  arrogance  of  princes,  or  S.  Leo  with  a  glance 
subduing  Attila,  or  S.  Gregory  the  Great  waiting  on  the  poor,  or 
Gregory  XVI.  rebuking  the  proud  Emperor  of  the  Russias* — any 
one  of  these  events  belongs  to  so  high  a  moral  order,  and  grows 
out  of  such  deep  and  simple  principles,  bearing  with  it  so"  much 
sweetness,  strength,  and  light,  that  it  is  only  by  patience  that  the 
mind  is  able  to  appreciate  its  full  significance,  and  to  detect  that 
delicate  moral  aroma  which  always  clings  to  noble  deeds. 

If,  then,  so  much  is  required  for  fully  comprehending  an 
isolated  act  of  heroism  ;  if  nature,  art,  and  man,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately realized  except  by  dint  of  patient  thought — how  much 
labour  should  not  be  expended  on  the  life  of  a  Saint  like  the 
Angelical,  who  through  natural  endowment  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  grace  possessed  far  higher  gilts 
than  can  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  noblest  creation  of  the 
natural  order  ?f 

It  is  of  marked  importance,  before  advancing  any  further  in 
this  Life,  that  we  should  locate  our  Saint  in  that  position  amongst 
the  religious  benefactors  of  mankind  to  which,  in  justice,  be  is 
entitled.  When  his  place  has  been  determined,  then,  both  his 
personal  history  and  his  public  teaching  will  command  an  atten- 
tion and  create  an  interest  which  possibly  they  may  not  have 
possessed  before ;  whilst  that  vagueness  will  be  avoided  which 
invariably  accompanies  a  notion  of  the  great  and  the  sublime 
before  it  has,  by  means  of  judgments  and  comparisons,  been 
crystallized  into  shape  and  thrown  into  distinct  position. 

For  this  end  a  few  preliminary  remarks  will  be  in  keeping, 
after  which  the  opinions  of  eminent  and  authoritative  judges 
shall  be  given,  and  comparisons  shall  be  instituted  which  will 
issue,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  conveying  a  clear  idea  of  the  status 
which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  appears  to  occupy  in  the  temple 
of  Catholic  fame. 

*  "  He  [Nicholas]  had  entered  with  his  usual  firm  step  and  royal  aspect,  grand  M  it  was 
from  statue-like  feature*,  stately  frame,  and  martial  bearing.  .  .'.  'with  plumes  unruffled, 
ami  with  eye  unquenched.'    .    .    .    He  eame  forth  again,  with  head  uncovered,  and  hair,  if  ii 

can  he  said  of  man.  dishevelled;  haggard  and  pale    .     .    .     It  was  the  eagle  dragged  IV his 

eyrie   anions  the  clefts  of  the  i-ocks.    .    •    .     'from  his  nest  among   the   stars, '    liis  feather* 
crmnhled,  and  his  eye  quelled,  hy  a  power  till  then  despised."     (Wiseman's  Last  F<mr  P 
Gregory  XVI.,  Ctop.  VI.,  p.  51^-514.) 

t  Dr.  Mettenleiter  gives  a  very  pleasing  hymn  at  the  commencement  of  his  Geachirhtr  in 
heUigm  Tttomas  von  Aquin,  which  brings  out  the  greatness  of  the  iSaint  with  much  felieity.  line 
is  a  specimen  :— 

"  Dem  Lichte  gleich  am  Himmelshogen, 
Bricht  siegreich  er  der  Wolken  MftCht, 
Die  durch  der  Wahrheit  Uahn  gesogen: 
Er  Bpricht:  und  gleich  die  Sonne  lachtl 

Er  tauchet  in  <les  Meercs  Tiefrn 
Und  steiget  in  del  Abgrnnda  Schoos, 
Fiir  Ibn  (lie  Hltnmel  '  WeUkHV  triefcn, 
Seiu  Geist  reisst  alle  Bande  los." 

(Hymmu  avfden  heiligen  Thonuu,  p.  III.) 
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The  soul  of  a  man  is  simple,  yet  it  can  be  considered  to  have 
two  side** — the  intellect,  and  the  will.  All  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  proceeds  from  one  or  other  of  these  facilities,  modified 

by  the  heart,  and  influenced  by  grace.*  The  great  champions  of 
the  Church  have  exhibited  themselves,  either  as  predominantly 
mighty  in  intellect,  or  singularly  masterful  in  will,  or  as  unusiia  I  ly 
great  in  the  combination  of  the  two:f  Christ,  in  His  Transfigura- 
tion, was  attended  by  Elias  and  Moses.  If  the  intelligence 
predominate,  we  have  the  great  thinkers,  the  prime-mo v<  org  of 
religious  thought;  if  the  will  be  paramount,  then  we  see  the 
man  of  legislative  and  practical  ability — one  who,  with  instinctive 
readiness,  knows  how  to  seize  upon  the  principles  thrown  into 
shape  by  others,  and  to  turn  them  sharply  to  account.  Thus  two 
distinct  classes  of  agents  are  perceptible  in  the  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  sometimes  seeming  to  mingle  into  one,  sometimes 
standing  apart  and  displaying  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
but  always  guiding,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  world  in  which  their 
lot  is  cast;} 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  Elias,  an  Origen,  a  Gregory, 
a  Jerome,  a  Damascene,  a  Peter  Lombard,  a  Richard  of  S.  Victor's, 
a  Bonaventure,  a  Thomas  of  Aquino — men  working  out  great 
problems,  and  creating  the  thoughts  of  future  generations  ;  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  Moses,  an  Ambrose,  a  Leo,  a  Gregory  the 
Great,  a  Hildebrand,  a  Boniface — applying  those  problems  and 
thoughts  to  the  practical  realities  of  active  life,  and  using  the 
principles  thrown  into  shape  by  the  contemplative  for  advancing, 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  society,  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Church.  Or  if  these  gifts  be  combined  in  unusual  proportions, 
we  have,  amongst  the  pagans  we  may  perhaps  say,  a  Thales,  an 
Anaximander,  and  a  Socrates ;  amongst  Christians,  a  S.  Athana- 

*  "The  instrument!  raised  on  by  Almighty  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  Hit  purposes  are 
of  two  kinds,  equally  gifted  with  faith  and  piety,  bat  from  natural  temper  and  talent,  educa- 
tion, or  other  circumstances,  differing  in  the  means  b.\  which  they  promote  their  ■acred  i 

The  lii  si  of  these  are  men  of  acute  ami  ready  mind,  With  accurate  knowledge  ot  human  nature. 

and  large  plans,  and  persuasive  mm)  attractive  bearing,  genial,  sociable,  and  popular,  endued 

With  prudence,  patience,  instinctive  tact,  ami  decision  in  conducting  matters,  as  well  as  bold- 
ness and  zeal."     (See  New  man's  Church  of  the  Fatliers,  Chap.  III.,  p.  49,  Fourth  Edition.) 

t  Which  is  very  exceptional:— 

•"  No:  all  Heaveu's  gifts,  may  not  he  thine  at  once. 

Jove  gives  to  one  man  skill  m  feats  of  war; 
One  in  the  dance,  one  with  the  i\  re  >■ 
While  upon  others  the  far-seeii 

Bestows  a  prudent  mind,  whereof  the  gain 
is  reaped  by  masu  ;  and  oft  it  eaveeh  etttesj 

Yet  cl  liefest  gain  is  his  who  ow  ns  that  one 
Inestimable  gift." 

(See  Wright's  Iliad,  Vol  II. ,  Book  XIII.,  I  820-828,  p.  40.) 

t  The  second  kind  of  instrument  is  described  thus:—"  Again,  there  is  an 
hands  of  Providence,  of  less  elaborate  and   splemlid  workmanship,  loss  rich  ill    • 
endowments,  so  to  call    them,  yet   not    less   h.antiful  in  its   texture,  nor   loss  precious   in  its 
material.     Such  is  the  retired  and  thoughtful  student,  who  rem  a 

tilde  of  a  college  or  a  monastery,  chastening  his  soul  in  -  '   and 

Bingle-minded  purpose;  and  when  at   length  called  into 
firmness,  gnilelesauesa,  zeal  like  a  Saming  tire,  and  all  the  sweetness  ot 
(Newman's  church  of  the  Fathers,  Chap,  ill..  p.  50.) 
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sius,  a  S.  Ephrem,  a  S.  Anselm,  a  S.  Chrysostom,  and  an  Albertns 
Magnus.* 

He  whose  intellect  is  supreme  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
higher  order  of  human  greatness  ;  he  in  whom  the  will  is  para- 
mount comes  in  the  rank  below.  For  surely  he  who  fashions  the 
thunderbolt  is  on  a  sublimer  eminence  than  he  who  hurls  it :  (So- 
lon is  greater  than  Croesus,  Pindar  is  greater  than  Hieron,  Plato 
is  greater  than  Dionysius,  Aristotle  is  greater  than  Alexander. 

It  was  not  amidst  the  noise  and  whirl  of  secular  politics  that 
the  great  illuminations  of  the  natural  order  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  Look  at  those  centres  of  philosophic  thought  which 
have  revolutionized  systems  as  well  as  states.  They  were  mostly 
the  creation  of  men  who  shrunk  away  from  the  din  of  life.  The 
Pythagoreans  dwelt  in  lonely  and  deserted  places ;  Epicurus 
taught  not  in  the  town,  but  in  his  famous  garden  ;  the  Cynics  in 
the  Cynosarges  ;  whilst  the  Stoics  frequented  solitary  groves  and 
silent  porticos.  If  you  would  hear  Aristotle,  you  will  iind  him 
walking  amidst  the  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  avenues  of  the 
Lyceum.f  There  you  will  come  upon  him,  surrounded  by  the 
elegant  and  polished  youth  of  Athens,  pouring  out  amongst 
them,  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  overhanging  boughs,  a  portion 
of  that  lofty  wisdom  which  has  since  become  the  common  heritage 
of  the  civilized  world.  Or  would  you  listen  to  the  "  old  man 
made  eloquent,"  to  the  austere  and  melancholy  master  of  the 
Stagyrite  ?  You  must  leave  the  brilliant  and  shallow  sophists  in 
the  city,  and  betake  yourself  to 

"  The  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  l>inl 
Thrills  her  thick-\v:irbled  notes  the  summer  long. "J 

*  Thales,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  manifested  tin-Hi-  two  qualities  to  ho  great  ;m  extent, 
that  soon-  wntersdeny  be  was  so  active,  on  eooonnl  »t  in*  bavins  been  eeid  to  have  tpenl  hie 
life  iu  solitude,  and  vice  versa.    "His   Immense   SCtivitj    in   polities,'  "DM  been 

denied    by    later    writers,  as   inconsistent    with    the    tradition,  countenanced    by    Plato,  of  hie 
spent    a   life    of  solitude    and    ineditat  ion  ;    while    mi    the    other    hand   bill  effect  ion  lor 

e  lias  been  Questioned  on  the  ground  of  his  political  activity.    Vet  the  two  tilings  are 


having  spent  a  life  of  solitude  and  meditation;  while  on  the  other  hand  bis  affection  for 

solUude  lias  been  Questioned 

perfectly  compatible.    .Meditation  does  not  necessarily   unlit  a  man  tor  action:  nor  does  an 

active  life  absorb  all  his  time,  ha\  Ing  him  none  for  meditation.  The  wise  man  will  st  rent;!  lien 
himself  by  meditation  before  he  acts;  and  be  will  act,  to  test  the  truth  of  his  meditations." 
(History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  /..  $  I,  p.  4—5.     Third  K<lition.j 

t  How  love  of  solitude  and  nature  showed  itself  in  those  who  devoted  themsehesto  God, 
in  the  Church  under  monastic  rule,  need  not   he  dwelt  upon.     8.  Basil,  S.  Benedict,  B.  Jerome, 

might  he  mentioned.  Kven  S.  John  Chi  vsostom.  who  mixed  so  with  men,  calls  the  mountains 
and  woods  "  the  tabernacles  of  the  saints.''  Hugh  of  S.  Victors  lavs  down  the  divine  rule 
thus:   "Scruteiniir  Script  nras.  et  invenieiniis  vix.   iini|iiam    Ileum    in    mult  it  mime  Incut  uin.  sed 

quotiesonnqne  l tinibni  mnoteseere   relntt  boo  gentibns  et   populis,  sed  vel  singulis,  vel 

admodura  panels,  el  ■  ootnmunl  (reqnentla  batnlnnm  segregatis,  vel  per  Doctnrua  sllentia,  vel 
in  eampis,  vel  In  solitudinibns  et  montibns  as  manifestavit."    (Patrologto,  Tom.  OLXJL.VL. 

Hugo  ilc  S.  Victorc,  Vol.  II.,  Pars.  II.,  De  Area  Morali,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  IV  nit,) 

%  Cicero  thought  the  groves  of  the  Academy  the  hest  place  in  which  to  discourse  with  his 
friends  upon  philosophy.     The  monastic  principle  points  in  the  same  .In  -eel  ion  :— 
"  Semper  eiiim  \alles,  silvest  ribus  ondiqUS  einetas 
Arboribus,  dlvns  Bcrnarilus,  aimi-nanne  prata 
Bt  iluvios:  jugased  Benedictus  etnabat,  el  arces 
Co-lo  ■urgentea  b  quarum  rertiee  late 
Prospectus  pettlur,  secessnni  pie  his  uterque; 

Sacrarimi  script  iirarnm  StudiOSUB  Uterque 
Mnsarnm  et  l'hohi :   non  quem  colit  ethnics  turha, 
Sed  quem  ChiistlcoUe  notum  de  virgiue  eredunt." 
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And  sucli,  as  a  rule,  lias  been  also  the  case  with  the  greet 
scientific  mi uds  of  the  Catholic  Chinch.  They  have  worked  out 
their  destiny  in  solitude.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  natural 
aptitude — in  all  large  undertakings,  if  they  are  to  Bucoeed,  there 
must  be  a  division  of  labour;  and  even  then,  after  a  man  has 
slaved  all  his  life  long,  he  lias  often  to  leave  his  work  incomplete, 
to  be  finished,  like  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
other  hands,  and  by  men  with  other  tastes  and  views.  Besides, 
no  great  achievement  is  possible  without  going  through  an  appren- 
ticeship, (renins  does  much;  but  genius  without  time,  oppor- 
tunity, and  unwearying  industry,  can  do  little  lasting  good. 
Many  men  who  have  possessed  high  qualities  for  speculation  have 
had  few  opportunities  of  displaying  them.  Many — who  would 
have  left  to  posterity  volumes  of  untold  value,  full  of  trains  of 
thought  conceived  with  exact  precision  and  worked  out  with 
scientific  accuracy — because  they  have  been  detained  in  active 
occupations,  have  done  little  else  than  record,  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  came  after  them,  just  sufficient  evidence  of  their  trans- 
cendent talent  to  make  it  clear,  that  had  they  only  had  the  chance, 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  mighty  benefactors  to  the 
human  race.* 

He  then  would  be  fairly  considered  the  king  of  men  who, 
inheriting  high  intellectual  power  combined  with  indomitable 
will,  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  both  time  and  opportunity 
for  bringing  to  perfection,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  intellectual 
and  moral  gifts  ;  and,  then,  that  scheme,  or  work,  which  he 
proposes  to  himself  as  the  one  labour  of  his  life. 

It  is  obviously  quite  possible  that  a  man  might  possess  both 
time  and  ability,  and  yet  lack  the  courage,  generosity,  or  self- 
sacrifice  requisite — first,  for  initiating  some  great  achievement, 
and  then  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Many  men  who  had  been 
destined  to  do  some  master- work  have  failed  in  its  accomplish- 
ment through  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want  of  perseverance,  or  from 
some  other  moral  imbecility.f     But  with  such  as  these  we  are 

What  mighl  not  Minutius  Feli\  have  done  had  he  been  thoroughly  trained  I  yet  it  im  • 

true  that  men  arc  placed  by  Providence  in  their  own  special  work.    Bach  has  his  day,  ami  lus 

work  to  do  in  it.  S.  Athanasius.  had  lie  had  more  leisure  to  write,  would  not  have  given  to  the 
world  80  splendid  an  example  Of  patience  and  unwearied  fortitude  :   S  John  Chiysostom.  had  he 

dedicated himaelf  to  the  severer  and  more  scientific  methods  of  teaching,  mighl  have  lost  the 
beautiful  personality  of  his  sermons,  his  rhetorical  and  glowing  st.\  le,  a  blob  pave  him  s<>  pow  - 

«-i  till  a  sway  over  Christian  minds;  S.  Jerome,  had  In-  not  wandered  here  and  there  as  he  did: 
and  S.  Ambrose,  had  he  not  had  to  rule  in  a  turbulent  tim<  —  both  these  great  Fathers,  had  they 
been  differently  placed  from  what  they  were,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  lost  rather 

than  have  gained. 

t  In  order  to  do  great  deeds,  men  require  great  gifts.    Doubtless  nothing  ia  >  •  rta  n  0 

hide  the   grave,  but  when   men   seem  to  perceive   great    promise,  when  the    trees  of    the    »\ 

time  are  laden  with  beautiful  blossom,  they  look  to  a  golden  I 

conies,  ami  cats  or  shrivels  up  the  fragrant  earnest  of  future  gifts,  n  beautiful  d.  - 

be  wantonly  destroyed    So  with  some  classes  of  men— they  begiu  full  of  lot 

often  with  mighty  gifts,  but  the  blight  of  pride  and  of  the  passions  brings  u| 

ture  decay;  or  the}  become  pinched  in  tin- sharp  frost  ol  a  freezing  world,  and  all   llieii 

covering  falls  prom-  to  the  earth.    Thm  have  uol  strength  of  constitution  to  be  a 

the  atmosphere  in  which   they  li   e,  or  they  abuse  the   miasm-  eta  by 

the  hand  of  lua\cn. 
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not  concerned  at  the  present  moment.  They  are  only  brought 
forward  to  be  dismissed.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  clever 
cowards,  or  with  the  torpidity  of  intellectual  men.  "We  are 
dealing  here  exclusively  with  grand  master-minds  who  take  a 
wide  survey  over  the  world's  history,  who  love  humanity  through 
their  love  of  God,  and  who  have  generously  determined  to  spend, 
and  to  be  spent,  in  one  life's- work,  namely  :  in  lifting  up  man 
out  of  darkness  and  bearing  him  nearer  to  the  Light.* 

And  thus  we  seem  to  possess  a  measure  by  which  to  guage  the 
height,  depth,  and  breadth  of  human  excellence  ;  a  sort  of  moral 
and  rational  machine,  by  means  of  which  we  may  discover,  not 
only  the  absolute  wTeight  of  one  individual,  but  also  the  relation- 
ships in  which  many  individuals  stand  towards  each  other  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  different  degrees  of  ethical  and  intellectual 
precedence  to  which  each  individual  is  entitled. 

But  before  comparing  the  great  Angelical  with  "  men  of 
renown,"  it  would  be  well  to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  with  regard  to  his 
position.!  He  who  confidently  and  thankfully  follows  the 
verdict  of  the  most  illuminated  and  most  august  of  the  Church's 
servants,  indeed,  of  the  Church  herself,  and  simply  desires  to 
throw  that  verdict  into  clear  expression,  and  to  adduce  reas.  .11 
for  its  justice  and  its  truth,  will  stand  little  chance  of  being 
ensnared  into  subjective  views,  or  of  being  carried  away  by  mere 
emotion. 

When  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  bears  public  testimony  to  the  great- 
ness of  any  man,  that  testimony  carries  with  it  an  especial  weight. 
And  when  his  utterance  has  to  do  with  an  eminent  teacher  ;  when 
he  who  is  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  points  out  the  field,  and 
declares  it  wholesome  food  and  excellent,  then  his  words,  uttered 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  special  illumination,  carry  with 
them  a  conclusiveness  beyond  those  of  all  other  men. 

Bacon  says  that  "  the  mind  is  not  like  a  plane  mirror,  which 

*  What  would  have  hecome  of  S  Ansclm,  had  he  not  possessed  a  divine   QOtU 
stability!  or  of  Boniface  vin.  in  the  days  <>i  bia  trial  I   <>r  of  Gregory  \ll..'   or  of  8.  Thorns* 
of  Canterbury,  wben  be  had  to  rectal  a  ling  .'    \\'1m>  dues  not  see  a  patieuce fitting  t<>  the  dark 

boar  in  a  Paschal, a  Qelasiua,  an  [nuooeul  in.,  ami  en   in tent    IV,.  bj   Benedict   xii.,  and 

Clewenl  vi. ;  Such  are  the  men  who  arere  equal  either  t<>  encountering  or  to  beariug  with 
their  evil  day.  Or  think  <>f  Sir  Tbomaa  More  before  Benrj  VIII.,  or  of  8.  Athanaaiua  before 
Julian,  s.  Ambrose  before  Theodnaiue,  of  8.  John  Chryaoatona  before  Arcadius!  These  are  the 
sort  of  men  who  do  their  great  work  in  their  day. and  by  one  ooble  example  fix  themselvea 
upOU  the  minds   of  future  generatioua  as   patterns  of  heroism   ami  of  heavenly  nobility  ami 

pattenee. 

t  It  has  been  the  practice  of  biographera  of  the  Angelical — of  Touron,  Barellle,  \Vern<  r,  ami 
others,  to  place  the  portrait  of  the  Angelical  in  the  latter  obapteraof  their  lAvmf  ami  also  to 
treat  of  the  position  of  the  Saint  in  the  order  Of  teachers— inasmueh  aa  the\  <lo  tomh  upon 
such  a  point  at  all— at  the  conclusion  of  their  works.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  far  more 
pleasant  to  conceive  a  picture  of  the  Saint  aarta  In  the  /-/>'«.  ami  also  to  acquire  a t  knowl- 
edge of  his  ■•  position, "  before  eomlng  oloac  to  the  end,  or  unite  to  tin-  end  ol  the  Biographj  -. 

ami   lor  this  reason  :   because  thus  the   reader,  having,   as  it    were    s.en   the  man.  ami  kno 
who   he   is.    will   feel   greater  interest,   in    him.   ;iml    will   entertain    that     respect    for   hill)    which 

lie  deserve*:  aa  in  reading  the  life  ot  :i  well-known  friend,  bia  Image  la  aweel   t<>  the  mimi, 

Ha  faaae  i«  rieb  in  the  heart — not  simply  lit  the  end,  but  Iroin  the  hegaassfclg  to  the  eat!  of  the 
volume. 
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reflects  the  images. of  things  exactly  as  they  are;  it  is  like  a 
mirror  of  an  uneven  surface,  which  combines  its  own  figure  with 
the  figures  of  the  objects  it  represents."*  And  the  remark  is 
worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  such  a  philosopher.  Men  are  ever 
mixing  their  own  subjective  moods  with  the  objective  reality 
which  they  contemplate,  and  a  partial  distortion  is  the  inevitable 
result.  But  if  there  are  any  classes  of  men  who  reflect  the  simple 
truth,  and  not  themselves,  those  men  are  emphatically  the  Roman 
Pontiffs.  Like  great  polished  mirrors,  they  can  be  followed  by 
the  mind's  eye,  from  Pius  up  to  Peter,  through  the  darkest  por- 
tions of  human  history — receiving  from  above,  and  ever  reflecting 
upon  the  world  below,  a  four-fold  ray :  not  that  of  the  Tribe,  or 
the  Den,  or  the  Forum,  or  the  Theatre ;  but  of  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Just.f  And  perhaps  their  reflection 
has  never  been  thrown  upon  the  world  with  greater  force  than 
when  the  thick  darkness  which  encompassed  them  seemed  to 
lend,  by  its  intensity,  an  additional  lustre  to  their  solitary 
shining.  What  'then  do  the  Popes,  against  whom  in  doctrine 
there  is  no  appeal,  say  of  the  Angelical  ? 

Pope  Clement  XII.,  in  a  Bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  By 
the  Word  of  God,"  makes  mention  of  fourteen  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
who,  in  solemn  decrees,  have  passed  magnificent  eulogiums  on 
the  Angel  of  the  8chools.J  It  may  be  remembered  in  what 
terms  Alexander  IV.  spoke  of  him  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Paris 
University,  when  declaring  him  possessed,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  of  a  treasure  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Urban  IV.  (12(31)$  and 
Clement  IV.  (1261)  made  use  of  him  as  their  greatest  champion 
of  truth.     Gregory  X.  (1274),  in  calling  him  to  assist,  by  his 

*  Bacon's  "  dist.in<jnishinic  characteristic  is  a  lanjo  opulence  of  mind,  at  once  massive  and 

florid,  wide  sweeping  and  subtle;  and  the  main  .source  of  hla  Inflnenee  has  been  the  dignity 

•with  wliich  lie  invested  the  objective   mode  of  looking  at  things,  a  modi-  liable  t" 
into  a  creeping  prosaism  and  trivial  love  of  detail,  a   mode  also  wanting  in  \fw  attractions  of  a 
facile,  though  Illusory,  subjective   tendency,  but   the    onl.v    mode  of   reaching    truth,  and    con- 
sequently, of  securing  the  solid  .yrandeur  ot  permanent  results         .        .         .         Tin-  splendour 
of    his  style  nave  irresistible  power  to  his  ideas.     '  II  se  saisit  tellcinent  de  l'imaizinat  ion.'  says 

M.  Ueinusat.  *  qu'il  force  la  ralson  a  sMncliner.  el  il  ehinuit  autant  qn'u*  eclaire.'"  (Lewes' 
History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.,  First  Epoch,  Chap.  II,  p.  121.  ;>.  138.     Third  Edition.) 

t  Bacon's  four  "  Idols  '  signified  the  four  sources  of  human  error:—  The  Tdola  Trihus—  Idols 
of  the  Tribe,  those  errors  which  proceed  from  a  subjective  craving  after  system;  Idola  Speens — 

Idols  of  the  Den.  t  hose  errors  which  spring  from   individual  character;  IdoUi  Fori—  Idol*. 

Forum,  errors  which  spring  from  words,  ami  social  Intercourse;  and  hu.i.i  Theatri— Idols  of  the 
Theatre,  the  errors  which  arise  from  the  contradictor]  dogmas  of  different  schools.    Of' 

errOrS  mOSl  men  arc   more  or  less    guilty,  except    those   whose   loft]    posttjoi  them 

from  beaven  a  corresponding  grace  and  assistance.  How  little  the  Pontiffs  of  [tome  have  been 
affected  by  them,  in  promoting  or  eulogising  their  BubJ<  •  learly  tells.    (For  a  lurid 

account  of  r.acon's  tbeor.v   of  errors,  see    Lewes'   //,-'      v     .■    /'/    I  *Ophy,p.  lift.) 

t  "  Uu  des  plus  saints,   et  des  plus  scnvitns    Panes   uui   avent    conduit    l'Rglise  dan- 

dernier*  sieclcs.  assure  que  la  doctrine  de   saint    Thomas  est    deveuue  recoil 

hs  nations  Catholiques,  par  le  t-einoignage  constant,  que    • 

luirendre:     ConstanA  summorum  Pontiflcwn    •  .xloris  commendatnm  I'op 

eonvainore  de  la  \erite  du  fait,  il  sufflroll  dejetter  lea  yeux  but  la  Bulle  du  Paj>e  Clement 

qui  commence  par  oes  me:  On  y  lit  d'abord  le*  noms  dc  qtintonu  1'apea.doal  lea 

Decrets  Apostofiques,  el  les  maguitiques  Klone*  dont   il*  soul   remplis.  doi%< 

eomme  au'tant   de  monumens.  on  de  preUTOS  dim.-   tradition  suhie.  et   toujour*  invariable,  eu 

faveiir  d«  la  doctrine  de  S.  Thomas.'      (Touron.  /.  '/../>.  M9.) 

§  See  the  PIrsf  fUssM  0/  thi.<*  Work,  Chap.  XXL,  &  Thomas  made  Licentiate, p.  .  note;  also 
Bullarium,  FF.  Ord.  PrcedicaL,  l\tm.  I.,  p.  288. 
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mature  experience  and  theological  ability,  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  declared  that  the  glory  of  his  holiness  and  wisdom  had 
already  spread  itself  abroad  widely  in  the  Church  of  God.*  80 
far  for  those  Sovereign  Pontiffs  who  were  contemporaries  of  the 
Saint,  and  who,  through  their  own  practical  experience,  had 
learned  how  mighty  a  power  was  invested  in  him.f 

But  there  are  other  mirrors  which  reflect  with  still  greater 
brilliancy  the  form  of  truth.  Take,  for  example,  some  of  those 
Pontiffs  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Peter  from  the  death  of 
S.  Thomas  to  his  canonization,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  space  of 
nine  and  forty  years. 

Innocent  V.  (1216),  a  man  of  high  education  and  a  Dominican, 
who  had,  as  Professor  at  S.  James's,  lived  in  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  Angelical,  and  who  successively  became  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and,  finally,  successor  to  Gregory 
X.,  reverenced  him  as  the  profoundest  master  of  liuman  thought 
The  works  of  S.  Thomas  were  always  in  his  hands.  They  w Wife 
his  one  delight.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  them  with  his  own 
pen.  He  defended  them  with  vigour  and  warmth;  cast  his 
thoughts  into  the  same  mould,  and  studied  to  acquire  their  method 
and  their  style.}  Blessed  Benedict  XI.  (1304),  who  was  also  a 
Dominican,  a  man  in  character  similar  in  many  ways  to  our 
Angelical — gentle,  courteous,  and  refined,  and  who  was  beatified 
by  his  namesake  Benedict  XIV. — was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
S.  Thomas  "My  Master,"  and  "  My  Doctor."  Pope  John  XXII. 
(1323),  when  some  persons,  referring  to  the  canonization  of  the 
Saint,  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  life  had  not  been  illustrated 
by  numerous  miracles,  exclaimed:  "  Tot  fecit  ttriraeula,  qu<>f 
scripsit  articulos" — that  he  had  worked  as  many  miracles  as  he 
had  written  Articles!  and  though  this  expression  may  be  looked 
on  as  rhetorical,  still  it  emphatically  testifies  to  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  the  Angelical.^     His  Holiness  solemnly 

*  •'  I*  Pape  Alexandre  coneut  faa  lot!  line  telle  idee  dn  ni.-nte,  .le  hi  eapaeit  e.  et  fa  la  dne- 
trine  de  ce  grand  hoinine,  cpiil  ainmit  a  en  donner  des  prenves  ptililiquee  dans  tonttoa  '<n- 
contrea  .  .  .  Ilistnriens  out  remimpie  'I'"'  dans  l'espaee  <le  pen  d'anneeH,  06  Pape  lit 
exp&Heren  brew  des  Regnttert  plnsde  <piaiante  BnlW,  On  Bret's:  el  nons  pouvona  a.j. niter 
qn'il  n'en  est  presipie  anenn  nil  il  ne  releve  par  faa  luuan-.-s  part  iculierea  la  acienoa  fa  Thomas 

d'Aquin,  et  la  pmete  de  sen  sent  iinens.     .     .     .     Crliain  IV.  et  CM nl   [  V.  etnient  persuades  <|Uo 

l'interet  de  lit  Religion,  et  le  Men  putiMe  <|irils  avoient  en  viie.  les  oldigeoieni  fa  placer  rrlte 
graafa  lumiere  sur  le  chaudelier."     (Tourou.  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  II,  p.  118    MM.) 

f  •'  Sanctns  vero  Thomas,  ipiem   PnntiteN  ad  eoneilinni  aeeiverat,  ilinn  l.ugdiiniiin   profieisei- 

tur,  ultimo  correptua  morbo  in  monaaterio  Poaas  Nova-  Ordinla  Ciatercleneium  decumben 

tnsest,  it>i(]iie  fftto  concessit.  vitain<|iie  mortalem  alerna  eoinmutavit."  (Cabassntii,  NoHHa 
Eccleniastica  Sceadi XIII..  an.  1274,  p.  516.     Colonial :  MDCCXX  V.) 

t"Devenu  [Innocent  V.]  ensnite  Arehevr.pn-   fa   Lynn,   Men  tut   aprea  Cardinal 
d'Oatie,  et  enfln  snecessenr  lnnnediat  fa  GregOfTC   X..  sous  le  mini   d'lnimeent  V..  il  avoti    t.,n- 
jonralea  ouvragee  fa  notre  Saint  antra  les  mains.    Bute  de  Slenne  dil  qn'il  en  tit  an  abi 
Leandre  Albert  ajonte  qn'fl  faiaoil  aeadeHoea  de  la  doctrine  <le  <■<•!  Ange  ae  I'Ecole,  donl  il  rat 
an  //-le  defrnaenr,  et  on  Disciple  fldele:  StricHm  TKoma  AquinatU  doctrinam  ■ 
muse*  opugnaioret  nffMator  iptttu  dodrlma,  qua  apprimt  delectabatur."    (Ttrarea 

C,  Chop.  11..  p.  521.) 

BSee   SaaaaM  Tktctogka  (h:<iit.,  Rom.,   MDCCLXXIIL),   De   AUUudim    Doctrlna   7% 
v.  v  ///     Prigerto  puts  it  tiraa  :  -"In  prima  <i  a'ofteriace  I'eneomio  aingolariaaimo,  one  Qiovannl 
papa  XXII.  le  diede  uella  detta  Bolla  della  Cauonizatloue,  quivi  aaserendo:    Hon  abtque  epectaU 
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declared  to  Tocco  himself  (and  we  have  Tocco's  own  testimony 
to  the  fact)  that  the  knowledge  of  8.  Thomas  must  have  been 
miraculously  acquired.  "He,  alone,  said  the  Holy  Father,  has 
cast  greater  light  within  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctors  taken 
together."  And  again  :  "  a  man  would  make  greater  progress  in 
science  were  he  to  apply  himself  to  the  writings  of  S.  Thomas 
for  a  single  year,  than  he  would  were  he  to  study  the  teachings 
of  other  Doctors  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mortal  life." 

These  were  not  words  uttered  in  private,  or  In  the  heat  of 
generous  enthusiasm  ;  but  gravely,  and  with  caution.  They  were 
solemnly  pronounced  by  the  supreme  judge  of  doctrine  in  full 
consistory  ;  they  were  applauded  by  all  the  Cardinals  ;  and  they 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  express  testimony  of  many 
Popes.  And  what  the  Holy  Father  had  said  in  presence  of  the 
Sacred  College,  he  afterwards,  in  a  still  more  formal  manner, 
promulgated  to  the  Universal  Church.  In  the  Bull  of  canoniza- 
tion, he  declares  that  the  Angelical  could  not  have  written  what 
he  did  write  without  having  received  a  special  assistance  from  on 
high.* 

Clement  VI.  (1344),  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  and  (like  S.  Thomas)  never  to  have  forgotten  anything 
he  once  had  read,  and  to  have  had  a  singularly  tender  conscience, 
compares  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
which  light  up  the  whole  earth  ;  or  to  a  mighty  spiritual  sword, 
with  which  men  of  powerful  arm  can  slash  to  pieces  the  vices 
and  errors  of  the  world.  He  declared  that  the  works  of  the 
Angelical  never  ceased  to  bring  forth,  to  the  Universal  Church, 
all  manner  of  useful  fruits,  f 

Innocent  VI.  (1360)  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  teachings  of  S.  Thomas 
surpass  all  others  in  choice  of  language,  in  method  of  expression, 

Dei  infiisione  per/ecit:  come  nella  medesima  Bolla  si  lep<;e.  K  lo  itoMO  eosi  ispiratoda  Dio 
raffermo  In  pleno  Conciatoro  de'Cardinall  per  testimonUuin  del  oelebrc  Dottore  *■  faneeiiiere  <ii 
Parigi,  one  quando  Toniaso  nun  baveaae  operate  altro  mlraeolo,  per  rtporlo  nel  eatalogo  <i.  • 
Sanu,  oiasouoa  quistione  di  quanta  egb  nellopere  Mm  a'havera  aerrtte  e  determinate,  ehe  al 
nnmero  <li  pin  mlgliaia  si  coniavano,  era  per  h  ateeaa  un  grande  «•  teirnalata  mlraeolo  dleeado: 

Tot  iniracula  fecit,  quot  qHceMimi'S  ii>  I,  riiiiiKirit."     (IAb.  1..  Cup.  I'll..  u.  11,  ;>,  44.) 

*  Bee  how  Maerio  glTea  Mm  one oatai  afdifferenl  Pontifl>:— "Poeeai  piii  aitri  Pnnteti.-i 

con  lor  solemn,  ••  Itnllate   lot  trie,  el    sanlo    Dottore.  e    lamia   dottlina   noil    ineno   celelnai  ono  ; 
eoneiosia  eosa  Ohe  Clemente  Papt    VI.  eliiamolla   eeeellelite    e    •ingolare,  I'rliano   V.  bent 
eattoliea  da  BOgnlrsi  e  di  la  tarsi.  Pin  V.  ent  issima  regola  del  la  ( 'lnist  lana  dottlina,  ed  Bppn 
dalla   Cliiesa.  come  la  pin  sienra.  Clemente   VIII.  eeleste.  e  seritta   ■OBM    v • i nno  error. 

v.  acudo  ineapugnabile  della  Cbiesa  oontra  degli  heretic!;  ed  Aleaaandro  VII.  in  un  »ua  1 

indiri/.zato  ali'lnh  ersita  e  teologl  di  Lovagno,  oonlbrtagM  a  segnire  pi  -;a!>;i^ 

dogmi,  e  come  parla  la  Holla  imeomeuita  tutinsimaifuf  <logmata,  degli  llhistrisaimi  Dot  ton  v^ontino 

e  '1'oinaso."     (Frigerio.  /.''».  /.,  ('"/'.    ill-,  a.  IS,  /'•  44 — 15.) 

t  "  Clement  VI.  ne  pens. .it   pM  ant  rem. -nt .  lonqne  dans  M  Hnlle  d<  1944  •  "m 

pare  la  dnetrinc  dn  Doetenr  AngeliqUO,  an   ra\on    dn    Sol.  il   qui  eclair*  lr  monde,  el 
spiritual,  dont  dea  hommea  puiaoana  en  ..  m  res  .  t  en  pai 
menl  ponr  detinile  lis  vie.s  .  t  lis  .11.111  s.   il  ajontoit   .pie   le-  1 

•   .t  de  science,  ne  ceaaenl  point  de  procun 
tout,  s  suites  de  fruits,  dont    la    bonne   odenr   console   it    rejoi 
.1.  mis  Christ  :      Ex  ci{jns   sapirntut   ft   thrtritw 

mbertatU  flruchm  remNpea*,  ipxiiui  /rurtiu  odore  reficitur  irum*<int- 
•♦Wi.)    ' 
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and  in  accuracy  of  doctrine  ;  so  that  he  who  makes  them  his  own 
is  never  found  slipping,  whilst  he  who  calls  them  in  question, 
ipso  facto,  lays  himself  open  to  suspicion  always.*  Urban  V. 
(1368),  who  was  a  man  of  princely  mind,  declared  thatS.  Thomas 
had  illuminated  the  whole  Church  by  his  works,  which  were 
tilled  with  light  and  with  truth.  He  addressed  a  Bull  to  the 
Archbishop,  the  University,  and  the  faithful  of  Toulouse,  and 
especially  to  the  Professors,  exhorting  them  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  the  Saint,  and  to  replenish  themselves  with  his  loving  spirit. 
"  Calling  to  mind,"  says  the  Pontiff,  "  that  he  who  has  been 
endowed  with  such  profound  knowledge  by  God,  has  enlightened 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  and  the  Universal  Church  ;  and 
that,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  8.  Augustine,  he  has  enriched 
the  same  Church  with  a  store  of  erudition  ;  we  wish  and  enjoin 
you,  according  to  the  spirit  of  these  presents,  to  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  said  Br.  Thomas,  as  being  true  and  Catholic, 
and  to  use  all  your  endeavours  to  make  it  more  and  more  widely 
known."  f 

So  far  for  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth,  Kiel n> las 
V.  (1451),  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  great  restoration  »>f  learn- 
ing, and  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  founders  <>f  the  Vatican 
Library,  declared,  in  a  Brief,  to  the  Dominicans  of  Toulouse, 
that  the  whole  Universal  Church  was  illuminated  by  the  teaching 
of  S.  Thomas.  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1564),  speaking  to  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  which  held  the  Angelical  in  highest  estimation, 
refers  to  the  precious  fruit  which  the  Church  of  ^<><1  lias  derived, 
and  every  day  still  continues  to  derive,  from  "the  heavenly 
doctrine  of  so  great  a  Doctor. "J 

So  far  for  the  general  terms  of  highest  commendation  made 
use  of  by  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  those  Supreme  Judges  of  the  Faith, 
regarding  the  great  Angelical. 

*  See  Frigerio,  Lib.  J.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  13,  p.  45.  Tourou  puis  it  thus:— "Les  paroles,  qu'on 
attribue  couiiiiiini'iiient  an  Successeur  (it- (ltiiiiiit  VI.  nc  ttout  ol  moina  energiques,  ni  moina 
glorieuses  a  notre  Sainl  Docteur,  "dtrat  la  doctrine  plus  que  i<mt«-  autre  (la  canonlque  seule 
exoeptee)  a  Urate  la  propriete*  <1«-  I' expression,  1'ordre  el  I'arrangemenl  <1»'«  matte-rest,  et  la 
\ii  iir  des  prineipea;  en  sorts  <i"1-  coin]  <i"'  *  y  attache  Adelemenl  "'•  B*ecarte  jamais  da  sentler 
de  la  vrritf.  taudk  que  celui  qui  oae  la  combattre,  <l<»ii  toujours  craindre  de  tomber  dans 
l'erreur :  Hnjux  hoctiiri*  mi  pit  nti'i  pra  rirteris  (exceptd  Ccmonica)  hobet  proprU  totem  verborMfft,  siscfaMi 
dtcendorvm,  verUatem  tentenMarnm,  <t<>  »t  swigs  aw  owi  """  temiit,  InvcnAatur  a  veritatis  t 
deviasK,  et  qvi  earn  impvffnaverit,  semper  furrit  de  vein ti  (Tourou,  /-"-.  /'..  Ukap.  II..  /'. 

524;  see  a  N<>  tin-  Roman  Edition  of  the  Bvmma  (MDCCLJt  till.),  which  however  attributes  tins 
saying  to  Pope  Innocent  v.  (13T8);  see  lbs*.  /.,  Da  AUUndtnt  Doetriuu  Thmitixtii-tr  I'roloijuium  imuti 

vi  ritate  mil)  ni.  i- a  in.  p.  13.) 

I  Bee  Summa  Th,<iU»j  (K<i.  n,,„,..  mi>>  <  i.\  MIL),  De  Mtitwi.  Dot*.  ThomUt.,  Frotatfo  ///.,  p. 

13—14.) 

t"8ou8i<>  Pontiocatde  I'ic  [V.  lTiiivi-r-siir-  de  Balamaaqne,  qui  oelebretena  lea  ana  aveo 
beauooup  <!<•  pompe  la  Pete  du  Docteur  angeliqne,  dans  I'Bglise  <!<•  S.  Btienne,  demands  an  Baint 
Siege  de  nouvelles  graces  pour  rendre  toujours  i>Iiis  anguste  cettc  solemnity.  Le  Pape  peu  eon- 
ten!  d'acoorder  i<>m  <•<■  qu'on  demandoit,  prll  d«'  la  occasion  de  man  ilea  to  i  sis  propre  sentimens 
enfaveurde  la  doctrine  de  saint  Thomas,  el  rental  Joindreson  snffragt  aoelui  d< 
ire,  ant  Pavoienl  relevee  par  le  plus  haute*  lonanges :  .  .  .  Vt  ad  tanti  Doeto 
±,i, T<i  dock mil  i/iiniii;  I'm,  ins  Beaetia  Dei  pervenerifU,  et  quotidit  perveniant,  nullw  e»t  fert  qui  >•■ 

nuns  mom  imUandot.  antquendam  doctrinam,  et  festum  majori,  <tim  ,/■  intfutu, 

?  ii,„i  mi   Dei  gloriam,  et  EceUaias   <<ii indices  bvnum  cedere  dubium  non  eat,  nridiun  acceiul,mtv, 
Tourou.  /.<<.  I.,  Ohap.  111.,  p.  BBS.) 
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Now  we  come  to  a  most  important  witness.  Pins  V.  was  not 
only  a  Sovereign  Pontiff',  bnt  he  is  also  a  canonized  saint.  Besides 
his  high  natural  character,  the  unusual  breadth  of  his  exalt <><1 
mind  is  ft  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would  never  have  spoken 
highly  of  one  who  had  not  justly  gained  his  admiration.*  His 
career,  in  some  respects,  bears  a  likeness  to  that  of  the  Angelical : 
he  was  virtuous  from  his  infancy  ;  at  fifteen,  he  took  the  habit  of 
8i  Dominic ;  in  1528,  he  was  ordained  priest ;  and  for  sixteen 
years,  he  taught  with  great  eclat  in  the  schools  ;  like  the  Angeli- 
cal, he  loved  prayer,  solitude,  and  to  be  unknown  ;  like  tbe 
Angelical,  his  tears  used  to  flow  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ;  like 
the  Angelical,  it  was  only  with  tears,  and  under  a  species  of 
compulsion,  that  he  could  be  brought  to  take  office  in  the  Order 
— but,  unlike  S.  Thomas,  his  tears  were  not  attended  to.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  in  1556;  made  Cardinal  in  1557 ;  and 
Pope,  finally,  in  1566.  He  was  a  firm,  tender,  loving  man.  He 
could  resist  the  highest  and  the  mightiest  when  the  voice  of  duty 
urged.  He  could  gracefully  stoop  to  the  lowest  acts  of  humili- 
ation. A  burly  Englishman  was  converted  at  once  on  seeing 
that  loving  Saint  bending  graciously  over  the  outcast,  and  kissing 
his  burning,  ulcered  feet  with  loving  transport.!  During  his 
time,  Baius  was  condemned,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  won. 
Clement  X.  (1612)  beatified  him,  Clement  XI.  (1112)  canonized 
him.  One  can  see  him  now  in  imagination,  with  his  sweet 
ascetic  face  and  Greek  profile,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  their  tender 
depths  full  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  good-will  to  men.  His 
head  is  bald  ;  he  has  a  flowing  beard ;  he  seems  to  stand  before 
the  mind's  eye  a  calm  and  heavenly  picture.  See  him  declaring 
to  the  world  that  heresy  must  be  crushed,  and  that  truth  must  be 
maintained  !  With  his  foot  on  the  dark  teachings  of  Baius,  and 
with  his  finger  pointing  to  the  open  /Summa,  he  seems  to  say : 
"  Here  is  the  conquering  power,  and  the  light  of  heavenly  truth."}: 

Nor  is  this  all  imaginary.     He  had  not  taught  in  the  schools 

*He  was  a  man  of  great  ability:— '•  Sa  inenioire  etait  si  prodigienxe.  que,  m.'me  aim's  mi 
grand  nomine  d'annees.  IT  nirinnnsTswll  uue  personne  a  qui  il  n'a\ait  pane  ipi'mie  xeule  fols. 
Gette  memoire  u  trouvail  encore  etjre  an  don  ponx  m  attains.  Aussitm  qu'oa  lui  avait 
explique  nne  me,  nn  projet,  an  but  d'association,  an  secrel  d'aocroissement,  il  entendait  a 
demimot  ee  qu'on  '"•  disall  plus  tard  mi  one  dee  oes  affaires :  el  iwuvent  U  redressa  m  s 

qui  n'avaieut  pas  on  souvenir  des  choses  aussi  tidi  ire  dts  Soweraiwt  Ponttfes 

Mammm,  par  Arteud  de  Heater,  Ibsv  m.,  Vm  1871,  i>  Ml    Porta  1851.) 

t  As  an  example  of  ota  forgiving  and  large  ■■lom  '  a  certain  Spaniard  «  rate  and  eirenl 
a  bitter  slander  againsl  the   Pope,  turning  bim  Into  ridicule  ana  advancing  mauj    lnd< 
aoonaationa    He  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  magistrates,  and  his  estates  were  ordered  to 
be  confiscated.    The  sainted  Pope  beard  of  tins.    He  al  ouce  granted  his  Libeller  ■  free  pardon. 
and  begged  of  him  in  future  if  he  found  him  tailing  into  any  fault  to  make  him 
with  it    This  is  how  large  men  heap  coals  of  tin-  on  the  beads  of  the  narrow   end 
egotism,  or  on  the  spiteful  unforglvenees,  of  men  made  of  ■  coarser  and  hum.  <  algai  i    i 
themselves. 

X  Mis  energy  n  reforming  abuses,  and  his  firmness  with  Queen  Kliznhetli   >' 
metal  In- was  made.    Then  the  troubles  given  by  the  Calviuiat*.  and  1>>  ih< 

as  1m  Lam-,  poiul  to  tbe  stormy  theological  condition  of  Rurope--all  railing  foi  »< m  i 

manifestation  on  the  other  side    These  were  the  d  lohn  ol  the 

and  8.  Theresa,  8.  Philip  Heri,  8.  Camillus  of  bellts   -  ij  Ion,  S.  Mary  Magdalru* 

of  Pasai,  S.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  S.  Louis  of  Qottaaga,  aud  main  *M9 
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for  sixteen  years  without  learning  how  great  a  power  in  the 
world  had  been,  and  still  was,  and  still  should  be,  the  great 
Angelical.  He  had  witnessed  how  the  force  of  principle  con- 
tained in  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas  had  been  directed  against 
error,  and  had  ground  it  into  powder.  He  had  watched  error 
after  error,  one  heresy  and  then  another,  advance  boldly  against 
the  truth  ;  and  one  by  one  he  had  seen  them  all  either  slain  out- 
right, or  creeping  away,  maimed  and  wounded,  with  a  broken  life 
— struck  by  the  sharp  weapons  drawn  out  of  the  vast  armoury 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.*  How  could  he  best  encourage  the 
champions  of  the  Church  to  use  those  weapons  ?  By  holding  up 
to  their  admiration,  and  placing  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  him 
who  forged  them,  and  knew  in  his  day  how  best  they  could  be 
wielded. 

For  this  end,  S.  Pius  V.  solemnly  decreed,  in  an  instrument 
signed  by  six-and-thirty  Members  of  the  Sacred  College,  that 
henceforth  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  should  rank  as  a  Doctor  of 
the  Universal  Church.  To  the  four  great  Latin  pillars  of  tin* 
mighty  House  of  God  he  had  the  privilege  of  adding  a  fifth 
pillar.f  Oof  what  splendid  workmanship  are  they !  how  mas- 
sive their  construction  !  how  towering  their  height !  how  grandly 
they  seem  to  support  the  vast  fabric,  the  spreading  dome  of  the 
Holy  Ark — the  house  not  built  with  hands,  rooted  deep  down  in 
the  everlasting  hills!  Taking  them  in  their  order:  in  the  midst 
there  stands  the  sublime  Pontiff*  8.  Gregory  the  Great — a  J>ene- 
dictine  Pope,  if  ever  there  was  one — with  his  frank,  venerable, 
patriarchal  face,  representing  the  supreme  governing  power  of 
the  Church;  on  the  right  hand  is  the  stern  8.  Jerome,  ascetica I, 
deep  in  thought,  meditating  on  the  Sacred  Word  ;  on  the  left, 
the  majestic  8.  Ambrose,  pattern  of  bishops — of  bishops  who 
have  to  live  in  stormy  days,  and  to  control  them;  next  to  him 
comes  the  royal  Bishop  of  Hippo,  8.  Augustine,  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  8.  Paul,  with  the  love  of  a  8.  John,  and  with  the  hie 

of  a  Boanerges.:}:    How  mighty  is  he !     He  seems  to  guard  them 

« 

*  How  well  Totiron  Bpeaka:—  "  Conune  eette  doctrine,  si  souvent  lodee  par  eeui  qi 
Christ  a  etablia  lea  premier!  .111-.-  « 1 . -  la  Ftot,  rapandoil  Urns  lea  jours  de  novellee  lunrleres,  et 

Srocurott  al'Bglise  de  aouTeaoi  trtomphea  sin  »<•«  ennemls,  •ii<  recevotl  ante!  tons  lea  jours 
ea  tenioignages  plus  eclatans el  de  nouveam  litres  d'honnenr.  Dien  toujour*  admirable  dana 
aea  Saints,  aprea  situ-  aerri  da  certs  qn'll  ■  renin  ohoiair,  pour  (aire  connoitre  lea  veritea  da  La 
Religion,  e(  pour  expliquer  aux  Pidelealea  preocptes  de  aa  loi  pour  lit  gloireel  la oonaolation 

(li-  rBglise,  rail  ensuite  servir  le  temolgnage  de  eette  me Bglise,  pour  fair*  respecter  in 

satntete  <-t  la  doetrine  de  oenx  qu'il  Inl  a  donnas  pom  Pares  <-t  pom  Docteura,"    (lAo.  /..  Okay. 

III.,  p.  526-527.) 

t  !><•  Falloiix  points  out  well  the  state  of  society    wliieli   called    tor  a   inaiiit'e stat  ion  sneli  as 

tliis:— "Le  seudenie  siecle,"  lie  says,  "  tut  traYersc'  tout  entieT  par  trois  politiques  Men 
dlstinetea:  la  politique  protestante  qnl  s'agtte  oonvulslTemenl  dans  le  desordre  tutellectuel  et 
social;  le  raison  d'Btal  des  aouTerains,  qnl  arjgnmente,  oombal  on  pile,  selon  lea  ebanoea 
eccidentellea  do   moment:    la   resistance  de  I*  Bglise,  qui   lavoqne  des  principes  eternals  el 

divines."     fEUtoin  de  8aM  /'"    I'..   /v„„.  //..  /(.  MS.     Angers,  1844.) 

t  "  DanS  <e  ineine  Dec  ret,  i|iie  nons  troiiv  on-  lignC   pai    I  rente  cinq  <  .11  dinan  \     le  li.   Pontile, 
soil    pour  evcitel   de  plus  en  pins  le  y.ele    et     la    pole    d.s    l-'ideles  M>1(     pour   aulni  jser  da  \  a  • 

mi  tail  des  pins  adbnenj  a  notre  Saint,  accorde  plusieurs  Indulgences  ■<  tontea  les  persoi 
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all.  But  see  that  princely  form  approaching.  He  is  being  con- 
duett  m!  by  one  wearing  the  triple  crown,  a  man  looking  like  a 
priest-king,  with  his  blue  loving  eyes  and  flowing  beard.  The 
aureola  floats  around  the  head  <>f  either-  it  is  s.  Pius  V.  placing 
the  great  A.ngelical  amongst  tin*  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
S.  Augustine  and  W.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Thomas,  stand 
round  S.  Gregory  and  guard  the  See  of  Peter,  and  defend,  with 
the  ''Shield  of  Faith"  and  the  "  Breastplate  of  Justice,"  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord,  whilst  they  attack  and  put  to  flight  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  with  the  swift  "  Sword  of  the  Spirit."* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  S.  Pius  V.  fixes  the  Angelical  in  a  dis- 
tinct position  amongst  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church.  S.  Franci  s, 
in  the  person  of  that  liberal  and  magnificent  Pope,  Sixtus  V. 
(1588),  who  was  versed  not  only  in  the  poets,  but  also  in  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  discipline,  confirmed  the  action  of  his 
predecessor  regarding  the  Angelical,  and  declared  him  to  be  "the 
glory  of  his  Order  and  the  ornament  of  the  Church." 

Clement  VIII.  (1603)  issued  three  Briefs  in  honour  of  S.  Thomas. 
He  says  that  he  speaks  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Universal  Church,  when  he  makes  known  to  the 
Christian  world  what  great  results  have  accrued  to  true  religion 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint. f  Paul  V.  (1601)  confirms  all  that 
has  been  done  by  Clement,  and  compares  the  teachings  of 
S.  Thomas  to  a  great  warrior's  shield,  which  receives  and  w7ards 
off  the  thrusts  and  blows  made  at  the  Spouse  of  Christ  by  the 
enemies  of  Salvation.^  Alexander  VII.  (1660)  speaks  in  a 
similar  sense.  This  Pope  lived  in  cloudy  days.  The  blight  of 
heresy  had  cankered  many  promising  minds.     The  Five  famous 

de  inn  el  de  Paotre  sexe.  qui  ▼isiteronl  <lcvotemcnt  dans  l'Eglise  de  Saint  Dominique  a  Naples, 
lAutcl  <>u  la  Chapelle  de  .saint  Nicolas,  dana  laqneUe,  scion  lc  temoignage  de  I'Hiatotre,  la 
doctrine  do  Docteur  Angelique  a  6te*  mlraculeuaement  approuTee  par  t'Oraele  le  Jaaua-Cbria* 

cn  Croix:  In  quo  tcrkttOrit  Anyelici  doctrina  Salvatoris  cruciflxi  ore  (sicut  pia  testatur  historia) 
minihiiiter  probata  fiat."    (Tourou,  IAv.  V.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  527—528.) 

*  Pope  Pius,  in  the  Hull  "Mirabilis."  gives  his  reasons  tor  placing  the  Angelical  in  tliis  high 
position  amongst  the  peal  Latin  Doctors,  In  these  words  v-'rQaoniaia  omnTpotentia  Dei  prori- 
dentifl  factum  est.  n1  AngeUei  Doctorla  ri,  <t  reritate  doctrinn,  e\  eo  tempore,  quo  oeeleatibua 
oivibus  adacriptua  fuit,mnlta  quae  deineepa  exortss  sunt  bmreaea,  confuses  el  eonrteti 
parentur,  qnod  el  antea  ampe,  el  liquidb  nuper  in  aacria  Concilii  Tridentinl  decretia  apparnit: 
ejnadem  memoriam,  ouiua  meritia  orbis  terrarnm  ;i  peetiferia  quotkUe  erroiibua  Uoaratar, 
major!  ettatn  qnam  antea  grati,  el  all  animi  affecto  ooleudam  atatulmua     .  .     quemadmo- 

dnm  sanctorum  quatuor  BceleshB  Doctorum  t'estivitatcs."  {V nl.  Bullarium,  Ord.  FF.  PradicaL, 
Tom.   V.) 

\  After  quoting  many  savings  of  the  Popes  on  the  Angelical,  the  Vita  bursts  out  thus:— "O 
gloriosissituo  Dottore  gloria  tli  tntti  i  Dottori:  <>  erudimento  degll  eruditi,  e  quanto  ti  si  dere 
Sail]  Cattolioi,  poiehe  i  tool  senai  eh'aUe  eeritture  bal  dato,  ti  sono  stati  dal  Cielo  rirelatl;  Qm\\ 
lode  poaao  to  riirovare,  chc  pieuameutete  sioouvengal  won  diro  altro  aoL  ehe  taeella  luce, 
che  per  gU  oaonri  paaai  dalle  acritture  diaeorreudo  a  gniaa  dl  Bole  bal  quelle  Illuminate 

(Unique  ti  si  convicne  1'estcrioi'  tigura.  ehe  nel  ]><t  to  port  i  dipinta  del  Sole  :   poiehe  tu  dal  Ail  mo 

.Sole  illuininato  hai  tutti.  noi  aim  illustrati.     l'ercio  Co  partwolai  nieiite  ti  pri 
care  l'altissimo  DiO  per  me.  aCCi6  quauto  In  questo  tratlato  delle  virtu 
(lis  ina  Macsta.  e  che  apporti  utilita  aU'aniine   chriMianc  :   e  dl  quauto  h6  da  ragiona: 
sautissiina  vita,  sia  con  ogni  fcdelta  il.tto."     (See  Vita.  /'.  7.) 

X  Here   is  a  quotation  from   the  Brief.  "  Quantum  Prodesm,"  of  Paul  V.  (1601 
sitni  Catholics  tidci  athletse  Beat!  Thomce  Aquinatis,  cuius  scriptorum  cl>  peo  miliums  Bccleaia 

H.eieticoriiin    tela    fclicitcr    elitlit.    honores    et    \  cnerat  ioiicin   i:  uiR.giM|Ue    h. 

pluiiniiim  in   Domino  gaudemua,  c*  ii>,  qua-  atl   illius  honoreiu  devote  saucita  aunt,  Bl    tirmaat 

Ulibata  permaneant,  lioenter  Apoatolicae  Ormitatia  robur  adjleimua" 
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Propositions  of  Jansenius  had  to  be  condemned.  A  whole  school 
of  spreading,  corrupting  casuistry  had  grown  up  into  being.  The 
danger  had  to  be  met ;  and  the  wisdom  of  him  who,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  could,  on  account  of  his  position,  see  further  and 
more  distinctly  than  any  other,  found  no  better  way  of  confront- 
ing it  than  by  bringing  forth  the  weapons  furnished  by  S.  Thomas.* 
It  was  the  month  of  June.  The  Dominicans  had  assembled  in 
Rome  in  General  Chapter  (1656).  The  Holy  Father  took  advan- 
tage of  the  meeting.  He  addressed  a  Brief  to  them,  and 
instructed  them  to  select,  at  once,  their  most  able  theologians, 
And  these  he  commissioned  to  draw  out  a  work  on  Morals 
founded  on  Thomistic  principles — ex  severiori  et  tuta  Sancti 
Thwnce  doctrina — on  the  more  stern  and  safe  teaching  of 
S.  Thomas,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rush  and  now  of  the 
heaving  ocean  of  corruption.  Other  Pontiffs  might  be  mentioned, 
were  there  not  a  danger  of  wearying  the  reader:  Innocent  XII. 
(1694),  Benedict  XIII.  (1124),  and  Clement  XII.  (1133),  besides 
many  others  of  a  still  more  recent  date.f 

And  perhaps  the  two  latter  should  not  be  passed  over  with  so 
brief  a  notice.  They  seem  to  sum  up,  as  indeed  they  formally 
approve,  the  teaching  of  their  predecessors  regarding  the 
Angelical. 

Benedict  XIII.,  that  humble  Theatine,  ruled  the  Universal 
Church  in  times  of  great  danger.  The  scandals  created  by  the 
Jansenists  were  at  their  height,  and  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a  schism  which  might  have  broken  off  some  fair  provinces 
from  the  Church.  It  would  seem  that  whenever  any  theological 
calamity  greater  than  usual  threatened  Christianity,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  instinctively  turned  to  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  for  light. 
Indeed,  in  this  instance,  there  was  strong  reason  for  speaking  out 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Saint.  He  and  S.  Augustine  had  been 
first  misunderstood,  then  misinterpreted,  and  finally,  on  the  basis 
of  such  misinterpretation,  recklessly  condemned.^ 

*  In  hia  Brief  to  the  I tore  of  DoaTaio,  Pope  Alexander  apeaka  thus  (1880) :—"  Hon  dub!- 

tamua  qnln  prse  atngolai  i  aeleatfca,  pietatleque  radio,  aanatn  <-t  Incorruptam,  quelem  tot  Apoe- 

tolices  sciiis  declarati* a.  <-t  88.  Patrum  tradltloooa  requirnnt,  dootrinam  temper  amplexuri, 

et  advcrsiis  orthodoxaa  Eteligionla  boatea  defenauri  siiis,  nee  nou   pnuclariaaiiuorutn  Eccl 
CathoUeae  Doetorom  Auguaunl  et  Thomas  Aqntnatta  Inooncaaaa  tutiaaimaque  dogmata  aequi 
temper,  ut  aaaerltia,  ac  bnpenee  rerererl  rentia.    Quorum  profecto  aanotlaaimoruin  rirorum 
penea  oatholiooa  oniveraoa  (ngenla,  ct  omnem  laudeiri  rapergreaaa  noniina,  n<>\  i  pneeonil  oom 
mendatioue  non  egent." 

t  The   following  arc  the  words  made  use  of  by  Pope   Innocent    XII. :— "  ApoetoHoa  voh 

prim  am  iiiii'tm -itiiic  ii'inus,  ut  anblatia  eontentfonibua,   aapientiap,  qui  deonrannn  :i t «< ■  i< ■ 

paciAoaeat,  vaoetla  profltentea,  at  aaeeritta,  doctrlnem  pneclartaaimorum  Dootoram  Anguatinl 
el  Thome;  quorum  [lie  tantte  aoientte  rait,  u1  inter  magtetroa  optimoa  ettam  a  aoatria  praade- 
cessoribus  baberetur;  et  cqjua  doctrinam,  aecnndtnu  eorumdem  praedeeeeaorum  atatuta, 
Romana  aeqnltnr,  et  aervai  Eccleeia:  alter  ver.ieannl.-in  i>.i   Boclealam  elarifleat,  el   aaneta 

operation.'    I'uemi.lat         ....         Hon    limn    I'niv  eiMtas   realm   doct  I  in..-   'I 

merit,  aeoure  pugnabtt  contra  hoatea  orthodoxae  ti.lei  In  Bccleaite  glortam  et  sedlBeatlonem; 
e\eitai>it.|iie  in  dies  banc  Apoatolleam  aedem,  ut  oumulatina  el  proatel  paterme  charitatla 
offlcia."     (From  the  lin.  I  "  TrodUUL") 

X  it  may  be.  recalled  that  popea  Innocent  X., Innocent  XL, and  Alexander  nn..  often 
issued  Apostolical  letters  eetabliehing  Untveraittea  or  new  Cbalra  of  Theologj  In  Bnropeand 
America,  in  which  tbe  doctrines  of  8.  Thomas  of  Aquln  w.  i <   to  be  taught. 
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Pope  Benedict  XIII.  felt  that,  if  once  the  teaching  of  these  two 
mighty  Doctors  were  compromised,  great  spiritual  mnfusion  would 
ensue.  Redeemed  it  his  duty  to  speak  in  their  behalf  with  a 
clear  and  decided  voice.  He  addressed  a  Decree  to  the  whole 
Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  opposing  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  directed  against  the  theology  of  8.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas, 
llf  tells  them  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  be  astonished  if  (he 
Thomistic  doctrine  is  assailed,  seeing  that  the  Sacred  Oracles 
themselves,  and  the  Apostolical  decisions,  are  called  in  question 
every  day.  He  thinks  that  condition  of  mind  must  be  a  strange 
one  which  can  accuse  the  Dominicans  of  holding  errors  which  the 
Angelical  himself,  with  clear  principle  and  convincing  proof,  had 
refuted  long  before.*  "  For  by  a  singular  grace  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty,"  says  the  Pontiff,  "the  solidity  and  truth 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  have  upset,  not  only 
those  numberless  heresies  which  were  rife  before  his  birth,  but 
also  those  which  rose  up  after  his  death." 

After  encouraging  the  Dominican  Fathers  to  persevere  in  their 
ancient  doctrine  regarding  grace  and  predestination,  the  Pope 
says  :  "  Study,  without  ceasing,  the  works  of  your  Holy  Doctor. 
Exempt  from  every  sort  of  error,  and  more  brilliant  than  the 
sun,  they  spread  abroad,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  living 
illuminations  of  an  admirable  erudition.  Ever  faithfully 
attached  to  writings  which  are  a  secure  protection  against 
defection  from  the  Christian  faith,  continue  to  defend  the  holy 
verities  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  sound  morality."!  The 
Holy  Father  once  more  compares  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical 
to  the  sun  illuminating  the  whole  earth  ;  and  refers  to  the  mar- 
vellous manner  in  which  his  principles  are  capable  of  confronting 
the  newest  errors  of  the  day. X  He  continues :  "  We  confirm,  by 
our  Apostolical  authority,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  all  the 
constitutions,  letters,  or  briefs  which  our  predecessors  have  issued 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  renew  them,  in  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary, by  the  Brief  which  has  just  been  published. "§ 

*  "II  est  bieu  phis  surprenant,  quo  par  un  bizarre  travers  d.  sprit,  on  ait  voulu  ealomnior 
doctrine,  a  ['occasion  des  errenre  que  B.  Thomas  evolt  deja  r6fnteea  par  d«a  priucipea 
tree-clairs, et par des preuves  les  plus  couvatneantes :  <:u  par  an  shundler  ••tivi  <i<-  la  pro- 
vldeuce  du  Tontpuissant,  la  solidite*  et  la  verite  de  In  doctrine  dn  fioctcur  AngMique  out 
ooufoudu,  non  settlement  lea  heresies  sans  nombre,  qnl  aroienl  paru  kvant  sa  naisaanoe,  mala 
»  uoore  (••■lits  qui  se  sont  elevees  spree  *u  mort."    (Totirou.  i.iv.  r..  Okay.  TV,,  \ 

tTonron  gives  the  words   thus:— -ny   ceases  jamais   de  \<>u-  eppllquer  a  I'e'tnde  dea 
Outrages  de  votre  8.  Docteur;  exempts  de  Urate  sorte  d'erraur,  et  plus  brfllans  q 
lis  repaudenl  dans  rBgllaeSle  Jeans-Christ  les  vivos  ramierea  Atom   erudition  admit 
Toujours  Bdelemeut  attaches  a  des  Knits,  qui  sont   nm  jamais 

ecarter  de  la  dootrirte  ohretienne,  oontinnec  ■  defendre  lea  rentes  salntea  de  la  Religion,  et  U 
pure te  de  la  aalne  morale."    (Urn,  r..  Oaaax  /r../..  533.) 

t  ".Ki|uum  vero  trat.  ut   Angelica  doctriua  tanti   Doetoris  non 
eomila,  qme  soUs   instar  munduni   univerautn   illustraus   uberrima  elm-nanas  Kccleelas  bona 
peperlt,  paritqne  In  «li«*s  stngulos    multipliei    t'ruetu,  supremo  Ay< 
adversus  qnoaoumque  veto  qaoe  revinelt   ti.lissiuie  fauiul.. 

the   Bull  "  I'rrtioaa.") 

$  "  LiuMilontius  v.'io  a'stimaiioni..  argumeutura  in  ipaam  8.  Thomw  doetriiiam  i 
quo  Dsagia  magisque  Prstdieatomm  Ordo,  oaateriqne  orthodox!,  ac  vert  ipaiua  aectatorea  ad 
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If  Pope  Benedict  had  to  withstand  schism  and  the  Jansenists, 
his  successor,  Clement  XII.  (1730 — 1140),  had'  to  deal  with  the 
Freemasons  and  Voltaire.  A  severe,  just,  and  liberal  man,  a 
lover  of  the  poor  and  of  Christian  art,  he  did  not  forget  the 
highest  interests  of  religion  ;  and  seemed  to  feel,  like  so  ninny 
of  his  eminent  predecessors,  that  to  increase  the  honour  of  the 
Angelical  would  be  to  strengthen  the  principles  of  truth,  and  to 
confirm  the  teachers  of  the  Church  in  solid  and  splendid  learning. 

Indeed,  the  Pontiff  clearly  states  as  much  in  his  celebrated 
Bull  beginning  "  Verbo  Dei."  He  says  that,  when  the  corruption 
of  false  dogma  spreads  al  road  in  every  direction,  and  imperils 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  morality  of  Christians  whom  the  Lord  has 
confided  to  his  care,  then,  it  becomes  specially  his  duty  to  ho I<1 
up  to  admiration  those  Doctors  who  have  been  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  piety,  and  to  popularize  that  teaching  which, 
being  wholly  founded  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  treats  of  faith 
and  morals  in  a  solid  fashion,  equally  adapted  to  form  worthy 
ministers  of  the  Church,  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  souls.* 
"  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  our  prede- 
cessors," he  continues,  "  have  always  singled  out  B.  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  known  by  the  glorious  title  of  the  '  Angelical  Doctor.' 
The  just  praise  which  they  have  often  bestowed  upon  him  in 
their  decrees,  proves  clearly  enough  what  their  feelings  were. 
In  the  very  lifetime  of  S.  Thomas,  Pope  Alexander  IV.  admired 
the  treasure  of  science  with  which  Heaven  had  enriched  liini.f 
His  successors  thought  and  spoke  in  a  similar  strain :  John  X  XII., 
Clement  VI.,  Urban  V.,  Nicholas  V.,  Pius  IV.,  Blessed  Pius  V., 
Sixtus  V.,  Clement  VIII.,  Paul  V.,  Alexander  VII.,  Innocent  X  II., 
and  Benedict  XIII.,  all  have  approved  S.  Thomas  in  the  same 
way.  They  loved  to  put  him  in  the  sacred  fasti  of  the  Church, 
and  to  rank  him  amongst  such  great  Doctors  as  S.  Gregory, 
S.Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.Jerome."]:     Then,  expressing 

illiilH  sineeram  el  tiitain  piofesMonein  intlanilnclit  nr.  pradictas  munis  it  singula*  (lcccssorum 
liostroruin  constitutioncs.  littcras.  sen  lit  vocant  Previa,  nee  noli  omnia  et  singula  in  eis  con- 
tcirtfi,  suprcniA  qua  t'nii^iinnr  aurtoritate.  motu.  seientia  ft  deliberations  pramissis  compio- 
liainus.  ct  rursus,  i|ttatf  iiusopiis  liierit.  cum  i]>sisinct  editis  nupcr  a  nohis  listeria  mum  amiis." 
(Ibidem.) 

*  Tonron  remarks  tlius:— ;'  Clemens  XII.  ft  joindre  sou  mUrage  ft  eelui  de  sis  Predeeeteenrs. 
ct  ft  ii- 1  ul  ri-  un  noil  vi  a  u  t^moigOMe  de  la  trail  it  ion  ilu  Saint  Siege,  \  c.      I. a  liullc  i(iic  Sa  Sain  trie 

donna  if  vingt-huitieme  d'Aoul  mil  sept  cena  t rente  trola,  eal  encore  entre  lea  main*  de  tout  lis 

Fideles  :  il  sutlit  (If  la  lilt-  pour  sc  eonvaiiiere  par  sc  s  propies  veil  \,  ipn  Ii-  souv  crain  Pont  itc  ne 
)»ouvoit  parlcr  d'UUfl  inanierc  plus  decisive,  pour  donner  a  la  doctrine  de  notrc  Saint  (onto 
raiitoiite  (|U'f  lie  ni(;ritc  :  on  pour  lnettrc  liors  (If  (lout c  eelle  iliuit  la  pOHsc hhioii  lui  ctoit  ilij'i 
assuiff  de  puis  i>liisicurs  sireles.  Voici  lcs  paroles  (hi  S.  Pele:  files  n'oiit  point  hcsoiu  de  com- 
mcntaire."     ( l.'n-.  I'.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  535.)  . 

t  Vid.  Bullarium,  Ord.  FF.  I'nnlicat.,  Tom.  L,  p.  Mtj  also.  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  V.V/..  />.  ,  ft/  thix 
work.  Sec  lot  general  information  on  tliis  bead,  Prtgerio,  Lib.  /..  '■•m.  VII.,  i>.  39—00;  also. 
VVfiiifr.  iJer  lu-ilioe  Thomax  r<»i  A  Hand,  Mediate*  Capitel,  p.  871— 875  j    /."  80VUIU  'II""- 

Unique  de  Saint    Thomax,    pur   M.   1'Ahhe    Drioux.    Tom,    I..    Introduction,   t    II..  />.    lt>— -'•'>:    also 
Ilicionviiiiis    Vidimus,   De  D.  Thomas  Aquinat.  Itoctrina  it  Srri/itix,  Li''.   II.,  j>.  193-  I 
MDCC'XLllll. 

t  Frigerio  gfrea  tin-  authority  of  Diego  Morales  to  the  following  effect :— "  Peoero  mentione 

flndapassati  seeoli  del  detto  sermoin-  aleiini  nou  ineiio  autoi  ivoli.  chc  antichi  teolOft,  oil  re 
pin  altri  recati  da  Diego  Morales  nel  lihro  intitolato:  Laux  IHvi  Thorns.     Pu  per  tanh.  dfi  nu  de 
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his  ardent  desire  to  be  counted  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
had  done  BO  much  for  the  Angelical,  the  Pope  declares  that  a  1 1 
those  privileges  which  properly  belonged  to  the  universities  and 
houses  of  general  study  should,  through  the  plentitude  of  his 
Apostolic  power,  be  extended  for  the  future  to  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Dominicans  not  situate  in  an  University  town. 
One  simple  condition  was  exacted:  that  the  students  should 
study  theology  for  three  years,  and  follow  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  General  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  After  they  had  proved 
their  efficiency  by  an  examination,  the  Doctor's  Cap,  or  the 
Licentiate,  or  the  Bachelorship,  or  any  other  degree,  could  be 
freely  and  lawfully  conferred  upon  them.  "We  wisli  moreover," 
adds  the  Sovereign  Pontiff',  "  that  these  degrees  should  rank  with 
those  which  are  solemnly  granted  to  the  students  of  our  principal 
college  and  academy  of  the  Roman  '  Sapienza.'  "  The  Bull,  after 
according  further  privileges,  ends  by  declaring  that  nothing  can 
invalidate  or  annul  the  action  taken  by  the  Holy  See.  This 
Instrument  was  followed  by  a  Brief,  stating  that  the  Pontiff  con- 
firmed and  approved  anew,  all  the  eulogiums  and  approbations 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  passed  upon  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Thomistic  school.* 

At  the  risk  of  wearing  out  the  reader,  I  have  brought  forward 
these  clear  testimonies  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Church, 
respecting  the  position  and  merits  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  are  placed  too  high,  and  sweep  with  too  wide 
a  range  the  plane  of  theological  teaching,  to  be  seduced  by  party 
bias,  or  by  mere  subjective  feeling.  Their  voice  is  unmistakable. 
From  the  time  when  the  Angelical,  as  a  boy,  stood,  with  his 
mother  and  his  two  rough  soldier-brothers,  before  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  assembled  court,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  Christ  in  poverty,  and  to  live  unknownf — from  Innocent 
IV.  to  Benedict  XIII.,  we  find  one  Sovereign  Pontiff  echoing  the 
voice  of  the  other,  the  voice  becoming  clearer  and  the  echo  more 
articulate  as  it  approaches  the  present  day.     The  gentle  boy,  so 

siuio  Pontefiec  alia  sapientia <U  Salomone  la  dottrina  <u  s.  Tomaao  antipoata,  come  qnella,cbc 

ristrinse  in  rnaraviglloso  modo  il  pretioaoe'l  rago  de'quattro  eomml  Dottori,  la  1 mlltadl 

s.  Gregorio,  la  coploaa  facondia  d1  s.  ambrogto,  la  sottigliesza  <li  San'Agostiuo,  I'eruditioue  <li 
S.  Girolamo,  la  teologia  del  Nasianseno,  la  oloaofla  d'Ariatotele,  la  i>» »i i t i »-;»  di  PkUoiM 

(Lih.  /.,  Cap.   CI  I.,   n.  14,  p.  45—46.) 

*  Tin-  Ghnrefc  herself  epeaka  iims  of  the  anga HsaTa  aaaebina;:— "la  santa  Chie»aCati 
Ronmna,  la  qnale  dob  ba  mai  errato  ok  poo  errare  pai  esaere  daUo  Bpirito  Banto  guidata.  e 
gouTernata,  ba  sempre  approbate  la  dottrina  <li  8.  Tomaao  in  tuttl  i  ooDaegli,  n...  nel  >  ■■ 
l'attoa  Vienna,  in  Kinn/.a.  ncl  Conseglio  Laterano,  e  Tridentine,  ne  i  quali  CoiiMitli  In  tteiupro 
seguitata  la  dottrina  dl  san  Tomaao;  ne  ooaa  vanma  tii  determinata,  ebe  non  rasas  a qttella 
conforroe:  <•  percib  la  santa  ChJesa  oanta,  e  dloe: — Alma  mater  Bcclesia  Christ!  fandata 
■anguine  seeptra  oonsoendil  grandia  noi  i  Dooterte  lamina,    stilus  bsai  la,  ^rata  facundla,  oelaa 

lirma  si-nlfin  la.  kc"     <  I'itn.  p.  ■">.) 

t  s,  a.  yi..  p.  11:;— 114.    Tiiis  seema  t..  haw  w.  n 

Angelical    Had  he  Riven  wag   under  the  preasure,  hia  whole  life  wonld  have  l>« 
another  channel.     Bui  bis  firmness  whilst  it  Baved  him.  drew  upon  him  tin-  ntti'iition 
Pontiff  and  hia  Court ;  and  from  thai  daj   forth.  "  Borne*1  nerer  seema  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
atrong,  meek,  and  profound  young  Thomaa  of  Aqnino. 

34 
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serenely  explaining  the  high  heroism  of  his  heart,  becomes  "  the 
Prince  of  Theologians,"  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools,"  "  another 
Solomon,"  "the  glory  of  his  Order  and  the  ornament  of  the 
Church,"  "  a  Sun  illuminating  the  universal  Church,"  "  a  mighty 
Sword  dividing  heresies,"  "a  master  and  guide  in  Christian 
doctrine,"  "  exempt  from  all  errors,"  "more  brilliant  than  the 
Sun,"*  "  ranking  with  S.  Gregory,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Jerome  ;"  "  who  himself  alone  has  cast  a  greater  illumination 
on  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctors  taken  together,"  and  "  from 
whose  teaching  greater  advantage  may  be  gained  in  one  year, 
than  would  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  any  other  teachers 
were  they  to  be  studied  during  an  entire  life-time." 

The  force  of  this  testimony  is  cumulative.  The  Bull  of  canon- 
ization of  any  saint  speaks  with  generous  terms  of  his  sanctity 
and  works.  But  here  we  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  bright- 
shining  with  the  glow  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  and  Justice  on  them, 
witnesses  of  the  highest  order,  and  speaking  with  the  gravest 
responsibility,  and  trumpeting  forth  their  verdict,  like  the  Angels 
of  God,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

How  could  the  opinion  formed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  con- 
cerning the  Angelical,  and  then  stamped  by  them  on  the  intellect 
of  the  Church,  be  better  thrown  into  expression  than  by  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Centre  of  the  scholastic  system,  a  Prince  amongst 
theologians,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ?f 

What  the  Popes  have  taught,  councils  have  confirmed.  Bisho]  >s, 
theologians,  universities,  and  schools  would  naturally  be  guided 
by  the  voice  of  supreme  authority  in  the  momentous  matter  of 
theologic  truth.  The  mind  of  the  Angelical  would  gradually  seal 
itself  on  the  most  powerful  intelligences  in  the  Church.  Men 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  singular  power  of 
grasping  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  with  an  unrivalled  skill  in 
displaying  it  in  a  scientific  form.  His  very  genius  would  tell 
upon  the  mind  of  many  ages,  and  educate  the  theological  temper 
of  many  schools.]:    Just  as  the  "blind  man  who  lived  in  steep 

*  Here  are  some  of  the  terms  used   bj  differeni    writers  regarding  the  greatneaa  of  the 

Angelical :— "  Scholast  icorwin  Vexillarius."   "HoetTB  TBeologta  Flos," — "Vuidam.  <■<         H 
injiniiiiin  asset-it,  nihil  mediocre;    n&  totMM   wnwonaw,   <t   totum    j  i.,,,,,,,  ,„m 

ilirinii(iti.<  hiinMii  oompotm  dirit.  Plexlqne  oiimi-s,  Autj>{',  urn.  Alii  ingeuioaiMimuni,  ernditiaal- 
11 1  u  n  i.  el  CUl  in  pala-st  ra,  el  e\ercitat  ione  Scholast  ica  nemo  pro  \  hulls  nit  ;  ejllRque  Copiouissiiuaul, 

•olidam,  ct  Incredibilem  dootrinan  temper  m  urMdlcaeee,  el  landaas*  >poot«  sua  fatentur. 
Qnemadmoduni  el  nnnnuiii.  aid  mtm/t$m  ukm  awfl  <••  ioetlmt  tuUm    niMlom    rettgi 
(Hieronvnri  Vielmii,  •!•  i>.  Thnut  .i<im„.tt.  Dad  >>  8eriptU,  l.i>>.  ll..  />.  1*7.) 

t  It  may  possihly  be  objected  that,  a  ft  er  all.  tin-  words  of  tin-  Id. man  Pontiff*  regarding  the 

Angelical  are  rhetorical,  and  therefore  should  aot  be  taken  in  a  strict  and  literal  eenee.    To 

this  the  answer    seems    to    he    simple,  \  i/..  :   that     whether    rhetorical    or    not,  tin-    Popes   weio 
■peaking tn   the    style    of  the    Holy    See,  and    had    the    intention    of  COUVeyiUfl  sum.-  meaning. 
<  omna liny  one  piece  of  rhetoric  with   another,  taking  the   wot  ils  at  t  heir  low  est ,  t  he  language 
made  nae  Of  regarding  the    angelical    points   steadily    in    one   direction,  and    issues  in  on. 
\iz..  that  he  was  held  h.V  a  series   of  ahle  I'ont  ill's   to    he    the"  Prince   of  Theologian*,"      It  such 

•trong  language,  uttered  by  *o  many  Pope*,  ean  be  shown  to  have  been  used  of  any  other, 

then,  the  state  of  the  present    .-..,•    would    Change.      But  eim    it    be  shown/     It   w  mild  seem  not. 

■.ample,  how    wonderfully   Hie   Benin!  of  I'lato  coloured    the   speculations   Of 
Fathers   of  the   Church.     Stud.,    tin    Lioad    -ph -mini   mind   of  S.  Augustine.     Plato's  cl,\ation. 
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Chios,"  by  his  high  poetic  genius,  and  the  music  of  his  verse,  at 
Length,  after  he  had  been  taken  away,  came  to  live  in  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  Grecian  people,  moulding  their  minds  to 
aoble  deeds,  and  fashioning  their  hearts  to  martial  enterprises  ; 
or  as  Shakespeare,  and  Dryden,  and  Scott,  and  Gibbon,  and  Pope, 
and  Johnson,  as  each  of  these  in  his  measure  has  lent  his  colour 
to,  and  impressed  his  tone  on,  the  English  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  steeping  it  in  a  dye  which  adds  to  its  richness,  or  lending 
it  a  flexibility  and  suppleness  which  it  seemed  to  want  before  ; 
— just  as  in  literature,  so  is  it  in  theology  :*  the  master-mind 
asserts  itself  in  every  generation,  and  its  influence,  like  some 
delicate  aroma,  diffuses  itself  gradually  abroad,  and  lends  a 
special  character  and  fragrance  to  wide  and  divers  fields  of 
thought,  spreading  like  the  odour  of  the  jessamine  about  a  field 
of  flowers.  Whatever  is  mighty  or  lovely  in  nature,  art,  or  man, 
will,  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  finally 
assert  itself,  and  force  men  to  acknowledge  its  importance. 
Whatever  good  there  is  in  this  world,  though  it  may  have  to  bide 
its  time,  will,  in  the  long  run,  go  for  what  it  is  intrinsically 
worth.f 

Ho  with  the  great  Angelical.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  simply  did 
for  him  what  would  have  been  done  for  Homer,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Dante,  or  Goethe,  had  there  been  in  the  republic  of  letters  an 
unerring  judge  of  merit  in  high  poetic  art.  But  since  no  such 
potentate  exists,  these  great  masters  have  had  to  ebb  and  flow, 
to  rise  and  fall,  to  be^driven  hither  and  thither  with  the  popular 
wave  ;  till,  finally,  they  have  found  their  proper  place,  and  are 
now  fixed,  rock-like,  in  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  nations,  as 
the  great  masters  of  all  that  is  sweetest  in  song,  and  majestic  and 
beautiful  in  verse.J    The  divine  prudence  of  the  Church  does 

logfb,  anil  poetry  (though  Pluto  spoke  against  tlie  ;ut)  seem  to  live  in  tlie  intellect  and  fancy 
ox  the  great   Bishop  of  Hippo,  elevated,  and  purified,  and  rectified  i>y  Christianity.    Th< 

S.  AugYlStiDe  himself     What  Bit  W.  Hamilton  said  of  Aristotle   ean   truly,  in   a   modified  » 
he  said   of  him:—-   His  seal   is  upon  all   the  sciences,  and  his  speeulat  ions  have    mediately  or 
immediately,  determined  those  of  all  subsequent   thinkers.'      Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  the  Pagan 
-world,  amis.  Augustine  and   S.  Thomas,  in   the  Christ  ian,  seem   to  ha\e   had  no  rivals  in  their 
mastery  over  mind. 

Hencannol  eseape  the  power  that  is  upon  them.    They  must  breathe  the  atmospl 
created  before  they  were  horn.    The]   must  acknowledge  and  bend  to  that  which  is  gr< 

than  themselves,  and  which  finds  them  out  and  takes  possession   ot  them,  whether  they  w  ill  or 

no.    "  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  phraseology  and  diction  of  Shakespeare,  ot  the  Prate* 
formularies,  of  .Milton,  of  Pope,  of  Johnson's  TaMetalk,  and  ol   Walter  Beott,havt 
portion  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  household  words  of  which  perhaps  we  lit:. 

origin,  and  the  very  idioms  of  our    familiar   conversation.'-     (Newman's    LseSMTM   oh    Vnivrrxilif 
§  ///..  /'.  91—92.)     If  so  it  is  with  literature,  so.  also,  in  a  parallel  way  is  it  in  tin-  >.  1mm. Is. 
What    Pope    has   been    to   poetry,  that    S.  Thomas   has   beStl, and    much    more,   to    theological 
■peculation. 

t  This  is  a  great  principle,  a  sort   of  law  of  natuial  justice— each  thing  finds  its  own   \t 
Men,  in  this  respect,  are  like  water.    What  is  hollow  may  for  a  time  ascend,  indeed,  i:» 
the  taster  from  being  hollow,  hul  it  will  not  remain  on  high  tor  any  length  of  time,    it- 
comes,  and  11  collapses  and  falls  to  the  earth,  into  which  il  pci 

place,  and  took  it  :   when  a  man  has  found  his  place,  and  has  strength  of  mind  and  _ 
in  it.  then  he  is  in  his  vocation,  and  is  a  man  ot  power.     He  stands  on  Una  firma.  a 

what  he  has  to  trust.    Vanity  and  ambition  hear  men  awaj  (rest  port  into  the  open  perils  of  the 

lea.     How  many  have  foundered  with  all  sail  set  ! 

X  Think  of  the  Influent terted  i>\  Hestod,  and  bar  Euripides,  whose  verse* 

during  the  lifetime  of  their  author,  the  deli-ht  of  the  Athenians.     Will   HotMS  ami 
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not  leave  man  to  himself  in  matters  of  momentous  spiritual 
interest.  Religion  and  faith  may  not  be  trifled  with.  A  super- 
natural instinct  is  required  here.  It  is  the  high  office  of  the 
Church  to  point  out  the  teachers,  and  to  settle  the  classics  of 
theology.  She  is  the  strong  mother  of  men,  and  knows  her  own 
with  a  mother's  instinct.  She  is  never  at  a  loss.  Refined  by  a 
supernatural  culture  ;  elevated  in  taste  and  in  temper  by  con- 
tinual contact  with  all  that  is  pure  and  true  ;  certain  of  her 
position  ;  luminously  conscious  of  her  own  supernatural  policy  ;* 
reaching  from  end  to  end  sweetly  yet  mightily  ;  and  in  her 
majestic  bearing  and  her  imperial  advance,  as  she  passes  on  from 
age  to  age,  she  recognizes  her  true  champions,  and  through  the 
different  eras  of  her  history  singles  them  out  amongst  all  her 
children,  and  with  an  expression  of  graceful  triumph  crowns 
them  with  glory  as  the  pillars  of  her  throne.  Ignatius  and 
Clement,  Justin  and  Irenaeus,  Gregory  and  Cyprian,  Basil  and 
Augustine,  Eprphanius  and  Cassian,  Climacus  and  BoethlUB, 
Sophronius  and  Udephonsi is,  Damascene  and  Bede,  Mcephorus 
and  Alcuin,  follow  one  aiiother,  until  we  come  upon  si  nth  great 
mediaeval  luminaries  as  Anselm,  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.f  There  they  stand  out  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  those  mighty  men,  like  flaming  lights 
burning  one  beyond  the  other  in  the  distance,  till  at  last  they 
seem  lost  to  sight  amidst  the  glories  of  the  Resurrection — of  Christ 
rising  from  the  tomb.  With  her  Popes  ruling  and  guiding  her, 
with  her  Doctors  explaining  and  supporting  her,  with  her  1< 
of  brave  men  joyfully  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  her,  <  >r 
showing  forth  her  loveliness  in  the  practice  of  their  lives,  with 
such  majesty  in  her  movements,  with  such  nobility  in  her  mien, 
and  with  so  much  beauty  sweeping  her  train,  the  radiant  Spouse 
of  our  gracious  Saviour,  the  sweet  Mother  of  men,  like  the  day- 
spring  takes  possession  of  the  earth,  and  pours  out  upon  every 
creature  a  portion  of  her  benediction.     Her  advance  is  secure 

be   displaced?    Who  will  ever  take  Shakespeare's  place,  or  supplant  Milton,  or  1  >  I  * » t  out    the 
genlosof  Pope    whatever  we  may  timik  of  bis  personal  character  1    [■  not  the  fame  of  I 
embeddded  in  the  hearts  of  cultured  men,  M  that  it  can  never  be  expunged  .' 

•If  even  man,  with  all  his  darkness  and  passion,  has  Ma  light,  bow  much  more  then  must 
not  man's  Gtatd*  possess  an  illumination  .' — "  DaiiHiinc  lumiere  si  perienre  nous  voyOOS  les  regie* 
Invariable!  tie  no*  moors,  el  nous  voyona  qtfll  y  ■  des  ohoses  dun  devoir  indispensable.  .  .  . 
Am.si  oo  bommede  Men  laisse  regler  ferai  rionsel  de  la  poUeeans  lois  civiies; 

malsfl  r-eoute  en  hd-meme  one  loi  Inviolable,  qni  InidM  qu'llnefani  mire  tort  a  personne. 

I.'homme.  (|iii  voit   OM  I  6tites,  |>ar  eat  t  elites  m  JagC   luiineme,  el  se  eundamne.  qnand  U  s'.-n 
ecarte.    On  plutot,  ce  sont  ces  verites  qui  le  .indent,  puistpic  ce  n'eaf   pasellesqui  s'aeeommo- 
ii \  Jngements  humains,  maia  les  jugeinents  bnmains  qni  s'aooommodeni  belle*."    (VldL 
■  tede  la  Cotmaittance  de  Dieu,  Chap.  IV.) 

|  S.  Ignatius.    M.    WO.    .Int.,   A.I),    10";    S.  Clement,  BpSt  I'lt/nt    /•.'/  <stola»  8U08  gin 
A.D.  101:  S.  Just  inns,  M.  ob.  c.  a.  ltiti ;    S    Irenams.    /.'/-.   l.inj'hin.   <>/>rra  sua  grin ■■< 

g,  Gregoriua  Thanmat,  c  a.  M8j  s.  Cynrianus,  ftp.  <t  m.  <i.  lb]  ■.  s.  Baslll  apod 

s.  Angustinns,  Ep.  I]  :  8.  Bpipbanius,  a  aus,  Sfonoea.  e.  «.  434;  Jo. 

Climsy  Hoet  h ins,  i-hiitix.  a.  09  i ;   s.  Bonhrouius,  Ep.  Hitro*.  c  a.  650$  8.  Ildep- 

bonsns,  Ep.  I  •  mis,  Bfoa.a.754]  Beds  Veuerabills  a.  735;  8.  Nicepb 

Mciiinils.   />,  •  \nselinils.   /•;,  1 100       S.    ll.-i  nai  .h; 

'/.,«/.  1103;  s.  Tiioiuas  Ai|iiinas,  oni.  iu-<ui..n.  1974]  s.  Boaaventnra,  "  l'^"4. 
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with  a  Divine  security.  She  is  taught  of  heaven  in  whom  she 
may  confide.  She  knows  how  large,  how7  pure,  his  heart  must  be 
who  is  to  defend  her  truth,  to  expand  her  teaching,  and  to  pro- 
mote her  glory.  Never  once  has  she  slipped,  never  once  has  she 
ignored  or  passed  by  an  instrument  fitted  to  her  purpose.  Origen 
was  a  mighty  master  of  human  thought ;  Tertullian  was  a  strong 
athlete,  full  of  the  fierce  fire  of  an  eloquent  spirit ;  Lactantius, 
Eusebius,  and  Theodoret  were  able  men  ;  but  she  did  notch.  >«»>■> 
any  of  these,  though  she  still  made  use  of  them : — she  surrounded 
herself  \vith  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theolopus,  and 
S.  Chrysostom ;  with  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Gregory  the  Great:  with  S.  Bernard,  S.  Bonaventure,  and 
S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

When  she  points  out  the  Angelical  as  the  prince  of  scientific 
theologians,  and  entrusts  to  his  keeping  the  deep  mysteries  of 
her  life ;  when  she  confidently  hands  over  to  his  training  the 
children  of  her  womb,  those  who  have  been  bought  with  the 
life-blood  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  redeemed  by  the  humiliations 
of  the  Cross ;  when  she  confides  to  his  skill  the  issue  of  her 
high  cause  against  the  powers  of  earth  and  the  legions  of  hell 
— then,  surely,  there  is  no  extravagance  in  looking  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  her  mind,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  champions  who  have  taken  up  arms  in  her 
defence.f 

It  is  but  natural,  then,  since  the  Angelical  has  been  so  highly 
placed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  has  been  so  trusted  by  the 
Church,  that  his  influence  should  continually  make  itself  evident 
in  matters  of  theology,  especially  when  objections  have  to  be 
met,  truths  expanded,  and  enemies  reconciled.  Pope  Clement 
XII.  tells  us  how  his  teachings  have  been  held  in  reverence  by 
(Ecumenical  Councils.  Pope  Gregory  X.  looked  upon  the  Saint 
as  the  great  Latin  champion  against  the  Greeks. %    The  power  of 

*  The  four  great  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Chnroh  vert-  elevated  to  their  high  position  bj  Pope 
Boniface  vm.,  in  1298:    s.  Ambroehu,  Sp.  M edtoton.  (387):    8.  Htoroaymus,  J 
gustlnus,  Up.  Hippon.  (431):  S.  QregoriUB,  M.  /'"/"'  (Wi)«     Then  there  are  t!  •  .rs:  — 

s.  Athanasius,  Patr.  Alex,  (obiit,  373);    s.  Baatlins,  M.  B  (ottaa 

Nasianz.   (:t:ti»):    s.  Jo.  Chrvsostomns  (407).      More  recently  the  following  have  bean  made 
Doctors:— 8.  Hilarius,  E\>.  Pietav  (368),  ex  />•  u./r<.  29,  1851 

■  n.  (450);  s.  Leo,  M.  Papa  (440),  ex  Bulla  Benedieti  XIV.,  1754;  S.  Isidorus,  Bp.  Hi*]hL 
(636):  S.  Petroa  Damianus,  Card.  (1072).  ex  Dcrreto  Leant*  XII..  1H2H;  S.  Aiisrlmns,  Ep.  Cautuar. 
(WW):  s.  Bernardna  «L  (1153).  ex  Dee.  ra  >'/;/..  L830;  8.  Thorns  Aquiaaa,  Or* 

(1*74),  ex  Ootut  ra  Plan.,  1867;  8.  Bonaventnra.  Or*  Minor.  (1*74), «  Comet  Mati   r.,  oa.  1588; 
B,  Alphonana  Llgnorl  (17H7),  Ep.  S.  AgatK,  exDecreto  m  /.\..  M'irt.  23,  1071.  s 

i  How  jealous  the  Great  Hotter  is  of  her  children,  hoi?  she  scrutinizes  nml  tofts  their 
motives  and  their  actions  before  she  places  them  close  to  her  aide,  ia  clear  from  her  constant 
practice  In  elevating  them  to  the  honours  of  the    Doctorate  of   the  Universal  Chun 
"I/Bglise  se  montrafi   tree-difficile  dans  la  collation  de  <•<•  titre  d'honnenr;  eUe  l'a  refuses 
plnsienrs  ecrh  aina  eelebrea  qui  avaienl  rendu  ft  PBgUse  de  aignt  lltau, 

Drigene,  Laetanoe.  Busebe,  eveque  de  Oeaarea,  Theodoret,  eveque  di 
paroe  que,  malgre  lent  valour  litterairc  e1  tear  pi6t6,oea  auteurs,  n'ont  pas  constamnu 
l>ai  tout  e\|>lii|iie  !••  (lefendu  la  iloetrine  ehretienne  salon  I'eeprit   «le  I'Bgttse.    Onneleura 
(lonne  qne  le  titre  d'anteura  ecclesiastiques.sariptorM  soetasiaM  I  s4  on  M  les  a  traitea  que 
eoiuuie  de  savants  temoins."     (  M,i,nul  de  Patrolooie,  par  Alzojf,  trad,  par  Be'ltt,  $  i.p.  3.) 

t  "Qnand  il  s"auit  de  convoquer  la  second  concile  de  l.von.  le  pii|H  f're^oirei 
braf  partieulier  a  aainl  rhomas d'Aquin,  qu'll  rcgartlail  avec  raiatm  comasa ila 
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his  logic,  through  its  precision  and  its  force,  was  as  greatly  prized 
by  the  orthodox  as  it  was  dreaded  by  the  heretic.  His  spirit 
survived  in  his  children  ;  and  it  seemed  to  come  forth  and  mani- 
fest itself  with  remarkable  distinctness  in  the  person  of  John  of 
Montenigro,  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  Lombardy,  during 
the  Council  of  Florence  in  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 

John  of  Montenigro  had  been  selected  out  of  the  whole  army 
of  Catholic  theologians  and  Doctors  to  accomplish  a  most  difficult 
task.  He  was  considered  the  most  able  controversialist  of  that 
day.  The  subtlety  and  learning,  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  Greeks  had  to  be  confronted.  Truth  had  to  be  advanced, 
error  combated  successfully,  minds  conciliated.  The  intricate  and 
difficult  question  of  the  Procession  from  the  Father  and  Son,  with 
the  whole  array  of  reasons  and  authorities  on  both  sides,  had  to 
be  sifted,  adjusted,  and  explained.*  To  write  a  treatise,  or  to 
publish  a  book,  is  comparatively  an  easy  task.  Here,  mind  bad 
to  meet  mind,  sword  cross  sword  ;  a  duel  had  to  be  fought  on  a 
question  of  cardinal  importance,  in  presence  of  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  world.  John  of  Montenigro  would  want  all  the 
caution,  readiness,  and  wide  reading  of  a  S.  Thomas,  all  his 
dialectical  skill,  for  achieving  any  substantial  advantage.  What- 
ever was  the  breadth  of  his  acquirements,  he  came  off'  with  com- 
plete success.  lie  followed  the  advice  so  often  given  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  mind  of.  one 
great  man — and  that  one  man  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He 
drew  his  weapons  from  the  (i/mstcula  and  the  Sum  nut,  and  ;is 
if  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  he  entered  the  arena  with 
the  Greeks.  In  vain  that  shrewd,  able,  and  headstrong  Mark  <»f 
Ephesus  exerted  all  his  power  and  exhausted  all  his  skill.f  The 
luminous  words  of  Scripture,  the  steady  voice  of  tradition,  the 
force  of  theological  reason,  and  the  emphatic  words  of  8.  Basil 


•I.-  son  si.Tif.  on  fsp.-i ;iit  acanoonp  <!«■  >*<•*  huBttata  poor  oenraincre  lei  Greet  de  ■chiainc  ••( 
d'bereaie,  el  le«  ramener  fe  I'unlte.  Mala  <■<•  grand  homme  inournl  aur  aea  entrefaitea." 
(Drionx  Ln  Somme  Thdoloatque,  Tntrod.,  /-.  AT//.,-  *»•«•  aleo  Befele,  OonetiienaeaeMehie,  Jfcahater 
Band,  Achtunddriisaigstes  liuch,  <i  G76,  p.  115.) 

*  Touron  apeak* of  the  Provincial  than:— "On  \  rem  <iu<-  Jean  da  Moni  "Jolr,  Provincial 

dea  Domlniceina  <1<-   Lombardie,  <i»'  '•'"   Fhonnenr  <!<•  parler  daua  pluaieura  Seaeiona  i r 

expliquer  la  doctrine  eathoUque,  pronvd  si  olairemenl  par  I'Bcriture  <-t  la  Tradition,  par  i<- 
roome  dea  Perea  Greet,  anati-bleu  que  oar  d'exoellentea  raiaona  Theologiquea,  que  la 
Raint-BaprU  proeenoil  <ln  Per*  «t  <in  i-'iis:  qn'fl  reeeroil  I'Batre  de  I'un  el  de  rautre,  conime 
ii mi  Mill  prfnctpe,  <-t  par  ana  mama  operation,  qu'il  mil  lea  Schiaiuatiquea  liora  d'etal  <i<> 
repliquer.  Tout  eeque  Mare  oVBpheea  evoil  objecte  eontre  eel  Article  de  aotre  Pol,  oe  tcax  anl 
Theologies  le  refute  are©  taat  de  Force  el  de  aoHdltd,  qn'il  renniait  pluaieura  foia  an  tilem 
Prelal  !<•  ploa  ardent,  e!  le  phiH  opiniatie  dea  Greca."  (Approhut.  dr  hi  l>„rt.  />,■  s.  Thoman,  Liv. 
V.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  543.) 

t  ••  La  dteetpia  de  Bate!  Thomaa  rdpondU  parfartanieat  am  reaux  da  Papa,  <•<  a  Pattenta  da 

ton  I  le  Coiifilf.   Ilftalilit  ilf  iioir.  .'iiu  le  (lomin-  <atlioli.|Uf  Mir  |iliisi.iiis  I,- vt.sd.'  I  I'ivaimil.'.  x  Ion 

trils  avoic  nt  <•(<■  entendna  par  lea  ancient  Perea,  <i"i  aroienl  prlclde'  le  acbieme  de  Pbotiua,  <•  t 


(lout  in  doctrine  avoit  .-ic  dee-Ion  re©ue  eomma  ortliodoxe  par  toiitea  lea  Bglieet  d'Oriunl  <t 
d'Occident    Beprenanl  enanite  tont  ce  que  Marc  d'Rpbeae,  et  lea  antn  oienl  Juoqu'' 

alois  propoa^  centre  eette  rerttd;  oe  aeavanl  Tbeologlen  lit  reniarquer  aprfea  saint  Thoma 

Savnii  Ii  -  i'.  rea  Qreoa.  qui  onl  parle1  de  la  proeeation  <lu  Haint-Kaprit,  il  \  en  a  pluaieura  qui  out 
It  expreaaement.  qn'il  proceoe  du  PereetduPila;  d'antree,  qn'il  procede  du  Pere  par  la  PUaj 
qnelquea-una,  qu'il  procede  dv  Pile,  <•  t  par  le  Kiln:  <••■  qui  lait  le  miuu-  m-nu  toujouib  <  atholiqiM •.- 
lata.) 
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and  of  many  other  Fathers  of  the  Grecian  Church,  all  thrown  into 

the  form  of  Thomistic  defence,  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted 
even  by  the  combined  sagacity  and  energy  of  the  other  side. 
The  keen  and  obstinate  Mark  of  Ephesus  himself  was  more  than 
ones  silenced  by  the  overpowering  logic  of  the  Dominican.* 

John  of  Montenigro  committed  his  argument  to  writing,  and 
placed  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  western  and  eastern 
bishops,  and  of  their  respective  theologians.  Thus  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  weighing  and  studying  it  at  their  leisure.  They 
discovered  in  it  simply  an  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Angelical.  And  so  great  an  influence  did  it  eventually  e: 
upon  the  assembled  Fathers,  that  many  of  the  Greeks,  who 
ardently  desired  the  pacification  of  the  Church,  renounced  their 
error,  and  heartily  embraced  the  Latin  doctrine.  The  celebrated 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  George  Scholarins,  afterwards  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wished  for  an  amicable  understanding.  Mark 
of  Ephesus  alone  stood  out.  And  finally  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  was  signed  by  the  assembled  Fathers.  They 
gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  having  carried  them  so  far  toward  a 
reconciliation. 

The  influence  of  the  Angelical  was  not  lost  upon  the  Greeks. 
They  received  an  impulse  to  make  themselves  masters  of  his 
works.  They  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Summa,  in  the 
form  of  a  translation  by  Demetrius  Cydonins,  or,  as  some  affirm, 
by  Maximns  Planndes.f  They  also  possessed  copies  of  the 
"  Contra  Gentiles"  and  of  the  Tractate  against  their  own 
theology.  Gennadins,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  anxieties  of  his 
Patriarchate,  and  during  the  tumultuous  time  of  war,  found 
leisure  for  translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  Angelical  for 
the  benefit  of  Eastern  theologians.  Cardinal  Bessarion — who 
preferred  the  tranquillity  of  a  foreign  land  to  the  contentions 
and  uncertain  atmosphere  of  his  native  home — like  many  of  his 

*  In  Harduin,  John  is  introduced  thus:— '•  Itaque  feria  seeunda.  nn-nsis  Martii  die  sccnnda, 

oonvenit  Itertun  aeaaio  ascumenioa  Florentine.    Cumque  pnecediaaet  Papa,  abaentflma  ob  i 
dinem  Imperatore  noatro,  el  patrtarctaa:   (exceptia  entm  lUia  omnea  couveniinna:)  el  i 
online  couaedisaent,  aggreaaua  eat   diaputationem  hieromonaolina  quidam  uoniine  Joanw  », 
philoaophua  Latinorum,  el  dialectic®  peritisalmna.    Eic  ubi  aurrexlaeet,  el  itionie 

causa  inclinassct ,  Interrogai  it  Grsecoa  ilisputat  Lone  ooneiaa,  qna  ratioue  ealumnientur  8p 
Sancti jproeeeaionem  ex  rLHo.    [natitnii  rero  Bermonem  sunn*  in  hunc  modnni."    (8ee  Hardnin, 

/v..   OoncU.  Worm.,  8emfo  xrii..  <:.  p.  \w.)    Then  followa  an  account  of  tbe  •  • 
vcrsv,  well  worth  reading  on  account  of  tiie  great  skill  manifeated  b.v  John  of  Montenigro, 
(p.  190-310.) 

t  During  the  lifetime  of  the   Angelical,  his  WW!  islated   both  into 

Hebrew  and  into  Greek;  and  most  probably  his  trad.  C  IW  also.     ^ 

Bernardi  of  Gaillae,  who  died  in   1288,  soon  after  the  Bainfa  death,  translated  aevera] 

works  into  Greek;   hut  which  they  were  is  doubtful.     Wen  Von  DeiiietTU      ' 

einem  anr  Lyoner  Onion  aieh  bekennenden  Griechen  (am  l:!.">7)  existirt  eine  lVh<  i -■ 
Summa contra  Oenta,  ao  wie der  Opuac.  III.  und   LXIV.  [Roman  Edition];  ebeuaoeuie  V««i 
digung  dea  Opuac  l.  (Contr.  Kir.  Grs&c.)  gi  gen  die  Angrifft  or  ihni  iilM'i  - 

der  achismatischgesinnte  Planudea  (urn   1327  bliiheud)  die   Sum  ma    , 

Scholarina     .  bat  man  gleicbfalla  mehrere  Ueberaetaui  aden."    (Dtrhtilig* 

Thomas  von  Aquino 
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fellow-countrymen,  enriched  his  library  with  the  writings  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  Touron  speaks  of  a  large  quantity  of 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Cardinal,  all  of  them  being 
translations  of  "  S.  Thomas,"  which  were  extant  at  his  day  at 
Venice  in  the  library  of  S.  Mark's.* 

Other  services  rendered  by  the  writings  of  the  Saint,  did  space 
permit,  might  be  spoken  of  at  length.  For  instance,  at  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bale,  the  Angelical  was  repre- 
sented by  the  learned  Doctors  of  his  Order.  Eight  Domini  can 
theologians,  headed  by  their  General,  and  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Sut/wia,  illuminated  the  Council  of  Pisa  by 
their  wisdom.  Louis  of  Valladolid,  and  John  of  Podomitis, 
impressed  the  Fathers  of  Constance  with  the  depth  of  their 
theologic  lore;  whilst  John  of  Ragusa,  Nicholas  Jacquier,  and 
Henry  Kalteisen,  in  the  great  assembly  at  Bale,  above  all  others 
proved  how  great  a  light  may  be  cast  upon  delicate  matters  of 
theology  by  those  who  possess  a  wide  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  faith.f 

The  learned  Cardinal  de  Cusa  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
Saint.  He  was  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  into  Germany  to  revive 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  clergy.  He  .presided  as  Papal 
Legate  at  a  Council  held  at  Cologne  in  1452.  And  his  view  of 
the  best  method  of  effecting  his  purpose  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  reputation  of  s.  Thomas.  Be  strongly  and  emphatically 
recommended  the  teachings  of  the  Saint.  "We  approve  and 
highly  esteem,"  says  the  Council,  filled  with  his  spirit,  "th* 
teachings  of  8.  Thomas  on  the  Faith  and  the  Sacraments  ;  and  we 
wish  and  desire  them  to  be  read  in  diocesan  synods  ;  and  more- 
over we  order  all  those  having  the  cure  of  souls  to  keep  at  hand, 
and  deeply  to  study,  that  portion  of  the  Summa  which  treats  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament s."+ 

Nor  did  lapse  of  time  seem  to  diminish,  it  appears  rather  to 
have  increased,  the  influence  of  the  Angelical.  The  power  of  his 
mind  over  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545 — 1508)  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.     And  indeed  that  great  CEcumenical  Synod,  if  it  is 


*  ••  <Vn\  ii'cnin-  lei  Greet,  qui  aroienl  para  lee  pint  sella  pour  fnnion,  el  qui  pour  oette 
raiaon  aitnerent  mieua  a'arreter  en  [talie,  quede  Inconatance.  el  :i  la  rareur  dee 

Scbiamatiquee  d'Orlent,  ne  furenl  paa  molus  attentlfa  a  enricbir  leura  BibUotbequee,  on  leura 
Cabineta,  de  pluateuxa  OuYragea  do  Saint  Doeteur,  qu'ib)  Brenl  traduire  en  Oreo:  on  peul  en 
Jnger  par  le  grand  aombre  de  ceuj  qn'ou  \  atl  encore  •  teniae,  parml  lea  lianuacrita  du  Cardinal 
Beaaarion."     (Touron,   Awrrobat.de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Thomas  <F  Aquin,  Ltv.   r.,  Chap.  II..  , 

t  Alter  making  mention  of  tlw.se  Theologians,  Drioux  says:— "Le  oelebre  eliancelii  I 

tit  ii'aiiii-nr  parat&e  1'oattme  Urate  partieuuere  qu'Uarait  pour  le  saint  doeteur,  dana  ondla- 
eonra  <iu'il  prononea  an  ooncile  de  Bale  '  </in-  aoa  adTeraairea  dit-il,  ae  gardenl  blen  de  preferer 

leurs  iil.'-es  au\  sentiments  et  a  la  doctrine  de  saint  Thomas  el  dea  anlies  saints  doeteiirs  dont 

i 'a u tin  ite  est  si  reopeetee  dana  I'egHae qu'll  n'eaf  point  pennia de  conibattre  ce qn'lla enat  I 
dun  eominnn  aeeonl.' "    (Si  Verne  Pitmitr,  IntnkL,  p.  JLIX.) 

%  "  insuper  laodamna el  legl  mandamna  in  aynodla  dtoceaanorura  HbeUnm  aanetl  Thoipai 
de  Aquino,  da  artienUa  Hdel  el  aacramentia  eccleebn;  quodqne  pnsdpiatur  curat  la,  ul  partena 
qua!  '    i   de  aacrameutta,  babeanl  et   Btndeant  diligenter."    Harduln 
IX.,  atatuta  in  Ooaeflto  lYouaaateM  Ookmientl,  an.  I48t,p.  138.) 
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not  fanciful  to  say  so,  seems  to  hold  amongst  the  Councils  a  place 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Summa  Theologica  holds  in  relation 
to  the  teachings  which  preceded  it.*  As  the  Angelical,  with  his 
singularly  architectonic  mind,  appears  in  his  great  scientific  work 
to  sum  up  into  one  all  the  theology  that  went  before  him  ;  so,  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  we  find  a  synthesis  of  all  the  preceding 
Councils  ;  a  masterly  summary  of  all  those  definitions  which  bad 
distinctly  drawn  the  line  where  error  was  endeavouring  to  tee 
itself  with  truth — a  line  which,  whilst  it  encircled  round  the 
faith,  served  to  point  out  the  impertinent  encroachments  of  mere 
human  ingenuity.  If  the  Council  of  Florence  is  to  be  considered 
the  summary  of  Eastern  Councils,  Trent,  surely,  is  the  summary 
of  all.  Nicsea,  Ephesus,  and  Lateran,  Orange,  Vienue,  and 
Toledo,  are  represented  here,  and  are  confirmed.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  world  had  sunk  into  something 
resembling  a  spiritual  lethargy.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  become 
l»i  mi  limbed  by  material  prosperity  and  commercial  rivalries. 
England  was  in  the  arms  of  heresy  and  schism.  Germany  had 
Bent  forth  its  flight  of  spiritual  locusts,  which  threatened  to  eat 
up  the  fair  fields  of  genuine  Christianity ,f  The  human  element 
in  the  Church  herself  required  cleansing  and  elevating.  A  new 
enemy  had  to  be  confronted.  The  supreme  authority  itself  was 
called  into  question,  and  was  denied.  And  thus  during  eighteen 
long  years,  with  many  interruptions,  did  the  Church  labour  at 
her  gigantic  work,  collecting  her  powers  together  to  meet  the 
world,  and  preparing  herself  to  issue  forth  refreshed  on  her  great 
career  of  regeneration  !  For  three  hundred  years  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  given  rule  to  the  Universal  Church  ;  and  the  (Ecume- 
nical Council  of  the  Vatican  merely  completes  a  work  wrhich  was 
initiated  then.]: 

*  Pallaviciuo,  in  his  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento,  gives  this  proposition  of  Boave,  which  Bays 
that  thr  Scholastics  "  hnnno  futto  fonthnm-vto  delta  <l<>ttriiin  rrisiiuna  la  ftlotiojia  cTArutoteU,  e 
lasciato  la  Scrittitrn,  e  jxisto  tntto  in  mutHo  sin  si  wutttr  i/uistione,  sevi  sia  Dio,  e  dUputarlo  dambe  le 
parti."     Ho  answers  thus,  speaking  of  tin-  Angelical :— "  Dove   BfttJ  >i   trova.  die  ^li  Seolastici 

pougano  per  fondamento  Arlstotele  e  uon  la  Scrittural    Ron  h>  Impugnarono  eaai  nolv< 

inente    intorno   all'etet nita    del    ltioiido,    al    lieeessario    operar    di    Mo,    aVimpoSSibiHta   dell* 

»ne,  e  ad  altri  gravissimi    puuti   ne'quali  il  fece  abbagliare  la  debolessa  dell 
popille  rispetto  agH  ai>issi  della  luce  (Urinal    Ban  Tonunaao  Principe  <\<  ci  nou 

Insegna  tante  volte,  one  i  foudamenti  della  Saora  Sciensa  nou  Bono  le  uatun 
BOOTS  -natmali  rivclazioni  .'"     ( I'ar.  I.,  Libro  VII.,  Otp.  A/I'.,  p.  653.     Roma,  MDVLVII.) 

t "  The  greatness  of  the  work  wiiicii  Trent  had  to  aoo— ipHsh  may  be  ■—wired  b 

trials,  interruptions,  and  jealousies  which  the  powers  ot  the  world  raised  np  around  it.  The 
\.r.\  difficulties  it  had  to  meet  with,  wire  a  Bigu  of  its  necessity.      I"  ■  D  WM  hchl  in 

the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  in  1545,    The  one  grand  blow  to  the  error  of  the  da}  Isco 

that  nohle  declaration  of  authority,  viz.  :   that   to   the   Holy  Church   alone    It 

of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Saeivd  ];....ks.  and  that  the  Scriptures  should 

interpreted  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Pathers.  The  Couucd  was  closed, 
after  many  weary  interruptions,  in  1MB,  in  the  1'ontiticate  of  Pius  IV. 

%  What  an  impetus  was  given  hy  the  Co\incil  of  Trent  to  Kcclcsiastical  legislation,  is 
evident  from  the  many    Provincial   Synods   which   follow. 

dinni'min  OoncUU  'l'riiirntiiii  ( int,  r/m  inn)  j  speaks  for  Itself.    Then  s.  Charles  Mirew 

new  life  Into  the  clergy.    The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  themselves  were  active  legislate:  - 

I'ius  V.  (1566— 1518),  Oregon  XIII.  (1572  I  m nt  XII. 

and,  above  all,  thai   great  Jurist,  Benedict   XIV.,  bj   bis  Uotuiitntiotu,  did  much  tofurthet 
designs  of  the  Holy  Council. 

How  little  do  clever  Protestants  understand  the  vitality  of  th>  Catholic  Cknrekl    "Tno 
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And  in  fact  the  ruling  minds  at  Trent  were  those  which  had 
been  moulded  by  the  great  principles  embedded  in  the  Summa, 
The  spirit  of  8.  Thomas  lived  in  its  Sessions,  and  seems  to  have 
formulated  its  Decrees.  There  is  a  completeness,  an  unity,  a 
scientific  proportion  about  them,  which  speak  emphatically  of  the 
mind  of  the  Angelical. 

And  there  are  not  wanting  weighty  witnesses  to  testify  to  the 
influence  he  exerted  there.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Vincent 
Justiniani,  who  assisted  at  the  Council,  calls  the  Angelical  "the 
Oracle  of  the  Fathers."  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  had  been  obliged, 
from  his  position,  to  study  deeply  the  action  of  the  Council, 
affirms  that  its  Decrees  are  evidences  unmistakable  of  how  the 
teaching  of  the  Angelical  was  constructed  for  confronting  heresies 
and  dissipating  errors.*  The  eloquent  Bossuet  declares  that,  on 
the  important  question  of  Justification,  the  words  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  are  in  reality  simply  a  tissue  formed  from  the  writings 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Cardinal  Baronius  affirms  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  throw  into  words  the  expression*  of 
admiration  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  when  speaking  of  S.  Thomas,  or  to  recall  all  they  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  scientific  teaching. 

One  fact  vouches  for  itself,  and  speaks  to  the  whole  worlds 
On  the  table  of  the  Council  were  placed,  conspicuously,  three 
books:  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Decrees  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
&umma  rri/>  4offica  of  8.  Thomas.f 

The  honour  thus  accorded  to  the  Snnim<t  before  the  world  was 
simply  an  external  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of  the  Fathers. 
F.  Camblat  says  that  the  theologians  of  the  Council  made  a  point 
of  consulting  it  whenever  any  difficulty  arose.  The  prelates 
never  dared  to  come  to  any  decision  before  they  had  learnt  the 
mind  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  nor  would  they  formulate  a 
single  Decree  that  was  in  any  way  at  variance  with  his  teaching. 


Council  <>t  Ni. •;.;,.•'  mi i.i  Dean  Stanley  in  1862,  "lathe  first  '  Genera]  Council '— the  fiwt  of  those 
long  aeries  of  eighteen  synods  which  ended,  and  in  all  probability  baa  anded  fur  ever,  in  the 
Council  of  Trent?'  urn  Church,  Led.  II.,  p.  C6.    Second  sdUion.) 

*  The  BollandiatagiTC  an  interesting  aooonat  of  this  Pope's  love  of  the  Angelical :—"  Et 
ciini  Pins  easel  s.  TnomaB  Aqulnetla  aootrinn  studiossimns,  in  enmque  afflceretur  Dictate 
singular!,  nt  ejus  festos  dux  in  Segno  Reapolitano  celebraretur,  reliquia  vero  Christianl  orbia 
in  regionlbua  tamquam  nniua  ex  qnasnor  Beclesiee  Doctoribua  recoleretur,  graviaeimo  decreto 
constituit;  ;i<-  septenoa  «•!  arapliua  annea  indnlgentfae  singulis,  ejua  aaccllum  Efeapoll  ad 
s.  Dosniniei  cauaa  relhrlonla  Invlseutlbue,  trlbuii  (quo  loco  videlicet  ejus  sauoti  viri  doctrine, 
ex  ore  Chiistl  de  oruoe  admirablliter  enn  alloquentls,  divinltua  oomprobata  hilt)  allii 
locis oentenos  dies  tantum  conci  d.  BolL,  Vol  XIV.,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  r.  Papa, 

innt.  .loan.  Anion.  Qabutio,  ''"/<.  VI.,  n.  63,  p.  636.) 

t  "On  v  x  i t  M  Soniinc  da  TheologiS    snr   uiic  nirmc  table.  I    v'Ai-  de   la  saint.-    Bible,  i»«.ur 

servti  sans  donte  d'explieation  ••!  ih-  Commentaire  'in  texte  sacre.    11  eonvenott,  el  ii  stoit 
joste  (dH  mi  Autenr  qui  1:1 1 »i»«»t-t <-  Is  (ait)  que  lea  Onrragea  du   Docteur  Angelique   fl 
places  ri' abort  aprea  lea  Lirres  divius:  'Fide  digniasinii  retulerunt  in  magna:  Aulas  medio.  uM 
<  rant   eongregau  sanotaj   Tridentlna;   Bynodl    rebgioaiasinii    Pneaules,    i>-  dnctiaaimi   Pa 
menaani  extinaae  sacro   Libronim  pondere  gravem,  in  qua  hi  sacrl  Codicea  oonspietabantur, 

Scripture,  Deereta   Pontifloom.  el   sancti  Thomas  Summa       .       .       .       Expands  <im> 
honors baoita,  qua) inter Codlcei  iinnms  aumeratur.    Par  eral  nt  poai  dirinos  Libros  ange* 

eenaerentuf."    (Tonron,  Cto  V, .Chap,  i //../<.  547.) 
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A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  twenty-first  Session 
of  tlif  Council  (July  6,  1562).  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
Decrees  which  had  been  prepared  were  about  to  be  solemnly 
recited  before  the  Fathers,  and  published  in  the  Council,  the 
Archbishop.)  of  Grenada  suddenly  stopped  the  whole  proceeding. 
Some  theologians  wished  to  append  to  the  first  nhapter  certain 
views  regarding  Communion  under  both  kinds,  which  he  con- 
sidered were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  8t  Thomas.*  This  was 
too  grave  an  objection  to  be  carelessly  passed  by.  The  solemn 
order  of  the  proceedings  was  interrupted.  The  Summa  was 
called  for.  The  passage  referred  to  by  the  Archbishop  was  read 
out  before  the  Fathers.  The  case  seemed  doubtful.  They  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  off-hand  as  to  whether  the  Decree  was 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Angelical  or  not.  As  the 
more  prudent  course,  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  its 
promulgation  should  be  postponed  to  the  twenty-second  Session. 
In  the  meantime  the  difficulties  were  solved,  and  finally,  two 
months  later,  the  Decree  was  read,  confirmed,  and  published  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  it  has  been  committed  to  us.f  How 
different  a  spirit  is  this  from  that  which  animated  the  father  of 
the  Reformation  !  In  the  one  case,  the  greatest  theologians  pause, 
and  bow  to  the  teaching  of  a  simple  Doctor;  in  the  other,  an 
apostate  friar  defies  the  Mother  which  gave  him  spiritual  birth, 
and  raises  a  revolt,  of  which  he  himself  did  not  see  the  final 
issue.J 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  assem- 
bly is  to  study  the  speeches  of  the  orators  who  address  it  with 
applause.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  valuable  oration,  pronounn  >d 
in  presence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  orator  was  a  Spanish  Doctor,  theologian 
to  Philip  II.  the  Catholic  king  ;  his  name,  Master  John  Gallio  de 

*  Pallavicino  Rives  the  whole  question  at  length.  As  a  sample:— "  Intoriio  alia  prima 
difficolta  iii  risposto.  che  malagevolmente  potevaal  difflnire,  quelle  parole  della  oena  da  i 

esser  indirizzate  .solo  a^'li  Apostoli.  e«l  in  lorn  a'Saeerdot  i :  <|ii:iinlo  si  trovavano  tanti  Dottori, 
tin  ijMali  citavasi  anror  San    TomitlMO,  el'e   le   stendiv  alio  a^li  altri.     Onde  la  sposizione  eon- 

traiia.  benohe  nou    fosse    dannerole,   non   al   doreva    pertuttoeid   propone  ■)  ruin    • 
maggiormente  che  8au   Paolo  a  Coiiuti.j  muni  qnesta  IstUnskrae  rattaai  nella  «<na.  ooaac 
oomune  a  Sacerdotl  <<l  a' Laid:  Pertanto  non  poter  il  Condlio  tar  megUo  aopra  •  t  i  eio,  ebe, 
laaciando   a    clascnna   Interpretations  il  mo   statu,  fbndar   resclnaione  <li  quella  m ■>  • 
nniveraale  che  j;li  Brctici  affermavano  d'amendue  le  apecte  :  nelPautorlta  e  Delia  conauetudlne 
della  Chieaa."    flatoria  del  Coned  (N  Trmto,  far.  //.,  LH-.  Mil.,  r,,,,,  a/..  „.  Eft,  j>.  ti2.) 

t  "Audi to  S.  Thoniie    nomine,"  says  Natalia  Alexand.  i  •  st    ad    .xaini'ii    iterum 

rerooaada.  Buapenaum  Itaque  decretum  est.  dome  diseuKso  doctoris  augHiei  loco,  notuaa 
omnibus  patribus  fuit,  non  pugnare  cum  dootrlna  B>Thoaaa>j  tonoqa*  eanon  editua  oai,  qui  in 
ilia  aeaatone  aeoundua  legitux  hoc  tenon-:    .si  <i*ii» dixrrit.  Mi*  mrl  U  in  mram  eommtmo- 

rationem,  Christum  non  institui.ise  npontoloa  mcrrtlotes,  out  non  ordinone,  ut  Iptt  atNfW  *" 
offtrrent  corjms  et  sanguinem  mum,  anathema  sit."    (Natalia  Alexander,  Twin.  XVI..  Dutrrt  IV.. 
Art  XIV.,  p.  159.) 

t  Driotu  sivs  of  the  intiuence  of  s.  Thonuw'fl  teaching  In  the  Ommen  of  Trent :— -  An  eot 

ilc  Trente.  on   irndit  &  Saint   Thomas  des  lionneui.-  luouta.     All   milieu  d( 

anile  oil  le  coucile  a'asseinblail  on  voyail  sa  Romnti  Bur  mif  menu 

Bible.     Le  saint  docteui  tut.  a\i  <•  saint  AugUStin,  I'Atne  di  •'•  •        I  •  -  •'• 

quelle  rendil  rat  la  justification,  aur  la  Brace,  le  libre  arbltre,  et  sur  tons  lea  autn 
dogmeetde  morale,  ne  aont,  eomme  dM  Boasnet,  qnfna  Hi  •  de  1'ecole." 

"- .  Tom.  [.,  Introduction,  p.  30.) 
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Burgos  ;  and  the  subject  of  his  sermon  was  S.  Thomas.  After 
speaking  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  the  Saint,  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  teaching,  and  of  the  value  of  his  works,  lie  continues  some- 
what to  this  effect : — 

"  8,  Thomas  had  not  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  a 
General  Council  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  still  lives  on  after  his 
death.  He  is  present  with  you  in  the  spiritual  treasures  of  his 
teaching,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  you  as  a  rich  inheritance. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  feel  assured  that  no  Council 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  Church,  since  his  blessed  death,  at 
which  the  Doctor  Saint  has  not  been  present  and  has  not  been 
consulted.  Without  speaking  of  other  Councils,  why  do  we  not 
publish  in  his  praise  what  we  see  and  hear — what  passes  every 
day  under  our  eyes  in  this  Assembly  ?*  Call  to  mind  the  wise 
rules  which  you  follow,  and  the  order  which  is  observed  in  your 
meeting.  Amongst  so  great  a  number  of  distinguished  men  and 
learned  Doctors,  whose  intelligence  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
Church,  is  there  one  who  does  not  use  the  authority  <4f  8.  Thomas 
as  a  precious  stone  to  add  lustre  to  his  speech?  In  the  most 
secret  sanctuary,  where  the  Fathers  discuss  with  so  much  pre- 
cision and  so  much  dignity  the  highest  matters  of  religion,  how 
often  has  not  the  Holy  Doctor  been  consulted  ?  If  any  doubt 
arise,  any  difficulty,  any  variance  in  opinion,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  truth  should  be  interpreted,  is  not  S.  Thomas  always  the 
umpire  in  the  dispute,  and  his  doctrine  the  test  for  determining 
the  difference  ?  Do  you  not  make  profession  to  abide  by  his 
opinion  P" 

The  orator  then  goes  on  to  express  his  firm  belief  that  those 
theologians  who  stand  by  S.  Thomas  need  never  fear  that  the 
Council  will  decide  against  them,f  and  he  concludes  by  thanking 
the  assembled  Fathers  for  the  honour  they  had  shown  to  the 
Angelical.  "  The  name  of  the  Angelical  Doctor,"  he  says, 
"  already  so  renowned  throughout  the  Christian  world,  will  be 
held  in  still  greater  veneration  by  posterity  on  account  of  the 


*  This  is  part  of  Gallio's  discourse :— "  Nulla  proinde  ab  ejus  folic!  transitu  concilia  tine 
R.  Ductule  cclcluata  .sunt  :   nt  cniiii  d«  ceteris  .silcam.  QUOd  auilimus    quod  \  idcnius.  quod  maiii- 

buanoetrla  oontreotamus, qutdni  aperteToec  ad  ejus  Laudem  testemurl  Vestra  comltia  per- 
pendite.    Kx  plnrhno  eoque  bonorebili  dootorum  ocetu,  quotusquisque  consul  tor  acoedit,  qui 

divi  Tlioma-  aucturitatc  vcluti  splcuilenlc  gamma  .siiaui  scntcnt  lain  nun  exoruel  !     At  in  consul- 

tissimu  patrnm  consessu  doctor  hie  sententiam  rogatna  Erequentiaeime  oenaet,  ad  qnemai  a<i 
Lydinm  b>pidem,  si  quid  ambiguitatla  anl  eontrorerain  fueril  exortum,  oomrannlbua  rotti 
referendum  existimeua,  it  qui  cum  mi  plaeiti  petronura  obtinnerit,  Incertam  Judlciorum  aleaa 

nun  sit    haUiturus,  (|iiin   secundum  cum   scntcntia  tcrcnila  sit."     (V'hl.  Natalis  Alexander.  Tom, 

at/.,  Mawrt  vi.,  .tit.  .xir..  /-. 

t  "  Kntin  apr.s  avoir  assure  que  celui  <lcs  Theolo-ien.M,  <|ui  est  certain  il'avoir  saint  Thomas 

pour  ltd,  uc  craiitt  point  que  laaeciaiondu  ConeileaoH  Jamais  contralre  a  aon  a  via;  KOratear 
adreaaeeea  parolee  k  tona  lea  Peres  de  eette  angnateel  tainte  Aaeemblee:  'Je  pnia  done  dele 
pari  de  tool  mon  Ordre,  voua  rendrede  Lrea-bumblea  actions  •  ee  que  le  nom  da 

Docteur  Angdllqne,  deja  si  oeiebre  dana  tout  lemonde  Chretien,  le  sera  encore  plus  a  la  i>es 
1 1- 1  itc.  par  t'nonneur  el  le  oulte  que  roua  lui  rendei: '  Atqne  adeo  liujua  Beligionia  nomin< 
viaalnue  veetra  aucioritati  gratiaa  agere  lioeat,  qnod  Doctoris  Thoniaa  no  men  itblqiie  c<  li 
mum,  vestiH  in  cum   obaervantia  eelebriua   poaterltati   reliqueritta."     (Touron,    /."■.  r.,(l„n,. 
I  //.    p.  MO.) 
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honour  and  the  cultus  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  him  here." 

Nor  is  all  this  the  florid  unreality  of  high-flown  rhetoric.*  In 
form  there  may  appear  to  be  some  little  exaggeration,  but  not  in 
substance.  Many  of  those  who  attended  every  Session,  oonflrai 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Gallio  de  Burgos. 
To  take  one  witness  as  an  example  of  the  rest :  Jerome  Wielmus, 
a  prelate  who  was  present  at  each  meeting,  speaks  of  the 
ubiquitous  influence  of  the  Angelical  over  that  august  Synod. 
"  Amongst  the  Fathers,"  he  says,  "  who  are  here  in  such  great 
numbers  at  the  General  Council  of  Trent, -there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  hold  it  a  duty  of  religion  to  conform  himself  to  the 
teachings  of  S.  Thomas  in  questions  of  dogma  and  of  faith,  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  can  be  said  that  this  great  Doctor,  this 
Prince  of  all  Theologians,  is  not  less  consulted  by  them,  or  less 
followed,  than  are  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church."! 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  8.  Thomas  stop  here.  Any  theologian 
who  reads  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  "Roman  Catechism,"  will  perceive  at  once  the  marks 
of  the  master-hand.  It  was  composed  to  meet  a  daily  peril. 
The  clergy  had  not  only  to  be  reformed,  but  the  faithful  had  to 
be  instructed.  The  two  great  instruments  created  by  the  Council 
for  achieving  this  end  were — first,  the  frequent  holding  of  Pro- 
vincial Councils  ;  and  next,  a  clear,  simple,  and  fundamental 
statement  of  Catholic  truth.  In  the  one  case,  the  clergy  would 
be  moulded  more  and  more  upon  an  ecclesiastical  model  ;  and  in 
the  other,  the  faithful  would  possess  a  measure  of  faith,  and  a 
test  of  error  :  and  thus  the  Church  would  be  strengthened  within, 
and  would  oppose  a  compact  body  of  dogmatic  teaching  to  the 
corroding  errors  which  threatened  her  from  without.:}: 

The  task  of  forming  a  corpus  of  Catholic  positive  doctrine  was 

*  And  in  point  of  fact  rhetoric  lias  its  measure  ami  its  lm-aniim.  as  well  as  evi •ivthim:  els,-. 
It'a  florid  style  be  in  vojjtie.  it  must  be  taken  as  such,  ami  be  supposed  to  represent,  i'l  »  highly 
Colored  form  perhaps,  a   just  ser.timent.     Tliere  can  lie   gradations  in  a  warm   colouring  :i- 
as  in  a  Cold  one.     Ami  when  once  flic  style  be  thoroughly  understood,  tliere  is  little  difficult?  ill 

taking  in  the  thonghta  It  1b  Intended  to  convey.    The  imaginative  Orientals  understand  eaeh 

other  with  as  much  accuracy  and  as  much  ease  as  we  understand  each  other.     And 
expressions    with    regard  to  the    Angelical,  a  careful  analysis  will  quickly  bring  out   all   their 
worth. 

f  These  are  a  few  of  his  words:— ••  Certe  in   hac  Tridentina  oeuineni.-a  Synodo.  <|iiam   eiiiii 

h»c  aoribimua  freqnentissiraanj  oelebramus,  nemo  Patrutn  esse  ridetur,  eni  rellgie  mm  sit.  efem 
de  tidei  dogmatibna  agitnr,  a  Thome  aeutentia  vel  latum  angaem  ajbsoadere,  a-.it  ah  ilia 

cue  :  ut  et  a  vetei  ibus  l'atrihns  nihil  minus  Aquinas  hahueiit  :  et  scholastic!  omties  principem 
liune    sunin    leceperint    mollis    omnibus    01  nat  issimuin."     (Vid.     HieroiiMnus    Wielmus 

De  Scriptis  S.   Thomas,  Lib.  /.  .-    also  see   Tourou,  Lir.   I'.,    Cms*    I'll.,  p.  550;    also 
Drioux.  I."  Soman  Tkeologique,  Tom.  /..  Tntrod.,  j<.  ML) 

%  Seluilte  point*  OUt  With  great  force  the   aim   ol   the  world  to  drive  the  Chi.?. 
into  the  realm  of  conscience,  ami  then  to  paralyze  its  action  even  there.     It 
ota  Council  to  break  such  bonds  as    these  >-"  nine  mftchtig  \ertretene  Kichtung 
drangl  darnach,  die  Kirche  vom  Staate  an  loaen  and  sis  reiu  geistige  Maclit  ant  il  • 
gebiel  an  besohranken,  aber  sic  atieh  anf  dieaeni  so  kraftlos  an  oiaehen,  <la>s  Ihr  nieht  . 
ein    imlirekter    Kintluss   anf  das    Leben  bleihe.      Jfl    niri  kiiiu    Durrlibi 

gelangt,  desto  ernster  tritl  an  die  Kirche,  wenn  sie  aut'iichort  bat.  e; 
mil  deren  Vermel  irgend  weltliehe  alaeht   an  besitzen  <'  • 

(Job.    Friedrich  Schultc.    Ishrbuch  de*  KaUwlLtchtn  KircKrnmhU,  Zvriter  Abtcknitt, 
{  MI..  ,i.  III..  /,.  30—31.     iliesaen,  1863.) 
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one  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy.  It  would  have  to  stand  the 
criticism  of  a  rough  unscrupulous  world,  to  be  accurate  in  state- 
ment, and  simple  in  its  form.  It  would  have  to  express  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  great  (Ecumenical  Council  of  which  it  was 
the  offspring.  It  would  therefore  have  to  be  composed  of  Divines 
who  most  of  all  represented  the  animiis  of  that  great  assembly. 
Who  were  the  men  selected  for  the  task  ?  The  Catechism  was 
begun  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Council.  But  the 
(  ouucil  broke  up  before  the  Commission  had  concluded  its  task.* 
Hence  Pope  Pius  IV.  summoned  to  Rome  three  thelogiana  who 
appeared  to  his  wisdom  most  adequately  to  represent  the  mind 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers.  They  were  every  one  of  them 
Dominicans,  and  wore  all  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  8.  Thomas, 
Leonard  Marini,  Archbishop  of  Lanciano,  a  man  of  marked 
prudence  and  firmness,  was  the  first ;  the  second, Giles Foscarari, 
Bishop  of  Modena,  who  had  been  employed  in  correcting  the 
Missal  and  the  Breviary,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
many  Sessions  of  the  Council;  Francis  Forerio  was  the  third,  a 
great  linguist,  deeply  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongues,  who  had  assisted  at  the  Council  as  theologian  to  the 
King  of  Portugal.  All  three  had  one  thing  in  common,  a  con- 
viction that  the  teachings  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  would 
make  the  best  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  durable  construction 
of  positive  theology.  The  simplicity,  order,  harmony,  and  pro- 
foundness of  the  beautiful  and  methodical  digest  of  Catholic 
truth  which  they  grave  to  the  world,  speak  loud  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Thomistic  mind.t  Indeed  to  such  a  degree  is  the  Angel- 
ical mixed  up  with  this  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  Tridentine 
Fathers,  that  some  have  sought  to  weaken  its  authority  on  the 
plea  that  it  does  not  so  much  represent  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  the  particular  teaching  of  a  party.  However,  it 
was  solemnly  approved  of  by  the  same  Sovereign  Pontiff  who 
seated  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  amongst  the  great  Doctors  pf  the 
Church.:}: 

The  — iber mini  at  tin-  GottaoU  i«  tbtu  given  by  Km>n : — ••  Legitime enim a nunnt 

Pontifloe   eonvoeatum    tun.  <t   debitnm    temper   Pweeidem    habult,   uiiuiruui   Legato*  B 

Ponttfleia  tune  ItomaB  aedentia  Ipei  adfnernni  <\  pracipnia  totim  orbia  chriatlanl  proviooiia 
Patrea,  niimero  -'■'>•'>  quo  anbeeripeernnt,  nimirnm  M  Cardiualee,  25  Archiepiacopi,  168  Bpiacopi, 
M  Aiiscniiiiiii  Proeuratoroa,  1  Abba  tea,  8  Qeneralea  Ordinum,  el  pluriml  alii  magnl  uominia 
Dootoreael  rirl  luaigne*."  (Albert  a  Bnlaaoo,  liutUmt  Tkeoktg.  ThtoreL,  Pel  /..  Pan  Priar,  '"/'• 
///..  Art.  /..  ».  XXI.  i>.  !ti.) 

t  Tun  loi  i  giree  an  example  of  thia ;— M  Proeqne  dee  le  < menoementdn  Cetechieme,  daaa 

I'oxplieatton  an  premier  article  dn  Bymbole,  on  roil  '••■  i»  au  prlneipe,  aor  lequel  roule  preeque 
toote  la Tbeok>gi«  de  saint  Tliomaa,  tonebakt  la  notion  divine,  oh  I'efneaoitd  d'nae  graoe  qni 

prdvient  aoe  ▼oioatee,  et  lee  applique  nana  Jamaia  otet  la  liberty  el  le  mertte  ■  i «    aoa  eel a 

Ron  suiiini  antem  Deva  unWerae  qua  anat.  prorldentll  Mia  tuetur  atqae  adminietrett  rerom 
ettam  qoavmoventor  el  egnnl  eliquid,  taumi  rirtttte  ail  iiintiiin.  atque  actionem  itaimpelHt, 
nt  qnamvla  eaoaaram  aeonudarum  emeeutiaa    non   Impedlat,  pravenlal   tamen,  ohm 
occultiaaima  i  i i  ad  aingola  pertinent."    f^aaaroeatdu  lu  hortrim •■  <i>  s.  Titoum*  rf\i<inin,  i. 
<■),<,,,.  lilt..,,  164.) 

..i\  \'in.  had  a  iii-u   edition  of  the  Cateehlam  brought  oat, and  ordered  it   te  be 
tranalated.    Cardinal  Borronteo,  In  (Ire  different   Conoeila  of  Milan,  iuetrncted  the  clergy  to 

k<  i  |>  it  copy  of  it  by  tliini,  ami    tin-    parish    prtOBta    t<>    make    0a*   <>l    it    lift   a  basis  in  tlu. 
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What  had  been  taught  by  the  Popes,  and  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  (Ecumenical  Councils,  was  also  taken  up  and 
insisted  on  by  the  great  Universities. 

Paris  naturally  takes  the  lead.  Her  Doctors,  during  the  life 
of  the  Angelical,  refer  their  disputes  to  him  and  gratefully  abide 
by  his  decision.  At  his  death  they  weep  and  moon  hifl  loss,  as 
men  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  joy  of  their  hearts  and  the 
light  of  their  eyes.  The  day-star  was  quenched  which  had 
shone  so  placidly,  and  yet  with  such  radiance,  in  their  theological 
heaven.  Then,  when  his  teaching  was  attacked,  they  defended 
it  as  one  would  the  honour  of  a  friend.  Stephen  II.,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  instructed  by  Pope  John  XXL,  had  censured,  in  1211,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  propositions  which  had  been  advanced, 
in  one  way  or  other,  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Some  malicious 
men  raised  a  cry  that  certain  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Angelical 
were  included  in  the  condemnation.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  University.  Bishop  Stephen  III.  was  induced,  by 
the  importunity  of  the  Doctors,  and  by  his  own  sense  of  justice, 
to  issue  a  decree  altogether  clearing  the  theological  character  of 
the  Angelical.*  Indeed,  it  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
of  reverence  and  praise.  He  is  called  "  The  most  brilliant  light 
of  the  Universal  Church,  the  radiant  gem  of  the  clergy,  the  flower 
of  Doctors,  the  most  spotless  and  exalted  mirror  of  our  Univer- 
sity of  Paris :  shining,  with  the  effulgence  of  his  life,  teaching, 
and  fame,  like  a  resplendent  morning  star."f  And  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris  appears  to  have  remained 
undimmed  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Cardinal  du  Perron,  a 
man  of  high  intelligence,  declared  in  a  public  speech,  in  1615, 

ferenees  and  in   theit   teaching.     The    Provincial   Councils  of  Beueventum,   Ravenna,  Genoa, 
Rouen.  Rlicinis,  Bourdcaux,  Tours,  Toulouse,  Avignon,  and  others,  spoke   of  it   in   the   Mg 
terms,  and  interested  themselves  in   having  translations  made   of  it.     Cardinal   Valeria' 
of  it:— "  Vos   qui    alitjuant  iiliini    :etate    prucessis!  is.  legite    liunc    Cateeliisnnini    septies.  el   plus 
quain  septies.  inirahiles  enini  fruetus  ex  eo  pcrcipietis.        .        .        .         Vos.  qui  in  discipline 
Keelesia-  Versailles  omnia  vestra  studia  referre  d.heti>   ad   fjloriam    Dei.  ad  salutein  vestram  et 

aiiorum,  egregiom  librum  dictante  Spirit  u  Baueto,  Patrum  qui  in  Concilio  Tridentino  aderant, 
Deere  to  acriptnm,  et  Christ!  Viearii   anetoritate  editum,  octiea  legiase,  atque  di 
■equum  est." 

*  "  Wie  verliiilt  es  sich  nun  mit  Tempter's  Abstehl  rneksiehtUeh  d 

aufjlic  a.  1277  eensurirtrn   222  Tliesen  lefftel"  asks  Werner,     Sec  liis  rcph  :— •**  Siiul    uirklich 

etnige  derselheu  ana  Thomas'  Lehre  eutnommen!    Die  Gegner  behanpten  es  nnd  fnbrenaum 
Beweise  desseo  an,  dass  Thomas'  Sati  von  der  •peeinsehen  Differena  der  einseluen  Bngelwesea 

miter  den  von  Temple?  verlioteneli  BehauptUUgeil  stelie,  mit  ili'in  ausdnicklielicn  / 

hiemit  Thomas gemeint  aei    Dieser  Zuaats  isl  Jedoeh— wie  de  Bossi  bemerkt— umiaks j  in  den 
aiauuacripteu,   welehe   Duplessis  d'Argentre  au  seiner.   OotUHto  JwMctorwm  <i>-  mn'U  erroribua 

licniitztc.  tindel   or  sieh   niclit.     Ba  Isl    in   der  Thai   audi    un-jlauhheh.  i!;i>>   ein/ii: 
li  render  liatte  namhall  geniachl  warden  sollen.  wahrend  bei  kcincr  der  iilu 
jemaud als  Verfasser  genannl  ist."    (l>  mat  von  Aquin,  E,  tt 

p.  titi:i.) 

i  These  are  the  w  orda  referred  to:— ••  Cu]>ientes  gUtriOSUm  l»eum  in  Sanctis  suis  apttd 
Kidelium    d<  votioncln   in   tenia    gloriOSiOS    cvaltaii.    ae    >aei  at  i.-Miii.e    Mat  i  is    no>ti.e    pi  i  • 

deaiderantea  vestigia  aaneta  pro  viribua  Unitaii,  dietumque  Coufi  m 
regnantem  apod  terrigeuas  devotiua  et  eelebrihs  honorari j  pnesertim  earn  Aaeril  i  I 
sails  Bcelesiai  lumen  pnefnlgidnm,  puma  radlaua  Clericornm,  floa  Doctorum.   i 

nostra-  Parisiensis  speculum    elarissunum  et    iusigne.   claritatc    vitas,    tarn;'    i 

stclla  splendida.  et  matuiina  refttlgeus:  Per  venereblles  et  dileetos  Couaiiiarioa  Doetros,  InqauV 

sitione  facta  super  diotis  articulis  a>pud  Doetorea  Thwologicas  Facultattia,  in  <  -rrgm- 

tione  general]  regentium  et   qoii  regeutium,  Swculariuiu  et  Kegulariiitn  ad   bos  ap<  ■ 

vocata:  oompetto  per  Dei  gratiani  dictum  Coufeaeoreiu   B.  Tbomsui  uihil  uuquatu 

docuissc.  sen  scripsisse,  quod  same  tidci.  vel  bonis  niorilms  ad\  t  r>ct  ur." 
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that  "  the  Smnma  of  S.  Thomas  had  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  oracle  of  theology,  had  always  been  publicly  read,  and  (if 
it  be  permitted  so  to  speak)  had  always  been  adored  in  the 
schools  of  Paris." 

Turning  from  France  to  Spain  we  find  that  the  Angelical  was 
not  less  venerated  in  the  Spanish  Universities  than  he  was  in 
those  of  Italy  and  France.  Indeed,  it  was  from  Paris  that  the 
Spanish  theologians  drew  that  store  of  erudition  which  gained 
for  the  great  schools  of  Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  Coimbra,  their 
European  reputation.*  The  fame  of  the  University  of  Salamanca 
was  coincident  with  that  of  the  great  Dominican,  Francis  de 
Vittoria,  who  died  in  1566.  It  was  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
his  learning  which  raised  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  its  proud 
position.  He  was  a  native  of  Vittoria  in  Cantabria.  He  no 
sooner  joined  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic  than  he  was  sent  off  to 
Paris,  to  study  theology  in  the  famous  Convent  of  8.  James's. 
Here  he  worked  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Crockart,  who  was 
turned,  from  being  a  violent  follower  of  John  Major  the  Nomin- 
alist, into  a  vigorous  champion  of  Thomistic  lore  Possibly  it 
was  the  energy  and  activity  of  such  a  man  as  this  which  caused 
the  agile  mind  of  Vittoria  to  expand,  not  merely  towards  the 
methods  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  but  also  towards  prophetic 
visions  of  the  future.  He  taught  much,  and  wrote  little.  JNIata- 
norus  calls  him  "another  Socrates."  Melchior  Canus,  the  great 
theological  reformer,  confesses  himself  indebted  to  the  genius  of 
Vittoria  for  much  of  his  reputation.!  A  whole  constellation  of 
luminous  theologians  rose  out  of  his  school.  They  in  their  turn 
formed  centres  of  activity  which  produced  noted  theologians. 
Besides  Canus,  Vittoria  could  count  Medina,  Menchaca,  Couar- 
ruvia,  and  Soto  as  his  scholars.  Soto  became  in  his  turn  the 
master  of  Toletus  of  Cordova,  who  was  a  distinguished  Professor 
at  Salamanca  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Toletus 
joined  the  Jesuits,  studied  "  S.  Thomas,"  at  Rome,  and  was 
raised  to  the  purple  by  Pope  Pius  V. — beiiux  the  first  Jesuit  who 
was  made  a  Prince  of  the  Church.     He  was  the  precursor  of  a 


*  Touron  ajtre*  tlic  terms  in  which  the  Doctors  Of  Snlnmanea  solemnly  promised   to   follow 
the  Angelical s— " Tonx  eeox quelle  recoil   partnlaea  Docteun,  a'y  engagenl  pat  du  jurement 

SolciilirleolK.il   ill    its   li-iincs:    lJ«    ptometa   avee    serment .  i|ile  da  lis    tonics   les    LOCOIM,  q  nc    jo 

feral  daua  la  preaente  Untoentte,  son  que  je  rempllne  one  Chalre,  soit  que  j'eneeigne  oomme 

I'rot'esscm-    Volontaire.   je   ilictciai    la   doctrine  de  saint    Annus!  in.   el    lis  conclusions  de    saint 
Thomas,    lorsqiie  Je    .serai    assure  du  sentiment   <l<-  ees   Saints  lioctcurs.  et    lorsqu'il  y  an 

doute.je  D'enafigueraJ  rien  qui  me  paroiaae  coutraire  a  lent  doctrine,  maiaje  m'en  tiendra 

<|iii  sera  plus   contorino  a  leurs    principes.  a  ee  qui  est    commnnenicnt  regard^    comme  lei    par 

lelirs  disei])les.'  "      (AppTObaL  'I'    '"   Dod.  it'-  8.    'nimiui.i  if  .-li/uin.   Lir.    I. ,   I  'A  HIT.) 

|  "  Vera m.  quam  I'ansiis  didieeral  doeendl  rationem  aeotatna  tlieologiam  acholaatlcam  non 

.jejune    non  inculle  ill  alias  scd  erudite  et  ornate   traetahat  cam  ex     hi 

sancioi  urn  Pat  rum  font  i  hi  is  ad  hi  hi  to  sevcriori  ciitci  n.  loeupletaua  ftC  nralione  puriori  \  ci  hisque 

cle-aiitiorihiis  cxplieans.    sic    ut    non    soli Mimes  in   admirati in   caperel,  scd  et    ad   inula 

tionciii  sui  pi Mtrel      Re  tan  exeellentto  tbeologt  Terba  in  rentinu  entreat,  tnm  prlmnmia 

demia  el  in  c.  tens  Hispania-  dciiiceps  induct  us  es! .  qui  in  Peristeum  a  retm  mat  miie 
Tulta\  illanu  a.  1  H  I  const  it  ut  us  I'uerat.  nios  leetiones  prolessorum,  qua-  auic Icuus  anlca,  jam 
etiaui  Bciipto  exelpieudi."    (Kch.  et  (Jtutif.,  II.,  p.  129.) 
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brilliant  company  of  theologians — to  suggest  only  a  few  of  them : 
Vasquez,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  profaned  theology  sad 
philosophy  in  Alcala,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  Commentary  on  the 
iSumfna  ;  Suarez,  the  most,  philosophical  of  all  the  Jesuits,  who 
taught  at  Segovia,  Rome,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Coimbra.* 
Then  there  came  men  less  known  to  fame  perhaps,  yet  deep  and 
earnest  students:  Vallius  the  Aristotelian,  Rubins  of  Alcala — 
Who  was  the  first  to  make  the  New  World  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Angelical — Alphonsus  de  Mendoza,  Gonzales, 
and  many  others,  the  repetition  of  whose  names  would  weary 
the  ordinary  reader.  And  this  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Thomistic  school  at  the  Convent  of  8.  James's 
and  Salamanca.  The  teaching  of  the  Angelical  can  easily  be 
traced  from  Vittoria  to  Soto,  from  Soto  to  Toletus,  from  Toletus 
to  Vasquez,  and  from  Vasquez  to  a  whole  army  of  other  theolo- 
gians, all  proudly  acknowledging  their  common  parentage,  and 
witnessing  to  the  one  master-mind  which,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  had  left  its  royal  signature  upon  them. 

Besides  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  Cister- 
cians, Augustinians,  Benedictines,  Brothers  of  Mercy,  men  of 
various  Orders  and  divers  nations,  might  be  mentioned  as  having 
drawn  their  waters  from  the  common  well ;  as  having  testified 
by  their  teachings  to  the  extraordinary  mastership  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools,  f  Not  that  they  always  followed  him  in  every- 
thing ;  yet  it  is  but  simple  accuracy  to  affirm  that  he  exerted  an 
influence  upon  them  the  like  of  which  we  look  for  in  vain  over 
the  broad  range  of  history  in  connection  with  the  teachings  of 
any  other  theologian. 

One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  as  an  example  : — the  great  Iniver- 
sity  of  Salamanca  drew  out  a  formal  document,  in  which  it  bound 
its  members  to  teach  and  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  s.  Thomas. 
In  the  Supplied  presented  to  the  Council  of  Castile,  begging  for 
a  confirmation  of  that  document,  the  following  reasons,  amongst 

*  Werner  thus  describes  Toletus*  career:— ** In  ter  Bebnto  des  Demtatoos  s..t.»  1..1.1.  •• 
Prans  Toletus  ans  Cordova;  erlehrtfl  bereits  a  Is  dreiundswansigj&hriger  Jflnglius  d 
phle  an  der  Universital   Salamanca,  wurde  nach  seinem   Kiutritt   in  den  ehen  Kfgriiudeteu 
Jesuitenorden  nach   Rom  geachiokt,  am    Aristotelisch-scholastische   Philosophie  mid   - 
Thomistische  Theologie  su  lehren,  worin  <-r  eben  so  \  i«-l  Belfall  erratic,  hIk  i>n  seinem  Aufl 
alsKauselredner;  von  Pius  v*.  und  dessen  Naohfolgeru  hochgehalten,  wuxde  er, dei  era* 
seinem  Orden.  mil  dem  Purpur  geschmftokt,  and  mebxfiteb  audi  in  klrchlichen  Ange 
helten  als  p&pistlicher  Legal    eerwendet:    MM."     (Weraer.   Dtr  ttUm    nksssai 
DrttterBamd,  BnUi  Buc*   p.  138—139.)     He   wrote,  amoiigal   other  voluminous   workman 
tlurti,)  in  LogkxH*—Commentariua  to   Univeraai  I  ■•■ii.-.nn—l.ihri  ocio  de  1'hyrica  Aiuculla- 

|  '/.,•('  dim  ,1,   (,\  •  i  iU  Aninuu 

t  "  Si  uotic  satui  Dooteuresl  justement  .  qn'il  l'aeeiairee 

i  doctrine,  <'t  qu'il  continue  encore  a  I'instrmre  pas  Bes  om  rages:  <>n  peut  aussi  i  ■<•  ■ 
iis.m  1'Ange  <lu  clottre,  qu'U  B  long-terns  t5difi«5  par  la  pratique  <!<•  touti 
il  s  defendu  aveo  sele  les  Interftts,  el  dans  lequel  i 
emulation  pour  toutes  les  sciences,  qui  peuveut   eouveuir  a  1 

bre  surpris,  que  le  mtuue  esprit  <!<•  rceonuoissaure  pour  l<    - 
sele  pom-  bs  doctrine,  qu'on  voit  pins  commun6menl   dans  l<  iholiquea.au 

encore  oeux  qui  ne  se  retirent  dans  de  saintes  retraites,  que  ■  ■      <>*Pv*     „ 

se  et  de  \,  i  i t .-.  afin  de  travailler  plus  sfirement  a  leur  salut.  et  A  celui  de  ieurs  frerea, 
(Touron,  Lit:  r..  Otas.  rx,jx87L) 
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others,  were  advanced  in  its  support.*  The  petitioners  alleged 
that  they  were  anxious  to  place  the  Professors  of  the  University 
under  a  happy  necessity  of  following  the  pure  doctrine  of  8. 
Augustine  and  S.  Thomas ;  because  by  so  doing  they  would 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  public  utility, 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  State,  the  better  education  of 
youth,  progress  in  science,  and,  finally,  the  veneration  and  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  to  its  most  cele- 
brated Doctors.f 

The  other  Universities  of  Europe,  naturally,  fell  under  the 
same  influences  as  those  of  Paris,  Rome,  and  Salamanca.  William 
Estius,  the  light  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  Francis 
Silvius,  the  greatest  theologian  ever  turned  out  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Douai — did  not  conceal  their  satisfaction  in  informing 
the  world  that  they  had  drawn  all  their  knowledge  from  the 
teachings  of  8.  Augustine  and  8.  Thomas.  Toulouse,  the  most 
renowned  place  of  learning  in  France,  after  Paris,  ever  jealously 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  our  Saint ;  whilst  to  speak  at  length 
of  Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  and  Turin,  would  sound  very  like  a 
repetition,  and  would  tire  the  reader  without  adding  much  to  his 
stock  of  information. 

This  portion  of  the  history  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  more 
aptly  summed  up,  than  by  calling  the  Angelical,  in  the  words  of 
the  accomplished  Silvius,  "  Academiariiin  omnium  eoiwmunis 
Magister" — "  The  Common  Master  of  all  Academies." 

So  far  for  Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities :  to  complete  the 
list,  we  may  dwell  briefly  on  Religious  Orders  and  learned  men. 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  and  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  S.  Augustine,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
teaching  of  S.  Thomas  should  form  the  basis  of  theological 
instruction. %  The  Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  France, 
at  a  great  meeting  in  their  renowned  Abbey  of  S.  Genevieve,  in 
1650,  issued  a  similar  regulation.^    The  Minims,  in  their  Chapter 


*  The  Decree  referred  to  id  dated  June  9,  1627. 

t  Sec  bow  the  fame  of  the  Angelical  was  carried  into  the  Row  World.  Drionx  says:— "  Kt 
quaud  la  foi  eat  p«-netr6  dans  le  Noareon-MondA,  Ic  pope  (nnooenl  XI.  pnblia  line  bulla  le2J 
juiiw-t  1681  poor  in  foiidation  d'nae  nnirereitc'  a  Qnito,  oq  il  diseit:  N  oua  approurona  la  fondn- 
tlon de  qaatre  eheiree,  a condition  qne  lea  professenrs  qui  en  snout  pourvus  enaeigneronl  la 
doctrine  de  Mini  Thomas,  si  oonfortne  a  la  i  rail  it  ion  ilea  saints  Peres  el  anx  decrets  de  i 
Bnlreraelle.    !.<•  nent  pope  donna  phunenn  autre*  bullea  pour  I'etablissemenl  de  ditferentea 

universites  dans  If  IVrou  et  lc   Mi'xii|ii<\  main  ;ui\    menus  Conditions.      Innocent    XII.  ;ui' 
par  une  hulle  l'etablissement  d'une  uuiver.site  dans  la  ville  <!<•  la  Havane,  aux  hides  occidentolee, 
poor  qn'on  jr  eitaeindl   la  doctrine  de  l'Auge  de  PBeol  ,... .,!■„, ,.,,„■  <i>   8mku 

Thomu*.  Tom.  J.,  lntrod.,p.  24.) 

%  These  are  the  words  found  in  tlie  abridgment  of  the  Coustit  nt  ions  of  tlie  Order  of  Mei.v 

aa  tney  atood:— "  Ad  aaeeqnendoa  Rellglonla  Kredna  lefrt  debet  docttina  aonotl  Thome,  pront 
explicotnr  a  Dostro  Bererendiaeimo  Potre  tfagiatrn  ZnmeL    It  a  pneciplturin  rirtnte  obedtentue, 

et  .-it  at  nit  in   I  Iribu.s  eon  ti  nil  is  generolfbua  Ca  pi  till  is." 

$  ••  Lea  eiianoines  reguliera  de  la  Consregntloii  dc  Prnnoe,  ayanl  fait  nn  reglemenl  pom-  lea 

et  uiles  dans  l'asse  in  lilee  ge  in- rale  tcime  dans    la  eel  eh  re  ahhave  de    Sa  i  n  I  e  lie  lie  \  ie\  e  a   Pal 

1690,  venlent  <|lie  les  plot'esseuis  <le  tbeologic  lie  \  pliipient    que  saint   Thomas,  iin'ils  en  ItSCDl    le 

texte  et  <in'iis  le  ooinmentenl  suivanl   rordra  a!   la  methode  qu'U  a  sulri 
(Orion x.  La  8o*m*  TMologiqu*,  Fatrod.,  p.  U 
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at  Barcelona,  in  1661,  chose  S.  Thomas  as  their  Doctor,  and  as 
the  Angel  of  their  Schools;  whilst  the  Jeromites  of  Spain,  and 
the  9e ivites  of  Italy,  could  find  no  better  Master  than  him  to 
control  the  method  and  teaching  of  their  seminaries.  Accord  in- 
to the  statutes  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Province  of  Touraine, 
the  Pro  lessors  were  instructed  to  read  and  explain  the  whole 
tStimina  during  a  space  of  three  years.  The  Discalced  Carmelites 
of  Salamanca  were  no  less  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint. 
The  dedication  of  their  most  famous  theological  work  to  him,  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact.*  They  say  that,  in  offering  to  liim 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  and  vigils,  they  are  simply  performing 
an  act  of  justice ;  that  both  gratitude  and  equity  would  forbid 
them  dedicating  it  to  any  other  ;  "  Whatever  there  is  that  is  good, 
whatever  is  found  to  be  true  and  solid  in  our  works,"  they  say, 
addressing  the  Saint,  "  we  have  taken  out  of  your  teachings. 
In  walking  in  your  steps,  in  faithfully  following  your  principles, 
we  have  no  fear  of  ever  swerving  from  the  truth.  Your  admirable 
works  are  like  some  vast  ocean,  gathering  into  one  all  the  riven 
of  wisdom,  which,  flowing  forth  again,  irrigate  the  intellectual 
world."f  "  Men  cannot  find  it  hard,"  they 

continue,  "  that,  through  a  happy  necessity,  they  are  constrained 
to  maintain  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical.  How  can  light  be 
more  readily  found  than  by  going  to  the  sun  ?  Where  are  pure 
waters  to  be  drawn  if  not  at  the  very  source  ?  " 

They  confess  freely  that  they  have  been  deeply  impressed,  nay, 
overpowered,  by  the  glory  surrounding  the  Saint's  name,  and  by 
the  splendour  of  his  reputation.  But  they  have  not  been  moved 
by  this  influence  solely.  They  have  been  brought  to  look  upon 
him  as  so  great  a  master  on  account  of  "  the  most  solemn  appro- 
bation of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  commendation  of  holy 
Councils,  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  Religious  Orders,  the 
esteem  of  learned  men,  the  eulogy  of  Christian  orators,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Universities."  % 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  testimonies  is  that  recorded 
in  an  official  instruction  of  the  great  Company  of  Jesus — an 
instruction  which  was  given,  not  in  an  era  of  undeveloped  theo- 

*"Qu'on  ouvre  ces  grands  voluinos.  i|iio  lours  Tlioologiens  do  Salamanque  out  donnes  an 
Public,  on  sera  bientdt  ooiivaiiicii.  i|iio  parini  lea  parfaits  Diaolple*  d«  EL  Thomas,  on  n'on  ooiuioit 
point  qui  avont  jamais  portc   plus  loin    lost  into  ct    la  \  rn.rat  ion    pom    | 

dIub  que  rattaoiiomoiit  ©1  lesele  pour  tout  ©e  out!  nous  m  euaelgneV  (Touroa  Liv.  P.,  Chap. 
A/.,  p.  K%— 673.) 

t"l>iimtua  v.stiuia  srquimur  vol  iorilius  omnium  si-ntontiis  adlia-ronius:  into  oiiim  Total 
in  oapaoissiniuni  Occanuni  ounotoniiu  sapient  ia-  tluuiina  cougregantur,  ut  iteruui  iluant." 
[CM.  Milium..  Ibm.  //..  /•->.  DmUeaLJ 

$  "  NVino   inviilial.    Doctor    Augelice,  tain    anta    nos    tibl    lou'c  adstrii 
inluororo.  ut  \  el  trans\  oisuni    BUfTaem   jtrosiliro   mtas  const  at  in  :   rapimui    sanotiio   lion 
niimino.  s.il  non  sino   rationo  rapimur   (ut  i|uulain  iiisiils.-   obetrepnnt)  dittu   |«-r  i 
si-iitontias.  qua*,  ipsa    v.  rilati    splriidinti-.  lot    oonlirinaiunt    l'ontitioum   <1>  . 

ao.lauianiiii.    tot    onlin.s    1 .  .oporunt .    tot     oompi  'oli.irunt     Dootornm    to-ti ma.    Onkti 

onoomia.  tolioosinio  iu  Theologia  MOglOMTM  t«il  l*nivi-ri»itut  uni."  (  CotL  .SaimaL,  J\n*.  II.,  Up. 
DtdicaL) 
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logical  learning,  but  just  at  that  period  when  the  great  revival 
was  taking  place  ;  and  very  probably  it  was  an  active  element  in 
bringing  about  that  grand  result.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (1594)  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  Society  took 
place.  And  here,  after  anxious  and  deep  deliberation,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  its  Professors  should  follow,  in  scho- 
lastic theology,  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  :  as  being  the  most 
solid,  the  most  safe,  and  the  most  in  keeping  with  their  Consti- 
tutions.* It  is  about  this  date  in  the  theological  history  of  the 
Society,  that  one  meets  with  such  men  as  Molina  (1600),  Gregory 
de  Valencia  (1603),  Gabriel  Vasquez  (1604),  Francis  Huarez  (1617), 
iEgidius  Lusitanus  (1608),  Peter  de  Arrubal  (1608),  Benedict 
Pereira  (1610),  and  a  great  many  besides,  whose  names  and  works 
alone  would  occupy  several  pages,  were  they  simply  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  men,  consequently,  who  wTould  most  probably  have 
deliberated  in  that  Assembly,  would  have  possessed  high  intelli- 
gence and  deep  learning.  Their  opinions,  as  recorded  then, 
would  not  be  without  their  weight  even  at  this  day,  when  great 
theological  names  are  not  so  easily  met  with  as  they  were  during 
the  revival.f 

Connected  wTith  the  Assembly  just  mentioned  was  a  board  of 
learned  Fathers,  chosen  out  of  different  nations,  and  entrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  revising  the  Book  of  Studies.  They 
commenced  by  establishing  one  fundamental  principle,  without 
which  nothing  could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  They  started  with 
the  general  axiom,  that  the  teachimg  of  the  Society  should  he 
solid,  safe,  and  uniform.  With  regard  to  uniformity,  there  would 
be  comparatively  small  difficulty  in  insisting  upon  that.  It  was  a 
more  delicate  task  to  determine  which  was  the  most  solid  and  the 
safest  system  to  adopt.  After  an  anxious  and  thorough  sifting 
of  the  subject,  these  learned  men  came,  unanimously,  to  the 
following  decision,  viz. :  that  the  Professors  of  the  Society  should 
look  upon  S.  Thomas  as  their  own  Doctor,  and  should  he  obliged 
to  follow  his  teaching  in  scholastic  theology.      And  the  reasons 


*"L»-h  Superiems   peni'raux   de   eet    illustre   Corps  out    souvent    renoim-lltf  et    coutirim-  ]<• 

meme  Ordre  i  dam  la  Congregation  on  iMtnWi  generate  de  1594  aprea  qu'on  eul  ezauilnd 
:ivcc  lii-aiicoii])  d'anplication  tout  ee  <|ui  pouvoit  rogarder  le  reglemeul  deaetudea,  el  le  chotx 
dee  opinions,  il  tut  nnanimemenl  reaolu  que  lea  Profesaeurs  qui  liroienl  la  Theologie  Soholaa- 
ttque,  suivroii-nt  oelledeB.  Thotnaa,  eoinine  la  pine  aolide,  la  plus  acre,  la pliu approuvde  el  in 
plus  conforms  I  lean  Btatnta:  Doetrinam  aanetl  Tbonue  In  Theologia  acholaatlca  tanquatn 
aolidiorem,  aeenrtotajn.  magie  approbatam.  et  conaentaneam  const  ittitloullmn  Bequeudam  < 
Profeaaoriboa,  &c."  Croaxcn,  Approbat.  d* la Doetrim de  8.  Thomas cFAqvin.  Uv.  ('.,  Chap.  TIL. 
p.  576.) 

t  Gregory  de  Valentin  wrote  Commentarii  Theologici  in  fhmmam  s.  Tttonue ;  Gabriel  Vaaquef, 
Oommmti.  ia  Bwnmam  8.  Thames.— See  his  entire  worn  In  ten  vols..  folio.— £#0*4  1630.  Agidlua 
Lnattanna,  Utri  l  <'<>mmrntariorutn  Theologirin-nm   in   h.  Thomam  </-  8aera   Doctrina 

■■    h-i:  Peter  <i<-  Arrubal,  QommtntarU  tt  VUputaHonet  In   Pari   Prim.  D.  ZJkoen*/ 
Benedict  Pereirn,  Arcnnn  I  I'romptutiriumseuSumma  Universes  Theotogta  Mora  Ma/ 

Prauoia  Bnares,   Da  i>">  Rffeeti 

a,    VitHs  atom   PeeetUU    h-    Vera   Intelligent  Hutms 

OoneortMa—Dt  Trjpttoi  Virtute  Tkeologica  8p*  el  Charitate—Comm.  in  pai  See 

also  Theologia  H  P.  i-'r.  BuareeM  summit  -.•  n  Oomntndiitm.  a  Fran*  I  In  vols, 

folio.    (Sec  Werner,  /'.;•  /,-,/,>  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Dritter  Band,  Erstes  Buth,  p.  147.) 
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which  they  give  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  are  as  follows: — 
because  it  was  according  to  their  constitutions  ;  because  such  was 
the  wish  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Clement  VIII. ;  because  their 
statutes  prescribed  that  there  should  be  only  one  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Society;  "and  because,"  they  continued,  "no  more 
sate  or  more  solid  system  could  possiby  be  found  than  that  of 
S.  Thomas,  whom  all  the  world  reasonably  regards  as  i  the  Prince 
of  Theologians.'  "  * 

The  directive  letter  of  the  General,  F.  Claud  Aquaviva  (161.**), 
is  full  of  prudent  wisdom,  touching  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Angelical  should  be  maintained.  No  one  was  to 
presume  to  teach  differently  from  him,  or  from  those  masters  who 
were  considered  fair  exponents  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  Pro- 
vincials  were,  above  all  things,  to  select  those  exclusively  as 
Professors  who,  embracing  freely  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas,  were 
veritable  enemies  to  every  form  of  novelty.  The  successor  of 
Aquaviva,  Mutio  Vitelleschi,  confirms,  with  energetic  language, 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.!  He  says,  in  his  circular  letter  to 
the  Fathers  concerned  :  "  Since  you  are  well  acquainted  an  itli  the 
constitutions,  decrees,  and  rules,  which  oblige  us  to  follow 
S.  Thomas,  and  to  depose  those  from  their  chairs  who  refuse  to 
do  so,  or  do  not  appear  heartily  to  embrace  his  doctrine  ; 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  conjure  you,  with  all  the  earnest  i 
and  zeal  in  my  power,  to  observe  carefully,  as  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  the  points  which  I  am  going  to 
mention." 

It  is  needless  to  speak  at  length  of  the  great  Dominican  Order. 
The  testimony  of  Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  successively  became 
Bishop,  Cardinal,  and  then  Pope,  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what 
esteem  the  Angelical  was  held  by  the  friars.  Or  to  take  a  still 
more  striking  example  :  Albert  the  Great,  who  had  trained  the 
Angelical  at  Cologne  and  at  Paris,  eventually  came  to  look  upon 
him  more  as  a  master  than  as  a  quondam  disciple. %    He  not  only, 

*"No8tri   omnino   sanctum   Thoinam    ut    proprium    Dootow    liaheant.   euniqu»>   in   Scho- 
lastics Theolofda  aequi   teneantur:    mm    quia  eonstitntiouea   mub   aobla   ooaanapdant,  <t 
mmmua  Poutifex  Clemena  vm.   id  m  oupere  rignifleaTtt;    turn  quia  cum  uaina  tori] 
doctrinam  la  societate   eligendaan    oonatiiutionea  moneant.   nnlttna   boa    tampon    doctrine 
potest   oeenrrere,  que  sit  ea  aoHdior,  eul   aeeurtor,  ut   non  Immvrlto  aanotna  Tbomaa 

ftOgOTOm  l'rinceps  ali  onmihus  haheatur."     (Qf.  Touron.  Lir.   I'..  <i«i)>.  XII..  /•. 

t  Tlic  opinions  ofThomassinus  ami  Muriuus  at  e  worth  recording:    U  ua  ne 

parlerona  letqnedn  P.  Thomaaatn, qui oite  aouvenl  saint  Tbomao, en dlaaat qo?U 
qu'on  puieae  adjonterala  force  el  a  la  tumiere  dc  n  doctrine,  el  An  P.  Monn,  qui  dam 
traitede  la  Penitence  dit  que de too*  lea  theologiena  qui  out  traitt  oette  matferc  U  d'< 

auciii)  (|iii  ait  ecrit   aussi   evcellenitnent  que  saint    Thomas,  qu'il  a  dtaalpe"  et  mis  en  PQodl 

t'utilcs  ralaona  dea  anoiena  aeholaatiquea  et  a*eal  attache1  a  la  pratique  dea  premiera  •  i  >\> 
beans  aieelea  de  I'Bgliee,"    (Morinus,  /><  PmmUmHm,  /».  "■».  am  i »;;»»;   \'id.  in  Sommu  7%eoiogtqmt, 
T«m.  Premier,  Introd.,  />.  -V.Y  r. ; 

t "Hie  celebrated  Cardinal  Jerome  Caaanati  waa  accustomed  ins.n  tliat.it  all   t 

were  at  one  in  teaching  the  principles  of  S.  Thorn  a*,  (lie re  would  he  no  confusion  in   mat 

faith,  no  la\it.v  in  morals,  ami  no  extravagance  in  myatic  teaching.    Tins  Cardinal  il  «■>- 
Immortalized  hla  name  by  giring  his  Library  to  tin-  Dominicans  of  the  Minerva  at  Home,    it  was 
considered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cent  >■  most  vain 

richest  Hhrarics  in  Italv.     His  Kminehce  left  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  the  learned  theo- 
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as  will  appear  later  on,  at  an  advanced  old  age,  made  a  tedious 
journey  to  defend  the  teachings  of  his  pupil,  but  he  also  found 
his  delight — possibly  when  he  had  become  too  blind  and  too 
feeble  to  write  much  himself — in  listening  to  a  brother,  whilst  he 
read  to  him  in  order,  the  profound  compositions  of  his  former 
disciple.  But  the  Dominicans  did  more  than  simply  admire  the 
works  of  their  great  luminary.  For  instance,  in  three  genera] 
Chapters — at  Paris  in  1286,  at  Bordeaux  in  1281,  and  at  Lucca  in 
1288 — it  was  expressly  ruled  that  the  teaching  of  &  Thomas 
should  be  synonymous  with  the  teaching  of  the  Order,  and  that 
no  friar  should  presume  to  teach  anything  which  was  contrary  to 
his  doctrine.* 

The  paramount  influence  acquired  by  the  Thomistic  system, 
especially  amongst  the  Dominicans,  can  be  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  how  vast  a  sway  the  Saint  exerted  over  theologians, 
old  as  well  as  young,  during  his  life-time.  Those  men  who  had 
partaken  of  his  spirit  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  went  forth  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  full  of  new  fire,  bent 
upon  spreading  far  and  wide  the  teachings  of  their  master. 
Echard  assures  us  that  those  who  had  studied  under  him,  in  due 
course  became  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Bologna 
and  at  Cologne,  at  Naples  and  at  Rome  :  and  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  all  their  teaching  from  the  writings  of  their 
common  master. 

It  would  take  a  large  book  to  contain  the  high  praises  which 
have  been  poured  out  upon  the  Angelical  by  theologians,  literary 
men,  and  saints.  His  fame  is  so  great,  he  towers  so  unmistakably 
overall  others,  that  not  envy  itself,  no,  not  even  the  blindness 
of  bigotry  and  passion,  can  deny  to  him  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  scientific  theologians  of  the  Church.t  Simply  as  specimens, 
a  few  names  shall  be  recorded,  that  the  leader  may  clearly  per- 
ceive how  deeply  the  same  impression  was  sealed  upon  mini 

toglanaof  theThomisI  school  Two  had  to  a«t  as  librarian*,  two  to  instruct  yonng  Somas 
clergj  in  tin-  element!  of  Thomistic  theology, and  tin-  remaining  m\  win-  to'  -i\<:;i  liberal 
eotme  of  Thomletks  teaching*  to  educated  persona  of  all  conntriea  who  fell  Inclined  to  attend 

tin  in.    Siu-li  is  the  origin  of  tin-   OoUtgkm  AngtUeumln   B ■.tin-  ftrsl    centre  of  Tli Istic 

teaching  in  tin-  world. 

*  •  II  est  vrui  one  pen  &-aaneea  apn-s  la  mart  da  Bervtteur  »l< -  Men,  1 1  aaeea  long»tema  araal 
sa  canonisation  :  creat-a-dire,  dans  lea  Ohapltrea  Generani  tenna  a  Paris  en  1286,  a  Bordeaux  en 
I2in,  el  a  Lnqnea  en  ISM,  il  tut  expreeaemenl  erdoan4  que  la  doctrine  de  Thomaa  d'Aqnln,  aeroll 
deaormala  celle  donl  tout  POrdre  foroil  tmanlmemenl  profeaatou,  aaneqn'il  fn(  perroiaa  audio 
parttenher  de  Batrre,  on  denaeijrner  des  eentlroena  eontrairee:  maisiln'esl   pasaioina  aaa 

*  I  ■  i  *  -  du  \  i  van  (-memo  dfl  not  re  Saint,  ses  tn'rrs  M   t'aisoii-nt  drja  mi   lioniicnr  ditrr   aea  disciples. 

d'itiitiint  plus  engagda  a reapecter an  peraonne,  et  a estimer  as  doctrine,  qu'ila  avoienl  I'avan- 
tage  de  eonnottre  plus  perfaltemenl  tout  le  merite  de  Panel  de  ['autre."  (Tonron,  Uc.  r.. 
Chap.  A//..  /..  :.;:•.) 

,  D«  Maiatre  sayeof  tin-  Angelical,  En  mataaMt— "Salnl  Thomaa  .  .  .  ne  ponrail 
s'oeeuper  dee  ectenoea,  qnl  n'exiatalenl  pas  de  eon  temps,  et  dont  on  ne  s'embarraasail  aulle- 
iiifiit  ■lore.    Son  style  admirable  sons  le  rapport  de  la  clarte,  de  la  pr6cialon  i  t  du 

laooniame,  ne  poarait  etre  eependent  oehn  de  Bembo,  de  Mnret,  on  de  Rfaifei.    n  u'enfni 
moina  l'nne  dea  grandea  teteaqni  aienl  exiatedana  lemonde.    Le  genie  poerique  memo  ne  lul 
etall   paa  etranger.    L'Bgllae  en  a  oonaerre  qnelqnea   etincellea  qui   purenl   exciter  di 


radmiration  <•!  Penvle  de  Bantenil  [a  celebrated  Poet,  Canon  of  8.  Victor's,  1691  .    Pulsqui 

Thoma     tut   -ninouiiof  I    togfl  dfl  !'•<  ol.-.  .    .     I   lul  .-airlniit  i|ii  ll    taut  rit.r  pour  al Ir.    I'eook 

retten.) 
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of  entirely  dissimilar  character — upon  men  of  altogether  different, 
indeed,  of  hostile  habits  and  convictions.  The  shrewd  and  BWeel 
8.  Philip  Neri  used  the  teaching  of  8.  Thomas  as  his  guide,  and 
consulted  the  Angelical  in  all  his  doubts.  Pope  S.  Pius  V., 
8.  Charles  Borromeo,  S.  Francis  of  Sales,  S.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
8.  Antoninus,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  looked  upon  it 
as  an  exceptional  privilege  to  have  been  trained  in  his  school. 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  of  science  and  the  most  brilliant 
scholar  of  his  age,  read  with  avidity  whatever  was  written  in 
defence  of  the  Angelical,  and  declared  the  study  of  his  writings 
to  be  his  one  delight.*  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  man  of  splendid 
and  solid  learning,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  8.  Thomas  was 
not  only  the  most  saintly  amongst  the  learned,  but  also  the  most 
learned  amongst  the  saints.  Cardinal  Osius  calls  him  the  light 
and  torch  of  Catholic  theology  ;  Baronius,  the  theologian  par 
excellence,  and  the  "Prince  of  Theologians;"  Bellarmine  says 
says  that  his  works  are  more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  Cajetan  and 
d'Aguirre  speak  with  still  higher  eulogy.  His  own  master, 
Albert,  ail  Is  him  Flos  et  deans  mundi,  the  flower  and  ornament 
of  the  earth,  Cardinal  Toletus  does  not  shrink  from  saying  that 
he  who  has  S.  Thomas,  may  dispense  with  all  other  Doctors. 
Cardinal  Pallavicino,  and  Gennadius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, speak  of  him  with  the  profoundest  reverence.  F.  Labbe, 
the  Jesuit,  says  :  "  Tho?nas  Anc/elus  erat,  antequam  esset  Doctor 
Angelicus" — "  Thomas  was  an  Angel  before  he  was  an  Angelic 
Doctor ;"  f  Suarez,  that  he  surpasses  all  the  scholastics  in  his 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  that  he  ranks  with  the 
first  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Then,  in  England,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  use  of 
him  in  combating  Luther ;  whilst  Henry  VIII.,  before  he  was 
delivered  over  to  a  reprobate  sense,  had  undertaken  to  write 
with  his  own  hand  an  apology  for  the  Saint. 

Chateaubriand  says  of  our  Saint:—" Genie  tout  a  fait  comparable  aai  pins  n 
dea  temp*  anoiena  el  modernes,  qui  ticnt  de  Platon  el  de  Maleorancbe  pour  la  apiritualite, 
d'Artstote  e1  de  Descartes  poor  la  Hart<-  <t  la  logiqrne."    Bchleiutger  aaya:— "Wle  aebr  isi  tn 
diesar  Hinsichl   [Kenntniae  dee  Dogmas]  dem   Preaiger  an  erapfbhlen,  Mines  dogmatischefl 
Studlen  die  grosser  Theologen  der  Voraelt,  besondera  den  hi.  Thomas  von  Aqnin,  »u  Grande 
legen  I    wvim  die  Unlverslta!    von  Paris  Ira  J.  1396  den   letatern   Lehrer  mit  <1« •  u   Predicates 
auaseichnete :  Dnlversalla  Bcelesta  Imnen  pnefulgtdnm,  tons  doetorum.  eaudelsbrum  ii 
el  lucens,  per  quod  omnes  qid  viiis  ritae  <'t  aeholaa  sans  doctrines  lngredlnntnr,  luraew  rident, 
enjna  doctrina  teto  orbe  eommendabill  fulgel  Beeleata  ut  sole  tans     .     .     .     aowardleas 
Bewunderung,  welohe  dem  Weaen  oaoh  di<-  gaiise  katholische  Well  dem   enjrlischen  Lehn  r 
aollto,  and  nuul  die  P&pete  Clemana  vin..  (nnoeana  vi..  Urban  v..  Alexander  vn..  f.i«iii<  U 
auaepraehen."    (See  KirmMdU  PndtgttmU,  Erttot  BaeA 


t  The  Church  heraelf,  in  tli««  prayer  on  the    i-Vast   of  Hi"   Saint.  sa>  s :  -••  Pens  qui  WedSsiSS* 
Tti'tHt  beat!  Thomas  confessoris  tui  rhira  eruditiotte  cl  acta  nprratioi 

Pope  Alexander,  writing  to  the  University  of  Louvain,  says: — "D.D.  Angustii 
dogmata  inconouisa  tittisnimaqu*  quorum   aanctisaimorum   vtroram   p.  -  nni  versos 

ingentia  el  omnem  laudem  aupercreasa  uomiua  novi  pneconil  comtnendm 
Gondin  saw  that  the  Summa  was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  Council  of  Trent. 
tiaaimara  omnium   Patruin  epitomeu  el    scriptune  sacra'  interprctci 
words  are  these:— -"Vis  qniaqnam  euarrare  possel         .       .       .        quantum 
doctrine  a  Sanctis  patrlboa  in  aaero  aaneto  oaonseenlco  ooncilio  Trident  ino  coassieaduaai  BaaBsl 
aoolamatnm." 
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Erasmus,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  and  fastidious 
scholars  who  ever  used  his  great  talents  against  the  Chinch, 
declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  no  theologian  whose 
diligence  was  so  great,  whose  judgment  was  so  sound,  and  whose 
doctrine  was  so  solid  as  that  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

And,  as  if  merely  human  testimony  were  not  enough,  there  is 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  on  three  distinct  occa- 
sions expressed  His  Divine  approval  of  the  teaching  of  the  Saint, 
viz.,  at  Paris,  at  Orvieto,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  8.  Nicholas  at 
Naples.  And  even  those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  miraculous, 
at  all  events  will  admit  this  much  in  evidence,  that  the  Catholic 
world  must  have  held  the  Angelical  in  the  highest  possible  esti- 


miagme,  in 


his 


mation,  to  have  been  drawn  to  invent  or  to 
honour,  so  solemn  and  unusual  a  connrmation.f 

Thus,  then,  to  sum  up,  we  have  a  series  of  eminent  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  recommending  the  teaching  of  the  Saint  in  the  highest 
terms ;  Councils  echoing  the  words  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs ;  Uni- 
versities following  the  spirit  of  Councils;  Religious  Orders  going 
with  the  rest ;  and  a  countless  host  of  witnesses  of  every  country, 
religion,  and  character,  all  declaring  this  one  man  to  be  unique 
in  his  own  line — in  a  word,  the  Prince  of  Theologians  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

And  now  the  reader  may  proceed  with  more  security  in  stn dy- 
ing his  life,  and  will  feel  deeper  interest  and  reverence  in  looking 
at  his  works.  The  Saint  will  occupy  his  legitimate  position  in 
the  mind.  By  degrees  the  greatness  of  his  proportions  will  be 
realized.  His  status  in  the  theologic  world  will  be  discovered, 
and  the  reason  will  finally  rest  satisfied  that  he  has  been  fixed  in 
his  proper  place.  Then  the  eye  will  gaze  upon  his  vast  and 
gentle  majesty,  as,  surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  doctors,  he  illuminates  them  all  by  the  effulgence  of  that  Sun 
which  is  shining  on  his  breast.]: 


■  stiirki—  who  in  writing  ins  Rittorm  <</  tti>  PMoaspay  »/  Vu  Middk  Age*,  came  lonm  imbj 
pwl  iiml  profound  minds— speaka  wiih  highest  reverence  of  the  Angelical.    Com  pari  u 
mil  scholastics  t<>  knighta  ngbttaa  for  the  truth,  he  says:— "Als  den  ersten  und  voruehmsten 

Coryph&en  diesea  geistfgen  Ritterthuma  mm  mftssen  wir  den  Man  nennen,  dessen  N; ■  an 

der  Spitse  dieaer  Aobandlung  ateht  Baial  Thome*  von  Aquino.  Br  bat  aich  auf  dem  Pelde  del 
WisHfnsciiiii'i  nnaterbliebe  Lorbeeran  ermngen,  and  aein  Name  1st  zum  glanzenden  Geatirn 
■nrworden  an   Bimmel  der  Kirebe    aowohl  ala  audi  der  christlicheu   VVisseuschaft. 

Anguetinns  in  der  patrlatiaehen  /..-it  I  fhr  dieaelbe  war,  daa  ial  Thomas  iu  der  mlttelalter- 

lichen  Bcholaatik  und  t'iir  dieaelbe.'1    (Geschichte  iUt  I'ltilowmhU:  d*n  MitteUiltera,  ZweUer  Band, 
iheilung,  i  120,  p.  421—422.) 

t  How  well  Michelet   speaks  of  the  Angelical:— "Ce  milieu  si  iliili.il.-  %  ienir,  oil  l'Kglise 

essaya  de  s'6tablir  et  de  B'arreter  sans  glisser  a  drotte  nl  a  gauobe,  il   tut    fcn |>;n    saint 

Thomas i  c' est  la  sa  gloire  Immense.  Venn  ■  la  tin  <lu  moyen  a^.-.  nomine  Aristote  I  la  Bn  dn 
iiiomie  gree,  il  f'nt  I'Arlatote  .in  clnisi lanisme,  en  dressa  la  legislation,  eaaayanl  d'accorderla 
logiqueel  la  foi  pomr  la  suppression  <l<-  Unite  bereaie.    Le  colossal  monumenl  qu'il  ■  eleve, 

ravit  le  sieele  en  admiral  ion.     Albert  le  (iianii  <1<  clara  <|iie  sainl  'I'lioiuas  avail  li\<-  la  regie  qui 

dnrerait  Joaqa' I  la  oonaommation  daa  temps.     <vt  homme  extraordinaire   fill   absorbe   pai 

relic  taehe  terrihl.-,  rien  autre  or  s'.st  plaee  dans  sa  vie;  vii-  tout  al.st  ra  il  .■.  .lant  les  si-uls 
OM'ueineiits  sont  .les  i.l.is."    ( Hintoire  de  France,  Tom.  IV.,  Chap.  I\..  p,  i 

t  line  are  some  solid  reasons,  given  by  a  Minim   Father,  why  the  teaching  of  B.  Thomas 
aiiouhl    DC  preferred  to  any  ot  her  :— "  I.—  ( !*<  st    il'abord,  ilil   ce  'iVologien,   I'oraole  expn 
Jesus-Christ,  qui  l'a  approuvee.     2.— Le  teinoignage  des  Papea  qui   I  ..nt   .  n  qnalqua  ta.ou 
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80  great  and  imposing  a  figure  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  considerable  study;  nor  can  its  true  position  be  arrived 
at  save  by  examining  it  from  different  points  of  view,  and  by 
instituting  between  it  and  other  kindred  objects  certain  instruc- 
tive comparisons.  He  who  was  placed  amongst  the  Doctors  by 
the  inspired  wisdom  of  a  Pontiff  and  a  Saint ;  who  is  associated 
with  8.  Augustine,  8.  Ambrose,  8.  Gregory,  and  8.  Jerome — saints 
who  lived  so  many  hundreds  of  years  before — was  not  tin  is 
carried  out  of  his  own  era,  and  placed  amongst  the  Columnal 
Fathers,  without  a  weighty  reason.  Let  us  study  the  points  of 
contrast  and  of  likeness  between  him  and  them,  that  a  new 
illumination  may  be  thrown  on  our  Image  of  the  Saint  as  the 
result. 

(■.■tiioiiistV.  :t.— Le  auflrage  dea  plus  oelebrea  Unlveriltee,  el  « l«-  preeque  toutei  lea  0 
EtoligietlX,  qui  M  BOUl  fait  an  honneurde  1' adopter.  4. — Les  exee  I  lentes  dispositions  qui  avolent 
mis  le  s.  Dooteur  en  etat  de  recevoir,  avec  abondauce,  (ea  Lumierea  de  la  aageaae,  par  le  parfatl 
de'tacbemenl  de  toutea  lea  creaturee,  ramonr  dn  alienee  el  de  la  retraite,  e1  per  le  earactere 
de  eon  eaprit,  que  nulla  paaaion  a'etoit  capable  d'agiter.  5.— La  lecture  dea  Peree.  el  d<-  tons 
leaanclena  auteura  «!<•  reputation,  don!  ii  avoi!  reenellli  lea  aenttmeua  lea  plus  beaux, ei  lea 


pluapura.    6.— L'ordre  dea  uaatlerea  ct  cette  profondeur  de  raiaounement,  qui  lui  eal  propre, 

tea  lea  reritea  qu'il  entreprend  d'etabltr.    7. — 
li'a\cu  que  i<-  Saint  a  Call  qnelqtiefoia,  d'avolr  plua  appria  dans  rorataon  que  dans  lea  lltrea,  ce 


pour  reduire  jnaqu'aux  prethiera  prinoipea,  tonics  lea  verltea  qu'il  entrepn 


qui  doit  faire  regarder  sa  doctrine  plutol  commc  an  present  du  Ciel.que  oomme  une  simple 
production  de  1' eaprit  liiiiiuiiu."     (Tourou,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  XIII., p.  585 — 58(».) 


CHAPTER    III. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    THE    FATHERS. 


PART    I. 


Now  that  the  Angelical  had  been  ranked  amongst  the  Doctors 
of  the  University,  he  commenced  to  govern  in  the  schools  of 
S.  James's  as  Regeiis  Primartus.*  Here  he  would  develop  the 
delicate  and  difficult  questions  of  theology.  The  Doctor  having 
gone  through  an  elaborate  training  himself , and  having  also  had 
many  years'  practice  in  dialectical  disputation,  was  ripe  for 
descending  into  the  depths  of  theological  snbtilty,  and  fof 
bringing  np  and  displaying  before  his  wondering  scholars  the 
root  of  some  far-creeping  heresy,  or  the  seeds  of  some  obscure 
spiritual  malady — that  element  in  a  system  of  religion  or  phi- 
losophy which  stamps  it,  with  a  special  character,  and  lends  to 
its  propagation  a  peculiar  success.  Or  he  might  take  up  one 
minute  point  in  philosophy — as  a  man  might  select  a  blade  of 
grass  or  the  wing  of  a  gnat — and,  by  means  of  a  careful 
analysis,  display,  through  the  microscopic  powers  of  a  keen  and 
logical  intelligence,  the  whole  complication  of  its  delicate  con- 
struction.! First  one  line  of  thought  would  be  brought  (index 
observation,  then  another,  and  then  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  next, 
various  threads  which  appeared  to  intersect  the  main  question, 


*  The  Vita  putH  tin-  Moetorale  mueh  earlier  than  most  writers.     Theee  are  tin-  word*  <>l   the 

compiler:-— "Onde  ae  Del  BaeciUerato  fu stimeto  <b  tutti  maravigUoao,  nel  magiaterio  poeeia 
eeeaeeeon  la  maraviglia  11  atupore;  j»«-i-«-i i«-  la  dottrlna,  ehe  da  lui  aecoltavano i  aeoleri,  non 
pareva  humnna.  ma  pin  toato  Angelica.  <;ii  Rl  datoquesto  grade  di  .Maestro  nel  vigeaimoqnlnto 
anno  dell'eta  ma,  et l'anno  ottavo  dopo di  eaaerai   Ditto  Bellgioeo:  e(   l'anno  vigeaimosettimo 

iio]»o  it  transito  iiii  Patiiarea  s.  Domenico:  et  delta,  noatra  salute  l'anno  nulie  ducento,  <• 
qnarantaoore."    (VUmd&fkm  Towuuo dfjiqwlmo,  />.  it.) 

I  What  lias  been  ao  profoundly  aaid  of  tin-  bearing  of  tin-  aetoneea  on  eaeb  other,  ean  alao  be 

said  mi'tiitis  iiitit'iinlix  of   the  various    portions  of  t heologicaJ  truth   ill    their  mutual    relations. 

Speaking  of  "Beienoea,"  Dr.  Newman  aaya:—  .  .  .  "  viewed  altogether,  they  beeome  the 
neareat  approximation  to  a  repreeentetion  or  anbjeetive  reflection  of  the  objective  troth 

si  hie  to  the  human  mi  ml.  whlon  edvancee  towards  aeeiirate  apprehension  of  that  object,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Dumber  of  aeiencea  it  has  mastered;  and  which,  when  certain 
wanting,  in  saehacase  has  bnt  a  defective  apprehenaion,  in  proportion  to  the  valne  of  the 
aeiencea  which  are  thus  wauting,  ami  tin'  Importance  of  the  Sola  in  which  they  are  employed." 

(hi.smiiisr*  nil     ttw    8COV(    "//</     .X.iliirr   "/    I'liii:  rii  hi    E.I uc.it ,,.,i .    In.,.    III.    ,.    V       '.■)        Mils    -..-eiii-  to 

navi  i the    leu  m  the  Doctor— to  (ill  up  the  outline  irhich  had  been  ^m  u  bj  the  Bacbelof 

to  the  student,  ami  to  point  out  the  i  elation  ot  put  (■■  part. 
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or  to  diverge  from  it,  would  be  disentangled   and   explained  ; 

till,  finally,  by  the  application  of  a  process  of  masterly  synthe- 
sis, each  several  line  would  be  drawn  into  its  position  and 
adjusted  ;  so  that  what  at  first,  in  the  eyes  of  a  casual  observer, 
appeared  to  be  an  insignificant  and  inorganic  particle  01  atom, 
lies  mapped  out  before  the  wondering  eye,  like  those  vrebfl 
spreading  in  the  morning  grass,  when  the  dew  still  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  the  fresh  beam  slopes  across  the  meadows. 

Whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  diving  into  the  ocean  of  thought, 
and  bringing  up  and  displaying  the  rich  marvels  which  he  found 
there,  the  Bachelor  who  had  the  privilege  to  teach  under  his 
direction  was  engaged  in  a  duty  which,  indeed,  required  plenty 
of  brain,  though  hardly  so  wide  an  experience.*  He  would 
occupy  himself  in  giving  the  young  men  a  compendious  and 
general  survey  of  theological  teaching,  showing  them  the  lie  of 
the  land,  and  commenting  also  upon  the  "Sentences"  of  the 
Lombard.  Thus  depth,  breadth,  and  orthodoxy,  went  hand 
in  hand  with  accuracy  and  minute  investigation,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  expanding  mind.j 

Who  had  the  good  fortune  to  teach  as  Bachelor  at  this  period, 
in  the  School  of  the  Angelical,  unfortunately  remains  uncertain. 
Some  say  that  it  was  the  Saint's  friend  Hanibald,  who  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  who  was  made  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  and  Urban  IV.  ;  and, 
being  subsequently  raised  to  the  Sacred  College,  died  six  years 
after  his  elevation  ;  others,  that  it  was  Br.  Romanus  de'Ursini, 
the  nephew  of  Pope  Nicholas  III. ;  others,  finally,  that  it  was 
Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  succeeded  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  the 
Pontifical  authority.^  This  much,  anyhow,  is  certain,  that 
these  three  able  men  went  through  their  course  at  the  College 


*  What  must  have,  heen  of  immense  advantage  in  the  school  of  S.  Thomas  was,  that   he.  as 
well  as  Albert,  had  introduced  the  principle  that  logic  was  nut  an  end  lull  a  BMOMl     Aliclan!  an. I 

hiaael  had  uaed  it.  ami  taught  other*  to  use  it.  rimply  aa  a  diaplay—aa  aerobeta  show  off  their 

ability  on  a  sack  in  the  streets:— '  U  I'nt    poail  i\  einent   declare"    *a,\  I  llanivait.   "pat  All>cit-lc- 

Oraad,  el  par  sum  Th as  el  par  tons  les  adherent!  de  Peoole  Thomiate,  que  Pexi  r< 

eel  aimplement  une  preparatiou  a  I'etude,  a  la  oonnaiaaanoe  de  la  reiite.  <"<>t  no  autre  b 
Dun  Boot,  i|ni  vint  le  premier,  an  trelsleine  Biecle,  meconnaitre  ces  distinctio 
eompromettre  la  logiqueen  pretendant  I'appeller  a  de  plua  noblea  emplois."    (Dt  /•■■ 
Aafcouatig**,  Tarn.  /.,  (map.  //..  i>.  xi) 

t  Carle,  in  his  Life  of  S.  Thomas,  says  that  the  office  of  teaching  was  1 1 « - 1.1  \.r\  lii^li  in.l.-.-.l : 
"Le   doetoral    etaii   alora    mi   honneur  immense;   e'etait   |>rem|iie  1111 
I'Bgliae     .     .     .     on  regardait  l'enaeignemeni  oorniao  an  antra  aace*dooe."    fO/.Qibelh 

t  "  Bntrato  aFofltota  di  dottore  («•  ci.>  fu  nelPani  tola,  aveeaio 

di  s,-  mi  baeoelliere.    Beoondo  Pavrlao  di  eleunl,  il  oaeeelliere  ra  il  eelobr*  Ann 
intimo  amico  ili  'I'oinmaso;    altii  portano  opinione  ehe  fosse  il  Padre    Uoinano  il< 
degli  Oraini:  alenni  aono  di  credere  che  fosse   Pietro  <i  i 

eattedra  « l i  s.  Pietro  preae  il  nome  d'Innooenao   V.    L'Angelleo  Dottore  uel  auo  maa 
laacioaai  ogni  altro  lunghiaaimo  apasio  addietro.e  veramente  come  aquila 
t nt t i  e  Hloaofl  e  teologi    s<  condoche  al  <•  >l.-tt«>  di  aopra,  I'officto  di  pi 
ch'c'  non  venisse  recando  in  inacrlttura  belliaaime  opere,  nelle  qnall  qnaa 
la  aaplenaa  e  la  aantita  di  luL    Ini  mn  diletto  amteo  il  padn 

gia.  che  solo  baste  re  bbe  a  far  chiarn  fede  della  snhlimita  •<■ 
\  i\  treille,  chap.  \  i  in.  .    Touron,  /.--.  // 

i    813.) 
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of  8.  James,  and  received  the  Doctor's  cap  between  the  years 
1256  and  1260. 

After  the  Angelical  had  lectured  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
as  Primarius  Regens,  he  was  obliged,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  University,  to  make  way  for  another  Professor.  It 
was  contrary  to  rule  that  any  Master  should  teach  in  the  same 
school  for  more  than  three  years  consecutively.  The  Saint, 
however,  was  fully  occupied  in  matters  concerning  the  interests 
of  his  Order.*  He  was  employed  to  preach  the  Lenten  Ser- 
mons at  S.  James's.  A  month  later  he  was  summoned  to 
Valenciennes.  Here  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans 
was  being  held.  One  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  Fathers 
had  in  view  was  thoroughly  to  examine  the  studies,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  efficiency.  A  Commis- 
sion was  formed  to  carry  out  this  object.  It  was  composed  of 
the  most  prudent  and  most  celebrated  Dominicans  of  the  schools, 
viz.  :  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Bonushomo,  Flor- 
ence of  Gaul,  and  Peter  of  Tarantasia.f  These  men  soon  set 
earnestly  to  work.  They  effected  a  complete  reformation  and 
reorganization  of  the  course.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  th<>  General  Chapter  of 
Valenciennes — the  thirty-sixth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
by  S.  Dominic.  Werner  assures  us  that  the  influence  of  the 
changes  produced  by  this  Commission  are  felt  by  the  students 
in  the  Dominican  schools  to  the  present  day.:}: 

But  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  at  one  period 
so  violently  opposed  to  the  Dominicans  professing  divinity  at 
all,  now  that  it  had  discovered  how  great  a  prestige  the  Angel- 
ical had  given  to  the  schools,  implored  him  to  return.  The 
authorities  said  they  were  most  desirous  to  set  on  one  side  the 
law  which  excluded  him  from  the  theologic  chair,  and  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  his  resuming  his  old  position  as  a  Doctor 
in  the  schools.      The  Saint  complied  with  their  request.     He 

*  "  Nacbdem  er  sein  Jahr  als  Regens  Primarius  vollendet  batte,  tnusste  er  den  aeadt  hum  lnu 
Geaetoen  gemasa  seine  Lerbkanael  an  eiuen  Naebfolger  abtreten;  en  \\;u-  keinem  erlaubt, 
lunger  als  drei  Julire  ununterbrochen  in  einer  nn<l  deraelben  Scbule  »u  lehren.  DafUr  widmete 
er  Bleb,  im  Jalne  1259  desto  eifriger  den  von  seinem  Olden  ilmi  auferlegteo  Verpnichtungen  i 
erbtelt  wrftbrend  der  Paatensejc  <lie  Predtgten  In  der  Kirebe  an  Bt.  Jacob,  and  einen  Mount, 
ayftter  verfnata  er  sieii  zu  den  oaf  <lu.s  Pfingetfeat  In  Valencieunea  Bimanimenberafenen 
Ordenscapitel  tun  im  V'ereine  mit  Albertus  AI.  Honnshomo.  Klorenz  dem  Gall  if  r  and  Peter  von 
Tarentaaui  Auftrage  en  einer  neoen  organisation  der  Ordenaatndien  bu  llbernebmen.  i »■•- 
zufolge  (lessen  auagearbeitete  Btudienordnnng  let  in  den  Domintcanerklnstern  tlieilwei.se  noeli 
henl  vm  Tage  in  uebnng;  sie  Bndet  si.h  aaeb  Ibrem  roluttandbzen  Texte  In  den  Aeten  dee 

(ieneraleapiteis    von   Valeneiennes,    dee  seeiisunddreiHsigsten   writ    der   Ntil'tuiig  di 
(Werner.  Vol  I.,  Pieties  Capital,  />.  214.) 

t  "Nonsiisons  dans  les  Cbronjqnea  de  l'Oidre  de  s.  Dominiqne,  que  noire  Bainl  m  trenYa 
uu  Chapitre  General  tenn  I'an  1259  a  Valvneiennee,  Vllle  dea  Paye-Bae  en  Haiuant  11  fat 
cbargepar  lea  Buperieura  de  dreaeer  qnelqnea  reglementa  pour  les  etudes,  »i  on  lul   joiguit 

dans  ee   truvuil.  <|iiatre  unties    Doetenrs  de    Paris,  entre    leaqoeLi   eloieni    All.eil    I.     Grand     <l 

Pierre  de  Tarantbiae.    Lea  Loia  fort  sages,  et  tree-proprea  pour  avancer,  el   perffotionE 

etudes,  (|U'ils  lirellt   de,  eoneerl,  Uirent    accepteCB,  dit  le  P.  KcllUld,  el   sou  ieH  dans  toil)    I  01, lie." 

(Touron,  Uv.  II.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  l«:t.) 

%  See  Der  heiliye  Tlwmas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  VUrtes  Capitcl,  p.  214. 
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appeared  once  again  in  his  former  place.  The  crowds  which 
had  pressed  around  him  before,  and  had,  like  the  tide,  receded 
at  his  departure — now  ho  had  come  again,  assembled  in  still 
greater  throngs  than  ever.*  And  thus  he  continued  pouring 
out  his  matured  wisdom,  forming  theologians,  and  building  up 
the  Church  of  God,  until  obedience  summoned  him  away  to 
other  duties. 

A  man  like  S.  Thomas  could  not  continue  lecturing  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  a  great  University  town  like  Paris,  without 
attracting  notice,  and  multiplying  fame.  The  Holy  See,  which 
had  ever  kept  a  watchful  and  cautious  eye  upon  this  great  cent  re 
of  intellectual  activity,  which  never  forgot  the  deeds  of  learned 
men,  and  which  ever  knew  how  to  turn  such  men  to  the  best 
account,  summoned  the  Angelical  to  Rome.  Whether  this  order 
was  given  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (1260),  or  by  Urban  IV.,  lias 
never  been  clearly  ascertained.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff  desired  to  have  this  prudent  and  mighty  coun- 
cillor at  his  side.f  Where  we  find  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  there 
we  are  sure  to  find  the  Angelical.  Though  he  never  omitted 
lecturing,  still  he  continued  with  the  Pope.  Not  only  Rome, 
but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  received  the  great  theologian,  and  hung  upon  his  lips. 
He  preached  in  their  churches,  he  taught  in  their  schools.  And 
thus,  either  at  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Bologna,  or  Naples,  the  gi 
Angelical  passed  away  his  life,  pouring  out  the  golden  stream 
of  theologic  lore,  and  silently,  and  with  an  heroic  perseverance, 
working  out  one  object,  to  the  realization  of  which,  since  his 
early  youth,  he  seems  to  have  dedicated  his  entire  life.} 

There  was  nothing  desultory  in  the  career  of  the  Angelical. 
The  same  wisdom  which  taught  him  as  a  boy  to  abandon  the 

*  The  position  of  the    Saint    in   the   schools   may    lie    gathered    from  the  following    > 
of   Professor  <ai>elli  :— "  Dalla   Spagna,  <lall'  liifjliilterra.  dall    Alleiuagna,  dalla  l'olonia  e  <la'  pin 
renioti  paesi  traevano  a  gran  nninero  giovani  tj  noniini  alia  liiiversita  ili  Parigl  (che  (li  qiie«la 

sola  la  materia,  elie  ho  alle  mani.  vnole  che  io  faecia   ineiiy.ione)  e  acecsamente.  molto  d 

nostra  neansa,  si  davano  agU  BtndL    Grande  era  ne1  profe— on  il  aapere,  grand) 
l'emulaaione  delta  aeiensa,  grande  I'antorita  :  grande  iiegU  eeholarl  la  brama  ili  venire  eflettiva- 
mente  dotii.    Degne di eaaere  ritornate  in  vita  erano  le  leggl.per  le  quali  i  profeaeori  areolar! 
e  regolati  doveano  di  eoneordia  mirare  all'augninento  delle  aelenia  a  alia  gloria  della  Kei:_ 
(  Pita  di  Sot  Tommxuo  fjiqvtHO,  <'op.  X  PX,  /'.  M.) 

t  "  Die  Hoohaohnle  to  Paris  hielt  es  tin-  eine  Bnrenpflicht,  die  geeetalleben  Beaehrinknnajen 

anf/.nhehen.  (lurch   welehe  Thomas  /.nr  Bell    weuigetena  an   der   wettereu   Porteeteuug   seiner 
tiiieniliehen  Lehrtbatlgkell  rerhinderl  war,  and  hul  Ihn  ein,  uebeu  den  Bbrigen  Dootorei 
Vortrage  winder  auftuuehmen.     Thomas  entepraeh  dietter  AiuTorderung,  and  fnhr  Ibrt,  in 

Paris  in  lehreii.  bia  er.  entueder  noeh   miter  Alexander  IV.  (I860)  i.der  nnter  deaeen  Naebfolgvr 

Drban  IV.,  angleioheui  Zwecke  naeb  Bora  bernfeu  amrde  and  aewohl  hler  ala  audi  Inaademu 

Bt&dten  Ita'.iens,  m  welelien  sieh  di.-  Papatfl  ehen  anfluelten.  in  Civita  Veccbta,  Ana 
Perugia,  ala  Lehrer  wirtrte,  nebatdem,  daaa  Beln   kaih  in  wichtiireten  Atixelegftihcit. 
weleuen  die  wiaaonaehaftlicne  Blnaiebl  den  entaobeideudeu  auaacblag  nab,  von 

sell. st  von  den  Papaten  \  fit  ranensvoll  zn  Kat  lie  geaogen  «  nrde."     (Werner,  Enter  Bmntt,  Vterte* 

Vupit,!,  p.  214.) 

I  Per  obbedlenaa  dara  toatoul  in  tntte  quelle  eitta  neUe  qaaM  si  eoodn< 
one  qneatl  noa  conaentrra  mal  < l  i  dipartirlo  <l>i 

Fondi,  e  Perngta  forono  liete  dionel  benefleio  <«l  .more,  di  che  le  piu  tllim 
vanto.     Da  per  tnttoe'  poi  mpio  perfotttaairao  di  ogti 

nmiti  nobiliaaima   Drama  di  verace  acienza,  da  iwr  tntto  1 

(Uibelli,   OOJM  XXII..   p.  Siti;    Weill,  .  it>l,   p.  JU.) 
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Abbey,  and  to  join  the  Dominicans,  taught  him  also  how  to 
turn  his  vocation  to  best  account.  An  ordinary  man  might 
have  made  the  same  step  without  foreseeing  or  looking  forward 
to  the  like  results.  But  the  early  development  of  our  Saint's 
judgment,  and  his  talents,  must  be  remembered.* 

Excepting  the  shock  he  suffered  when  driven  from  the  great 
Abbey  in  early  days,  and  the  trials  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
annoyance  given  him  by  the  tumultuous  friends  of  William  of 
S.  Amour,  his  career  had  been  one  of  peace,  contemplation,  and 
uneventful  labour  in  the  schools.  From  the  period  of  his  im- 
prisonment at  San  Giovanni,  where  he  learnt  to  love  the 
Scriptures,  the  Stagyrite,  and  the  "Sentences,"  till  he  was 
raised  to  the  honours  of  the  Doctorate,  it  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  his  life  had  been  one  uninterrupted  curri- 
culum of  study.  And  then,  again,  from  the  time  he  received 
his  Doctor's  cap,  till  he  gave  himself  up,  weary  and  broken, 
into  the  hands  of  S.  Benedict,  at  Fossa  Nuova,  viz.,  during  a 
period  of  about  seventeen  years,  the  whole  energy  of  his  vast 
mind  was  concentrated  on  deep  problems  and  on  intellectual 
pursuits,  on  fulfilling-  that  exalted  mission  which  Providence 
had  called  upon  him  to  accomplish.! 

The  Angelical  belongs  to  tin;  highest  order  of  liu man  great- 
ness. In  him  the  intellect  is  sovereign.  And  not  only  is  he 
supreme  in  intellect,  but  the  texture  of  his  mind,  its  breadth, 
accuracy,  and  balance,  its  quickness,  vivacity,  and  depth,  rank 
him  with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  and  then  his  illumi- 
nation through  the  influence  of  grace,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  through  the  light  of  revelation,  at  once  lifts  him  to  a 
more  commanding  eminence  than  could  possibly  have  been 
attained  through  the  power  of  mere  human  genius  and  unassisted 
reason.:}: 


*  See  how  the  Angelieal'a  teaching  bean  npon  the  intuition  of  tin  tii.    Speaking  »t'  oontem< 

Illation,  Frigerio  gives  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint   thus:—  "B  perche  il    lint- col    priucipio  ai  cou- 
forma,  quiudi  c,  die  la  vita  contcmplativa  ha  per  iscopn  1'atletto  verso  ili  Dio.     Hoc  est  ptrfoetUt 

r,.,itniii>httinr  rit<<\  dice  cgli  in   qiicsto  propositi!,  ut  scilicet  wm  solum  ilivina  Veritas  vkLalur.  si; I 
itiiim  (tmi'tnr :  e  qiicsto  aiuore   si    raccciidc   nell'aiiinia   cnnteinplante.    col    fiuare   i   •guard]    nel 

,.i  aU'anior  aeueitlvo  col  mirar  Bra- 
■lia  aapientta  della  oarita  nun  mal 


soninio  bene,  con  molto  maggior  folicita  dl  quello  ohe  a\  \  euga  aU'anior  aeueitivo  col  mirar  fire- 

(|iicnt.eniente  gli  oggetti  ainati;  siclie  <[»M-.-,t«»  divin  doUO  della  sapienlia  dallu  c.irila  nun  mai 
diagtunto,  fu  perqueata  cagioue  da  eaao  ngli  altridoni  prefer!  to."    (lAb.  111..  Cap.  II..  a.  I,//.  130.) 

t  Gibelli  givea  the  whole  temper  of  his  intellectual  life  in  the  following  words,  and  shows 

the  bias  of  his  mind:—  "Quanta  ai  vivere.  poehlaeimo  gli  bartara,  ne  del  poohiea mai  ai  dava 

penaiero;  eempre  fire  ae  rivolgendo  ooee  pertinenti  agli  studi  o alio  apirito  non  poueamente  ai 
oibi.  che  si  metteva  a  bocca;  e  com  ne  quel  tempo  pure  gli  andavaa  vuoto.     Dopo  ma 

rendute  le  grazie,  era  uaato  dl  leggere  ad  eaempio  dl  8.  D ;nico  le  Coufereuze  di  Caaaiauo. 

Domandato  del  profltto  che  ne  traeeae  rlapoae;  ue  ricolgo  divoti  Bentimenti,  ohe  oonfortanoil 
niio  epirito  a  levarei  pin  agevolmente  alia  contemplaaione  dell'Baaere  auprenio,"  (Vita  &  fte* 
Tommato  d! Aquino,  Capo  XL,  p.  49.) 

t  The  following  word*  of  Frigerio  are  proof  abundanl  of  Ida  great   illumination  in  van 
early  life :— •  Bieonava  per  tuttoNapoll  la  lama  di  Tomaao,  eelebraudoal  per  ogni  parte  eon  la 

chiarczza  de'suoi  natali  gli  angellcl  suoi  costunii,  e  gli  altri  ornament!  e  qualiti  sue  personal.  : 
maegli  di  tali  bonori  non  ourante,  rivolae  1'aiiitno  a  cose  maggiori;  gloriandoHi  non  d'esser  gia 
mondano  ntoaofo,  ma  hen  d'eaaer  dlaoepolo  del  Blgnore,  e  <ii  aeguitar  a  ado  Chriato  aotto  la 
acorta  e  auaterita  della  Beligione;  penaiero  prinoiplato  in  In!  tin  da]  tempo  che  fti  In  Monte 
Caaino, epol  matnrato  >■  atabilito  in  NapoU  tinito  il  oorao  della  aioaofla.'1  fVUadi  ft  Zbatoae 
d' Aquino,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  IL,  n.  !>,  p.  10.) 
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The  Angelical  selected  his  department  of  Church  labour :  he 
forged  the  weapons  which  other  men  have  had  to  use  ;  he  lived 
in  the  world  of  moral  and  scientific  thought ;  he  abode  in  his 
place  ;  he  sold  himself  over  ^  to  labour  and  to  toil  without  respite 

in  his  grand  vocation;   he  had   that  courage,  generosity,  and 
sacrifice,  in  an  eminent  degree,  without  which  nothing  tasting 

can  be  accomplished.  There  was  no  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want 
of  perseverance  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He  posse- 
time  and  opportunities  such  as  no  Doctor  of  the  Universal 
Church  was  ever  able  to  command,  and  he  carried  out  a  giant 
task  such  as  not  one  of  the  columnal  Fathers  can  be  said  even 
to  have  attempted.* 

It  is  only  by  patiently  studying  the  labours  and  advantages, 
the  methods  and  the  means  of  the  Angelical,  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate his  services  to  the  world.  It  is  only  by  carefully  consider- 
ing and  comparing  his  career  with  the  lives  of  the  great  classic 
Fathers  of  theology,  that  we  can  arrive  at  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  exceptional  position.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  Church 
history  stands  out  like  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  as  a  prince  of 
constructive  theology ;  no  man  ever  combined  in  such  large 
proportions  the  ability,  time,  opportunity,  and  perseverance 
necessary  for  effecting  a  master- work. f 

To  put  this  statement  to  the  test  of  facts  will  not  only  be  to 
point  out  the  position  of  the  Saint,  but  it  will  also  bring  before 
the  reader,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  a  notion  of  the  wide 
influence  he  has  exerted  over  the  Christian  world. 

Enough  has  already  been  advanced  regarding  the  opinions  of 
Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  this 
investigation*.]:  It  was  not  the  life  of  an  ordinary  student  that 
the  Angelical  lived.  It  was  not  merely  the  simple  solitude,  and 
continual  study  and  instruction,  which  built  him  up  into  what  he 
eventually  became ;  but  it  was  the  force  of  his  abstraction  from 
creatures,  and  the  vividness  with  which  he  grasped  and  realized 
the  unseen  world  of  moral  perfection  and  of  theologic  truth. 

*  In  th«>  midst  of  the  few  distractions  lit-  had,  which   WOW  after  all  intellectual,  tin-   mind 
Of  the  Angelical  was  ever  tranquilly  resting  i"  its  natural  home: — "  Avve^naclie  tos.se  seinpre 
inteso  a  satisfaro  a  coloro.  clie  il  venivano  doniandando  di  assai  cose  pertinent!  alle  M*£1 
alio   spirito,  e    sebhenc    niolte   gravi    qnistioni   e    molti    rilevanti    partita    da   esaininare    aves.se 
sempre   alle    inani.    pure    nianteiieva    eontinno   la    tranquillita   dell-  aniino,  la   chi;iresxa  della 
lnente.  non  die  quclla  pcrfctla  signoria,  elic  aequistato  avca  ili  se  iiicdcsiiuo.      K  In  ci.i.  per  tmo 
a\viso.   diinorava   la   non    ultima   ragiODfl  di  quelle   lien   aggiustat*  l.revi  e  pronto     I 
(piali    opportnnainentc    veniva    a'.trui    t'acemlo.     Ne    1  icordero    una    tola:     domandato   egli    lin 
•liorno  die  mono  a\esse  a   tenere    eolni,  11  quale    desidcrasse    di    venire    veraim-nte  dotU) 
quasi  molto  tempo  prima  a  cio  pensato  avesae,  di  subito  lispose:  Uygtre  u»  librv  aolo."     (GibeHi, 
I'ito  tli  S.  Tommiixo  ,r  .{•/iiiim.  <:ir.>  X  X  11..  !■■  S  'r;J 

t  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  which  is  h\    no  means  mad.'  rhetorically  0  "ill 

come    out    during   the    course   of    the    following   chapters.     The    Fathers   ha 
strongly-marked  characteristics:  hut  in  the  main  thev  resemble  each  other  as  at 
Cross  iii  dark  ila\>:  the  Angelical  was  ■  student— e  contemplative,  the  great  II 
Church,  possessing  the  most  architectonic  mind  she  has  over  produced. 

$  The  thesis,  as  it  were,  has  hceii  Hnl  clearly  stated,  now  it  has  to  he   pro 

that  the  Angelioafa  was  a  master-mind,  hou  it  was  sueh,  how  II  differs  from  others,  will  T 

evident  as  the  character  ami  caieer  of  the  great  Path*  or.  .1. 
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His  loneliness  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  mystic  dream- 
ing-. It  was  the  consequence  of  the  most  intense  activity,  of 
the  most  engrossing  occupation.  Years  spent  by  such  a  mind 
as  his  in  one  deep  study  could  not  have  been  without  their 
effect.  A  life-time  of  intimate  communication  with  the  Fount 
and  Origin  of  all  that  is  Beautiful  and  True,  must  have  enriched 
an  intellect  of  such  capacity  as  his.*  No  man  could  have  lived 
his  life,  unless  he  had  been  a  partaker  of  a  Divine  companion- 
ship ;  no  man  could  have  given  to  the  world  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, except  his  intellect  had  been  illuminated  by  a  higher  power 
than  man's,  and  unless  he  had  possessed  a  mighty  gift  of 
concentrative  intuition  into  problems  of  scientific  thought. 

It  will  be  well  briefly  to  recall  to  mind  the  general  character- 
istics of  his  career.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Naples,  as 
a  youth,  he  created  universal  admiration  by  his  transcendent 
logical  ability.  Then  he  came  in  contact  with  John  a  fS.  Facundo. 
The  Dominicans  were  famed  for  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
their  teachers.  What  the  Jesuits  have  been  in  these  latter  days, 
that,  the  Dominicans  were  then.  Heresy  had  to  be  repressed, 
not  only  by  the  Inquisition,  but  "also  by  the  store  of  learning 
and  logic  on  the  side  of  truth.t  To  manifest  this  learning,  to 
throw  knowledge  into  shape  by  means  of  this  logic,  to  cleanse, 
purify,  and  convert  the  raw  material  of  thought  into  a  finished 
scientific  consistency,  to  give  unity  to  the  multiplicity  of  truth, 
to  display  its  complicated  structure,  to  bring  out  its  claims  upon 
the  allegiance  of  the  mind  by  means  of  a  thousand  independent 
arguments,  each  separate,  yet  each  witnessing  to  the  other,  to 
overpower  the  mind  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  effulgence  : — this 
was  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  great  Masters  in  the  later 
portion  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Angelical  left  the  Benedictinefl 
merely  to  become  a  Dominican  Professor.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  the  /Sum?na  was  a  simple  after-thought.  Whether 
the  Saint  was  blindly  led  by  Providence,  or  whether  his  one 
great  work  broke  upon  him  by  degrees,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  absolute  certainty.J 

Yet  his  history,  from  the  very  first,  points  directly  to  the 
issue  of  his  life.     His  course  was  straight  and  direct  towards 

*  For  a  full  account  of  his  abstraction  of  life,  see  Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Delle  graHt.  am' 
Cap.  II.,  p.  130—137 ;   Cap.  III.,  p.  137—1 II.) 

t  "Sciitivii  aiichi-  nonsenza  man  frutto  dell'anitna  huh  le  spiritual!  esortattonl,  eh< 
dimestiehe  pareti  a'fratl  rifaeeano,  alle  quail  come  fosse  mho  <u  east,  era  In!  rodotto,  e  In  quests 

inaniera    venue  soa\  eniente  ad    a  tie  1 1  ionai  Si  a  quell' Institute;   pareudoll  ili   nun    poter  tneglio 

auinentare  il    talento  donatogli   dalla  divina  Maesta.  elie  col    renders!    religiosn  di  <|iie| 


Online,  elie    oltre    la  vita    eonteui|>lat  i\  a   ipiivi    professata,   e  anehe   in   grail    parte    rivolto  alio 

'  rpautento  delfheresie,  e  alia  duatatii <i<-i  viuigelo."    ( Lib.  /. .  Cape  i /..  «.  8,  /-.  H.j 

jThe  following  concise  words  of  Werner  recall  tin-   Divine  Providential   Bye  whleh  wi 


watchinc  ani  guiding  the  8ain1  from  the  rerj  Hrst:— "Boch  ?or  seiner  Oeburl  hatteeln  from- 
nier  Binsiedler  dec  Mutter  deu  zukilnftigeu  Kulnn  des  .Solines  geweissagt;  der  ihtu  b, 
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one  point.  Had  he  possessed,  as  I  feel  inclined  to  think  he  did 
possess,  an  intuition  of  the  future,  Ins  preparation  for  it  could 
not  have  been  more  complete.  Does  not  the  "  Quid  esset  BeufC 
of  his  boyhood  ask  a  question  which  is  answered  in  the  Summa 
of  his  declining  age  ?  The  very  books  found  in  his  prison  form 
the  broad  basis  of  his  greatest  work  :  the  Bible — Revelation  ; 
the  Lombard — Tradition  and  the  Fathers;  Aristotle — Reason. 
These  master- works  he  is  said  to  have  got  by  heart,  or  at  all 
events  so  thoroughly  to  have  grasped,  as  to  have  been  com- 
pletely imbued  with  their  spirit  and  their  force.  Next,  we  find 
him  studying  under  Albert  the  Great,  at  Cologne,  at  Paris,  then 
at  Cologne  again,  and  at  Paris  once  more.  His  superiors  had 
discovered  the  quality  of  his  genius.  The  versatility,  wide 
information,  and  many-sided  energy  of  Albert,  were  brought  to 
to  bear  upon  the  formation  of  his  character  and  mind.  Unques- 
tionably he  had  had  many  an  anxious  discussion  with  his 
master,  not  only  on  deep  subjects  of  theology,  but  also  on  what 
was  beginning  to  occupy  men's  minds — on  vast  systems  and 
profound  methods  of  organizing  truth.*  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  a  mind  like  the  Angelical's  to  grasp  the  "  Sen- 
tences," and  to  comment  on  them,  without  being  carried  beyond 
the  steady,  yet  narrow  and  somewhat  unscientific  process  of 
their  author.  If  the  Lombard  had  done  so  much — had  raised  a 
breakwater  against  the  rising  tide  of  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence, could  not  the  highest  gifts  of  reason  be  turned  round  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  ?  could  not  irreverence  be  shown  to 
be  irrational  ;  and  the  fundamental  virtues  and  graces  of  a 
Christian  heart  to  be  simply  the  most  perfect  development  of 
the  noblest  moral  gifts  of  man  ?  Could  the  Angelical  possibly 
have  known  all  he  did  know,  and  have  lived  under  the  influ- 
ences which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  without  feeling  a 
solemn  call  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  a  vocation 
worthy  of  his  exceptional  abilities  ?f 

Name  Thomas  wurde  et  vmolonisch  ant' die  abyrii  ndi^e  Tiet'e  der  hoiljgen  Wissfiischatt  <1.  - 

erleuchteteu  Lehreragedeutet;  in  seiner  aaxteateu  Kindheit  blieb  ex  unveraehrt,  all  eta  Blitz 

in'e Qemaoh  alnechlng  and  neben  ilun  seine  kleiue  Bohweetex  todtete;  fin  einsigeeMa] 

ex  durch  Thranen  gegen  die  mftttexlichen  Befehle  Widerstrebeu,  ale  er  fin  mil  den  Wbrteo  Are 

Maria  beschricbcnes   l'.lal  t ,  das  er  si-  llisl  im    Bade   t'f  st  hie  It .  ans  seinen   Handcheii    <ieben  sollte  ; 

da  c r  ea  wiedex  inrftekbekontinen,  nalun  ex  ea  in  den  Mund  and  vereohlnekte  ee,  den  Propheten 
aaobahmend, dex  die  IhmYon  Gotl  daxgexeiohte  Buohxolle  vcrschlang.— Ezech.,  III.,  2."  (Dtr 
heiiiye  laostai  mm  .i<tuiii<>,  Wnttt  Band,  arena  Capital,  p.  4.) 

*  He  OOnld  hardly  have  been  so  Intimate  with  tin-  Dominicans  as  he  was.  without  touching 
on  points  which  were  of  gxeatesl  interest  ii<  i-vcn  way  to  tlifin.  Expanding  tenth,  and  eradi- 
cating error,  these  were   their  two  great  occupations: — •'  Toinntaso.  a  cni  da   biion  tempo 

in  amiiiirazioiie  le  Inslgnl  virtii  di  queeti  religtoel,  avi'ii  in  costnnie  «ii  condnisi  a qnaodo a 
qnandoal  loxo  eonTento di  NapoH,  e  non  aenaa  iua  eonaolaaione  neara  eon  quel  bnonJ  pad 
quali,  venutoglt  il  destxo,  ebbe  aperto  11  eegreto  del  enoeuore.    Area  in  iapeatelta  in  aitiasuna 

viveren/.a  mi  total    padre   (iiovanni  du    San  (iinliano.  uomo   coinpinto  d'ogni    virtii  e  lot  into  di 

Bingolaxe  diaoernlmeuto;  con  oneo aaaal  gll  dl  oonferiredi  queatosuo  deeidi 

seiii|necln-  oio  taceva.  tut  to  atdeva  di  fill  rare  in  rengione."     (Qibelli,  tK  San  Tbmmaso  <l Aquino . 

Con.  n.,  r-  M.) 

t  According  to  Kareille.  the  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte  Cassino  soon  discovered  how 
great  a  mind  wae  in  their  mraat.    And  this  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  aa  the  Ang 

was  onl\  ti\f  years  of  age,  according  to  this  author,  when  he  entered  the  Abbe) 
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The  hand  of  Providence,  the  dispositions  of  superiors,  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  the  very  subjects  which  he  taught,  the 
points  on  which  he  wrote — all  concentrate,  like  the  rays  of 
light  on  a  burning-glass,  upon  the  one  great  achievement  of  his 
life,  upon  the  Summa  Theologica. 

This  Summa  was  the  destiny  of  the  Angelical.  As  naturalists 
assure  us  that  there  are  creatures  whose  one  simple  end  in  life 
is  to  produce  another  life,  and  having  accomplished  that,  to  die  ; 
so,  in  a  measure,  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  stains 
to  have  been  born  into  this  world  to  achieve  one  masterful 
work,  to  erect  his  mighty  acropolis,  and  then  to  be  called  away.* 
zJThe  Summa  Theologica,  though  written  quickly,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  was  his  one  life's  labour.  It  was  his  great 
legacy  to  humanity.  It  absorbed  all  his  powers,  and  used  up 
all  his  knowledge,  and  employed  all  the  breadth  of  his  vast 
mind,  and  all  the  illumination  of  grace,  accompanied  by  a  pure 
and  abstracted  life,  to  produce  that  one  result. 

What  are  all  his  other  labours  but  preparations  for  this  opust 
summuml  Without  such  an  explanation,  his  writings  become 
confused  and  unmeaning  fragments,  the  scattered  fruits  of 
intense  thought  and  study,  without  any  appropriate  end.  If  a 
man  goes  abroad,  and  comes  upon  a  heap  of  stones  here,  a 
column  there,  here  a  capital,  there  the  portion  of  a  roof, 'with 
wood  and  quarried  work,  and  tiles,  and  slabs,  and  sashes,  and 
all  the  ordinary  signs  of  building — he  at  one  perceives  that 
these  materials,  though  different  in  kind,  are  destined  to  take 
their  place  in  giving  unity  to  one  grand  conception;  and  if, 
after  a  time,  he  returns  and  finds  some  splendid  pile  there,  and 
recognizes  in  its  walls,  and  roof,  and  shafts,  ami  capitals,!  the 

qualites  qui  di.stingiiaicnt  l'iiitelligence  et  le  ccenr  de  ThOflMM  tiucnt  promptemenl  lemai  umes 
par  oes  noureaux  naaltxea.  lis  sembUrcut  oomprendve  que  la  Providence  venal)  de  remettre 
entre  leurs  mains  un  talent  (fuse  valour  pen  coramnne.  Sana  qu'il  ll"1'  l"'  poaaible  d'en 
calculer  tout  le  prix,  ils  sent in-iit  vagnemenf  <|ti<\  par  Leur  acceptation  metne,  iis  deveuaienl 
redevables,  nou-seuU'iiifiit  a  t'egard  dune  grande  ounille,  mala  encore  via-a-via  de  toute  La 
chretieute.  II  y  eut  an  Mont-Casein,  an  moment  (»ii  Thomaa  entrail  dana  cette  demeure. 
comme  un  eclio  des  paroles  prophetlqnea  reoueilliea  I  Booce-8ioea,  avanl  La  nalaaanoe  de  ee4 
enfant.  On  eut  dit  que  le  oobnz  de  ees  pieus  aolitairea  resaeutail  d'avanoe  Le  potdi  de  sea 
grandes  destinees."    (Histinre  de  Saint  Thomas  tTAqu  in.  Okem.  II..  p.  IB,  qwtfr.  "lit.) 

*  Though  lie  does  not  develop  hia  thought,  it  La  evident  thai  Professor  Gibelll  looks  anon  the 
Summa  as  the  result  of  a  fixed  plan.    He  calls  it  a  "tannine  neao  dalto  oonaiglio,"  towards 

which  8.  Thomaa  had  directed  his  mighty  gifta  and  glorious  studies.     The  following  are  liis 

words: — "Intoino  a  quel  tempo  Tommaao,  oomeoha  non  oeaaaaac  mal  d'intendere  ooU'naato 
ardore  e  aU'insegnamento  e  alia  predieaatone  «•  a  dettare  qnando  nu  Trattato  qnando  un  altro, 
e  aebbene  egli  il  pin  del  tempo  (base  dato  alle  aeeeae  sue  preghleree  a  quelle  aublimi  content 

plazioni  che  lo  aiutavano  a  creseere  in  santita,  pose  mano  a  quelFOpera,  la  quale  »u 
maiaempre  la  maraylglia  di  tutti  i  dotti.    Parlo  della  sua  Nomina  Teologioa,  alia  quale  come  a 
Lninine  tisso  d'alto  eonsiglio  avea  volto  il  potentiaaimo  auo  Lngegno.e  i  uorioai  auoi  atudi" 
(Capo  XXV., p.  94.) 

t  It  may  he  remarked  that  the  word  Summa  means  a  collection.  "  Summa  latina  vox  est  a 
priseis,  reoentioribueque  Lattrda  auetoriboa  usitata;    et  quemadmodniu  peritiorea  ante  noa 

observarunt,  eollectioneni  quemdam,  sivc  emit  rnct  ionein  .siguificat  :  qUBB  cum  esse  pnssit  \el 
nunieroriun.  vel  sentent  larum.  vel  aliaritm  ivnmi;  lit.  ut  Summa  luimeroi  um.  Summa 
seiitentiaium.  et    hu.jusinodi   diccre   latine   et    cleganter   jiossiiniis.      OWcWHtptoHt  rSbtM  .unnilrus, 

ratumihii.iijiu-  tub&uctu  (inqnit  Cicero)  suminam  frri  eogiiationum  iii, arum  mi, ilium  ;  boo  est.  collegi, 
adeertaque  capita  eontraxl  eogitatfonea  meaa  omnea.  Prolnde  quia  collectio  omnia  et  eon- 
tractio,  angnstia  quasdam  et  brevitaa  esse  ridetur  constat  liao  voce  aignlflearl  breTitatem,  el 
angustiam  quamdam:  nude  formnlse  ilia-,  loqueudl  ortn  sunt,  ad  auiumam  dieere  loqnl  In 
Humma,  et  hujusmodi  qua  aigiilfloant  brevibna  panciaque  complect!  noa  veil*  ea  de  quibua 
•verba  facturi  suiiiiis."    (Hieron.  Vielm.,  De  Div.  Tim,,,.  Aouinat.  Doct    Lib.  II    p   113     Hi) 
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materials  he  had  before  seen  scattered  on  the  ground,  does  In* 
not  take  for  granted  that  the  preparation  be  had  Been  was  the 
result  of  careful  calculation;  and  that  the  architect,  before  lie 

had  given  out  a  single  drawing,  had  thoroughly  matured  his 
entire  plan  ; — that  he  had  a  distinct,  scope  in  view,  and  was 
steadily  working  towards  it ;  that  each  board  and  stone,  each 
tile  and  frame,  did  not  contain  its  meaning  in  itself,  but  alone 
could  be  interpreted  when  brought  into  relation  witli  the  general 
design  ?  Would  he  not  say,  "  Those  were  the  materials,  this  is 
the  grand  result  P"* 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  Take  all  his 
works,  his  "  Catena  Aurea"  his  "  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard, his  "  Quodlibeta"  his  "  Qucestiones  Disputatee"  his  "  Con- 
tra Gentiles"  his  "  Compendium  of  Theology,"  even  his  very 
first  brochures,  as  well  as  his  voluminous  writings  on  Aristotle 
and  on  the  G-ospels,  on  Job  and  on  S.  Paul — take  whatever  he 
has  written  as  it  lies  scattered  up  and  down  his  life,  whether  it 
come  under  Revelation,  Tradition,  or  Reason,  whether  it  be  the 
foundation,  or  the  columns,  or  the  buttresses,  and  you  will 
recognize  it,  though  it  may  be  cast  in  a  different  form,  as  occu- 
pying its  place  in  the  vast  creation  of  the  Snmrna  Theologica. 
So  true  is  this,  that  those  who  succeeded  this  great  architect 
were  enabled,  from  the  materials  which  he  himself  had  drawn 
together,  to  complete  the  edifice  which  he  had  left  unfinished. f 

Combining  the  parts  is  the  smallest  labour  of  a  great  archi- 
tectonic work.  Genius  lies,  first,  in  conceiving  the  entire  plan  ; 
then,  in  collecting  material  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  and,  finally, 
in  fashioning  each  separate  portion  into  shape.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  then  the  work  is  all  but  ended.  The  Siun- 
ma  was  written  in  a  few  years  ;  the  preparation  for  writing  it 
occupied  an  entire  life-time  of  uninterrupted  thought  and  study. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  Summa  Theologica  t  It 
is  the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form,  and  the 


*  The  whole  tendenoy  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  towards  a  synthesis  of  tome  kind. 
Mm  bad  had  enough  of  fragmentary  teaching.    Albert's  work   was  too  ponderous,  it 

mere  quarry— of  \\  inch  the  Angelica]  by  the  way  made  good  use.  and  neither  el  ear  nor  pn 
enough  for  the  student;  the  .Lombard  was  still  commented  on  and  prized:  yet  the  vers  study 
of  his  work  had  opened  men's  minds  to  see  beyond  him:   it   had  educated  them  beyond  itself, 
ami  had  indicated  many  things  which  it  had  not  carried  out.     The  Angelical'S  Siimma  is  l>y  far 

the  most  symmetrica]  and  preoise  amongsl  all  the  digests  which  have  appeared  in  the  schools. 
No  man,  even  in  these  days,  could  construe!  a  summit  according  to  modern  wants,  without 

appearing  al  least  to  imitate  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.     This  points  to   his  elevation  of  mind 
w  li it-li  could  see  so  far  even  into  our  day. 

f  Here  arc  some  of  the  philosophers,  orators,  ami  poets  mentioned  in    the    sumnui  .— 
••Aristotoles.  Algazel,  Alexander,  Androuicus,  Aristophanes.  Averroes,   Aricenns 
Avicebron,    Boethius,    Cajus    Jurisconsultus,    Democritns,    Bmpedocles,    Epicurus 
geometer:  Gilbertus  Porretanus.   Eleraclltus,   Horatius,  poeta  lyrious;    Jul.   Caesar,   d< 
Galileo,  historicus:    Leucippus,  Liber  de  Canals,  Liber  Stratagemmatum   Prancorum;  M 
bins,  super  Bomnium  Relpionis;   Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  orator;   Ovidius  rTaso;  Plato,  Pi 
tetici,  Plotiuus.  Pittacus  Hityleuasus,  Porphvrius,  Pythagoras,  PtolomsBus,  Mtronon 
orator;    Sallustius.  historiographus;    Simplicius.  Socrates.  BophistSB,  Rtoici,  Strabns,  Ten  ntius 
poeta    comicus;    Titus    Li\  his.   historicus;    Trimegistus,   Varro,    Valerius    Maxtmns.   orator; 
lus,de  re  milltarLM    (Vid.  Opp.,  Tom.   I  I  Soma,  MDCCLXXIIJ.) 
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orderly  exposition  of  what  a  man  should  be.  The  Angelical 
had  studied  the  mind  of  the  Church.  In  as  far  as  is  given  to 
man,  he  had  mastered  that  Divine  intelligence.*  And  just  as  a 
Carlo  Dolce  would  pore  over  some  beautiful  face,  with  its  sweet 
modest  expression,  with  its  delicate  colouring,  with  its  soft- 
rounded  features  ;  just  as  he  would  note  every  shade  and  tint, 
to  the  light  living  in  the  eye,  and  the  curve  playing  on  the  lips  • 
just  as  he  would  photograph  all  this  upon  his  imagination,  and 
then,  with  inimitable  tenderness  and  skill,  reproduce  it  upon 
the  glowing  canvass — so  with  the  Angelical.  He  spent  his  days 
in  the  study  of  the  lineaments  and  expression  of  the  spotless 
Bride  of  Christ.  To  reproduce  the  likeness  of  her  beauty  was 
the  labour  of  his  life  ;  his  mind  was  in  harmony  with  her  grace- 
fulness ; — for  Her  radiance  is  not  corporeal :  it  is  the  truth, 
goodness,  and  harmony  of  her  high  supernatural  commission 
which  lends  to  her  that  loveliness  which  comes  straight  from  the 
Eternal  Throne. 

The  mind  of  the  Church,  unlike  the  simple  face  of  a  Madon- 
na, is  vast,  deep,  and  difficult  to  grasp,  on  account  of  its  awful 
oneness  and  sublime  multiplicity.  The  Church's  mind  is 
reflected  in  her  history  ;  there  is  a  human  element  in  it,  as  well 
as  a  Divine.  She  has  her  great  giants  who  are  born  to  her,  who 
fight  for  her,  who  die  away  and  are  succeeded  by  others  ;  whilst 
she,  ever  young,  strong,  and  beautiful,  sweeps  on  from  age  to 
age  towards  the  revelation  of  her  final  glory,  f  Unlike  decay- 
ing and  fickle  man,  her  mind  is  ever  one.  As  she  advances, 
bleeding,  out  of  the  first  tragic  periods  of  her  history,  she 
unfolds  her  sympathies  more  and  more.  Her  enemies  malicious  1  y 
strike  at  her,  and  her  champions  ward  off  the  blow.  Her  voice, 
shrill  as  the  bugle,  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  a  glorious  line  of 
Pontiffs,  who  live  and  die,  whilst  the  spirit  which  animates 
them  goes  on  without  a  shadow  of  alteration  or  vicissitude. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Super- 
natural Life  ;  she  appeals  to  the  past  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
present,  and  she  fearlessly  challenges  her  opponents  to  point 
out  a  flaw  in  her  heavenly  armour — one  single  seam  through 
which  the  glittering  point  of  human  reason  can  penetrate  and 

*  These  Popes  (the  infallible  exponents  of  the  Church's  mind)   help  in  the   coiiMnn-lii.ii  of 
the  Sum/ma .•— -a  Adrianus,  Pupa;  Alexander.  Primus  Martyr;  Alexander  in. ;  Anaeletus;  Mart]  rj 
Agatho.Papa;  Bonifacius,  Papa;  Calixtus,  Mart  vr:  Ceslestinns  III. ;  Clemeus.  Martyr ;  Dema 
Papa;  Eusebius,  Pane;    Pablantu, Martyr;  Felix,  Papa;  Gregorius  L,  Gregorius  VII.,  Gel 
Martyr;  Honorius  III.,  Hormlada.  Papa;  Joannes,  Papa;  Innncciitiiis  II..  Inuoeentiua  I II..  Julius, 
Papa;     Leo  I.,   Leo  IV.,   Lucius  III.,   Martiiuis.  Papa:    Marcellus.  Martyr j    NlcolailS,   I';t[>:.  . 
chalis,  Papa:  Pelagius,  Papa;  Pius,  Papa;  Bergtus,  Papa:  Soter,  Martyr;  Stephanus,  Martyr; 
Stephana*  v.,  Silvester,  Papa;  Bynunachus,  Papa;  Telespborus,  Martyr;   Urbauus,  Martyr; 
UrbanusIL,  Zephtrinus.  Martyr."    (Vi.i.  Opp.  s.  Tkoma  Aquino*.,  Tom.  \..  Index  Won 

t  The  Angelical  studied  her  also  In  ber  Councils,  wiz. :— "  Constantinopoli  tana 
tana,  Arausicanum,  Ephesinum,  Meldense.  Aureltanense.  Calcedouense,  Lateranense,  Carl 
nense  iv.,  Uromarclense,   Agatense,   Triburlense,  Afrioanam,   Etemense,    Arelateuse.  Mllerl 
tauimi,  Aiicyritamiin,  Mognntinum."    (Vi.i.  Opp.,  Loco  Ottato.) 
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wound  her.*  Her  majesty,  her  grace,  her  radiant  purity,  the 
supernatural  character  of  her  whole  intelligence  and  action,  the 
tenderness  of  her  mother's  love — all  is  displayed  to  captivate 

the  heart  of  man  and  to  make  it  fit  for  heaven.  The  magic 
which  Bprings  with  her  (Mastic  step,  the  beaming  of  her  coun- 
tenance, t lie  sparkling  of  her  eye — all  tell  of  her  Divine  Original, 
of  the  triumph  of  an  hundred  victories,  and  of  the  glories  of 
her  supernatural  crown. 

To  draw  out  her  picture  in  such  a  way  that  men  might  under- 
stand it,  was  the  life's  labour  of  our  Saint.  The  Surnma  Theo- 
loffica  is,  after  all,  but  the  scientific  exposition  of  those  principles 
which  actuate  her  life,  and  lend  to  her  entire  being  its  super- 
natural loveliness.! 

The  vastness  of  the  preparation  must  correspond  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  to  be  achieved.  He  who  would  build  a  mighty 
temple,  must  sink  foundations  in  proportion,  must  cut  out 
massive  columns,  and  must  quarry  for  the  walls.  He  who  would 
give  a  transcript  of  the.  mind  of  the  Universal  Church,  must  be 
prepared  to  prosecute  studies  proportionate  to  the  immensity 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

What  are  the  principal  instruments  necessary  for  grasping 
the  Church's  mind  ?  Those  very  studies  which  the  Angelical 
had  engaged  in  from  early  youth.  They  are' principally  three  : 
the  study  of  Revelation — of  the  Old  Law,  and  of  the  New 
Covenant;  the  study  of  Tradition,  that  is,  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Fathers,  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  the  Councils  of  the 
Church ;  and  finally,  the  study  of  that  Intellectual  Scienci 
Philosophy,  which  shows  the  mind  how  these  vast  subj< 
with  all  their  various  groups  of  truths  and  principles,  can  be 

lip  in  unity — like  the  human  organism,  which  is  in  one  >■ 
many,  though  in  another  only  one.;}; 

*  No!  she  is  strong,  and  man  is  weak.  She  brought  a  remedy  for  guilt,  and  for  moral  Impo- 
tence. And  '•  thus  it  is  that  Christianity  is  the  fultilmeiit  of  tin-  promise  mad.'  to  Abraham,  and 
Of  tin-  Mosaic  revelations;  tins  is  how  it  has  been  able  from  the  Drsl  to  occupy  the  world,  and 
gain  a  hold  on  every  ela.ss  of  human  society  to  which  its  preachers  readied;  this  is  win  the. 
liomau  power,  and  the  multitude  of  religions  which  it  embraced,  could  not  stand  against  it; 
thisi.s  t  In- secret  of  its  sustained  energy,  and  its  uever-flaggiug  martyrdoms;  this  is  bow  at 

present  it  is  so  mysteriously  potent,  in  spite  of  the  new  and  t<  art  ill  adversaries  which   i>. 
path.     It  has  with  it  that  glfl  of  staunching  ami   healing  the  one  deep  wound  of  human  nature, 
which  avails  more  for  its  success  t  ban  a  full  encj  clopoBOia  of  scieutino  kuowledge,  ami  a  m  hole 
library  of  controversy,  and    therefore    it  must   last  whilst    human    nature    lasts.     It    is  a  living 
truth,  which  never  can  gJOW  old.''     ((ininiin- 

1  Take  the  preparation,  or  rather  a  portion  of  the  preparation  of  the  Angelical  in  one  branch 

of  study  alone,  viz.  :  Pagan  Philosophy  as  represented  by  Aristotle— of  whom  later.  In  the 
Parma  edition  of  his  works,  his  Oommt  ntary  on  i  in-  Stagyrite  tills  four  large  volumes.    The  Brat, 

pj).  1—438;    the   second,  pp.  1—411;    the   third,  pp.   1— ti.">4  ;   and  the   fourth.  /</>.  I  — 7<><'. 

remembered  what  is  the.  nature  of  Aristotle's  writings,  thai    they  are  in  the  highest   .. 
logical  and  metaphysical,  that  intense  application  of  the  mind  is  necessary  for  mastering  them 
— to  say  nothing  of  commenting  on  them,  and  of  the  tact  that  few  men  can  fully  comprehend 

some  portions  of  them — some  notion  may  he  formed  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Angelical   I 

Ing  wide  and  deep  study.  If  the  substance  of  the  Hvmma  conns  from  Revelation  ami  Tradition, 
the  form  in  which  it  is  cist,  that  Is  to  say  Its  framework,  has  been  put  together  after  deep 
studj  of  Greek  method  and  thought. 

t  Of  course  the  above  is  not  Intended  as  an  exhaustive  sunnnar\   Of 
Who  Wish   for  more  on  this  point  will  lind  all  they  could  d<Mi<  that    eulight- 
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He  who  could  thoroughly  master  this  three-fold  matter,  and 
discover  that  scientific  form  or  organic  structure  which  displays 
its  mutual  harmony  and  bearing  ;  and  through  a  spirit  of  super- 
natural purity  could  see  the  hidden  things  of  the  spirit ;  and 
through  the  clearness  of  the  intellectual  eye  could  intue  the 
high  truths  of  morality  and  religion — such  a  man,  if  gifted 
with  transcendent  ability,  with  opportunity  and  time,  would  be 
capable  of  constructing  a  JSumma  Theologica. 

It  would  be 'a  life's  labour,  it  would  be  a  saint's  work,  it 
would  require  all  the  reverence,  love,  purity,  and  adoration 
man  could  command,  to  bring  his  spirit  into  harmony  with  such 
a  momentous  subject.  He  should  possess  a  genius  of  the  super- 
natural order,  and  live  away  in  the  world  unseen.* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  career  of  the  Angelical  from  the 
first,  the  bias  of  his  mind,  the  labours  he  engaged  in,  and  the 
whole  direction  of  his  studies*  point  him  out  as  prepared  by 
Providence  for  achieving  a  special  work  for  the  Church  of  God. 

The  very  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  no  the  Saint  had  seen  his  way  to  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
throws  all  the  greater  interest  on  his  life.  If  he  were  prepar- 
ing from  the  first,  and  had  stretched  forth  consciously  from  his 
youth  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  vocation,  then  a  flood 
of  light  is  cast  on  the  character  of  his  intelligence.  If  on  tin1 
contrary  he  were  simply  led  like  a  littlf  child  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  till  his  life-object  broke  upon  him,  then  how  marvel- 
lously the  guidance  of  an  Unseen  Hand  directed  all  his  ways  ! 

It  is  necessary  at  present  thus  to  touch  upon  the  Sunt  ma 
Theologica  in  general,  to  look  upon  it  as  it  were  from  afar — as 
one  might  gaze  on  the  distant  pyramids,  in  order  to  realize  it 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  though  without  being  able, 
or  deeming  it  necessary,  to  study  it  in  detail. f     There  it  stands, 

ened  reformer,  who  <>n  thia  point,  a»  well :»«  many  other*,  owes  *<>  much  t<>  the  Stan  rife 
beadinga  are  ten:— I.  8.  tfmptma  (<•.  ru.  <:>■„..  /,  149—163):    n.  TrtuUUo  (Ibid.,  i  lit— IBS) \    m. 
dvetorUat,  Ecdttia  CatkoUon  TrwUtio(Ibid.,\  188— 202,  et ft 207— 209) ;   [V.  Conei  >;.„.■ 

ralia(It>id.,$W-i—Mi.<t$2l\);    V.  DeJ  f  I  bUL,  1210);    VI.  Sancti   Potrea 

(^178);    VII.    Tltroloyi  Sch,,l„*tiri  (Ibid.,\ i  »12) ;     VIII.    BaUO  & 

tophi  ;   X.  Historiu  Ecclesiastica  at  I'm/ana  (J  bid.,  $  10).  > 

As  Prlgerio  says,  the  Angelica]  waa  Died  with  the  spirit  of  s.  Jerome,  and  <>t'  s.  Pan!  the 
tirst  hermit: — "  Ma  Tomato  eon  lo  apirtto  <li  B.  Qlrolamo, « - 1 1 « ■  aul  iponeva  la  ton  lea  <li  Ban  Paolo 
priino  romito  teaanta  di  palme  alle  porpore  reali,  riapoae :  Be  U  Btgnore  deaee  a  me  l'elettloue, 

moltopih  preato  eleggerel  l<-  li the  <li  B.  Giovanni  Cbrlaoatomu  aopra  B.  Ilatteo,  che  I  ■ 

padrone  <li  Parigi,  aaggiamente  preponendo  la  aapientia  e  la  poverta  ili  spirito  a'regnl  ed 
agl'imperj:  e  fra  Initio  ragioni,  coe  oe  aaaugno,  a  »©Be  Uuieme  ammaeatrare  i  «ii<>i  eoropagui, 

ana  fit;  Civitas  mini  hcc.  si  tmtt  una  propitr  Oarani  ngimiuia  contt  iii/diitinwiii  divinttrniii  mihi 
1 1 1)"  ret,  it  ronxtdntumem  animi  tmpedtrtt.  qaam  fit  riptttra  aonan t.  Quanto  mirm/ii,  quit  amplitu  pr<< 
amort  temporaUmn  premitw,  tanto  perkmlomni  a  aawhaHBm  tjomoatur."     (Vua   «   Son   Tomato 

ir.l<ii>hi<>.  Lih.  II.,  Capo  X.,  n.  4,  p.  134) 

1  Tin-  profound  view  be  bad  of  the  anpernatnral  help  of  God,  and  Ihn  apucilal  aaalalautw 
accorded  to  Mm,  are  clear  Indication*  of  the  will  <>f  <;<><i  in  hia  n  rard  Ma  perohe  la 
aapientia  aeoondo  la  doitrina  del  nostra  Santo  propriamente  eonaiate  Del  oouoacimento  di  Die  a 
delle  coae  a  lni  appartenenti,  nol  per  tanto  in  prima  tratteremo  della  profonda  acientta,  a 
cb'egH  pervennc  delle  Beer*  Borittnre,  eaaendone  I'antore  1"  ateaso  in...  ii  quale,  come  egll  dice, 
da  le  chiavi  dell'intendimeuto  ai  Dottorl  della  Uhieaa,  a'aautl  eapoaltort,  ;i  u  n  huratli,  agll  amiol 
dell'orattone,  agl'innocenti,  atando  ^.«•  i-i  1 1  •  > :  tfell'anlma  maeolataedl  mala  rolonta  oonentrera 
lit  aapientia."    (JPrigerio,  />''>.  ///.,  Gap.  /.,  n.  \,p.  iz:>— 1&>.) 
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a  colossal  monument  for  all  time,  witnessing,  by  its  vast  outline 
alone,  to  the  labour,  energy,  and  genius  of  him  who  set  it  in  its 
place. 

The  fact  of  the  /Summa  never  having  been  completed,  far 
from  detracting  from  its  greatness  seems  to  prove  it  all  the 
more.  It  was  too  enormous  for  any  one  man  to  begin  and  to 
accomplish.  Had  the  Saint  wholly  finished  it,  perhaps  w<i 
should  iiud  it  difficult  to  realize  its  immensity.  Had  those  yasl 
piles — those  splendid  cathedrals,  with  their  shafts,  and  colon- 
nades, and  arches,  and  solemn  shade,  and  blazoned  glass  ;  with 
their  massive  towers,  pinnacles  and  spires — been  run  up,  in  a 
life-time,  as  if  by  contract,  we  should  think  much  more  lightly 
of  them  then  we  do.*  But  when  the  life's  work  remains 
unfinished,  and  the  hand  which  began  it  has  fallen  into  dust,  then 
a  certain  sadness  presses  in  upon  the  mind,  and  we  look  on  the 
majestic  fragment  with  tenderness,  and  wonder  at  it,  and 
venerate  that  creative  brain  and  skilful  hand  which  have  left  a 
token  witnessing  to  the  power  of  man,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  proclaims  his  absolute  dependence  on  a  Being  more  mighty 
than  himself.  We  do  not  think  the  less  of  the  Angelical 
because  he  did  not  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  Bumma  Theologica  ; 
nor  is  the  monument  practically  injured  by  remaining  unfin- 
ished :  for  the  end  it  was  intended  to  accomplish,  it  abundantly 
suffices.  Though  an  outer  work  may  have  been  omitted,  the 
great  central  fortress,  the  real  stronghold,  the  jSecunda  JSecU7id(je, 
stands  out  bold,  distinct,  and  complete.! 

It  is  this  work  which  fixes  the  Angelical  as  the  great  champion 
of  the  Church.  It  was  for  this  that  he  was  numbered  by  Pope 
Pius  V.  amongst  the  Doctors.  And  the  very  act  of  ranking  him 
amongst  them  suggests  a  comparison  to  the  mind.  All  are 
glorious  and  great — but  each  in  his  own  special  lint1  ;  each  did 


*  Vielmua  thua  givea  the  testimony  of  a  learned  man:— "Hon  gravabor  his  addere  Antonti 
Campaul  Interamnattum  Epiacopi  testimonium,  quaiuquam  prolix um  nimis  nonnullis  rider! 
potest.  Sic  ftiim  (If  Dootore  noatro  loquitur:  Thomas  locupletiaaiinua  in  Dialecticia;  de 
quibnssic  edidit,  ut  qui ejuB pnacepta  non  uegligunt,  el  (altere  queiuqtiaui  uoliut,  el  fall!  ipsi 
a  quoquam  uullo  modo  possint.  Locupletiasimus  in  Pbiloaophia;  sive  ilia,  qua  ail  vit*  pertinet 
inatitutiouem,  el  nioralem  appellamua;  aive  quae  in  rerum  Datura  veraatur,  el  yiitia.  i 
eveutuaque  oompleotitur,  et  Phyaicam  Dominant  us;  in  quad  iuveuit  ipse  multa per  ae  auopte 
i  n^«"  ii  i»> :  ft  aliorum  inventa  involuta  ft  perplexa,  splendidiasima  ft  distinctissinia  luce 
declaravit.  Looupletiaaiuiua  in  acientia  Divina,  quam  Tbeologicam  nuneupamua; 
uec  iillnin  est  eauignia  tain  ambiguuin,  uullna  tam  intricatua  uodua  aut  Inroluorum  nulla-  tarn 
obscurse  nubea  .  .  .  qnaa  vlr  n<i  aanctlaaimua  uon  evolverlt  retexerit  aperuerit." 
(De  Dir.  Thames  AqohwL  DocL  <t  SorlptU,  Lfb.  11.,  p.  146.     BrboUt,  MDOCXL VIH.) 

t  A   grave  and  learned    man    thus   speaks  of  tlif    gntl    Snnniia   of  the    An^f lical,    and    liis 

enthnaiaam  may  in  some  way  give  an  idea  of  its  power.    No  cathedral,  however  vaal  aud 
solemn,  haainade  a  poet  apeak  with  greater  warmth  than  tbia:— "Longe  mihi  magia  probari 
Summam   Theologke    fateor.      Cujua  operia   angustiaaiml   pneatantiam,  si  mihi  Bint 
centum,  oraque  centum,  at  enncta  corporis  mei  membra  rertantur  in  linguas,  et  omnea 
humana  voce  reaonent,  nee  plene  narraverim,  nee  diguum  aliquid  ejua  magnitudine  et  d 
tate  dixerim.     Rea,  quae  tractantur,  divime  sunt:  aententisB  Bublimea,  doctrina  const* 
snbtilis:  stylus  brevia,  et    oitidna;    ordo  pulcherrimus ;    methodua  veto  tncomparabilii 
enira  quaaaita  inter  se  metit.  ut  aliud  ex  alio, posteriua  ex  priori  Inatar  cateme  pend< 
luoemao  robur  aoclpere  videantur."    (Hieron.  vietan.,  !>■  Dint,  Thoma  AquinatU  Doct..  Lil.  11. , 

p.   111-112.) 
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his  particular  service  ;  each  earned  his  own  dazzling  crown  ; 
each  showed  his  valour,  or  his  fortitude,  or  his  political  ability, 
or  his  eloquence,  or  his  scientific  intuition  ;  each  stands  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne  of  the  Immortal  Queen,  closer  to  her  and 
more  honourably  placed  than  many  others  over  whose  heads 
circles  the  aureola.*  What  was  their  office  ?  How  did  they 
differ  ?  How  does  the  Angelical  stand  in  their  regard  ?  What 
had  they  to  do  with  his  renown  ? 

These  questions  open  out  a  vast  field  of  thought,  prolific  with 
guiding  principles  and  with  governing  ideas.  And  how  can  we 
refuse  to  enter  into  it  ?  A  general  survey  must  be  taken. 
How  could  the  picture  of  the  Angelical  be  drawn  without 
painting  in  the  light  and  colour  which  come  from  abroad,  yet 
still  belong  to  him  ?  How  could  his  position  and  intellect  be 
adequately  portrayed  without  touching  on  those  influences 
which  helped  to  secure  to  him  the  one,  and  did  so  much  to 
expand  and  elevate  the  other?  How  could  it  be  fairly  show  u 
that  he  assiduously  studied  the  Church's  mind,  unless  by  point- 
ing out  how  he  came  in  contact  with  those  who  were  her  trusty 
servants,  who  had  stood  by  her  in  days  of  storm,  who  had  fought 
her  battle,  if  they  did  not  pour  out  the  red  stream  of  their  Uvea 
in  her  defence  ?f  Did  he  not  hearken  to  their  words,  reverence 
all  they  said,  feed  his  mind  upon  their  thoughts,  cherish  them 
tenderly,  and  bind  them  in  spirit  to  his  heart  as  the  noblest  and 
fairest  creations  of  Divine  omnipotence  f  Is  not  the  Swnma 
Theologica  tesselated  with  their  gem-like  sayings  ?  and  docs  n<  >t 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  with  that  sweet  modesty  which  is 
attached  to  genius,  turn  and  shape  his  thoughts  with  their  assist- 
ance ?  Without  their  steady  guidance,  how  could  even  he  have 
found  his  way  through  the  labyrinths  and  obscurities  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  ?  Without  them,  what  could  he  have  known 
of  the  chequered  history  of  the  Church,  of  her  adversaries,  her 
combats,  and  her  victories? X    Have   they  not   one   and   all, 

*  Taken  in  Ita  most,  rigorous  MOM,  ft  Father  of  tin-  Church  is  a  writer  of  dogma,  externa]  to 
the  episcopate,  who  is  a   witness  to  the  teaching!  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.     Very   high 

«jnalilieatioiis  are  necessary   to  secure  to  any  man  so    high   a    title.     The   following  are  ill  least 

the  most  important  conditions:  antiquity, orthodoxy  in  dootriue,  lauctltj  ol  lite,  and  either 

express  or  tacit  appi  oliat  ion  of  I  lie   Chnrcll.     In  the  Lilt  in  Chnrch.  Hie  list  of"  Fathers"  closes 

with  S.  Gregory  <oM):  In  the  Greek,  with  s.  John  of  Damascus  (aboul  754).    (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Fessler,  IiutUut.  Pairologia,  Tom.  /.,  p.  JB—  IB;  also  .\i/."ur.  Manuel  >>•    i'ntn>i<;i,< 
li,  ;t,  trad,  par  BeleL    Far  is,  IBB?.) 

]  I  need  hut  refer,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  broad  contrast  between  the  Catholic  m 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  in  order  to  suggest  to  the  reader  bow  necessary  it  would  he  for 

anj >  writing  a  itonma  to  master  the  leading  characteristics  o!  both  schools,    it  appears  to 

the  present  writer  that  the  Angelical  possessed  many  of  the  Greek  characterise 

more  in  in m  (leaving  out  s.  Augustine,  wbo  was  cos polttau)  of  s.  Justlu.  Origen,  8,  Athena" 

sin.  .  s.  Basil,  the  Damascene,  and  t  he  two  Gregories,  than  of  Tei-tullian,  H.  Cyprian,  Laotantlus, 
Arnobius,  or  8.  Jerome.    Anyhow,  if  he  was  under  obligations  to  the  Latin  Fathers,  hi'  w 

less  beholden  to  the  great  Greek  Philosopbico-reiigious  school,    lie si  liave  been  Influenced 

by  both,  which  after  all  la  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

I  vidians  gives  a  \ei y  fair  Idea  of  the  formation  oi  a  dumma,  in  which  the  teaohit 
principles  «>t  antiquity  are  collected,  located,  and  adjusted  :— "  Laudal  Plato  I 
"quod  artes  et  diacipliuas  omiics,  quae  a  barberts  ftooeperant,  auxerint,  <i   tllustraverii 
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Athanasius,  and  Basil,  and  ChrysOBtom,  and  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Naziauzus  and  Pope 
Gregory,  in  their  place  and  measure,  in  East  and  West,  estab- 
lished, confirmed,  expanded,  consolidated,  as  well  as  witnessed 
to  the  undeviating  doctrines  of  the  Church?  Do  we  not,  in 
looking  at  the  8wmma  Theologica,  recognize  a  pillar  from 
Alexandria,  a  capital  from  Constantinople,  marble  from  Beth- 
lehem, concrete  from  Hippo,  bases  from  Cappadocia,  ornaments 
from  Milan,  and  foundation-stones  from  Rome  ?  Had  not  the 
Angelical  that  priceless  gift  of  assimilating  to  his  own  plastic 
mind,  by  a  certain  spontaneous  attraction,  anything  and  every- 
thing which  chimed  in  harmony  with  the  Church's  conscious! 
and  which  illustrated  her  spotless  life  p*  Cat  either  one  ot  the 
other  be  grasped,  save  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  without 
gaining  some  Blight  knowledge  of  the  East,  without  a  readiness 
to  undertake  the  labour  requisite  for  understanding  the  grand 
master-principle  which  grew  up  in  the  desert,  entered  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  formed  those  primeval  heroes  of  Christianity 
whose  race  appears  to  have  become  extinct, — I  mean  those  first 
mighty  giants  of  the  Church,  those  men  of  violent  energy  of 
nature,  of  bursting  fire  of  heart,  of  toughest  heroism  of  life, — 
men  who  could  starve,  and  scourge,  and  dwell  in  tombs  and 
pits,  and  stifle,  with  terrific  pressure,  the  suggestions  of  the 
flesh,  whilst,  with  an  awful  superhuman  strength,  they  plied 
their  ceaseless  toil  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  left  monuments 
at  their  deaths  which  have  secured  their  names  in  everlasting 
benediction?! 

Doa  nullia  afferemua  preeconita  lUoe,  qui  Theologian)  in  Scriptls  Patrum  dispersam,  <-t  latisstmls 
veluti  eampis  hue  Iliac  in  trust i m  magis,  quam  in  membra  divisaui  collegerunt,  in  nnninque 
corpus  contraxerunt,  el  araaruni  more,  uiulto  labore,  et  vigiliia  lambendo,  puleherriiuam 
efflnxerunt,  intraque  oertam  domum  sir  habitare  fecerunt,  nt  nemo  sit,  qui  Don  brevi  quoqae 
tempore  eum  convenire  poasit,  deque  fade  coguoscere,  et  ejus  fieri  uon  jam  hospes,  Bed  coutur* 
bemalia  e1  faniiliarial  Quauto  tempore,  obseoro,  quauto  studio,  <)nibus  vigulisopus  est  si 
Theologus  dootus  et  peritua  sola  veternm  Patrum  lectione  evadere  veils  f"  (Delnv.  Thomcc 
AqiiiiHit.  DocL  >t  QoriptU,  Lib.  /..  l>.  53— 54.) 

*  Here  are  Bdmeof  the  "Doctors"  and  Works  mentioned  In  the  Shmma : — "  Ambroalna, 
Anselmus, Augustinus,  Athanasius.  Antoniua  in  sermonead  monacboe,  Baailiua  Magnus 
nardus,  Beda  Venerabilia,  Benedictuain  Regulasua,  Uauonea  Apoetolorum,  Caesianusde  iuati- 
tntia  ccBUObiornm,  Cyrillns,  Clirysoatomna,  Cyprianus,  Collationea  Patrum,  Damascenua, 
Deere ta,  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Dionyaiiu  Alexandrlnus,  Didymua,  Busebiua  Bmisaenus,  Busebiua 
eiisaiitiisis.  Gloaaa  Ordinaria,  Glosaa  inter!  inearia,  Oregoriua  Nasianseiins,  Gregorius  Nysaeuus, 
Gregorius  Magnus,  Gratianua,  Hebraica  Veritas,  Hesychius  auper  Levitieum,  Hierouyuiua, 
Hilar! iia,  HugodeS.  Victore,  Ignatius,  Isidorua,  [tinerarfum  dementia,  HLaximna  Commeutator 
Dionyaii,  Liber  de  lufantia  Salvatoria  aed  Apocryphua,  Leo  primus.  Liber  aenteutiariim  Prosperi, 
Maximus  Bpiscopus,  Hagiater  Bententiarum,  sen  Petrua  Lombardus,  Origenes.  Prosper  de  \  i t:v 
Contemplatlva,  PnepoaittvuB,  Rabbi  Moses  Judtsua,  Babanua,  Remigius,  Rlchardua  de  S.  Victore, 
Severiauus,   Vita  Banotorum  Patrum."    (Vid.    Opp.,  8.   Thowut  AqmmmL,   Tom.  X., 

f  Bee  the  Bupernatnra!  life  <>i"  8.  Bphrem,  in  the  '"..  />. 

319;  of  8.  Simeon  Stylitea,  Cap.  A'.,  p.  330:  of  8.  .l<»lm  the  Almouer,  Cap.  /.—/.)'.,  />.  342- 
ss.  Bpictetua and  Aation,  Cap.  XIII. .  p.  402,  Cap.  XXII..  p.  410;  of  8.  Posthiimius,  ''.,,,.  III.  ;>. 
427,  Cap.  fill.,  p.  434;  of  8.  Frontoniua,  Cap.  /.  \  /.  .-  of  Barlaam  the  Hermit,  and  JosHphat  tin- 
ludian  Kiim  <'np.  I. -XI...  /*.  tit;— <i(t:s.  supposed  by  some  to  bare  been  writteu  bj  S.  John  of 
Damasous;  or,  it  von  look  t<>  great  women,  of  the  beautiful  s.  Euphrasia,  eapeeially  Cap.  Xlir.. 
of  Saint   Mary.  Cap.  I.— XI  II..  of  s.  Thais,  and  her  relatione  «it!i  SS.  I'anh- 

nutina  and  Anthony,  Cap.  I. —  ///..  p.  661  -664;   <>{'  8.  Pelagia  the  Sinner,   Cap.   I      \ 
872;  of  Saint  Mary  of  Kgypt)  Cap.  I.-  A  A  I'//.,  p.  674— 690.     In  men  and  women  the  powei  i 
seems  the  same.    A  giant  race  ol  heroic  lovers  of  the  Cross  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  day. 
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Throughout  the  history  of  mankind  we  perceive  those  cardinal 
principles  which  govern  the  world  energizing  in  certain  typical 
representatives,  whose  force  of  character  offers  free  scope  to 
their  full  development.  The  man  of  rarest  genius — a  Newton, 
a  Bacon,  or  a  Shakespeare,  whether  he  be  a  mathematician, 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  displays,  with  a  force  and  brilliancy 
beyond  all  other  men,  his  special  gift.  Alexander  and  Caesar 
will  always  be  typical  commanders  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
pattern  thinkers ;  S.  Augustine  and  S.Thomas  model  theologians. 
They  were  born,  and  made  their  career,  and  died.  But  their 
influence  survives,  flesh  falls  to  dust,  earth  to  earth,  but  the 
soul  lives  on.  The  tongue  which  articulates,  and  the  brain 
which  thinks,  become  stiff,  and  shrivel  into  clay  ;  the  cardinal 
principle  which  inhabited  and  ruled  in  the  brain,  and  whose 
cause  was  pleaded  by  the  tongue,  lives  still,  energizes  still,  but 
in  other  minds  :  it  does  not  decay,  it  multiplies  like  fire,  it  is 
propagated,  it  manifests  itself  here  and  there  and  finally 
becomes  a  portion  of  the  intellectual  furniture,  or  the  li  re- 
thought, of  large  societies  of  men.*  In  all  great  movements, 
one  principle  guides  and  colours  all.  One  master-miud  con- 
trols. Discover  this  principle,  find  out  the  ruling  power,  study 
the  mind  and  method,  and  the  centre-germ  of  an  enormous 
expansion  will  be  discovered,  which  will  explain  of  itself  the 
fecundity,  force,  and  tough  vitality  of  truth.  Draw  out  the 
tap-root,  and  the  mighty  growth  of  the  tree  is  no  longer  an 
enigma. 

The  great  columnal  Doctors  of  the  Church  seem  to  belong  to 
a  race  apart.  Though  we  look  upon  them  at  so  great  a  distance, 
still  they  stand  out  as  distinct  in  expression,  as  bold  in  outline, 
as  supremely  great,  as  if  we  had  just  been  warmed  by  the 
vision  of  their  mighty  deeds,  or  had  only  just  escaped  from  the 
spell  of  their  fascinating  presence.f  Whence  did  their  power 
come  ?   '  What  made  them  so  unique  ? 

Bear  patiently,  gentle  reader,  being  whirled  far  away  to  the 

*  This  is  aeen  very  plainly  ''>  Uie  Influence  of  master-minors.  Homer  and  Virgil  still  exert 
their  pover  <>\<t  men.    Men's  minds  arc  formed  by  tliem  to  classic  taste  through  the  Influence 

of  certain  principles,  the  issues  of  whieh  thoM  i is  bad  the  gift  of  expressing  niore  vividly 

ami  perfectly  than  others;    so  of  philosophers;    sec  Plato,  ami  above  all  Arlstoh — whose 

principles,  perhaps,  on   the   whole,  rule   with  a  greater  force   than   tho.se   of  any  Other  philoso- 
pher who  lias  not  borrowed  from  him.    But  the  most  telling  instance  is  t  hat  of  Christianity. 

Here  is  a  principle  essentially  belonging  to  a  New   Covenant,  ami  now  exerting  a  greatei 

judging  by  numbers,  than  ever  before.    Men  die;  Christianity  lives  on  and  expands  over  the 

world. 

t  What  better  spiritual  reading  oonld  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic  select  -than  the  Lives  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Chnrch;  or  than  their  ascetieal  writings;  or  even,  in  some  insta 
than  their  polemical  ones  1    To  master  the  life  of  one  of  these  great  giants— 8.  Athanastns,  for 
instance,  or  s.  Basil,  or  s.  Gregory,  or  s.  Ambrose — is  to  possess  a  new   standard  of  lite,  to 

measure  human  lite  by  a  new   rule,  to  discover  the  secret    principle  of  greatness  in  the  F 

as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  vast  energy,  geueroatty,  and  singleness  of  purpose.     While  they 

shame  us,  they  elevate  us;   and  we  close  the   hook,  gUM  that  such  men  have  lived  On  cat  lh    for 

they  remain  a*  lasting  patterns  of  hard  wort  and  heroic  devotedness.    Bo  grandly  humi 

perfectly  divine,  they  are  model  nun  for  all  ages  of  the  world. 
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cities  of  the  Bast,  and  into  the  sandy  deserts  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt.  Bear  patiently  being  suddenly  dropped  in  quite  another 
world,  so  different  from  that  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been 

occupying  thy  attention. 

If  we  would  fully  understand  the  stream,  we  must  travel  to 
the  source.  If  we  would  find  whence  proceed  those  bright  deep 
courses  of  thought  which  seem  to  have  flowed  into  the  soul  of 
the  Angelical,  we  must  seek  out,  not  only  the  great  principle  of 
quies  at  Cassino,  of  activity  at  8.  James's,  of  love,  reverence, 
adoration,  and  purity  at  8.  Victor's;  but  we  must  search  out 
yet  another  principle,  which  formed  the  intellectual  soul  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Christian  mind  in  earlier  ages.* 

The  East  had  her  say  in  the  glories  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
Western  Christendom.  And  if  the  Angelical  learnt  many  tilings 
at  Paris,  and  Cologne,  and  Rome,  and  Bologna,  and  Naples — 
if  he  was  influenced  and  moulded  by  the  teaching  of  these 
schools,  he  was  also  educated  and  informed  by  Constantinople, 
and  CsBSarea,  and  Alexandria,  and  Bethlehem,  and  Hippo,  and 
Antioch,  and  Milan.  If  he  was  impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
Albert,  and  Bonaventure,  and  John  a  S.  Facundo,  and  Pietro 
Martini,  and  Erasmus,  and  Pietro  d'Ibernia,  and  John  of  Ger- 
many ;  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  influenced — indeed 
much  more  so — by  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory, 
and  Athanasius,  and  Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Desert.f 

What  was  the  one  book  which  of  all  others  the  Angelical 
chose  as  the  most  invigorating  spiritual  nourishment  ?  Cassian's 
"  CoUationes  Patrum"  What  is  the  substance  of  Cassian's 
work  ?  It  treats  of  these  great  masters  of  the  Fathers  of  The 
Church — of  the  primeval  solitaries  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who, 


"Then  is  ;i  principle    which    protects  man   from  the  taint   of  scepticism,  sensualism,  ami 
materialism,  and  directs  his  faculties  most   perfectly  to  t  he   most    perfect   end.     Hyim-ai 
he  finds  truth,  and   rests  securely  OH  it.     Hettinger   sums    up    his    treatise    on  "the    kingdom 
Of  Truth"  With   these   words,  which    may   easily   he  applied  :— "  Knt  wider  cv  [man]  l&UgUi 

Wahrheit—abtotuter  Zwetfel,  allgemeiM  Skepai»—odKt  er  Iftugnel  alle  bdnere,  getotige,  ideate 
Krkcnntniss — SaunaHtmua  und  MoteriaUamua — odei  endlioh  er  Iftugnel  die  reugiose,  geoffm- 
harte  W'ahrheii— NoturoUnHHt,  RotionaUamu*.  Ihm  gegennber  baben  wir  die  Gewtosbeil  der 
luenschlichcn  Krkcnntniss  iiherhaupt.  das  Dascin  ilcr  Wahrheit  in  und  fiir  den  nienschliclicn 
Getoi  Dachgewiaseu.  In dreifaeher Orduung hat  sic  Bich  nns  dargestellt ;  ala asan Ucht  /., 
viss  durch  die  Tbfttigkeil  der  Binuesorgane,  als  geittige  BrkenaUiUm  (lurch  die  Tb&tigkeit  der 
denkendeu  Veruuuft,  als  nHgioae  Erkenntnitt  durch  den  Glanbeu  an  die  slob  offeubarende 
Gottheit."    (Apotogit  dea  Christenthumt^  Brtter  Bond,  Brtte  AbL,  ZweUer  Fortrag,  p.  {M.) 

t  The  following  extract  to  proof  abundant  of  the  extraordinary  mastery  the  Angelica]  had 
over  the  great  Church-Fathers,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  knew  their  minds  :  — ■•  it  is  impossi- 
ble   to    read    the    Catena    of  S.  Thomas."  savs    l»r.  Newman.  "  without    being    struck   with    the 
masterly  and  architectonic  skill  with  which  it  is  put    together.    A  learning  of  the  highest 
kind— not  a  mere  literary  book-knowledge,  which  might  have  supplied  the  place  of  hid 
and  tables  in  ages  destitute  of  those  helps,  and  when  everything  was  to  be  read  in  miarraiigvd 
and  fragmentary  MS8.— but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  whole  ran-,    of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  substauce  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  anj  point  to 
hear  upon  the  text  which  involved  it — a    familiarity  with  the  style  of  each  wi 
compress  into  feu  words  the  pith  of  a  whole   page,  and  a  power  of  clear  aud  orderly  an 
incut  in  this  mass  of  knowledge,  arc  qualities  w  hid)  make  this  Catena  perhajw    nearly  pc 
as  a  conspectus  of  Patristic  interpretation."     (See   l  Pari  /..  Pre/act,  v.  3— 4. 
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amongst  the  driving  sands  of  the  wilderness,  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  the  sky,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  built  themselves  up 
into  majestic  patterns  of  Christian  heroism,  by  unwearied  lives 
of  love  supreme  and  holocaustic  sacrifice.  Like  the  pyramids, 
under  whose  shadows  some  of  them  reposed,  they  are  simple, 
colossal,  unapproachable,  and  they  point  with  silent  eloquence, 
even  to  this  day,  out  of  the  scorching  sand  of  earth  up  to  the 
Everlasting  Rest.*  When  first  she  set  out  on  her  world-wide 
mission,  the  Church  of  God,  like  some  deep  strategist,  selected 
important  and  commanding  positions  from  which  to  energize, 
on  which  her  forces  might  concentrate,  to  which  her  armies 
might  retire,  from  whence  they  could  advance,  and  with  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  subjugate  the  grossness  of  ignorance,  slay 
the  animalism  of  idolatry,  and  vanquish  the  blindness  of  pride. 
Her  image  is  the  Crucified,  her  standard  is  the  Cross.f  As  we 
perceive  great  strongholds  rifting  up  in  the  West,  and  defending 
the  land — Naples,  Rome,  aud  Bologna,  Salamanca  and  Toledo, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge — so 
was  it  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  East.  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  are  the  cradle-lands  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. Here  the  great  drama,  beginning  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Christ,  was  acted  out.  Here  is  the  region  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  history.,  Here  the  New  Covenant  was 
fulfilled.  Here  the  Church  sprang  from  the  si<hi  of  Christ,  and 
gaining  strength  in  her  advance,  spread  like  the  garment  of 
soring  over  the  face  of  the  dreary  earth,  and  then,  bursting 
into  blossom,  enriched  the  whole  world  with  her  fragrance  and 
her  fruit.  This  was  essentially  the  home  of  sources,  of  first 
facts  and  first  principles.:}:     Would  you  trace  tradition  to  its 

*  They  made  the  >;icate.st  sacrifice,  and  <iod  in  return  made  them  the  greatesl  men.     BOW 
profoundly  Dante  mama  Beatrice  ■peak!— 

"  Lo  maggtor  don,  ehe  Wo  per  sua  largbesaa 
e  creando,  e  alle  sua  bontatc 
Pin  conformato  e  <i n«-i  eh'eJ  pin  appreaaa, 

Fu  della  volenti  la  lihei  late. 

i>i  ehe  it-  creature  IntelMgenti, 

K  tuttc  <•  sole  tiiio  e  Mm  dotate. 
Or  ti  parra,  as  tn  aulnel  ergomentl 

[/alto  valor  del  veto,  >'e  si  fat  to, 

Che  i>i<>  consents  i|naini<>  tu  consent!  I 
Che  nel  format  tra  l»io  e  Puomo  il  patto, 

Vittima  fassi  <li  questo  h 

(Paradiao,  Canto  Qiiinto,  1!)—  30.) 
t  Those  wlio  aritue  auaiust  Christ  ianit.v  because  of  the  growth  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet . 
or  mi  account  of  the  large  Buddhist  populatioua  of  India,  kc  might  remember  thai  Chrlstiauil  v 
after  all  has  been  the  only  religion  which  lias  Sonrished  \\ith  success  in  i  >■ » 1 1  •  Kasi  and  West. 
The  universality  of  its  reception  in  nations  and  climates  so  \<rv  antagonistic,  shows  thai  a 
truth  is  in  it  which  is  higher  and  more  extensive  than  peoples  aud  Bones;  that,  like  the  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe,  it  is  made  t<>  circle  round  the  globe, and  to  till  the  spiritual  lumcs,  and  purify 

the   religions    blood   Of  all    mankind.     At    this  dav  we  are    living  On    the   views,    thoughts,   and 

traditions  which  so  gr»udtj  stood  out   in  the  fourth  and  tilth  centuries. 

\  Here  Abraham,  the  Father  o4  the  Faithful,  began  a movemenl  which  cannot  beeald  to 

have  ended  vet.     Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  s;m   in  ttTTB  "  hat   the  West  has  seen  in  fulfilment. 

Abraham,  Joseph,  .Moses.  Joshua.  Samuel,  David.  Bolomon,  and  then  the  meat  Blias,  all  these 

were  children  of  the    Hastem  world.     The  seed  of  lite   hurst  the   Im.ii.Is  of  a  single   nation.      The 

husk  fell  away  eaChrial  rose  from  the  tomb.    The  sons  of  Japheth  inherit  th<  dJ  the 

Semitic  race,    Tm  apostles  preach  ami  plant    Carthage  in  the  West,  aud   Bgypi  In  th<    I 
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fount? — you  must  seek  the  East.  Would  you  learn  how  the 
first  Christians,  whose  hearts  were  still  throbbing  and  whose 
cheeks  were  still  pale  with  the  excitements  of  Calvary,  loved, 
and  Buffered,  and  died  ? — you  must  hasten  to  Jerusalem.  Would 
you  sco  the  Church  herself,  that  potent  Queen,  as  she  sends 
forth  the  twelve,  as  Her  army  in  terrible  array,  to  Bubjugate  the 
whole  globe  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross  ? — you  must  go  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Would  you  learn  how  to  live,  or  know  how  to  die  ? 
— you  will  learn  it  there,  following  the  footsteps  of  tin;  Cruci- 
fied, and  looking  on  the  gibbet  of  the  Cross. 

And  just  as  in  the  West,  so  here  too  are  great  strategic 
centres  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea -coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  proconsular  Asia.*  There  were  eighteen 
hundred  bishops — one  thousand  keeping  watch  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  the  empire.  WTherever  great  marts  of  trade  rose 
up,  cities  of  pleasure,  or  capitals  of  learning  and  letters, 
whithersoever  men  nocked  for  business,  study,  or  amusement, 
there  they  would  surely  find  Christ  standing  in  the  midst  <>f 
them.f  There  is  Constantinople,  the  hinge  of  two  continents, 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Golden 
Horn  ;  and  Ephesus,  "  the  Eye  of  Asia,"  on  whose  waters  lay 
the  shipping  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  and  whose 
roads  struck  out  right  and  left  into  the  heart  of  a  populous  and 
teeming  country  ;  Edessa,  the  University  of  the  far  East  and 
the  home  of  8.  Ephrem  ;  Antioch,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  wTorld  ;  Tarsus,  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia ;  Damascus,  like  an  emerald  set  in  the  sand,  with  its 
shining  water-courses  and  blossoming  orchards  ;  Jerusalem,  on 
its  seven  hills  ;  and,  finally,  to  make  an  end,  Alexandria,  the 
Queen  of  Cities,  the  emporium  of  the  world,  great  in  the  sciences 
and  all  the  arts  of  life,  a  centre  of  attraction  to  every  nation 
under  the  sun.J     All  these,  and  many  more,  were  ecclesiastical 

the  Copt,  the  Greek,  and  tbe  Asiatic  then  the  Gothic  tribes  which  had  descended  to  tin-  South, 
as  all  these  form  one  great  polity,  th*  Imperial  sway  of  the  Church  becomes  visibly  universal. 
The  West  cannot  be  adequately  realized  without  looking  to  the  Bast. 

Bee  Gibbon's  DeoZtaeaad  /•'"//.  Pol  ///..  Chap,  XX.,  p.  38a    London,  1820. 
t  And  not  only  hare  we  meat  strategic  positions,  but  we  Qnd  that  certain  periods  of  danger 

wen-  met  by  certain  able  men  :  as  if  l'ro\  iclencc.  to  recompense  the  Church  tor  the  tribulations 
she  had  to  suffer,  vouchsafed  glorious  children  to  her  during  trial,  so  that,  like  her  Divine 
Founder,  in  her  very  cruoifizion,  her.  or  rather  His  glory  should  be  revealed.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  we  lind  S.  Alphonsus  and  S.  Benedict  I. able:  in  the  seventeenth,  8.  Francis  of  Sales, 
S.  Francis  Regis,  8.  .lane  Chantal,  S.  Vincent  de  PauL&Cj  in  the  sixteenth.  S.  Francis  Xavicr. 
S.  [gnatiUS,  S.  Philip  Neri.  S.  Teresa,  8.  Charles  Borromeo,  S.  John  of  the  Cross.  \c.  and  so  on. 
And  be  who  cares  to  think,  will  find  that  each  of  these  .meat  servants  of  Cod  was  raised  up  to 
meet  sonic  special  evil  or  sonic  special  want.  The  list,  of  course,  might  be  continued  to  Apos- 
tolic times. 

t  "The  See  of  Alexandria  was  then  (in  the  fourth  century)  the  most  important  in  the  whole 
Church.     Alexandria,  till   the   rise  of  Constantinople,  was  the   most    powerful  city  in    the 
Tbe  prestige  of  its  founder  still  clung  to  it.      Egypt,  even  in  the  Pagan  parts  of  the  Rmnin 

still  regarded  as  tbe  ancient  nurse  of  religious  mysteries,  and  the  possession  of  the  Temple  of 

Seiapis  made  Alexandria    the  chief  sanctuary  of  Europe."     (Sec  Stan!' 

VII.,  /'.'-'-'"■>    This  sutlices  to  show  that  Alexandria  was  a  very  powerful  centre.    That  H 

was  the  most  important  in  tbe  Fast  is  true;   that  it  was  the  moel  important  iu  t/'i<  Chunk  cannot 
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strongholds  and  cities  of  light,  from  which  one  or  more  great 
luminaries,  like  beacons  at  sea,  shed  abroad  their  strong  rays 
and  gave  an  illumination  to  the  Eastern  world.  Just  as  there 
have  been  burning  fires  in  the  West,  so  in  the  East  also.  The 
lamps  may  have  varied  in  shape  or  in  texture,  but  the  oil  has 
ever  been  the  same :  all  gave  light,  but  differing  each  from  each 
in  colour,  yet  harmonizing  each  with  each,  one  lending  to  the 
other  that  which  was  wanting  in  itself  till  all  combine — the 
luminaries  of  the  East  fusing  with  those  of  the  West — and 
present,  as  they  do  in  the  Sum-ma  Theologica  of  the  Angelical, 
one  broad  mellow  reflexion  of  the  intellect  of  the  Universal 
Church.*  All  united  in  loving  her,  yet  each  regarded  her  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  each  strove  to  interpret  her  mind  faith- 
fully, each  mastered  some  one  chosen  feature  or  dwelt  upon 
some  special  lineament :  and  all  these  studies  joined  harmoni- 
ously in  one,  presented  to  the  mind  the  most  perfect  picture  of 
her  figure.  Without  noticing  them  to  some  extent,  she  cannot 
be  adequately  understood  either  in  colour  or  in  form. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  first  fact,  or  first  principle, 
which  gives  their  dominant  character  to  the  great  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ?  What  is  that  one  thing  which  renders  them  so  unlike 
other  men  ?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great  teachers  of  the 
East.  Must  we  look  towards  the  imperial  rival  of  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus,  or  to  the  many-peopled  city  on  the  Nile,  or  to 
Damascus,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch  ?f 

History  repeats  itself.  The  principles  of  Christian  greatness, 
looking  at  their  germinal  growth,  possibly  may  differ  in  variety 
— just  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  plants  or  many  variations 
to  a  single  air,  but  they  cannot,  without  destruction,  be  differ. 
ent  in  kind.  It  may  naturally  be  assumed  that  a  flower  which 
thrives  and  blossoms  in  the  wilderness,  is  not  likely  to  find  a 
congenial  soil  in  the  cultivated  plains  of  artificial  exuberance. 
What  the  grotto  of  Subiaco  was  to  the  West,  that,  the  cave  on 

be  maintained,  when  the  See  of  Rome  is  brought  into  comparison  with  it.  History  is  decided 
M  1"  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  Bee*  Besides,  did  not  the  See  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
person  of  Athanasius,  appeal  to  Pope  Julius  t 

*  The  two  language*  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been  principally  ooareyed, 
Greek  and  hat  in,  were  well  formed  toeubserrc  the  aeeof  eecIesiasticaJ  teaching.  Theory  and 
practice,  If  any  substantia)  work  has  to  be  done,  must  no  together.  Practice  Without  tbeorj  li 
to  work  at  hazard;  theory  without  practice  is  not  to  work  at  all.  Greek  represent*  theory; 
thai  is,  it  is  the  language  best  adapted  for  speculation,  literature,  philosophy,  and  In  these  oaee 

it  bad   been  gradually  moulded  to   perfection,      Latin,  on   the  Other   band,    represent*    practice. 

In  the  Roman  BmpireaU  public  businesses  were  oarriedonin   Latin.    The  Courts  were  coo 

ducted  iii  Latin;  orators  and  rbcturicians  consequently  bad.  in  great  part,  the  formation  of  the 

language!    hence    the    characteristic    of   the    Latin    Fathers    is  to    be  diffusive,    irregular,   and 

rhetorical;   that  of  the  Greek    Fathers  is  to  be   i c    Simple   and    pr.  cise      both    are    gSOO,  ami 

tend,  in  their  synthesis,  towards  a  perfect  realization  of  truth. 

t  Where  were   the   -reat    men  of  the   Old   Covenant  to  be    found  f     Where    do   we  find   the 

Prophets  of  the  Old  Dispensation  1    in  the  greal  cities  1    s.  Paul  telle  ns  where:— "  I*  wtektl* 

"'/""''"'•->''■"/"'"'■'••  •  •  in  suliiinliiiihiin  n-rantm,  in  montihtix.  iii  ttpeUmeU et caverwU  tWTM." 
(Heb.XL,3f—M.)    Think  too  of  the  two  great  Mghti  of  the  old  and  ETe*    Law— Ellas,  and 

8.  John  the  Baptist. 
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Mount  Colzim  had  been  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor.  S.  Benedict  is  but  the  repetition  of  8.  Anthony  and 
8.  Pachoinius,  modified  by  S.  Basil,  and  tempered  by  the  prac- 
tical genius  of  the  Latin  race.* 

Whilst  theology  remains  the  same  in  its  elements  and  sub- 
stance, it  may  receive  a  portion  of  its  form  and  of  its  colour 
from  the  character  of  those  intellects  which  have  had  the 
formulating  of  it,  and  were  employed  by  the  Church  to  expand 
it  before  the  people.  The  characteristics  of  tin;  Greek  and 
Oriental  intellect  are  imprinted  on  the  theology  of  the  Eastern 
Fathers,  whilst  the  teachings  of  the  West,  though  influenced 
greatly  by  what  had  gone  before,  are  moulded  according  to  the 
build  of  the  Latin  mind.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
impress  of  Greek  culture,  united  to  the  warmth  of  character  and 
fiery  imagination  belonging  to  the  Asiatic,  told  upon  the  methods 
of  Eastern  thought ;  whilst  the  wide-reaching  master)-  of  the 
energetic  Roman  mind,  with  its  love  of  law  and  genius  for  or- 
ganization, with  its  strong  bias  towards  the  concrete,  exerted  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  theological  forms  of  Western  divinity.f 

And  it'  much  depends  upon  race,  must  not  something  depend 
upon  climate  and  morality  ?  Speaking  broadly,  the  West  is 
the  land  of  cloud  and  of  wood  ;  the  East  is  the  country  of  sun 
and  of  sand. 

The  East  is  the  land  of  primeval  humanity.  Reminding  one 
of  the  discovered  wrecks  of  an  antediluvian  age,  with  its 
boundless  forests,  and  gigantic  animals  wandering  over  inter- 
minable wastes — the  monster  cities,  endless  deserts,  ami  start- 
ling contrasts  of  teeming  vegetation  and  boundless  wilderness 
which  make  up  the  Oriental  world,  overawe  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  overpowering  magnificence,  whilst  preparing  it  to 
meet  with  a  race  of  men  whose  intelligence  partook  of  the 
character  of  that  nature  amongst  which  they  were  destined  to 
spend  their  lives.^ 

*  And  S.  Anthony  himself  draws  troin  (he  original  fount  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  S.John 
Chrysostom  calles  this  system  the  "  philosophy  introduced  by  Christ."  S.  Bernard  says  that  it 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  Apostles.  Cassian  says  the  same  Snare/.,  in  his  Seventh  Tract  (Lib. 
111..  Cap,  11.).  says  that  the  monastic  state  is  iejvrt  divtno.  hecanse  it  was  immediately 
instituted  and  handed  down  by  Christ  himself.  The  whole  principle  is  laid  downhill 
Of  the  ApOtttet,  in  the   second   and   fourth   chapters.     See  also  S.  Mark,  X.,  98 — Ml     (See,  for  lull 

information,  Bulteau's  Euaide  VHtttotre  Monamque  a?  Orient,  l.ir.  i.j 

t  It  has  heeii  the  fashion  amongst  most  l'rotestant  writers  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  love 
Of  the  Greek  Fathers  tor  the  theoretical  and   the  abstract.      There  is'no  doubt  that  their  minds 

lent  themselves  to  philosophical  disquisition,  aud  that  their  very  language,  with  its  richness 

and  elasticity,  fostered  in  them  sitcli  a  propensity,  lint  when  this  has  been  .-.aid.  we  must 
ever  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  so  real  and  concrete  as  thai  which  has  to  do 
with  God's  honour,  and  with  the  attributes  of  Christ.  If  it  would  not  be  to  fight  for  an  ab- 
straction to  defend  the  pure  name  of  a  mother,  why  should  it  all  at  once  be  fighting  with  an 
abstraction  to  defend  the  attributes  and  the  honour  of  a  Saviour  and  a  Ood  I  Perhaps  b,  . 
those  who  thus  talk,  unwittingly  treat   their   Maker  as   if  He   were  a   sort    of  figment — a  high 

generalisation  of  nature's  laws!    This  is  intelligible,  bat  it  oughl  to  be  clearly  understood. 

t  Moutaletnbert.  in  quite  another  connect  ion.  draw  s  out  the  character  of  those  who  lived 
in  that  country,  adoring  and  wrestling,  binding  themselves  to  God.  and  battling  with  the 
fiend:— "Qui  n'a  contemple,  si  ce   nest   a\ec  l.s  \ettx   dc  la  foi,  du  inoius  a\cc  l'admiration  qu* 
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In  looking  on  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  the 
eye  is  soon  carried  away  over  trackless  desert,  the  tabula  rasa 
of  the  East,  with  its  stretches  of  blinding  sand  and  its  lime- 
stone ranges,  over  which  the  sleepless  eye  of  a  burning  sun 
eternally  keeps  guard,  lest  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  creeping  thing 
should  invade  its  monotonous  barrenness.  There  were  but  two 
powers  which  could  beat  back  the  sand  and  defy  the  power  of 
the  sun  :  the  waters  of  the  mountains,  and  the  energy  of  man.* 
Wherever  a  sweeping  river  rose  and  gathered  strength,  on  it 
went,  and  majestically  flowed  through  these  wastes  into  the 
sea  ;  whilst  on  its  banks,  and  as  far  as  its  influence  extended, 
where  the  land  permitted,  vast  carpets  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
spread  out  on  either  side,  all  embroidered  with  blossoms  and 
flowers,  perfuming  the  air  with  the  balmy  fragrance  of  spring, 
and  delighting  and  astonishing  the  eye  with  their  Oriental 
splendour  of  colour — blue  and  violet  creepers,  acacias  and 
palms,  fields  "  full  of  summer  sounds  and  Bcenta,"  of  opulent 
beans,  and  vetches,  and  cotton.  Even  to  this  day,  the  wooils 
are  vocal  with  flights  of  wild  doves,  the  Nile  swarms  with 
water-fowl  circling  in  the  air,  and  following  the  stream,  or 
dozing  in  the  sand,  or  screeching  their  monotonous  cry  as  they 
plunge  out  of  sight  into  the  water.  The  solemn  pelican  is  there, 
and  the  graceful  heron  ;  whilst  the  eagle  soars  up  into  the  blue 
vault,  and  balances  himself  over  the  river,  field,  and  wood,  as 
if  to  gather  all  under  his  imperial  protection.! 

Such  is  the  magic  action  of  the  water  when  controlled  by  the 
energy  of  man.  Such  were  the  places  chosen  for  the  site  of 
great  cities.  Men  built  their  homes  by  the  great  highways  of 
water.     Such  was  Nineveh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris — the 


inspire  mi  incontestable  grandeur  dame,  lea  luttes  de  oea  athletes  da  la  penitence  e<  Jaaqu'aux 
merveillensea  histoirea  <i<-  <•<•*  femmee  perduca  qui,  aprea  a\  <>n-  en  rain  eaaaj  <•  de  lea  corrorapre; 
sr  n  mm  raii-nt  dignea  de  lis  unit  it  «-t  oapablea  quelquefoia  da  lea  aurpaeaer  pat  dea  prodigea  <i<- 
repentlr  et  de  aatntetll  On  oe  a'arrechc  pas  a  eea  recite.  Tonl  s'v  trouve;  la  variete,  le 
patbetique,  le  sublime  ct  la  aimpHeite  6pique  d'une  raee  d'hommea,  nalfa  oomme  dea  enfauta  «t 

torts  coinmc  dea  -cants."     ( Iss  Moines  1)  Orrhh-nt,  Tout.  I..  Liu.  II..  p.  57.) 

*  "The  ereninga  in  (Jpper  Egypt  ami  Nubia  are  of  matchless  beauty.  Tt  is  8o  hot  in  11m 
daytime,  and  the  eun's  raye  are  reflected  ao  daeaHnglj  from  tin-  water,  the  ieaerl  aauda,  and 
tin-  oalcareoua  mountains,  thai  y<>u  arc  unwilling  t<>  leave  the  cabin  of  tin-  boal  in  which  the 
voyage  up  tin-  Nile  is  performed.  Towarda  evening  yon  come  out  to  inhale  the  mild  ami 
salutary  air.  The  aun  ainka  behind  the  Lybian  hills,  which  cover  themaelvea  with  dark  bine 
shadows,  while  the  raya  of  lighl  play  npou  the  Arabian  hills  as  upon  a  priam,  and  deck  them 

with  the  fleeting  hues  of  flowers,  jew  els.  ami  butterflies.  .Single  heights  reseiiilile  large  fiery 
rusts,    while   the    more  extended   ones  seem    like   chains   of   purple   aimth\sls.      l>ate-|>alms,   in 

groups  or  garlands,  or  in  less  graceful  straight  rows,  here  ami  there  a  tingle  oabek-tree,  with 
its  slender  branches, or  a  stitl  doiu-palm,  and  the  keaeta  nOoHoa,  sprinkled  with  millions  of 
yellow  blossoms  .  .  .  all  this  is  reflected  in  the  still  waters."  ( Orientulische  Brie/e, 
see  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  1>\  Jlahn-llahn,  p.  71.) 

t  For  these  facts  see   OrUmtnUtekt    l'.ri>f>\  Lor,,  Citato  } — •■  These    pic-t  urea  are  not    t*. 

everywhere  upon  the  Nile.    Sometimes,  especially  in    Nubia,   the   vegetation  on    Ita  hanks 

dwindles  do  v.  n  to  a  narrow  strip  of  beaii-lields,  which  scantily  feeds  the  population  of  a  DO    i 

btrloken  village.  Sometimes  it  disappears  altogether,  when  walls  of  rocks  or  bonldera  line  toe 
bank."    (Tin  De$ertt  fjoeo  Citato.)   Tnia  suffices  to  suggesl  the  great  contrasts  which  exist  in  the 

Kast.  especially  when  the  desert  borders  great  towns,  or  is  cut  through  h\  Irrigating  water* 
courses.  In  Nubia,  on  the  J,\  hian  side  the  gigantic  temples  of  Ahiisiint.il  are  h\  degrees  dlaep- 
pearlng  In  the  sand.  A.t  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Nile  the  desert  spreads  out  liUe  ■  boundless 
ocean  of  tawny  sand,  aud  carries  on  to  the  very  centre  of  Atnca. 
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capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  such  was  Babylon,  lying  on 
the  Euphrates — the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
such,  once  again,  was  gigantic-  Thebes,  on  the  Nile — "  the  city 
with  a  hundred  gates,"  and  the  ancient  metrojjolis  of  Egypt. 
Then  there  were  the  gay  towns  dotted  along  the  seaboard  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt — on  the  one 
side  looking  out  over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  richest  merchandise  in  the  world  ;  and  on  the  other, 
encompassed  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  all  the  charms  and 
perfumes  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wherever  man  has  had 
the  chance,  he  has  pushed  back  the  desert  from  his  door,  and 
has  extended  the  sweep  of  his  possessions,  and  has  enriched 
them,  like  Damascus,  with  an  expanding  circle  of  bud  and  of 
blossom,  amidst  flashes  of  cool  sparkling  water.* 

But  with  all  his  energy,  man,  after  all,  can  make  but  small 
impression  on  the  trackless  desert.  Like  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
the  refreshing  oasis,  with  its  palms  and  pools,  simply  seems  to 
testify,  by  the  very  contrast,  to  the  world  of  barrenness  which 
surrounds  it.  See  the  great  Syrian  desert,  stretching  out  from 
Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates,  or  the  lesser  Arabian  desert 
between  Gaza  and  Cairo,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  moun- 
tain chain  running  from  Arabia  into  Egyyt.  Excluding  the 
vegetation  of  the  Delta,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
islands  of  flowers  which  live  in  the  river's  midst,  excluding  the 
the  work  of  water,  and  the  work  of  man — in  Egypt,  endless 
barrenness  spreads  itself  abroad.  Enormous  cities,  rank  vegeta- 
tion, sublime  solitudes  of  burning  sand,  tombs,  pyramids, 
temples,  sphinxes,  all  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  over  all  and 
above  all  the  open  eye  of  the  glaring  sun  : — such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  Eastern  world  which  gave  birth  to  Moses  and 
to  Christ.! 

In  all  this  magnificence  and  immensity,  both  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  works  of  art,  there  is  something  which  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  distinct,  sui  generis,  yet  difficult  to 
describe.  We  seem  to  be  looking  on  a  first  creation,  where  the 
best  and  the  boldest  did  the  greatest  and  mightiest  deeds, 
where  men  were  giants  by  growth  of  nature,  and  had  been  cast 

*  "Wherever  the  hand  of  roan  arrested  tor  ;i  moment  his  labours,  and  where  the  water  of 

the  river  iliil   not    pellet  rate,  there    the    ehai  act  erisl  ies  of   the  desert   instantly  assorted    them- 
selves.    Such  is  the  groat   Syrian  desert .  from   Ant i-l,ebanon  to  the   Kuphrates,  at    the  entrance 
to  which  lies  DMUMOU,  with  its  vast  eirele  of  green  orchards,  in  which  walnnt-tr.  • 
dli\es.    poim ■■jranates,  and   tig-trees    thrive  in  indescrihalile    profusion,   watered   by   the   - 
branches  of  the    P>arrada.  a  small   river  which  rises  in  the   caverns  of  Ant i-I.ebanon.     On 
paces  from  its  hanks  begins  the  desert,  where  the  sand  lies  in  heaps."    (Uahu-Uahn's  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,  p.  69.) 

t  "The  Nile  valley  is  but  one  narrow  strip  of  green  rescued  out  of  the  sandy  desert.  Close 
upon  the  beautiful  cities,  •warming  with  life,  centres  of  commerce  tor  the  Jew.  of  learning  for 
the  Greek,  of  easv  living  and  frantic  jov  for  every  race  under  the  sun,  lay  the  sands  of  the 
desert,"     (See  Dalgairns,  The  Holy  Communion,  Part  HI.,  Chap.  I,  p.  199.) 
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in  a  larger  and  more  generous  mould  than  we.  Their  very 
tombs,  in  their  grandeur  and  proportions,  dwarf  our  most 
solemn  minsters  in  comparison  ;  their  temples  are  splendid 
creations  of  boundless  wealth  and  endless  toil  ;  those  sphinxes 
staring  over  the  sand,  and  those  everlasting  pyramids,  all 
speak  of  a  race  of  men  (if  so  it  may  be  said)  living  gigantically 
once :  now,  crumbled  into  dust  for  evermore.*  Even  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt,  counting  back  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ — composed  of  men  of  the  stature  of  giants — bewilder  the 
mind  whilst  trying  to  unravel  them.  Egypt  was  living  in 
refinement  before  Europe  had  a  history,  before  Greece  knew 
anything  of  the  arts  of  life,  before  Carthage,  or  Athens,  or 
Rome  had  entered  the  dreams  of  men.  Her  sphinxes,  her 
obelisks,  and  her  pyramids  have  survived  many  a  polity  and 
civilization.  They  had  looked  down  on  the  conquering  Per- 
sians, they  were  there  when  the  Macedonians  took  possession 
of  the  land  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  they 
still  lived  on,  as  changeless  as  ever,  when,  under  Augustus, 
"the  Mother  of  Wonders "  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province  of  imperial  Rome  (B.C.  30). 

All  this  beauty  and  exuberance  of  nature,  all  this  grandeur 
and  magnificence  even  of  the  desert,  together  with  the  vast 
works  left  by  the  hand  of  man  as  eternal  monuments  of  his  own 
decay,  must  have  sealed  the  minds,  even  of  Christians,  with  a 
special  impress ;  must  have  coloured  their-imaginations,  and 
furnished  them  with  certain  characteristics  in  harmony  with 
such  marvellous  creations.! 

But  what  of  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  East  ? — who 
were  the  rulers  ? 

In  the  first  century  of  Christianity,  the  imperial  power  may 
be  said  to  have  been  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.     From  Rome,  the   centre-point  of  its  gigantic  polity, 

*  And  the  history  of  Egypt  seems  to  hear  this  out.  There  was  a  monarchy  In  Bgj  ]>l  In  the 
time  of  Abraham.  At  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  priests  claimed  for  the  monarchy  an  antiquity 
of  upward*  of  11,000  year*.  Between  B.C.  2700— 1W5.  there  were  many  contemporary  kingdoms 
in  Kgypt.  Two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  writing,  drawing,  and  mechanics  SourUhed 
amongst  the  people    They  bad  their  prleeta,  their  policy,  their  method*  of  »rar.    The  history 

Of  tin-    Hyksos,  their  victories,  and   their  expulsion,  and    then  the  expansion  of  Bgypl    into  a 

single  monarchy,  is  worthy  of  study.   Now  came  the  real  greatness  of  the  country.  The  temple- 

palaces  of  Thebes  were  built,  obelisks  were  .set  up;  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Syria,  ami  Mesopotamia 
were  invaded.  All  this  strange  almost  preternatural  history  impresses  on  the  mind  a  sense  of 
greatness  and  aboriginal  and  human  perfection.  (('/.  ltawliuson's  Manual  of  Ancient  History, 
Fart  II.,  p.  58—74.) 

fin  reading  Rosweide's  Vitce  Patrum,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  whlefc  har- 
monises with  the  sensation  produced  by  the  study  of  Bgyptlan  antiquity  :  I  mean,  that  there  is 

something  awfully  simple,  large,  and  enduring  in  those  lives  and  methods.  Total  abandon- 
ment toGod)  risking  all  for  Him.     Not  being  content  with  being  devoted   in   the   world,  but 

(lying  away  as  far  as  might  be,  even  from  nature  itself,  into  Oaves  and  pits.  Then  the  rigid 
pel  severance  for  long  trying  years  in  the  same    course.     Then    the    leading  motives  of  their 

minds,  their  governing  thoughts — they  were  all  sublime  In  their  grand  simplicity.  heath  «as 
so  realized  that  earth  corrupted  in  their  sight    Judgment  became  so  awful,  thai  the]   were 

ever  in  spirit  before  the  Judge:  hell  so  territie,  so  real,  that  they  would  not  Must  their  hodics 
to  ordinary  food  or  sleep;   and  Christ's  love  so  overpowering,  that  they  would  willingly  endure 

all  this,  ami  i ■<•.  for  His  love's  sake.  They  were  spiritual  pyramids  bdill  srith  divine  hands- 
simple,  immovable,  and  ever  pointing  up  to  Heaven. 
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spread  out  its  influence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Western 
half  of  this  mighty  empire,  the  Roman  culture  was  predominant ; 
in  the  East,  since  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Grecian  cul- 
ture everywhere  obtained,  and  penetrated  more  and  more  into 
the  civilization  of  Rome  itself.* 

The  immensity  of  the  empire  proves  that  the  Romans  must 
have  been  of  a  tough  and  vigorous  race.  But  a  venomous 
poison  had  been  poured  into  their  blood,  which  was  stronger 
even  than  they ;  and  it  finally  eat  into,  and  brought  to  nought, 
their  iron  constitution.  It  seized  upon,  and  corroded,  the  wide 
framework  of  their  polity,  till  at  last,  being  weakened  and 
undermined,  the  shocks  and  jars  administered  to  it  by  rough 
barbarians  dislocated  all  its  jointures,  and  it  heaved,  broke  up, 
fell  to  pieces,  and  became  absorbed  into  a  stronger  life.  Rome 
itself,  the  imperial  city,  the  centre  of  the  vast  system,  was  the 
terminus  of  a  network  of  grand  highways  and  military  roads 
which  radiated  into  far-distant  provinces  and  dependencies ; 
in  the  East,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Thebai's  and  Arabia,  and 
ran  up  to  Caledonia  in  the  West.  But  the  blood  which  had 
been  urged,  healthy  and  pure,  through  these  arteries,  returned 
at  length,  tainted  with  germs  of  disease  and  impregnated  with 
a  thousand  corruptions.  If  Rome  sent  forth  her  mighty  armies 
to  subjugate  the  nations,  the  nations  flowed  back  into  Rome  and 
took  a  terrible  revenge.f  Thousands,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  streamed  into  the  imperial  city — not  with  the  bow  and 
the  spear  and  the  vigour  of  manhood,  but  with  music  and 
dancing,  with  softness  and  enervating  passion.  Greece  brought 
in  her  sensuous  poetry  and  her  mind-polluting  mythology  ; 
Asia  brought  with  her  a  gorgeous  and  magnificent  luxury. 
Greeks  and  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Egyptians,  corrupted  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  the  people,  till  the  Romans  became, 
like   themselves,   monsters  of  debauchery   and   impurity,   of 


*  Thus  iu  the  space  of  seven  hundred  JMH,  beginning  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Imperial 
Koine,  from  a  nest  of  thieves,  became  the  ruler  of  nearly  an  hundred  millions  of  souls.  Physical 
difficulties  alone  teemed  to  have  held  back   the  advance  of  its  conquests.     Africa's  desert, 

Ethiopia.  Arabia.  Hibernia.  anil  l'artlna.  tf  they  were  not  absolutely  nmler  Koinan  control,  at 
least  bad  felt  the  force  of  the  greet  tide  of  conquest  which  swept  over  more  favoured  portions 
of  the  world.  Octavian  was  only  manifesting  his  political  wisdom  when  he  declared  that 
•Kome  must  not  enlarge  the  borders  of  her  empire.  (Of.  Polliuger's  GentiU  and  Jew,  Vol  I., 
Book  L,  p.  1-2.) 

t  Abject  servility  to  authority  reigned  in  Rome.  Despotism  was  its  natural  result- 
despotism  which  was  fostered  by  women,  freedinen,  flatterers,  spies,  and  informers,  and 
Which  resulted  in  wanton  abominations,  thirst  for  blood,  scorn  of  humanity,  and  all  those 
horrors  which  tyranny,  when  freed   from  shame   and  all   manner  of  control,  freely  indulgl 

slaves,  dragged  together  from  every  land.  Imported  their  foreign  manners  Into  fcmUfc 

poisoned  society  with  their  iniquitous  teachings.  "Rome  had  become  a  Greek  city  in  language 
and  manners,  anil  -the  Syrian  waters  of  the  (ironies  streamed    into  the  Tiber.'- 

afterwards  complained  in  his  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  day;  while  in  eeentnrj  andabalf 

from  Augustus,  Athemeus  could  say,  whole  nations  of  the  Kast  had  settled  themselves  in 
Rome.  Thus  Rome,  since  Augustus.' maintained  a  population  approaching,  or  perhaps  equal 
to.  that  of  London  of  the  present  day— of  a   million  and  a  half,  possibly  two  millions."     (See 

DdlHnger'i  ■/.  »•  tmi  Ocstfl  ;.  /.. ;».  5.) 
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cruelty  and  superstition.  Of  nearly  two  millions  of  men — most 
of  them  aliens,  slaves,  sinks  of  utter  depravity,  formed  one  half 
the  population,  and  nurtured  the  children  of  the  other  half. 
Abject  poverty  and  boundless  wealth  stared  each  other  in  the 
face  and  hated  each  other.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  vices  and 
concupiscences,  all  the  corruption  and  pestilences  of  every 
nation  under  the  sun,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  highways 
of  the  world-city,  had  set  out  together  from  their  natural  homes, 
and  had  poured  into  her  streets  and  squares  and  temples  : — 
suicide,  contempt  of  life,  hatred  of  the  poor,  child-murder, 
female  debauchery,  and  the  gratification  of  the  most  brutalized 
sensuality,  became  the  ruling  passions  of  the  Romans.* 

The  rest  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  taken  its  tone  from  the 
centre  city,  which  all  looked  upon  as  the  metropolis  of  fashion 
and  of  thought.  The  corruption  which  Asia  and  Greece  had 
carried  into  Rome  was  here  stamped  with  the  imperial  image, 
and  then  passed  current  in  the  provinces,  ennobled  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authority. 

But  our  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  the  East.  In  the 
great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  the  native  immorality  of 
the  population  was  fused  with  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  indi- 
genous philosophy,  and  was  sublimated  or  debased,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  the  mythologies  and  religions  which  were  common 
amongst  the  people. 

The  refined  idolatry  of  Greece  was  brutalized  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  intensified  by  the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Fear,  sensuality, 
and  utter  prostration  of  soul  marked  out  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  They  would  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  slash 
their  face  in  honour  of  the  "  Great  Mother."  During  the 
orgiastic  dance,  whilst  the  Phrygian  flute  was  playing,  they 
would  howl,  and  stab  themselves,  and  career  about  with  blazing 
torches  in  their  hands. f  Blood,  laceration  with  swords,  frenzy, 
and  sensual  debauchery,  constituted  the  principal  ingredients 
of  the  Asiatic  worship.      Lust  and  debauchery  were  practised 

*  "  Side  by  side  with  the  enormous  opulence  of  a  small  number  of  families,  such  poverty 
prevailed  that  Augustus,  In  his  time,  had  been  obliged  to  provide  upwards  of  I  wo  hundred 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  with  money,  corn,  and  bread  .  .  .  The  old  pure  citizen 
blood  .  .  .  kept  continually  dying  out  .  .  .  proceeding  partly  from  a 
widespread  disinclination  to  the  state  of  marriage.  .  .  .  Home,  therefore,  inevitably 
became  the  city  in  which  all  the  vices  of  dill'erent  cones,  nil  the  defects  and  excrescences  of 
human  society,  were  gathered  together  and  blended— the  city  in  which  a  homeless  population, 
roaming  about  in  idleness,  beggarly,  and  yet  habituated  to  all  the  requirement!  Ox  luxury, 
were  maintained  out  of  the  public  revenues;  and  that  was  the  pie  be,  forming  the  an 
proportion  of  the  free  community."     (.See  Dollinger's  Jew  and  Gentile,  Vol.  I.,  Boom  I ..  /<.  .r>.) 

t  The  religion  of  the  Oriental  Avns  essentially  brutal  and  slavish.  The  strange  mixture 
Of  tear  and  sensuality  which  is  manifested  in  their  worship,  has  nothing  of  the  polished 
wickedness  of  Greece  about  it.  It  is  curious  to  study  the  blending  of  <iiii  U  and  Asiatic  idol- 
atry, to  see  how  the  fusion  takes  place,  and  when  the  more  refined  and  Cultivated  intellect  ot 
the   Hellenic    nature   essayed  to  metamorphose   the    beasts  and   coarse   brutes  ot    the   Orientals 

Into  something  like  a  respectable  shape.    The  Greeks  turned  the  first-class  God  of  Asia  at  ones 

into  Zeus— if  he  were  a  male.  Thus,  in  ('aria.  Zeus  becomes  "  an  hermaphrodite,  with  beard 
and  woman's  breasts,  and  swathed  like  the  Kphcsian  Artemis;  to  thai  everything  about  him 
was  foreign  to  the  Hellenic  Zeus."    (Jeio  and  Qmttlt,  \'<>l.  /.,  Hook  VI.,  $  1,  p.  :t7.'>—  :t74. ) 
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ill  honour  of  the  gods.  No  idea  was  more  profoundly  engraved 
on  the  mind  of  the  people  than  that  their  deities  were  to  be 
propitiated  by  acts  of  unchastity.  The  most  revolting  wicked- 
ness was  elevated  into  a  cultus.  Men  bit  their  arms,  and 
hacked  themselves  with  swords,  and  reeled  and  danced  with 
the  intoxicating  frenzy  of  bacchanalian  ecstasy,  thinking  by  so 
doing  to  gain  the  protection  of  their  gods.  In  Egypt,  the 
religion  of  the  people  was  a  passionate,  sad,  and  tenacious 
clinging  to  the  worship  of  the  burning  sun  above  them,  and  of 
the  brute  creation  at  their  feet.  They  adored  innumerable  sun- 
gods,  who  were  represented  in  grotesque  forms  of  animals  and 
men.  Their  idolatrous  system  spread  like  a  net-work  over 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  was  fostered  by  a  strong  caste  of 
circumcised  priests,  who  formed  corporations,  and  served  in 
their  temples.  They  worshipped  the  bull  and  the  goat.*  Swal- 
lows, frogs  and  toads,  weasels  and  otters,  cats,  dogs,  and 
sparrow-hawks,  were  embalmed  when  they  died.  If  a  cat 
expired,  all  the  members  of  the  household  cut  off  their  eye- 
brows. If  a  dog  died,  they  shaved  themselves  all  over  as  a  token 
of  bereavement.  Incense  was  burnt  before  these  nasty  animals 
when  alive.  They  were  washed,  anointed,  richly  dressed,  and 
put  to  bed  on  soft  couches.  The  usual  gross  immoralities 
accompanied  the  worship  of  them.  Man,  the  crown  of  God's 
beautiful  creation,  the  heir  of  eternal  glory,  was  lowered  to  so 
deep  an  abyss  of  abject  depravity,  that  he  became  more  aban- 
doned! y  degraded  than  the  vile  reptiles  which  he  adored. 

Thus  Rome,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  were  steeped  in  the  rankest 
corruption.  Greek  philosophy  and  poetry,  Egyptian  animalism 
and  brutality,  Asiatic  lust  and  frenzy,  Roman  dishonour  and 
thirst  for  blood,  each  acting  on  the  other,  changed  the  fair  order 
of  God's  beautiful  world — taking  the  imperial  city  as  a  centre, 
and  her  possessions  as  a  circumference — into  a  dark  and  hideous 
ruin.  There  lay  the  vast  empire  of  ftome,  as  a  strong  woman 
borne  down  by  a  boiling  fever  running  in  her  veins,  poisoned 
by  some  "  wicked  broth"  in  every  artery,  and  half  stifled  by 
the  horrors  of  the  diseases  which  were  eating  out  her  life.f 

*•"  The  worship  of  the  sun  formed  the  basis  of  the  K^\  ptian  system.  The  first  group,  as 
well  iu  the  oyole  of  the  nods  of  Dppex  Rgypl  as  in  those  of  Memphis,  was  composed  only  of  sun- 

gods.  .  .  '.  The  Kuyptians  saw  in  tlie  sacred  beast!  not  merely  symbols  Of  the  gods,  OT 
emblems  of  divine  properties;  the  people  Worshipped  beasts,  as  Plutarch  observed,  directly 
and  immediately:  in  theireycs  they  were  the  bearers  and  vessels  of  deity  ;  the  gods  made  UMBO 
the  medium  of  their  intercourse  wit h  man.  .  .  .  Worship  was  universally  paid  to  cattle, 
lions,  cats,  dogs,  weasels,  anil  otters:  amongst  the  birds,  to  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  hoopoe,  the 

stork,  and  the  sheldrake;  and  amongst  fish,  to  the  eel  and  leptdotus."    Then  the 

hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  the  o\\  rhynchus.  and  serpents  and  fish,  were  eaten  m  one  part  of 

th >nnt rv,  and  were  adored  iu  another.     (For  full  information,  see  the  Jew  and  OrntiU,  VoL  L, 

Book  VI.,  p.  438,  454,  456;  or,  from  p.  437—488.) 

t  The  persecutors  of  the  Church  seem   to  have  ended  miserably.     Lactantius  has  left   an 

Interesting  treatise  on  tins  point     Sero  -tabbed  himself  u.i>.  »*;).     i> tian  died  b: 

bauds  of  his  wife  (96).     Septimiu.-.  SerenM  dud  of  I  biokeu  heart.    Maxiuitu  was  made  away 
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But  the  fulness  of  time  at  length  came.  The  "  Prince  of 
Peace"  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  To  those  who  in  gross 
darkness  had  been  yearning  for  the  dawn,  for  the  Orient  from 
on  high,  who  were  looking  for  "  the  Expectation  of  the  Nations," 
the  Light  at  last  had  arisen. 

Christ  came  unto  His  own,  and  suffered  for  them,  and  was 
crucified.  The  Life-giving  Spirit  came  down.  The  fishermen 
preached.  The  poor  and  illiterate,  then  the  learned  and  mighty, 
began  to  become  sensible  to  the  action  of  a  novel  influence 
which  had  come  upon  them.  The  new  leaven  pierced  into  the 
hideous  mass  of  Roman  imperial  corruption.  The  gates  of 
heaven  had  been  opened  upon  the  world.  The  cold  speculations 
of  Platonic  philosophy  warmed  into  the  energy  of  a  practical 
devotedness.  The  irons  of  the  slave  dropped  from  his  wrist, 
as  he  looked  up  from  his  chains  to  a  glorious  inheritance.  The 
new  religion,  radiant  and  spotless,  gracious  and  severe,  bore  in 
her  hand  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  proclaimed  Him  the 
Saviour  and  Physician,  not  alone  of  the  empire,  but  of  fchfl 
whole  of  the  human  race.  She  claimed  world-dominion.*  She 
pointed  from  earth  to  heaven's  gates.  She  drew  men  off  their 
sorceries,  idolatries,  and  lusts,  from  their  crawlings  in  the  slime, 
and  their  adoration  of  animals  and  insects,  and  pointed  through 
death's  gate  to  the  Judgment  to  come,  and  beyond  that  to  the 
eternal  lake,  and  then  again  to  the  great  Spiritual  City  of  the 
Lamb.  There  she  showed  them  the  Father  Everlasting,  His 
adorable,  true,  and  only  Son,  Christ  the  Crucified  King  of  Glory, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  There  she  pointed  out  to 
them  the  angels,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  adoring  for  ever- 
lasting before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  God. 

0  what  a  change  !  when  the  gates  thus  parted,  and  the  black 
earth  looked  up  into  the  glorious  heavens  !  What  a  stir  amongst 
the  people  who  were  creeping  in  gross  darkness  amongst  the 
shadows  of  death  ! 

The  great  Roman  empire,  though  writhing  on  her  couch  of 
agony,  was  startled  by  this  new  and  mighty  influence.  She  lay 
in  her  lethargy  whilst  the  Persian,  and  the  Chaldean,  and  the 

with  by  his  soldiers  (237).  Decius  perished  miserably  in  his  expedition  against  tin-  Qotbl  (Wl). 
Valerian  was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  flayed  alive  Aunlian  was  murdered  by  hii  eecrctary. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death.  Galerius  rotted  into  fail  grave.  Diocletian  .starved  himself  to 
death  (307).     Then  came  the  ravages  of  the  Goths,  Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  Parthian*. 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  Gibbon  was  not  alive  when  Dr.  Newman  burst  his  fallacies  into  fragments 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  Christianity.  "It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  a  man  of  Gibbon's  sagacity  to  enquire  what  account  the  Christiana  then* 
■elves  gave  of  the  matter.  Would  it  not  have  hem  worth  while  for  him  to  have  lei  conjecture 
alone,  and  to  have  looked  for  facts  instead  .'  Why  did  be  QOl  try  the  hypothesia  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity?  Did  he  never  hear  of  love  towards  iiml.  and  faith  in  Christ  1  Did  he  not  recollect 
tin  many  words  of  Apostles,  Bishops,  Apologists,  Martyrs,  all  forming  one  testimony  I    No;  snell 

thoughts  are  close  npon  him,  and  eloee  upon  the  truth;  bul  he  cannot  sympathies  with  them, 

he  cannot  believe  in  them,  he  cannot    even    enter   into   them,  because  he  needs  I  lie  due  |n. 
tion  of  mind."     Oram— ST  of  AneM,  Okep.   L,«S,f    101 
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Egyptian,  and  the  Syrian,  performed  their  unclean  orgies 
around  her  bed.*  But  when  she  perceived  the  fair  form  of 
Christianity  approach,  and  felt  her  draw  back  the  curtain, — she 
shrieked.  She  was  conscious  that  now  her  hour  had  come. 
Just  as  when  the  gentle  priest,  with  candle,  and  stole,  and  holy 
oils,  approaches  the  bed  of  a  woman  whose  intellect  is  shaken 
and  whose  blood  is  on  fire,  of  one  whose  soul  is  possessed  by 
the  foul  demon, — just  as  when  he  opens  the  curtain  and  meekly 
shows  himself,  she  stares  at  him  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
shrinks  from  the  sacred  instruments  and  emblems  of  Redemp- 
tion, and  utters  loud  cries  and  suppressed  moans,  and  frenzied, 
strikes  wildly  at  the  cross,  and  at  the  minister  of  her  Salvation 
— so  was  it  with  the  dying  empire  of  Rome.  Ten  several  times 
did  she,  with  savage  violence,  summon  up  all  her  strength  to 
shake  Salvation  from  her.  With  the  rack  and  the  stake,  and 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  barath/nim,  with  blood  and  with  iron, 
di<l  she  think  to  accomplish  her  task.  It  was  the  agony  of  her 
last,  convulsions,  the  death-struggle  of  a  woman  of  robust  con- 
stitution, who  had  shamefully  abused  herself  with  vice,  and 
had  intoxicated  herself  with  many  sorceries.  She  tore  men  to 
shreds  by  dogs,  crucified,  burnt,  and  wrenched  them  asunder, 
shoved  them  into  red-hot  chairs,  dug  out  their  eyes,  seared  the 
sockets,  chopped  off  their  fingers,  stripped  them,  scorched  them 
with  plates  of  brass,  cut  the  tendons  of  their  thighs,  cast  them 
in  dungeons,  sent  them  to  the  mines,  and  broke  them  and 
maimed  them  in  all  their  organs  ;  but  she  expired  at  last  and 
rotted  into  the  earth,  and  the  fair  form  of  religion,  like  some 
beautiful  pageant,  took  possession  of  the  land.f 

Yes !  look  on  the  work  of  her  hands  for  one  moment.  Open 
the  map.  The  centre  of  Christianity  has  been  carried  west- 
ward. Jerusalem  has  given  way  to  Rome.  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  the  North,  are  subject,  not  to  the  galling 
oppression  of  the  victorious  Roman,  but  to  the  sweet  and  light 
yoke  of  Divine  Christianity.  The  influence  of  the  Church, 
unlike  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  law-loving  genius  of 

1  *  As  the  terror  of*a  whole  life  of  sin.  when  vividly  brought  by  re\ iving  faith  before  the  con- 
science Of  a  dying  man,  makes  him  shrink  with  horror  from  himself,  so  the  Roman  Empire,  or 
UlOM  who  governed  it.  were  terrified  l>y  the  verv  parity  Of  Chrtettnnlty,  which  was  their  abso- 
lute condemnation.  sia\erv.  the  great  cause  of  Roman  decay  and  poverty,  ehild-mnrder,  the 
practice  of  abortion,  female  debauchery,  contempt  of  lite,'  gladiatorial  games,  and  k>TC  ..t 
Cruelty — these  bad  little  In  common  with  the  teachings  of  the  Cross. 

t  And  the  spirit  which  made  her  so  unapproachably  great,  is  drawn  out  in  these  words:— . 
'•When  the  persecution  raged  in  Asia,  a  \  ast  multitude  of  Christians  presented  then 
before  the  Proconsul,  challenging  htm  to  proceed  against  them.  '  Poor  wretches! ' — half  in  con- 
tempt,  half  in  affright  -  he  an.-wend,  'if  you  mud  die,  cannot  yon  find  ropes  or  preeipi. 
the  purpose  .' '  At  I'tica.  a  hundred  and  fifty  Christians  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  mar- 
tyred in  one  company.  ...  In  Kgynt,  a  hundred  and  twenty  confessors,  after  having  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  e\  m  or  of  feet,  endured  to  linger  out  their  Uvea  in  the  mines  of  Palestine  and 
CiliOia.  In  the  last  persecution  .  .  .  t lie  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children  went  on  hy 
twenties.  sixties,  hundreds,  till  the  instruments  of  execution  wen-  worn  out .  and  the  cxecu 
tioners  could  kill  no  more. "     (Hi  -lit.  Cbap.  A".,  j  2,  p.  477 — 178.) 
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the  Romans,  has  never  degenerated  into  sensuality  or  despotism. 
She  gradually  extended  her  sway  more  and  more  abroad,  and 
increased  in  popularity  in  proportion  as  she  grew  in  power. 
What  brought  destruction  upon  the  vast  imperial  rule  of  Rome, 
melted  before  her  glance,  and,  losing  its  aboriginal  barbarism 
and  sterile  wildness,  simply  added  to  her  fertility,  and  helped 
to  advance,  on  all  sides,  those  fundamental  principles  of  truth 
which  are  at  once  the  origin  of  her  greatness  and  the  secret  of 
her  rapidity  in  success.  First,  the  Goth,  and  then,  the  Hun, 
and  finally,  the  Lombard — they  came  with  their  rough  clubs, 
and  thundered  blow  upon  blow,  and  smashed  to  pieces  the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  making  a  clearance,  as  it  were, 
certainly  unknown  to  themselves,  for  the  expansion  of  that 
supernatural  polity  which  was  not  only  to  absorb  into  Itself 
what  they  had  broken  up,  but  which, more  marvellous  still,  was 
to  draw  within  its  influence,  and  thoroughly  to  impregnate  with 
its  spirit,  those  adventurous  barbarians  who  had  been  rash 
enough  to  dispute  its  power.* 

She  still  has  no  rival  in  the  West.  The  cities  of  Ionia  and 
iEolia,  Corinth  and  Athens,  Marseilles  and  Oyrene,  Gaul  and 
Africa,  the  seaboard  of  the  Euxine,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  even 
Bactriana — all  these  basked  in  the  light  of  Greek  thought,  and 
delighted  in  the  sweetness,  freedom,  and  sensuality  of  the 
religion  of  the  beautiful  ;  but  they  all  faded  away,  like  the 
colossal  empire  which  succeeded  them.  Imperial  Rome,  beauti- 
ful Athens,  voluptuous  Corinth,  "  many-peopled"  Alexandria, 
the  cities  of  Achaia  and  Laconia,  have  followed  great  Seleucia, 
thoughtless  Nineveh,  Babylon,  "  the  hammer  of  the  universe," 
Memphis,  with  its  splendid  colonnades  and  palaces,  Heliopolis, 
with  its  temple  of  the  sun,  and  Thebes,  the  "  great  Diospolis," 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Polities  which  once  seemed  as  i  f 
they  had  to  last  for  ever,  dynasties  which  appeared  superior  to 
decay,  conquests  so  vast  that  their  very  greatness  afforded  a 
sort  of  guarantee  of  their  stability,  civilizations  so  fascinating 
to  human  nature,  answering  so  harmoniously  and  so  completely 
to  the  refined  and  educated  sensuality,  to  the  exquisite  fastidi- 
ousness of  a  cultivated  people,  that  they  promised  to  endure  BO 
long  as  man  remained  the  same, — all  have  perished,  or  have 

*  "  Wiilirciul  der  J  all  re  dCT  Verfolj;iinn  verbreitete  sieli  das  Chlistenthum  dnreli  die 
Inwohnende  Kraft  d«r  Wahrheit  and  (tarefa  aneserc  gnnattfra  Umstande  nach  alien  llim- 
melsgegenden.  so  doss  es  sehon  ltn  drltten  Jahrhunderl  die  Grensen  dee  RAmerreichi 
iiln'i  Hcliritt.  Kh  entstanden  Klrchengemeinden  in  Byrlen,  Kleinasien,  Armenian,  Mesopotemien 
and  iVrsion;  in  Aegypten  nnd  Nordafrioa,  in  Grieehenland,  Macedonian  nnd  italieni  in 
(.'.illicn  (Lyons),  Spanieii  nnd  Britannien."  (Sec  Writer's  L>hrlni<li  <l<r  WiU^hcJv 
Band,  Zweiter    Curswt,  §  230,  p.  270.)     Welier  ftTM   live   r;iuses.  in    the   Datura!   order,  wliiili    -n 

towards  aoeountlBg  for  the  spread  of  Cbriitianity;  nnd  which,  when  taken  with  the  snper» 
natural  notion  of  the  Church  herself,  form  i  very  adequate  reason  for  the  marrellons  rapidity 
of  her  advance.    The  whole  of  thai  portion  of  weberswork   tri-nting  of  /■ 
und  die  Heuruiulung  <l< t$  W<motkettmm$  (  i  <>'.  I  .  9.  270—21*4),  is  well  worttl  ■  <  m 
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been  swept  away,  or  have  been  so  far  absorbed  with  other  systems 
as  to  have  lost  every  vestige  of  an  independent  autonomy.* 

One  only  power  remains,  losing  here  yet  gaining  there,  ever 
advancing  if  sometimes  receding,  and  always  manifesting  a 
vitality  witnessing  to  an  indestructible  principle  which  cannot 
have  anything  in  common  with  those  ephemeral  energies  which 
Spring  to  the  surface,  spread  over  it,  nourish  for  a  season,  and, 
like  all  else  that  is  mortal,  wither  and  die  into  the  earth. 
Greece  founded  in  human  passion,  and  Rome  set  up  in  mental 
pride,  contained  within  themselves  the  elements,  not  only  of 
their  temporary  vigour,  but  also  the  germ  of  their  inevitable 
decay.  Supernatural  faith,  energizing  in  the  mind  and  hedged 
round  by  Divine  protection,  alone  possesses  the  vitality  neces- 
sary, not  merely  for  holding  her  own  amidst  the  shocks  and 
throes  of  the  battle,  but — whilst  all  else  rises,  falls,  and  disap- 
pears around  her — for  proceeding  with  unruffled  step  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny,  and  for  proving  to  things  which 
die  that  she  remains  fresh  and  young  and  beautiful  as  before, 
almost  reversing,  in  her  own  case,  the  order  of  nature, — increas- 
ing in  the  elasticity  of  youth,  as  she  advances  in  the  experience 
of  age.f 

Such  has  she  proved  herself  to  be.  But  at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing,  she  was  engaged  in  her  mighty  struggle — wrest- 
ling with  the  maddened  frenzy  of  falling  Rome.  The  contest 
lasted,  with  the  rack  and  the  knife,  with  intermittent  periods 
of  repose,  for  about  three  hundred  years.  It  was  an  awful 
period  in  the  world's  history — the  possessed  soul  struggling  with 
its  Saviour.  This  one  heinous  sin,  added  to  the  animalisms, 
depravities,  and  slaveries,  of  which  sufficient  mention  has  been 
made,  scared  those  who  had  received  from  the  lips  of  saints  the 
awful  truths  of  religion.  It  cannot  be  too  vividly  realized  that 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  broke  in  upon  the  world's 
darkness,  as  if  the  night  were  suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  flame 
bursting  from  the   heavens.^     These  doctrines  wholly  trans- 

*  Tin-  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  lasting  influence  alone  ean  be  ascribed  to  Truth.  However 
much  the  teachings  Of  philosophers  or  sensualists  may  seem  to  lit  in  with  man's  nature,  it  they 
he  not   conformable  to  what   is  true  and    good,   they    will,  like    the    deordinat ion    which    they 

produce,  in  their  own  time  be  bronght  to  nought.  Thus  what  coold  be  more  fascinating  than 
the  high,  generous,  noble-minded  picture  which  the  Greek  would  paint  of  the  genuine  Grecian. 

Beauty  and  propriety  are  blended  here,  and  serve  each  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  picture. 
l?ut  beauty  ami  propriety  are  like  lovely  blossoms,  they  must  grow  from  a  stout  root— they 
cannot  of  themselves  live  to  a  very  old  age;   they  must  be  the  legitimate  daughters  of  Truth 

and  Justice,  then  they  will  live  and  multiply  their  power. 

f  The  Church  has  made  a  slcaih  progression  beginning  witli  the  conversion  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
present  hour.  In  the  epoch  of  persecutions,  we  have  missions  to  India  and  to  Gaul  The 
^Ethiopians  are  converted  after  the   First   General  Council.     In  399,  there  is  the   mission  to  the 

Scythians;  496,  conversion  of  Clovts ;  558,  conversion  of  the  Visigoths;  598,  conversion  of  Bug- 
land;  848,  mission  to  the  Low-Countries;  690,  mission  to  Prlesland;  725,  the  Gern 
verted:    In  778,  the  Saxons;    In  826,  the  Danes;    Bwedenln830;    Etussiain  844;    Bulgaria  in  69: 
Bohemia  in  880 ;  Poland,  804;  Hungary,  1001 ;  ami  so  on. 

til  Isdlfficnll  to  throw  oneself  into  a  stale  of  mind  altogether  different  from  that   in  which 

we  babitnallj  live.    Hoi  less  astonishment  and  a  less  shock  »,i-  the  opening  of  heaven's  gates 
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formed  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them :  their  entire 
moral  nature  was  revolutionized.  Men  of  honest  purpose,  of 
deep  thought,  of  generous  impulse,  shrank  from  the  moral 
leprosy  around  them. 

They  perceived  that  the  world  was  steeped  in  wickedness, 
and  they  knew  that  it  would  perish.  They  felt  deeply  con- 
vinced that  death  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  hell  beneath,  a 
heaven  above,  that  sin  is  to  be  repented  of,  that  there  is  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  man  has  but  one  soul  and  that  immortal,  and, 
finally,  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  beyond  all  price,  to  gain  which 
love  is  to  possess  all  things,  and  to  forfeit  which  is  to  suffer  irrep- 
arable loss.  To  love  Christ,  to  save  their  souls,  and  to  main- 
tain truth — these  were  the  master-thoughts,  and  the  motive-prin- 
ciples of  action,  in  many  noble  minds  during  the  early  struggle.* 

Thus  men  fled  from  the  contamination  of  the  vast  luxurious 
cities,  into  the  boundless  deserts,  to  "  work  out  their  Salvation 
in  fear  and  trembling."  The  world  might  go  on  and  have  its 
fill  of  wickedness,  but  they  tear  themselves  away,  to  meditate 
on  death,  and  on  the  judgment  to  come,  and  on  the  everlasting 
recompense. 

It  was  thus  in  tombs,  and  caves,  and  pits,  under  the  palm- 
tree  in  the  blinding  desert,  amidst  the  haunts  of  wild  and 
odious  monsters,  or  in  the  forlorn  and  solemn  wilderness,  that 
the  mustard-seed  was  planted  which  was  the  germ  of  great 
glories  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church. 

These  mighty  men,  these  Fathers  of  the  desert,  formed  a  race 
of  themselves.  They  are  the  primeval  men  of  the  Oriental 
Christianity,  the  granite  rocks  upon  which  a  superstructure 
might  be  raised  which  should  endure  for  ever.  They  seem  as 
full  of  stability  as  the  pyramids  and  sphinxes  amongst  which 
they  dwelt.  From  youth  to  old  age  would  they  live  in  the 
desert,  on  roots,  dates,  leaves,  or  dry  bread,  and  water  gashing 
from  the  rock.f     Their  life  was  a  continual  fast,  they  slept  on 

to  the  heathen  than  would  it  he  were  the  darkness  of  midnight  suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, to  turn  into  tin-  brightHOM of  day  upon  us.  He  who  had  been  crawling  nil  his  an  after 
creeping  things,  and  adoring  them  in  his  slavish,  melanoholy,  passionate  way,  is  taughi  to  look 
on  the  beautiful  face  of  Christ,  and  to  lielieve.  Supers!  it  ion  gives  way  to  genuine  helief;  and 
1  lie  horrors  of  on  uncertain  future,  and  the  inserui  il.v  of  the  present,  disappear,  as  religion 
teaches  man  a  certain  creed  with  certain  prospects,  and  secures  to  him  a  firm  and  liealt  lis  nope 
in  future  happiness. 

*  See  what  profound  simplicity  there  is  in  the  Verba  Seniorum  giTen  by  RoowoMoi  for 
instance:—"!.  Dixit  Abhas  Antonius;  Kgo  .jam  non  tiineo  Drum,  sed  aiuo.  quia  amor  fore* 
misit  timorem.  '1.  Dixit  iterum  :  <|iiia  de  proximo  est  vita  et  mors :  si  enim  lueremur  fiat  rem, 
lucnihimur  Deum  ;  si  autem  scaudali/amus  fratrem,  in  Christo  peecamus.  :t.  Abbot  Amnion 
de  loco  Nitrionis,  venit  ail  alihatem  Antoniuui.  et  dixi  ei ;  Video  quia  luajorem  lahorem  ipiam 
tu  snstineo.  et  <|uomodo  nomen   tiinm    uiaguificiim  est    in   hoininihus  super   me  I      Kt    dixit    ei 

Abboe  Antonio* :  quoniam  et  ego  dlligo  Denm  plus  quam  tu     .     .    .    <>'.  Dixit  Abba*  Agothon: 

quia  secundum  voluntatem   meant   nun<|iiam  dormivi,  ntinens   in   eorde  adversus  .)iiem«|iiam 
ilolorem.  neqiie  dimisi  dormiie  alium    hahentem    adversuin    me    aliquid.     .     .     .     !).   In  \  it  AODM 
Pastor:  Conare  secundum   virtutem   tuam   nulli  omnino    faeere    malum,    et    oaatum  Hm 
tuum  omiii  homini."     (Vitas  Patrum,  Vol.  I..  Lib.  I'.,  Lib,  tin*  Z  VII.,  i>.  dT.i— 974.) 

I   In  more  modem  times,  religions  men   w.  re   railed   after   their   f..imd<  is.  -.,/..   Item-diet  ines. 

Franoiaoana,  Dontinioans,  Anguetiniana,  fcc.    In  the  Aral  ogee  they  took  tbeii  at •  from  the 
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the  bare  ground,  they  fought  with  demons,  they  encountered 
the  hyena  and  the  bear,  they  wore  scarcely  any  clothing,  they 
continually  prayed  and  toiled,  they  were  stern  men,  with 
intensest  passion  controlled  by  severest  discipline,  they  were 
assaulted  by  terrific  temptations,  they  had  iron  frames,  they 
lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  they  were  simple,  fundamental,  and 
direct  in  their  teaching  :  to  love  Christ,  to  trample  on  the  flesh, 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  quench  bad  thoughts,  to  pass  through  life, 
and  to  get  to  heaven — such  is  a  summary  of  their  theology. 

S.  Paul  lived  on  a  few  oats  and  a  little  water,  and  fought 
sleep  as  he  would  a  tyrant.  8.  Hilarion,  who  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  "  went  naked  into  the  wilderness,  though  armed  with 
Christ,"  and  whose  countenance  beamed  with  a  heavenly  radi- 
ance, lived  in  a  morass,  with  gnats  and  flies,  amidst  reeds  and 
rushes.  Peter  the  Simple  became  a  hermit  when  sixty-eight. 
Paphnutius,  whose  eye  was  pulled  out  in  the  persecutions,  was 
brought  up  iu  a  hermitage.  Amnion  was  twenty-two  years  in 
the  desert.  Serapion  only  wore  a  piece  of  linen  about  his 
loins.*  8.  Onuphrius  was  seventy  years  in  the  wilderness. 
Spyridion  was  a  shephered  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Abbot  Mark 
was  shut  up  in  a  cave  thirty  years.  Didymus  dwelt  ninety 
years  alone. f  Abbot  John  lived  three  years  on  a  bare  rock, 
without  covering,  in  a  mournful  solitude.  Auxanon,  when  a 
child,  inhabited  a  mountain  cave.  Some  passed  half  a  century 
without  seeing  a  soul.  James  of  Nisibis  lived  for  years  in 
caverns  and  forests,  on  roots  and  leaves,  clothed  in  a  goat-skin. 
S.  Auxentius  dwelt  on  a  wild  mountain,  and  S.  Zeno  in  a  tomb. 
Some  lived  in  fissures  in  the  rock,  or  on  pillars,  or  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  or  in  woods  and  caves,  or  in  the  midst  of  dank 
marshes,  or  amongst  the  ruins  of  palaces  or  of  temples  of  the 
sun.  So  powerfully  had  the  influences  of  the  Unseen  taken 
hold  of  men  in  these  terrible  times,  that  what  was  begun  by 
Paul,  and  was  continued  by  Anthony,  Macarius,  Pachomius, 
Moses,  Arsenius,  and  others,  grew  into  gigantic  proportions.^ 

place  which  they  iuhahited,  as  the  solitaries  or  monks  of  Mount  Scethis,  Tabenna,  Nitria.  and 
Cauopus  in  Egypt.  Anchorets  lived  in  private  cells.  The  monks  of  Mount  ('asms,  near  Anti- 
OOb,  lived  in  caves;  others,  In  tents  or  Cells;  the  Cenobites  lived  in  common  ;  the  Sarabaites. 
whom  S.  Jerome  calls  the  pests  and  banes  of  the  Church,  were  \  am  ants,  wandering,  without 
rule,  wherever  they  had  a  mind.  They  loved  to  dwell  in  eitiesand  castles,  and  to  make  I 
show  of  piety,  when  they  were  not  overtaken  by  riotous  excesses. 

*  The  Stylitte,  or  I'illarists,  lived  on  pillars.     Simeon  Sty  litcs  was  the  founder  of  this  s\  -ten,. 
He  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.       He  had  a  disciple  named  Daniel.      The 
Simeon  Sty  lite*  Junior  dwelt  sixty  -eight  years  upon  a  pillar.      Hi  shops  some  t  inies  let  t  th. 
to  live  in  penance  on  a  pillar.     It  is  said  that   Alipins,  remained  se\  ent  y  year*  on  one.  and  that 
two  choirs  of  virgins  and  one  of  monks  at  tended  him  alternately  day  ami  night,  staging  M 
and  h.\  mns  with  him  :—"  Habnit   sil.i   adjiinetos  duos   cboros  virgitiuni  et    ununi   nionachornni 
cum  ipiibus  altcrnatitn   hvinnos  et    paalmbfl  die   QOOtUQIM  deeantav  it ."      So  says  Surii:- 
Binghain's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  Vol  II,  Book   VII. .  Chap.  II..  ||  •  •  '-'•  •'•  *■  •'•  ' 
263.) 

t  See  Socrates  Hist  Eccl.,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  511 ;  Patrol  Grac,  Tow.  IX  VII. 

%  There  were  al>o,  thOttgt  at  a  later  d.ile.  religious  men  in  Constantinople,  aboal  the  middle 
of  the  tifth  century,  who  were  called  *•  •ratehen."     Their offleo  wa*  to  a»  BiabtM,  tta*  tfca 
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As  early  as  the  times  of  S.  Anthony,  "  the  cells  in  the  mountains 
were  like  tents  tilled  with  divine  choirs,  singing,  discoursing, 
fasting,  praying,  rejoicing  over  the  hope  of  the  future.  .  .  . 
So  that  any  one  seeing  the  cells,  and  such  an  array  of  monks, 
would  have  cried  out  and  said  :  ■  How  fair  are  thy  dwellings, 
0  Jacob,  and  thy  tents,  0  Israel ;  like  shady  groves  and  like 
parks  beside  a  river,  and  like  tents  which  the  Lord  hath 
pitched,  and  like  the  cedars  by  the  waters.'  "* 

Of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  S.  Anthony  is  the  greatest, 
for  he  has  left  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  world  than  all  the  rest. 
He  was  the  patriarch  of  solitaries,  the  keen  discerner  of  spirits, 
the  mighty  example,  after  whose  pattern  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Church  have  modelled  their  lives. 

The  grand  simplicity  of  primeval  principles,  of  foundational 
example,  is  exhibited  in  him.  There  is  but  one  other  who  is. 
more  overpowering  to  the  imagination  than  he,  and  that  is 
Elias  the  Thesbite.  As  others  moulded  themselves  on  Anthony, 
so  Anthony  formed  himself  on  Elias,  and  thus  is  brought  about 
an  intimate  ascetical  relationship  between  the  two  covenants. 
Elias,f  Anthony,  Basil,  Benedict,  Dominic,  Thomas  of  Aquino 
— these  are  the  links  which  connect  together,  in  a  harmony 
which  testifies  to  truth,  the  heroic  teachings  of  God's  purest 
and  noblest  servants. 

The  broad  principles  of  S.  Anthony's  life  must  be  indicated, 
the  grand  corner  stones  must  be  pointed  out,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  examine  the  basis  on  which  the  splendid  edifice  of 
religious  perfection  is  constructed. 

The  one  living  image  in  Anthony's  mind  was  Christ.  This 
solitary  lays  down  the  monastic  principle  of  8.  Benedict.  "  He 
exhorted  all,"  says  S.  Athanasius,  "to  prefer  nothing  in  the 
world  to  the  love  of  Christ.":}:     His  one  toil  in  life  was  to  fit 

divine  service  should  always  be  going  on.  something  like  the  "  perpetual  adoration"  of  our  own 
day.     Studius,  a  rich  Unman  noble,  .joined  the  Order.       He  built    :i    monastery    lot   I  he  brot  h.i  >, 

which  was  called  studium,  and  the  brother!  lire  named  Btndlta — probably  the  first  religion* 
Institute  which  took  the  name  of  its  founder.  Sozomen  speaks  also  of  the  "  Grazers"  (SorjKtii 
who  lived  on  the  mountains,  never  living  in  house,  or  eating  bread  or  meat,  or  drinking  «  inc. 
They  prayed  in  hymn* and  psalms  till  mm  time  came  for  their  dinner,  then  each  would  take 
out  his  knife,  and  search  the  mountain-side  tot  herbs  or  roots  to  make  a  meal.  (C/.,  Bingham, 
Vol.  II.,  Book  VII.,  §2  X.— XL,  p.  264— 2«5) 

*  "  Erant  igitur  in  montibus  monasteria  quasi  tabernacula  repleta  divinis  ohorla  psallcn- 
tium,  lectionis  studiosorum.  .jejunantium,  oiantinm.  exsultant  iiim  spo  luturoruin.  laborantiutn 
ad  eleemosynas  erogaudas,  inntna  charitate  et  oonoordla  junetornm.  Ac  revera  rider*  enfl 
<|iiasi  aliquant  segregatam  regionem  pietatis  atone  justitia-.  Nnllus  ibi  (|iii  injuria  vel  alliccret, 
vel  ameeretnr;    nulla  exactor!*  Inerepatlo,  ted  mnltitodo  aaoetamm,  qnorum  anum  omnium 

Oral  virtutis  studium;  at  <|iii  monasteria  vidisse  talcin<|iie  iiionachnrmii  const  it  nt  iiniein. 
cxclainassct   hand  dubie  :    gtMUR  jmlrhrif :  ilinnus    tiur    Jaroh,  et    taheniarnla    Inn.  Isrm  1  !   nt    Minora 

nmhrosii.  nt  vmraMmu  jwtta  Huvtum,  Ml  tabematmU  gpm  Jbeit  homiim*.  i/nasi  miri  /»?■<»;«  aquas." 
(S.  Athanasii  Alexandrini  Arch.  Op,vn  Omnia.  I'ars  I..  Hist..,  t  lh,umat..  Tom.  II..  Vitrei  Von- 
versio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  p.  835— 976,  n.  44,  p.  907;  l'<itn>l<><ji<i-  Oraecat,  VoL  XX  ll.j  When  the  word* 
of  s.  Athaniisius  are  quoted  in  the  BngHah,  Kingsley's  translation  has  been  made  use  of :  see 
27*  Hermits  (p.  32—82),  in  which,  however,  much  of  8.  Athauasius's  Life,  as  it  stands  in  Migne, 
is  omitted. 

t  Klias  seems  to  have  been  S.  Anthony's  model.  (See  Vita  S.  Antonii,  n.  1,  p.  854;  also  Versio 
Evagrii.  ail  caln  m . ) 

f  These  are  S.  liem-dict's  words:— "  Nihil  amori  Christ  i  pra-pouere."  (lira..  Cap.  TV.,  ft.  SI.) 
Again,:— "Chi  isto  nihil    pra  ponanl."     (Oap,   //AW/.,  h.   II.)     Tin  m    an    t  In    words  ot  ,s.  Athau- 
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himself  for  heaven.  His  great  wrestling  was  with  the  devils, 
and  with  his  own  thoughts.  His  marked  characteristics  were 
indomitable  perseverance  and  stability  in  an  arduous  life.  He 
never  looked  back,  he  abode  in  the  wilderness,  he  fasted  rigor, 
ously,  his  bed  was  the  ground,  and  he  strove  with  hell  during 
a  space  of  nearly  ninety  years  without  a  single  break.* 

His  history  is  briefly  this  : — His  parents  were  noble  Egyp- 
tians of  Middle  Egypt.  Like  8.  Benedict,  he  despised  letters 
from  early  youth  ;  like  S.  Benedict,  as  a  child,  he  preferred 
solitude  as  his  best  companion.  When  he  was  eighteen,  his 
parents  died.  His  ardent,  generous  mind  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Bible  saints.  He  knew  the  Scriptures  by 
heart.  He  could  not  get  over  the  thought  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  for  Christ.  Like  S.  Francis,  going  into  the 
Church  one  day  he  heard  the  words  :  "  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  ;  and  come,  follow 
me,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  "f  and  he  was  so 
deeply  moved  on  hearing  these  other  words  :  "Be  not  solicitous 
for  to-morrow,"t  that  he  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  his  posses- 
sions.^ He  wished  to  exchange  this  visible  world  for  the  unseen 
kingdom.!  He  took  lessons  of  perfection  from  holy  men  ;  "  he 
stamped  upon  his  memory  their  devotion  to  Christ,  and  the 
mutual  love  which  all  in  common  possessed."  Satan,  perceiv- 
ing how  formidable  an  adversary  he  was  likely  to  become, 
buffeted  him.  But  Anthony  spurned  his  impious  sugge'stions, 
"  setting  his  thoughts  on  Christ,  and  on  his  own  nobility 
through  Christ."  This  was  Anthony's  first  struggle  against 
the  devil ;  or  rather  this  mighty  deed  in  him  was  the  Saviour's, 
who  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.1T 

asius  giving  S.  Anthony's  Sermon  :— "  Hortans  omnes  ut  nihil  niundanarmn  rerum  anteferrent 
charitati  Cliristi."  The  Greek  runs  thus :— "TTCtcnv  eirtAeyuv  flTjdev  TUV  ev  ru  Koa/xio 
~i>OKlUveiv  TT)C,  et£  Xpiarov  ayaTTijg."  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  21,  p.  874; 
Putrolog.  Grac,  Vol  XXVI.) 

*  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N~.  Antonii.  n.  21.  p.  874;  n.  24,  p.  879;  n.  29.  p.  887;  n.  31 .  p.  890 ;  «.  37, 
p.  898;  Patrolog.  Grate,   Vol   XXVI.      In    tact,  this    Lif>.   with    S.  Anthony's   dneoittM    on   evil 
spirits  (whether  it  was  ever  made  hy  him  or  not),  is  a  useful  treatise  on  that  fearful  subject, 
t  Matth.,  XIX.,  21.  t  Matth.,  VI.,  34. 

5  "  Sex  autem  nondum  exactis  mensibus  a  parentum  exitu.  cum  de  more  ad  Pominieum  pro- 
<■• drift,  atque  scrum  auiino  cogitarct.  i|iia   ration.'  Apostoli  rclictis  omnibus  sccuti  sunt   Salva- 
torem.  et  qui   pretia    att'cicbant.  Ut  Bgenil   distrihurrentur:    ncc  nun    quanam  uuautaqm 
spes  in  culis  reposita   sit;  hac  secum   rcputans,  in  Kcclcsiaui   ingi  editur.  contintliti'tie  ut   turn 

Kvangelinra  legeretar,  el  audivit  Domlnnra  diviti-illi  dixissc:  M  tU  perfectus  esse,  vade.  ivn.fc 
Omnia  </'«■•  habct,  et  da  panperibus,  et  veni,  seqvere  me :  et  haltebis  thesaurnni  in  cirlis  .  .  .  inohili- 
bus  vein  omnibus  venditis.  multamque  him*  cnllcetam  pecuniam  i)anj>cribus  distribmt  p 
solum  soioris  causa  rcscrvatis.  .  •  .  Rursus  in  Dominicum  ingressus.  audivit  Uominuiii  in 
Kvan^clio  dicerc  :  Xolitr  solliritt  ease  in  crtuttiiium.  Ncc  ultra  illie  icmaneic  sustiut- ns,  egreMiis, 
ilia  qnoqve  tcnuioribus  largitus  est."  (  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii.  n.  2,  p.  842—843;  Patro- 
hrf.  Orm*,  vol.  x.\  I'D 

H  S.  Anthonv  born.  251;  adopts  a  solitary  lite.  Hti  MM  into  the  desert,  285;  supports 
S.  Athanasins,  355;  dies,  35ti;  S.  Atbanasius  writes  his  lite.  364. 

Tl  "  Sustiucbat  miser  diabolusycl  mulietis  forinam  noctu  imlnere,  feminn-que  gestus  imitari. 
Antonium  ut  tlcciperct  :  at  ill*-  Christum  co^itans.  ac  propter  ilium  DObilitat) m  ■pirttiurj 
que  auinuc  secmn   reputaus,  carbonem   illius  fallaciie  restinxit."    ( Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  y 
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"  He  watched  so  much,  that  he  often  passed  whole  nights 
without  sleep  ;  and  that  not  once,  but  often,  to  the  astonishment 
of  men.  He  ate  once  a  day,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  only  once  in  two  days,  often  even  in  four  ;  his  food 
was  bread  with  salt,  his  drink  nothing  but  water  ...  he 
mostly  lay  on  the  bare  ground."* 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  terrific  austerities,  the  spirits  of  the  air 
attacked  him  like  vultures,  and  almost  destroyed  him.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  a  tomb.  A  multitude  of  demons  set  upon  him 
and  smote  him  till  he  swooned  away  under  their  blows.  He 
was  taken  for  dead,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  tomb.  But  he 
slipped  back  again  at  midnight,  and  cried  out  to  the  demons  : 
"  Here  am  I  Anthony  ;  I  do  not  fly  from  your  stripes ;  yea,  if 
you  do  yet  more,  nothing  shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of 
Christ."!  The  devils  tried  another  plan,  at  midnight,  whilst 
Anthony  was  in  the  tomb,  he  suddenly  heard  a  great  crash,  the 
walls  of  the  place  seemed  to  burst  asunder,  and  the  foul  fiends 
poured  in  upon  him,  changing  themselves  into  the  shape  of  all 
manner  of  hideous  beasts  and  loathsome  reptiles.  The  tomb 
swarmed  with  fierce  lions,  savage  bears,  bulls,  snakes,  asps, 
scorpions,  and  wolves,  and  all  of  them  each  making  its  own 
frightful  noise,  rushed  upon  him  to  destroy  him.  Though 
almost  speechless  from  their  blows,  he  cried  out  to  them  :  "  A 
seal  to  us  and  a  wall  of  safety  is  our  faith  in  the  Lord. "J  After 
this  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  vision  :  "  Since  thou  hast  with- 
stood, and  not  been  worsted,  I  will  be  to  thee  always  a  succour, 
and  will  make  thee  become  famous  everywhere."^ 

And  Christ  poured  into  him  supernatural  strength,  and  he 
yearned  to  give  himself  with  still  greater  abondonment  than 
ever  to  the  service  of  the  Crucified. 


Antonii,  n.  5,  p.  847;  Patrolog.  Grace.,  Vol  XXVI.)  Again  :— "  Hicc  prima  fuit  Antonii  conl  ra  diu- 
boluiu  victoria:  iino  potius  in  Antonio  egrt^iuin  t'aeiini.s  Nalvatoris.  </ui  damMOVti  pimitiim  in 
canw.  ut  juatijirntio  legit  impleretur  in  nobis,  qui  non  secundum  carnem  ambulamus,  sed  secundum  sjHrir 
turn."     (Ihidem.) 

*"Majiis  Igltm  magisque  corpus  macerabat,  et  in  servitntem  redigebat.  Dfl  forte  in  aliis 
victor,  in  aliis  sucoimiberet.  Asperlori  igitur  vitio  genere  assuescere  in  an  J  mum  induxlt;  quod 
lutiitis  admiration!  (bit,  ipse  tamen  ejuamodl  laborem  moile  tolerabat:  animienlm  ateoritM 

diutiiriiitate  temporis,  haliil  urn  illi  bonum  atl'crebat:  ita  vel  minima  ..I. lata  ab  aliis  occasion.  , 
permajrnnm  ipse  dm  In  re  itadtom  cxbiberet."    (Ibidem,  n.  7,  p.  851.) 

t  "  Dclatus   a  viro,    elausis<|ue  dfl   more  foribus,  iteiinn  solus  erat  intus:  atquc  ob  pbigns 

stare  ciim  mm  posset.  dcciimbaiis  orabat.     Bt  post  oral  i in  edito  clamore  aic -bat  :    lli<'  ailsuoi 

egoAntonius:  non  veslras  fngio  plagas,  etiamsi  pluivs  intlixcrit is,  nibil  me  separal.il  a  eliaii- 
tali-  ('bristi.  Paallebat  dcinde  :  Si  consistent  (uiversum  me  castra.  n<m  tiimhit  cor  mium."  (VUtnA 
Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  9,  p.  855;  Patrolog.  Groec,  Vol  XXVI.) 

t"Noctu  itaqtM  lantum  exeitavere  strepitum,  nt  tot  us  OODeotl  \identur  Iocmk  et  o,uasi 
minis  <|iiatuor  casa-  parictibus  iimnipcrc  dainoncs  visi  sunt,  variis  feraruiii  rcptiliumquu 
induti  for  in  as:  tuitojie  statiin  loens  sped  lis  re  pie  t  us,  leonmo.  iirsariiin,  lcopariloriiin.  tain  oruin. 

serpe.utiuii,  as]iiilMMi.  scot  pioMMMi.  atipie  lupornni.     Horum  mmi inodque  forma  propria.  CDOTe* 

bachr.  EUuiebM  too  quasi  Invaaurua,  taurtu  eornti  petere  videbatur,  serpens  reptando  non 
accedebat  taincn,  lupus  irrueu.s  retinebattir.  Krat  (Icmimmi  omnium  qua  apparebanl  leiaruin 
borrendus  itrepittU,  ferozqne  animus."     (Ibidem,  n.  9,  ft,  858.) 

'<  "  Sulilatis  ltaque  oculis  tectum  vidit  quasi  aiiertuiM,  ae  lueis  radium  ad  M  <lescemlere 
Anxilio  Antoiiius  aMimadverso.  ])os|ijiiaiM  aiiiplius  roapiraaaet,  doloribnaque  le\a!u.s, 
visum  quod  apparcbat  bis  verb's  eoinpellavit  :  ubi  eras  J  OUT UOO  al>  initio  iipparuisti.  ul  meos 
levares  dolorcs  1  Turn  vox  illi  einissa :  Bk  win,  ait.  Antonl,  morabarque  tuum  ■peraUM  cer- 
t  a  Mien.  Cum  itii(|iie  sustiniieris,  neo lie  superatiis  tnei  is.  OfO  BTO  semper  tilii  AdJutOT,  tu  unique 
iiom. -ii  ubique  terraruiu  celebre  redilam."     (Ibidem,  n.  10  p.  859.) 
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He  was  now  thirty-five  years  old.  He  set  off  for  the  wilder- 
ness. The  devils  tried  to  seduce  him,  putting  the  likeness  of  a 
silver  plate  in  his  way,  and  dropping  bag*  of  gold.  But  he 
buried  himself  in  a  crevice  in  a  mountain,  and  here  he  wrestled 
and  struggled  with  the  fiends  of  hell,  who,  with  yells  and 
clamour  and  in  fearful  shapes,  attacked  and  molested  him. 
And  thus  he  continued  serving  God,  battling  with  temptation 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years.* 

Hundreds  now  came  to  him  to  gather  wisdom  from  his 
lips.  His  friends,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years, 
marvelled  at  two  things  in  him  :  at  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
for  it  "  had  kept  the  same  habit,  and  had  neither  grown 
fat  nor  lean  from  fasting,  nor  worn  by  fighting  with  the 
demons  ;  "  and  at  the  "  purity  of  his  soul."  And  here  S.  Atha- 
nasius  makes  purity  identical  with  self-control  and  unmoved 
serenity.  Do  not  these  words  seem  to  be  written  of  the 
Angelical  ? — "  They  wondered  again  at  the  purity  of  his  soul, 
because  it  was  neither  contracted  as  if  by  grief,  nor  relaxed 
by  pleasure,  nor  possessed  by  laughter  or  by  depression  ;  for 
he  was  neither  troubled  at  beholding  a  crowd,  nor  over-joyful 
at  being  saluted  by  so  many,  but  was  altogether  equal,  as 
being  governed  by  reason,  and  standing  on  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  nature,  "f 

He  who  lived  in  the  sand,  under  the  burning  eye  of  the  sun, 
amidst  demons  and  wild  beasts,  thus  for  a  hundred  years 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience !  It  was  this  mighty  force  of 
character,  this  divine  stability,  which  made  him  the  stem  and 
root  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

As  birds  in  the  spring-time  fill  with  noisy  life  the  sandy 
places  which  had  been  forlorn  before,  so  companies  of  men, 
seeking  the  gate  of  heaven,  surrounded  Anthony,  and  made  the 
waste  desert  teem  with  an  angelic  host,  who  sent  up  through 
the  hot  air,  to  great  God  on  high,  acts  of  love,  reverence,  and 
adoration,  with  the  fragrant  incense  of  complete  self-sacrifice. 

"  And  Anthony  groaned  daily,  considering  the  mansions  in 


*"Verum  inimicus,  ejus  aniens  propoalfrUD,  conspicatus,  ejusque  impediendi  eupidus, 
inajjni  argeutei  disci  speeiem  in  viam  projecit  fn.  11,  />.  «-">!•. )  .  .  .  Rureiinniut'cuin  |nn- 
greaeretax  uoa  vnnam  ipeeiem,  *e<i  return  muhd  In  \\.\  projectam  eonapexU     .    .    .     Coptaa 

solum  miratus  Antonius.  tunqiiaui  i;{ncni  prnsiliit.  atqne  sic  jh-i  1 1  ansivit .  lit  ne  qiiidem  vultiun 
convcrteret  :  inio  cursiini  ita  concitavit.  nt  extra  OOnapeetUm  eeeel  lateretque  sibi  locus." 
(  FUa  >t  Oommnie  &  P,  N.  AmtomU,  n.  V'.p.  862;  Patrolog.  Or  I  PI  I 

t  "  \ "iirinti  itaque  prope  annus  ita  degit,  asceticam  seorsini  agens  vitani.  neque  imle  ]>n>- 
ur.  >siis.  Dec  ni.si  rani  visus  ab  ettqUO        .  i  Kainiliarcs]  ut   vidcrunt   illi 

sunt    corporis   lialutuin   ciiiiidciu    ipsuui    esse    <jui    sciuiicr    l'ucrat.    n«  <•    per   quieten]    ol 
]>ingiiedine.  neque    niacie  cont'ectiun  per  .jt-.j  iinia  (lainoiiuiinnic  ccrtainina  :     talis  qnlppt 

qnaJem  ante  leo—nia  ejus  oonapexerant.    Animl  Item  pun  mores  erant:  nam  nee  m< 

coarctari.  nee  voluiitatili'us  ilitllneie.  neque  vel  risum.  Tel  tristitiam  |uateire.  neque  COUspecta 

multitudine    turliari,    neque  t  ant  a    salutantiuin    t'reqiientia   l.etari    rlSM   est 

GratUUn  item  Antonio  loqiienti  ileilerat  Doininus;    ut  mo'stos  plurimos  eoneoleretW 

lmrtiuis  omnes  ut  nihil  inuudaituruni  rerum  autet'ei  rent  iliaritati  ChriatL"    (  Vita  et  Convent* 

&  P.  -v.  dntonM,  a.  U.  p.  B83— 8M;  Potrotog.  Q 
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heaven,  and  setting  his  longing  on  them,  and  looking  at  the 
ephemeral  life  of  man."* 

There  was  only  one  influence  capable  of  drawing  Anthony 
from  the  desert.  His  mind  filled  with  envy  when  he  thought 
on  the  crown  of  the  martyrs.f  To  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 
to  his  large  generosity,  there  was  something  of  magic  in  the 
attraction  of  suffering  for  Christ.  His  mind  lived  and  fed  on 
that  Image,  and  for  it  he  would  have  freely  died  ;  or  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  die  himself,  at  least  he  could  exhort  others  on 
the  way,  and  indicate  the  road  towards  their  everlasting 
recompense. 

He  left  his  wilderness,  and  during  Maximin's  persecution 
ministered  to  the  Confessors  in  the  mines,  and  to  those  in  prison. 
"  Let  us  depart  too,"  he  said  to  his  followers,  "  that  we  may 
wrestle,  if  we  be  called,  or  see  them  wrestling."  He  entered 
the  judgment-hall  in  Alexandria,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
judge,  with  intense  tire  exhorted  all  to  fight  manfully  for  the 
Kingdom  to  come.  The  judge  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  hall,  and  to  be  expelled  the  city.  On  this,  Anthony  washed 
his  cloak,  and  standing  next  day  on  a  high  place,  appeared  to 
the  judge  in  shining  white.J  "  He  himself,"  says  S.  Athanasius, 
"  prayed  to  be  a  martyr,  and  was  like  one  grieved  because  he 
had  not  borne  his  witness."^ 

Now  he  returned  to  the  desert,  and  increased  still  more  his 
severity  with  himself.  He  put  on,  and  wore  till  his  death,  a 
beast's  skin  with  the  hair  turned  inside.  He  never  washed, 
"  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  unclothed  till  he  was  dead."|| 

So  importunately  did  the  multitude  press  around  him,  on 
account  of  the  startling  miracles  he  worked  in  Christ's  name, 
that  he  hurried  away  from  them  into  the  "inner  desert,"  and 
at  length  he  came  to  a  very  high  mountain  :  a  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  gushed  out  of  its  base  ;  a  few  neglected  date-palms 

*  "Ipse  vero  more  solito  sect  din-,  intra  monasteiium  smini,  majoie  \  itam  aseetieani  studio 

adiit.  Ingeoaebatqae  qnotidta  mnlealliiia  lawimi   nuuuAooniii,  earuoaqne  desiderio  etpto 
hnmanai  vita'  fragilitatem  annuo  reraana:   oibam  qalppe  ant  aomnum.  aul  enteral  eorporia 

necessitates,  noniusi  cum  ruborc  eapicbat,  secuiu  rijiu  t  ans  anima-  vim  InteUlgeudi."  (I'itn.t 
ConversU)  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  45, p.  910;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "  Post    luce  Kcclcsiam  execpit    Maximini  pi  lucent  Id :    sanctosuue  martvri-H    Alexandi  iam 

adductoa,  relicto  Ule  monaeterio,  eeentua  eat  eiena  ' Perganina  el  noa,  ut  vel  rocati  eotuno 
dlamnr,  vti  pmliantea  apeetrnmr.'    Kt  aaailjill  qaudem  deeiderio  Sagrabal ;   aed  oma  aouet 

sese  tradere,  confessoribiiB  in  metallia  et  caret  rilm.s  ministtabat."     flbtdmn,  n.  46,  p.  910.) 

t  "  Judex  itaqne,  viso  tarn  illius  quam  suornni  Intrepldo  hae  in  re  animo,  JnaaM  m-mim-m 
inonaeboiutn  in  judicii  loco  hit  Meat*,  1  el  in    urbe    proi'siis    versari.      'I'uni  alii*  omnibus  visum 
est  illo  die  sesi-  occultare  :  Antonio  ant  cm  taut  um  jussio  CUIW  t'uit.  ut  loto  epend  Vte,  lliaequente 
die  in  edito  loco  conspicuus  slant,  ntijiu-   prat'ecto   scse    nitidus  cxhiberet."     (  litu  <i  i ',,,. 
g  P.  W.  Antonii,  7i.  4ti,  p.  910—  ill  1  ;   l'.itrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  A  1  I  7.  | 

$  "Omnibus  rem  luirant  ibus,  IpaoqtM  judice  id  pci  spicicntc.  it  cum  militum  suorum  turma 
prastereunte,  atetit  illc  intrcpidus.  ut  noatrem  Cbnatiauonim  oatenderel  animi  alacrltatem  i 
nam,  uti  auperius  dixi,  mart]  i  II  deaiderio  Bagrabai."    (JMcMr,  a,  46,  /-.  nil.) 

||  "Asceticam  euim  vitam  t'civcntius  iniit  ;  .jejunabat  quippe  qnotidie,  \cstimeiito  usus 
interim  quidem  cilicino.  externo  vero  pellloeo,  quod  ad  uaqne  mortem  aervavit  :  Deque  eorpaa 

ad  deponcndaH  Hordes  atpia  lavit,  neijue    pedes  nDQnam    abluit.   vel    solum  in  aquam  nisi  postii- 

laute  necessitate  demerail :  oec  anqtiam  axutum  ilium  eouapexil  quiapiam,  \ci  andatom  odl  pun 
Antonii,  nisi  cum  post  mortem  suhiii  sepultus  eat."     {Ibtdtm,  ».  17,  /<.  itl  1.) 
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were  the  only  vegetation  which  met  the  eye.  He  tilled  a  patch 
of  ground  on  the  other  side  the  mountain  ;  the  wild  beasts 
came,  and  upset  his  work  ;  but  he  forbade  them,  and  they 
obeyed  ;  the  demons  still  swarmed  about  him ;  tumults,  and 
sounds  of  many  voices,  and  crashing  of  arms  broke  through  the 
solitude.  At  night,  the  mountain  was  full  of  savage  monsters, 
glaring  with  their  eyes,  and  making  the  darkness  hideous  with 
their  bellowing  and  roaring;  all  the  hyenas  of  the  wilderness 
crept  out  of  their  burrows  at  dusk,  and  surrounded  Anthony 
where  he  lay,  gaping  at  him  with  white  teeth  and  red  jaws, 
and  threatening  to  tear  his  body  into  atoms.  But  the  Cross  and 
the  love  of  Christ  were  too  powerful  for  the  phantoms.  This 
was  Anthony's  one  stay,  the  Image  of  the  Crucified,  in  whom 
he  "  trusted  as  Mount  Sion."  When  he  uttered  the  simple 
words  :  "  I  am  the  servant  of  Christ,"  the  devils  "  fled  away, 
pursued  by  his  words  as  by  a  whip,"  says  S.  Athanasius.* 

It  would  take  too  long  to  speak  of  his  wonder-working  power, 
of  his  visions  and  his  prophecies :  he  saw  the  soul  of  Ammon 
carried  up  to  heaven,  he  cured  Fronto  of  a  grievous  disease,  he 
brought  health  to  the  Christ-bearing  maiden  of  Laodica3a,f  he 
cast  out  devils,  and  cured  numberless  sicknesses,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord.  He  foretold  the  horrors  of  the  Arian  domination, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  saying  :  "  My  sanctuary  shall  be  defiled." 
He  prophesied  the  fate  of  Balacius  the  persecutor,  who  had  his 
thigh  torn  open  by  the  bite  of  a  horse. 

He  abhorred  heresy,  and  shrank  from  contact  with  the  Mele- 
tians  and  Manicheans.  He  loathed  the  Arians  with  all  the 
force  of  his  nature — he  knew  they  struck  at  the  divinity  of  that 
Lord  whom  he  worshipped  as  the  Ark  of  his  Salvation. 

These  unprincipled  heretics  circulated  a  report  throughout 
Egypt,  that  the  great  Father  of  Solitaries  favoured  their  blas- 
phemous tenets.  Knowing  his  boundless  influence,  they  thought 
to  use  his  name  as  a  tool  to  push  forward  their  wicked  policy. 
When  Anthony  heard  of  this,  he  was  filled  with  grief  and 
indignation.  At  the  request  of  the  bishops,  especially  of 
Athanasius,  he  hurried  off  at  once  to  Alexandria.^     Here  he 

*  "  Et  (liabolus  quidetn,  ut  canit  David,  observabat  Antoniuin.  et  stridebat  deutibus  iu  eum  : 
Autonius  vi-iH  a  Salvatore  cousolatiouem  aceipietiat;  nullo  ex  ealliditate  et  dolosa  vafritie  illius 
MOeptO  detriment*).  Ipai  itaque  noctu  vigilanti  immisit  diabohts  iVraa,  ac  prope  unities  qua  In 
illaerenio  erant  lnana\  ex  lal  ibnlis  MOMMB,  medium  ipsum  eireumdedere.  singulis  liiaiiti  ON 
morsmn  niinitantilnis.     Aiiiinad\  ersa  ille  iniinici  teehna.  ait    illis  omnibus  :   B  <Uer- 

8UI11  me  potestatom,  paratus  sum  vorari  a  vobis  ;  sin  est  is  a  danionilms  sulimissa'.  ne  moreiiiitii. 
seil  al.se.  dite:  t'lmsti  enim    servus  sum.       Ha>c  Antonio  dicente   aufntfere   Mas,   quasi 
flagello  pulMOi."      (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  X,  p.  918—919;  Patrolog.   Grac,   I'vL 
'■) 

t  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.61,p.  931 ;  Patrolog.  Qrac,  Vol  XXVI. 

t  "  Per    id    eireiter    tempus    Ariaui.    rumoiibus    spar^endis    semper    invi^ilant.s.    teiuere 
bietitabant  ma^ni  per  Kuvptum  nominis  viniin  Antoniuin   monaohorum  pattern  d< 
tavere    et    astii.ulari.     1'e.rlata   res   Antonio   dolori   tnit ;  nravit«-r«|ue  succeusens   novatoribiia, 
hortatu   epUeoporum,   et  uiaxiiuu   Atlutnasii,   Alexaudriam   se   eotilVrt.    Turn    ciepit  ArUutOf 
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argued,  with  mighty  energy,  against  the  Arians.  He  declared 
them  to  be  the  precursors  of  Anti-christ ;  and  burning  with 
divine  love,  he  preached  Christ,  and  His  Eternity,  and  Divinity, 
to  the  people.  Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  faithful  when 
they  heard  him  speak  thus.  The  whole  city  turned  out  to  look 
upon  the  renowned  Solitary  of  the  desert,  as  he  declaimed  in 
vast  wicked  Alexandria,  and  attacked  the  blasphemers  of  the 
Lord.  The  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  bull,  and  of  the 
beasts,  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  to  see  an  unlettered 
man  manifest  so  great  a  fire  and  ability  in  confronting  error 
and  in  advocating  truth.  They  were  wholly  overcome  by  the 
stupendous  miracles  wrought  through  the  prayers  of  Anthony. 
He  made  more  converts  in  those  few  days  than  others  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  in  twelve  months.  All  Alexandria,  pagans 
included,  was  loud  in  proclaiming  him  to  be  "  a  man  of  God."* 

His  energy  against  heresy  caused  his  fame  to  spread  into 
distant  cities,  amongst  Greek  philosophers,  potentates  and 
priests.  He  became  known  as  "  the  man  of  God."  His  super- 
natural power  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Once,  two 
Greek  sophists  went  out  to  tempt  him,  and  he  overset  then  in 
their  own  fashion  :  when  they  reviled  him  for  not  knowing 
letters,  he  asked  them  this  question  :  "  '  Which  is  first — the 
sense,  or  the  letters  ?  Is  the  sense  the  cause  of  the  letters,  or 
the  letters  of  the  sense  ?  ■  They  answered  *  that  the  sense  came 
first,  and  invented  the  letters.'  He  replied  :  '  If  then  the  sense 
be  sound,  the  letters  are  not  needed.'  ...  So  they  went 
away  wondering,"  says  S.  Athanasius,  "  when  they  saw  so 
much  understanding  in  an  unlearned  man."f 

His  fame  spread  even  to  the  courts  of  kings.  Constantine, 
Constantius,  and  Constans,  wrote  to  him  as  to  a  father,  asking 
his  advice.  When  he  received  their  letters,  Anthony  called  his 
monks  together,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Wonder  not   if  a   king 

publice  coarguere,  hrereticos  appellare,  hieresim  eoruin  voeare  Anticliristi  prodronnim.  pra-ili- 
care  Filii  ■iternitatem,  Deitatem,  popnlnm  voce  montttaqae  in  vera  doctrina  oonnrman. 
Ingens  fuit  inultitudinis  la-titia,  grancle  odium  eonllat  urn  lia  n-.si  adventu  viri  Del.  Acourrebant 
civeB  videndi  Antonii  copidinc  Hani-antes.  I p.-ii  gentilea  eonapaota  viri  litterarum  imperii  i  \i 
orationis  ettrpetaeti  signis  miraeoJiaQU*  ad  praeee  ejna  editii      .       .       .       tanto  aaroeroad 

Christianani  tidem  eontiuxere,  lit  pi u res  panels  diehus,  quain  alias  per  integrum  aiiniiin.  veriu 
fidei  viam  ingredereutur."      (S.  Athanasius  Alex.  Archiepise..    Prolog  U;    Patrolog. 

Or  ate;  Tom.  XXV.) 

*  '"Lajtabatur  porro  populus  omnis,  audiens  a  tanto  viro  anatliemate  clamn.-itam  (Initio 
iiiiinicain  lia-resim,  eivesqiie  omnes  videndi  Antonii  desiderio  aeeui  r.l.aiil.     Oentlla*  Ipat,  iino 

eorum  aaaexdotes,  at  vocant,  ad  Domialeoai  aeoadantea,  aiebaut:  Kogatnui  m   hominan  i»<'i 
▼idere  nobis  liceat:  omnes  quippe  ita  euiu  appellabaut."    (Vitaet  Convmio  S.  ]'.  A.  AnU 
TO,  p.  942;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol  XXVI.) 

t  Vita  et  Conversio  8.  P.  N.  AnUmii,  n.  73,  p.  946;  Patrolog.  Grrec,  Vol.  XX FZ  Another 
example  is  the  following: — "Aliquando  ad  earn  aeaaaaan  duo  Qrscl  phileaophl,  rati  se  Antonii 

posse  perieul inn  faoere:  <|iii  tnm  erat   in   exteiion-  inonte.     Airnltisque  ex   vultn  viris,  UN 
occmrt'iis.  pat  iut<i  |n  i  i.-m  ait:  Quid  tantum  Biiaoapiatii  laboretu,  O  pbiloaopnl,  ul   BtulMm 
homiiii'in  coiivcnirt'tis  I    Beapondenttbtu  illis  neqiiaqnam  itnltnm   Ipaiun  ease,  aad  perqnaai 
prodentam.  dixit:  M  Btaltnm  adiictta  Domlnam,  Ulud  eerte  Lnaol  labore:  sin  me  prudeotaai 

aihitraniini,  inilii  estote  similes,  euiu  qoJB  bona  sunt  imitari  par  est.  Nam  tl  ego  VOB  :ulii.sseni 
vos  imitatinus  erain,  emu  autem  ad  me  TO*  aeee.sMi  it  is.  mei  similes  ellieiamini :  (.'lnistiunu* 
quippe  sum.    Admirati  ill!  abscessere."    (Jbulem,  n.  9,  p.  943.) 
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writes  to  us,  but  wonder  rather  that  God  has  written  His  law 
to  man,  and  spoken  to  11s  by  His  own  Son."*  lb'  di<l  not  wish 
to  have  to  do  with  kings,  but  his  monks  persuaded  him  to  s<mi<1 
a  reply,  and  so  he  laid  down  for  them  the  one  principle  which 
dominated  his  own  life.  "  He  counselled  them  for  their  Sal- 
vation," says  S.  Athanasius,  "not  to  think  the  present  lib' 
great,  but  rather  to  remember  Judgment  to  come  ;  and  to  know 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  and  eternal  King." 

"  He  was  like  a  physician  given  by  God  to  Egypt.  For  who 
met  him  grieving,  and  did  not  go  away  rejoicing  ?  Who  came 
mourning  over  his  dead,  and  did  not  forthwith  lay  aside  his 
grief?  Who  came  wrathful,  and  was  not  converted  to  friend- 
ship ?  What  poor  man  came  wearied  out,  .  .  .  and  did 
not  despise  wealth,  and  comfort  himself  in  his  poverty  ?  What 
young  man  coming  to  the  mountain,  and  looking  upon  Anthony, 
did  not  forthwith  renounce  pleasure,  and  love  temperance  ?f 
Who  came  to  him  tempted  by  devils,  and  did  not  get  rest  ? 
Who  came  troubled  by  doubts,  and  did  not  get  peace  of  mind  ? 
How  many  maidens,  too,  who  had  been  already 
betrothed,  and  only  saw  Anthony  from  afar,  remained  unmarried 
for  Christ's  sake  ?"{ 

At  length,  when  nearly  a  hundred  and  five  years  of  age, 
Anthony  fell  sick,  and  he  called  two  young  monks  who  had 
supported  him  in  his  feebleness,  and  said  :  "  I  indeed  go  the 
way  of  the  Fathers,  as  it  is  written — for  I  perceive  that  I  am 
called  by  the  Lord."  And  he  bade  them  give  one  of  his  sheep- 
skins to  Athanasius,  and  also  the  cloak  which  was  under  him, 
which  had  been  a  present  from  the  bishop,  for  though  it  had 
grown  old,  he  desired  to  return  it  to  him.fy 

"  '  And  for  the  rest,  children,'  said  the  dying  solitary,  ■  fare- 
well, for  Anthony  is  going,  and  is  with  you  no  more.'      Saying 

*  "  Ne  mircmiiii  si  ad  QOfl  seribat  inipnafor,  homo  cum  sit;  ted  miiamini  potiusquod  legem 
hominibus  Bcripserit  Deus,  et  per  proprfnm  Filinra  noblacum  looutua  sit."    (Ibidem,  n.  81,  . 

'•  Etaaoripeit,  landaus  Ipaoa  quod  Christum  adnrarent :  dabatque  moid  t  a  sal  at  cm  apeotantia  : 
monebat  Item  ne  pnaaeutia  magnl  faeerent,  aed  pottua  diei  Juaicii  reoordarentur,  adrentque 
Christum  solum  esternm  eeee  imperatorem."    f Ibidem,  a  Bl,  p.  866.) 

t  ••  Demum  quae!  medioua  /Bgypto  a  Deo  datua  erat.  (,>uis  enim  moBatua  ilium  adiit.  quiu 
Kandena  receaaeril  .'  qnia  acoeasil  mortuoa  lugena  auoa  qulu  atatim  luotum  depoeuerit .'  quia 

iratus  aUvenit.  nee  in  amieitiam  redaetus  est  .'  quia   pauper  ad   ilium    demiSSO  aniiiio   aeeessit. 

auditoqua  ao  viso  Wo,  divitiaa  qoo  oontempait,  el  aoa  <le  paupertate  sua  oonaolatkmem 
ailnnsit  i  quia  monaohua  remiaaior  illam  oooTeniena,  noa  forttor  poatoafDltl  quia  adoleeoena 
in  montem  profeetua,  rlaoque  Antonio,  non  abnegana  Ulleo  roluptatea  temperantiam  eat 
amplexnal  quia  a  dssmone  tentatna  lpaum  adiit.  qoln  liboratus  sit?"    (Vitaet  Convert!*  &  P.  -V. 

Antonii.  n.  87,  p.  966;  Vatrolog.  Grac.   IV.  XXVI.) 

X  "  Quot  Jam  proooa  babentea  vtrglnee,  tantom  Antonio  endnna  oonapeeto,  ciiristi  rlrglnee, 
manaerel  veniebant  etiam  ad  ilium  quldam,  ab  exterla  regtonibua,  qui  peroepta  earn  aliis 
omnibua  militate,  domom  redibant,  quasi  a  patre  mo  dednotLN    (Ibidem,  n.  88,  p.  966.) 

9  "  Vbcatiaque  ila  qui  aeeum  eranl       .       .       .       aitillia:  Bquidem  ut  aoriptum  i 
lngredior  Patrum :  video  enim  a  Domino  meo  ToearL    Vba  antem  Yigilate. 
turn   aemper  reeplrate.       .       .       .       Nulla  robia  sit    oommunicatio  oum  aobiamatli  la 
proraui  oum  Luereticia  Arianla       .       .       .       Ileum  Itaque  eorpua  numate. 
quippe  iu  reaurreetione  mortuorum  Ineorruptum  Lpaum  a  Balvatore  reoepturua  sum 
dividite  vcstitix'iua.  Atbanaelpqne  Bpiacopo  melotem  date  unam,  palMnmque_qno  obTolvebar, 
quod  novum  ab  ipso  rum  acoeperlm,  jam  detrltum  apnd  me  est."     (Vitaet  Conversio  B, 
Antonii.  ,i.  91,p.9t0— 9tl.    Patrotog.  G  I  '/.> 
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thus,  when  they  had  embraced  him,  he  stretched  out  his  feet, 
and,  as  if  he  saw  friends  coming  to  him,  grew  joyful  on  their 
account  (for,  as  he  lay,  his  countenance  was  bright),  he  departed, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers."* 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  Desert.  The 
love  of  Christ,  the  shortness  of  time,  and  the  length  of  eternity, 
— these  great  influences  fashioned  him  into  the  spiritual  gladi- 
ator that  he  was.  So  fixed  was  he  on  attaining  heaven,  that 
the  powers  of  hell  could  not  turn  him  one  inch  out  of  the  way. 
S.  Athanasius  says  that  "  he  looked  not  back,"  saying  to  him- 
self continually,  in  the  Apostle's  words  :  "  Forgetting  what  is 
behind,  stretching  forward  to  what  is  before."  It  would  seem 
that  this  great  athlete  was  especially  raised  up  to  be  a  pattern 
for  men  living  in  a  tempestuous  age  ;  a  model  for  those  cham- 
pions to  form  themselves  on  who  were  to  command  in  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  Church.  He  who  could  succeed  in  being  in  the 
world  what  Anthony  was  in  the  desert,  would  become  a  mighty 
ruler  and  a  king  of  men. 

So  beautiful  and  striking  was  Anthony's  personal  appear- 
ance, that  men  could  pick  him  out  of  a  multitude,  f  "  His 
countenance  had  great  and  wonderful  grace  ;  and  this  gift  too 
lie  had  from  the  Saviour.  For  if  he  was  present  among  the  mul- 
titude of  monks,  and  any  one  who  did  not  previously  know 
him  wished  to  see  him,  as  soon  as  he  came,  he  passed  by  all  the 
rest,  and  ran  to  Anthony  himself,  as  if  attracted  by  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  in  stature  or  in  stoutness,  but 
in  the  steadiness  of  his  temper  and  the  purity  of  his  soul." 
When  over  a  hundred  years  old,  "  he  remained  uninjured  in  all 
his  limbs  :  for  his  eyes  were  undimmed  and  whole,  so  that  he 
saw  well  ;  and  not  one  of  his  teeth  had  fallen  out,  but  they 
were  only  worn  down  to  his  gums,  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and 
he  remained  sound  in  hand  and  foot ;  and,  in  a  word,  appeared 
ruddier  and  more  ready  for  exertion  than  all  who  use  various 
meats,  and  baths,  and  different  dresses." J 

*  "  His  ille  dictis.  postquam  ipsum  osculati  sunt,  erectis  pedibus,  ac  quasi  amicos  se 
adeuntes  contemplatus  eoruinque  causa  kutus,  nam  ilum  ieonnberel  liilari  erat.  vultii,  cxspiia- 
vit,  et  appositus  est  ad  patres  suos."    (Ibidem,  n.  92,  p.  971.) 

t  "  Magua  mirabilisque  vultui  ejus  inerat  gratia.  Illudquo  prnetorea  doiium  a  RaHutow 
consecutus  erat,  ut  si,  <Jiim  in  monaelionmi  cutu  adcs.se  t ,  ali«|iii«  cum  libl  antra  Ignotwn  I  idem 
vellet,  statim  accedens,  pnctergressus  alius,  ail  cum  arcuneict,  illius  quasi  MpectU  at  tract  us. 
Nc(|iir  Htutiua,  mil  latitudiue  aliis  pnestabat,  sed  niorum  oonipMitlone  fctqufl  aniimc  puritate  ; 
namqiie  cum  impel  I  in  batam  geieret  mcntem  t  raiiquillos  item  lial.uit  exterUM  MBNI  .  .  . 
pulchros  quippe  liabebat  oculos,  deutes  tamqiiaiu  lac  caudidos.  Ko  ipso  mode,  dignosccliatur 
Antonius;  pr;e  mentis  cnim  serenitate  nuni|uam  perl  urlialiat  or :  ac  pr»  unimi  la-titia.  nun<|iiam 
tristi  erat  vultu."    (Vitaet  Conversio  ,S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  67, p.  939;  l'atrolog.  Grate,  VoL  A  A  I '/.) 

%  "Omnino  iiicoliimis  perduravit.  1 1  lasos  quippe  oculos  atque  integros  habuit.  ita  ut  rtOtt 
viilcict  :  (icntiuimjiic  illi  nc  nuns  quldem   excidit,  aolommodo   prnpe   gingivas  attiiti  ciaut  itb 

Krandeiii    scnis  a'tatcm.     I'cdilms  autcm  nianibiisqui-  sanus lino    pcimansit.  .t   sain-   <.min 

bus,   qui  variis  cibis,    lotionilnis,    vaiiisi|iic     vcslilms    ntcicntur.    vegctior    apparchat,    BtqM 
oiuuino  robustior.       .       .       .       KequaquMB  enlm  •orlptia  snis,  non  |<entill  Mplenna,  dob 
aliquaarte  sed  sola  ergo  Deum  pietatc  celebria  luit   Antonius."     (Vita  <t   Cowomto  9, 
Antonii,  n.  93,  p.  974;  Fatrulog.  th<zc.,  Vol.  XXVI.) 
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The  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  Egypt,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  We  have  seen  what  pagan  philosophy,  litera, 
tine,  and  religion  can  effect.  Anthony  stands  up  in  the  desert, 
a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  popular  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  world  ;  he  docs  not  write  treatises,  or  enter  into  polemics  ; 
he  preaches  by  pattern,  he  converts,  and  argues  by  example.* 
He  stands  before"  the  eye  of  pagan  Alexandria  and  Rome,  as  a 
fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  called  Christianity.  The  Greek  could 
write  exquisite  verses  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  Roman  could 
speak  of  probity  and  justice,  the  philosopher  could  descant  on 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, — but  where  they  failed, 
where  paganism  and  rationalism  always  have  failed,  and  always 
will  fail,  was  in  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  living  breathing 
man,  with  soul  and  passions,  abiding  from  childhood  to  old  age 
in  an  undeviating  course  of  fidelity  to  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart.  All  men  can  appreciate  this  ;  none  are  so 
obtuse  as  to  be  blind  to  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  devotedness, 
— to  sincerity  of  purpose  singleness  of  aim,  and  spotlessness  of 
life.f  Arguments  in  the  shape  of  facts,  principles  in  the  form 
of  practice,  dreams  which  are  realized,  and  hopes  which  are 
fulfilled  before  the  eyes, — these  are  palpable  enough  to  affect 
the  grossest  mind,  and  startling  enough  to  shake  the  most  slug- 
gish disposition  out  of  its  habitual  lethargy. 

It  was  the  intense  simplicity  and  reality  of  S.  Anthony's  life 
— his  being  so  thoroughly  Christian,  Apostolical,  and  Scrip- 
tural— that  made  him  in  the  order  of  action  what  first  principles 
are  in  the  order  of  ideas.  He  himself  is  a  living  Sum  ma 
Theologica.  And  what  the  Angelical,  so  many  years  after- 
wards, threw  into  the  form  of  a  magnificent  scientific  exposition 
— that,  Anthony,  "the  Physician  of  Egypt,"  had  already  acted 
out,  in  the  practice  of  his  life,  under  the  palm-trees  of  the 
Egyptian  desert.  Love  of  Christ,  stubbornness  of  purpose,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  unseen  world,  hatred  of  error,  and 
sympathy  with  truth,  the  Judgment,  and  the  recompense : — 
these  influences  formed  the  great  heroes  of  the  wilderness.} 

Stow  marvellously  bis  fame  spread !—"  Unde  enim  m   Bispanias,  bi  Galilee,  Roman,  ta 
Africam,  in  monte  latentis  degentisque  \  iri  (amadelata  merit,  nisi  Deuesaos  ubique  terraruai 
claroa  notoaque  redderet,  qui  ldipsnm  Antonio  sub  laittam  pollioitus  eatf     r  / 
P.  WI4.) 

t  it  need  hardly  bo  said  that  we  in  England  haTG  not  lict'ii  without  Hermits  and  "  Ankara." 
The  remains  of  their  oells  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  ohnrehes  in  England— onoe  Catholic, 
now  Protestant.  In  the  dioeese  of  Lincoln,  thej  wen  very  eommon  in  the  bcgtnnmg  of  the 
thirteenth  century .  The  "  inerase"  could  see  into  the  ehnreh  and  attend  mass  fromhiaeell, 
built  conveniently  for  that  end.  Twelve  met  seema  to  have  been  about  the  sise  eftheoeU, 
8.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  drew  seven  young  ladies  to  follow  tins  life.  s.  Hutta  immured  bei- 
selfal  Buy,  near  Liege,  in  England,  Gilmiohael  was  a  beraalt,  so  was  Boger  Hlar,  ee  was 
Hugh  Common.    (Qf.,  Kingsley's  Hermits, 

t  Montalemberl  seems  rally  to  have  appreciated  th* 

eel  antique et  myst6rietut  berceaude  I'hustoire,  «■«■  1 1 *-  terre  <1<  Irs 

des  uhretiens  pour  avoir  eta  la  prison  do  peuple  de  l>i<'u  el  Is  refuge  de  Penfant  J<  i 

mere,  PBgypte  rax  encore  ehoisie  pour  etre  le  beroeau  da  ee  monde  aoaveao  qe*  veat  eveer  la 
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And  their  principles  were  transplanted  into  the  noisy  world, 
and  animated  the  spirits  of  those  chosen  athletes  who  were 
battling  amidst  the  din  and  strife  of  life,  teaching  men  how  to 
govern  others,  by  first  governing  themselves 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  history  of  the  great  champions 
of  the  Church  from  the  beginning — excluding  the  Apostles— till 
the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (604).  Study  the  history 
and  character,  realize  the  weight,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  There  is  evidently  a  vast  development,  and  a  decided 
ethical  advance,  perceptible  at  a  certain  point  in  the  enquiry. 

Take  S.  Anthony  as  a  stand-point.*  Observe  the  Patristic 
stream  as  it  approaches  him — it  is  either  comparatively  shallow, 
or  it  is  comparatively  obscure  ;  look  at  it  as  it  careers  past  him, 
down  the  bed  of  time— it  is  larger,  fuller,  clearer  than  before,  f 
To  escape  from  figures,  those  champions  who  preceded 
S.  Anthony  had  either  smaller  opportunities,  or  were  less  rigid 
in  their  expressions,  than  those  who  came  after  him.J  This 
change  is  traceable,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  marvellous 
influence  exerted  by  this  Saint's  teaching  and  example  upon 
the  great  columnal  Fathers  of  the  Church.  What  names  of 
renown  do  we  meet  before  that  of  S.  Athanasius,  the  familiar 
friend  of  S.  Anthony  ?  () 

The  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  and  Gaul  had  been  founded,  not  to  speak  of  Edessa, 
and  of  India.  Then  we  meet  the  Apostolical  Fathers — 
S.  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  and  Hennas,  witnesses 
of  truth  in  their  day,  but  whose  extant  writings  are  few  in 
number  and  fragmentary  in  form.  Next,  we  come  upon  the 
Greek  apologists,  who  represented  Christian  science  to  a  cor- 

foi  et  la  vertu  chretiennes.  La  vie  mouastique  y  est  definitivemeut  inauguree,  an  sein  de* 
d6serts,  par  les  Paul,  les  Antoiue,  les  Pacome,  et  leurs  uomhrciix  disciples.  Ce  aont  les  fonda* 
teui'8  de  ce  vaste  empire  qui  a  dun-  .jusuu'  a  nos jours  les  grands  capitaincs  de  la  guerre  per- 
manehtede  lame  oontre  la  chair,  Irs  niodelee  benriqnea  el  bnmorteja  offertaaux  religious  da 
tons  lea  libelee."    (La  Matmm&OeoUtmt,  Ibin.  J..  i<<r.  //.,  />.  :>5 — 50.) 

*"  Anthony  was  born  a.d.  251,  while  Origen  m  stm  alive,  while  Cyprian  nraa  bishop  of 

Carthage,  Dionyslua  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Oregon  Tbeumaturgoa  of  He tsartea.    He  lived 

till  A.D.  :(.'»<),  to  the  age  of  166.  when  Athanasius  waa  battling  with  the  Emperor  Constantiua,  nine 

M-ars  alter  the  liirlh  of  8.  <  'hrvsostoin.  ami  I  wo  \  ears  alter  that,  of  B.  Augustine."  (See  Okmrck 
of live  Fathers,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  178.     Fourth  Edition,) 

t  Dr.  Pusey  says,  in  quite  another  connexion :— "  Augustine,  Chryaoatom,  AmbfOaa,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  Jerome,  have  left  a  much  deeper  impress,  and  moulded  succeeding  periods  in  their 

own  Character  far  more  than  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Clemen!  <d'  Alexandria.  Origen,  or  Tcrlul- 
lian."    (Preface  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  p.  22.     Oxford,  MDVCCXL.) 

t  Let  this  not  be  misunderstood: — "The  primitive  Fathers  handed  down  the  full  tradition  ; 
yet  all  their  expressions  have  not  been  understood  even  hv  saints.  S.  Baati  and  S.  Gregory  are 
severe  on  8.  Dionysius.  8.  Hippolytus,  H.Methodius,  8.  Ignatius,  and  S.  Justin  ma>  he.  and  bare 
been,  misunderstood.  All  that  is  here  asserted  is,  that  as  the  Church  gained  on  the  world,  her 
teaching  expanded,  and  its  details  became  nunc  and  more  denned. 

§"  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  last  will  of  B.  Anthony.  He  sends  his  garments  to 
Athanasius.  This  seems  to  signify  that  he  sent  him,  or  rather  wished  him  to  he  clothed  with. 
his  spirit.  And  indeed,  8.  Athanasius,  in  his  lAfv.  evinces  how  highly  he  prizes  the  legao]  OK 
Anthony,  and  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  reminder  to  follow  Ids  example.  He  says:— 
"Quiautem  accepere  beati  Antonii  nframqne  meiotem.  et  detritnm  ab  eo  pallium,  qua 

mauni   pr/tii   itnilm    ilia  custodiunl,  atone  in  illis  Antonium    conspiciunl  ;    lie  quoqae    auncii.  ea 

Antonii  monita  cum  gandio  geetare  videntnr."  (Vita  et  Convertio  S.  P.  M.  AntimU,  »  Bt,  i>.  iftl; 
t'atrolog.  Grose.,  Vol.  A' A  I  J.) 
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rupted  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  there  are  great  names 
amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  We 
have  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  with  Pantamus, 
('lenient,  and  Origen  amongst  the  Greeks;  whilst  we  find 
8.  J  renffius,  and  Tertullian,  and  S.  Cyprian  amongst  the  Latins.* 
But  we  only  possess  one  considerable  work  of  8.  Irenams. 
Tertullian  lapsed)  through  his  violent  impatience,  into  heresy  ; 
whilst  the  most  famous  name  of  all,  that  of  Origen  the  Adaman- 
tine, is  not  free  from  grave  suspicion.  His  writings  have  had, 
in  several  points  of  no  small  importance,  to  be  either  defended 
or  explained  away.  The  Church  does  not  seek  for  talent  alone, 
or  industry,  or  knowledge  of  many  tongues  ;  she  loves  him  and 
trusts  in  him  who  loves  her  and  trusts  in  her ;  and  he  is  her 
choicest  advocate  who  knows  best  how  to  assimilate  her  spirit, 
and,  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  to  reproduce  her  mind.j 

To  do  this  a  man  must  learn  to  be  humble,  to  sink  self,  and 
to  seek  Christ,  as  8.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness.  Indeed, 
a  whole  army  of  splendid  captains  seems  to  have  been  created 
by  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  desert.  A  race  of  stern, 
strong,  and  stubborn  men  arose,  lit  to  cope  with  the  great 
powers  of  darkness,  and  with  an  idolatrous  generation.  What 
8.  Anthony  had  to  do  with  the  demons  and  the  beasts,  that  the 
Fathers  had  to  do  with  heretics  and  schismatics  ;  and  they  had 
to  maintain  themselves  unscathed  by  the  same  methods  as  had 
been  adopted  by  him.J 

And  they  appear  on  the  world's  stage,  as  if  they  had  been 
moulded  into  form  by  some  unusual  influence.  So  many  and 
such  names  do  not  fall  so  close  together  in  the  whole  range  of 
Church  history.  Here,  within  a  space  of  sixty  years,  we  have 
8.  Athanasius  (373),  8.  Basil  (379),  8.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (889), 
8.  Ambrose  (397),  8.  John  Chrysostom  (407),  8.  Jerome  (420), 
and  8.  Augustine  (431). 

Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  from  180—464.  Pantauuu  (180),  in  youth  a  Btoi<$>  con- 
verted hy  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles— S.  [Titus  Klavius]  ('lenient  (213orSl7),  prohahly  Inn  u  at 
Athens,  succeeds     Pan  I  a-niis ;   Origen   (254),   B.    Irena-us  (802),  though    a    Latin   Father,  wrote    in 

Greek  :  Tertullian  (380),  of  Carthage  \  a.  Cyprian,  Bishop  ami  .Martyr  (262). 

t  The  fact  of  Origen  ha\  tng  exerted  in  the  Baal  an  influence  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 

Augustine  in  the  West,  makes  it  all  the  more  certain  that  there  must  he  some  want  of  harmony 

between  his  mind  and  thai  of  the  Church— otherwise,  since  he  was  so  onquestlonabl]  gi 

a  religiOUS  teacher,  she  would  have  ranked  him  amongst  her  Doctors.  The  Church  did  DOl  M 
rank  him  and  others,  says  AhK>g :  — "  i'arceque,  nialmv  leur    valeur  littciaire  el    ieur  pi(  I 

auteurs  n'onl  pas  constammeni  el  partont  explique*  el  defendu  la  doctrine  chretlenai 

l'esprit  de  1'BgUBe."     ( 1'ntrolnijir,  $  l,  p.  3.) 

1 1".  de  Barignan  is  not  less  terse  than  true  when  he  says:— "La  soUtndi 

forts,  le  silence  leur  pricre."     ( I)r  L'  Institut  <l<\s  Jt:«uitfs,  p.  31.)     "  L'histoire  monast  i.pie. 

Montalembert,  "  tout  entiere  nest  que  la  demonstration  de  oette  verity.    B1  comment  en  eftt- 

il  etc  autremeiit  .'  (pi'etait-ee  <pie   leur  vie.  si    ce    n'est    line    protestation    permanente   OOl 

faiblesse  humaine  .'  one  reaction  ehaqne  .jour  renourelee  eontre  tout  ce  qui  rahalc 

rhoinine  .'   line  aspiration  perpel  uclle  vers  lout  ce  i(ui    plane    BUT    la    trie    teir.Mie   <t    la    nature 

deebw  I    >,  toujoui 

la  regie  qnotidienne,  lui  offrail  che  le  trlomphe   des  for< 

instiuetsles  plus  genereuxde  la  nature  hnmaine  sax  lea  sena  et  aur  lee  paaamaa.'1    <  /-•  I  Moints 
Hon,  p.  32— 3a) 
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The  Church  had  gone  through  three  hundred  years  of  persecu- 
tion. For  four  centuries  all  her  popes  were  saints.  She  had 
had  her  apostles,  her  confessors,  her  martyrs,  and  her  aplogists. 
Now  came  the  period  of  consolidation,  organization,  and 
expansion.  This  was  the  time  of  wide-spread  heresies  and 
General  Councils,  which,  in  condemning  error,  defined  and 
developed  the  initial  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  Donatists, 
the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Nestorians, 
drew  out  from  her  the  riches  of  her  wisdom,  and  called  forth 
from  her  greatest  champions  the  highest  efforts  of  their  genius.* 
Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  then  Ephesus,  saw  the  beautiful 
Mother  of  men  exert  her  influence,  and  grow  out  towards 
the  full  expansion  of  her  beauty.  With  such  mighty  powers 
in  active  motion,  during  times  pregnant  with  huge  events,  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  calibre,  of  extraordinary  energy,  purity, 
and  stability,  were  called  for,  to  fight  her  battles  and  to 
advocate  her  cause.  Such  men  arose,  and  their  greatness  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  emulated,  in 
the  world,  those  principles  of  perfection  which  Providence 
held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern,  in  the  marvellous  life  of  "  the 
Physician  of  the  Egyptians,  "f 

If  it  was  heroic  love  of  Christ  which  carried  the  boy  Anthony 
into  the  wilderness,  and  maintained  him  there  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  it  was  the  same  mighty  charity  which  put  a  fire 
and  a  fortitude  into  the  spirit  of  S.  Athanasius — which  bore  him 
through  six  and  forty  years  of  bitter  persecution,  and  sustained 
him,  against  the  machinations  of  Bishops,  Emperors,  and  Coun- 
cils, in  the  undeviating  prosecution  of  one  dominant  idea. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  296.  His  parents  were  Chris- 
tians, most  probably  Egyptians.  From  boyhood,  he  loved  and 
closely  watched  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  venerable 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  when  looking  out  on  the  sea 
from  his  high  tower,  perceived  a  group  of  children  playing  on 
the  sands.     They  excited  his  curiosity  ;   and  on  sending  for 

*  Persecutions.  —First,  64 ;  second,  95;  third,  106;  fourth,  166;  fifth,  202;  sixth,  235;  s« -m-miIi, 
249;  eighth,  257  ;  ninth,  978:  tenth,  300, 

OemteHt.— -First  General  Council  of  Niciea,  325;  second,  of  Constantinople,  381;  third,  tf 
Bphesas,  431 ;  fourtii,  of  ciiaicedou,  451; — then  oomes  tin-  fail  of  the  Western  empire. 

Heresies.— Moutanists,  171  ;  Schism  of  Novatus,  251  ;  Mauii  liaans,  277;  Donatists.  314  :  Arians, 
319;  Macedonians,  360 ;  Pelagians,  412 ;  NestoriaiiH,  410]  Kut.vchian.s,  448.  Alter  this  hegma  the 
era  of  great  national  conversions,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  another  place. 

t  See  how  mightily  the  followers  of  S.  Anthony  opposed  the  Arians.  Sozomeu  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Alien  Lucius:— "  Multi  cnim  tunc  temporis  admnahili 
regionum  illarum  monasteriis  pneerant,  omucsijue  paritcr  opinionem  Arii  avcrsahaiitnr.  (.nm 
mm  testimouio  adherens  multitudo  vulgi,  ftemflftffl  cum  illi.s  doctrinam  ttdei  profltebenl  in." 
He  goes  on  to  show  how  some  of  these  monks,  oq  account  <>t  t  In  ii  maintaining  the  teeehlns  <<f 
Nicaja,  were  banished  to  a  pagan  island,  ami  how  they  converted  it  from  S  nesl  of  devils  to  the 
tine  Christian  faith;  and  turned  the  much  venerated  temple  of  idols  into  a  ehurch  of  God. 
This  is  hut  a  miniature  of  their  general  influence.  (See  No/.onien,  Hist  /•><•/..  l.ih.  17..  '',/,>. 
,\  \..!>.  1338  1343]  /*.(//•.//'-!/.  Orwe.,  Vol  U  i  //.  Wgme.i  The  heretics  Bnnomius  and  ApolUn- 
(iris  were  checked  hy  the  Solitaries  Jnst  as  the  Arians  had  been.     "  I < I  porro  istis  a< ■■  lidtt 

so/.omen.    qnod  antes  Arianis  aeeiderat."    (Vi4  Hist.  /•;--•/..  /,»'-.  i  i .  >■<!•  2  1  i  //..  p 
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them,  he  discovered  that  they  had  been  administering  the  rite 
of  Christian  Baptism  to  each  other  in  play,  and  that  the  boy 
called  A-thanasius  bad  acted  the  bishop's  part.  The  holy  prelate 
thereupon  took  the  boy-bishop  under  his  protection.*  And 
this  was  the  beginning  of  that  long  career  of  brilliant  and 
arduous  service  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  8.  Athan- 
agins,  and  which  has  left  its  mark  for  all  time  upon  the  Church 
of  God. 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  his  life — with  its  contef 
and  vicissitudes,  with  its  romantic  episodes,  its  daring  deeds, 
its  ceaseless  toil,  its  dauntless  bravery,  with  its  weariless  per- 
severance in  prosecuting  the  one  cause  he  had  espoused — would 
occupy  too  large  a  space.  But  the  general  outline  must  be 
touched  upon,  and  that  soul  or  spirit  indicated  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  explanation  of  the  whole  course  of  his 
career.j 

Naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  endowed  with  a  reten- 
tive memory,  an  extraordinary  self-command,  a  keen,  incisive, 
ready,  and  versatile  intelligence,  Athanasius  gave  promise, 
from  an  early  age,  of  that  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained. 

He  stuied  under  Alexander ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his  life, 
and  from  the  whole  bias  of  his  mind,  that  he  had  been  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert. 

What  8.  Anthony  was  in  the  wilderness,  that,  Athanasius 
was  in  the  world.  The  one  was  persecuted,  worried,  and,  had 
they  possessed  the  power,  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
demons  ;  the  other  was  persecuted  and  worried,  and  would 
have  been  murdered  by  wicked  men.  The  devils  hated  Anthony, 
because  Anthony  loved  his  Heavenly  King  ;  men  hated 
Athanasius,  because  he  loved  the  Incarnate  Word.     If  Anthony, 

*  And  the  Baptism  seems  to  liave  been  declared  valid  i>y  the  holy  bishop:— "Turn  abire    I 
cos,  el  ooniprebeneM  ad  m  perducere  omnes  pneroa  Imperac.     Cuuique  adessent,  quia  eis 
Indus,  el   quid  egissent  vol  qnomodo,  peroontatur.     Illi.  al  talis  babel  sites.  paTkU  negate 
primo;  delude  rem  gestam  per  ordineni  peuduut,  et  baptimatoe  e  m  ease  auoeaam  oateohn- 
menos  oonfltentor  per  Athanasiam,  qui  lodi   Ulios  pueruiis  eplaeoptu  faerat  simalatwv    Tom 
ills  diligenter   inquirens  ab  bis  <iui   baptiaati   dicebantor,  <|iii<l   baterrogati  fuerint,  quidre 
responderint, simul  et ab  eo  qui  baterrogarerat,   ulii  ridet  secundum   religionis  nostra)  ritnm 
eanota  constate  ooUoeutus  earn  oonoilio  clerieorum,  statuisse  traditor  iflls,  qaibos  Into 
Interrogationibus  et  responsionibus  aqua  fueril   Infnsa    iterari  baptismnm  non  debere 
adimpleri  ea qua) a ssmrdotibos,  mos  est."     (VUa  8.  Athanatii  ArchunucopiAUxandri$U.—  Vid. 

Oi>}>.  S.  Athaiiusii,   Tom.  /.,  1'rnlxjoni,  SS .  p.  HI;    I'lltrolinj.  0T0J&,    I',,/.  A'.VI'.      Mi'jne.) 

i  Be  appears  to  bare  been  born  about  ajd.9N;  Is  received  by  Alexander,  313 j  seel 
Anthony,  315:  writes  Centra  Osatst,  319;  Arian  strife,  323;  Constantino  becomes  await-  of  the 
heresy,  394;  synod  of  Messa  called,  335;  death  of  Alexander,  Mi\-.  Athanasius  bin 
goes into  the  Tlichaid,  397;  Ariusgees  to  Alexandria,  331;  Synod  of  Csasarea,  333;  s.  Anthonj 
enters  Alexandria  against  the  Arlans,  334;  Synod  of  Tyre,  335;  Athanasius  exiled  t<>  Tr» 
:ci<i :  death  of  Constsntine,  :t:n  ;  return  of  Athanasius.  xw;  Alexandrian  Synod,  340;  Synod  of 
Antloeh.  341:  Synod  of  Bardie*.  347 ;  Gregory  murdered,  349;  Athaiiasii  I  the 

Arians,  350;  Synod  of  8myrna,  351 ;  Athanasius  wrib  <■<  DeeretU,  :CiJ;  death  ol   I 

nentins,  :i'>:i;   Synod  Of  Milan.  355;   Athanasius   writes   bis 

Constantinople,  360;  Julian,  Emperor,  362 ;  troubles  iu  Alexandria,  367 ;  Syuod  of  R "•)! ;  of 

Alexandria,  389;  of  Rome,  370|  Athanasius  writes  sgatnsl   Apolllnaris,  379;  death  si  At  bam* 
sins.  373. 
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without  wavering  for  a  moment,  resisted  the  devils  during  a 
long  life  of  temptation,  S.  Athanasius,  during  forty-six  years, 
without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  weakness,  withstood 
the  terrors  of  persecution,  the  artfulness  of  dialectical  pretence, 
and  the  weariness  of  many  and  tedious  exiles,  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord.* 

The  one  paramount  life-giving  principle  in  the  mind  of  either 
was  devotedness  to  Christ — not  Christ  as  an  abstraction,  or  an 
idea  without  energy,  a  simple  picture  in  the  mind,  but  Christ 
as  a  living,  personal,  mighty  Master,  as  King  of  Glory,  as 
Eternal  Judge,  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  as  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  Begin-all  and  End-all  of  human  destiny,  and  as 
the  Sovereign  of  the  mind,  the  Possessor  of  the  heart,  and  the 
Imperial  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  f 

Both  Anthony  and  Athanasius  felt,  not  only  that  Christ  was 
their  one  Supreme  Lord,  but  that  He  was  the  "  Physician  of 
the  world."  They  saw  around  them  on  every  side  the  loath- 
some leprosy  of  lust,  idolatry,  and  degradation.  They  burnt 
with  charity  towards  man,  because  they  loved  God  truly. 
Could  they,  as  men  with  human  hearts  in  their  breasts,  suffer 
that  Physician  to  be  deprived  of  His  credentials  and  shorn  of 
His  prestige  f  Was  it  tolerable  that  the  claim  which  He  had 
upon  the  attention  of  mankind  should  be  ignored,  argued  away, 
expunged  ?  Was  the  Saviour  of  souls  to  be  banished  out  of  His 
own  kingdom,  and  no  effort  to  be  made  in  His  defence  ? 

What  was  Arianism  but  the  destruction  of  the  very  brain  of 
Christianity  ?  Deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  creation  at 
once  falls  into  the  darkness  of  eclipse — the  unclean  monsters 
creep  from  their  lairs,  the  impurities  of  heathen  worship  poison 
the  land  again,  and  the  latter  state  of  the  world  becomes  worse 
even  than  the  nrst.J 

*  And  in  fact,  looking  OH  the  Arians  in  tin-  tight   which  S.  Kpiphauiiis  throws  mi  them  in  his 

Advermu  Heereaa  ('rum.  //..  I'ntrniog.  Urcec.,  l'<>i.  x  ui.j.  ami  alio  with  the  eyes  of  &  Athai, 
and  s.  Anthony,  they  stem  to  have  been  posaesaed  by  a  spirit  of  pride,  ornelty,  ami  hypoorUy, 
more  in  keening  with  tin-  popular  notion  of  evil  npii it h  than  witli  that  of  nun.  The  picture 
drawn  of  Anna  by  s.  Bpiphamoa  Is  soflleieatlj  nipm—lin  Potto  Inflatua  opinions  mi  mhos 
tlleaaoopo  reritatU  exeklit.  Pail  hie  proorriore  statura,  tristi  oris  specie,  boteqne  corporis 
COnllguratione,  snbdoli  .serpent is  instar,  ad  fraiidem  et  fallaciam  oomposita,  ila  nt  eallido  illo 
externoqoe  haMta  facile  stmpltotoribns  antmis  obreperet.    Bam    hemlphoriura  et   oolobinm 

imlutiis  in  collnqiiiis  ae  salntationihiis  blandns  erat   imprimis.  ati|iie  omnium   aminos  adnlatio- 
iiiun     illeeebris   devinctos    tenettat."     (S.   Kpiphanii  Advers.  Hareaes,  Tom.  II.,  lAb.  II..   I 
LXIX.,  p.  2(Mi— 207;    1'atrol.   dmr..   Y'„l.  MJI.J 

t  This  personal  love  of  oar  Lord  and  .Master  seems  to  be  as  the  very  marrow  ami  tare 
of  religions  life.  In  proportion  as  this  personal  love  of  tlie  living  Christ  possessed  the  nien 
of  old,  in  that  proportion  they  were  mighty.    This  it  was  thai   made  martyrs  and  eonisssors. 

Only  read  the  lives  of  the  Solitaries,  beginning  with  the  First  Hermit,  and  this  great  love 
explains    the   whole    action    of   their    lives.     The    more    one    reads    the    writings    of   the    great 

Columnal  Fathers,  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  it  was  the  flame  Of  this  divine  lire  which 
made  them  strong  and  operative.  It  was  love  more  than  science.  Christian  chivalry  BOTS 
than  the  forms  ofloyic,  which  lent  to  them   their  marvellous  power,  and   made   their   names  a 

pillar  of  strength.    Their  personal  sway  did  great  things  in  their  day,  and  the  hamaa  aeaotg 

of  their  minds  is  still  found  reflected  in  their  works— read  their  orations  and  letters. 

t  This   fact  ■.  Athanasius   felt    intenselv.     It   was,  indeed,  Ath<nianhin  rovtrn    mvndum,  Inas 

lunch  as  he    was    li^htin^    the    world   on   a    world  i|in  •  I  ion.      It     was  a    anestl f  Christ,  oi  Ol 

idolatry— .just  as  the  grand  division  of  human  thou- lit  in  these  days  is  between  Chi  1st  lauit  v  Of 
Infidelity.     S.   Athanasius  shows  that    the   tailing  nil'  from   Christ    leads   men  to  adore  the  sun, 
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The  saints  were  jealous  lovers  of  the  Crucified.  They  became 
flames  of  devouring  lire  when  His  honour  or  good  name  was 
menaced.  And  their  love  increased  in  proportion  as  they 
studied  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  saw  what  would  become 
of  it  without  Him — what  would  ensue  if  His  name  were  blotted 
out,  and  the  earth  made  desolate. 

Hiich,  then,  was  the  grand  informing  principle  which  is  at 
once  the  explanation  and  the  cause  of  the  indomitable  energy, 
the  unconquerable  tenacity,  the  violent  enthusiasm,  which  come 
out  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  great  8.  Athanasius.  He  was  a 
world-saint,  for  he  had  a  world -battle  to  fight  and  win ;  and 
the  spirit  which  was  in  him,  leading  him  on,  and  giving  him 
light,  prudence,  acuteness,  and  force,  was  his  unquenchable 
love  of  the  Incarnate  Word.* 

The  superficial  historian,  who  looks  upon  a  saint  as  he  would 
upon  a  clever  statesman,  an  able  chief,  or  a  righteous  king, 
holds  in  his  hand  the  lock,  and  may  examine  its  wards,  but  he 
does  not  possess  the  key.  Athanasius  fighting  for  an  abstrac- 
tion till  wearied  out  at  eighty  years  of  age  ;  or  Anthony  living 
his  life  away  in  the  wilderness,  in  obedience  to  a  mere  idea  ; — 
n km i  consuming  their  strength,  wasting  their  gifts  on  an 
unreality,  or  on  any  object  inadequate  to  their  exertions,  are 
simply  exhibitions  which  scare  and  shock.  But  let  the  object 
be  worthy  of  the  effort,  let  it  be  Christ,  and  then  the  picture 
represents  a  splendid  hero,  who  can  never  suffer  enough,  who 
can  never  be  spent  too  much,  who  can  ever  offer  more — in  the 
service  of  so  high  a  Lord  and  Master.f 


moon,  and  stars,  Mien  they  sink  lower  and  lower  still.  Mien  :— "  Quia  etiam  pe.jnra  meditati.  in 
lapidea  el  ligna,  In  reptilia.  aquetflia,  et  terrene  atone  in  ferae  el  brutaa  animaatea  diTinum  el 

cobleste  Del  noinen  transt  nlenint .  omneeque  soli  Deo  dehitns  honmes  illis  at  t  rihucrunt :   vernm 
autem    Deum    Christi    l'atrcm    rejecerunt."      (0pp.  S.  AMianasii,  Tutu.   I..  Para  I..  Orotic 
Qcntea,  it  it.  />.  lHa-19;  1'atrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XXV.)     These  neat  men  took  large  views  of  the 
world,  and  felt  that  Christianity  was  an  all-embracing  gOO&l 

*  To  give  a  ft  W  off  his  expressions : — "  Uhi  ille  in  nostrarn  regionem  introivit .  et  silii  doini- 
eiliuin  in  nno  eorpore  ex   nostris  elegit,  niox  omnes  liostiinn  adversus  homines  intHfan  tinem 

habuere,  el  mortis  eorrnptio,  eujna  vires  adversus  illoa  tantn  antra  erant,  penitua  evauuit. 

I'eiiissel  ciiim  liominnni  genua,  nisi  omnium   Doiniuus  et   Sci  valor  l>ei  Kilius  1 t  «-iu  consuinp- 

Imlis  advenissi't."     (Opp.  N.  AMianasii,  fan,  /..  Pari  /..  ( 'rutin  tie  Incarnations   Vtrbi,  ».  BLjfc  III- 
Patrolog.  Orwe.,  Vol.  JutV.l    Again:— "  Verom  abi  advenii    Dominua,  numanamque  ejua  dla- 

peiisalioncni  evperientia  inimicus  cognovit,  cum  non   posset   eariiem  deeipere.  ijiiam  Bjeatabal 

Chriatua:  tune llle  qui  universtun  orbem  m  oomprehenaurum  pollieltua  «ii>i  tin-rat.. jam  bale 

propter    Christum    etiam    pueris.    tanuuam    ]>asser.    superhus    enpit     esse    lndibrio."       (Opp. 
B.  Athanasii,  fa*.  A,  Pars  I.,  Epustola  ail  Episscopos  Mfffpti  >t  EmMcb,  ».  I,  ;<.  MS,  I'.'.  A  \  : 

also  fan.  ii..  Pan  /..  Ormtie  TJutoontra  drkmot,  ».  3S,  p. SB,  VA  A'.vr/j    in  fact  his  wTittnga 

are  made  up  of  a  profound   love  and  deep  appreciation   Of  Christ,  the  "  omnium  Srrvu: 

Fi  i  i  ><.<:■ 

tin  taet  his  zeal  may  he  said  to  have  looked  hevond  the  grave.  When  in  the  hands  of 
death,  he  declared  that  it  he  found  mercy  with  Christ  btt  hold,  lie  would  prostrate  before  Him. 
and  not  litt  his  face  from  the  earth,  till  he  had  shut  the  yates  of  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Harail 

In  Alexandria : — " Brat  Alexandria)  labium  nomine  Rarow:  cum  veto  Atbanaaii  Jam  febn 
rapti galea  appropinquaret,  dixit:  si  Invenio  miaerioordiam apod  Chriatnm  Dominant  meum. 
procidam  coram  10  uequO  (aeiem  meam  levabo,  dome  claimant  m  fores  templi  idoli    - 
Teatati  toto  sunt  aaoerdotea  aJexandrini,  quod  eeptem  diebut  elamria  ab  ejua  obita 

.loviauus   imperator    lidelis    inandata.    seeumlum    qua    teiuplum    Iliad    ncelusum    e*t."      (Opp. 

s.  AMianasii.   fan.  I.,  \'it.<  8.  Atkanam  at  Arabieo  1  we  ahn  the   Elogta  Fetenm.a 

the\  realJv  relate  to  tlie  Saint.  Ibidem,  Prok  "UitfUi  Contra  Arimmos,  n. 6, 

.  fan.  /..  !■■'■ 
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Athanasius  loathed  the  Arians,  because  they  struck  at  Christ : 
he  tenderly  loved  the  monks  and  Solitaries,  because  they 
worshipped  and  defended  Him. 

Indeed,  the  Solitaries  who  spent  their  time  in  silence, 
penance,  fasting,  and  wrestling,  formed  a  species  of  basis  of 
operations  for  those  fighting  for  Christ  in  the  busy  world.  To 
look  on  them,  and  to  converse  with  them,  was  to  acquire  new 
strength,  and  fresh  courage ;  the  fires  of  devotedness  were 
stirred  up,  and  the  athlete  went  forth  from  the  wilderness  into 
the  tumult  of  the  battle,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  joyously  to 
spill  his  blood  in  the  service  of  his  King.* 

Thus  S.  Athanasius  found  a  sure  point  d'appui  amongst  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert.  From  Anthony  he  learnt  what  it  was  to 
love  Christ  indeed.f  He  could  see  love's  flames  lighting  up 
the  countenance  of  that  devoted  man.  His  one  delight  was  to 
be  in  his  company ;  he  often  visited  him  ;  he  wrote  his  life. 
Anthony  was  no  less  drawn  to  Athanasius.  When  the  arch- 
bishop was  driven  into  exile,  Anthony  often  sent  letters  to 
Constantine,  urging  his  return.  X  The  emperor  answered  him 
with  respect,  for  he  looked  upon  Anthony  as  one  of  "  the  pillars 
of  the  world."  S.  Anthony's  last  words  referred  to  S.  Athana- 
sius. He  sent  him  as  a  memento,  at  his  death,  his  sheepskin  and 
his  cloak.  So  Paul,  the  first  hermit,when  dying,  said  to  Anthony  : 
"  Bring  the  cloak  which  Athanasius  the  bishop  gave  thee,  to 
wrap  up  my  corpse."^  Just  as  Athanasius  gave  his  covering 
to  Anthony,  and  just  as  S.  Anthony,  dying,  sent  his  cloak  to 
Athanasius,  so  it  may  be  said  that  they  partook  of  each  other's 
spirit : — Anthony  was  the  Athanasius  of  the  desert ;  Athanasius 
was  the  Anthony  of  the  world. j| 

In  fact  the  whole  bias  of  Athanasius  was  towards  the  ascetic 
life.  He  loved  all  the  desert  Fathers.  He  gave^a  cloak  to 
Abbot  Macarius.     S.  Ammon  and  Theodore  were  his  familiar 


*  Sec  how  beautifully  Sozomen  dcscrilw-B  the  method  of  the  solitary  life.  (Hisl  Eccles.,  Lib. 
I.,  Cap.  XII..  p.  890—895;  Patrolog.  Grate.  Vol  LXVII.) 

t  "Magnum  qnippe  milii  lucrum  vi-1  «•*  .sola  Autonii  me'moria  ohvenit  ....  Litleris 
itaqm-  vesliis  ncceptis,  volcbam  <|Uo.silam  monaehos  aeceisei «'.  e\  iis  ma  \inie  qui  frequent  ins 
ilium  adihaut :  ut  al>  illis  cdoclus  plum  \<>bis  nOMlllll  I  ransmit  lei  •■• ;  Bed  emu  ad  limm  jam  \<  i 
gcret  navigamli  lempestas,  urgerclo,ue  labellaiiils  :  idco  qua-cuinquc  DOVi  (s.cpe  ciiim  ilium 
vidi)  ct  quas  ab  eo  cdisccrc  pntui.  qui  mm  nmdico  tempore  viruin  MCUtua  .sum  atque  lavanli 
maiiiiH  aquaiucil'udi  ..."  (Via.  <>i'l>-  >s-  Athanasii,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  I.,  Vita  8.  Autonii.  I'm 
o>mium,p.  838—839;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.  See  also  Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolego- 
mena, Vita  S.  Athanasii,  p.  61 ;  Patrolog.  Grax.,  Vol  XXV.) 

X  See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  XXXI.,  p.  1025— 102«;  Patrolog.  Greec,  Vol.  LXVII. 

$  Paul  said  to  Anthony  :— "  It  would  indeed  he  a  happy  thing  for  thee,  ami  1  could  deetre  it 
for  thee,  to  he  already  allowed  to  follow  the  Divine  Lamb:  but  thy  life  and  thy  example  an 
still  necessary  to  the  brethren,  therefore  wait  patiently.  Hut  thou  .shall  bury  me  like  a  dutiful 
son,  and  I  beg  of  the.  If  thou  art  not  afraid  of  the  labour,  to  fetch  the  cloak  which  the  bUbop 
AthanaaitM  gave  to  thee,  and  clothe  me  in  it  for  my  burial.  .  .  .  Anthony  was  ama/ed  to 
tind  that  Paul  knew  of  Athanasius  and  tin-  cloak,  and  he  kissed  his  hand  silently  and  tearfully." 
(See  Malm  Halm.  WaOurtof  Ou  Desert,  Poni  <y  Tkebm,  /-.  88.) 

||  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  II.,  Pan  L—VUm  ft  Antonii,  n.  91,  p.  971;  Patrolog.  9n 
\\  17 
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companions.  He  took  the  Egyptian  hermits  to  the  Eternal 
City,  and  set  men's  hearts  on  lire  with  a  love  of  the  heroism  of 
the  Cross.  He  spoke  amongst  the  Roman  nobility  of  the 
wonders  of  Anthony's  life,  of  the  devotedness  of  the  Solitaries, 
and  of  how  Pachomius  had  peopled  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
families  of  Saints.  Though  the  history  of  Aglaes  and  Boniface 
were  known  to  the  Roman  people,  the  narratives  of  Athanasius 
came  upon  them  like  a  new  revelation.  Roman  nobles 
abandoned  their  pride,  leaving  a  life  of  luxury,  and  the  pomp 
of  place,  bound  themselves  over  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
obscurity,  out  of  love  of  Christ.  Roman  ladies,  who  were  so 
delicate  that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  movement  of  their 
gilded  chairs,  or  the  weight  of  their  splendid  apparel,  or  the 
pressure  of  their  embroidered  slippers,  cast  all  this  on  one  side, 
to  live  to  God  in  prayer  and  fasting  and  terrific  penance.  The 
children  of  Scipio,  Camillus,  and  Anicius,  wiping  from  their 
minds  all  thought  of  human  glory,  sought  Christ  in  poverty  of 
life,  in  blind  obedience,  and  in  chaste  abandonment  of  love. 
One  can  see  now,  in  imagination,  the  beautiful  and  high-minded 
Marcella,  the  noblest  of  Rome's  daughters,  hanging  entranced 
upon  the  lips  of  Athanasius,  as  he  relates  to  her  the  marvels  of 
the  desert,  and  how  Christ  could  turn  the  terrors  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  home  of  happiness  and  joy.*  And  well  may 
Athanasius  have  loved  the  Solitaries.  The  desert  was  his 
safest  retreat,  his  sweetest  home  in  trial.  He  trusted  the 
Solitaries,  wrote  to  them,  made  them  his  confidants,  and  loved 
them  as  no  others.  They  were  his  joy  and  his  crown,  aud  his 
firmest  stay  in  the  great  struggle  he  had  to  carry  on  against 
the  world.  Had  he  not  drunk  deeply  of  their  fountains,  he 
never  would  have  ridden  out  so  many  tempests,  such  fierce 
hurricanes,  and  have  remained  without  a  spar  broken,  or  a 
line  out  of  place.  His  love  of  Christ  dominated  him  so  master- 
fully that,  whilst  it  kept  all  taut,  it  propelled  him  forward 
with  greater  power  than  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
through  the  continued  action  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
flesh.f 

*  This  was  in  the  year  341.  The  two  monks  whom  he  took  with  him  were  Amnion  ami 
Isidore.  The  former  had  so  utterly  renonneed  the  world,  that  he  did  not  eare  to  raise  In- 
to look  upon  the  splendour  of  the  Imperial  eity  :— "  (Quorum  prior  taut  a  erat  hnmanarum  u  mm 
inenria;  nt  etsi  Koin:e  ainplit udo  omnes  vel  l'onge  terrariun  sitos  homines  ad  sin  >|><  <  i.n  tiluiu 
evoearet  ille  tamen  amphit heat ra,  plateas  et  opera  publics,  Roiuffi  degens,  ne  ronspeotiiiii 
qnidem  ire  vellet."  This  same  Amnion,  when  he  heard  that  there  was  a  probability  of  Ilia 
being  made  a  bishop,  mutilated  his  body,  thinking  by  so  doing  to  ese.ipe  stub  an  intli<t  i"ii. 
"  lsidorns  antein  nun  minore  virtntis  tama  et  tiuxarntn  rernin  attdieittione  tiorebat."  (V 
Athanasii,  Tom.  L.  I'rolnjomriui,  Vrnfntio  Kditionu  Benedictiwx,  n.  21,  p.  39;  Fatrolog.  Orv, 

T  head  his  letters,  orations,  aud  apologies— they  speak  of  a  personal,  living  war  against 
the  Htittts  Chnsti.  as  he  eontinnallv  ealls  them.     He  is  defending  oue  he  lor*;  as  well  aa  »• 
See  also  S.n.  PoJrWM  .M/i/pturuM  Opp.  Omnia.  &   I'acitomius  Tabennenai*  Abbot,  i  I,  p.  943;  Patnh 
log.  Gnec,  I'ol.  1  /.. 
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What  saint  of  the  Church,  save  those  who  sat  on  Peter's 
chair,  has  at  the  same  time  held  so  high  a  position,  has  con- 
fronted such  mighty  enemies,  and  has  left  such  a  splendid 
name  ?  The  Chair  of  S.  Mark  was,  next  to  that  of  Rome,  the 
most  exalted  in  the  Church  ;  Alexandria  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  Primate, 
with  almost  boundless  power  over  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  he 
exerted  a  sway  in  the  civil  order  which  enabled  him,  when 
supported  by  the  Egyptian  people,  to  withstand  the  arrogance 
of  emperors,  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
Constantine,  it  is  supposed,  ostracised  Athanasius  through 
jealousy.  Constantius  at  first  was  afraid  to  banish  him,  whilst 
the  Apostate  Julian  drove  him  into  exile,  because  his  vast 
influence  was  oversetting  all  the  pagan  temples  in  Alexandria. 
And  in  spite  of  the  power  of  counts,  prefects,  tribunes,  eunuchs, 
bishops,  emperors,  and  armies, — in  spite  of  malice,  perjury, 
and  fraud,  he  held  his  own,  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
combined  malice  of  his  enemies.*  There  is  something  great  in 
his  whole  career.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  way  he 
bears  the  weight  of  calumny  and  condemnation.!  Coalitions 
may  form,  and  meet,  and  plot ;  courtier-bishops,  men  of  subtle 
intellects  and  large  acquirements,  may  use  shallow-minded 
emperors  as  their  tools  against  him;  Tyre,  Antioch,  Aries, 
Milan,  in  council  assembled,  may  pass  sentence.  He  may  be 
accused  of  murder,  sacrilege,  tyranny,  oppression,  of  whipping 
and  imprisoning  bishops,  of  sedition,  treason,  theft,  of  robbery 
of  widows,  and  of  violating  virgins  consecrated  to  God. 
Constantine  may  cast  him  out,  the  impious  Constantius  may  try 
to  ruin  him,  Julian  may  attempt  to  murder  him,  and  Valens 
may  deliver  him  to  his  enemies  ;  he  may  be  banished  to  Treves, 
and  Antioch,  he  may  be  driven  to  Rome,  or  forced  to  fly  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  desert,  or  to  hide  himself  away  in 
his  father's  tomb,  or  to  conceal  himself  six  years  under  the 
roof  of  a  pious  virgin  ;  armed  men  may  break  into  his  church 
at  midnight,  to  pierce  him  with  their  spears  and  arrows — it 


*  Even  Gibbon  is  forced  to  Bpeak  well  of  Athanasius.    After  treating  of  his  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  Gibbon  says  of    him:— "He    tilled   that  eminent   Station  above  tin  i 
years,  and  his  long  administration    was  spent    in    a    perpet  mil    combat    a-ainst    the    DOW< 
Arinnisin.     Five  t  imes  was  Atbanasius  expelled  from  his  throne  ;   twenty  years  he  passed  as  an 

exile,  or  a  fugitive;   antlal st  every   province  of  the   Koman  empire  was  BUCCOMivelj    witness 

to  his  merit,  ami  his  siilt'eiings  in  tbe  cause  of  the  Houioonsion,  which  he  considered  M  the  sole 
pleasure  and  business  as  the  duty,  and  the  glory  of  bis  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution 
the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous  qf  tame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
■JtbOOgh  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  id'  tana  tic  ism,  Atbanasius  displayed  a  Superi- 
ority of  character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified  him  far  better  than  the  degeni 

sons  of  Constantine  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy."  (See  /'/<<  1i<,!,h<  and  hull  <>t 
the  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  III..,  Vluip.  XXL,  p.  357.    London,  1H»i.  ) 

t  See  bow  beautifully  8.  Gregory  Theologus  speaks  of  the  great  Athantisius,  in  bis  eulogtua 
upon  him.  (Opp.  &  OreiorH  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  OruHo  V.V/.,  i„  l.aud,-m  Athanasii,  p.  UMl-lUU; 
Patrolog.  Oram.,  Vol  XXXV.) 
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matters  not  :*  he  knows  in  Whom  he  believes,  and  though  he 
is  well  aware  that  one  simple  blow  at  the  divinity  of  his  Lord 
would  free  him  from  the  implacable  malice  of  his  enemies,  yet 
he  preseveres,  with  one  resolve  fixed  in  his  mind  immovably 
— that  the  cause  of  Christ  his  King  should  not  be  compromised, 
but  rather  that  all  this  opposition  should  testify  in  the  face  of 
the  world  to  all  time,  and  bring  out  into  luminous  relief  this 
one  dogma  of  religion,  viz.,  that  the  Christ  who  possessed  his 
heart,  and  reigned  in  his  intelligence,  is  Consubstantial  with 
the  Father  by  Whom  all  things  are  made. 

Nor  was  he  without  his  triumphs.  Deep-rolling  clouds,  and 
bursts  of  piercing  sun-light,  made  up  the  summer  of  his  day. 
See  him  at  Nicaea.  Three  hundred  prelates  from  all  quarters 
of  the  East  are  there.  Asia  and  Egypt,  Rome,  India,  and 
Armenia  are  represented.  The  cultured  Greek,  the  vehement 
Egyptian,  Syrians,  and  bishops  from  Palestine  fill  the  great 
hall,  with  one  thought  living  in  their  minds — whether  Christ 
should  be  declared  to  be  God,  or  to  be  a  creature  merely. f 
Hermit-bishops  like  S.  James  of  Nisibis,  courtly  prelates  like 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  or  Csesarea,  venerable  men,  with  their 
eyes  dug  out,  or  their  hands  scorched,  or  their  legs  disabled — 
the  tokens  of  recent  persecution — have  come  to  bear  their 
witness  to  the  truth.  There  is  Potammon,  the  friend  of 
S.  Anthony,  and  the  venerable  Paphnutius  who  had  suffered 
for  the  faith  and  lived  like  a  hermit.  All  these  martyr-bishops 
were  devoured  by  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  as  they  had  been  ready  to  suffer 
in  their  organs,  in  its  defence.  Many  a  heart  must  have  leaped 
up  in  that  meeting,  when  the  question  was  raised  regarding 
the  Godhead  of  the  Incarnate.  See,  then,  this  magnificent 
assembly  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  East,  full  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  experience  which  is  gained  in 
a  chequered  and  an  eventful  life.     See  the  great  Emperor  Con- 

*  The  following  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  hrutality  and  lawlessness  of  his  enemies: — 
"  Ariani  omnibus  terrori  riant.  imperatorisuuc  forinidinein  opponontes.  apuil  omnes  \endita- 
hant  sese.  eomininantcs  illins  iram.  Virjrinihus  auteni  Christ  i  implacahile  helium  indixoiant 
Imparl  homilies,  quia  eas  impietatem  detestari  compcreraut.  Quaiuobreiu  alias  ex  a-dihus 
dejecerunt,  alias  aneoerecontumeliis;  earnmqne  capita,  que  potiaslina  tune  erat  Ignominta 

DOte,  nudari.jusscrunt  a  petulanti  ilia  .juvcnum  calcrva.      Mulierihus  qnoqtM   suis    facultatem 

dederanl  oontumellai  arbitiio  sno  ooIyu  iiiarum  InferendL    Honeeta  i>iiturac  Bdelea  matrons), 

his  cnnspectis,  deelinahant  occursum  hujusmodi."  It'  such  was  the  treatment  of  women,  we 
may  Imagine  what  the  feeling  against  &  Athanasius  was.  (\'id.  <>pp-  B>  Athauasii,  Tbm  I.,  Pro- 
legomena, Vita  S.  Athtimixii,  n.  9,  j>.  129;  Patrolog.  Grac,  Vol.  XXV.) 

t  Alexander  and  Athanasius  were  from. Alexandria  on  the  orthodox  side  :  OB  the  bx  t.rodox, 
Alius  and  his  tollow.is.  Saras.  Ku/.oius.  A«  hillas,  Theonas.  and  Seeumlus  from  the  Delta.  Then 
there   were    Knstathius.  Maearius    ot   Jerusalem,   Paul   of  Neoeasarea.   Alt  allaha.  .\i  l-tares.  son 

of  Oregon  the  nhunlnator,  and  John  of  Persla>    Then  again,  Leontlna of  Cissreis    cilalniai  bf 

both     parties— and     Kusehius    of    Nieoinetlia.     TbeOgDtS,     Mans.     Menophantus.    who    e.  i  upied 
churches  of  great  position,  hut  who  were  strongly  in  fa\our  of  the  Arian  heresy.     .Manx  iin>re 
names   mi.uht    he    incut  ioncd.  such    as  Alexander  of   l'.\ /.ant  iuin.  A<  esius.  Mai  cellus.  Sp.M  idion. 
Nicholas  Marcus,  Victor  and   Vincentius— hut   space  does  not  allow.     For  the  list 
tion   Of  the   Council,  see    Opp.  S.   Athauasii,   I'mlx/omena,  7V>m.    /..  I'ita   8.  Athanasii,  p.  6B 
I'utrvloij.  Urac.  Vol.  XX  C. ;  ulso  Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  LecL  III.,  p.  i>7— 112.     Second  Edition. 
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stantine,  a  stout  warrior  clothed  in  gorgeous  magnificence,  with 
his  sparkling  diadem  pressing  his  flowing  hair,  and  enveloped 
in  a  purple  or  scarlet  robe  trembling  all  over  with  stones  and 
with  gems.*  See  the  venerable  Alexander,  bent  with  years, 
slowly  advancing  to  address  the  Fathers.  Remembering  how 
Christ,  showing  the  seamless  garment  all  torn  by  the  Arians, 
had  appeared  to  his  predecessor,  he  solemnly  proclaims  his 
testimony  to  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer.  Hardly  has  he 
done  speaking,  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  bright,  beautiful, 
short  in  stature,  with  auburn  hair,  breaks  in  with  a  torrent  of 
fiery  eloquence,  and  holds  that  great  assembly  speechless,  as, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Elias  and  of  Anthony,  he  pleads  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  is  but  a  deacon,  he  is 
scarcely  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  ;  but  he,  in  the  face  of 
that  august  meeting,  with  as  great  chivalry  as  any  knight  of 
Arthur's  table,  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  initiates  a  struggle 
which  only  ended  with  his  life.f  The  friends  of  Alexander 
were  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  splendid  gifts  and  masterful 
self-possession,  whilst  the  eyes  of  Arius  and  his  party  were  lit 
up  with  no  ordinary  tire,  seeing  themselves  confronted  with 
such  uncompromising  boldness  by  the  mere  scribe  of  Alexander. 
To  paint  the  gleams  of  light  which  shot  across  his  path,  when 
he  confounded  his  accusers,  or  when  he  was  triumphantly 
received  in  the  desert  by  hosts  of  anchorites,  who  issued  forth 
from  their  tombs  and  caves,  with  torches  and  songs,  to  meet 
him,  would  take  too  long.:}:  But  think  of  his  favour  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  or  recall  the  time  when  the  whole  of  Alexandria 
turned  out  to  salute  him  on  his  return  from  exile  !  The  multi- 
tude strewed  their  embroidered  carpets  on  the  ground  and  bore 
green  boughs  in  their  hands,  and,  like  a  moving  forest  of  ever. 

*  "  His  toweling  stature,  bis  strong-built  frame,  Lis  broad  shoulders,  his  handsome  Features, 
were  worthy  <>r  his  grand  position.  There  was  a  hi  i^htuesB  in  his  look,  ami  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  fierceness  and  gentleness  in  his  lion-like  eye The  bishops  were 

further  struck  by  the  dazzling,  perhaps  barbaric  magnificence  of  his  dress.        .  IIjh 

long  hair,  false  or  real,  was  crowned  with  the  Imperial  diadem  of  pearls.  Sis  purple  or  scarlet 
robe  biased  eritb  precious  stones  and  gold  embroidery.  lie  was  shod,  no  douSt,  in  the  seat  lei 
shoes  then  confined   to   the   emperors.  ...         Aft  lie  advanced    up    the    hill,  he  cast  his 

eyes  down,  his  steps  faltered,  and   when  he  reached  the  throne  allotted   to   him.   he   si I 

mot  ionless,  till  the  bishops  beckoned  to  him  to  be  seated."  (Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  Led.  J  I'., 
p.  122—123.) 

t  "Hie  complurium  antistitum  emicuit  vis  ingenii  vera?  fidei  amor,  stadium  nnnlfiOJSStloSI 
pacis  .  .  .  luaximc  taiiien  omnium  Athanasii  :  qui  tainetsi  diaOOnUS  solum  eiat.et  alt 
Thcodoretus,  juvenilis  retatia,  nemini  uni  qiiantuinvis  granda-\o  seoundus  erat  studio  Aiii  eon- 
fiitandi;  qua  de  re  audiendus  (iregorins  Nazianzenus  'In  sancta  synndo   Nicana  atque  illo   lie 

centorum  et  duodeviginti  rirorum  uumero,  quos  Bptritus  sauctus  in  nnum  ooegerat,  Quoad 

l'aculta.s  tulit,  morhuin  coinpressit.  Nonduni  i|iiidein  in  ejiiscoporuni  nunierum  allectus,  \eiiiin 
primas  tenuit  inter  eos  qui  una  SO  couimigrassent  non  minus  euim  virtutc  quam  graduum  dig- 
nitate,  honoris  pnestantia  censebatur'  .  .  .  Qua  factum,  ut  tola  vis  mall  in  capitis  ejus  pan* 
ciiiiim  postea  immineret,  Ipseque  onus  omnium  Impettun  exoiperet."  (Vid.  ffry  ff  atnanasH 
Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  &  Athanasii,  n.  7,  p.  68;  Patroloy.  Orac,  Vol  XXV.) 

t HOTO is  another  example:— "Usque  Syenem  autem.  OXtremum  versus  .Kthiopiam  ThohaV 
•lis  oppidum,  contendit  adverso  tlumine.  Cumqne  Tabennensia  navigio  transmitteret,  exii 
obviam  Pachomius  magna  comitaute  monachuruin  frequentia,  qui  adventautcui  hyuinis, 
psalmis,  cantu,  nulla  pnstermisss  gaudii  signiticiitione,  viruin  excepere."  (Opp.  8.  Athanasii, 
Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  8.  Athanasii,  n.  6,  p.  73;  Patroloy.  Urvtc,  Vol.  XX  V.J 
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green  and  blossom,  they  accompanied  him  in  triumph  back  to 
the  many-peopled  city.  The  clapping  of  hands  sounded  like 
the  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  incense  and  ointments,  whilst  the  night  quivered  with  the 
myriad  flashes  of  light  betokening  a  vast  illumination  of  the 
city,  which  no  doubt  threw  its  beautiful  reflection  far  out  into 
the  sea.*  Athanasius  had  many,  and  able,  and  scheming  enemies, 
but  he  also  had  many  devoted  friends.  The  people  were  with 
him  ;  the  army  of  the  desert  was  at  his  back  ;  and  his  glory, 
far  from  growing  dim  as  it  recedes  into  the  past,  seems  rather 
to  display  the  brightness  of  its  shining  with  all  the  more 
unapproachable  intensity. 

How  different  was  Athanasius,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
character,  from  the  satanic  Arius !  Whilst  the  former  shrank 
with  terror,  like  8.  Thomas,  from  being  highly-placed,  the 
latter,  with  an  ungovernable  ambition,  longed  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria.!  We  are  assured  that  it  was  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment,  at  seeing  8.  Athanasius  preferred  before 
him,  Which  soured  his  temper  and  drove  him  into  open  rebellion 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He  was  brimful  of  over- 
weening self-conceit ;  he  had  powerful  abilities  ;  he  was  artful, 
sly,  cruel,  cunning,  and  a  master  of  spiritual  hypocrisy. 
8.  Epiphanius  says  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  devil. X 
8.  Athanasius  maintains  the  same.  In  appearance  he  was  a 
tall,  thin  man.  He  did  not  set  out  on  his  full  course  of 
blasphemy  till  late  in  life.  When  at  Nicsea,  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age.  There  appeared  to  be  a  tire  burning  within  him.  He 
could  be  calm  and  solemn,  like  a  beast  of  prey  after  gorging ; 
whilst,  at  times,  the  glare  in  his  eyes  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
gesture  would  reveal  the  demon  which  kept  watch  within.  He 
seemed  to  possess  two  personalities  : — he  had  the  animal  ele- 
ments of  the  leopard,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  smooth  and 
insinuating,  speaking  on  spirituality  with  the  most  melodious 

*  "Nam  per  sexus,  rotates  atque  artes  siiiguli  divisi,  quo  pacto  solct  civitas  ilia  instrui.  cum 
publico  aliqueiu  excipit  honore    .     .     .     tluvius  .mines  onus  crant  ?     Nilum  ctiaiu  <|iii\is  poeta 


dixerit,  ill  u  in,  i  mi  nam  VMM  an  lithium  et  spicis  ubcrciii.  ab  tube  ad  Clicrcu  rotioaote  cursii  tine  li- 
tem, diuriio.  imo  Longtore  itinera  .  .  .  Nam  quid  publicos  plausus  coinnieinoreiii.  rt  aroma- 
tum    profusiones.    ncrvigilia  et  totam   mbein    Imninc    eoruseantem.  cu-tfi-aqiio    omnia    l:etiti:o 


argumcnta.  aim  At  lianasio  aiiiplissiine,  imo  supra  tid.in  eonfer.bant  ur  /     Sic  vir  eximius,  ac  eui 
tali  pomps  61  (fltbiitatc  ci\  itatcm  suain  mgrcditur."     (So  savs  S.  Gregory  Xaziauzeti.  see  Opp. 
S.  Atbanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  &  Atha.uisii.  n.  10,  p.  HW;   Patrolog.  Grac,  Vol  XXV.) 

t'Arium  bdtat  cui  mat  explanaurtu)  sacra)  Sciiptura-  proviucia,  Alexandria®  sedia 
occupanda'  libido  ineesserat."  f  Opp.  8.  At  hanaaii,  Tom.  I..  I'inl,  aoiMIM,  Vita  8.  Alhanaxii,  «.  3, 
y.  r*.':   sec  also  an  account  of  bis  subtlety  ami  artfulness.     Ibidem,  n.  4.) 

t  ■■  llunc  IgltDX  Arium  Alc\anilri  presbvte  rum  Sataiuc  spintus  invadens  impulit  (i 
nioduin  seriptum  est)  pnlvereiu  adversus  Keel,  siam  e  \eiiaret ."  (Opp.  S.  Kpipbauii,  Tom.  II., 
/.//-.  II..  II, ms.  I. MX.,  i  I,  p.  MS]  I'atrolog.  Onxc.  Vol.  XLII.)  Again:— 
"  Intlatus  opinionc  sui  senex  ill.'  a  aeopo  veritatia  exeidit  "  '  Ibidtm,  ft  3 — 4,  p.  206— 210.)  The 
aneient  writers  speak  of  tbe  rm)  dialectical  skill  of  Alius.  »-../..  So.  rates—  Hut.  EccU*..  Lib.  I., 
<'<tp.    I\.  />.   4'.'.     '    Krat    pom    dialectie:e  ailis  aliarunmue  disci). liniiruin   Boil  •  I   qlUB 

opportumor  ad  exiattmatlonem   via.   pneferebat    pielatia    reliiriouisque    studium  sin^-i 

(<>pp.   S.    Atbanasii.    Turn.    I.    PfUgOWUHO,    VU*   S    dtimm 

Natalia    Alexander   savs:— "  Dialect  i.  arum    armitiarum    crat  peritissimus."     (VuL  UitL 
Tom.  ill..  8m.  II'..  AH.  III. A  l.P.  •»»•) 
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of  voices.  The  cooing  of  this  half  dove,  half  tiger,  drew 
women  by  hundreds  under  his  despotic  sway,  and,  attaching 
themselves  to  him,  they  abandoned  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the 
Church.*  Like  A#pollinaris,  he  set  his  doctrine  to  the  music  of 
obscene  songs,  to  render  it  popular  amongst  the  people,  and  left 
no  stone  of  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  lying  unturned,  to  forward 
the  evil  cause  he  had  espoused.!  His  death,  which  is  described 
by  S.  Athanasius,  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  his  life  ;  and  he 
represents  the  most  revolting  spectacle  of  unscrupulous  self- 
sufficiency  and  of  turbulent  ambition  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

S.  Athanasius  not  only  dedicated  his  tongue,  and  his  unap- 
proachable knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  to 
the  support  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  he  also  vigorously  wielded 
his  pen.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vivacity  in  his  writings, 
which,  after  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  make  them  read  as  if 
his  soul  was  still  heated  with  emotion,  and  as  if  the  ink  in  his 
pen  had  not  had  time  to  dry.J 

In  his  "  Oratio  Contra  Gentes"  which  he  wrote  before  he 
entered  the  Arian  battle,  he  points  out,  with  great  precision  and 
force,  the  position  of  the  Word  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 
He  speaks  of  the  original  uprightness  of  man  ;  he  treats  of  the 
various  gradations  by  which,  at  length,  he  arrives  at  the  lowest 
and  most  degrading  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  ;  he  shows  how 
the  mind,  by  degrees,  abandoning  the  contemplation  of  the 
Word,  is  drawn  to  self,  and  in  the  darkness  of  nature  loses  its 
only  good  ;  he  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  its  immor- 
tality, and  indicates  how  the  thought  of  eternity  strengthens 
man  in  heroic  love,  and  enables  him  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  and 
to  face  death  bravely.^  And  if  the  soul  is  spiritual,  must  not 
its  author  be  spiritual  too  ? 

*  For  a  description  of  him,  see  Opp.  8.  F.piphanii,  Adveraua  Hcereses,  Tom.  II.,  Haven.  I.\  IX., 
§  3,  p.  206.  Or  see  his  picture  in  Opp.  H.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanaaii,  p.  60; 
Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol  XXV.  A  modern  sketch  of  his  appearance  can  be  Men  in  Stanley's 
Eastern  Church,  Led.  III.,  p.  100.     Second  Edition. 

t  He  used  to  sing  these  airs  himself,  and  plunge  and  danee  in  wild  violent  excitement,  as  if 

Sossessed  by  the  fiend,  during  his  performance.    S.  Kphrcm,  on  the   other  bend,  fitted   hob 
octriue  to  popular  songs,  and  thus  made  truth  enter  the  minds  of  men  in  the  amusements 
of  daily  life. 

t  Erasmus,  who  was  an  expert  with  regard  to  style,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  <>t 
8.  Athanasius's  compositions:— "'.Brat  vir  ille  MBOUlo  trauquillissimo  dignns,  dedisset  nobis 
egregios  ingenii  facuudiaMiue  suse  fructus.  Habcbat  cnim  vere  dotem  ilium,  quum  I'uulus  in 
ejiiseopo  putat  esse  piraci  Puam,  TO  dldciKTCKOV,  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutus,  soluius,  at  tent  ns, 
breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  docendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  oft'endit  in  Tcr- 
tulliano:  nihi  (ITL^ELKTLKOV  quod  vidimus  in  Hierouymn:  nihil  opcrosum,  quod  in  Hilario: 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Angustino,  atque  etiam  ChrysoBtomo:  nihil  Isocraticos  numeros, 
ant  Lysis  compositioncm  redolens  quod  est  in  Gregorio  Naziair/.eno,  sed  tutus  est  in  e\pli- 
canda  re."  (Opp.  8.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Prcefatio  Editionia  Benedictiivr,  $  I,  v.  2,  ;>.  2:t.) 
}  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  is  very  evident  in  all  the  writings  of  S.  Atha- 
nasius, especially  in  his  Contra  Gentea,  and  hiB  De  Incarnation* '■ : — "Die  der  Mahnrede  <l<  s 
Clemens  Alexandi  inns /,u  (Jrunde  liegemle  Idee  des  Logos  ist  in  zwei  apologfltUohen  Jagend' 
■Chrtften  des  heillgen  Athanasius  (a.  :tl9):  Oratio  Cmitrn  Qtnttt  De  Incarnation-  Virbi,  umstiind 
lieher  etugefnhrl  und  nfther  entwiekelt."  (See  QtttMthtt  der  apologetiachm  nmi  pni.miachen 
Literatur  der  Chriatliclien  Theologie,  von  Dr.  Karl  Werner,  K  rater  Band,  5$  47— 48,  p.  166—171.) 
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He  seems  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the 
Sim  of  the  world  :  that  He,  and  He  alone,  could  melt  men's 
hearts,  and  draw  them  off  the  horrors  of  idolatry  and  the 
follies  of  Greek  mythology.  His  "  Oratio  de  Incarnatione 
VerH"  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the  former  discourse.  His 
X>olemics  against  the  Arians,  his  apologies,  his  letters,  and  the 
history  of  the  Arian  question  which  he  sent  to  the  monks, — all 
his  main  writings  on  theology,  breathe  one  spirit,  speak  of  one 
object,  pursue  one  end,  maintain  one  cause,  and  that  is,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  life's  energies  were 
absorbed,  for  this  he  wrote,  fought,  suffered,  and  died.* 

And  thus  was  one  splendid  career  dedicated  to  carrying  out 
one  aim.  Just  as  the  Angelical,  in  his  place,  spends  his  life  in 
preparing  for,  and  realizing,  a  scheme  of  Christian  theology,  so 
S.  Athanasius  spent  his  in  displaying,  by  his  writings  and  his 
ceaseless  battlings,  the  one  dogma  of  the  Consubstantiality  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  fixed  that  truth  for  ever ;  there  could  be 
no  mistake  after  Nicaea,  and  the  struggles  which  followed  it. 
He  brought  out  the  Lord  vividly  before  the  consciousness  of 
Christendom  :  he  caused  men  to  think  of  Him,  to  write  of  Him, 
to  defend  Him,  to  elicit  the  Church's  mind  concerning  Him — in 
one  word,  to  prepare  materials  for  a  work  which  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  himself,  that  is,  for  a  scientific  exposition — 
fitting  in  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  revelation — of  the 
claims  of  our  Lord's  divinity  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  world.f 
.  Now  what  is  there  in  common  between  S.  Anthony,  and  S. 
Athanasius,  and  the  Angelical,  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  them  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Prince  of  Theologians, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  owes  anything  to,  or  is  connected  in 
any  way  with,  a  Solitary  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  or  with  the 
hero  of  a  battle  which  was  waged  so  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  his  time  ?% 


*  Werner  says  of  the  De  ImemmaHotm:  "Blue  raaaaamfinhlnginndfl  Bntwlokehmg  «i«-r 
ehrlatlichen  Lenre  von  der  Menechwerdnng  Gottea  and  von  der  BrMeunej  darefa  Chriataa 
llndet  aleh  in  der  .  .  .  Bchrifl  dei  beiligen  Athanaaiwa.  fti  fiMenMMMM  ParM,  etnen 
der  Bchonaten  and  enepreehendaten  Behriftdankmale  welehe  <las  ohrlaUiehe  Alterthnm  uns 
Qberlieferl  bat  Atbanaaina  aetel  lien  in  dieaer  Benrifl  ram  Iweeke, an  bewelaen, daai 
Flelachwerdung  dea  Wortea  Gottea  nothwendig,  mogHeb  and  QovibM  wttrdlg  pew 
C  /  Mdem,  8  BO,  p.  :!<«>  :  ('/.  Atoog,  Petroioofc,  |  tf,  />.  W— M>;  also  Andres,  DtU?  Origin*,  de'Prograui 
e  dello  Stato  Attuale  d'ogni  Letteraiura,  Tom.  PI,  p.  69 — ~'l.) 

t  His  principal  works  are  Tom.  I.,  Patrolog.  Orac,  Vol.  XXV.,-  his  Oratio  Contra  Gents*,  p. 
5—96;  Oratio  De  Incarnation*  Verbi,  p.  96—198;  Apologia  Contra  Arianos,  p.  248—410;  De  Drcretis 
Moaner  si/nodi,  />.  4 ir>— 476.  Then,  Tom.  ii.:— Quaiator  Oraakmaa  ObaJre  dr1tme»,  />.  IS— dM;  l* 
.Sfi/m>./  Vita  S.  Antonii.  ;>.  a:n—975;  De  Incarnatione  tt  Contra  Arianos,  p.  985- 

Contra  JpoJHnarkm,  w>.  //..  /,.   mm— 1166;  De  DrinitaU  it  Spirit*  8m*o,  />.   lltl— M 
nnmeroua  apologtea,  and  letters,  and  Inatrnotiona  tomonka  and  othera,  are  all  IlledwM 
aame  burning  aptril  of  ehampionahip of  Chriatianity.  abowiog  the  inner  spirit  of  i 
telling  us  at  thndaj  what  a  eonanming  lire  of  lora  bad  been  111  spin  that  great  heart  o 

He  who  win  ild  learn  that   theolog]  is  no  mere  ahst  raet  ion.  and  that   (Joel's  honour  is  uot  a  mete 
aoholaatiO  anbtlety,  mlghl  read  with  profll  the  works  of  Athan;.- 

t  Thfl  hlflnenec  of  man  ones  man  is  simply  the  power  of  principle  which  acta,  aa  lightning 

thishes  from  one  cloud  to  another,  through  its  own  inherent   power.     Men  are  not  separn- 
lnueh  hv  vears,  occupations,  or  cinuniMancos,  as  by  niotive-principU's  of  action.     A  man  who 
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As  one  golden  cord  can  run  through  beads  of  silver,  pearl, 
and  lapis-lazuli,  each  keeping  its  own  shape  and  colour,  each 
different  from  each,  and  yet  all  dependent  on  and  held  together 
by  the  single  thread — so  with  the  master-heroes  of  Christianity. 
Anthony,  in  the  midst  of  the  swarming  devils  of  the  East, 
scared  by  terrific  visions  and  scourged  by  the  ministers  of  hell, 
ever  in  agony  with  the  fiend,  ever  battling  with  his  flesh,  is 
essentially  the  great  wrestler  of  Christianity.  With  him,  it 
was  "  violence"  which  bore  away  the  prize.  His  mighty  work 
for  humanity  was  to  combat  and  to  die,  and  then  to  be  the  pat- 
tern man  of  Christian  heroism,  and  to  read  to  a  future  world 
the  lesson  of  a  life.  Though  no  one,  save  perhaps  Elias,  ever 
exerted  so  great  a  sway,  still,  it  was  not  by  learning — of  which 
he  knew  but  the  name,  nor  by  science — of  which  he  was  abso- 
lutely ignorant,  that  he  was  to  impress  the  consciences  of  men  ; 
but  it  was  by  the  great  example  of  his  unwearied  and  entire 
abandonment  of  himself  to  Christ.*  Blot  out  S.  Anthony's  life, 
and  his  whole  influence  has  gone.  His  "  Life"  is  his  "  Summa 
Theological  His  course  is  marked  at  every  turn  by  the  dog- 
matic principle  ;  and  the  wealth  of  moral  and  positive  teaching 
enshrined  in  his  career,  energizing  in  it  and  practically  realized 
by  it,  was  afterwards  cast  into  system  by  the  theologian.  What 
is  the  "Summa  Theological  after  all,  but  the  grand  principles 
of  Anthony's  life,  seized,  expanded,  arranged,  and  thrown  into 
the  symmetry  of  scientific  order  ?  Is  there  not  a  striking 
relation  between  the  two  ? — are  they  not  as  nearly  connected 
as  practice  is  allied  to  theory  ?  And  if  they  be  so  intimately 
bound  up,  are  they  not  strung  together  upon  one  simple  thread 
or  principle  ?  That  which  gives  unity  to  the  manifold  splen- 
dour of  the  lives  of  the  great  Church  heroes,  is  this  abiding 
fact — that  they  abandoned  their  entire  being  to  an  intense  per- 
sonal love  of  Christ.f     They  may  be  moulded  and  changed,  and 


really  loves  Christ  is  in  far  more  intimate  union  with  S.  Anthony,  8.  Atliauasius,  ami  S.  Thomas, 
than  lie  is  with  his  next-door  neighbour,  nay,  even  with  his  own  brother  or  his  child,  it  thai 
brother  or  child  has  abandoned  the  principle  upon  which  Christian  love  is  founded,  as  it  is  tin- 
only  bond  which  can  biud  men  in  harmony  together  for  any  length  of  time. 

*  It  was  the  "follow  me"  of  Christ  that  acted  with  such  manic  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies of  the  Church.  In  fact  a  few  simple  words  heard  some  times  by  accident  in  the  "  (i  on  pel '' 
have  done  more  for  the  world  thau  all  the  Hcientitic  pedantry  of  pretention*  learning  has  been 
able  to  effect  with  years  of  toil.    S.John  Chryeootom  calls  the  abandonment  of  all  thii 

fmssess  Christ  fully— "  philoaophia  a  (,'hrixtn  WUrodtUta "— ' '  the  philosophy  introduced  by  Christ." 
n  fact,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Bernard,  Cassian,  and  others,  insist  that  our  Lord  Himself,  and  then  the 
Apostles,  bv  their  example,  int  rodnced  the  action  of  monastic  heroism  into  Christ  ian  societ\. 
(See,  besides,  Mark,  A'.,  21,  29,  30;  Matth.  XIX.,  II,  Xl'lll..  »'.  .in,.  II..  14,  IS,  TV.,  B,  M,  33,  37.) 

t  Thus  we  find  that  the  nearer  men  lived  to  primitive  times,  the  more  they  approached  in 
their  lives  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life: — "  on  ponrrait  meme  afflrnier,"  sa\  ■  nontalembert, 

"que  pendant  les  trois  premiers  sii'des  tons  les  chrctiens  garderenl  un  certain  caraeten 
liionastiipie.  lis  ctaient  austcrcs  et  rigtde*  jonqnc  dan.s  la  » -renile  dr  lenr  t..i  el  la  jiiine  anient- 
ile  leur  ent  honsiasine.  lis  restaient  purs  an  fond  de  la  corruption  uni\  erselle,  Leiirvic  elait 
plus  on  nioins  cache  an  sein  de  la  societe  paienne.  lis  ctaient  de  ce  vieiiv  monde  comme  n'en 
etant  pas.     .    .     .     Et  parmi  eux,  d'ailleurs,  il  s'en  est   ton  jours  trou\e  un  nraud   nomhrc  <pie   hi 

font  de  la  pet  lection  rameiiait  a  ['abnegation  des  pi  emier.s  jours."    (Les  Moines  cf  Occident,  Tom* 
rentier,  IAv.  II. ,  p.  48.) 
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formed  into  different  shapes,  yet  one  thing  is  ever  the  same  in 
all — the  risking  of  this  life,  and  all  it  offers,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  Jesus  crucified.  This  was  the  grand  work  performed 
for  the  world  by  Anthony — he  burnt  into  men's  minds,  for  all 
time  to  come,  by  the  splendours  of  his  majestic  solitary  life,  a 
living  picture  of  passionate  deyotednesa  towards  the  [ncarnate 
"Word.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to  write  upon,  and 
expound  in  theory,  the  high  principles  of  heroic  sacrifice  ;  but 
to  put  them  into  practice  is  a  far  more  difficult  task.*  A  high 
courage,  a  divine  self,  forget  fulness,  a  giant  energy  of  purpose, 
a  heart  throbbing  with  love  and  chivalry,  a  heroism  beyond  all 
words, — this  all  men  must  fee] — must  have  animated,  during 
ninety  years,  the  entire  moral  and  intellectual  system  of  the 
great  Solitary  of  the  Eastern  desert. 

It  was  this  principle  which  the  Angelical  had  in  common  with 
S.  Anthony — a  supreme  and  personal  intimacy  with  Jesus 
(Moist.  True,  all  holy  men  love  our  Lord,  He  is  their  King 
and  Master;  yet  still  the  intense  heart-attachment  to  Him,  as 
to  a  living,  breathing  friend,  a  real  possessor  of  the  heart  which 
beats  and  of  the  brain  which  energizes — so  personal,  so 
intimate,  that  He  can  be  almost  seen  with  the  eyes,  and  almost 
spoken  to  with  the  tongue  ;  so  real,  that  His  presence  satisfies 
all  the  longings  of  the  restless  human  spirit — such  a  Love  as 
this,  so  marked  and  so  intense,  absorbing  into  itself  all  other 
interests,  seems  to  be  special  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  whose 
course  has  run  in  the  direction  of  monastic  life.f 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  already  upon  this  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  Benedictine  Rule.  No  love,  except  a  personal 
love  of  Christ  hanging  in  all  His  beauty  on  the  Cross,  is  strong 
enough  to  attract  men  into  the  wilderness,  or  to  urge  them  to 
throw  up  all  that  nature  prizes  most,  to  gain  that  love  without 
impediment.  To  worship  Christ,  to  make  Him  first  and  last  in 
all  things,  to  realize  Him  and  see  Him  in  all  men — such  is  the 

*  Prlgerto  shows  very  powerfully  how  the  Angelical,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practtee.  onder- 
stood  the  principles  in  question: — "Lasciossl  oonsumnr  come  holocausto  dal  fnoco  deldiTino 
amore  secondo  la  sentenza  « 1  i  ltd  medesliiio  da  <■**<>  mm  men  pratieata,  one  gindieata  espi  i 
del  perfotto  Religioso:  cum  oatae  raod  habet,  oamc  oMod  ririt,  om kt  iji«"i  aeptt,  /'-"  remit,  aoto- 
fiiistiini  r.si :  poione  a  simigUanaa  dell'holocauato,  one  tutto  ardeva  e  riducoTasi  al  ntente  In 
honor  di  Dio,  oos)  egli  taJmente  B'aoceee  del  <li\  im>  amore,  ehe,  per  near  !<•  sue  parole, 
mom  mm"  Ipttus  remanterit,  aedamati,  a  guisa  delTApostolo,  ohe  francamente dicea:  vivo  io  noa  pia 
lo.  ma  in  me  steaso  viye  Christo;  pocendo  egli  one  ooai  altaoeente  parlavaool  medeaimo  ApVm- 
tolo  glorlarsi  e  <lir«- :  tfon  tmtm  <nui,,<  aUqttid  footd  aoram,  •/'  -jfU'it  OkrUhu."    (Lib.  II., 

Cup.  I.,  n.  Ki,  p.  70.) 

t  Sec   how.  as  lias  been  shown  in  another  plan-,  in  early  years  the  Angelical  abandoned  his 

entire  intelligence  to  Christ:— "Per  la  qua!  <'"s:i  restito  ehe  fa  del  sacro  habito,  non  rotoa 
pensare,  ne  parlar  d'altro  ehe  del  sno  amato  Blgnore;  e  se  aocadera,  ehe  oelle  oomonloon- 
Teraationl  a'introdnoessc  qnalohe  ragionamento.  ehe  non  fosse  di  Mo,  egli  Immediatamente  al 

partiva.    in  tal    nianicra.    uiostrando.  ehe   simiirlianti  diseorsi  ad  esso    Don  appartem-\  a 
era  sno detto  familiare,  ehe  mm  sapea  capire,  como  tin  H 

lei  sno  Bignore."     1 1  • 

written  lis  the  Angelical,  beginning  thus:— 

••  '/'■  Has  Carwn  Jem  videat  mtn»,  wsqwe  rtqnirnt  .■ 
DWgal  a/eohw,  o»  laudet,  i  "    etc 
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teaching  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  It  is  the 
spark  of  living  fire  in  his  Rule,  and  lends  to  it  its  special 
character,  and  forms  the  explanation  of  its  wide-spread 
success.* 

Here,  then,  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Thomas  met,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ ;  here  their  souls  seem  to  mingle,  and  are  lost ; 
here  is  the  secret  of  their  heroism  and  the  key  to  all  their 
influence. 

And  there  is  a  more  intimate  relationship  of  master  and 
disciple  between  the  two  than  at  first  sight  may  be  supposed. 
In  proportion  as  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  S.  Benedict, 
in  that  same  proportion  S.  Anthony  was  his  master.  The 
energy  of  Eastern  monasticism  sprung  from  S.  Anthony ; 
Athanasius  was  his  disciple,  especially  in  his  chivalrous  per- 
sonal love  of  Jesus  ;  S.  Athanasius  introduced  the  principles 
of  S.  Anthony  into  Rome  ;  the  family  of  S.  Benedict  was 
impressed  by  the  splendid  heroism  which  surrounds  a  life  of 
abandonment  to  Christ,f  and  it  was  simply  the  traditions  of 
Athanasius  which  induced  the  boy  Benedict  to  fly  away  from 
the  world,  and  bury  himself  in  solitude,  to  live  to  God  alone. 
The  spirit  of  S.  Benedict  is  identical,  in  its  main  features,  with 
the  spirit  of  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Athanasius  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Angelical,  if  it  was  Benedictine  in  anything,  showed 
itself  above  all  else  in  his  sensitive  love  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
of  God.  He,  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed  that  love  in  its 
fullest  intensity.  So  much,  indeed,  did  he  realize  our  Lord's 
presence,  that  Christ  absolutely  spoke  to  him  from  the  Cross, 
and  conversed  with  him  as  a  friend  converses  with  his  friend.^ 

Thus  the  man  of  heroic  pattern,  S.  Anthony,  manifests  the 
power  of  Christ  in  his  marvellous  life  ;  S.  Athanasius  shows 
him  forth  by  his  chivalrous  battling  in  His  cause  and  foi  His 
honour  in  the  concrete  world  amongst  the  din  and  noise  of  men  ; 

*  See  Vol  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XL,  p.  —  ;  also  the  note,  p.  .  The  principles  ilrawii 
out  in  those  pages,  and  M  much  insisted  <m  a.s  being  creative  in  reaper- 1  of  the  Angelical,  were 

net  of  Western  invention.  Tiie.v  rami-  from  tiic  Kast.  s.  Benedict  hail  been  under  the 
influence  of  Athanasius  and  of  Anthony.  He  does  not  consider  his  Uule  to  he  more  than  an 
introduction  to  their  teaching:  though  he  certainly  seized  the  master-principle  and  made  it 
his  own,  and  expounded  it  with  power. 

f  Parmi  Irs  grandes  maiBons  qni  donnaiunt  l'exomple  de  cette  transformation  chrrtienne 
du  patriciat  romain  il  faut  surtout  signaler  la  jmt$  AniAa,  qui  .  .  .  seinhle  a  voir  >  n- 
hi  plus  riche  et  la  plus  puissant  <•  de  Some  I  la  tin  da  i\  e.  siecle.  Elle  comptait  alom  pal  D 
memhres  le  faniciix  Anicius  rVtroiiius  I'rohus  .  .  .  I'etronius,  liit.selrm  rjitchfucs 
uns,  moine  avant  d'etre  eveque  de  Bologue.  Kile  derail  prodnire  plus  tanl  hs  deal  plus 
grands  pcrsonnages  de   l'histoirc   1 lastiqiie.  saint    lJenoil    et    saint    Qregoire  le  (iranrl:   <t   dee 

ion  les  dens  ploi  ilmatrei  doeteun  do  I'Ooeiaent,  saint  Jerome  el  saint  Augustin.  oelehraienl  e 
l'envi  la  gloire  d'une  race  oil  tout  le  monde  ■emblait  naltre  consul,  mala  qui  trail  donne 
encore  plus  de  vierges  au  Christ  que  do  consuls  a  la  republiquo."  (Lea  Moines  cF Occident,  Tome 
Premier,  Lit.  III.,  p.  148.) 

t  DouhtlosH  llji'  experience  *>t*  thfl  flnfjlllnal.  in  his  relation  with  the  sacred  lininamt  v  oJ Our 
Lord,  urged  him  to  write  ae  he  did  regarding  11    Prigerlo  says:—"Lascio  seritto.  die  la 

1  issiina  hitmanita  rli  ChiistO  serve,  a  noi  rli   guldl    J»i   cimduri snllevariie  alia   considerations 

dells  hivinita  in  cni  principalmente  la  divotiom Delate;  e che  questerirta  porta  eH'anima 

Hpiritiialo   allcrre/.zn,  t  ill  Niche    per  accident  <     la  in.  -  I  1 1  i.i  .  in    ricordarsi  rlelle    proprr-    cnlpe,    cllO 

pi'irii.  ae  1 1  ma  1 1  compunta  e  oontrita."    {Lib.  it    '••)■■  tl ,  ».  IS,  i>.  7B.) 
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whilst  the  Angelical,  possessed  of  the  very  same  spirit,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  source,  manifests  the  power  of  his  Master  in 
the  order  of  abstraction,  conceiving,  through  His  assistance,  the 
splendid  scheme  of  Salvation  ;  drawing  principles  and  tradi- 
tions from  the  life  of  Anthony,  and  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  most  perfectly  organized  system 
of  religion  which  has  ever  been  presented  before  the  mind 
of  men. 

Three  saints  as  different  in  their  natural  characters  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  as  can  be  well  conceived, 
namely  :  the  Solitary  of  the  wilderness,  the  ecclesiastical 
Politician  of  the  city,  and  the  Student  of  the  schools — Example, 
Practice,  and  Theory — all  harmonize  with  exquisite  perfection, 
through  the  overpowering  mastery  of  one  simple  principle, 
which  taught  them  to  abandon  all  things,  that  they  might  grasp 
and  possess  one  only  treasure — the  personal  love  of  Christ  the 
Incarnate  Word.* 

*  These  most  Important  words  of  8.  Benedict  show,  with  luminous  evidence,  how  intimately 
his  spirit  was  hound  up  with  the  mouastiolsm  of  the  East.  If  his  master-principle  of  life  had 
noi  been  the  personal  love  of  Christ  he  could  not  have  written  thus:  after  speaking  of  the 
scopo  of  his  Rule,  he  says:—"  Cseterum  ad  perfeetlonem  conversationis  qui  f'estinant,  sunt  doc- 
trinee  sanctorum  Patrum,  quarum  observatlo  perduc.it  heminem  ad  oelsttudlnem  perfectionla, 
.  .  .  Quls  liber  Sanelonim  Catholicorum  Patrum  hoc  nou  resonat  ut  recto  cursu  perveniamus 
ad  Creatorem  nostrum.  Nee  non  et  Collationes  Patrum,  et  instituta,  et  vita  eorum  .  .  ." 
Then,  as  if  his  spirit  was  meant  to  lead  to  theirs,  he  says: — "  Quisquis  ereo  ad  pat  nam  coeles- 
tem  test  Inas,  hano  minimam  Inchoationis  Regulaui  descriptain,  adjuvautc  Christo,  pertice,  etc." 
(S.  Benedicti,  in  lieg.,  Cap.  LXXIJL) 


CHAPTER    IV. 


S.    THOMAS    AND    S.   BASIL. 


PART    II. 

The  high  principles  of  Christianity  which  manifested  them- 
selves to  mankind  in  the  desert-saint,  Anthony,  and  the  world- 
saint,  Athanasius,  were  too  noble  and  too  full  of  divine  fire  not 
to  work  their  way  into  many  earnest  hearts.  The  desires  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  the  spirit,  when  once  these  principles 
possess  a  man,  are,  like  dross,  gradually  burnt  out,  and  in  their 
place  the  power  of  sacrifice  and  the  vigour  of  devotedness  take 
hold  of,  and  transform  miserable  clay  into  something  like  a 
resemblance  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified.* 

Though  we  must  now  quit  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  we  cannot 
leave  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  displayed  them- 
selves there  so  masterfully.  For  they  were  in  fact  the  lever- 
powers  of  the  earth.  They  seem,  looking  on  the  most 
distinguished  exponents  of  them,  to  have  travelled  steadily 
westward.  The  great  strategic  centre-cities  of  Christian 
illumination,  as  the  faith  spreads  through  the  darkness  of  pagan 
night,  throw  out  their  bright  comfortable  rays  across  a  world 
black  with  immoralities  and  wearied  by  the  contentions  of 
Christian  Churches.t     Antioch,  Caesarea,  Neocajsarea,  Constan- 


*  S.  Gregory  expresses  this  devoteduess  in  the  following  lines:— 

"  Bradtor,  noo  sine  pnunti  ipe.  Inter  enrrend membra  protenden*, 

Christum  hahcns  pro atllatu, Christ  urn  pro  rohore  pro  opihus  amplissimiH: 

Qui  mini  et  perspicaces  oculos  et  prosperoa  eorsua  pnestat. 

Mine  ipso  onines  vana  ludihria  sunt  mortales, 

Et  mortui  viventes,  fad.idi  pcccatis. 

Neque  enim  sine  aere  vidisti  volantem  avem; 

Neque  sine  aqua  maris  cursor  natavit  delnhiuus. 

85c  nee  sine  Christo  niortalis  pedem  aUollit." 

(Opp.  8.  Qregoril  Thcologi,  Tom.  I.,  Prcef.  General.,  p.  130; 
PatroUtg.  Orate,  Vol.  XXXV.) 
t  "The  disorders  of  Christendom,  and  especially  of  the  East,  and  still  more  of  Asia  Minor, 
were  so  great  in  Basil's  day,  that  a  heathen  spectator  might  have  foretold  tin-  total  overthrow 
of  the  Church.  8o  violent  a  convulsion  never  has  been  experienced  m  Christendom  tinee,  not 
even  in  the  times  of  8.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  8.  Pins  tlie  Fifth;  it  would  almost  nmh 
it  Hie  powers  of  evil,  foreseeing  what  the  kingdom  ot  Hie  saints  would  he.  when  onee  healheu 
persecution  ceased,  were  making  a  final  I'll'cirl  to  destroy  it.  In  \sia  Minor  the  Chiirrh  was 
almost  without  form,  and  '  void  wad  empty;  *  religioni  uiterestB  were  reduced,  Mil  u.i..  i..a 
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tinople,  Athens — all  these  great  foci  of  wickedness,  of  commerce, 
and  of  letters,  were  in  turn  blessed  with  the  presence  of  men 
filled  with  the  inebriating  love  of  Christ,  and  bearing  in  their 
hearts  yearnings  and  aspirations  which  so  far  transcended  tin- 
dreams  of  the  noblest  of  pagans,  as  the  glory  of  hearen  surpasses 
the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

At  present  we  are  to  consider  the  two  Roman  provinces  of 
Pontns  and  Cappadocia.  To  the  North-East,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  lies  Pontus,  stretching  down  to  Colchis  ami 
Greater  Armenia.  Its  inhabitans  are  formed  of  many  different 
tribes,  speaking  many  different  tongues,  Greek  cities,  busy 
marts  of  commerce,  are  dotted  all  along  the  coast.  Neocaesarea, 
a  large  and  beautiful  city,  is  its  capital.*  To  the  South  of 
Pontus  is  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  province,  but  for  the  most 
part  rough,  wild,  and  sterile.  Here  the  Romans  came  and 
settled,  and  eventually  established  great  military  towns  ; 
CaBsarea  soon  vied  with  Tyana  and  Comana. 

In  these  two  divisions  the  population  was  made  up  of  a 
fusion  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  races.  The  country  was 
steeped  in  the  most  brutalized  idolatry.  "  Ma  "  was  the  ruling 
goddess.  Her  temple  was  at  Comana,  on  the  Iris.  It  is 
sufficient  to  hint  that  Strabo  calls  this  town  a  small  Corinth,  on 
account  of  the  thousands  of  infamous  women  who  carried  on 
the  "  sacred  rites."  As  may  be  imagined,  the  men  dwindled 
into  effeminacy ;  and  mental  hallucination,  fanaticism,  and 
madness  were  the  natural  issue  of  immorality  of  life.f  Sensual 
debauchery,  slashing  the  body  with  knives,  spilling  human 
blood,  and  the  worship  of  fire,  were  amongst  the  religious 
practices  of  the  i>eople. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  crime  and  prostitution,  the  steady 
light  of  the  New  Covenant  shone  with  its  spotless  splendour 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus  will  ever  be  memorable,  in  the  Chris- 
tian mind,  as  the  birthplaces  respectively  of  S.  Emmelia  and 


state  of  chaos,  and  Basil  seems  to  have  been  the  principle  of  troth  and  order,  divinely  formed, 
divinely  raised  up,  tor  harmonising  the  discordant  elements,  and  bringing  them  to  the  unity 
Of  laid)  anil  love."     (Newman's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  Chap.  111..  />.  Hi) 

■•Asia  Anterior  remained  one  of  tlie  brightest  .jewels  in  the  Koinan  territorial  crown. 
being  hlesscd  abOTO  Other  lands  with  natural  beauty,  inexhaustible  r.som  ces.  and  abundant  •• 
Of  population,  and  was.  morco\er.  the  great  industrial  workshop  of  the  empire,  lit  re.  in  the 
countries  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  ('aria,  which  together  with  a  pari  of  Phrygia  fonm 
Koinan  province  of  Asia,  tive  hundred  cities  arose,  all  richly  endowed  with  works  oj  ail 
public  buildings,  and  monuments  of  various  kinds.  Later  on.  t  here  win-  reokoned  i 
least  one  thousand  cities,  if  the  smaller  towns  were  thrown  into  the  computat ion."  (The 
■nil  the  Jew,  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  Pol  /..  Boal  /..  p.  |S— UL     Darnell's  translation.) 

t  There  were  several  other  important  templet  besides  the  one  at  Coniana.    There  was  on« 
dedicated  to  Sena  at  Venasa.  with  Us  three  thousand  hierodouli:  another  at  Cub;: 
to  a  noon-god  called  .Men-IMiarnac.     It  \\a-  in   his  name   that   the  sovereigns  of  Pontus  swore 
their  most  Important  oaths.     The  god  .hums  was  worshipped  very  ext. 

as  well  as  in  Syria    and    Albania.     The    city    of   Zela,  in   Pontus.  was   a    stronghold    ol    l\ 
Worship-      Her.    ua>  1. 1    bt-    found    the    famous    temple    ot    Anailis   and   othel    I  with 

their  attendant  priests  and  tempte-sei  •  '-tUUe  ami  J>  i 

p.  :i~~— :n8.) 
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her  gifted  husband, — the  parents  of  S.  Basil  the  Great.  This 
columnal  Father  sprang  from  a  race  of  Christian  athletes,  who 
had  known  how  to  brave  hunger,  cold,  and  exile  out  of  love  of 
the  Crucified,  and  who,  in  reward  of  their  high  courage,  had 
received  miraculous  protection  from  the  hand  of  God.*  Basil's 
father  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  learning;  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  and  both 
mother  and  father  loved  God  with  all  that  force  and" tenderness 
of  heart  which  throw  a  glow  of  heroism  over  the  whole  character 
of  men's  lives,  f  ( 

The  influence  of  such  parents  was  not  without  its  effect. 
They  had  ten  children  ;  three  were  made  bishops  ;  four  of  them 
for  certain,  and  most  probably  all  of  them,  were  saints ;  one 
died  in  infancy  ;  Basil  became  Doctor  of  the  universal  Church  ; 
Macrina  was  a  saint,  possessing  all  her  brother's  energy  of 
character,  combined  with  a  woman's  gentleness  of  heart ; 
Naucratius,  abandoning  all  things,  buried  himself  in  a  thick 
wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  charity  ;X  8.  Peter  became  a  monk,  and  then 
Abbot ;  and  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  eloquent  theologian^  was 
famed  for  his  simple  love  of  God.  This  family,  living  in  the 
very  centre,  of  Asiatic  corruption,  not  only  cast  a  pure  and 
strong  light  into  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it,  but,  even 
at  this  hour,  through  the  writings  of  some,  and  the  example  of 
others,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  thinking 
men. 

8.  Basil  the  Great,  as  he  not  only  possesses  splendid  natural 
endowments,  but  also  the  commanding  and  rigid  self-control  of 
a  governing  mind,  naturally  forms  the  centre  of  this  glorious 
group  of  Christian  saints.  |      He  may  not  be  gifted  with  the 

*"Receperunt  se  in  quamdam  Pouticorura  montium  Hilvam,  panda  adliibitis  fa 
aoeiis  et  vietus  niiuistris.  In  hoc  exilio  septem  annoa  et  aliqusuito  ampllua  nib din  vixerunt, 
pluviis,  algoribus  et  frigoribus  expositi,  ab  omnibus  vita)  comtuodis,  ab  aniiciB  et  omiii 
imminum  societato  remoti.  Bed  Chmtua  in  eoruin  solatium  eoneeaaa  oltm  laraelitia  miraeola 
renovavit  ...  a  Deo  summa  illius  potential  nducia,  auaviorem  cibmo  postularunt, 
vel  ex  avibus  in  aere  volitantibus,  vel  e  feris,  f|um  in  montibus  errabant.  Vi\  locuti  orant, 
cum  eorum  pedibua  accidit  obsonium  spoute  oblatum,  cervi  mirai  magnitudinis 
Ex  his  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  verbis  perspieitur  non  unius  diei  cibum  line  miiaeulo  provisum  eia 
fuiaae;  sed  ad  septem  exilii  anuoa  miuua  commode  miraculum  extendit  Papebrochiua."  (Vid. 
Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tarn.  I.,  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  $  3,  p.  7;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

t  Marano  says  of  8.  Emmelia:— "  Hrec  libenter  matriraonio  virginitatem  praetuliaaet.  Sed 
.  .  .  ut  vitaret  pericula  oh  siiiniuaTii  \tiiustatem  imiiiimiitia  (plurimi  enim  illius  imptiaa 
ambibaut,  nonnulli  etiam  raptum  meditari  videl>autur)  ad  matrimonii  portuin  confugit."  ( Opp. 
B.  Hasilii,  Tom.  I..  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  2  4,  p.  7;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

%  Hi-  appears  to  have  been  the  st  gifted  of  all  the  family:—"  Is  post  Basilimn  n.it it  maxi- 

iiiiih,  niiia  qnadam  indole,  et  oorporia  ranuatata  ac  rlrlbua  el  oeleruato,  el  ezlBala  ad  omnia 
habilitate  essterla  pnaatabat    Bed  earn  uimiiiii  aaaeentua  eaaet  viceaimum  aeenudam,  ac  publlea 

elo<|iiciitia-  sua-  speciniina  dc-dissot    .     .     .     Hiihiit  ilium  divina-  gratia)  dOtlO  fast  idiom  inuiiili,  a<; 

omnihiis  rcitus  suis  luojectia  .  .  .  ad aoUtariam  ae  panperem  vltam  magno  anirai  ardore 
aociirrit."  (Marano,  in  Vita  8.  Basilii,  Opp.  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  \  3,  p.  14;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol. 
2  XIX.) 

I  Boeiaaee,  Hist.  Eocles.,  Lib.  IV.,  Chap.  XXVI.,  p.  535;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol  LXV1I.) 

||  His  character  come*  out  in  liis  writings:— -"ipse  mi.i  Beae  iii  aeriptia  ae  pnaaertiin  in 

epistolis  miriflee  depingit.    illius  graritaa  et  eonetaiitlii  □ tuliis  faatua  el   superb 

battir,  aed  demonatral  Gregoriai  nemlneni  ab  boe  Titio  uagia  aliennm  rtifaae  qnam  Baaillnm, 
qui  in   li  i-iosus  ijuidem  dcosculari,  dedlguebatur.     Krat  illiua  aeveritas summa  benignitatl 
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versatility  and  political  finesse  of  Athanasius  ;  but  he  has  all 
that  iron  in  his  will  which  made  S.  Anthony  so  sublime  a  figure 
in  the  desert.  He  may  not  boast  8.  Anthony's  toughness  of 
constitution  ;  but  he  is  certainly  endowed  with  all  his  heroism 
of  soul.  Basil  had  not  only  to  contend  against  many  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  had  not  only  to  suffer  countless  disap- 
pointments, but  he  had  also  to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  <>f 
a  foe  more  enervating  and  more  wearing  than  most  antagonists 
— a  sickly  body,  worn  to  a  shadow  by  penance,  fever,  and  dis- 
ease* A  man  of  robust  health  can  endure  a  vast  amount  of 
punishment ;  but  it  is  only  a  saint,  one  supported  on  Christ's 
Cross  itself,  who,  when  borne  down  by  a  flagging  body,  or 
oppressed  by  an  unhealthy  liver,  is  able  to  keep  an  even  coun- 
tenance, and  fight  on  without  shrinking  in  the  battle.  Basil's 
life  was  short,  but  full.  He  died  at  fifty  ;  he  was  not  made 
bishop  till  forty  ;  at  forty-six  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth  ;  at  forty- 
five  he  declared  himself  to  be  an  old  man.  Forty  years  of  pre- 
paration, ten  of  public  service,  death,  and  then  a  glorious  name 
throughout  the  Church,  as  a  firm  and  strong  column,  and  as  a 
steady  and  unswerving  light — such  was  the  career  of  the  great 
S.  Basil.  / 

He  was  formed  into  the  mighty  saint  he  was,  principally  by 
two  powerful  influences.  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Athanasius  seem 
to  meet  in  him  and  blend.  True,  he  had  never  seen  Athanasius,f 
but  he  had  upon  him  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
His  tender  soul  had  been  carefully  trained  by  his  sainted  grand- 
mother Macrina.  He  himself  declares  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  swerved  in  the  faith  which  he  had  received  from  her ; 
and  that  the  light  which  she  had  so  carefully  kindled  in  his 
youthful  mind,  served  him  as  a  sure  guide  through  all  the  fogs 

perata,  ita  tit  IllltU  vel  pertemiis  risus  laudatio  esaet,  et  silentium  objurgatio.  Non  lepidua 
quldam  erat.  et  tacetus  aut  circuinforaneus;  scd  t'atctur  Gregorius  ucraiuem  in  coetibus  jucun- 
dlorem  ft  in  narrando  featrviorem  extltiaae:  nemlnem  in  Jbeaudo  argutiorem  ft  in  objurgando 
leuiorem."  (Marano,  in  Vita,  Opp.  8.  Basilh,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XL.,  i  2,  p.  161;  Patrolog.  Groec,  Vol. 
XXIX.) 

*  His  letters  show  bow  acutely  he  suffered  all  his  life  long:— "Quo  in  statu  dcpiehemlerit 
mis  vir  probus  Isaaccs,  ipse  tibi  melius  enarrabit .  licet  lingua  illius  par  DOB  sit.  ut  tragice  expo- 
uat  qua'  uiajuieiu  in  inodmn  patlebar:  tautaerat  moibi  ma^nitudo.  Ned  t amen  quid  verisimile 
sit,  quisquis  me  vel  paululum  novit,  perspieeie  potest.     Nam.  si  dum  viilehar  valere,  iis.  quorum 

deaperatur  aalua.  lnfirmiox  eram,  quatta (n-morbo  foerim  oogDoaoora  lieet.    (juanquani  oporto- 
bat  (da  enini  veniam  febri  inept ienti).  cum  mihl  morbus  secundum  naturam  esaet,  in  bac  habitua 
mutatione  nunc  matin  jnaclai  issiuia  valetudine  eonstitui."     (Kpi.it.    <    \  \  \ 
Aomoast  Opp.  &  Hasilii,  Tom.  TV.  Kpitt   OUu.  II..  />.  .vr»;  Patrol,,,,.   <;nrr.,  VoL  XXXII.    See  also 
Spiat  (AAA  17/..  /..  578;   Epist.  CXXXVIIL.  />.  578—582;    JBjrfat  OXL.,  p.  586—590;  JCpisL  ' 
590—591.)    In  fact  he  is  continually  speaking  of  his  weak  condition  of  bealtb. 

I  See  how  S.  Gregory  speaks  of  him!     He  addresses  Ins  audience  at   tbe  end  of  hit 
cent  funeral  oration  on  S.  Iiasil,  and  sa.vs  :— '"  Kncomiuin  mccum  conticite,  alius  aliani  quampiam 

illius  virtutciii  exponentoa,  el  oonquirentoa;  qui  throrda  Inatdetta  kgtalatorem;  qui  rempaUf* 

cam  p'litis,  chitatis  principem.  ae  \clut   conditorein:    plebeil,  modeiatorem  :    litteiaru 

diosi.  pneoeptorem;  nrginea,  pronnbum;  ooniagatas  pudtoitta  magtatruin;  •olitarli,  cum  qui 

vobis  peuuas  addebat  ;   ennobiaci,  judicein  ;    simi>lices.   il  ineris  duceiu  :    spe< 

theologum;    hUarea  tienum:    oalamttiral.  aoJaitnm;    aenee,   baenham;   larenea,  iwsdagogum; 

pauperea,  uurgitorom:  looupletoa,  diapenaatorftm."    (In  Lamden 

goril  Theologl,  /'"»<.  //..  OrxU.  \i  n  ..  S  81,  p.  603;  / 

extract  ahowa  In.w  b.   reasmbtod  8.  Atbana.sius,  ao3  61  (p.  576),  of  the  same  oration  shows  bow 

"il.les  S.  Alltboin. 
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and  mists  of  heresy  by  which  he  was  all  his  life  long  encom- 
passed. Where  was  Macrina  taught  ?  Who  was  her  master  ? — 
It  was  the  great  wonder-worker  S.  Gregory,  who  had  studied 
under  Origen  for  five  years  at  Caesarea.* 

The  parents  of  this  Gregory  were  amongst  the  adorers  of  the 
impure  goddess,  "  Ma."  Whether  they  slashed  themselves  with 
knives,  or  partook  of  the  uncleanliness  of  their  fellow-pagans, 
history  does  not  tell.  They  died  when  the  child  was  young. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  quick,  logical  mind.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  Athens,  Berytus,  and  Caesarea.  He 
studied  Greek  letters  with  ardour.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  he  found  to  be  so  unreasonable,  and  its  teachings  so  full 
of  contradictions,  that,  after  casting  about  for  truth,  he  found 
it  at  last  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  studied  law,  rhetoric,  and 
Latin,  and  proved  that  he  could  have  created  for  himself,  bad 
he  desired  it,  a  brilliant  position  in  the  world.  Origen,  in  281, 
fled  away  from  Alexandria  to  escape  the  persecution,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Caesarea.  f  Gregory  hung  charmed  upon  his 
lips,  till  the  tyranny  of  Maximian  broke  up  his  classes  and 
forced  him  to  fly  again.  Gregory  then  betook  himself  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  astonished  the  debauched  young  men  of  the 
period  by  his  spotlessness  of  Christian  life.}:  Even  as  a  pagan, 
he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  committed  a  grievous  sin.  I le 
was  built  by  God  upright  ;  his  heart  was  by  nature  pure.(S 

Having  learnt  all  he  could  at  Alexandria,  and  having  sur- 
prised the  city  by  a  miracle,  he  returned  to  Caesarea  in  238,  and 
studied  for  two  more  years  under  the  Adamantine.  He  had 
received  by  this  time  a  good  eight  years'  course  of  education.! 

*  S.  Basil  appeals  to  his  having  received  tin-  true  laith  from  Gregory  throngb  Muci  i  11:1  as 
the  strongest  testimony  to  bia  orthodoxy.  Writing  to  tin-  Presbj  ten  of  Neocassarea  in-  aaya:— 
"Nostra-  eutem  fidei  qua  poaeit  illuatnor  esae  probatio,  qnatn  quod  eduoati  lumtunb  evla 
beats  imiiieic.  ei  robtaortal  htaerinani  <iuo  eeieberrimam  Mam, aqua  edoctl  aumua  beaiia- 
«inii  Gregorii  verba,  qajaeumquc  uaque  ad  tpaem  memorial  oontinuatlone  oonaerrata  own  Ipaa 
euatodiebat,  turn  aoe  adbue  mfaiitee  Angebat  e1  Infermabal  pietatia  dogmatibua  .  .  .  atque 
ad hane uaqne boram, gratiaa  EDliia,qa  noevoenvli  roeetione  aanetaad  sui  oognitlonem,  nee 
aermonem  nUum aeimua aawe doetrime  Inimienm  in  oorda  nostra  Intraaee;  neo  animaa  noatraa 
intanii  Arianoruni  hlasphemia  contaminatas  unquaiu  fuihse."  (Opp.  8.  Baailii.  Tom,  //'.,  Spi»t 
CCIV.,  p.  754;   Patroloy.  Orac,  Tom.  XXXII. J 

t  S.  Gregory  Thaumaturnus  is  said  to  have  been  a  convert  of  Origen  about  a.d.  SM.  He 
made  his  conversions  in  sane  <>t'  the  DeeJan  persecution,  aboifi  a.i>.  250,  and  tht-  barbarian 

incursion,  a.d.  260.  He  sat  ill  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  a.d.  265.  Some  say  lie  lived  to  the 
year  270. 

i  "  K.jus  enim  vita'  puritat  is  et   inte^ritatis  laiiH  impuroruin   prohrum  ac  dedeOUa  erat.     It. 

Igitur  anquani  exeuaanonem  intemperantea  ac  libidinoai  baberent,  ai  kpeinonaoll  tab 

\  nlr  n tu  i  :  Inaidiae comminiacnntnr,  el  rafrum  quoddatn  eoneillum.exeofritant,  m  aliquam  Dotam 

.1  uiariilam  ina-ni  illins  v iii  vita-  inurcrcnt."     (Vid.  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Kptsc.  Nvsseni,  Ibav  ///.  '// 

Ptta  s.  QrtgorH  Ihemaatavft,  i>. :»>■>;  Patreloa;  wwa,  tvm.  TLVL) 

i  See  how  B.  Gregory  speaks  of  liis  rare  abandonment  of  all  things  which  young  men 
generally  love:— "Sic  etiem  llle  a  primo  genuine  floruit,  elect ione  ntaj  inatituti  protinua 
perfeetua  ct  eminentibua  frondibua  oonaurgenaet  exereeeena."    (Iako  ('Hutu,  t>.  wm.) 

||  His  cncinicH  sent  ■  bad   woman  to  demand   pa]  incut    of  liim   publicly,  ho  that  it  Hlighl  be 

thought  thai  be  had  been  in  the  liatiit  of  aha    wregory  oanaed  money  to  be  given  her.    This 

was  the  result  :—"  Simiil    eniin    aK|iie    Miami    ].eeuniam    aecepil.  spirit  u'    infeliei  atqne  malimio 

eorrepta  fremituque  Immani  atque  ferali,  dii  area  a  voce  hnmana  aono  Ingemlaeena,  oollabicnr 
promt   in  medio  eostn  .       .       emu   capiilns  quem  suis  manlbus   rellebat,  dilaeeratua 

atqne  diajectuael  oenll  Inverei  eaaent,  el  oa  apnmara  eniitteret,"    (Opp.  B.  Greg Si 

Tom.Hl   ■■'  I  HHummatmrgi   p ,80 ...  rWrolap.  Ottaa,  Pol  \i.\i.) 
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Now,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  him  to  the  episcopate.  He 
fled,  and  by  changing  from  one  desert  place  to  another,  he 
eluded  his  pursuers  for  a  time;  but  ultimately  he  had  to  giv«' 
way,  and  was  raised  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  shrank 
from  with  so  much  fear. 

Now  began  the  wonder-working  ministry,  He  entered  the 
famous  pagan  temple,  and  cast  out  all  its  gods  and  devils  ;  the 
pagan  priest,  who  expressed  himself  Bhocked  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  he  converted  by  a  miracle;*  he  filled  his 
church  with  converts  in  the  course  of  one  day ;  he  cared  tic 
halt,  and  the  blind,  and  the  diseased,  who  were  brought  in 
crowds  for  him  to  touch;  he  stayed  a  pestilence  ;  the  waters 
and  the  rocks  moved  at  his  command.t 

Two  Jews  thought  to  practise  on  him.  One  lay  down,  as  if 
dead,  by  the  way-side,  as  Gregory  was  passing  ;  whilst  the  other, 
with  a  most  piteous  expression  of  countenance,  and  in  mournful 
tone,  implored  him  to  contribute  something  towards  the  burial 
of  this  destitute  man,  who  had  fallen  dead  in  the  public  road. 
Gregory  took  off  his  cloak  and  threw  it  upon  the  prostrate  form. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  supplicant  thought  to  join  in  a  peal 
of  laughter  with  his  companion  ;  but  no  response  came  from 
under  the  cloak — the  Jew  removed  it :  the  impostor  was  dead.]: 

The  success  of  this  wonder-working  missionary  may  be 
imagined  from  a  fact,  stated  by  himself,  that  when  he  came  to 
die  he  left  only  seventeen  pagans  in  a  city  which,  when  he  first 
entered  it,  contained  only  seventeen  Christians. 

Such  was  the  instructor  of  Macrina,  who  exerted  so  powerful 
a  sway  over  the  great  8.  Basil.  Thus  we  have  the  school  of  S. 
Mark, — Paiitamus,  Clement,  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Gregory, 
bringing  its  influence  to  bear  on  Basil.  The  grand  tradition  of 
Catholic  truth  was  working  its  way  towards  the  West.  The 
great  strategic  Church-positions  are  not  only  fortresses,  strong 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  greatly  fortified  through  their  net- 
work connection  one  with  another.^ 

*  Ibidem,  p.  915—918. 

t  "Cum  tnim  postulate!  enttatea,  ut  saxum  quoddam  Lngeaa,  <|iu><l  oeuHs  eorutn  mldeetan 
proepiceretur,  el  uon  moveretnr,  absque  maun  humane  moveretur,  ae  per  eolam  ftdel  rirtutem, 
jiis.su  Qregoru  ad  alteram  locum  trauaferretur."    (Ibidem,  />.  918 i  see  also  p,  ;>27— y:i4.) 

$  •'  Duo  quldem  Hebrai,  live  lucrum  apectantea,  aWe  vttuparathmem  quamdam  advoraua 
viruiu,  ut  qui  fraud)  ac  deoeptioni  opportunua  cssct  qutarentea  ejus  redltam  observant. 
Atque  horam  iraua  quidem,  qui  mortuua  esse  ridebatur,  suplno  liaiiitu  extenaoa  per  tranarer- 

sain  viam  publicum  project  us  eratj  alter  vein  jaceuteiu  scilicet  deplorans.  lameiitautiuui 
voces  imitahatur,  ac  piatereuntem  magnum  ilium  virum  iuclamaliat  dicciis:  Uepcutc  mmlc 
correplus  hie  iiiisci- uuilus.jacet.  ei(|ile  deist    apparatus  ad  scpulturaui         .          .          .         M< 

nilnl  cuiictatus  super  jaceutem  iiijeeta  diploiile       .       .       .       Iter  suiim  proaeqaebatiu 
poateaquaua   digreaeo   Ulo        .     '   .        .       impostor   tile    laoentem    til    surgeret,  bortabatur 
mortuuseiat         .        .        .        vera    iiniitc."      (Opp.  8.  Oregorii    N  III., 

in  iihi  8.  OregorU  Waamaiwi'pC,  p.  B3B--MS;  Ptttroiog,  I  i.vi.) 

§"Cum  .  .  .  antei|uaiu  e\cedeiet  vita,  cuperet  oiuiie.-,  a  simulacris  ad  >alutareiu 
tidem  \  idere  con  versos,  ulii  suum  obitum  lua-s.usit .  studiose  diligeoterqae  totam  urU-in 
agrumque  circa  Tieinum  peraenttatar,  aelre  voleua  eequi  adbuo  aaseol  extra  BdemrelietL    it 

igitur  cognovit,  nou  idures  acptemdecim  esse,  qui  in  autiquo  errore  permansissent :   Acerbum 
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Not  one  amongst  the  Fathers  received  a  more  perfect  training 
than  S.  Basil.*  His  father,  who  knew  the  full  value  of  a  liberal 
education,  took  special  pains  with  the  teaching  of  his  son.  He 
and  S.  Emmelia,  after  the  boy  had  been  imbued  with  Christian 
principles  by  Macrina,  continued  his  instruction  till  he  was  lit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  at  Caesarea, 
Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  Caesarea  he  soon  gained  the 
hearts,  and,  by  his  talents,  won  the  admiration  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.f  He  was  possessed  of  extraordinary 
personal  beauty  as  a  youth, J  and  it  was  only  through  penances 
and  the  ravages  of  disease  that,  comparatively  in  a  few  years, 
his  bloom  was  gone,  and  he  was  reduced  prematurely  to  the 
condition  of  a  superannuated  man.  At  Constantinople,  he  fell 
in  with  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Libanius,  and  most  probably 
studied  under  him  in  346  or  347.§  He  could  not  have  found  a 
more  able  master.  Libanius  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was 
drawn,  through  his  love  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  to 
settle  for  a  time  at  Athens.  During  the  period  8.  Basil  was  at 
Constantinople,  Libanius,  it  appears,  had  simply  a  private 
school  there  ;  but  so  great  was  his  brilliancy  and  his  reputation 
as  a  sophist,  that  he  emptied  the  public  academies  of  the  city ; 
and  in  consequence,  through  the  envy  and  spite  of  those  he  had 
surpassed,  and  through  the  influence  of  Limenius  his  private 
enemy,  he  was  accused  of  being  a  magician,  and  driven  from 
the  town.| '  He  possessed,  together  with  his  high  natural  gifts, 
the  vices  of  the  pagan  ;  and  was  vain,,  proud,  querulous,  and 
impure.     Still,  Basil  learnt  much  from  him,H  and  though  hardly 


qnidom  etiam  hoc,  inquit  ad  Deum  suspiciens,  dcesso  aliquid  eorum  plenltudinl,  qui  terrantur. 
Ynmmtenum  magna  arafciarum  actione  dignam  rem  esse  aiebat,  quod  totldem  Bimulacrorum 
cultures  rellnquerel  ei,  qui  sil>i  ■neoeaeurua  eeeel  in  Bccleaia,  quot  ipse  ohriatianos  aecepl 
(<>!</>.  8.  (Megorii    Nvsseui,  Tom.  III.,  in    Vita  &  Greyorii  Thaumaturyi,  p.  9J1;    Fatrolog.  G 
Vol.  XLVI.) 

*  Vid.  (>pp.  8.  Basilii,  Tom.  L,  Vita  8.  Basilii  Magni,  Auctore,  Marano,  Cap.  I.— IV.,  p.  1—14; 
Patrolog.  Qrcec,   Vol..  AY/A. 

t  "  Lihcntius  narrat  [Gregorius  Nazian.]  illius  in  virtnto  ao  litteris  progrcssus.  Cum  tenet 
Omanai,  chains  oral  ■Muanbuael  mefrtetrie,  m  bre\i  tempore  magoo  in  pretio  epud  plebetoi 

ct   prlmOTM    eivitatis:   rhetor    Inter    rhetores    etiam    ante    ilietorieam    e  xlieilram,  pliilosoplius 

inter  philoeopnoa  etlam  ante  philoaophia  deereta,et  quod  maximum  eat,  Chrlstianli  aaeerdot 
ante  aaoerdochrm."    (lbulem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

t  •■  Niniiiii  eedebal  BaaOtna  corporis  pnlehrttndtne  et  robore  ac  proceritate,  antequani  ilium 
poenitentia  laborea  deblHtaaaentj  sed  eum  ab  ejusmodi  ornamentis  laudarc  nolult  Grecoriua." 

(Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  II.,\\,p.  10. 

5  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Libanius  was  the  companion  or  the  master  of  B.  I'.asil  — 
moal  probably  the  latter.  See  this  point  argued  in  the  I'rolryomt "<«  of  Marano's  lAfr  of  the 
.S;iint,  Cap.  It,  $  \,  p.  10. 

||  Libanius  was  probably  born  in  A.n.  314,  some  say  in  316.    His  teachers  were  Clenbnlus, 

I  ti«l\  in  us,  a  lid  Zenobius.    lie  was  not  only  the  teacher  of  8.  Baall,  but  also  of  8.  John  Cbljaeal 

He  died  about  391,  or  a  few  years  later,  in  tlie  reign  of  Arcadius. 

•J  And  hibanius  thought  iiiueh  of  Basil,  be  writes  to  him   in  this  strain : — "  Kgo  enim.  <|iieni 

tui  obiitnin  putaa,  etiam  ohm  adoleaoentem  rererebar;  ol  temperantia  onm  ■euloni  oertantera 
viibns,  idque  in  ilia  urbe  que  rolnptatibus  scatet,  et   riiscipliuarnm  Jam   partem   ma 

oonseentnm "        (°pp-   8.    Basilii,    Tom.    TV..    Kpistolarum    Classis   111..    I 

CCCXXXVL— Libanius  Busilio.  /..  1079;    Potroloy.  QrcBC.    Vol   \\\ll.     See  8.  Basil's   letters  to 
Libanius,  Epist.  OOOXX2  V..  p.  1078;   KpiiL  OOOXXXFII.,  p.   1082;   Epist.   CCi   \\\l\ 
—1086;  Epist.  CCCX [Jr..  p.  1087;    Kpiat.  CCCXLIIL.  p.   1087;   Epist.  CCCXLVIII.,  p.  1091;    I 
CCCL.,  p.  1094;   Epist.  OOOLL,   CCCLIII.,  CCCLVL,  CCCLIX.— Pours  Hum.  i 
S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.) 
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exhibiting  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Attic  orators, 
he  was,  without  dispute,  the  first  amongst  the  countless  rheto- 
ricians of  the  fourth  century. 

From  Constantinople,  8.  Basil  betook  himself  to  Athens. 
Here  he  met  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Cappadocia,  and  who  now  became  his  bosom-friend. 

Gregory's  father,  unlike  Basil's,  was  a  convert.  He  had 
belonged  to  the  Hypsistarian  sect,  which,  whilst  holding  some 
tenets  of  the  Jews,  professed  many  doctrines  of  the  pagans.* 
His  wife,  S.  Nonna,  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian ;  and  he 
was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Nazianzus,  which  was  not  very 
far  from  Csesarea.f  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  episcopate, 
and  not  having  been  as  well  instructed  as  he  might  have  been, 
caused  great  trouble  in  the  Church  by  signing  the  Armenian 
creed  (360),  and  was  only  drawn  out  of  his  entanglements  by 
the  efforts  of  his  son.J 

This  son — afterwards  called,  like  S.  John,  "  the  Theologian" 
— was  born  before  his  father  became  a  bishop,  but  after  he  had 
become  a  Christian,  either  in  325  or  326.  Before  his  birth,  and 
after  it,  his  pious  mother  had  offered  the  boy  to  God.  When 
he  had  just  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  she  held  out  the 
Sacred  Books,  and  made  him  place  his  little  hands  upon  them, 
as  a  token  that  Christ  was  to  be  his  portion ;  and  the  boy  at 
once,  as  if  realizing  the  whole  meaning  of  the  action,  gave  his 
consent  to  this  early  dedication.  Gregory  was  an  extraordinary 
child.^  In  many  things  his  life  resembled  that  of  the  Angelical. 
Both  were  offered  to  God  in  tender  infancy.  Both  were  forcibly 
attracted  from  the  visible  world  into  the  Unseen  Kingdom. 
Both  at  an  early  age  shunned  pleasure,  followed  serious  pur- 
suits, fled  the  company  of  the  vain,  and  sought  to  associate  with 
men  of  God  who  loved  sacrifice  and  practised  virtue  ;  and  both, 
finally,  had  a  special  attraction  towards  holy  purity.] 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  Lord  purposely  raised  up,  in  the 
midst  of  the  debaucheries  and  prostitutions  of  paganism,  cer- 

*  "Ilvpsistarionun  sectum  prolitebatur  Gregorius  pater;  qua)  secta'Ea:  gentili  errore. 
inquit  nostcr  (ii( '^orius.  ct  le-iili  vanitatr  contlata  crat:  qiiamm  UtrhUQM  partes  qiiasdam 
fastens,  ex.  qutbuadam  partibua  contiata  et  oonstttata  est.'"  ( <>i'P-  8.  (m-gorii  Theologi,  Tom. 
I.,  in  Vita  &  Unyoril  Tlieologi,  §  4,  j>.  IM]   I'ntrolog.  Grcec  Vol.  AAA  V.) 

t  "Auuo  Igftar  325  baptizatus  eat  Gregorius,  aut  aliquauto  post  tempore."  (Ibidem,  {  6—7, 
p.  151.) 

f'Quod  tic   OregOTtO   e   lavacro  nsren.lcnte    prannntiatnnt    fin-rat.  eoiitigit.     Cn-atus  eat 

epteoopoa  anno  399,  rel  3M,  at  ptecel  Qofhofrtdo  Hermant,  muxm  natu*  tonne  qninqnaginta] 

OUmqne  Na/.iaii/.enani  Keclesiain  pet  qoodfSfinti  qaloqUC  annus  sipii'iii lastUM  administraaaet, 

exacila  pene  c<  atom  annis  pleuoa  dternni,  MnettenaM  « » i »i i t  anno  axmmta  ;n:>  vol  Lnenafc 
(IlUkm,  ♦  t,  ;>.  152.) 

$"Ab  insis  inennalnilia  pie  a  piis  parentibus  eduoatus  est.  qui   rei»emla-   ipsins  pan 
curam  ipsi  lusoepexe.    Cum  earn  tetateni,  quam  dicuut  rationis  expertem,  i.«muu 

mater,  queiu  jam  statiin  ah  ortu  Deo  obtnlerat.  atqne  ttiam  priusnuam  nascervtur  dica 
Iterum  obtulil  el  dicavit."    (Qpp.  8.  Gregorll  Tbeotogi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Mta  8.  Grevorii  Theologi,  4  23, 
p.  Kil :  I-.itrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  AAA  i  .  J 

|l  "  Divinns  quitlam  ineessit  juvenis  aniinuin  ardor  servanda?  pudie H  •"■  cudeate 

ipsi  in  sounds  ostensum  magis  ma«isque  tlruiavit."    (Ibidem,  $  24,  p.  161.) 
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tain  chosen  souls,  who  should  be  as  lights  in  darkness,  and 
witnesses  at  all  events  to  the  high  vocation  of  the  Christian 
calling.*  The  two  crying  sins  of  the  world  have  ever  been 
pride  and  sensuality,  followed,  as  their  shadow,  by  cruelty ; 
and,  therefore,  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  have  ever  shown  forth 
in  their  careers,  in  a  special  manner,  the  three  great  gifts  of  a 
Christian  life  :  Humility,  Purity,  and  Charity — three  virtues  so 
sublime,  requiring  for  their  full  and  constant  practice  so  high  a 
grace,  that  they  can  only  be  found  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ( Jross, 
and  only  then  thrive  when  fostered  by  the  grace  of  God.f 

Here  again  S.  Gregory  and  the  Angelical  bring  each  the 
image  of  the  other  before  the  mind.  For  if  in  his  prison  the 
Angelical  had  a  vision  of  angels,  who  descended  after  his  great 
temptation  and  bound  his  loins  -with  the  girdle  of  chastity, 
S.  Gregory  also  as  a  boy  had  a  vision  in  his  sleep.  He  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  poems  that  he  beheld  two  beautiful,  modest,  sim- 
ply-attired virgins,  and  they  came  up  to  him,  and  kept  on 
kissing  him:  when  he  asked  whence  and  who  these  women 
were,  one  replied,  "  Purity  :"  the  other,  "  Sobriety." 

And  they  said  (and  here  is  seen  how  Christ  was  all  in  all) 
"  We  stand  by  Christ  the  King,  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the 
celestial  virgins."!  They  then  invited  him  to  join  his  light 
to  theirs,  and  promised  to  carry  him  through  the  air  into  ili<i 
radiance  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  influence  of  this  dream 
or  apparition  left  its  impression  on  the  child  for  life.  It  was 
one  of  those  turning-points  in  a  career,  on  which  seems  to 
revolve,  not  merely  the  destiny  of  one  individual,  but  the  fate, 
sometimes,  of  polities  and  states. 

Whilst  Basil  was  taught  by  Macrina  to  contemn  the  earth, 

*  See  his  poem  on  virginity: — 

"  Virgiuitatem  corouis  ftostris  rcdimirc.juvat, 

Ex  pan  oorde  pm  i>  peeUentea  in  byname,  * 

line  i'liiin  vita-  nostril'  pr.cclanun  est  dotuuii, 

Anro  et  eteetro  aplenandina  el  ebore. 

His  in  qoibna  terrenam  ritam  humi  sternit  virgineus  ardor, 

Mentis  alas  ail  Ileum  in  OOBM  re<;ualiti-iii  hinc.  cvi'lii'lis,"   tic. 
(Opp.  8.  Gregorii  TbeolOff,  Ibm.  III.  Sectio  II..  C'armina  Moralia,  §  1,  />.  SB:  see  also  $  2,  Prce- 
ceptaatl  Virgineg ;  $  :t,  ExkoliaUo  ad  Virgineit ;  $4,  Ad  Virainem ;  $6,  Dt  PwMeitia     4  1,  De  Casti- 
tate-^p.  522— 647 mPatrolog.  Qrac,  Vol  XXXVII.) 

t  How  much  interior  trial  had  be,  with  all  his  virtue,  to  go  through !  Christ  supported  him. 
He  speaks  thus: — 

"  Hei  niihi  !  floibHiilM  sum,  mi  Christe,  vita  mortiilium  ! 
Hei  milii !  quain  luetam  et  tempestatem  a  compare  |><  1 1>*  ssiih  sumt 
()  diuriiiim  \  itam  el  incnlatum  ! 

o  Interna  el  externa  oertatnJna 

(.•minis  corrumpiliu  puli -hritudo  divin.e  imaginis  !" 

(Opp.  8.  OregorU  TbeologL  Ibm.  in.,  flame  /.,  r<»mata 

dt  Seipao,  4  33,  /<.  1301) 

t  "Virgines  duas  videre  stbi   videbatur  propius  siimtes,  eandldiaqne  vestihns  oottneeatee, 

ambas    formosas,  ejnedemque  estatla,   ajniena  eraemento   eral    Inornate   forma,     Querent! 

Qregerle  qmenam  eeeent,  et   and*  veniaient,  altera  m  eaetitatera  ease  dixit,  altera  temper- 

aatfemt  enmqac  rpeam  bortatae  eeaeat,  ut  nentiboa  mentem  et  facem  Gaetbua  jungeret,  quo 

eum  miro  fulgore  s]ileiidentem  in  cn-lum  ferrent. ;  protinus  in  eieluin  evolarunt  Cum  IgitUr 
Yiso  noctiirno  incensus  esset  Qregortae,  amor  castitatis,  cujiis  falgor  inlimis  animi  receaalbua 
contineri  uon  poterat,  in  eo  splemluit."  (<>)>},.  N.  Uregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  /.,  in  Vita  8.  Oreuorii 
Theoloyi,  §  25,  p.  Ki2;   I'utroloa.  OftBft,  Vol.  XXX  V.J 
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and  whilst  he,  on  account  of  the  loftiness  of  his  great  mind, 
was  never  satisfied  with  clay,  spurning  it  under  foot,  Gregory's 
better  nature  seemed  to  soar  after  high  purity  and  contempla- 
tive love ; — the  first  leaving  the  world  because  he  saw  its 
hollowness  ;  the  other,  because  the  brightness  of  a  pure  attrac- 
tion drew  him  away  to  nobler  things.* 

But  the  history  of  Gregory  must  briefly  be  traced  up  to  his 
meeting  with  8.  Basil  at  Athens.  He  continued  some  time  with 
his  parents,  learning  to  love  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
practising  the  austerities  of  a  devoted  life.f  He  had,  as  a  boy, 
abandoned  pleasure,  and  all  those  amusements  which  form  the 
ambition  of  young  men.  God  seemed  to  possess  his  heart.  He 
was  at  length  sent  to  CaBsarea,  to  acquire  those  elements  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  of  service  to  a  Christian  in  days 
of  conflict  and  of  trial.  Here  it  was  that  he,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  met  Basil.]:  Here  they  remained,  knit  by  a  close 
familiar  tie,  till  they  were  sent  to  other  seats  of  learning  to 
complete  their  experience  and  education.  Basil,  as  has  been 
said  already,  went  to  Constantinople  ;  Gregory  hurried  off  to 
Palestine  ;§  and  thither  he  journeyed,  drawn  by  the  reputation 
of  the  schools  of  rhetoric  which  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  Eusebius, 
and  other  men  of  wide  renown  had  rendered  famous  in  the 
East. ||  When  Gregory  arrived  there,  he  put  himself  under 
Thesperius  the  rhetorician,  and  became  familiar  with  Euzoius, 
who  was  placed  later  on  by  the  Arians  in  the  See  of  Caesarea. 
From  Palestine,  Gregory  betook  himself  to  the  celebrated  school 
of  the  many-peopled  city,  and  doubtless  heard  much  of  those 
mighty  Christian  teachers — of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Didymus.1T 

*  Christ  it  was  who  lifted  him   up:  see  his  poems,  in  -which  his  heart  expresses  itself— 
poems  which,  though  published,  were  never  intended  hy  him  for  publication :— 
"  Ipse  eniin  sol  oculos  illustrat  et  oculis  illucct, 
Dine  <|iiidcm  magui  Dei  ad  bonos  actus  sunt  partes, 
Prima  et  ultima:  una  vcro  mca  est. 
DM  me  capacem  etlieit  houi  et  vires  suppeditat. 
Ego  vein  iu  medio,  velut  in  stadio  cursor  mm  adinoduni  levis 
Gradior.  non  .sine  pncinii  spe,  inter  currendum  membra  protendens 
Christum  habens  pro  ailiatu,  Christum  pro  robore,  pro  opibus  amplissimis" 


(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi.  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Lib.  I.,  Seetio  II.,  *  . 

Moralia,  Ik-  I'irtuU:  p.  6~5;  J'atrolog.  Orac,  Vol  XXX  II.) 

t  "Postquam  intra  donium  paternam  sic  primum  instituta  fuit  Gregorii  pueritia.  sacrarum- 
f|iie  litteraium  studiis  etonini  virtutum  gem-re  informata.  extra  liinen  prolata  sunt  ejus  studia."' 
(< >!>!>.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Theologi.,  $  27.  p.  162;  Patrolog.  Qrac,  VoL 

1  \  \  I  \ ) 

t  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  $  29,  p.  163;  Patrolog.  Qrac,  Vol  XXXV. 

{"Idem  litterarum  amor,  qui  Basilium  et  Gregorium  CwsaretB  Cappadocum  conjun 
alteram  ah altera  distraxit.    Baattloa  namqneinde  prometaaeal  Constantinopoliii 

vcro  In  I'ala-stiuam  uavigahit   '  oh  art  is  oratoria-  aimuem  in  l*ala'stina<   scholis,  turn   tlm  iiitihus 
nioratus.  ••    f opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theoh>gi.  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  5  31,  p.  165 ;  Patrolog.  Orasc,  Vol  XXXV.) 

||"lllustres  eniin  erant   schohc  ilhe  ac  tlorcntissiina-,   in  quibus  ex  Christianis  oliin.   I'ain- 
philus  inartvr.  Kusehius,  aliique  doctissiini  viri  professi    fuerant  :    his  autem    tempo 
perium    Gregorius,    ut    scribit    Hieronviuus,    rhetoiein,    eloqueutue    pneceptoreni    bahuit." 
fliiim.) 

1]  "Aliquandiu  eommorntus  in  I'ahestina  Gregorius  Alexandriam  se  contulit.  cuius  urbis 
seholas  n)im  illustiarant  Clemens.  Ori-renes.  alii<|Ue  viri  pictate  et  seieutia  commeudanUi,  t% 
qnaa  temum  Didymua  oetobriorea  reddidit."    (ibidem,  {  32,  p.  165.) 
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But  the  great  attraction  for  all  young  men  who  had  a  taste 
for  letters  seems  to  have  been  Athens.  They  might  study  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  their  education  had  been  completed,  until  they  had 
drunk  from  the  fountain-head,  and  had  resided  for  some  time 
amidst  the  refining  influences  and  classical  atmosphere  of  the 
mistress  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  sculpture.  Gregory  seems 
to  have  been  quite  impatient  to  leave  Alexandria,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  this  seat  of  pagan  wisdom.  He  would  not  even  wait 
for  the  spring  of  the  year.*  He  had  the  courage  to  brave  the 
probability  of  being  overtaken  in  one  of  those  terrific  storms 
which  swept  across  the  iEgean  during  the  winter  solstice.  And 
here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Angelical.  For  twenty  long 
days  the  boat  was  under  stress  of  a  terrible  tempest.  But 
Gregory  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  courage  of 
S.  Thomas.  Yet  had  the  Angelical  been  in  his  position,  very 
possibly  he  would  have  been  equally  overcome.  Though 
Gregory  from  the  first,  with  a  full  and  lively  faith,  had  given 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  still  he  had  not  been  baptized. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  death.f  He  did  not  so  much  fear  to 
leave  this  world  as  to  meet  the  Judge  in  the  other.  So  loud 
was  his  wailing,  so  demonstrative  his  fear,  so  vehemently, 
indeed,  did  he  scream  to  our  Lord — begging  for  more  time  as 
he  himself  assures  us — that  the  passengers  who  were  with  him 
seemed  to  forget  the%"  own  peril,  so  much  were  they  concerned 
for  him. J  He  offered  himself  to  God  again  and  again,  as  he 
lay  during  those  twenty  long  days,  weeping  and  terrified  in  the 
stern  of  the  ship.     He  relates  that  he  was  saved,  not  through 

*"Demum  haustis  utriusque  Ctesareje  et  Alexandria*  scientinrum  fontttxu,  major!  aniinl 
ardore  Atheuaruru  flumina  sitieus,  iuonuquc  impatiins,  oooaoenao  na\  i  /Kginra  oiroo  medium 
Noverabrem,  quo  tempore  perieulosissiime  tempestates  exoriri  solent,  in  Grooiem  pet  mare 
Parthenicum  uavigat."  (Opp.  8.  (Jregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  i  33,  p.  165;  Patroloy.  (Jrasc, 
VoL  XXX  V.) 

t  He  thus  throws  his  thoughts  into  poetry  :— 

Solvens  navigaham  vermis  Gneciara, 
Cypri  latus  legebam,  tuiuqiu-  ventorum  impetus 
Navem  a-stuando  impnlit.  uc  omnia  una  DOS  iiaut, 
Terra,  poutus,  other,  onion  tenebrla  tofltosumi 
Tonitrua  resouabant  tiilgiiiuiii  vihrationihiis. 

Btrldebont  radeotea  relfi  toatentibu. 

Nutabat  malus,  nee  <la\  i  nlla  nrmitas; 

Vi  enim  rapiebatur  »•  maniluiH. 

Navis  implebatur  uquis  latera  superantilniH: 

Clamor  prouiisouus  et  lamcntabiliH  ixautlicbatur 

Nautaruiu,  hortatoruni,  nia^i.stroium  <t  reetoroai 

Christum  uua  voce  invocantum " 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tovi.  ITT.,  OmiMM  Ut*  IF., 
Sectio  I.  PoemataiU  Stitm,.  v.  VM)— 141,  p.  1U3»— 1039; 
Patrolog.  Orac,  VoL  AAA  I  II.) 

X  "  Quod  autem  credibile  non  est,  sed  tamen  certissimum 
Omnea  omissa  sua  ipeoroui  cwomitate, 

In  ill i  jiiiijffliant  clamosas   pn-ca  l  unn  s, 

Pii  in  commuuibus  malis  norlgstorea  : 
Adeo  condolebaut  aiumnis  mcis!  " 

(Opp.  8.  Gregorii  TbeOlOfi,  lbm.  ///..  Qwwio— I  l.i>»r  II..  MM 


i.  uregoru    lli< gi,  Tom.  III..  I'tirunnnm  l.iiwr  II..  srrtto 

/.,   Potmata  dr.   Srif>m.  v.  170—175,  p.  1038—1039)   POiTOlf. 
Grow..  Vol.  XXXVII. I 
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his  own  prayers,  but  through  those  of  S.  Nonna,  his  holy 
mother.  And  so  impressed  were  the  ship's  company  by  this 
visible  interposition  in  their  favour,  that  those  amongst  them 
who  were  not  Christians  already,  joined  the  Church,  and 
received  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  Baptism.* 

Gregory  must  have  felt  that  a  load  was  removed  from  his 
heart  when  the  weather-beaten  boat,  white  with  brine,  at 
length  cast  anchor  with  its  wearied  crew  in  the  PiraBus.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  exchange  the  wilds  of  Cappadocia  for  the 
cultivated  schools  of  Alexandria.  What  must  it  not  have  been 
to  enter  into  the  bright  and  beautiful  Alma  Mater  of  all  that 
was  perfect  in  art  and  all  that  was  refined  in  philosophy  ? 
Here,  for  hundreds  of  years,  had  existed,  through  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  states,  through  domestic  wars  and  revolutions, 
one  supremacy  :  and  that  was  the  sovereignty  of  culture  and  of 
taste.  Situated  on  the  blue  JEgean,  within  easy  reach  by  water 
of  every  sunny  town  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  drawing  into 
itself  the  many-tongued  populations  of  the  civilized  and  bar- 
barian world, — Athens  was  the  grand  metropolis  of  the  realm 
of  mind  ;  the  Sedes  Sapientke  of  East  and  West ;  the  shrine 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the  home  of  all  that  was  most  fascinating 
in  the  arts  of  life.f  Attica  may  have  been  less  fertile  than 
Pontus,  her  streams  and  her  woodjinay  not  have  satisfied  the 
half-savage  nature  of  the  Cappadocian, — the  Egyptian  may  have 
longed  for  the  unique  beauty  of  the  Nile,  and  Asiatic  magnifi- 
cence may  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of 
Grecian  taste, — the  world  at  large  could  boast  of  many  things 
which  Greece  had  not ;  but  there  was  just  one  gift  which  Attica 
possessed,  and  with  which  no  other  region  of  the  earth  could 
vie  :  she  alone  knew  how  to  inoculate  the  expanding  mind  with 


*  It  is  observable  that  the  whole  ship's  company  appeal  to  have  called  upon  Christ.  Ho 
■Oema  to  have  been  known  and  loved  iii  a  personal  manner — as  one  who  could  really  help  aud 
Have.    Christ  was  the  one  bone  of  young  Gregory  in  liis  terror.     He  says:— 

Tu  vero  tune  etiani  fuisti.  Christe.  inagnus  niilii  salvator, 
Quiet  uuuc  libera*  DM  a  saeuli  tluetibus." 

(Ibidem,  v.  175—176,  p.  1043.) 
See  how  he  cries  to  Christ,  as  if  be  really  knew,  and  could  make  conditions  with  Him: 
"  '  Tuns  sum,'  aiebam.  et  antca  et  nunc  quoipic  : 

Tu  bis  me  aceipies.  possessionem  tibi  pretiosissimaui, 

Terne  inarisuue  donum.  et  mat  lis 

Preee,  et  gravissimis  tcrroribus  dedieatum. 

Tibi  vivam.  si  duplex  ctfngero  periculuin. 

Tu  cultorem  amittes,  si  me  projieias. 

Etiam  nunc  diseipulus  turbine  agitatur.     Excute  ergo 

Somuuin,  ant  gradere,  et  stet  metus." 

(Ibidem,  v.  194—201,  p.  1043.) 
\  The  moral  degradation,  however,  of  the  people  was  complete.    Theory  is  one  tl. 
practice  is  another.     So  it  has  ever  been  with  the  hest  of  pagans.     Any  tine  mind  ma 
a  noble  and  pure  ideal,  hut  without  supernal  help  no  man  can.  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  in  himself.     The  treatment  of  slaves  as  animals  had  the  effect   of  lowering  respect  for  virtue 
and  humanity.     Plato  looked  upon    it    as   a    mark    of  education    to   despise    slaves.     Keai  and 
sensuality   were   the   two  prime    motives    of   action    in    the    slaves.      Debauchery    and    keeping 
slaves  went  hi. uml  hand  in  hand.     Slaves  were  sold,  let    out    to   hire,  lent    for  the  most   " 
purpose*.     Thus  with  Oreeee  m  with  Home:    the  degradation  of  one  class  of  human  beings, 
generated  the  corruption  of  the  rest. 
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an  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful.  She  exhibited  a  refinement 
and  a  taste  which  seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  magic 
of  Athenian  life.*  If  no  honey  could  compare  with  that  drawn 
from  the  thymy  carpets  of  Hymettus,  certainly  no  education 
could  compete — speaking  merely  of  human  culture — with  that 
bestowed  upon  the  Athenian  youth  by  this  bright  Alma  Mater 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  the  town  itself,  for  that  was  miserable 
and  dirty,  with  its  houses  huddled  together,  and  narrow  streets ; 
nor  was  it  the  influence  of  books,  or  of  secluded  meditation  in 
the  closet, — but  it  was  the  free,  elastic,  inebriating  air  of  Attica, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tradition  of  philosophy  and  letters  which 
hung  about  the  place  like  an  atmosphere,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed.  The  learning  and  mysticism  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
flowed  in  there  and  became  refined.f  The  hundreds  of  mer- 
chant ships  which  traded  along  the  coast,  and  amongst  the 
Ionian  islands,  round  the  sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  and  amidst 
the  bright  cities  of  the  inland  sea,  not  only  returned  laden  with 
iron  and  brass,  with  corn  and  wine,  with  coal  and  timber, — but 
also  with  eager  youths  who  had  heard  of  the  reputation  of 
some  brilliant  sophist  in  the  great  mother-city,  and,  abandoning 
all  things,  were  bent  upon  becoming  his  disciples.}  There  was 
not  a  sailing  ship  which  bounded  out  of  the  Piraeus,  and  cut  its 
way  through  the  waves  of  the  iEgean,  which  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  fame  and  the  fascination  of  the  place  which  sent  it  forth. 
Was  it  possible  for  Phidias  to  throw  all  that  was  divine  in 
human  form  into  the  living  marble  without  creating  a  sensiu 
tion  ?  Could  the  foreigner  look  into  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri 
without  returning  home  and  speaking  in  wondrous  admiration 

*  A  Greek  boy  was  generally  educated  thus:— Hirst,  his  Bother  and  women-slaves  witched 
over  him  i  then,  from  boyhood  till  seventeen  be  wee  entrusted  to  some  crippled  slave,  who  bed 

to  look  after  him  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  The  principal  element*  of  knowledge  were 
grammar,  which  meant  reading,  writing,  ai  it  Innetic,  and  music— and  gymnast  let,  0K 
Beginning  very  early  \  children  Of  seven  WON  taught  to  run,  throw,  and  wrestle.  At  thirteen 
they  were  instructed  in  music— the  lyre  and  singing  were  specially  in  favour  at  Athens. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  taught— the  former  being  the  reel  olassio.  The  national  mind  was 
formed  anil  coloured  bj  that  pool  ina  remarkable  manner.  Dramatic  poetry  was  not  forgotten. 
(Cf.  Dollinger's  OentiU  and  Jew.  Vol.  II.,  BOO*  IX.,  \  1,  ,,.  2M—2:u.) 

t  How  foreigners  vied  with  each  other  in  their  miiniticeiice  to  Athens,  is  clear  from  the 
following  dates:— b.c.  275,  Ptolemy  Phfladelpbus,  King  of  Bgypt,  built  a  gymnasium  there i 
B.C.  240,  Attains  of  Peigamus  ornamented  the  Acropolis  with  statues;  b.c.  107.  Antioclms 
Kpiphancs  commenced  the  temple  of  .Jnpiter  Olympus;  Ariohar/ancs,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
repaired  the  music  hall  of  1'cricles;  Julius  Crasar  helped  in  building  the  l'ropvlauiii  01  the  New- 
Agora,  a.d.  117—  I'.iii,  Hadrian.  Antonius.  M.  Aurcliiis.  Herod  Alliens,  were  noble  benefactors. 
In  A.I).  MS,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Valerian,  and  so  on.  a.d.  490,  paganism  was 
generally  abolished  In  Greece  and  at  Athens  by  Theodosius,  ami  the  Parthenon  was  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  to  IS.  George. 

t  "  If  we  would  know  what  an  University  is,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to 
Athens,  whose  schools  drew  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  busincHH  of  life,  tho 
youth  Of  the  Western  world  for  a  long  thousand  years.  Seated  on  the  verge  Of  the  continent, 
the  city  seemed  hardly  suited  for  the  duties  of  a  central  met  ropoli.s  ot  knowledge  I  .set,  what  it 
lost  in  convenience  of  approach,  it  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  traditions  of  the  mys- 
terious East,  and  in  the  loveliness  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hit  her.  t  hen.  ax  to  a  sort  ot 
ideal  land,  where  all  archetypes  of  the  great  and  the  fair  were  found  in  substantial  being,  and 
all  departments  Of  tmtb  explored,  and  all  diversities  of  intellectual  power  exhibited,  where 
taste  and  philosophy  wire  majestically  enthroned  as  In  a  royal  court  .  .  .  hither 
Booked  continually  from  the  very  corners  of  the  orhin  trrriiriim.  the  many-tongued  generation, 
.just  rising,  or  just  risen  Into  manhood,  to  gain  wisdom.''  (Newman,  Oih 
rttiea,  Chap.  III.,  p.  26—27.) 
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<  >i'  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  ?*  Who  could  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cephissus,  and  gaze  on  that  temple,  see  those  statues, 
and  that  spreading  grove  ? — who  could  look  upon  the  melancholy 
Plato  amongst  his  plane-trees,  or  see  Epicurus  in  his  garden,  or 
hear  Aristotle  pouring  forth  his  learning,  or  watch  Zen©  with 
his  disciples,  or  be  present  at  the  pleadings  and  haranguings 
of  men  with  the  loftiest  abilities  and  of  the  highest  cultivation  ? 
— who  could  listen  to  Demosthenes,  or  Lycias,  or  Theophrastus, 
or  hear  Pericles  thundering  from  the  bema,  without  being  over- 
powered by  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  departing  with  an 
image  engraven  for  life  upon  the  memory  ?f  To  listen  to  the 
pathetic  drama  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  have  been  an 
education  in  itself.  To  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
splendid  rhetoric  of  Isocrates ;  or  to  watch  Diogenes,  the 
"  Dog,"  growling  at  the  whole  world  from  his  tub  ;  or  to  see 
Scopas  striking  the  exquisite  forms  of  Niobe  or  Venus  out  of 
the  shapeless  marble ;  or  even  to  mix  with  the  keen,  witty, 
brilliant  talkers  in  the  Agora  and  public  places,  must  have  been, 
to  the  hardy  barbarians  from  Germany,  France,  and  Asia  Minor, 
very  like  living  in  a  fairy  dream. 

Who  would  not,  on  returning  home,  excite  his  friends  with 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard  ?  The  Acropolis  and  the  Areopagus  ; 
the  temples,  the  theatres,  and  the  porticos  ;  the  vestibules  and 
arcades ;  the  Agora  still  kept  cool  by  the  shade  of  Cimon's 
trees ;  the  gracefulness  of  the  public  buildings ; — all  this  fos- 
tered the  curiosity  of  the  semi-barbarian,  till  he  gave  full  play 
to  that  love  of  the  noble  and  the  fair  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  nature  which  has  not  been  utterly  depraved.J 

This  tradition  of  learning  and  taste,  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
which  began  with  Cimon  or  Pericles, — and  which,  through  the 
influence,  first  of  brilliant  students,  and  then  of  rich  patrons, 
consolidated  itself  in  Athens, — maintained  a  position  as  won- 


Polygnotus  flourished  at  Athens,  h.c.  4G3 — I2t>.  Be  appear*  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Phidias.  Polyguotns's  paint  in-  was  in  the  amhtfgntatj  le.  He  excelled  in  expression,  colour- 
ing,  and  drawing.    His  colours  were  few;  hie  forme  and  outline*  exqniaita. 

I  Demosthenes  was  horn  h.c.  981,  In  the  Attic  demos  of  Rami*  The  most  commonly  received 

opinion  is  that  he  was  burn  h.c.  38&     He  passed  his  youth  in  trouble  and  vexations.     Sol 

Plato  taught  him  philosophy,  and  Isocrates  oratory.    Eh  became  a  public  speaker  B.&  38a,  and 
began  his  publio  career  as  a  leading  statesman  B.0.3B&    He  committed  suicide  sq  taking  p<>i 

sou.  and  died  in  the  temple  Of  Poseidon  H.c.  331  Pericles  died  H.c.  4'2!>;  the  date  of  bis  bit  th  i-> 
unknow  n.  He  died  like  a  pagan,  hearing  bis  own  praises,  and  recount  log  what  be  thought  Ms 
noblest  deeds.  TheophraM  us.  a  native  of  Kresus  in  Lesbos,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  then  of 
tie.  He  had  two  thousand  disciples— Menandoramougst  the  number.  He  lived  more  titan 
eighty-five  .years. 

i  Athens  -was  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-coast    It  occupied  pari  of  the  central  plain  of 
Attica,  and  also  some  eminences  wltich   run  front  the  north  frontier  down   into  the  plain. 
Of  these  heights  was  Mount   l,\cabettus;    then  eatne  the  Acropolis.  00  the  north-east  of  tb< 

then  the  Areopagus,  opposite  the  west-end  of  the  acropolis :  the  highest  eminence  on  th. 

was  the  hill  of  the  Museum.     On  I  he  east    side  the  little  river   UsMU  was  found  running  in  a 
SOOth  westerly  direction  :    while  the   CephisSUS,  a  bunt  a  mile  and  a  half  front   the  walls,  ran  due 

south  past  the  weal  side  of  the  eii\.    In  its  rails  developed  state,  Athens  consisted  ..t  th< 
polis.  or  City;    and  the  a*ty,  OX.  upper  town.     (Pol  a  toll  and  i:  count  of  tin 

with  a  good  map,  see  The  1  «<vdia,  Qtography,  Vol  L,  p.  620— 64".) 
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derful  in  its  gift  of  attracting  the  world  towards  itself,  as  in 
the  durability  and  extent  of  the  empire  which  it  founded. 
Athens,  the  Imperial  Queen  of  Mind,  achieved  a  conquest  far 
more  wide-spread  than  that  of  Alexander,  and  far  more  lasting 
than  tfiat  of  Rome.* 

With  regard  to  the  students,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
those  of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their  Professors  appear 
to  have  had  even  less  control  than  the  Masters  and  Doctors  of 
8.  Genevieve  or  of  Notre  Dame.f 

Amongst  those  who  were  attracted  to  Athens,  about  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  were  ProaBresius  and  HephsBstion : 
they  hurried  thither  almost  as  poor  as  Cleanthes.  But  they 
soon  made  their  way.  ProaBresins,  at  all  events,  became  nearly 
as  rich  as  Marcus  or  Verus.  He  was  born  in  Armenia  (21(3), 
and  studied  rhetoric  at  Antioch  under  Ulpian.  Here  he  speedily 
gained  notoriety  ;  but  his  eyes  soon  turned  to  the  great  Alma 
Mater,  where  he  longed  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  Julian  the 
celebrated  rhetorician.  Hither  he  came  accompanied  by 
Hephaestion.  The  two  young  men  were  poor  almost  to  destitu- 
tion ;  but  their  thirst  to  see  Athenian  life  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations.  A  story  illustrative  of  their  condition  is 
told  by  Eunapius.^  They  had  but  one  change  of  clothed 
between  them,  and  three  thin,  faded  blankets.  Whilst 
Hephaestion  was  attending  the  public  school,  his  companion 
made  the  best  of  their  bedding,  and  worked  at  his  exercises 
amongst  the  blankets.  When  Hephaestion  returned,  they 
exchanged  places,  and  Proaeresius  put  on  the  clothes,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  the  public  school.^  A  youth  of  such  parts  as  Pro- 
aeresius  would  soon  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  his 

*  Of  course  it  was  not  merely  tlit*  attraction  of  material  beautyand  convenience,  tliat  made 
Athens  what  she  was  ;  but  it  did lt« stare.  Beautiful  houses,  ami  marble  courts  and  temple*, 
art,  and  taste,  drew  great  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Each  nee  Menu  to  ha\e 
contributed  its  quote  to  the  general  mass  of  valuable  and  brilliant  teaching.  The  monotony 
of  one  class  of  mind  did  not  weary  when  there  were  professors  from  even  climate  holding 
forth  iu  the  environs  of  the  city  ;  Ionia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Thrace,  Bloily,  Syria,  Armenia,  liiihv- 
nia,  Thessaly.— all  these,  ami  many  others,  gare  to  Athens  teachers  whose  names  iliil  much 
tow  anls  maintaining  her  preeminence  in  the  intellectual  world. 

t  s.  Oregon  Tbeologn*,  in  bis  Oration  on  B,  Basil,  rhrea  a  rety  grapbia  account  or  the  stu- 
dents. (Opp.  N.  Oregorti TbeokMd,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Iaiu(I<m  Haxilii  Muani,  p.  r.ll— 515: 
Patrolog.  Grose,  VoL  XXXVI.) 

He  shows  how  they   treated  a   Freshman  : — "  I'rimum.  apud    eorum   ali<|iiem,    qui    priorcs 
ipsuin  arripuerint,   hospitio  uccipitur      .      .      .       Deinde,  a   qnol'.bet   cavillii  laecssitur;  quod 
quidem,  ni  fallor,  eo  faciuut,  Ut  eorum,  qui   nuper  adveueruut,  factum    reprimant 
hacessitur  autem  :  ab  aliis,  audacius;  ah  aliis   urhanius      .      .      .      Tom  per  forum  ad  balneum 
cum  pompa  deducitur       .       .       .       Qui  deducendi  juvenis  niunere   fanguntur,  ordine  colloeali, 

atque  BOUM  spatiis  distinct!,  bini  cum  ad  balneum  ant dmit.   Cum  aiitem  propiUS  accesserinl. 

quasi  fanatico  furore  correpti,  clamorcin  Ingenl  em  cum  salt  it  at  ione  tollentcs    .     .     .     simuhpie 

pnlsatl*  Jannis,  cum  per  strepitnm  jnrenl  metum  Incnsserint,  poetea  conoesso  Ingresau,  it* 

demum  eum  in  libertatem  asserunt."     (Ibidem,  p.  515 — 518.) 

X  KunapiiiB,  born  at  Bardie,  a.i>.  :t47.  His  tirBt  master,  Chrysanthius,  taught  him  to  hate 
Christianity.  He  went  to  Athens  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  remained  five  yean.  Hi* 
Lives  of  the  Sophists  contains  twenty-three  meagre  biographies,  miserably  written,  but  oi  great 
historic  value.    Eunapius  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  Neo-Platonism. 

$  Himeriiis    appears    also   to    have  taught    B.  OreOgOty  and   S.   Basil;  he   was  of  PnUS    in 

Bitbyuia:  he  flourished  a.i>.  315— :*,i!ii :  he  was  probably  the  pupil  of  Proaerealns,  and  certainly 
Afterward*,  ins  rhral :  he  taught  priratel]  in  a i hens  at  Brat,  then  he  reoeived  a  salai  \  ■.  Julian 

heard  him,  and  admired  his  talent,  and  made  him  his  secretary,  A.D.  3b'2;  ho  was  a   rrgrtTt,  hut 

!iot  bigoted  like  Bunaptaa;  he  modelled  bimaelf  on  ari  i  • 
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master.  Julian  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  ability  of  his 
pupil.  He  learnt  to  love  him  tenderly  ;  and  when  he  died  he 
left  Proauvsius  his  house.  The  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  which  here- 
tofore had  been  confined  to  one,  was  now  conferred  on  many 
rhetoricians.  Amongst  a  crowd  of  competitors,  the  successful 
ones  were  Epiphanius,  Diophantus,  Sopolis,  Parnasius,  and 
Hephaistion.  But  Heplnestion  quitted  Athens,  as  he  shrank 
from  competition  with  his  friend.  Like  Lycinius,  Proa>resius 
had  to  suffer  for  his  talents  through  the  bigotry  of  narrow  minds. 
Envy  drove  him  out  of  Athens .*  But  he  was  speedily  recalled, 
and  appointed  head  of  all  the  Athenian  rhetoricians.  Then  he 
went  to  Gaul,  and  next  to  Rome.  Here,  in  reward  of  an  eulogy 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  Imperial  City,  the  citizens 
erected  in  his  honour  a  bronze  statue  as  large  as  life,  and  placed 
under  it  this  inscription  :  "  The  Queen  of  Cities  to  the  Prince 
of  Eloquence." 

Proan-esius  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature — some  say  nine 
feet  high.  He  possessed  an  iron  constitution.  He  would  freely 
drink  frozen  water,  and  went  about  in  the  cold  of  a  northern 
winter  with  naked  feet,  and  in  summer  clothing.!  He  pos- 
sessed an  astounding  memory,  and  had  a  singular  gift  of 
extemporary  speaking.  A  flowing  style,  and  a  love  of  classic 
models,  distinguished  him  as  a  rhetorician.  He  lived  to  nearly 
ninety. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  fame  had  drawn  many  promising 
men  to  Athens.  No  doubt  Gregory  had  already  heard  of  him 
while  studying  in  the  city  of  S.  Mark  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
his  anxiety  to  hear  him  which  made  the  Saint  so  impatient  to 
embark  in  mid-winter,  and  imperil  his  life  on  the  treacherous 
sea.  X 

Gregory  arrived  at  Athens,  probably  in  350.     S.  Basil  joined 

*  Tlmt  Proanesius  and  Hiiuerins  taught  S.  Gregory,  can  he  gathered  from  the  following : — 
"  Praccptorcs.  ipuhnsusus  est  Atlienis  Gregorius.  apud  tot  homines  celehres  erant  apod  quot 
Athena'  [pm.  Hi  fuere  Himerius  et  I'roa-resius :  primus  in-ntilis  ersit.  alter  vero  Christ  iamis.  b, 
oh  dicendi  copiam.  pi'imnm  in  Qalllaa,  lode  Homain  a  Constantio  missus  .  .  .  Christiannni 
hnnc  (liximns.  qtudquid  scripscrit  Knnapius.  qal  hunc  nt  gentilem  sihi  vimlieaf.  Proa-resins 
eiiim  Christiana  rellgionl  Bio  addictus  tail,  nt  cum  .lulianus.  lege  data  ne  Ckriatteni  Hheralinin 

at  tium  doc  1  ores  essent .  ipsi  Christ  ianos  docere  permissiset .  scholam  sponte  desc  merit  j  QUedeX 
Hicrouymo  discimns."    ("/'/'■  B.  Gsegorll  Thenlogi,  Tom,  /..  Ml  PUB  &  OrtfOrU  7  •.  lie.) 

f  The  wa.v  Knnai >ius.  when  he  tirst  errhred  at  Athene  ae  a  lad.  was  introduced  t-> 

shows  how  easy    (lie   discipline    was   in   relation   to   piolessoi    and   .st\idcnt.     (Sec  The  Office  and 
Work  of  I  n irir.fi tirs,  Chop.  11'..  />.'>:) — 54.) 
t  He  Bays:— 

"  Bed  QUOd  semper  cxperitur jnvenum  fervor, 
It  motihus  inordinatis  facile  ventilctnr, 
Velut  animosus  in  enrsum  saliciis  pnllus, 
Id  niilii  i«venit.     Nam  onmino  extra 
Tempo*,  pacato  nomluin   mari 

Cum  Tanri  i|iiamdam  pericnlo  nondnm  earere  raudam, 
Dicnnt  periti  hartim  rerum.  ac  navigare  temerarii  eBse,  non  prudentle. 
Tune  ego.  Alexandria  relicta 
(lllic  enim  aliqnid  dootrinn  decerpaeram), 
BelTena  navigabam  rersna  Gneeiaai." 

(Opp.  B.  Gregorii  Theologt,  Tom.  III.,  Carmmum  IAber  II.,  Seetio  I.,  Poemata  tU 
r.  121—130,  p.  1038;  Patroiog.  Grtoc,  VoL  XXX  ill) 
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him  there  about  a  year  later,  drawn  by  the  same  attraction.* 
Here  these  two  great  Doctors  of  the  future  were  joined  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  sweetest  friendship.  The  ties  which  had  made 
them  one  at  CaBsarea  were  now  knit  closer  than  ever  ;  and  no 
type  of  pure  affection  could  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Basil  displayed  for  Gregory,  and  Gregory  for  Basil. 

The  lives  of  these  two  gifted  youths,  in  the  midst  of  fasci- 
nating, wicked  Athens,  offer  one  of  the  most  expressive 
testimonies  to  the  power  of  genuine  Christianity  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church.  The  general  run  of  students  who 
sought  the  Attic  seat  of  wisdom  took  with  them  natures  without 
control  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  Christians,  they  had  nothing  to 
offer  equal  in  any  way  to  what  they  were  hoping  to  receive,  f 
They  were  pleased,  attracted,  melted,  overpowered,  and 
enslaved.  Colour,  form,  and  taste,  the  noble  and  the  fair — 
these  they  had  not  known  before,  these  they  were  introduced 
to  now,  and  these  they  seized,  and  made  their  own  ;  and  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  newly-acquired  gifts.  And  Indeed 
Athens  possessed  all  that  exalted  pride,  all  that  subtle  and 
spiritual  nobility  of  fantasy,  which  led  men  to  imagine  that 
because  they  could  intellectually  conceive  the  noble  and  the 
fair, — therefore,  fair  and  noble  they  themselves  must  be. 

Athens  did  not  undertake  to  form  men  by  rule,  or  enforce, 
by  penalties  and  imposts,  the  teaching  of  true  taste  and  wisdom. 
All  that  was  refined,  elevated,  and  great  in  man — like  the  olives 
of  her  plains  and  hills — was  supposed  to  grow  up  and  expand, 
and  beautify  the  world  through  its  own  inherent  vitality  and 
innate  loveliness.  The  deep  transparent  shadow,  the  delicate 
shades,  the  pellucid  air,  the  harmony  of  rich  soft  colour,  which 
came  and  weut  with  cloud  and  sun — all  this  sprang  from  the 
opulent  life  of  nature.  So  with  the  soul:  original  nature  by 
itself  is  great;  mind  supreme  and  simple;  taste,  propriety, 
and  the  grace  of  life  were  but  the  unfolding  buds  and  blossoms 
of  glorious  human  nature \% 

*  Opp.  8.  Basilil  Magni,  Tom.  I,  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  Cap.  II.,  $. 1,  p.  10;  Patrolog.  Grac,  Vol. 
XXIX. 

t  s.  QrejOTJ  says:—"  Insano  quodam  ergs,  sophistas  studio  Atbenil  ten<  ■ntur  quaiii  pluriini 
el  atolidiaartmladoleseeiitos;  dm  aaode  ianebOee  et  obscurl  Bed  aobilea  etiam  el  lllusta 
<iui  miscellanea  qtuedain  moltitodo  tint,  el  Jurenes,  e1  Ita  eftectt,  nl  eoram  Impetus  \  i\  reprimi 
jiHhsint.  Quod igttnr In eqoeatrlbas  eertaaniniboa  tla  aecidere  ridemns,  <|iii  eqnia  el  apeeta- 
culis  oblectantur ;  exsiliunt  enim,  elamant,  palrereai  in  ccelum  mittuni,  aedentea  baeenas 
moderantar,  aSrem  verberant,  equos  dlgitis,  quasi  aentiois,  to  alteram  atque  alteram  lataa 
subinde  Jaagnnt,  enm  nihil  boram  in  ipsordm  potestate  situ m  sit  .  .  .  I'auperespleruiiMiue 
atque  inopia  laborantes.  et  quibus  nc  in  uiiuiii  <|uiil<ni  (litui  rletat  BUppetH  •  •  •  Atque  ea 
res  vehementer  absnrda  et  prodigtosa  est.  Praaoecupaatur  urbee,  via),  portua,  montium 
cacumina,  campi,  solitudipes,  omnea  deniqne  Attiem  ac,  reliqiiiu  Gneei;e  partes,  atque  adeo 
incolnriim  maxima  pars,  nam  el  iii<m  in  parte*  ac  stadia  diatractoa  habent.  (Opp.  s.  Gregortl 
Theologi,  Tom.  II. ,  Oratio  in  iMiulem  liaMii  Magni,  $  15,  p.  514—515;  l'ntn,h;j.  0rm,  Ft* 
XXXVI.) 

t  The  Athenians  "professed  t<»  ii<>  right,  doI  teen  aexrilc  Gaoling.  no1  because  Kbej  am 
obliged,  nor  Iron)  feat  <>r  command,  not  from  belief  of  the  nneeen,  bul  because  M  araa  *o  truly 
inch  a  luxury  to  do  it     Their  political  i><>nii  was  -omi  will  ami 
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What  could  be  more  enthralling  than  such  a  tone  as  this  to 
any  pagan  youth  of  generous  mind  P  It  appears  to  fit  in  with 
such  exquisite  nicety  to  his  large  capacity  for  virtue,  and  the 
wild  craving  of  his  heart.  Many  a  young  man  from  .Syria,  or 
Cyprus,  or  Ionia  ;  many  a  youth  from  Thessaly,  Sicily,  or 
Africa;  the  Moor,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Gaul,  as  well  as  the 
haughty  Roman,  had  left  home,  there  is  little  doubt,  thirsty 
enough,  and  had  drunk  to  inebriation  of  the  genius  of  the  place.* 

But  not  so  Basil  and  Gregory.  The  severe,  self-contain..] 
Basil  carried  in  his  heart  an  Image  far  transcending  any  of 
those  created  by  the  fascinations  of  Hellenic  life.  Gregory,  too, 
though  he  travelled  sea  and  land,  and  spent  long  years  in 
studying  eloquence,!  ever  bore  in  mind  the  teachings  of  his 
mother  Nonna.J 

Thus,  though  neither  Basil  nor  Gregory  had  been  baptized, 
still  they  had  been  "  spoiled  "  for  Athens.^  They  lived,  con- 
versed, and  worked  together.  Their  only  emulation  was,  who 
should  love  Christ  the  best  ;  their  only  walks — to  the  schools, 
that  they  might  acquire  human  eloquence  and  wisdom,  the 
better  to  defend  His  cause  ;  and  to  the  house  of  God,  where 
they  might  pray  to  him.  They  avoided  the  theatres  and  public 
places.  They  shunned  young  men  of  evil  life,  and  associated 
with  the  virtuous  only.  They  walked  their  straight  and  loving 
road  to  God,  with  that  simplicity  which  alone  could  issue  out 
of  the  intense  purpose  of  their  lives.) 


ous  sentiment.  They  were  loyal  citizens,  active,  hardy,  brave,  mnuiflcent,  and  because  the 
virtuous  was  the  enjoyable,  and  the  enjoyable  was  the  virtuous.  They  regulated  themselves 
by  Diuato,  wad  so  danced  through  life."  {<>i>p.  s.  Gregoril  Theologi,  Tom.  II.  Oratio  in  Laudem 
Basilii  Magni,  $  15,  p.  125—136;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  VoU  XXXVI.) 

*  Though  most  ensnaring  and  delusive,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  love  of  the  Beautiful, 
•which  the  Athenian  education  encouraged  so  much,  was  a  great  help  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  Christianity.  Thus  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  had  been  Greek  p 
bois.  Serious  men  must  have  perceived  where  the  concrete  beauty  lav.  The  Athenian  or 
pagan  life,  compared  with  pagan  aspirations;  and  the  Christian  life,  when  drawn  into  contact 
with  both  these,  must  have  gone  far  to  shake  the  belief  of  honest  men  in  their  own  religious 
theories  and  religions.  Christ,  whenever  brought  fairly  into  relation  \\  it h  any  work  of  ni.iii  > 
creation,  throws  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  it.  and  reveals  all  its  hollowuess  and  imper- 
fection, not  SO  much  by  the  logic  of  reasoning,  as  by  the  logic  of  coutra.M. 

t  Opp.  S.  Cregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Varminum  Lib.  II.,  Sectio  I.,  I'ocmata  de  Seipoo,  v.  96 — 
10-.',  p,  978;   Patrolog.  Orate,  Vol.  XXXVII. 

t  Dmitm  v.  211—21!!,  /'.  UM3. 

§  He  shows  eharly  what  his  mind  was  about  Christ.  It  was  to  follow  him  that  he  aban- 
doned the  world,  and  all  it  offered  Here  are  the  words  of  S.  Anthony  and  S.  benedict  again:— 
"  '.Si  ./ins-  cult  post  no1  rntirr,  abucget  semet ipsuiu.'   quiS  nn<|Uam  inter  DOS  degens  cxplcic  p 

[vita  hulus  negotiall  Nosenim  oportet,sl  noemetipsos  abnegemns,  el  oruoea  Christ]  tolhv 
mus.  sic  ipsuin  sequL  Abnegate  autem  semetipsum  est  prssteritorum  prorsus  oblirisci,  atquc  a 
voluntatibua  suls  aecedero     .     .     .     Nam  pnsparare  se  ad  mortem  proChristo  perferenaasA, 

mortilicare  membra  qua  sunt  super  terrain,  accingl  ouasi  in  Instructs  acie  ad  periculuni  omne 

subeundum,  quod  nobis  pro  ChrUtl  nomine  Impendeat,  ritaquc  pnssenti  noa  aitici.  hot 
snieeui  suam  tollere."    (Vid.  Opo.%.  basilii,  Tom.  ///..  Btg.  Ptosi  Tnttrrogmt  J"/.,  a.  1, 

p.  806— !»27;  Patrolog.  Grose.,  roL  .\\.\i.j  again : — "  Union  corpus  rami  m  caput  Christum 
habemus."    (Ibidem,  InterrogaL  VII.,  n.  2.  p.  B  :•:$«.) 

I"Duse  nobis  rise  nota  erant:  altera  prima  el  pnestantiorj  seennds  altera,  <t  Inferioris 

pretii:   ilia  ipiidein  ad  sacra-  :>  d.-  nostras,  el   ad  doctorcs.  qui  line  erant.  t.  n  mtem 

ad  Bzternos  prseeeptorea    Cmteras  omnes,  quai  ad  •  ila,  celebres  coin  entus,  epulas. 

ducebaut,  ceqno  ac  libenti  animo  rellqueramua    Nihil  enim,  mea  quidem  sententla 
faciendum  est.  quod  ad  reete  bonesteque  rireudum  nihil  aflbrt,  nee  sui  studtoaM  m< 
reddit.    .lam  cum  aliis  alia  <|na dam  eognomenta  stat,  Tel  a  aarentibns  accepts   r< 
hoc  est,  ex  propriis  ritss  stndtis  institutisque  comparata:  boms  khii*  >  t  saagmna 

nomen  eral  Christianos  el  ease  et.  nominati."  (Opp.  s.  Oregorll  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratit 
XLIII.  in  Ltmdm  BosOM  Mamwi,  $  21,  p.  523;  Patrol-  / 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  strangeness  and  beauty 
of  their  Christian  purity  which  drew  around  them  so  many 
hearts  in  Athens.  If  the  Greeks  loved  the  fair,  how  could  they 
help  being  struck  by  Basil  and  by  Gregory — by  those  two/ 
hearts  in  one,  whose  brilliant  gifts  and  ardent  friendship  were 
talked  of  beyond  the  Greek  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the 
neighbouring  seas  ? 

These  youths  were  known  to  hold  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  in 
great  contempt,  and  to  place  their  pride,  not  in  the  high-sounding 
name  of  rhetoricians,  but  in  the  glorious  title  of  followers  of 
Christ* 

This  establishment  of  Christian  principle  in  the  midst  of 
pagan  Athens  was  not  without  its  effect.  Basil  and  Gregory 
became  the  centre-figures  in  a  chosen  group.  Amongst  their 
friends  might  be  mentioned  Sophronius,  who  became  a  states- 
man ;  Eusebius,  who  afterwards  was  bishop  ;  and  Celsus,  who 
was  made,  by  Julian,  Governor  of  Cilicia. 

Basil  speedily  grew  tired  of  Athens.  He  called  its  joys  a 
"hollow  blessedness."  He  came  with  high  anticipations,  and 
was  disappointed.!  Gregory  and  Basil  made  up  their  minds  to 
leave.  But  their  friends  pressed  around  them,  aud  so  rude  was 
their  importunity,  that  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Gregory 
to  remain.  But  Basil,  with  that  firmness  which  was  the  secret 
of  much  of  his  success,  broke  through  them  all,  and  journeyed 
to  Caisarea  ;  and  Gregory  was  not  long  in  following  him. 

Now  we  may  consider  the  education  of  the  twain  complete. 
Basil,  "  the  Christian  Plato,"  and  Gregory,  "  the  Theologian," 
are  now  to  sink  their  roots  deep  into  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  and  religion.  Basil,  the  strong,  stubborn  oak,  standing 
rigid  against  the  storm,  ready  to  break  rather  than  to  bend  ; 
Gregory,  more  like  the  elm,  umbrageous,  beautiful,  graceful  ; 
naturally  giving  to  fierce  pressure  of  the  elements,  though  never 
to  be  moved  withal.J 

*  S.  Gregory  tells  ub  how  wide-spread  and  how  honourable  a  reputation  was  acquired  l>v 
liiuiM-H  ;im<I  hi>  friend  Baail.  Vid.  Opp.  8.  Gregoril  Theologi,  Torn.  II.,  Oratio  XLIIL,  %n  Lawlmi 
Basilii  Miujiu.  <t  »,  /'.  W6 ;  l'utrolixj.  Oram.,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

I  He  ahowa  in  hi*  Ails  what  it  was  that  made  ldm  look  wlthstien  Indifference  on  earth:  ha 

saw  beyond;  liin  eye*  fixed  themselves  OS  tin-  "  <•  verlast  io^  hill* :  "— "  Inetl'ahiles  nmninn  sunt, 
el  im  naiialiili-.s  divin.e  )>nlehrit  ndinis  fulgores  :   non  6M  detegit  ntatio.  non  exctoil   amis.     I.isi 

lnciferl  aplendorea  dixeris,  el  Inna  claritetem,  et  eolia  Inmeii,  omnia  pra  llliua  gloria  rtlia  sunt 
el  obeenra,  atque  onm  rem  lure  eomnereta,  magta  distant,  ah  ilia,  quam  profunda  triatiaque  ac 
iiimiis  nox  a  clarissima  inciidie  dieaidet.  Pulebritodo  liae  earneia  qaldem  oculla  eonapiel  non 
potest,  eed  a  eola  aaima  :ic  mente  apprehenditnr.     Ka  «i  qnaudo  qnemptam  aanotornm  illua* 

tiavit,  Htatini  intoleiandnm  in  Ipai*  reliqoit  deaiderU  stimiihim  :  quippe  qui  prateentla  \il;n 
pert:esi  dicehant:  Heumihi.  quia  incoUitue,  meun  prolongatus  eat.  Quando  veniam  et  apparebo  ante 
j'iri<iii  l>.i!  Item  illud:  IHaaolvi  et  esae  cum  Chriato  multo  Umqrque  meliua.  Illud  iiiUMjue  :  Sitirit 
animameaad  Deumfortemviruni.  FA:  Num.  MmittU  Ml  Deal  tuum,  Domini.*'  (Vid.  (>pp.  8.  V.  N. 
Basilii,  Tom.  III.,  Reguke  Fuaiua  Tractate,  n.  4,  p.  910—911 ;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol  XXXI.) 

t  And  their  very  friendship  made   them    famous  in   Athena,   and    Bat  beyond  :■—" He«    ran 

qnidquam  ejoamodi  apod  aoa  eranl  Oreetea  «t  Pyladaa,  nee  Molionlda  iiii.  Bomerioo  ram 

r»- le  I  oati.  quo*  <a  la  m  it  at  inn  aoeietaa,  atqofl  ara  egregie  anrigandi   nobilitavit,  eodem  tempore 
habenaa  et  flagrum   inter  m  partaentee,"     (Vid.  "/</'•   -s-  Oregoril  Theologi,    Tom.    ll.t  ■ 
XLIII.  in  Laudem  BatUU  Mmini.  9  22,  p.  KM  ;  I'alrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  AAA  17.) 
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Basil  and  Gregory,  when  at  Athens,  had  often  talked  over 
their  future  life.  They  spoke  of  how  they  would  retire,  when 
they  had  finished  their  curriculum,  to  serve  9od  ID  solitude  in 
the  wilds  of  Pontus.  The  voice  of  Christ  seem!  evei  to  have 
been  speaking  in  their  ears.  But  domestic  difficulties  prevented 
Gregory  from  carrying  out  his  project,*  so  Basil,  full  qt  fiery 
zeal,  took  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  East.  He  had  made 
op  his  mind  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  monastic  life,  and  to 
return  home,  and  establish  those  principles  in  Asia  Minor 
which  had  already  filled  the  wilderness  with  saints.  He  visi  ted 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  He  made  a  point  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  great  characters  of  the  East.f  He  saw  and 
marvelled  at  the  lives  of  the  Solitaries,  who  had  utterly  trampled 
on  the  flesh.  He  wondered  at  their  patient  endurance  of  so 
many  labours,  and  at  their  constancy  in  prayer  ;  he  was  struck 
duriib  by  the  manner  in  which  they  battled  with  sleep  ;  at  the 
way  they  bore  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  with  even  minds.} 

In  them  Basil  saw  more  than  the  realization  of  his  own  lofty 
aspirations.  He  tells  Eustathius  that  these  Eastern  heroes 
lived  as  if  in  flesh  not  their  own.  "  Admiring  and  extolling 
the  life  of  these  men  who  could  so  indeed  carry  about  with 
them  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  desired  that  I  myself,"  he 
says,  "  as  far  as  I  could  attain,  might  be  an  imitator  of  them."§ 

The  example  of  these  Solitaries  made  a  life-impression  upon 
Basil.  He  returned  to  Pontus.  And  now  his  great  vocation 
opened  upon  its  course.  He  established  a  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iris.  Here  he  fixed  himself  in  a  beautiful  and 
wild  spot,  amid  streams,  mountains,  and  woods.  Here  he 
dwelt  six  or  seven  years,  and  ennobled  his  intelligence  with 
the  lofty  principles  of  monastic  life.  || 

*  S.  Basil  complained  that  Gregory  <li<l  not  keep  his  word.  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom. 
I.,  Vita  &  OrtgorU,iS»,p.  175;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXXV.) 

t  S.  Basil  hail   been  baptised,    OO   his   return  home  from   Athens,  hy   Bishop    Dianiua.      He 

appear*,  also,  before  making  for  the  Beet,  t<>  nave  given  public  evidence  <>t'  his  great  oratorical 

powers  at  Ca'sarea.     But   his  sister  Maciiua   was  too  fond  of  him  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the 

world  if  she  oould  help  it    "Qua  in  re  piurimum  Ilium  edjuvil  Maerina  sorer,  qusa  cum  ilium 
vidisset  nimis  inaguifioe  de  elobneutta aentlre,  ac  dignitatis  omnee  fiooeiiaeere.  el  fastn  q— ■ 

dam  Nipra  homines  potestate  claros  ell'erri,  eeleiiler  ad   ascetieam    \  itam.  QUaa  ipsa  protiteh;i- 
tnr,  attraxit."     ("/'/'•  -s-  Basilii,  Tom.  I.  Prp«SN?SSfM  in    Vita,  <'a/>.  IIL.i  I, p.  IS]    Pmtrotof.  Grvec, 
I  /  A  .  | 

|  Bee  the  influence  of  the  Gospel!— "  Cum  legisHem  Kvan^elium.  ihi.pie  poispsiissam  i>luri 
mum  ad  perfect  loneiu  valere,  bona    sua    divendcie,    et    cum    egenis    fiat  i  ihus  commuiii.  ..  I 
nulla  prorsus  hujus  vita'  sollicitudine   distringi,    me  ulla  atleei  ioue  ad  i  es  terrenes  aum 
Miti;  oupiebam  invenire  aUquem  es  tratribus  qui  banc  vitw  viani  elegisaet,  nt  una  emu  ipso 
hiev.iu  hujus  \  Itffi  tluctuiu  t  raiisirem."       ("/'/'.   8.    Basdh    Magni,  Tom,    IV.,    >.>i iatoUtrmm  CUurit 
II. .  Bpitt  I ■'  A  JUL     Adversus  Kimtathium  Stbastenum,  $  t,  p.  V,t.i ;  I'atrulog.  Grwc,  VoL  XJi.Xll.  t 

i  Ihid.m. 

||  Nor  did  he  live  in  what  is  called  selfish  ways  of  thinking  of  his  own  Salvation.     He  changed 
by  his  preaching,  example,  and  munificence,  the  entire  province  of  Pontus 
urbes.    says  Runnus,  "  el  rnra  eiroumiens,  decides  gentis  illius  animoe  et  pa  rum  d< 
sollieitos  stimulare  verbis  et   pnedlcatione  suceeiideie.  eallumque  eb  his  longc 

Bespit  abolere.  SUhegitqUC,  abjectis  inanium  rem m   et   wee iilaritim  cutis,    suiinel  n< 

peie.  in  unnm  eoire.  nionasteria  eonstrucre,  psalmis,  et  bymnis  el   orationibiis  doeuil  \a«are, 

panpernm  enram  gerere,  eisqne  babitacula  boneeta  el  una-  '*•  victnm  neees* 

virginea  institaere,  pudicam  oastamqoc  ritam  oaaaihua  pane  asatdoraHilom  facero.    Ita  brevi 
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And  he  broke  down  a  body  naturally  sickly  with  the  terrible 
severity  of  his  penances.  He  took  but  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  consisting  of  bread,  herbs,  and  water.  "  Cookery  with  us 
is  idle,"  he  says,  "  no  knife  is  familiar  with  blood  ;  our  dainti- 
est meal  is  vegetables,  with  coarsest  bread  and  vapid  wine."* 
S.  Gregory  says  of  him  :  "  he  had  but  one  inner  and  one  outer 
garment :  his  bed  was  the  ground  ;  little  sleep,  no  bath ;  his 
food  bread  and  salt ;  his  drink  the  running  stream  ;  he  slept 
in  a  hair  shirt,  or  other  rough  garment ;  the  sun  was  his  lire  ; 
and  he  braved  the  severest  frost  in  the  severe  climate  of 
Cappadocia."f 

And  all  this  satisfied  his  lofty  spirit  far  beyond  the  splendour 
and  refinements  of  Athens  the  beautiful.  Thus  he  became  a 
firm  column,  the  greatest  monastic  law-giver  of  the  East,  the 
fearless  reprover  of  the  arrogance  of  princes  and  of  the 
blasphemies  of  heretics.]: 

His  conduct  before  Modestus  brings  out  the  full  character  of 
the  man.  On  the  Saint  refusing  to  communicate  with  the  Arians, 
Modestus  asks  him  whether  he  does  not  fear  the  consequences. 

Basil. — "  Fear  what  consequences  ? — what  sufferings  ?" 

Modestus. — "  One  of  those  many  pains  which  a  prefect  can 
inflict." 

Basil. — "  Let  me  know  them  ?" 

Modestus. — "  Confiscation,  exile,  torture,  death." 

Basil. — "  Think  of  some  other  threat.  These  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  me.  He  runs  no  risk  of  confiscation,  who  has 
nothing  to  lose,  except  these  mean  garments  and  a  few  books.vS 
Nor  does  he  care  for  exile,  who  is  not  circumscribed  by  place, 
who  does  not  make  a  home  of  the  spot  he  dwells  in,  but  every- 
where a  home  whithersoever  he  be  cast,  or  rather  everywhere 
God's  home,  whose  pilgrim  he  is  and  wanderer.  Nor  can  tor- 
tures harm  a  frame  so  frail  as  to  break  under  the  first  blow. 
You  could  but  strike  once  and  death  would  be  gain.      It  would 


permntata  est  totius  provincise  facies,  ut  in  arido  et  squalenti  campo  videretur  seges  fecunda, 
ac  lieta  vineasurrexisse."  (Lib.  XL,  Cap.  IX.  Of.  Opp.  8.  Basilii,  Tom.  L  Prolegomena  in  Vita, 
Cap.  VI.,  §  4,  p.  25;  Patrolog.  Orate.,  Vol  XXIX.) 

•  *  Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.,  Kpist.  XLL,  p.  340;  Patrolog.  Orcec  Vol.  XXXII.  I  u»o  Dr.  New- 
man's translation,  as  unapproachable,  when  the  words  of  the  Saint  are  quoted. 

t  (See  Church  of  the  Path,  n,  <  flbe*  II.,  p.  22.)  S.  Gregory  says  of  BaBil :— "  Neceasariis  tantuni 
cibis,  qiiamdiu  licuit,  vitam  tolerabat,  atque  lmnc  solum  luxiim  norat,  nempu  a  luxu  abatinere; 
Md  liliaet  aves,  quibns  simplex  atc|iic  art  iticii  cxpeis  pulchritinln  eat,  el  v  ictus  fan  I  is  at  (pie  U 
tempore  qiiawltiie  ob  oonloa  habere,  qnemadmodnin  dnrletua  mena  monet     .     .     .      nine  illi 

tunica  una.  et  pallium  nniim,  ct  status  liumi   l.ctulus.  ct  vigili.-e,  el  illuvics  (ilia  ejus  ilrr.ua  et 
ornamental,  ct  suavissima  coma  et  ohsuiiium.  panis  el  sal,  novum,  inquam.  ilhul  comlimeiituui. 
ct  potto  solnia  ct    uberrima.  <|iiam    nobis  nihil  laborantibus  fontes    prnrumlunt."     ( opp.    v 
goril  TheolOgi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  X  1.1 II.  in  Lot  Mngni,  $  til,  p.  675;    Patrolog.,  Orn. 

i  See  his  splendid  letter  developing  this  idea:— "Oportet  Christinnnm  ea  que  voeationo 
c.desti  digna  sunt,  scntirc.  ac  dignara  ByangeHo  Ohriad  vitam  degere."  (opp-  s-  />'"■•"'"'.  Ibav 
/ 1      /,.,,/.  Olmm.  i.,  Wpm\  \  \  //  Potrotop.  Orcec.,  Vol..  1  \  \  It) 

|  <>pp.  S.  (Jreirorii  Theologi.   Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIIL,  in  Laiutrw   H<i*ili,    V- 
Patrolog.  Orm    Vo\    I  I  I  I  I 
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Bend  me  the  sooner  to  Him  for  Whom  I  live  and  labour,  for 
Whom  I  am  dead  rather  than  alive,  to  Whom  I  have  long  been 
journeying."* 

This  was  the  man  who,  whilst  he  would  resist  the  proud,  was 
ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  among  the  sick  and  poor.  He 
would  not  only  tend  the  lepers,  but  kiss  their  miserable  sores 
and  wounds.  Of  his  bounty,  the  vast  hospitals  which  he 
established  are  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  Christ  who  made 
him  all  to  all.  Had  he  not  been  a  Christian,  he  might  have 
been  a  disdainful,  scornful  man  ;  unapproachable  for  his  gifts  ; 
feared,  and  indeed  admired,  but  hardly  loved.  As  it  was,  the 
tenderness  of  the  Cross,  joined  to  the  grandeur  of  a  mind  little 
in  nothing,  elevated  in  everything,  made  Basil  as  deeply 
esteemed  by  the  wise,  as  he  was  feared  by  the  arrogant  and 
froward.f 

Mark  his  appearance  !  In  person  he  is  considerably  above 
the  middle  height ;  he  is  thin,  erect,  and  withered  with  the 
terrific  austerities  of  his  devoted  life  ;  his  complexion  is  dark, 
and  his  countenance  pale  ;  his  eyebrows  large,  and  almost  meet- 
ing above  the  nose  ;  his  face  is  oval,  and  his  head  closely  shaved, 
and  a  long  greyish  beard  flows  down  upon  his  breast ;+  his 
expression  speaks  of  deep  thought ;  whilst,  added  to  the  stern 
majesty  of  his  appearance,  there  is  a  grace  about  him  which 
recalls  to  mind  the  careful  and  exquisite  training  of  his  early  life. 

To  go  further  into  S.  Basil's  life  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  Of  his  separation  from  Dianius,  his  ordination  at 
Caesarea,  his  reconciliation  with  Eusebius,  his  episcopal  labours,^ 


*  "Exsilium  an  tern  hand  cognosco,  qui  nullo  loco  circnmscriptus  sura:  ac  neque  terrain 
hanc,  quam  nuuc  iucolo,  raeara  luvbeo,  et  earn  oranem,  in  quani  projeetus  fuero  pro  men  duco: 
imo,  tit  lectins  loquar,  universal!!  terrain  Dei  esse  MO.  cujus  adveua  ego  sum  et  pcrcgrinus, 
.Iain  torment*  quid  accipere  queaut,  cum  corpus  desit,  nisi  forte  priinain  plagatn  dixerisj 
Hu.jus  eniin  solins  penes  te  arhitriuin  et  potestas  est.  Mors  porro  benefleU  inilii  loco  erit ; 
citins  eniin  me  ad  Ileum  transmittet.  eui  vivo  et  servio,  maximaque  ex  parte  mortem  obii.  et 
ail  (|iiem  jampridcin  propcro.  Quo  sermone  obstupefactus  pncfcct  ns :  Nemo  inquit,  ine 
(nomenque  snum  adjungit),  ad  nunc  usque  diem,  ita,  nee  pari  verborutn  libertate  est  allocutu*." 
(Ibidem,  $  49—50,  p.  559.) 

t  s.  Gregory  defendi  bin  against  the  Imputation  of  being  high-minded,  thus:— "Quid  ad 

luce  nobis  dicturi    sunt,  qui   hoinini    fastuin  supereiliumque    olijiciunt  >     Iniuui  sane  et    aceilu 

rerum  hujuamodi  jodieea,  eoaque,  qui  regube  mm  sunt,  ad  regulau  Kdmorente*.    an  vero  ted 

potest,  ut  qui  lcpiosos  deosculetur.  et  hue  aeque  M  demittat.  ads eisus  sanns  et  \  alentes  stiper- 
eiliuni  at  tollat  .'     Qui  i  nines  eontinentia  et  inedia  eontieiat  inani  animi  fastu  in  tie  tin  / 
(<>1>I>.  B.Oregoril  Theologi,    Ibm.  //.,    Oratio  XLIII.   in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  $  64,  p.  579— 582; 
Patrolog.  Orac,  Vol  XXXVI.) 

X  "Sancti  Hasilii  eftigiein  sic  descriptam  rcperit  Barouius  [Ad  au.  378]  in  anonvmo  Vat 
'Magnus  Basilius  proeero  tint  hahitu  corporis  et  recto,  siccus,  gracilis;  eolor  ejus  (nsena,  vultus 
tcinperatus  pallore,  Justus  uasus,  supercilia  in  orbein  intlexa  et  addueta:  eogitabondo  similis 
fuit.  pattern  in  vultu  ruga-.  1MM  renidentes,  getUB  ohlonga-.  tempora  ali«iuantuin  cava,  pre- 
missa  barba  et  mediocris  canities.'  "  (Opp.  8.  basilii,  Tom.  /..  ProUyomeHMiK  I'itn.  dtp.  XL..$i. 
p.  It; I  ;  Patrolog.  Grcec,   Vol.  A.V/A'J     Here  again   is  a  picture:-- -.Magnus  Basilius  habK 

pons,  in  lnuitam  procerltateni  erecta  Bgnzm  exonnebati    Brat  siccus  «t  mactlentua, 
colore,  pallore  temperatua  (aetem,  pradifua  deooro  naao  el  clrcumflexis  ad  liirquura,  s 

ciliis;    in  vertice   cont  raetior ;    similis  OOgttabnndo,  pauculis  in  fronte   rugi- 

oblongna,  casus  tempera,  rasna  fere  ad  entem,  barbam  eutrieus,  eamque 

aemicanam."    ((>i>i>.  >s-  BaaUii.  Tom.  I..  Historia  Itistitutionia  ITrip.  Jbatl  EatMtmmt  imprmtit,  p. 

Ml;  Potrotoo.  9ne&,  VM.  \.\i\., 

$  Here  be  fell  in  with  Origen's  intluence  again.  See  an  account  of  the  Adamantine**  Scrtp- 
ture  teaching  there.  Opp.  S.  Hierouvmi,  Tom.  II.,  111..  Lib.  de  Viria  lUtutrUnu,  Cap.  LIV.,p.9»; 
Patrolog.  Lot,  VoL  XXlll. 
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his  help  to  Gregory,  his  letters  to  Athanasius,  his  dispute  with 
Anthimius,  his  illness,  his  patience  under  reproach,  his  journey- 
to  Pisidia  and  Pontus,  and  of  his  many  writings,  and  incessant 
troubles  of  mind  and  body, — this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  him  for  the  present  purpose.  Stern, 
severe,  self-contained,  lofty  and  heroic  in  thought  and  word, 
measured  in  speech,  noble  in  manner,  a  patriarchal  man — Basil 
the  Great  stands  out  boldly  amongst  the  great  names  of  the 
fourth  century  ;*  and  if  not  so  diplomatic  in  his  dealings  as 
Aihanasius,  quite  as  uncompromising ;  if  not  so  solitary  as 
Anthony,  quite  as  fond  of  retirement ;  and  if  not  so  gentle  as 
Gregory,  equally  as  full  of  ardent  charity  and  noble  thoughts. 

The  extraordinary  grief  created  by  his  death  is  an  evidence 
of  the  immense  influence  he  exerted  over  thousands,  many  of 
whom  most  probably  had  never  looked  upon  his  face. 

When  he  came  near  his  end,  he  summoned  up  his  strength 
and  spoke  with  more  than  ordinary  clearness  on  the  saving 
doctrines  of  Redemption.  And  when  at  length  his  hour 
approached,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  forward  to  joining  that, 
heavenly  choir  on  which  his  eyes  were  nxed.f  The  news  of 
his  condition  drew  the  whole  country  into  Csesarea.  Men, 
weeping  like  children,  pressed  around  him,  crying  out  in  despair 
against  the  tyranny  of  death,  and  by  violence  they  would  have 
retained  his  soul.  "  Grief,"  says  S.  Gregory,  "  had  driven  them 
mad."  There  was  not  one  in  that  concourse  who  would  not 
willingly  have  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his  life  if  he  could  have 
added  it  to  that  of  Basil.  The  Saint  was  the  only  one  at  peace. 
Looking  calmly  on  heaven,  whilst  uttering  the  words:  "Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  gave  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God. 

When  that  emaciated  body,  which  had  served  its  master  with 
such  stern  fidelity,  was  being  borne  by  faithful  men  to  the 
family  tomb,  the  excitement  of  the  populace  became  indescrib- 
able ;  many  thousands,  utter  strangers,  who  had  never  been 
seen  before,  crowded  into  the  city.}     Heathens,  and  Jews,  and 

*  "  Voila  Basile  tout  entier:  line  science  contenue  par  le  dogme  et  qui  pnurtant  s'.v  dlplote 
al'aisc:   uue  eloquence  tnujonrs  tournee  an  bien  den  amen   inais  ornee  de  tontes  Ics   grAOi 

Doorria  de  toute  la  science  antiques;  daoslegouTerneaMnil  d'une  teole  egliae,  tout**  lex  fkenltea 

3ui  font  l'liotiniie  d'Ktat,  tout  le  gbnie  ill!   siecle,  en  DO   mot.  exelusiveineiit  consacio  an  si i  \  ice 
e  la  foi.    Basiie  ne  fonde  ni  one  politique,  nl  unc  phlloeophle,  ni  memeune  HUemtttrc  <  im- 

tiiiine,  car  il  ne  fiancliit  pas  le  senil  du  sanctuairc,  u'all'ecte  aucune  untwist  rat  ure.  el  ne  dis- 
trilnie  d'Mltre  cnseifjncmeiil  qnfl  PBrftOfUfl  .  .  .  une  Bglise  qui  pi  mluil  des  linmnics  tcls 
que  Basiie  est  dejsi  pretc  a  recneillir  le  jjouvcrnenient  du  monae."  (I»e  Broglle.  I .  lUjlise  et 
V  Km i>irc  Jtomain  au  lVr.  Siecle.  Troisieme  Partie,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II. ,  p.  2:13.     liuttUmt  mMHom,  i 

t  Opp.  8.  Gregorii  Theologl,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Lawlem  Basilii  Mayni,  3  "9,  p.  599— 
«02;  Patrolog.  Qrac,  Vol  AAA  17. 

t  "Turn  vero  iniraculuin  (uniiiuin,  qua  uii(|uain  fuerunl,  celelieriiinuin  deeignfttur.  Bfl) •!■■•• 
liatur  vir  sanctus,  sanctnruin  \  iroruin  manihus  elatus  ;  UOUtqUiaqUe  autein  opcniui  dahat.  alius 
ut  ti  niiit  j.-i  in.  alius  ut  uinbraui.  alius  ut  sa<'iireniin  lectulum  ai  riperet .  ne  \  el  hoIiiiii  Atttngerel  ; 
(quid  enim  illo  corpore  aanctius  et  puriua  1)  alius  ut  piopius  ad  ens,  qol  corpus  leieliam  ,  a< •<  e- 
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aliens,  sobbed  and  wept,  and  wrung  their  hands  round  the  bier. 
Hymns  and  psalms  gave  way  to  bursts  of  universal  lamentation. 
Some  pushed  forward,  aiming  to  get  at  the  hem  of  Basil's  gar- 
ment ;  others  to  place  themselves  where  his  shadow  would  pass 
over  them  ;  others  to  secure  some  portion  of  his  furniture,  or  to 
touch  it  with  their  fingers,  or  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  that, 
to  see  his  blessed  body  with  their  eyes.*  So  gfeflt  was  the 
pressure  in  that  swaying  crowd,  that  many  persons  in  it  were 
crushed  to  death  ;  and  these  were  looked  upon  with  envy  as  the 
happy  victims  of  his  funeral  (funebres  vietimce).  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  body  was  borne  through  the  city.  But 
at  length  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  was  reached,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Basil  the  Great  was  placed  in  the  silent  resting 
place  of  martyrs  and  of  priests. 

His  life  was  spent  in  defending  the  orthodox  teachings  of 
Nicaea  ;  in  resisting  the  despotism  of  the  civil  powers  ;  in 
maintaining  episcopal  rights  ;  in  renewing  the  spirit  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  ;  and  in  giving  a  new  and  permanent  form  to 
the  methods  of  monastic  life.f 

His  five  books  against  Eunomius,  his  Treatise  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  his  "Hexaemeron"  and  his  Principles  of  Monastic  Rule, 
— as  well  as  the  example  of  his  life, — have  made  their  lasting 
mark  upon  the  intellects  of  Catholic  thinkers. 

And  if  the  gentle  "Gregory]:  was  not  gifted  with  the  strong 
character  of  Basil,  still  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  charming 


dent;  alius  ut  aspectu  solo  frueretur,  tanquam  eo  quoque  utilitatis  illiquid  atleiente.  Plena 
erant  fora.  portieus.  duplieia  et.  triplieia  tabulate,  lioiiiinum  dedueent  ium,    jinc.imt  iuin,  prose- 

quentlum,  aaaectentium,  aeae  Invlcem  prementium;  mnlte  mfllia  ouiniageneriael  nten 
cum  diem  incognita.    Paalmodta  eemitlbaa  eedebant,  et  animl  eonetenaa  doloria  nagnltadlne 

fiangebatur."  ( Opp.  S.  Qregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Laudem  Iktsilii  Mayni,  $  80. 
p.  MB;   1'atrolo,,.  Oram,,  VoL  XXXVI.) 

*  lbidiui. 

t  The  funeral  oration  of  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Basil's  brother,  is  well  worth  reading.  He 
says  : — "  Magnus  a  Deo  Basilius,  <iueiuadniodimi  tempore   Aehaabi   Klias.  exhibetur,  ae  saeenlo- 

ti(').  quod  jam  qnodammodo  oollapeum  atqae  negteettun  etas,  ■— eepte,  teaejaaai  haesraaaa, 
qme  defeeiaaet.  tationem  fldei  per  Inhabitantem  in  ae  gratiam  relooere  denao  tent.  Kt  emu 
veiuti  fax  noctu  errantibua  per  mare,  Beelealas  bono  apparnlaaet,  oaanea  ad  lactam  riMtta 
veiiit.  emu  pra'feeti.s  et  proaidibna  eoufligena,  emu  ditetorihus  eopiaraao  oougiedieaa, apad 
Impetatorea  libere  loqnena,  in  eonelontboa  el  Becleeiia  damans,  ens.  <|ui  preeol  abeaaeat, 
ezemplo  l'auli  per  epiatolaa  oonciliana  atqoe  adjungena,  effugtena  et  eTitena  eonfligenttom  pie- 
henaionea,  emu  nihil  in  se  baberet,  que  teneretur  el  rineeretor  ab  ad\.  Opp.  s. 

Qregorii  Nyaaenl,  Tom. III., im  L<in>i>ni  Frmtrit  ameUM,  /'.  "i>5 — 7i«t;  1'utroioy.  Onea,  PoJ,  xi.i'i. 
See  this  QregOrv'a  beautiful  treatise,  Dt  Vityinituti,  ('/</..  Tom.  ///.,  Cap.  I.—  XXII'.,  p.  318— 
410.) 

t  See  bow  be  speaks  of  his  friendship  with  Basil  :— 

"  Nainque  et  hoe  lieiielieimn  a  DeO  aeeepi: 

Duxit  me  et  oonjnnxll  emu  tIto  aaplentiaatano, 

Qui  units  et  vita  et  eloqulo  supeieminebat  oinnea. 
Qnla  ille  .'  eelte  peltaeile  OOgnOBCel  is . 

hasiiius  erat.  ;e\i  noetti  magnum  adiumentnm. 

Huneet  litteiaruin.  et  teeti.   et  eonsiliormn 
Soeimu  liabebain.  ae  si  quid  gloriari  deeet. 

Par  qooddam  eramoa.  non  obaenxnm  in  uneeia. 

I'ommunia  erant  omnia:   mens  una 

Dnornm  ooUigana  eorpomm  dtasxapavtlajB, 

2 nod  auteiu  iios  in  iinniii  pneeii>ue  eonjunxit. 
lud  erat  :    Pens,  et  reruiii  nrestantiarum  amor." 

(Opp.  S.  Qregorii  Theologi,  Tom.    III..  Carmimmm  Lib.  II..  Stctio  I., 
Poemaui  <U  Sripmt,  v.  221—233,  p.  1043-1046;  Patroiog.  Grm., 
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picture  of  ascetic  life  ;  whilst  his  writings,  from  their  genuine 
orthodoxy,  have  earned  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  "  The 
Theologian."  He  seems  to  have  hung  on  Basil's  love,  and  to 
have  found  his  one  delight  in  that  supernatural  friendship.* 
He  too  had  abandoned  all  for  Christ.  But  his  delicate  and 
timid  nature  shrank,  more  even  than  Basil's,  from  being  placed 
in  position,  and  having  to  contend  with  men.  One  thing  alone 
he  retained — his  love  of  eloquence.  He  was  ever  ready  with 
his  pen,  ever  prompt  to  pour  out  his  flowing  periods  in  the  pul- 
pit. His  Athenian  training,  his  plastic  mind,  his  fund  of  gentle 
sympathy,  his  personal  devotedness  to  the  Cross,  tended  to  ren- 
der him  a  master  of  the  highest  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was 
the  vir  bonus,  out  of  the  rich  treasure  of  whose  heart  flowed 
the  full  stream  of  all  that  was  truly  eloquent. 

He  would  willingly  have  joined  his  friend  in  Pontus,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  made  at  Athens  ;  but  it  was  impossible. 
Home  duties  detained  him.  At  last  he  contrived  to  escape,  and 
passed  some  of  the  sweetest  days  of  his  life,  praying,  meditating, 
and  copying  Origen  on  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Iris.  Now  he  is 
drawn  out  of  his  retreat.  Against  his  will  he  is  made  presbyter. 
He  flies  away  once  more  to  Pontus ;  but  his  conscience  will 
not  suffer  him  to  rest.f  He  returns  to  Nazianzus.  Then  come 
the  Arian  disturbances,  the  sickness  of  his  parents,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Caesarius,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted. 
Now  Basil,  through  Gregory's  influence,  is  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  CaBsarea.  Basil  has  had  his  battles  of  tight :  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  at  home,  heresy  and  schisms  abroad,  afflict 
his  mind  and  try  his  strength.  He  has  one  single  aim  in  life — 
to  advance  Christ's  glory.  For  this  end,  even  Gregory  must  be 
sacrificed.  To  keep  ^.nthimius  in  check,  Basil  has  him  conse- 
crated bishop,  and  places  him  in  Sasima,  a  village  within  the 

*  The  principal  dates  of  8.  Basil's  career  are  as  follows:— Born,  329  ;  went  to  Athens.  :t'.l  — 
355;  returns  to  Cwsarea,  3M;  goes  to  the  East,  at»<>ut  :c.7 ;  return*,  :tr>;i;  retires  t<>  bta*»onaa- 
tery,  380;  ordained  presbyter  el  Cataarea,  381]  depoeed  by  Kuh«-1muk.  'Mi -.  recalled  to  OnsereA, 

Ml  ;   relieves  tlie  starving,  3B7,  3G8 ;  chosen  hishop  of  Cuisarea,  370;  dies,  379, 

t  The  great  Elias,  the  real  father  of  monies,  the  master  of  S.  Anthony,  bad  Ida  intluen»  «  on 
Gregory  too.  The  following  gentle  lines  breathe  the  placid  spirit  of  the  Saint,  and  roves  uis 
mind:— 

"  .Ma-m  faciebam  Elian  Thesbiten, 

Ae  inelvtiiiii  t'ariiielnni,  et  eil>uin  insolitum, 

Desertun  Pnsenraorla  possessionem, 
Filiornm  Jonadab  vitam  sine  apparatn; 
Seii  me  ruiau*  tenebal  aaeronun  Ltbrornm  amor, 
Ac  Spirltua  lumen  in  oonsideranda  Scripture, 
Kes  enm  deserto  et  quiata  non  conveniens: 

Donee  in  utrain<|iie  partem  BSjpC  ilelatus, 

Tandem  inter  desideria  mea  sie  litem  ilirimo    .    .    . 

Videns  enini  qoOS  aetuusa  ileleetat  vita. 

Eos  aliis  (inideni  utiles  ease,  his  aampa  qui  in  ssseulo  flvunt   .    .    . 

Boa  autem  qui  vale  MBOUlo  dixemnt.  stahilioies  quidem  esse    .    .    . 

At  sibi  Holis  prodesse  angusta  charitate    .    .    . 

Mediam  inter  Utroaqua  viam  ineo, 

.Me. In. ii  i  nt  hi,  prodesse,  nt  illi.  statnens." 

( Opp.  8.  Oregortl  Thcologi,  Torn.  1IT..  Carminum  TAb.  IT.,  Srclio  T.,  Poemat* 
tie  Heipso,  v.  90—311,  p.  1050—1051 ;  l'atroloy.  Gnxc,  PW.  1  A  A  III., 
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(1  i  spirted  jurisdiction.  This  is  more  than  Gregory  can  patiently 
endure  ;  a  coolness  springs  up  between  the  friends.*  Gregory 
flies  from  Sasima  into  his  beloved  solitude.  Thence  he  comes 
forth  again,  to  assist  his  aged  father,  on  the  condition  that  his 
official  duties  at  Nazianzus  are  to  cease  with  his  father's  death. 
His  father  and  mother,  each  fully  a  hundred  years  of  age,  die 
about  374.  Fearing  the  responsibility  of  the  bishopric,  Gregory 
hurries  to  Seleucia,  and  during  his  retirement  hears  the  news 
of  Basil's  death  (319),  which  plunges  him  into  the  deepest 
grief.  Father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  now  Basil, 
dead  ;  he  seems  almost  left  solitary  in  the  world. 

With  these  sorrows  the  public  life  of  Gregory  begins.  The 
state  of  ecclesiastical  politics  is  now  more  cheering  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  Theodosius  becomes  emperor.  The  Church 
in  Constantinople  is  freed  from  her  bonds.  The  emperor 
embraces  the  creed  of  Nicaea.  The  Second  General  Council  acts 
with  pacific  influence  in  East  and  West.  Such  was  the  gleam  of 
light  which  shot  across  the  Eastern  heavens.  But  Gregory  was 
drawn  into  a  place  of  storms.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  answer 
a  call  to  go  to  Constantinople,  and  to  do  his  best  to  reconstruct 
the  Church  of  God.f  He  was  now  fifty  years  old — just  Basil's 
age  when  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Arians  in  Constantinople  defies  descrip- 
tion. Baronius  says  that  the  gates  of  hell  seemed  to  have  been 
opened  upon  the  city.  This  was  during  the  reign  of  Valens. 
The  churches  were  "  filled  with  furious  devils  and  legions  of 
unclean  spirits."  Priests  were  burnt  alive.  Churches  were 
converted  into  sepulchres,  and  their  walls  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  saints ;  whilst  the  Catholics  were  outraged,  and 
driven  into  exile.J  The  city  swarmed  with  various  sects, 
Novatians,  Macedonians,  Photians,  Marcellians,  Sabellians, 
Eunomians,  and  Apollinarists, — all  sunk  their  mutual  detesta- 


*  Basil  was  using  his  friend  Gregory  as  a  tool.  Basil  Med  his  friends  to  push  his  one  life's 
mom.    Gregory  aeema  t<>  reeenl  tins.    See  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi.  Tom.  ill.,  A>Mt.  XLl'lll., 

p.  99;  Patrolo,,.  <;,;u\.   Vol.  XXXVII. 

t  "  Lucttmsa  tunc  omnium  Kcclesiaruin  facies,  sed  nullius  lwctiiosior  quam  Constantino- 
politan.r.  in  qua  jam  al>  annis  qiiailntuiiita  gTMMkta  tin  rat  Ariana  lues,  sub  pout itictbus 
EueretlCOrum  autcMijnanis  atquo  I'tiam  ipsis  novonim  ilogmat  urn  conditorihus ;  sub  principibus, 
"I  ualcs  tii.tr  ('(ittstiititiiis  et  Valens.  qui  liai  etieoiuin   partes  t  uebant  tir.  Cat'..  it.  <-t 

pro  errore  contra  ?eritatenx*toto,  u(  it  a  dieem,  toperil  eorpere  oertabant.n    Tij«*  state  el  the 

Church  of  Constantinople  can  be  realised,  when   it  la  remembered  thai   Paul,  tin-  orthodox 

bishop  of  that  Bee,  was  murdered  by  the  Arians  in  330:— "  Hime  [seilctn"].  relicta  s«  ■ 

dirusi.  Ariani  dui  agminil  contest  it'll,  50  anno  invasit  Kusebius.  po.M  qiiein   in  Maceilonii  i 

int'eliv    h»c    Ecclesia    deveuit,      Expulso    nb    Ipeiamei    Ariauis        .        .        .        Kudo\ius    firx 

heretioorum       .       .       .       Aetii  Arlanorom  longe  impiiaalmi  discipulus  ant 

B.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.   I.  in   Vita    -  HI;    l'atrolog.  Qrwc,   VoL 

t  "Ariani  suintna  rerutu    Kcclesi;e  potiti.  Tfcl   pirtatis   •rcliquia-  .las  a  Gregorio 

tiiiii  '  seniina"  reliquerant.  'remploruin  alia  ab  hareticis  occupata.  atqite  in  pi  mils  ampliaat- 
lnuin  illinl  •  Sophia  OOgnomtnatnm,1  tunc  '  diaboli  propu^uaeuliiin  '  mairifl  quam  eccleaia,  ubi 
silos  ille  niilites  collocatat  [Valena]:  imo  ubi  '  ihemonuni  eveicii us,  furiariimqiie  ac  spirit uimi 
leglones  aderani  Immxradoram.'  Alia<\  templta  In  aepoJehra  eommtrtata,  alia 
toruiu  aspcrsa  protatiataqtie,'"  &c.    (Ibidem,  Cap.  CXXIIl.,  p.  SU— 313.) 
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tion  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church.  How 
great  a  wrench  it  was  for  Gregory  to  leave  his  quiet  wilderness 
for  such  a  post  as  this,  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
read  his  letters  and  pondered  on  his  life.* 

He  speaks  of  himself,  when  going  thither,  as  coming  from  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  with  his  limbs  drawn  together  by 
old  age  ;  his  body  bent  to  the  ground  ;  his  countenance  fur- 
rowed with  wrinkles,  and  wasting  away  with  fasting  and  tears ; 
with  a  harsh  and  uncultivated  voice,  and  coarse  raiment ; — 
poverty-stricken  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

He  commenced  his  mission  in  an  obscure  room,  which  after- 
wards grew  into  the  stately  church  of  8.  Anastasia.f  In  spite 
of  what  he  says  of  himself,  his  mission  was  almost  a  miraculous 
success.  His  cultivated  eloquence,  and  his  gentleness,  drew 
men  of  all  persuasions  to  his  little  chapel. I  His  great  charity 
towards  his  enemies,  his  high  Christian  spirit,  produced  a  deep 
impression.  True  he  was  slandered,  he  was  scoffed  at,  he  was 
dragged  before  the  tribunal,  he  was  stoned, — but  it  was  of  no 
avail  ;  all  he  said  of  his  bitterest  enemies  was  :  "  Lord  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.  "$ 

The  fame  of  Gregory  as  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  faith 
was  soon  carried  throughout  the  East.  S.  Jerome  in  Syria  heard 
of  him,  and  undertook  a  wearisome  journey  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  become  his  disciple:  "I  exult  and  glory,"  says 
S.  Jerome,  "  in  his  being  my  master."! 


*  See  how  glad  be  was  to  depart;  and  how  Christ  was  the  prime-mover  of  his  life : — 
"  Cunctis  simul,  aula  et  urbibus  et  sacerdotibus 

Sponte  relietis,  lit  oliin  optaliam 

Cum  in*-  Dense!  nocturnk  roeevil  >nmiiiis, 

Kt  maris  horrendi  molest  i.-.  t «- 1  roril>iin. 
Idcirco  hetitia  exsultans  invidiam  fngi,  atque  ex  magna 

Tempestate  In  itebttl  port  u  rudentom  IxL 
Ubi  puris  mentis  eogltetionibua  enimuni  evebene, 

Ktiiim  silent  iuni,  instur  \  ict  iina-,  ut  antra  sermonem,  offcram. 
Gregorii  lnee  vcrlia  sunt,  qnem  alnit  terra 
Cappadouum,  quique  i>ri)  Cliristo  omnibus  h*  abdicavit" 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tbeologi,  Tom.  111..  Oarmimttm  Lib.  II.,  Sectio  I.,  TVi—flU 
de  Heipso,  v.  26— M,  p.  1030;  PiUroloQ.  Grcec,  Foi  \  X  X  ill.) 

f  "  Auastaaia,  templorum  maxime  vein-iabile, 
«.'...!•   | : i <  i  1 1 1 « •  1 1 1   liitnii  tideiiiex.suseita.Hti, 
Area  Noe,  quo)  diluvium  liimidi 
Sola  effugisti,  et  altermii  portasti 
In  semiuibus  muudum  ortliodoxnm." 

(Ibidem,  v.  1079—1083,  p.  1103.) 

t  Nothing  was  more  marked  than  bis   moderation  In  controversy.    See  his  Oration,  Dr. 
Voderatione  in  Disputando,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XXXII.,  p.  174—211;  Fatrolog.  Oriec,  Vol.  A  A  V  II. 

I  0\yp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Cap.  CXXXVL,  p.  217—218;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol. 

||  "  Res  plane  admiratione  digna  est  ut  cum  Baronlo  loquar,  hominein,  qnen   0*  Inelfnew 

eruditionem  eonsnlerent  Oecidentales  cpisropi,  qui  orbein  dneeret,  tarn  long!  et  dillieilia  Itinera 

fiengneie,  ut  Oiegorll  inereietm-  esse  auditor  ae  nib  tantn  magiHtro  posset  prottterl  discipu- 
urn  ;  inde  sihi  sfiiiimnm  <:lori»  decus  couciliatnrnm  existimans  euin  aecessione  doetrinie.  lino 
eo  nomine  .  .  .  gloi  iari  eonsiievit :  '  Kgo  M  ma^i.^lro  glortot  et  exsnlto.'"  (IHdtm.  C<i/'. 
<  Y.\  Y  17/., /,.  21H.  See  also  Opp.  S.  Hieronvmi.  T«m.  I.,  K,>ixt.  /..,/,.  .M  3 :  PotrO&M.  /.„<.,  \„i. 
J XII.  Also  T,>,„.  IT..  Adver.  Jovin,  Lib.  I.,  p.  230  :  fatrolog.  LaL,  Vol  XXIII.)  "Hnmqnld  in 
ilia  Kpistola  (Jregorium  viruin  eloquent  issiiniim  non  potul  nomiiiaie.'  Quia  apnd  Latinos  par 
•  iuo  ego  magistro  glorior  et  exsnlto."    (Tom.  II.,  Adv.  Lib.  Ruflni, p.  ifff;   I'nt, 
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Gregory  was  not  made  for  the  excitements  of  ecclesiastical 
politics.*  He  threw  up  his  episcopal  position  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  retired  once  more  into  his  beloved  solitude, 
to  die  to  self,  to  live  to  Christ,  to  conquer  his  passions,  to  write 
his  pious  Iambics,  and  his  letters,  and  then  to  die.  His  life  at 
Arianzus  was  nearly  as  hard  a  one  as  S.  Basil's  had  been.  It 
"  was  spent  in  fasting,  tears,  and  watchings  ;  his  knees  were 
worn  and  wounded  with  kneeling;  his  bed  was  of  straw,  hifl 
coverlet  a  coarse  sackcloth,  his  habit  a  single  tunic  ;  he  went 
barefoot,  lived  without  the  use  of  lire,  and  had  no  company 
but  wild  beasts.  But  notwithstanding  his  austerities,  his  con- 
tinual sickness,  and  his  great  age,  he  still  felt  violent  struggles 
of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit."! 

And  though  his  career  had  been  one  course  of  rigid  penance, 
he  had  his  trial  even  at  the  last  hour,  when  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  seemed  to  see  as  he  was  dying,  "  the  horrid 
darkness  of  hell,  the  flame  of  fire,  and  the  blackest  night." 
Then,  stretching  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  calling  upon  the  choirs 
of  the  blessed,  with  his  whole  heart  yearning  towards  God,  he 
earnestly  besought  Christ  to  receive  him,  and  not  to  abandon 
His  own  image  ; — and  thus  he  found  rest  at  last,  and  delivered 
his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator.^ 

Gregory  was  of  middle  height ;  his  complexion  was  pale ; 
his  nose  inclined  to  be  flat;  his  right  eye,  on  account  of  a 
wound,  had  a  melancholy  cast ;  his  expression  was  sweet ;  he 
was  in  part  bald,  his  hair  was  white  ;  his  beard  short  and 
(If  use,  and  of  a  dusky  hue  close  to  the  face.§ 

*  "  Ego  Jonas  propheta  ero. 

Trado  mi'  [pee  ad  saluteni  navis, 
Quamvis  proeelhe  nulla  in  ine  causa  residet 
!Sublatmu  me  sort  is  exltu  projicitc. 
Cetus  hospitalis  mc  ex  profundo  excipiet. 

Gloria  Ihm  aril  iuea 

Sin  ad  me  usque  pcrstetis,  id  unmn 

MuUtam  esse,  et  puguaiu  pro  throuis  existimo    .    .    . 

Abscedo; ita  aM'eetuni  suadet. 

Unaiu  mortem  debeo  ;  bne  in  I >»- i  manu  sita  est" 

(Opp.  s.  Qregoril  Theologi,   Tom,   ill.,  Carminum,  Lib.   II..   Stctio  I., 
Poematade  Seipsu,v.  1838— 1851.  p.  1158—1159;  Patrolog.   Orac,  VoL 
AAA 17/.      Bee    also    Ins  Oratio  XXVI.,  in  Sripsum,    $  4.  p.  1«31, 
when-  he  calls  limis.li    •  llli-  tiuiidus  pastor  et  circuiUBp.  . 
Opp,,  Tom.  /.,  I'ntrolog.  Qriec,  VoL  XXXl.j 
t  Fleury's  Ecclea.  History  (Oxford),  Book  XIX-,  i  11,  p.  156. 

t  "Quamvis  autcni  asjxrain  temper,  vietuque  botrldMB  duxiaaet  vitam.  ateviena  in  corpus. 
eainein  vigiliis.  .jejuni  is  aliisque  puuitentia-  lnboribus  alllietans.  extreme  vit»  certauien  iniuiin- 
ere  sentien.s.  .jaiujaiu  '  tartaruin  cali.n'ine  horrcudum'  videre  sit)i  videbatur,  et  "  ignis  riainiiiam, 
allissiinaiiKiue  noetem.'  Turn  supplex  ad  sidera  palinas  tendebat.  totou,ue  corde  ml  l>«-iiiii 
aspirans.  Curistuiu  enixe  rogabat  ut  se  exeiperet.  et  imagines]  miuiii  non  <l<-.iti.t.  It* 
beatiaaimua  aenex  '  proxlme  moritoxua,  oyoneo  eantu  Domino oantaaa  nmlMlmnni  Deo  ■pirltam' 
reddidit,  ae  optatam  (|uietem  cum  agudnibus  beatormu  adept  us  est.  Mortemm  hunc  ease 
anno  ondecimo  Theodoail  ImperatorU,  aire  anno  189,  ex  meronymo  diacinina."  (Opp.  8* 
Qregoril  Theologi,  Tom,  J.,  m  \  lta,|  IIS,  i>.  2M— :;iT:  Patrohy.  Or 

ft"Corpore  roboato  mlt  Gregoxtaa,  sed  assiduis  merpia  rtteqoe  inoleatiia,  pnet?r*aqne 

jejnnlis,  vigiliis,  cbanieuniis  ita  fracto  ac  debilitato,  ut  sibi  seiiectuieni.  quod  Ipai  ti  • 

raverit.     Anooymua  Grocaa,  a  Baronio  landatua,  qojt  atatnra  faerit  bia  mil  ku 

oodioeMOBlhL  Vat.:  'Stature  medloeri  erat.  paUktai  aiiquantulum.  non  tameneltra  veouata- 

tem:     depresso    naso,   su]>ereiliis    in   reeluiu    protensis.    aspectu    blando    et    I  •   "CUM 

Dempe  dextro  enbtrlatta,  ovem  cicatrix  qoamaai  ooutrahohat,  tarta  non  prmuiaaa  aeddroaa 
tainen.     Qua    parte  calvua   nou  erat  nam  aubcalvus  erat.  albos  ennes   babebat,  i 
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With  all  his  amiability,  this  Father  was  a  firm  column  in  h 
defence  of  the  teachings  of  NicaBa.  His  forty-five  discourses 
or  dogmatic  and  polemical  treatises,  have  ever  been  held  in 
high  esteem.  Those  directed  against  the  Eunomians  and  the 
Macedonians  are  called  theological,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  How  greatly  his  teachings  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office  were  prized  by  such 
men  as  S.  John  Chrysostom  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  former,  in  his  treatise  on  The  Priesthood, 
and  the  latter,  in  his  four  books  on  Pastoral  Solicitude,  have 
taken  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  a  model.  Eloquence,  fidelity, 
and  a  love  of  truth — all  subservient  to  an  intense  personal  love 
of  Christ — characterize  the  taste  of  this  beautiful  and  gentle 
light  of  the  Eastern  Church.* 

Well  may  he  have  gained  the  heart  of  a  man  of  a  nature 
sterner  than  his  own — of  the  Origen  of  the  West,  the  great 
S.  Jerome.  For  three  years  did  that  great  Dalmatian  live  in 
intimate  familiarity  with  8.  Gregory  the  Theologian,  charmed 
by  the  eloquent  flow  of  his  cultivated  oratory,  and  subdued  by 
his  mastery  over  theologic  truth.  Whatever  bore  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  genius,  or  of  earnest  Christian  love,  took  instant 
possession  of  Jerome's  impressionable  heart.  There  is  no 
Father  of  the  Church  whose  character  is  so  hard  to  seize  as  that 
of  the  Solitary  of  Bethlehem.  The  very  voluminousness  of  his 
correspondence  with  saintly  and  heroic  ladies,  with  popes, 
literary  men,  and  monastic  friends,  makes  it  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  the  vigour,  lire,  and  passion  of  his 
character.!  By  means  of  his  iron  will,  he  tamed  his  fierce  and 
imperious  nature,  and  curbed  himself  down  with  the  violence 
of  a  heroic  love  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.}:  The  huge  strength 
of  his  rebellious  heart,  and  its  fierce  contest  with  grace,  bear 
about  them  elements  of  the  sublime.  To  see  the  strong  man 
writhing  with  the  supremest  effort  of  his  being,  grasped  in  the 
coils  of  a  monster  serpent :  to  watch  the  breathless  exertion  of 


S 
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barbie  partes  velut  fiimo  obsitas  ostendebat."    (Opp.  8.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  $  175, 
p.  237;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXXV.    See  also  Opp.  8.  Basilii,  Tom.  I..  llUtoria  Institution^  [m 
Fest.]  Ex  Meiuzis  Impressis,  Prolegomena,  p.  392;  Patrolog.  Qrcec.,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

*  The  principal  dates  connected  with  tin-  lift-  of  B.  Gregory  Theologus  are  the  following 
Bora  ■hortljf  before  339;  arrives  at  Athens  about  300;  Basil  leave*  Athens  355;  Gregory  leorea 
:c>»);  joins  Basil  in  retirement  358  or  359;  leaves  to  help  his  father  'MM  or  361;  mode  Presbyter 
:*il  ;  collision  with  Julian  361;  leaves,  and  returns  home  383;  fall  of  Julian  :«>"(:  retires  to  Pout  us 
again  :«i4:  C;es;irius  dies  368or369;  Gregory  made  BUhopof  Sosim»373;  his  father  dies  :i7-l; 
Gorgonio  dies  374;  Bios  to  Beletteia  375i  called  to  Constantinople  379;  Theodosius  supports  him 
380;  Council  of  Constantinople  381 ;  retires  to  Arianzus  383;  dies  389  or  390.  (Vi.l.  (>/,},.  S.  Ili.ro- 
nvini,  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Lib.  de  Virus  Illustrious,  Cap.  CXVIL,  p.  707—709;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol 
Will.) 

t  For  a  token  of  his  retentive  memory  of  trifling  incidents  in  his  early  life,  bm  <>)•/>■ 
S.  Hierouyuii,  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Apologia  Adversus  LUm>*  Knjlni,  n.  30,  p.  422;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  T5l 
.Will. 

i  See  how  he  lavs  down  the  principle  which  dominated  his  whole  career.  Opp,  S.  Microti  yini, 
Tomi  II.  III.,  Commentarius  in  KccUsiasten, p.  1030)  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  Will. 
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the  one,  and  the  silent,  remorseless,  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
the  other,  to  see  two  mighty  powers  fairly  matched,  wrestling 
in  a  death-struggle,  cannot  but  frighten  and  fascinate  the  mind.* 

Jerome  had  been  ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch.  He  had 
gone  through  his  great  trial  before  he  came  to  Constantinople  ; 
he  had  conquered  ;  and  his  life  was  now  dedicated  to  unwearied 
work  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Most  lofty  souls,  men  who 
are  eventually  called  by  God  to  defend  His  cause,  have  them- 
selves to  suffer  trial  and  temptation  ;  and  often  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  test,  is  the  largeness  of  the  service  which 
they  are  destined  to  perform.  Jerome  was  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  A  rapid  review,  up  to  the  date  at  which  the  great 
crisis  of  his  life  began,  will  throw  a  light  upon  his  subsequent 
career. 

He  was  born  at  Strido,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Dal- 
matian parents.f  Of  his  father  and  mother  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  they  were  Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
from  his  earliest  years  the  boy's  heart  was  fostered  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  high  principles  of  orthodox  Christianity 
were  deeply  engraved  upon  his  mind.]:  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
when  he  set  out  for  Rome,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  carried 
with  him  such  a  store  of  principle  as  enabled  him,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  lead  a  spotless  life,  at  all  events  to  appreciate  Christian 
virtue. 

Though  Rome  could  not  rival  Alexandria — with  its  museum 
and  its  ornamental  buildings,  with  its  theatre  and  gymnasia, 
with  its  royal  palace  and  famous  serapeum,  with  its  ampitheatre 
and  library,  and  stadium;  though  it  could  not  boast  of  such 
world-wide  names  as  Athens,  or  of  so  many  gifts  of  costly 
taste, — still  none  could  excel  it  in  instilling  the  elements  of 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  youth.  The  Capitol  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  education.  Teaching  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  Grammar  (including  language,  metre, 
criticism,  and  history),  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence, 
had  each  a  certain  number  of  Chairs  assigned  to  them. 

Had  S.  Jerome  followed  the  usual  curriculum,  he  would 
already  have  had  his  course  of  geography  and  grammar.  It  is 
certain  that  he  studied  classics  under  Donatus  ;  that  he  excelled 
all  his  companions  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity  ;  and 

'.ow  he  speaks  as  one  knowing  infirmity.     0pp.  8.  Hieroormi,   Tom.  /..  Epist.  ■ 
fid  RuMicum  MoHoclnim,  it.  17.  />.  1076;  Fatrolog.   Lat..  1\<I.    A  A //.     See  alto  EpitL  C'A'/A*..  a.  5,  p. 
%4  ;   Wpitt  A  llr.,n.  4—5,  p.  Nf,  fee. 

t  Lm  Voyage*  de  S.  Jerome,  ouvroge  couronnd  par  V Academic  franc aise,  par  1'AbW  Bageae 
Banard,  Ota*.  /., ;».  4—5.     Deuxieme  Edition. 

i  Ibidem,  i'h<ii>.  I.,  i>.  IX 
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learnt  to  speak  Latin  with  an  astonishing  fluency  and  elegance. 
Then  he  applied  himself  to  oratory  and  dialectics,  and  very 
possibly  acquired  a  tincture  of  law,  mathematics,  and  philos- 
ophy.* The  impress  of  the  Roman  mind  seems  to  have 
remained  on  him  for  life.  That  strength,  vigour,  and  directness 
of  intellect,  which  belong  to  a  conquering  and  governing  class, 
show  themselves  repeatedly  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  his 
career. 

Of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  at  the  period  of  its  decline,  men- 
tion has  been  made.  How  many  temptations  its  streets,  and 
shows,  and  teeming  population  would  offer  to  one  in  the  fresh 
heat  of  youth,  full  of  energy,  impressionable,  curious,  imagina- 
tive, and  but  lately  come  from  his  wild  woodlands  of  Dahnatia, 
need  not  be  described.  Perhaps  they  were  greater  than  those 
at  Athens.  Gregory  and  Basil  may  have  had  less  to  undergo 
than  Jerome  and  Bonosus.j  Anyhow,  it  appears  that  the  young 
Dalmatian  stained  his  imagination  with  dangerous  sights,  and 
fell  into  the  sins  of  youth  during  his  academical  career.  It  is 
not  so  surprising  that  he  did  not  remain  immaculate,  as  that  he 
was  able,  with  his  passionate  temperament,  to  keep  on  the 
narrow  path  at  all;  but  he  bore  the  Image  of  the  Crucified 
within  him.}  His  mind  was  naturally  noble  and  devoted, 
though  his  animal  man  was  strong,  and  the  grace  of  God  at 
length  subdued  him  with  its  impressive  influence,  and  tamed 
him  into  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  servants  of  the  Cross. 

At  Rome  he  was  baptized.^  Thence,  he  went  with  Bonosttfl 
to  Aquileia,  and  to  Treves  on  the  Moselle.  Here  he  transcribed 
8.  Hilary's  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Synods. 
Here  that  mighty  principle,  which  has  fashioned  so  many  nun 
into  saints,  took  possession  of  his  mind.  The  great  S.  Athan- 
asius  had  dwelt,  during  one  of  his  banishments,  in  Treves ; 
and  had  left  a  tradition  concerning  Eastern  monastic  life,  which 
had  not  died  away.f     What  Jerome  had  heard  at  Treves,  was 


*  Les  Voyages  de  8.  Jirome,  par  l'Abb<5  Eugeue  Bernard,  Chap.  I.,  p.  23.    Deuxieme  Edition. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epist.  III.,  n.  4,  p.  334 ;  Patrolog.  LaU,  VoL  2  1  //. 

$  See  Alzog's  Manuel  de  Patrologie,  $  67,  p.  3ti5. 

i  Like  8.  Basil  aud  H.  Gregory,  the  most  dangerous  time  of  youth  was  allowed  tOpMi 
before  s.  Jerome  reeeired  the  Sacrament  <>t  Baptism— that  is  to  say,  the  period  whan  tiio 
powers  hare  begun  to  show  their  foree,  and  ore  new  and  strange,  and  uoi  \<t  mastered.  The 
following  Is  instructive:—"  Ron  alius  forsltan  <•  eathoUois  Patribus  absolutam  aoolpiendl  baptis- 
matis  Deeeesttetem  mugis  asseruit  qiuiui  Ambrosias  rarils  loots,  ad  potlsslnium  [Ab.IZ.dt 
.UtiiIkiiii,  Chi).  II.,  num.  84,  Serm.  3,  in  PtaU  (JXVI1I.,  num.  14,  et  Lib,  de  Mysteriia,  Cni>.  I.  num. 
ji>.  Vcruiii  omnia  ilia  testimonia  sic  accipi  dehenft,  1 1 1  bepuamus,  quem  dlount  In  voto,  onm 
liaptiHinus  in  aqua  haberi  neijiiit,  ad  snlutcm  snffioere  ininime.  negel  ur      .      .      .       Ii Dentins 

t  t-it  ins  Pont.  Max.  epistola  Cremoneusl  Bpiscopo  seripts  stneemm  ejuedem  seeramentJ  deaM 

•  i  in  in.  cum  tpaUm  ill  re  aceiprre i  licet,  Hal  litem  alter  re  Dnetoris  nostri  teHtiinoulo  continual  : 

quam  opuueaem  ton  ejuedem  Arabrosu,  nun  Angustinl  anotoritate  ampleoti  se  dlcit  Bemardui 
Traetatu  ad  Bugonem.' vletorinum      .      .     .      Denlque  oitant  Hugo  Vict,  de  8a* 
Cap.  :<..  Beatus  Thomas  Ul .  p.  968,  a.  1    Kaglst.  Bent  in  iv.  ni*t.  4.  }  tmntstoi*,.  ,i  Vn~.\  eoa 
rnlgns  scholastloorum."     (yld  <>i>i>.  s.  AmbroslL  Tomi  Seeundi  et  UUimi,  Pan 
rafsartal— t  Omsslasfo,  ».  X,  note/, p.  1368)  Patroioff.  Lat.,  VoL  XVI.) 

H  Let  Voyage*  de  8.  Je'rdme,  par  l'Abbe  BngeiM  Bernard,  ''iff   //.,;>.  51— r>2. 
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confirmed  at  Aquileia,  by  Evagrius,  who  had  come  hither  on  an 
embassy  from  the  Syrian  Church.  With  him  Jerome  soon 
struck  up  a  friendship.  His  ardent  nature  was  roused  by  the 
accounts,  given  by  the  ambassador,  of  the  lives  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  and  of  the  penances  of  the  Solitaries.  That  cord  of 
heroism;  which  seems  to  be  strung  across  the  heart  of  every 
man  of  lofty  mind,  was  struck,  and  vibrated  throughout  his 
Boul.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  constraining  power  of  sacrifice 
and  of  holocaustic  charity.  It  is  simply  Anthony,  Anthanasius, 
Basil,  and  Gregory  over  again  ;  heaven  opened  in  a  moment  of 
grace,,  and  Jerome,  like  the  rest,  beheld  the  cardinal  truth, 
that  heaven  is  purchased  cheaply,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  earth 
can  offer.* 

Jerome  and  his  friends  started  for  the  East,  and  after  a  long 
pilgrimage  reached  CaBsarea,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
the  great  S.  Basil.  From  him,  Jerome  would  have  learnt  many 
a  tradition  of  the  Oriental  Church.  But  he  did  not  biple  long  at 
Casarea.  He  set  out  again  on  his  voyage,  and  after  a  fatiguing 
journey,  arrived,  with  Evagrius,  at  Antioch.f 

And  now  it  was  that  the  great  trial  of  his  life  came  upon 
him  ;  now  it  was  that  that  huge  piece  of  precious  ore,  so  rough, 
shapeless,  and  full  of  dross,  was  cast  into  the  heated  furnace, — 
till  he  who  had  lived  too  familiarly  with  earth,  stood  up,  bright 
and  purified,  with  all  the  love  of  clay  burnt  out  of  him. 

Jerome  had  not  undertaken  this  long  journey  without  a 
motive  :  it  was  not  merely  to  see  the  hermits,  and  to  hear  of 
the  wondrous  deeds  of  Anthony,  and  Hilarion,  and  Paul ;  but 
it  was  to  give  himself  wholly  to  God,  in  imitation  of  their  lives. 

When  at  Antioch,  his  friends  left  him,  and  he  fell  grievously 
ill«t  He  abandoned  the  gay  city,  and  betook  himself  into  the 
wide-spread  and  burning  desert  of  Chalcis,  on  the  confines  of 
Arabia.  Here  he  dwelt,  he  tells  us,  "  in  a  vast  solitude,  burnt 
up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Well  may  his  young  heart  have 
become  as  sad  as  death,  under  the  trial  which  now  cast  its 
shadow  over  him.  He  had,  with  all  the  fierce  earnestness  of 
his  soul,  determined  to  give  his  life  to  Christ  alone.  But  he 
carried  his  nature  with  him  into  the  wilderness.  Forms  of 
human  beauty,  and  the  joys  of  youth,  assaulted  his  ex< 
imagination.     His  great  heart  had  to  be  qiielled,  conquered,  and 

*  Opp.  S.  Huron  vmi.  Tom.  T..  Kpiatola  CXVIII.  ad  Julianmm,  n.  5,  p.  964;  Patroiog.  Lot.,  VcL 

S.  Jerome  puts  out   his   whole    thought    in    his   Life  of  S.  Paml  the  IlrrmiL    See  Opp. 

s.  Bieronymi,  Tom.  1  mM  Primi  ErrmiUx.  n.  17,  p.  W;  Patroiog.  Lot,  VoL  A  I 

t  The  death  ofmanv  of  his   Mends,  about    this   time,  turned   his   mind  to  serio-  - 
See  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerotiie,  par  l'Abbe  Eugeue  Bernard.  Chap.  HI.,  p.  8a    Vewdem*  EMHq\ 

t  The  example  of  S.  Malehu-i  was  not  \Mthout   its  intlii.  ronie.     See    La   Vo 

imj4r6mt,P*i  1  Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  (V».i;>.  111.,  p.  98.    DtwaUw* 
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purified.*  He  clothed  his  body,  withered  and  blackened  by 
the  sun,  with  the  prickly  sackcloth  of  a  penitent.  Day  and 
night  went  and  came,  and  found  Jerome's  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  Cold  water  and  raw  food,  were  his  only  nourishment. 
Yet,  whilst  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  scorpions  and  poisonous 
reptiles,  in  spite  of  his  terrific  self-inflictions,  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  wrenched  out  of  his  power,  and  to  be  carried  away  amidst 
those  choirs  of  graceful  maidens  who  had  so  deeply  impressed 
his  imagination  when  studying  in  Rome.j  Still  he  persevered 
in  the  mighty  struggle.  His  face  grew  livid  through  the  severity 
of  his  fasts ;  his  body  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
Still  the  tempter  battled  in  his  heart.  0,  how  forlorn  he  felt  in 
that  great  wilderness  of  sand,  under  the  scorching  glare  of  the 
sun,  abandoned  by  all,  except  by  that  one  enemy  which  he  was 
struggling  to  expel !  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  deprived  of  all 
succour,  I  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  I  washed  them  with  my  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  my  hair." 

And  there  was  another  weakness  which  he  did  not  seem  able 
to  overcome — his  passionate  love  of  pagan  classics.  He  alter- 
nated his  abstinence  and  watchings  with  reading  from  Cicero, 
and  he  became  disgusted  with  the  language  of  the  Prophets, 
because  he  had  loved  to  revel  in  the  jests  and  comedies  of 
Plautus.|  He  could  not  endure  the  "  ser?7io  incultus"  of  the 
inspired  writers,  after  the  pure  diction  and  graceful  turns  of 
that  disedifyi ng  poet. 

"  When  I  could  not  see  the  light  with  my  blind  eyes,"  he 
says,  "  I  did  not  blame  my  eyes,  but  I  blamed  the  sun."§  In 
the  midst  of  this  struggle,  a  terrific  fever,  probably  brought  on 
by  excitement,  bad  food,  and  the  blinding  sun,  seized  upon  his 
emaciated  frame,  already  broken  by  penitential  rigour.  It 
appears  to  have  struck  into  all  his  joints,  and  to  have  loosened 
all  his  bones.  He  lay  on  the  sand  motionless.  Those  about 
him  taking  him  to  be  dead,  made  preparations  to  bury  him.  A 
mere  flickering  of  life,  too  faint  for  them  to  perceive,  hardly 
retained  his  soul  in  its  frail  tenement.  There  as  he  lay  prone, 
partly  on  earth  and  yet  as  it  were  half  in  eternity,  suddenly  he 
was  rapt  in  spirit  and  swiftly  borne  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Almighty  Judge. 

So  glaring  was  the  light  in  heaven,  and  so  fierce  a  flame 

*  Opp.  8.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  L,  Epiatola  CXXV.,  ad  RusUcum  Monachum,  n.  7,  p.  1075—1076; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Opp.  8.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  L,  Epiatola  XXIL,  ad  Eustochium,  Paulce  Filiam,  n.  4,  p.  396; 
Patrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hi. ■miiymi,  Tom.  L,  Epiatola  XXIL,  ad  Etutochium,  Paula  Filiam,  n.  7,  ».  338—338; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  »'../.  ZJ  1 1. 

i  Ibidem,  n.  30,  p.  416. 
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flashed  from  those  who  stood  around  the  throne,  that  Jerome 
cast  himself  upon  the  ground  and  did  not  dare  to  lift  his  head. 
A  fierce  voice  asked  :  "What  art  thou  ?"  "  A  Christian." 
replied  the  trembling  youth.  "  Thou  liest,"  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  "  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not  a  Christian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is,  there  also  is  thy  heart!"  Struck  dumb,  Jerome 
said  within  himself:  "Who  shall  confess  to  thee  in  hell  ?  "* 
The  ministers  then  smote  him  with  their  staves,  whilst  he  eried 
out  under  their  blows  :  "  Have  mercy  on  me  0  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  me!"  Then  those  at  the  throne  falling  on  their 
knees,  besought  the  Judge  to  have  pity  on  the  young  man's 
youth,  and  to  give  him  a  season  for  repentance,  if  he  promised 
to  abandon  the  writings  of  the  pagans.  Jerome  swore  the  oath, 
and  thus  the  vision  ended.f  Nor  was  this  a  mere  imagination. 
He  says  that  his  shoulders  were  livid  with  bruises,  and  that 
his  body  ached  with  pain,  after  the  scene  had  passed  away. 
Thus  the  dross  was  melted  out  and  the  gold  remained.  The 
grand  principle  of  Jerome's  subsequent  life  is  summed  up  in 
his  own  pregnant  words :  "  The  perfect  servant  of  Christ 
possesses  Christ  alone."  X  Jerome  now  was  free.  His  solitude 
became  sweet  to  him  as  honey  in  the  honeycomb.  He  had 
drunk  of  the  torrent  on  the  way,  wherefore  he  now  lifted  up 
his  head. 

He  remained  four  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis.  Here 
he  worked  at  Hebrew,  annotated  portions  of  the  Scripture,  and 
corresponded  on  the  joys  of  a  solitary  life  and  on  other  subjects 
with  his  many  friends.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  bide  in 
peace.  To  escape  the  unpleasantness  of  theologic  strife,  he 
betook  himself  to  Antioch  (319).  Here  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter.  Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  as  has  been 
said,  drawn  by  the  eloquence  and  fame  of  S.  Gregory  Theologiw.\ 

Rome,  Aquileia,  Treves,  Antioch,  Chalcis,  Constantinople, — 
Jerome  had  been  well  prepared  for  carrying  out  a  work  worthy 
of  an  (Ecumenical  Doctor  of  the  Church.  Though  Meletius  had 
died,  his  schism  had  not  expired  with  him.  S.  Jerome,  to 
extinguish  it,  accompanied  S.  Epiphanius  and  Paulinus  to 
Rome.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  Pope  Damasus,  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  Council,  and  then  secretary  to  the 
Pontiff. 


■  /'.  s.  Bkrronyml,  Tom.  I.,  tpittoU    A  Ml..  ,td  Ewtochivm,  I'auta  FiUam,  n.  30,  p.  41(5; 

>.  L<it.   fol.  XXII. 

t  IkUkm,  ft.  :to.  />.  417. 

t  Bee  hit  whole  tone  Of  mind,  how  it  conccntratrs  on  and  lives  in  Clirist:  Mid 
hi* one  lt-\  it  and  aiiiunii'iii  to  more  hi*  iru-nd  to  follow  Ihp  example.    Ibidem,  Kptat,  XIV.,  ad 
rnni,  a.  6,  /'.  361 ;  >i.  I".  /•.  ::•'••;    Pmtro* 
$  Let  l  '.fin..  }iai  I'Ablx    '  nd,  Cfcaffc  II'.,  ;>.  180—181. 
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Now  began  his  career  of  influence.  Two  master-passions, 
intimately  connected  with  one  another,  possessed  his  mind  : — 
love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  love  of  the  monastic  state. 
His  entire  course,  from  this  time  forth,  was  absorbed  in  com- 
menting on,  translating,  and  spreading  abroad  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  in  drawing  men  and  women  away  from  the  luxuries 
and  hollowness  of  the  world,  into  a  life  of  entire  self-dedication 
to  the  Cross.* 

He  became  chief  councillor  of  Pope  Damasus,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Latin  at  his  request.  Nor  was  he  idle 
in  pushing  forward  the  principles  of  monastic  life.  He  took 
up  the  work  which  S.  Athanasius  had  begun.  Marcella,  who 
dwelt  with  her  mother  Albina  and  her  sister  Asella  in  a  great 
palace  on  the  Aventine, — a  hill  afterwards  known  so  well  to 
the  Angelical — put  herself  under  his  direction  ;  and  the  elegant 
Albina  welcomed  the  elite  of  Christian  society  which  was  drawn 
to  hear  the  austere  Solitary  of  Chalcis  expound  the  deep  mean- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Word.f  Great,  nay  overpowering,  was  the 
influence  of  the  earnest-hearted  Jerome.  His  noble  mien,  his 
rigid  ascetic  face,  the  light  in  his  eye  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Crucified,  his  force  of  character,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  aim, 
fascinated  the  intelligences  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most, 
accomplished  ladies  of  Imperial  Rome.  He  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  display  before  their  imaginations  a  scheme  of  life  far 
more  seductive  to  a  really  generous  mind  than  all  the  charms 
the  world  is  capable  of  ottering.]: 

Having  gained  a  permanent  hold  on  the  intellect  of  high 
society  in  Rome,  Jerome's  mission  was  accomplished.  Damasus 
had  died.  Envy  and  calumny  went  hand  in  hand  to  slander 
him  who  fearlessly  condemned  the  loose  lives  of  many  of  the 
Roman  clergy.^  S.  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  the  Eternal  City,  and 
betook  himself  once  more  to  Antioch.  Hither  Paula  and 
Eustochium,  two  of  the  Roman  penitents,  came  to  meet  him. 
They  then  travelled  into  Palestine  and  Egypt.  They  visited 
Alexandria,  and  explored  the  wilderness  of  Nitria,  when 
Isidore  the  Confessor  came  forth  with  "  a  countless  multitude 
of  monks"  to  meet  them.  Paula  and  Eustochium  now  saw 
with  their  very  eyes  those  men  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 

*  II  is  letters  are  full  of  the  grand  principle  of  throwing  up  all,  and  gaining  Christ.  Our 
Lord  is  the  solution  and  response  to  all  difficulties  and  OompUkinU.  <>i>i>-  >s-  HJeronj  mi,  Tom. 
1.,  Kpiatula  1 A 1 1.,  ad  Emtoduum  Paulas  Filiam,  n.  39—40,  p.  423—424;   Patntiog.    L&L,  !'»'.  1  HZ 

t  Lea  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome  par  l'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  V.,  p.  252—253.  Devasiime 
Edition. 

X  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tomi  II.  III.,  Commentarius  in  Eccleaiasten  ad  Paulam  et  Etulochinm, 
Prce/atio,  p.  1009;  Patrolog.  Lot.,  Vol.  XXIII. 

§  What  S.  Jerome  said  of  clerks  in  his  day,  resembles  what  Klinand  wii<l  of  MBM  M 
his  tinm.     See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  — ;  see  Fleury,  Ecclex.   lh  a..  Hook   \  \  111.,  *36, 
p.  81.    OafoNL 
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much.  They  visited  the  most  celebrated  Solitaries,  and  pros- 
trated themselves  at  their  feet ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  their 
yearning  after  Palestine,  these  highborn,  fastidious  Roman 
ladies  would  have  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  amidst  the  burn- 
ing sand  of  this  inhospitable  wilderness.* 

But  Christ  drew  Jerome  and  Paula  both  to  Bethlehem."}  A  ftei 
a  chequered  career)  Jerome  settled  down,  at  forty  years  of  age, 
to  realize  that  life  of  study  and  retirement  which  he  had  con- 
ceived to  be  the  highest  vocation  of  a  Christian  man.  He  oh 
a  spot  close  to  the  cave  of  Christ.  It  was  Chalcis  over  again. 
Bread  and  roots  were  his  only  food  ;  he  would  possess  nothing  ; 
he  lived  on  the  charity  of  Paula.  His  fasts  were  long ;  his 
sleep  short ;  he  reposed  on  the  bare  earth  ;  the  time  not 
dedicated  to  prayer  and  penance  was  spent  in  teaching  ;  he 
passed  the  night  studying  the  Word  of  God.| 

A  little  colony  soon  gathered  around  him.  In  course  of  time, 
four  monasteries  were  erected  within  easy  distance  of  his  cave. 
The  principles  of  Anthony  and  S.  Pachomius  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  many  a  holy  monk  and  nun  who  found  a  retreat  near  the 
Solitary's  cell.  Hundreds  of  strangers  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world  were  attracted  to  Bethlehem.  Paula  constructed  a 
hospice  to  receive  them.  And  thus  an  active  centre  of  Catholic 
energy  was  fixed  in  the  most  hallowed  spot  of  the  Christian 
world.fy 

Here  S.  Jerome  began  and  completed  his  life's  work.  What 
he  had  done  for  the  New  Testament,  at  Rome,  that  he  was  now 
going  to  spend  five  laborious  years  in  accomplishing  for  the 
Old.  Here  it  was  that  in  his  rugged  cave,  with  indomitable 
courage  he  finished  another  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
Here  he  wrote  upon  8.  Paul  and  the  Prophets ;  here  he  pa> 
portions  of  the  night  listening  to  the  instructions  of  Bar-anina  ; 
here  he  taught  grammar  and  theology,  translated  Origen,  and 
wrote  his  voluminous  Commentaries  on  almost  every  portion 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Of  his  disagreement  with  Rufinus  and 
its  cause ;  of  his  misunderstanding  with  John  of  Jerusalem  ; 
of  his  writings  against  Vigilantius,  Helvidius,  Joviniau,  and  the 
Pelagians  ;  of  his  correspondence  with  S.  Augustine  ;[  of  his 
opinion  on  S.  Chrysostom — this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  A 
man  of  huge   power  of  work,  of  an  unwearied  industry,  of 


*  See  Plenty,  Seek*  Bbt,  i  37,  p.  85.    Oxford. 

t  Lea  Voyagea  de  8.  Jer6me,  par  l'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  VIII..  p.  361.    Demx&me  EMUtm, 

t  "/'/'•  *■  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  'ch«}>.  VI II.,  n.  1,  p.  63;  Patrolog.  Lot,  Vol.  XXIL 
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dauntless  courage,  large  heart,  and  sharp,  direct,  incisive 
tongue,  he  carried  through  his  giant  task,  held  his  own,  main- 
tained and  spread  abroad  the  monastic  principle,  and  ruled 
supreme  over  hearts  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  culture.  He  was  a  hrm  uncompromising 
stay  of  the  Holy  See  ;  he  loathed  heresy  and  all  its  blighted 
offspring  ;  and  his  vigour  is  never  more  powerfully  displayed 
than  when  he  is  either  castigating  the  arrogance  of  subtle 
sensuality,  or  unmasking  the  hypocritical  scrupulosity  of 
ecclesiastical  reformers.*  He  was  too  honest,  straight,  logical 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  smoothness,  or  to  be  overawed  by 
power. 

So  he  fulfilled  his  destiny.  Hard  penance,  ceaseless  work, 
and  the  pressure  of  time,  at  length  enfeebled  his  strength  and 
impaired  his  sight.  His  beloved  ones  were  taken  one  by  one 
from  him  to  their  reward.  S.  Paula  had  died,  Marcella  and 
Pammachius  appear  to  have  perished.  Rome  had  been  besieged 
and  sacked.  And  at  length  Eustochium,  the  last  of  all  friends, 
was  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death. t  His  body  became 
stricken  by  the  palsy  of  old  age. J  His  pen  fell  from  his  hand 
wearied  with  years  of  toil,  and  the  Commentary  on  Jeremitt 
remains  unfinished  to  this  day.  Finally,  the  man  of  God  felt 
his  hour  approaching  $  he  had  reached  his  ninety-sixth  year  ; 

*  Opp.  N.  Hi.  ruiivini.  Tqm,  I..  Kpisinhi  i  XX III.,  ad  Ageruchiam,  v.  12.  /-.  10B3j  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol  XXII.  See  also  fiput  01  XX.  ad  Drmrtriadmi,  n.  10,  i>.  1120;  EpisL  XCVIII.,  n.  19,  p.  B07j 
/•>*,'.  c.X.XXIII.  <t,l  OimpkOftm,  n.  I,  p.   1148;    Qftm\  £  XX  I',  ad  Theodoram  Viduam,  n.  3,  p.  087. 

t  Opp.  8.  Hicronvmi.  Tmn.  /•.  WpUUM  <'X1.11L.  "</  A I  upturn  >t  Aiujuxtnuun,  n.  2,  j>.  111(1; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII.     See  lias  tn   Hm\  <'"/,.  XXXTI,  $  10,  p.  171. 

%  The  principal  works  of  8.  Jerome  are  :— 
Tom.  I—  Kpistohe,  Prima  Claests,  p.  326—376  (an.  37*— 380) ;  Sccunda  Classis,  p.  .'176—481  (an.  382— 

385);  Tertia  Classis,    p.    41(4—774  (an.  386—400);    Quarta  Classis,  p.  774—1192   (an.   401—420). 

Patrolor  Lat,,  Vol.  xxn. 
Tom.  II.— Vita)  8.  Pauli,  8.  Hilarionis  et  Malclii,  p.  18—61  ;  Libb.  II.,  adv.  Joviniauuin,  p.  211—337  ; 

Lib.  cont.    Vigilanttum,  p.   337—356;   Apologia  adv.    Libros  Uiitini,   p.  397— !!>:>;   Lib.  .1.-  Viris 

lllustribus,  602—719.    Patroloc.  Lat,  Vol.  XXIII. 
Tom.  HZ—  Lib.  de  Nominibus  Hebraieis,  p.  771—639;  Lib.  Hebraic.    Qnaist.  in  Gen.,  p.  935—1009  ; 

(' i.i.nt.  in  Kcclesiasten.  p.  1600— 1117.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 

Tom.  IV.— (Comment,   in  Isaiam.  Libb.   XVIII.,  p.  9 — 679;  Comment,  in  Jeremiam,  Libb.  VI.,  p. 

679—901.    Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIV. 
Tom.  P.— Comment,  in  Kzechielem,  p.  15 — 491  ;  In  Danielem,  p,  491 — 584;  In  Lament.  Jeremiad,  p. 

787— 809.     Patrolog.  Lat.,   Vol.   XXV. 
Tom.  VI.— Comment,  in  Osee.  809— 947;  in  Joelem,  947—989;  in  Amos,  989-1097  :  in  Ahdiam.  In!i7 

—  1117;   in.lonain,  1117—1151  ;   in  WohaMHB,  1151  —  1231;   in  Nanin,  1231  —  1273;  in  Ahacnc,  1273— 

1337;  in  Sopboniam,  1337—1387;  in  Aggamm,  1387—1415:    in  Zacbarlam,  1415—1541;  in  Mal- 

acbiam,  1541—1577.    Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXV. 
Tom.  VII.— Comment,  in  Matthamm,  p.  15— 219  ;  Translat.  Homil.    Origenis  in  Lucam,  p.  219— 

3(17  ;  Comment  ad  Oalataa,  p.  307—4:©;  a<l  Epbesios,  p.  439— .r>.r>.r>:  ad  Tltnm,  p.  555—599;  ad 

Pliilemonem,  p.  599— 619;  in  Job.  p.  619—821.     Patrolog.  Lat.  Vol.   XXVI. 
Tom.  VIII.— Interpret  Chron,  BnaeolL  p.  34—675;  s.  EUeronymJ  Chronioon,  p.  675—703.  Patrolog. 

Lat,  Vol.  XXVII. 
Tom.  IX.-S.  Hi.  ron.     Divinro  BibliotbectB  Pars  I.,  p.  163—1435.    Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXVII. 
V.m.  A.— Div.  Bibliothecas  Pan  II. .  p.  H>-46>j   Pan  III.,  p.  541—879.     Patrolog.   Lat..  Vol.  XXIX. 

Q  Out  of  the  many  legends  of  8.  Jerome's  death  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  select  1 1 1 « •  most 
beautiful  one.  It  may  be  found  in  Migm-'s  Opp.  8.  Hieronvini,  Tom  I.,  entitled  Kusebius  de 
M»rt>  lli>  ftnymiad  Damasum,  p.  239—282.  Yet.  it  mnst  plainly  be  sai.l  that,  though  it  is  too 
beautiful,  and  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  charaeti  r  and  life  of  the  Saint  to  be  omitted,  still 
it  appears  hardly  to  be  sulHcientl.v  authentic  to  warrant  for  it  an  accurate  historic  value.  At 
h  :ist.  tin-  writer    of  the    Lite  of  the    Saint    gi\en    b.V    Migne    dismisses   it    with    t  hen.-  summai  \ 

■words: — "  Pratereo  peendo-Buaebii  ad  Damasum  Portnenaem  fabulaa,  quarnm  ratlonem  nullam 

haheri  velim."     (Opp.S.  Hieronvini.    T;m.  I.  in  Vita,  Cap.    XXXVI.,  <i   II.    p.    I7t>;    Pmtrolag.  I  ■it., 

I  v//./  Tin-  generally  reoeired  aeeount  is  that  of  those  who  "narrant  IU  eon  vim 
defeeiase,  nf  ihhj  fane  maniDua  apprehenao,  quod  ad  boe  el  <h-  trabe  pendebat  aorjcere  de  lecto 
hand  posset.    Tnui  in  lev Incnflate  fobrleulam,  gum  Ilium,  |am  Incarm  prnmortuumd 
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he  was  seized  by  a  burning  fever  ;  aw}  he  called  his  spiritual 
children  around  him  that  he  might  speak  to  them  before  he 
died.  When  he  perceived  how  deeply  they  were  touched,  his 
face  grew  sad,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  a  little,  he  said  with  a 
distinct  voice:  "Son  of  Eusebius,  why  dost  thou  shed  th«'s<> 
useless  tears  ?  Is  it  not  a  vain  thing  to  weep  over  a  dead  man  ? 
Dost  thou  dare  to  contradict  what  God  once  hath  said,  and  what 
thou  hast  heard  ?  Know  that  none  can  resist  his  will.  0  my 
son,  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh:  cease  weeping.  Our 
weapons  surely  are  not  carnal  arms."  Then  with  a  joyful 
expression,  he  said  brightly  to  the  rest :  "  Let  sorrow  cease  ; 
let  grief  depart ;  let  one  and  all  rejoice.  For  behold  the  accep- 
table time,  behold  the  day  of  jubilation  beyond  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  in  which  the  Lord,  faithful  in  His  words  and  holy  in 
all  His  deeds,  has  opened  His  hand  to  recall  to  the  supernal 
country  my  exiled  soul,  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  his 
Son.*  Do  not — most  beloved  children,  whom  in  the  bowels  of 
charity  I  have  ever  loved — do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
happiness,  and  prohibit  that  to  be  consigned  to  the  earth  which 
belongs  to  it." 

Then  the  man  of  God  begged  the  monks  to  unclothe  him  and 
place  him  on  the  bare  ground.  And  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, the  brethren,  whilst  the  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks, 
began  to  remove  the  coarse  sackcloth  from  his  body  ;  and  as 
they  were  doing  so  they  were  amazed  to  see  how  starved  and 
shrunk  it  was, — so  emaciated  had  it  become,  that  the  bones 
could  be  counted  by  the  joints  ;  and  so  wounded  with  stripes, 
that  it  appeared  like  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  a  leper. 
They  placed  him  on  the  ground,  as  he  had  asked  them,  and 
threw  a  coverlet  over  him.f 

And  when  the' man  of  God  felt  the  roughness  of  the  earth, 
greatly  rejoicing  he  turned  to  the  brethren,  who  were  weeping 
round  him,  and  said  to  them  :  "  0  most  dear  and  beloved 
children,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  exhort  you  through  the  tender  charity  by  which  I  love  you, 
to  cease  your  weeping,  and  to  be  at  peace.  ...  0  what  a 
gain  it  is  to  me  to  die  !  for  henceforth  Christ  will  be  my  lit''  ! 
Come,  0  my  sister,  my  spouse,  my  friend,  my  beloved,  show 
me  where  He  is  Whom  my  soul  loveth !  Show  me  where  my 
Lord  feedeth,  where  my  Christ  reposeth  !     Stretch  forth  Thy 


\  it.  Adi'uissf  juxta  RUB  limiiaclios.  .^t  Cliristo  dicataa  rirgrtne*,  atque  alio*  multiple  de  naiictta 
I.oris.  qnoa  ipse  alaori  rnlto  et  lartooonapictebat:  ftllaqoc  iii*  snnilia.  quae  ut  piobabilitata  noa 
earent,  miiio  tamen  earte  anetore  adaeruntur."    flbutrm,  p.  I7«;.t 

*  <>i>i>.  S.  Bieronymi,  Ibav  1.   Eusebius  de   Morte  Hieronymi,  Cap.  XII.,  p\  US; 
Vol.  XXII. 

t  TbUtm,  Tom.  /   in  ntti,  p.  26-4;   I'atroiog.LaL,  Vol.  \.\11. 
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Hand,  and  draw  me  to  Thee.  Show  Thy  Light  to  him  who 
sitteth  in  darkness,  to  him  who  dwelleth  in  the  rigion  of  the 
shadow  of  death — enlighten  'me  now,  that  1  may  never  more 
sleep  in  death  ?  "* 

These  burning  words  simply  made  them  cry  the  more.  "0 
father,"  they  exclaimed,  "  what  shall  we  do  without  thee  ? 
Whither  shall  we  go  ?  We  have  walked  in  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  ;  thou  hast  been  the  glory  of  our  strength  ;  0  that 
we  could  die  together  with  thee  !"  f 

Moved  by  these  words,  the  old  man  wept,  and  turning  to  his 
disconsolate  children,  said  :  '-Now,  0  brave  soldiers  of  Christ, 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  strength.  Fear  not ; 
you  shall  receive  mercy  from  the  Lord,  and  shall  hope  in  Him." 
Then,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  Come  hither,  that  I  may  touch 
you,  0  my  children,  before  I  depart."  And  as  they  approached 
him,  he  took  each  of  them  in  his  arms,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
embracing  them  one  by  one,  sealed  each  with  a  kiss  of  peace. 
Then,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  with  a  joyful  and  serene  coun- 
tenance, with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Lord,  his  hands 
extended  towards  the  heavens,  and  his  eyes  flooded  with  tears, 
he  said  :  "  Sweet  Jesus,  my  Strength,  my  Refuge,  my  Receiver 
and  my  Liberator,  my  Praise,  in  Whom  I  have  hoped,  in  Whom 
I  have  believed,  and  Whom  I  have  loved,  .  .  .  extend  unto 
me  the  right  hand  of  Thy  clemency.]:  Tarry  not,  0  Lord  ;  for 
it  is  time  that  dust  return  to  dust,  and  the  spirit  return  to  Thee, 
the  Saviour,  who  sent  it  hither.  Open  the  gates  of  life.  .  .  . 
Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  illuminate  me 
with  the  light  of  Thy  everlasting  vision  !  " 

^Whilst  he  was  speaking  in  this  strain,  one  of  the  brethren 
brought  to  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.fy  When  the  man  of  God 
saw  it  in  the  distance,  with  the  help  of  those  around  him  he  lay 
flat  upon  the  earth  and  cried  :  "  0  Lord,  who  am  I  that  I  am 
worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  enter  under  my  roof  ?  Does  a 
sinful  man  merit  this  ?  Indeed,  0  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  !  Am 
I  better  than  all  my  fathers  ?  Thou  wouldst  not  show  Thyself 
to  Moses,  even  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Why,  therefore, 
dost  thou  so  far  humble  Thyself  as  to  suffer  Thyself  to  come  to 
a  publican  and  sinner  ?  and  desirest,  not  only  to  eat  with  him, 
but  commandest  him  to  partake  of  Thee."| 

Then  when  the  priest  approached,  "  the  glorious  man,"  assis- 

*  Opp.  8.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I,  Cap.  XXXVL,  p.  264;  Patrolog.  LaL.  Vol  XXII. 

t  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXXVIII.,  p.  265. 

X  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I,  Cap.  XLIII.p.  267—268;  Patrolog.  Lot.,  yol.  XXII. 

i  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXXIX.,  p.  265. 

||  Opp.  8.  Hierouymi,  Tom.  I,  Cap.  XLV,  p.  269—270;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XXII. 
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ted  by  the  rest,  rose  on  his  knees,  and  whilst  they  held  him  lest 
he  should  fall,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  and  continually 
smiting  his  breast,  he  said  :  "  Art  Thou  my  God  and  my  Lord 
who  didst  suffer  for  me,  or  some  other  ?  Truly  thou  art  God 
and  man.  Look,  0  Lord,  upon  my  humility,  nor  shut  me  up 
'  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  day  will  I  enter  into  the 
place  of  Thy  undenled  tabernacle,  to  live  in  Thy  house  for 
length  of  days  for  evermore."* 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  man  of  God  received  the  "  Glorious 
Sacred  Body  of  the  Lord,"  and  prostrated  himself  again  upon 
the  earth.  Then  placing  his  hands  over  his  breast  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  he  sang  the  Prophecy  of  Simeon.f  When  he  had 
ended,  suddenly  a  great  light  tilled  the  place — so  bright  that 
the  brethren  could  with  difficulty  look  upon  the  form  of  the 
dying  Solitary.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  Jight,  swift  angels 
were  seen  flying  hither  and  thither,  "  like  sparks  among  the 
reeds."-  Some  did  not  see  the  angels,  but  only  heard  a  heavenly 
voice,  saying  :  "  Come,  my  beloved,  it  is  time  that  thou  receive 
the  reward  of  those  labours  which  thou  hast  manfully  sustained 
out  of  love  of  me."  Some  neither  saw  the  angels  nor  heard  the 
voice,  but  only,  with  the  rest,  heard  blessed  Jerome  saying, 
when  the  voice  had  made  an  end  :  "  Behold  I  come  to  Thee, 
merciful  Jesus  ;  receive  the  soul  which  Thou  hast  redeemed 
with  Thy  blood.":}: 

The  coruscations  then  faded  out,  and  like  a  bright  star  radiat- 
ing the  light  of  every  virtue,  the  soul  of  Jerome,  leaving  its 
\  mortal  coil,  ascended  gloriously  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.^ 

For  days  afterwards  that  emaciated  body,  which  looked  like 
the  remains  of  a  leper,  gave  forth  an  exquisite  perfume  ; 
prodigious  miracles  were  worked  upon  the  blind,  and  the  deaf, 
and  the  dumb  ;  and  three  corpses  on  touching  it  were  restored 
to  life. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  great 
ascetical  Scripture  Father  of  the  Church.     Like  S.  Basil  and 

*  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XLVI.—LL,  p.  270-274 
t  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  LIL,  p.  274—275. 

t  M.  Amedee  Thierry  speaks  thus  of  the  Saint's  death  :— "  111  passa  les  deux  dernh'res 
annees  de  M  vie  dans  une  inoine  tristcsse,  n'eri  i\  ant  plus  que   pour    t'elieiter  August  iue  de  see 

trtomphes  eontre  les  pelaglena.    Ba  \  <>i\  stall  toi  anne  si  bubls  <iu'<>u  Pentendaii  a  peine 

e1  sa  maigrenr excessive  avail  rendu  Bouoorpaoomme  traaparent    BtentM  ii  tol  t'ut  impossible 

to  ee  lever  ear  eon  grabal  sans  Paito  dune  eorde  Bxee  a  la  voute  de  sa  eellnle;  da'  - 

position,  ii  recital!  sea  prierea  <>u  donnait  aes  instructions  mu  motnea  poor  laeond  i 

monaster*',     n  expire  enlin   le  30  septembrs  de  l'aunee.  420,  age  d'environ  aolxanl 

ajpres trente-qnatre  ana,  de  sejoor  I  Bethleem."     (Saint  /araau  ta  socie'ti  Chre'tienne  a  Romttt 

l:  Emigration  liomainf  rn  7',  m  s.rintr.  Tome  Deuxieme  Livrr  XII.,  }  4,  p.  241.}    Some  sav  th< 
Uved  more  than  a  hundred   veurs.    (Cf.  Opp.  B.    Hieronvmi,  Tom.  I.  in   I  ita,   Cap.  XJLXVI..  p. 
IWj  Patniog.  Lat.,  Vol  J  I 

5  These  are  the  principal  dates  of  S.  J.-n.ine's  life.    Born.  3.11— some,  e.g.  Du  Pin,  say  345;  at 
Aqtrileta,  370;  set  out  for  the   Beat  393;  retired  to  Chalcis,  374:   went  to  Antio< 
Demesne  died,  384;  Jerome  quitted  Home  385:  visited  Egypt  with  Paula,  4c.c,  then  returned  to 
Palestine,  386:  Paula  died,  404;  Jerome  died,  420. 
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S.  Gregory,  his  name  continually  appears  in  the  treatises  of  the 
Angelical  ;  and  the  impress  of  his  exegetical  writings  is 
distinctly  discernible  in  the  various  Expositions  and  Opuseula, 
of  S.  Thomas.  Even  if  his  influence  were  less  than  it  is,  any 
student  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  and  the  Catena  Aurea, 
would  be  glad  to  possess,  in  a  handy  form,  the  general  outline 
of  his  career.  To  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  great 
Church  Fathers,  whose  names  continually  recur  in  the  pages  of 
8.  Thomas,  gives  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  study  of  his 
works, — indeed,  without  such  knowledge,  some  portions  of 
them  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  charm,  and  others 
would  not  be  intelligible  at  all.  Besides,  the  note  of  difference 
and  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Fathers  and  the  Angelical, 
should  ever  be  insisted  on.* 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Athanasius  were  preeminently  men  of  iron 
will,  and  great  Church  rulers,  the  Angelical  was  surpassingly 
gifted  in  intellectual  power.  The  same  activity  which  the 
former  displayed  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  politics  was 
manifested  by  S.  Thomas  in  the  wider,  higher,  and  more 
spiritual  order  of  speculative  truth.  Like  the  Apocalyptic 
angel,  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea  and  his  left  foot  upon 
the  earth,  he  was  never  in  the  full  freedom  of  his  element  save 
when  he  was  unravelling  the  secrets  of  some  "  power  divine  "  ; 
or  contemplating  with  his  mind,  and  grasping  with  his  mighty 
charity,  the  high  principles  of — 

"Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love." 

The  bond  of  unity  between  the  Angelical,  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory,  and  8.  Jerome,  was  their  devotedneB*  in 
the  worship  of  one  Image  ;  the  note  of  difference  seems  to  have 
been  this  :  that  whereas  the  great  Church  Fathers  were  glorious 
human  saints,  the  Prince  of  the  Scholastics  was  an  Angelical 
one.  Those  who  are  destined  to  control  men,  and  carry 
measures,  require  keen  human  sympathies,  ready  sensibilities, 
and  highly  nervous  temperaments ;  those  who  are  called  to 
dwell  in  the  vast  world  of  ideas,  require  calmness,  steadiness, 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  a  habit  of  abstraction,  such  as  enable 
them  to  breathe  freely  on  the  loftiest  heights,  and  to  take  in, 

*  Touron  fully  appreciates  the  influence  of  the  Church  Pathera  upon  tin-  Angelica),  and  tin- 
power  they  exerted  over  him  : — "On  ne  sera  point  i-tonm-.  <|M'il  ;iit  acq  nil  line  COI mow  Bl 

profbnde,  ae  Ural  <■<•  i|"'-  >;i  tradition  pent  Bona  apprendre,  si  on  fait  attention  arec  quelle 
iiuiti-  ii  lisoit  lea  Beriia  dea  Peree,  el  aToe  quelle  doclllte*  ii  s'etoit  rendu  oomme  i<-  DUciple  ni- 
tons, n  none  enaolgne  ml-meme  quela  aont  lea  avaiitagea  qn'on  pent  retirer  de  la  lecture  da 
lenra Onrxagea, loraqu'a una  etude  •erlenae,  on  ajootc  cette  docflite,  el  ce  respect,  qui  noun 
empeche  on  de  h-s  m-Klijfer  par  paresse.  <»u  da  i<-*  aaeptiaer  par  orguell:  Plurimvm  aaiat  aama> 
num  studinm,  dum  scilicet  homo  solitite,  frequenter  et  reverentrr  ttpplicnt  uiiimum  situm  doenmentts 
majorum,  non  Tiegliyens  ea  propter  tgnaviam,  nee  contemnen*  propter  supcrbiam."  (Export  de.  la 
Doctrine  de  8.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  §  7,  p.  388.) 
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without  being  made  dizzy,  the  length  as  well  as  the  breadth  of 
theologic  truth.  The  Fathers  lived  in  time  of  war,  and  were 
battlers  ;  the  Angelical  lived  in  comparative  days  of  peace, 
and  was  a  builder. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    S.  CHRYSOSTOM. 


PART  III. 

TitE  strategical  centres  of  Alexandria,  Cjesarea,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Bethlehem,  and  the  great  Christian  leaders  Athanasi us, 
Basil,  Gregory  Theologus,  and  Jerome,  if  no  others  were  men- 
tioned, would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  kind  of  hold  the 
Christian  Church  had  upon  the  population  of  the  East.*  Whilst 
in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  the  great  Pontiffs  of  Chris- 
tianity had  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  their  doctrine  ;  in  the 
fourth,  they  rather  took  the  offensive,  and,  with  the  power  of 
the  Word,  held  up  to  detestation  the  impurities  of  paganism 
and  the  deadly  effects  of  heresy  and  schism. 

Amongst  those  who,  more  earnestly  and  more  powerfully 
than  any  others,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  proclaimed 
God's  truth  and  swayed  the  minds  of  vast  populations  was  that 
greatest  of  orators,  S.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Commentator  par 
excellence,  and  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  homilies  amongst 
the  Fathers.f 

Of  no  other  author  of  antiquity  has  the  Angelical  spoken  with 
such  eulogistic  admiration,  as  of  this  great  light  of  the  Eastern 
Church.:*: 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  represented  what  was  best  in  the  mind  of  the 
Adamantine,  S.  John  Chrysostom  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Antioch,  typifying  quite  another  class  of  Christian  thought, 
more  stern,  real,  and  practical  than  the  first,  sometimes  even 

*  De  Broglie  sums  up  well  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Church   on   Che    WVtVL    BM 
L'Euli&e  et  L' Empire  Romain,  Troisieme  Partk,  Chop.  IX.—  Resume  et  Conclusion,  p,  ill 
Edition. 

t  "De  tons  lei  Perce  greet.  Chryioetome eat  eeloJ  qui  a laleee  le pine  d'ouTragee.    Oaeoafti 

des  explications  de  VEcriture  stiinte  .•  ties  sermons,  des  traites  de  tlogme  et  de  controverse,  de  morale  et 
et  d'acetisme,  des  lettres."  ,  (Alzog's  Manuel  de  J'atrologie,  §  55,  p.  310.) 
t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  VII.,  p.       . 
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crossing  it,  and  always  holding  its  own  independent  views 
respecting  the  inspiration  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 

the  place  which  philosophy  should  occupy  in  theological  exposi- 
tion, and  the  dogmatic  terms  which  ought  to  be  used  in 
expressing  the  teachings  of  the  Church  upon  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  our  Lord.* 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  were  founded  in  great  part  upon 
Origen,  S.  Chrysostom  was  founded  upon  Origen's  antagonist, 
the  intrepid  Didymus  of  Tarsus  (39()).f  If  there  are  unmis- 
takable indications  of  Origen's  teaching  and  method  in  the 
writings  of  his  two  principal  disciples,  there  is  no  less  clear 
and  direct  an  evidence  of  the  mind  of  Didymus  in  the  homilies 
of  the  great  orator  of  the  East. 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Angelical  came  under  the 
influence  of  those  two  leading  schools.  If  his  imagination  and 
poetic  genius  were  fed  by  the  Platonic  beauties  of  the  Alexan- 
drian teaching,  his  strong,  common,  practical  sense  was 
invigorated  by  the  more  literal  and  concrete  method  of  the 
school  founded  at  Antioch  by  Lucian  and  Dorotheus.  But  of 
this  later.:}; 

The  great  commentator  was  born  at  Antioch — called  by  the 
Emperor  Constans  "  the  Queen  of  the  East."fy  Antioch  was 
surpassed  by  no  city  in  the  world  in  the  teeming  luxuriance  of 
its  soil,  and  in  the  activity  of  its  commerce  ;  and  only  by 
Constantinople  and  Rome  in  the  magnificence  of  its  galleries, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings.  One  portion  of  the  city  lay 
like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground,  whilst  the 
other  followed  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  which,  running 
through  the  little  burgh  of  Daphne,  fell  into  the  Sea  of  Seleucia 
at  some  twelve  leagues  distance  from  the  city.  Antioch  was 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  was  greatly  privileged  by  emperors, 
and  counted  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 

This  was  the  city  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  S.  Peter 
established  his  See  ;  here  S.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel ;  here 
the   followers  of  Christ   were   first   known  by   the   name  of 


*  Alzog  shows  S.  Chry80stom'8  hiaa  very  clearly.    See  Manuel  de  Patrotoffie,  $  55,  p.  ail. 

t  Uiodorns  and  Theodore  of  Mopsueste  were  the   Hrst    BMl   nun   of  the  school  of  \ 
They  gave  the  school  its  celebrity.    Diodorus  was  of  a  goodfamib  of  the  city.    He  was  of  the 

esl  school  of  asceticism.    8.  Chrysosl says  (OrtU.  in  DtotLJ  tliat  his  emaciated  body 

presented  merely  the  shadow  of  a  human  form.    He  was  a  valiant  champion  ol 

amidst  the  theological  contusions  of  his  native  town.    Chrysostom  calls  him  a  "  living  martvr." 

He  died  in  390. 

I  Compare  the  Commentaries  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  us  given  by 
and  by  the  angelical:  bear  in  mind  the  Influence  on  the  latter  of  th< 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  the  Impression,  nnleaa  it   be  a  tan.v.  which   thej    reapet  I 
produced,  appears  to  show  itself  in  his  method  and  mi 

17/..    Pan   Prior.   Botnil   X.V.—XXVI.,p.   2  rolog.   Orar.,    »"..;.    I. ill 

B.  Thome  Aquinat  Opp.  0  t,  Clap.  PC— VIII.,  ^.  47 — HI.     Ed  Parm.)    The  render  will 

anyhow  perceive  the  Influence  offt  Qhrysoatom,  8.  Baau,  and  s.  Augustine,  over  the  Angelica!. 

4  H  t  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  L'Abbe  Bergier.  Li*.  /..  $  ".  ;••  1". 
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Christians ;  here  S.  Babylas,  S.  Stephen,  S.  Romanus,  S.  Barlaara, 
S.  Pelagia,  S.  Domnine,  and  many  more  besides,  shed  their  blood 
in  testimony  to  the  truth. 

S.  John  was  born  probably  in  the  year  341.*  His  father  was 
a  brave  and  experienced  soldier  ;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great 
courage,  character,  and  virtue.  The  one  was  called  Secundus, 
the  other  Anthusa.  '  Secundus  died,  and  left  his  widow,  a  girl 
of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  with  two  children,  one  quite  a 
tender  child,  the  other  a  babe  in  arms.  The  blow  of  this 
bereavement  weaned  Anthusa' s  heart  of  the  world ;  and  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  the 
education  of  her  children. 

Little  John  was  a  boy  of  a  very  vivacious  disposition  ;  and 
the  earnestness  with  which,  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself 
to  prayer,  reading,  and  practices  of  piety,  was  an  indication 
of  the  future  glories  of  his  life.f  He  was  looked  upon  by  some 
as  arrogant  and  passionate,  but  these  traits  were  simply  the 
expression  of  that  force  and  determination  of  character  which, 
in  days  of  trial,  raised  him  into  a  confessor  of  the  faith. 

After  he  had  deen  imbued  by  his  mother  with  the  principles 
of  Christian  sacrifice,  he  was  sent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  the 
famous  sophist  Libanius.  As  with  the  other  Fathers,  so  with 
this  one,  oratory  was  the  great  study  to  which  \ie  dedicated  his 
early  years.}: 

His  extraordinary  abilities  soon  created  a  sensation,  not 
amongst  his  companions  only,  but  also  amongst  experienced 
pleaders  of  the  schools.  Libanius,  in  order  to  show  his  fellow 
sophists  how  richly  his  young  pupil  was  endowed,  read  to  them 
an  oration  composed  by  him  in  eulogy  of  the  emperor.  The 
assembled  rhetoricians  were  tilled  with  admiration  as  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  Libanius  turned  round  to  them  and  said,  when  he 
had  finished  :  "  Happy  the  panegyrist  to  have  such  an  emperor 
to  eulogize  ;  and  happy  the  emperor  to  have  such  an  orator  to 
praise  him  !  "§  Being  asked  on  his  death-bed  whom  he  desired 
as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  Libanius  said  :  "  I 
should  have  appointed  John,  had  not  the  Christians  snatched 
him  from  me."|| 

*  8.  Joannis  Chrysostomi,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  83;  Patrolog.  Orcec, 
Vol.  XLVII. 

t  Six-rates  is  rather  severe :—"  Fuit  anteni,  ut  ferunt,  ob  iiimiiini  t<-n.|><iaiiti.-.-  BtudllUB 
aeerbior  et.  sicut  aiebant  qaidam  (|iii  own  ill"  ;il>  incimt.-  aetata  familial  Iter  \  t\.-iaiit,  in.-  magta 

deditua  quasi  venenndte,  et  ob  vita-  qaJdeu  •anctimonian]  incautui  adreraua  fatura,  ob 

Hiiiiplieitatem  vero  apertiiH  i-t  laeilis.  1ii.iimi.1k  a  .-tiai.i  loqnendl  liliertat.-  i-rna  •hiiim-h  i.l.-l.at  ur. 
Bt  lndoeendo  qnidemld  pneclpne  apectabal  ul  mores  audientium  emendaret,  in  congressibna 
vero  arrogautior  videbatur  iis  <jui  mores  ipsius  lgsorabant."  (SooratOO1  Ih.-i.  Kceim.,  tAb.  II.. 
Cap.  III.,  p.  670.)  *  " 

t  8.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  85;  Patroloy.  Ortas.,  I'./.   I  I. I'll. 

iS.  Chrysostomi,   Opp.   Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in   Vita,  p.  85;    Patrolog.   Orac,    PM 

U  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  l'Abbe  Bergior,  Lib.  I.,  $  8.  p.  12—13. 
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Having  finished  his  course  of  eloquence,  Chrysostom  now 
applied  himself,  under  the  direction  of  Andragantius  the 
Platonist,  to  philosophy.  Here  he  also  excelled.  And  his 
habits  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom. 
Whilst  his  companions  came  to  school  mounted  on  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  or  reclining  in  splendid  carriages,  or 
followed  by  crowds  of  menials  and  swarms  of  slaves,  John, 
when  he  did  not  go  alone,  was  attended  by  a  single  servant. 
The  enlightened  principles  of  Christianity  taught  him  to  des]  dee 
pomp,  and  when  blamed  for  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  he  g;i\ -»• 
this  reply  to  the  astonished  pagans  :  "He  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." 

Like  the  other  saints,  he  formed,  during  his  youth,  intimacies 
with  young  men  whose  minds  turned  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  own.  Theodore,  Maximus,  and,  especfally,  a  certain  Basil, 
were  his  constant  associates.  These  young  men,  in  the  midst 
of  a  corrupt  city,  did  their  best  to  live  to  God  and  to  imitate 
the  life  of  Christ.* 

Before  John  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  finished  his 
studios  (361),  and  ho  devoted  himself  with  much  earnestness  to 
pleading  at  the  bar.  A  life  of  public  excitement  drew  his  mind 
from  serious  thoughts.  One  strong  temptation  molested  him, 
and  that  was  his  passionate  love  of  going  to  the  theatre.  Whilst 
Basil  resisted,  John  was  completely  overcome.  No  doubt  his 
own  great  gift  of  oratory,  his  warm  imagination,  his  love  of  the 
graceful, ,the  fair,  and  the  refined,  were  too  much  for  his  powers 
of  resistance  ;  and  he  was  borne,  with  hundreds  of  companions, 
towards  worldly  pastimes  and  emotional  excitements.f 

But  he  was  recalled  by  Basil's  voice.  He  trembled  at  the 
peril  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and,  "considering  the 
wearisomeness  and  unfair  subtlety  of  the  forensic  life,"  he  made 
a  firm  resolve  to  dedicate  himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  service 
of  the  Cross. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  mother's  house ;  he  put  on  sack- 
cloth ;  he  fasted  rigorously ;  he  scourged  his  body ;  the  little 
sleep  he  allowed  himself  he  took  on  the  ground  ;  nor  could  all 
the  murmurs  of  his  friends  withdraw  him  from  his  life  of 
solitude  and  penance.}:     To   prepare  for  baptism,  he  went  t<> 


S.  Clirvsostonii,    0)yp.    Omnia,   Tom.   L,  Para  Posterior,  De  Socerdotio,  Lib.  I.,  i  1,  p.  633; 
Patrolog.  <lr,rc.  Vol  XL VIII. 

I    lie   \\;i>  ;ilso  somiw  liat   cat  riiil  a\va\    liV  Ills  Mice  -i-*-t  s    at     flu      B 

tees  par  Mm  genre  < l « -  \  le,  tea  aoucta  el  lea  preoeeupetiona  qnJ  en  aonl  Inaep  i 

mie  jii8qtfalora  *i  calroe,  m  recueillie  :  te  flla  a'Anthuee  perdH  Mental  le  ^<>nt  «!»•  la  i 
dealivrea  aainta;    ...    la  \n*  \   ,\  sou  law 

chercha  ailleura  sa  joie  et  son  ulaisir."     (Bt-i  }9,p. 

15— l»i.) 

\  S.  Clinsostonii,  Opp.  <>»nu«.  /'..//i.  /..  Pari  I'n.'i,  ,,<  I  i(,i,  p.W;  Patrolog.  Orate,  Vol.  M  '  // 
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the  palace  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  after  three  years'  probation  he 
received  the  regenerating  waters,  and  was  made  Lector  by 
S.  Meletius,  who  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of  this  earnest 
penitent  (365). 

Now  John  returned  to  his  mother's  house  and  practised  a  still 
more  rigid  observance  than  before,  when  finally  he  and  Basil 
made  up  their  minds  to  fly  the  haunts  of  men  and  serve  God 
alone  in  the  distant  wilderness.  But  John  found  that  to  follow 
his  own  inclination  would  be  to  break  his  mother's  heart.  Out 
of  dutifulness  to  her,  he  consented  to  let  the  city  be  his  desert, 
and  he  passed  his  time  instructing  the  ignorant  and  consoling 
the  sorrowful.* 

At  this  period  Basil  was  nominated  bishop.  The  friends  had 
promised  in  such  an  emergency  to  follow  each  the  example  of 
the  other.  Both  had  been  named.  Basil  consulted  John. 
John  put  Basil  off,  and  then  hid  himself  Basil  was  seized,  and 
when  he  declined  the  proffered  dignity  he  was  assured  that 
John  had  already  accepted  it.  Upon  this,  Basil  suffered  him- 
self to  be  consecrated.  When  he  discovered  how  John  had 
played  upon  him,  he  was  excessively  angry  and  hurt.  But 
Chrysostom  excused  himself,  alleging  that,  whilst  he  felt  him- 
self unequal  to  the  post,  he  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  one 
who  was  so  singularly  fitted  for  the  office.  At  this  period  tin1 
friends  were  not  more  than  seven-and -twenty  years  of  age  (868). 

The  conversation  which  passed  between  John  and  Basil 
respecting  this  occurrence,  in  which  John  enlarged  upon  the 
dignity,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of  the  priest,  and  in  which 
Basil  expressed  his  confusion  at  having  been  drawn  into  so 
awful  a  position,  forms  the  basis  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Chrysostom's  writings — his  treatise  on  the  priesthood.f  It  is 
divided  into  six  books.  Scripture,  reason,  history,  and  nature 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  status  of  the  priest.  He  is  a 
father,  a  judge,  a  doctor,  a  king,  a  monk,  an  apostle,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Divinity.  The  art  of  war,  and  the  science  of 
navigation,  are  made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  combats  of  the 
priest  and  the  dangers  which  lie  hidden  in  the  ocean  of  the 
world.J  The  priest  is  shown  to  be  a  divine  man,  a  mediator 
between  earth  and  heaven.  His  character,  his  powers,  his 
prerogatives,  his  duties,  his  responsibilities — all  are  clearly 
brought  out ;   and  whilst  he  is  taught  to  love  his  office,  he  is 

*  See  how  lie  speaks  of  liis  mother:— Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Posterior,  De  Saoerdotio,  Lib.  I.,  I 
5,  p.  623—625;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.    \  l.l  III. 

t  8.  Ohrrioctonii,  <>pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /..  Port  Posterior,  De  Sacerdotio  Lib, 
632;    Ub.  It.,  p.  638— 640;     Ub.  III.,  p.  640—SbO:    Lib.  IV.,  p.  660-672:    Lib.  V.,  p.  672— 6711 ;     /.<'.. 

i  /.    p. 478- Mi|  r.'irohxj.  Grtee.,  Pel  v/.i  ///. 

t  Tlu    work  latahM  very  bCWttlfilll]  .      Ho.l.m,  Lib.   VI.,  $  13,  p   I 
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shown  liow  grave  are  his  obligations  in  the  face  of  God  ami 
man. 

About  this  time  an  event  took  place  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  8.  Chrysostom's  mind.  The  Emperor  Valgus 
— having  discovered  that  Hilarius  and  Patricius,  two  celebrated 
magicians,  had,  in  their  incantations,  spoken  of  his  overthrow 
and  predicted  a  successor — ordered  any  one  found  with  books 
Of  magic  in  his  possession  to  be  put  to  death.  On  hearing  this, 
a  rich  citizen  threw  his  volume  into  the  Orontes.  Now  John, 
who  was  returning  along  the  river's  bank  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Church  of  the  Martyrs  with  a  friend,  harjpened  to  spy  this 
very  book  floating  on  the  stream.*  The  friend  essayed  to 
secure  it,  and  Chrysostom  cried  out  to  him  in  jest :  "  What  you 
find  there  belongs  to  me  ;  bring  it  here  ;  let  me  see  what  it  is." 
A  band  of  the  emperor's  soldiers  was  passing  at  that  very 
moment,  and  on  opening  the  book,  Chrysostom  and  his  com- 
panion, to  their  horror,  discovered  it  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  art. 
John  cast  it  back  instantly  into  the  water.  The  soldiers  had 
not  perceived  him,  and  he  was  saved.f 

This  occurrence,  together  with  the  death  of  his  mother,  urged 
Chrysostom  to  carry  out  his  design  of  abandoning  the  world. 
But  here  he  had  great  struggles  to  endure.  Instead  of  pleasure, 
he  now  experienced  horror  at  the  notion  of  passing  his  life  in 
penance ;  he  felt  it  would  be  a  torture,  a  martyrdom  worse 
than  death  itself.  The  frightful  solitude,  the  maddening 
silence,  the  nauseous  food — he  could  not  bear  to  think  on  thent, 
He  turned  sick  at  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  drink  lamp-oil, 
and  to  eat  nothing  but  legumes  ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  being  subject  to  some  harsh  master  who  would  make  him  till 
the  land,  cut  wood,  carry  water,  and  live  the  life  of  a  slave. I 

Grace,  however,  conquered.  Chrysostom  sank  self,  embraced 
Jesus  crucified,  and  followed  Theodore  and  Maximus  into  the 
solitude  of  the  distant  mountains  (374).^ 

These  mountains  made  up  a  range  running  northwards, 
increasing  in  elevation  as  they  fell  into  Caele-JSyria.  Their 
heights  stretching  away  into  the  distance  were,  in  those  days, 
clothed  with  aboriginal  forests — above,  black  masses  of  w 


*  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostomt,  par  l'Abbe  Bergier,  Lw.  I.,  $  25,  p.  49. 

t  The  Saint  no  doubt  refer*  to  this  OSOaM  in  Ins  llonillv  on  the  Seventeenth  Chapter  of  the 
■  i  the  Apostl.s.     (S.   Ohryaoetomt.  '>/•/'•    Ommltk,    Tom.  /.v..  in  Acta  ^i>o$toU»rmm,  Homil 
//..  p.  in :  Patrol  0 
t  S.  Clii\s..stomi.  ",,/>.  Qwrnio,    Prat  I..  Pan  Prior,  IK  Compunctione ad  Demetrium,  Lib.  /.,  4 6, 
p.  4o;i;  Patrolog.  9ratc,  Pol  .xi.ill. 


-hows  how   the   meatest    lufferiugfl   Ol    this  lift    BN   nothing'  to   th.it. 

omnia,  qcuB  homintbus  oontingere  poatont,   mala  occurrant,  b\w  ...n    .    . 

uoniinim  el   sycophantic ;  mve  gladiv  aive  *" 

morbus     .     .      .    amion,  uninn,  bin  irriii  ia-L) 
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below,  gorges  and  ravines,  the  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
of  prey.  From  the  first  ages  they  had  been  peopled  by 
Solitaries.  Here  was  shown,  in  the  days  of  S.  Chrysostom,  the 
grotto  of  S.  Paul.  The  mountains  of  Syria  and  Antioch  num- 
bered, in  the  fourth  century,  over  three  hundred  monasteries.* 
Our  saint  dedicated  himself  with  ardour  to  his  new  vocation. 
Meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  and  practices  of  penance,  occu- 
pied his  time.  Diodorus  and  Carterius — who  is  praised  by 
S.  Gregory  Theologus — were  his  masters  in  spiritual  life.  The 
austere  Esychius  taught  him  how  to  forget  self,  to  scourge 
nature,  and  to  adore  God.f  To  overcome  sleep,  Chrysostom 
had  a  cord  fastened  to  the  wall  of  his  cell.  When  drowsiness 
overtook  him  he  lifted  himelf  up  with  both  hands  till  he  had 
shaken  off  the  enemy.  He  was  attacked  by  sensuality  ;  here 
again  he  bravely  fought  and  victoriously  conquered,  and  learnt 
the  weakness  of  man  as  well  as  the  strength  of  God.:}: 

After  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  mountain-monasteries,  he 
began,  at  the  request  of  the  monks,  to  write.  "  Blessed  John, 
help  me,"  said  the  holy  Demetrius  to  him,  his  cheeks  being 
suffused  with  tears, "  help  me,  I  conjure  you,  to  soften  my  hard 
heart,  and  to  do  penance."  In  compliance  with  these  entreaties, 
S.  Chrysostom  wrote  his  celebrated  paper,  "  On  Compunction."^ 
He  then  composed  a  second  at  the  request  of  Stelechius.||  His 
ardent  charity  for  souls,  and  his  intense  appreciation  of  monastic 
discipline,  are  exhibited  in  his  beautiful  letters  to  Theodore, 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  early  call  ;1[  as  well  as  in  a 
great  treatise,  which  vividly  recalls  the  brochures  of  the 
Angelical,  on  "  The  Enemies  of  Monastic  Life." 

Our  Lord  at  this  period  accorded  great  favours  to  the  Saint. 
At  his  prayers  the  eyes  of  Eucleus  were  opened,  the  sick  were 
cured,  and  a  woman  with  a  disease  of  seven  years'  standing 
was  restored  to  health.** 

Having  thus  spent  four  years  in  penance,  John  hid  himself 

*  Hiatoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chryaoatome,  par  TAbb6  Bergier,  Liv.  I.  §  29,  p.  54. 

t  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita, p.  93;  Patrolog.  Orac.,  Vol  XLVII. 

X  See  his  thoroughly  monastic  spirit  in  his  Adversum  Opr>ugnatores  eorum  (jui  ad  Monastic-am 
vitam  inducunt,  Lib.  I.,  p.  319—332.  Ad  InJUlelem  Patrem,  Libb.  II.,  p.  332—350.  Ad  Patrem  Fide- 
lem,  Libb.  III.,  p.  350—  392.    (Ibidem.) 

$  Ad  Demetrium  Monachum,  De  Compunctione,  Lib.  I.,  p.  394 — 410.  These  are  sonic  of  the  snl> 
jects  treated  of:—  Malediri a  regno  c<r,lorum  excluai  ;  Evangelicce  vita  pnjxti,,  .-  \<tt,,i  <jlnria  bona 
opera  inutilia  reddit ;  Levia  per  aegnitiem  gravia,  et  gravia  per  alacritatem  levia  ejHriiiiiiur  ,  ( QhrytO*- 
tomua  ad  monachorvm  tabernacuUi  secedit ;  Cceleatia  deaiderii  via  ingena;  Pavli  amor  vehement .  In 
baptismo  gratiam  et  Spiritum  sanctum recipimus  ;  Grati*  operam  noatram  requirit.  (S.  Chrysostomi, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Para  Prior,  Patrolog.  Orcec.,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

||  Ad  Stelechium,  et  De  Compunctione,  lAber  Secundua,  p.  412 — 422.  Pauli  erga  ('hri.iluni  MMT 
cation  omnea  tranacendit ;  David  Christum  ardentcr  amahat ;  Inscriptio  psnlmi,  I'ro  netuva,  '/»/■' 
aignificat ;  Dei  providentia  erga  homi m-m.     (Ibulcm.) 

If  Parceneaia  aive  adhortatio  ad  Thtoionm  l.npsum,  Lib.  I.,  p.  273 — 308;  Ejnadem  ad  l 
Lib.  ll.,)>.  310— 316)  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.   MAIL 

**  His  Homilies  on  S.  M.it  t  liew  ;uc  lull  of  earnest  words  mi  the  l»eant\  <>t  monastic  lift. 
(S.  Clirvsustomi.  Opp.  ",„„;„.  Tom.VJI.t  Para  Poaterior  In  Maltheeum,  Ilomil.  LULL  •>>.  U  XII.. 
p.  662;  Patrolog.  Orme.,  Vol  Hill.) 
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still  further  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain.  He  discovered  a 
cave  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  far  from  monastic  habitations,  dilli- 
cult  of  access,  and  known  only  to  God  and  to  his  holy  angels  ; 
and  here  he  buried  himself,  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks  and 
waving  forest  trees,  with  nought  to  be  heard  but  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  and  the  cries  of  wild  beasts  and  wild  birds.  Here 
he  remained  two  years  without  bed,  chair,  table,  or  light ;  with 
nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  bread. 
During  all  this  time,  says  Palladius,  he  never  once  lay  down,* 
and  when  forced  to  sleep  at  all,  he  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
nature  by  leaning  against  one  of  the  spars  jutting  out  from  his 
cavern  wall. 

Here  again  is  the  old  tale.  The  pillars  of  God's  Church 
formed  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  strength  of  man's  heart  built  up 
in  the  desert ;  the  marvels  of  the  active  life  growing  out  of  a 
stability  acquired  in  penance,  solitude,  and  prayer ;  and  the 
charity  of  God  achieving  its  great  work  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  How  striking  a  harmony  is  there  not  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  athletes  of  the  Cross,  and  yet  how  charming 
a  variety.!  Their  natural  gifts  and  their  supernatural  graces, 
like  the  variegated  flowers  of  their  own  wildernesses,  are  many, 
each  different  from  each,  and  yet  each  and  all  combining  in  an 
exquisite  embroidery — in  one  inimitable  picture  representing 
all  the  various  forms  of  heroism,  purity,  and  faith,  which 
belong  to  the  religion  of  holocaustic  love. 

The  severity  of  Chrysostom's  life  in  the  mountain  told  with 
terrible  effect  upon  his  health.  The  damp  and  cold  of  the  cave, 
joined  to  his  rigid  fasts,  emaciated  his  body  and  paralyzed  some 
of  his  limbs.  But  his  probation  now  was  over.  He  returned 
to  Antioch  (380) ;  and,  though  unable  to  practise  his  former 
penances,  he  lived  like  a  veritable  monk.  Now  it  was  that 
S.  Meletius  ordained  him  deacon,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  composition  of  his  most 
important  works.  His  six  books  on  the  Priesthood,  the  Life 
of  8.  Baby  las,  J  treatises  on  matters  concerning  ecclesiastical 
discipline,^  as  well  as  his  three  books  on  Providence,  address! 


*  "Illic  amios  nioratus  est  duos,  quibus  insomni.s  ut  plmiinnin  penttttt,  CliriMi  U 
turn,  quo  ignorantfaMD  expelleret,  addisiens.    Ona  kola  IHo  biennio  ueo  Interdin 
deoubuiMel   proxima  ventri  »-i  .sunt  emortu*.  lumbornmqiM  vin-s  pr®  frijjore  prodig»t«." 
(S.  Chrvsostomi.  (>/>/>..  '/'<>„»..  /..  Para.  Prior,  Palladii  IHaloyua,  dt   Vita  8.  Joannie  CkrpeoeUmi, 
Cup.    »".'./).  IK;    I-ntroh.,1.  Unn:,   I,,/.    V  LVII. 

t  llmv    splendidly    S.  Cln\  sostom   spcnks!     S.-«>    S.   Cbrvsnstomi.  OpB.    Omnia,   7bm 
Prior,  .id  SteleeMum,  ct  <i,    Oompmtatione,  Uber  .v»twm</im,  §  1—2.  />.   »r>;    /•■-• 
ZLVIL 

t  S.  Clirvsostomi,  Opp,  <>,n,ii<t.  Tmn.  II..  !'■<>:<  Fo*  martyre  Baby  la,  p.  M8 

i  BH     I'licn.  Liber  in  »metmm  BabpUm  ('••ntm  JvMtmmm  n  <\mtra  Grntiles,  p.  W4— 572. 

4  Ibidem,  /'■•///.  /..  Pmn  Prior,  AdtHtrme  tot  qui  apud  at  habrnt   I  trainee  Sub&Urodmciae,  p.  486— 
514;  (jinx!  Begulmreeji  mino  wtrit  nkntiitmre  non  debeant,  p.  514 — 532. 
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to  the  unfortunate  Stagyrius,  come  within  this  period.*  Chry- 
sostum  remained  a  deacon  five  years,  and,  after  great  resistance 
on  his  part,  was  ordained  priest  in  386  by  Flavian,  who  had 
succeeded  S.  Meletius  in  the  See  of  Antioch.  It  is  related  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  bishop  was  imposing  his  hands  in  the 
act  of  consecration,  a  snow-white  dove  descended  from  heaven, 
in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  people,  and  settled  on  the  head 
of  Chrysostom,— a  sign  of  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart.f 

With  Chrysostom's  priesthood,  began  his  career  as  a  Christian 
orator.  The  vast  city  was  filled  with  pagans,  Jews,  and 
heretical  sects.  The  Saint  preached  magnificently  in  the  great 
mother-church  of  the  capital,  on  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  on 
the  turpitudes  of  paganism,  against  the  obstinacy  of  tin*  Jews, 
and  on  the  triumphs  of  the  Church.  He  combated,  with  his 
incomparable  vigour  of  polemic  and  power  of  illustration,  with 
his  flowing  periods  and  warmth  of  exposition,  the  heresies  of 
the  Arians,  the  JSabellians,  the  Tritheists,  the  Eunomiana,  and 
the  Marciouites.J  He  warned  the  breathless  crowds  which 
filled  his  church  against  schism,  infidelity,  intemperance,  luxury, 
blasphemy , avarice, and  lies.  He  treated  the  rich  with  severity, 
and  was  the  earnest  and  continued  advocate  of  tic1  poor.'  Then 
with  the  boldness  of  a  true  apostle  he  condemned  tic  vanity  of 
women,  the  immoralities  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  lives  of  many  Christ  ians.v) 

To  convey  an  idea  of  his  extraordinary  activity,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  delivered  at  Antioch  eight 
discourses,  sixty-seven  homilies  on  Genesis,  fifty-eighl  homilies 
on  the  Psalms,  ninety  homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew, 
eighty-eight  on  that  of  S.  John,  thirty- two  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  forty-four  on  the  First  and  thirty  on  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  twenty- four  homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  twenty-eight  homilies  on  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
to  the  Thessalonians.f     He  had  already  preached  his  discourses 

*  Ad  Stagirium  a  Dcemone  Vexatum,  Libb.  TIL,  p.  424—494;  Patrolog.  Grmc,  Vol  XLV11. 

t  "  L'Empereur  L6on       .       .       .       —pre  qu'M  n lent  oil   Klavien,  reveto  Am  habits 

pontiiicjiux,  tmpoMit  lea  mains  an  BOUYMa  pretre,  one  blanche  colombe  vint  en  preeenoe  de 
tout  lc  people  assemble  dans  la  basilique  ««•  repoaer  rax  la  tete  de  Chryaoatome." 

Saint  Jean  Vhryxostome,  par  l'Abbe"  Bergier,  Liv.  II.,  §  13,  p.  LIB.) 

X  Montalembert,  Lea  Moines  cF Occident,  Tom.  I.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  117. 

i  See  HiatoiredeS.  Jean  Ckrj/Mostomr,  par  1'Alilx-  lic-rjjic-r.  win-re  the  character  (if  tin- Saint  ;ih 
"orateur  iboqxunt,  exegete,  docteur,  de'fenaeur  et  apoloaiste,  moraUste  etaacite,"  is  eiven.  (Liv.  III.. 
$23.  p.  199—20(1.) 

J|"Inhis   eiiiieiniiihiis,  ctianiM    inter    priruas  QQM   Gbxyaoatomua  lialmil    nuiuen-nt  nr.  mm 
o  elr>i|iii-iitiain,  nliertatein  in  dicendo,  nitiMum    genua  \  <  rliorn  in .  et    inventlonia  Irlieitali-ni 

admirerte,  <|,i;i-  in  eeaterla  oniniims  ejua  opertbua  elueent,  ubl  atylum  semper  videmua  popular! 
aasenttoni  fteoommodaAnm ;  s.-.i  etuun  animajdrertM  quantum  ad  extempora>neam  deeuunar 
tioiH-in  aemper  oaanparatus  Pueril  tantus  artifex,  et  quam  ad  res  quantum  vis  i  nop 

■to  J'u<-iit."    (S.  Chryaoatoml,  <>i>l'-  omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Para  Prior, in  Vila,  ;».  KH 
Patrol  MAIL) 
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on  Lazarus,  his  homilies  on  Penance,  twenty-two  sermons  on 
Sedition,  homilies  against  the  Jews  and  the  Eunomians,  dis- 
courses to  catechumens,  as  well  as  many  panegyrics  on  the 
Martyrs,  and  sermons  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

His  master-pieces  are  considered  to  be  his  homilies  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew.* 
The  depth,  richness,  and  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  best  exegetical  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  There  is  a  profoundness  of  thought 
and  a  clearness  of  exposition  in  these  homilies,  which  no  doubt 
captivated  the  logical  and  lucid  intellect  of  the  Angel  of  the 
schools.! 

Chrysostom  possessed  many  gifts  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace, 
favourable  to  oratory.  Like  the  great  8.  Paul,  whom  he  so 
ardently  admired,  he  was  short  in  stature  ;  his  head  was  high 
and  fully  developed,  his  forehead  large,  bold,  and  covered  with 
wrinkles,  his  eyes  somewhat  protruded,  his  features  were 
regular,  his  cheeks  sunken  and  emaciated,  his  beard  scant  and 
gray,  and  Ins  complexion  was  as  pale  as  death.]:  His  voice 
was  sonorous  and  clear,  his  gesture  graceful,  his  imagination 
brilliant  and  prolific,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  his  soul  was 
fired  with  the  name  of  charity,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  Hue 
generosity  of  the  Cross. 

His  preaching  was  wholly  based  upon  the  Scriptures.^  These 
he  knew  by  heart.  These  he  explained,  not  so  much  with 
erudition,  as  with  clearness,  precision,  and  according  to  the 
letter.  His  elasticity  was  extraordinary  ;  he  was  now  a  torrent , 
tumbling  from  the  mountain  heights;  now  a  majestic  river, 
sai  ling  slowly  and  evenly  and  overwhelmingly  along.  He  knew 
how  to  remove  prejudice,  to  insinuate  truth,  to  touch  the  heart. ; 


*  The  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew  :uv  contained  in   Tom.  VII.  of  the   Opp.  Omnia  of  the  8tduL 
Tins  Tom.  ill.  is  divided  into  Pan  Prior  and  Pars  Posterior.     The  first.  HowUL  l.  —  M.l'..  ;>.!  — 
472:  the  Becond,  Homil  XLVJ.—XCL,  />.  tT:» — 7tM.    In  considering  tin-  length  of  i\>-  - 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  measured  by  the  pages  in  Migne,  it   must  nol  be  forgotten  tha 
Latin  translation  occupies  one  half  the  space;  so  that,  when  oonpartag  them  with  the  Latin 
i.  the  Qgures  should  in-  halved. 
t  in  his  treatmeul  of  s.  Matthew,  his  method  la  ^iven  in  a  most  Interesting  way  in  the 
nii.     Quo  intt  I  hrysostomu*  ha*  homiliaa  condm- 

■  5  2,  />.  i.  Tom.  I'll..  Para  Prior;  Pain  N  i  itndy  is  more  luten 

than  that  of  comparing  the  Angelical'a  treatment  of  t  lie  same  aubjecl   with  tin-  baboon 
Chrysostom.    (Oyp.  Omnia,  8,  Thouue  Aquinat.,  Tom.  .v..  i>.  l—  B&    Ji<L  Parm.) 

t '•  Divinns   Chrvsosloiuns.  anoad  lyeetPW   corporis,    crat    a<lmo.luin 

alatoqne  oapite,  summa  gracilitate.  justo  naso,  dldnetua  boo.  indeooit  naribui  pallid 
alboqne  vuuu,  oculis  cavia  ei  balboata.  Bine  Bebat.nl  ejus  aapectoa  ronitorel  grati 
ettamsi  triste  aliqnid  reliqua  forma  one  m  gnaqoo  tronte  <■:   DtolUa 

perarata  ragia:  amplisitepo  auribus,  aed  barba  tentd  <t  rariaanaa  eaniaqne  pflia  fawwraada, 
Maxillas  babebat  introrsum  depressas,  pra  rigidisslma,  qua  aa  aaaoerabat.   Inedla.     B<m 
Decease  esl  de  eo  dicere,  quod  omnibus  etiai  ipientihus  anti 

t  n in  maxime  oogitandi  aonmine,  lioridoque  genere  dieendi ;  quodqne  H 
Brangelium,  ul  nisi  raisset  hie  sanctus  (licet   hoc  dictum  videatur  ■  •■ 

altero  Christ!   in   terras  ad  vent  u."      (IhiHtlii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom,  I.,   HUtoria  InsttXutitmi*,   Trip. 

I  I  /  \  .  - 
lapientia,  reraqne  eruditio  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  I'«  i  tin 
ill,  '»/-/'•  Omnia.  Torn,  I.,   r  r/ivrs.  Oppug.   Kite  Monastica,  Lib.  111.,  |  !.'.;».  36B; 

Pair,  Mill.) 
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then  to  launch  his  bolts,  and,  with  a  crushing  power  of  rhetoric 
and  logic,  to  annihilate  error  and  to  display  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  truth.*  His  style  is  clear,  elevated,  and  easy,  rich 
with  figure  and  comparison,  vivid  with  images  which  photograph 
themselves  upon  the  mind. 

The  effects  of  his  oratory  are  a  testimony  to  his  remarkable 
endowments.  He  appears  to  have  held  his  audience  completely 
in  his  power.  Tears,  terror,  joy,  admiration, — he  could  excite 
whichever  cord  he  chose  to  touch,  with  the  tip,  as  it  were,  of 
his  little  finger.  Often  in  the  midst  of  his  vehement  eloquence 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  thousand-times  repeated  cries  which 
resounded  through  the  church  :  "  Chrysostom  !  mouth  of  gold, 
mouth  of  gold  !"  and  his  earnest  appeal  to  his  people  to  desist, 
simply  made  them  cry  out  the  louder  and  the  more.f  "  You 
come  to  praise  the  truth  which  I  announce,"  he  said  to  them  on 
one  occasion,  "you  have  applauded  it;  but  I  demand  of  yon 
neither  this  tumult  nor  these  boisterous  testimonies  of  your 
approbation  ;  my  sole  desire  is  that  you  meditate  on  the  truth 
and  follow  it."}: 

It  was  this  extraordinary  eloquence, heightened  l>y  a  modesty 
of  demeanour  and  a  tender  charity,  which  secured  to  8.  John 
Chrysostom  the  love  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
When  through  indisposition  he  had  to  discontinue  his  sermons, 
the  people  were  thrown  into  great  sadness  and  disappointment ; 
when  he  appeared  again  amongst  them,  the  church  clamoured  to 
the  echo  of  their  exclamations  of  delight.^ 

But  a  change  was  now  about  to  happen,  of  which  neither 
priest  nor  flock  had  any  foreknowledge.  Nectarius,  who  had 
succeeded  8.  Gregory  Theologus  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
after  a  career  of  sixteen  years,  died  (391).  His  administration 
had  not  been  successful.  At  his  death  the  city  had  fallen  back 
into  the  same  state  of  anarchy  in  which  S.  Gregory  found  it.|| 
Through  the  influence  of  Eutropius,  8.  John  Chrysostom  was  car- 
ried off  to  Constantinople  by  force,  and  was  at  length  induced 
to  accept  the  bishopric.  Trembling  all  over,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Theophilus,  and  received  the  sacred  unction,  in  398. 

*  Hiatoire  De  Saint  Jean  Chryaoatome,  par  l'Abbe  Berber,  Liv.  III.,  $  33.  p.  218. 
t"8ouvout  ils  Vintcrrompaicnt  tout  a  coup   <t    lV-lis.-   n'tcntissait  il':i].|il:niilissciinii)s  <t 

dee  cri«  mille  Join  repetee:  '  ChryMwtom*  I  Bouche  d'Or,  Bouclic  d'Or!'  l/hnmilltt  da  Mini 
prAtre  s'en  aflligcait ;  il  Ich  suppliait  d'ecoutcr  en  fUenee  el  de  lu1  <|>arguer  cee  acclamation*,'' 
&c.    (Bergicr,  Historie  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysoatome,  Liv.  III.,  $  40,  p.  tl~.) 

♦  8.  ChrysoBtomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  VII.,  Para  Prior,  in  Matthoum,  Homil.  XVII.,  n.  7,  p. 
2hl.    1'atrolog.  Grasc,  Vol.  LI  II. 

2  For  example :—"  Propteree  \<>m  in  oorde  nea  Meidnegero,  proptere*  non  eentto  406MMM 

labOTI  in  aiiilifoniiii  liu-ro  revelatllH,"   ,Vc.     (S.   ('In  ysnstotni.  <>/>i>.  Omnia,   Tom.  II.  Part  Prior,  dt\ 

Popnhm  .intmrhi limn,  Homil  /.v.,  2  l,p.  103:  Patrolog.  Grur .  Vol  \i  /.\.  Here  be epeaJu of  hk 
health,  whieh  offeea  nuled:-— Tom.  n..  Homuia  pool  Tom  >/,>/»/<,,/..  713.) 

||  S.  OIU'jmfaMl,  O/fk  Omnia,  Tom,  I.,  Part  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  164;  Patrolog.  Qrcec,  Vol 
XL  11 1. 
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As  the  wilderness  and  the  cave  had  been  a  preparation  for 
active  work  in  Antioch,  so  the  experience  acquired  at  Antioch 
prepared  S.  John  for  his  difficult  post  at  Constantinople. 

When  the  Saint  began  his  new  mission,  a  whole  galaxy  of 
Church  luminaries  had  risen  and  had  set  in  the  ecclesiastical 
firmament.  Pope  Damasus,  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  S.  James  of 
Nisibis,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Ephrem,  as  well  as  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  and  of  Nyssa,  had  done  their  work,  and  had  been 
called  to  their  reward.*  The  renowned  and  learned  Didymns 
of  Alexandria,  8.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  8.  Martin  of  Tours, 
had  passed  away.  But  the  voice  of  the  great  Augustine  still 
could  be  heard  ;  and  S.  Jerome  still  studied  and  wrote  on  the 
Sacred  Word,  amidst  his  penances  and  prayers  in  the  cave  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  reputation  and  eloquence  of  S.  John  soon  attracted 
immense  crowds  round  his  pulpit.  The  same  marvellous  power 
which  he  exhibited  at  Antioch,  manifested  itself  here.  Some- 
times the  whole  Church  broke  into  an  uproar  of  admiration  : 
"Chrysostom,  Chrysostom!  Golden  mouth,  golden  mouth !" 
rose  above  his  own  sonorous  voice,  and  forced  him  to  be  silent 
till  the  excitement  had  subsided.f 

Here  he  continued  his  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  furnished  him 
with  ample  matter  for  his  discourses. 

He  was  not  only  a  mighty  preacher,  but  a  powerful  ecclesi- 
astical reformer.  His  palace  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  was 
simple,  orderly,  and  becoming.  He  inveighed  with  great  earnest- 
ness against  scandals  amongst  the  clergy.  He  reformed  the 
Orders  of  virgins  and  widows.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor. 
He  developed  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  and  improved  and  augmented 
the  Services  of  the  Church.  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  felt  the 
influence  of  his  controlling  mind.  He  extinguished  schisms, 
he  defended  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  Arcadius  ;  and 
through  his  fearless  zeal  brought  upon  himself  the  anger  of 
Eudoxia.  He  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  maintain  intact 
and  pure  the  religion  of  Salvation.  He  loved  only  One,  and 
that  was  Christ ;  only  one  thing  he  feared,  and  that  was  sin. t 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  career  at  Constantinople 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  must  be  content  to  hurry 
to  the  end.     It  is  but  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  such  a  man 

*  Upon  one  point  all  the  great  saints  seem  to  have  Wen  unanimous  in  lining  their  )>C«ttO 
escape  Wing  placed  high  in  responsibility.  (See  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Itan.  I.,  Fart 
Prior,  in   ntn.p.  164;  Potntoo.  Otwnl.  Vol  xi.vn.) 

t  Dergler,  uUtotr*  <i<-  Botol  Moo  (mryototooMt,  Lto.  n'..  $  16,  p.  253. 

t  He.  it'anv  man.  appreciated  the  force  ami  beaut \  ot"  "  tine  philosophy."  as  be  loved  tOC*U 
the  monastic  state.    (Cj\,  L<s  Moines  (T Occident,  Tom,  L,  Lit:  11..  p.  119—  UOi) 
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as  Chrysostom,  living  in  such  a  city  as  Constantinople,  should 
make  a  host  of  enemies.  Heretics,  schismatics,  Jews,  pagans, 
indifferent  Catholics,  jealous  bishops,  the  court,  the  throne 
itself, — he  had  spared  none  of  them.  He  had  boldly  spoken 
out,  and  he  had  to  suffer.* 

He  was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Conciliabulum  of  the 
Oak,  and  forced  into  exile,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the 
people.!  A-  fearful  earthquake,  which  shocked  and  jarred  every 
house  in  the  city,  brought  the  empress  to  her  senses,  and 
Chrysostom  was  recalled.  But  his  assailants  would  not  leave 
him  alone.  A  golden  statue  was  set  on  a  column  of  porphyry 
in  honour  of  Eudoxia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church.  It  was 
inaugurated  with  dances,  farces,  and  semi-pagan  rites.  Chrysos- 
tom launched  out  against  this.  His  conduct  was  reported  to 
the  empress,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  the  bishop  had  offered 
a  personal  insult  to  herself.  Another  Council  was  summoned. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  driven  once  more  into  banish- 
ment. Much  might  be  written  of  the  firmness  of  the  prelate, 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  of  the  violence  of  their  enemies, 
of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Saint  was  exposed,  and  of  the  ill- 
treatment  suffered  by  his  friends ;  much  might  be  written 
regarding  the  turmoil  into  which  the  city  fell  at  his  departure, 
of  the  blood  which  flowed  in  its  streets,  of  the  conflagrations 
which  reduced  the  senate-house  to  ashes  and  the  church  to  ruins, 
and  of  the  triumph  of  disorder,  debauchery,  and  crime  ;J  much, 
finally,  might  be  advanced  to  show  how  great  a  pillar  Chrysos- 
tom had  been,  and  how  natural  it  was  that,  when  such  a  stay 
had  been  removed,  the  fabric  which  it  had  supported  should 
tumble  to  the  ground  ; — but  we  must  follow  the  sainted  bishop 
into  his  exile. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  404,  that  he  left  Constantinople 
never  to  return.^  He  was  first  conducted  to  NicaBa  in  Bithynia  ; 
then  it  was  decreed  that  Cucusus  was  to  be  his  place  of  banish- 
ment. This  little  village  was  situated  in  one  of  the  wild 
valleys  of  Mount  Taurus  in  Armenia.  It  was  a  stagnant  place, 
without  commerce  or  activity  of  any  kind.  The  neighbourhood 
was  rugged  and  uncultivated,  the  climate  was  inclement,  and 

*  "En  effet,  ses  sermons  n'6taieut  gufere  qu'ime  suite  de  satires  et  de  reprimands  tombant 
oommedes  trait*  ••ntiainniGB  sur  tousles  points  Gslbles  ou  sensibles de  la  jrrandolte. 

Jean  d.pH^nait  tout,  dmonrait  tout,  goiirniiiudait  tout,  t-n  tenors  d'line  sr\r  rite  l>ildi<|uc,  uiais 
en  menu-  temps  d'une  telle  perfect  ion,  d'une  rlr^anee  si  at  tique  <t  d'uii  I  i-l  eclal .  qu'il  an  -aehait. 
(Irs  rris  (i'adiniration  a  crux  qui  pouvaient  lc  inieox  M  recommit  rr  dans  ses  portraits."  <l>o 
Broghe,  L'Eglise  et  L' Empire  Romain,  Troiei&me  Partie,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  137.     Troisiew'  MM0N.J 

t  Twentv-nioe  heads  of  accusation  were  brought  against  him  by  John  the  Deacon  (&  Cliry- 
sostomi,  Opp.  Ommta,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  197—198;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  ZLVTL) 

t  Berfrler,  Iliatoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  VI.,  3  30,  p.  388—389. 

?  "  Prot'rrtus  est  auleni  N  Jiinii  anni  404  :  et  Nicaam  in   Ilitlivnia  adduotos  est ,  old  usque  nd 

quaHam  .Inlii  inansit."    (s.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom, L.  ra  P«tMi  Pairs 

log.  Qrae.,  PW.  ILVJL) 

\ 
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everlasting  winter  seemed  to  freeze  all  life  out  of  man  and 
beast.      Th<v  only  excitement  which    broke    this  wearisome 

monotony  consisted  in  periodical  raids  of  ferocious  Isauriuns, 
who,  when  least  expected,  poured  through  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  with  lire  and  sword  ruthlessly  destroyed  whatever 
came  within  their  reach.* 

S.  Chrysostom  was  conducted  by  a  troop  of  rough  pretorian 
soldiers  from  Nicsea  to  his  destination.  A  terrible  tertian  fever 
Seized  upon  him  ;  and  though  suffering,  as  he  says,  more  than 
if  he  were  in  the  mines,  they  dragged  him  along  to  Caesarea. 
Here  he  was  abused  by  crowds  of  brutal  monks,  who,  instigated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  drove  him  from  the  city.  Seleucia, 
a  noble  lady,  took  compassion  on  him,  and  harboured  him  for 
a  time  in  her  country  house.  But,  dreading  the  violence  of  the 
bishop,  she  pretended  that  the  barbarians  were  coming  upon 
him  ;  and,  at  midnight,  the  Saint,  without  light  or  guide,  had 
to  escape  as  best  he  could.  As  he  was  hurrying  away,  his  mule 
slipped,  and  he  was  cast  to  the  ground.  "  I  was  thrown  with 
such  violence,"  he  says,  "  that  I  thought  I  should  have  died."f 
But  his  courage  and  cheerfulness  never  abandoned  him. 
Having  wearily  travelled  through  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  G-alatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  a  part  of  Cilicia,  he  finally  arrived  at  Cucusus, 
after  a  journey  of  seventy  days. 

Here  his  fever  left  him.  His  case  was  taken  to  Rome.  He 
occupied  himself  in  good  works,  in  saving  souls,  and  with  his 
pen.  Pope  Innocent  sympathized  with  him ;  and  so  great  a 
name  did  he  acquire,  that  he  became  a  centre  of  attraction. 
This  raised  the  suspicion  of  his  enemies,  who  banished  him  to 
Pityus,  an  obscure  town  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Any  one  look- 
ing on  the  map  may  imagine  what  sort  of  voyage  this  must 
have  been.  The  Saint  was  forced  to  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  treated  him  with  great  barbarity  ;t 
though  ill  and  faint,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  repose.  Alter 
three  months'  travelling  and  persecution,  he  arrived  at  Coniana, 
a  town  in  Pontus ;  here  his  physical  strength  gave  way;  his 
guards  still  forced  him  on;  but  they  were  obliged  at  l< 
stop  at  the  oratory  of  S.  Basilisk,  who  was  martyred  under 
Maximin. 


*  Tln>  Saint's   three  letters,  written  at  this  time    from  Cncusus 

e  an. I  high  Christian  feeling,  and  yel  touching  on  nd  Mid  thoughtful  subjects.    He  con- 
Mies  her  M  well  as  offers  her  instruction.  tostomi,   Opp.   Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Pm* 

Patroiog.  Grac,  VoL  Lll.) 
t  s.  Ghmoatomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  ill.,  Pars  Posterior,  Epistolaad  Eamden,  Epistoia  XIV., 
}  3.  p.  615;  Patrohhi.  '  '/. 

Xlbidnn,  Tom.  /..  Pan  Prior,  in  Vita.p.  262;  Patroiog.  Grac,  Vol  XLVIl. 
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Here  S.  Chrysostom  passed  the  night ;  and  whilst  offering 
his  sufferings  to  our  Lord,  suddenly  the  holy  martyr  appeared 
to  him  and  said  :  "  Take  courage,  brother  John,  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  together."*  These  words  consoled  and  rejoiced  him 
greatly.  He  implored  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  remain  ;  but 
they  hurried  him  away,  though  finally,  softened  possibly  by  his 
gentleness,  they  returned,  and  permitted  him  to  rest  once  more 
in  the  little  oratory.f 

The  Saint  now  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh.  He  divi- 
ded his  few  effects  amongst  the  soldiers  and  his  attendants  ; 
and  changing  his  ordinary  dress,  clothed  himself,  as  if  for  some 
high  festival,  in  a  tunic  and  sandals  of  shining  white,  and 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He  made  his  thanksgiving  in  the 
sight  of  all,  and  ended  with  these  words,  which  ever  lived  upon 
his  lips  :  "  May  God  be  glorified  in  all  things !"  Then  saying 
"  Amen,"  he  blessed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
gently  extending  his  feet,  calmly  gave  forth  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  its  Maker,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  401, 
being  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Once  again  we  are  reminded,  by  the  very  contrast,  of  the 
distinctive  notes  of  the  Angelical's  character  as  compared  with 
that  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  the  great  Church  Fathers.  They 
were  ever  on  the  alert,  taking  advantage  of  all  opportunities, 
and,  like  skilful  captains,  guiding  their  forces,  with  far-seeing 
prudence,  against  the  enemy ;  he  was  ever  living  away  from 
the  active  fight,  occupied,  not  with  the  movements  of  flesh  and 
blood,  or  the  diplomacies  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  with  deep 
questions  of  theology,  with  ruling  principles  of  human  thought, 
and  the  prime-movers  of  speculative  science.}: 

Nor  is  the  Angelical's  an  ordinary  case  of  the  recluse,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ready  battler  in  the  world.  He  was 
unique  amongst  all  students,  the  deepest  and  the  most  abstrac- 
ted, in  his  extraordinary  absence  from  all  things  of  sense.$  His 
very  recreation  is  a  proof  of  this.     It  consisted  in  pacing  up 


*■  8.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.   Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  262;  Patrolog.  Orac,   Vol 
XLVII. 

t  Ibidem,  p.  263. 

t  So  abstracted  did  he  become  tbat  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  him  alone;  he  might  have  for- 
gotten tin-  iKccHsaries  of  life:—"  Or  perche  egli  era  hi  freqnentemente  ullt*  ooae  eeleatl  ni|>it«» 


havea  di  bisogno  d'nn  fedele  ed  accorto  compugno,  aha  D'havesae  diligente  oura  accioche  nienta 

percio  dt] 
Keginaldo,  "gnvn  survo  di  Dio,  che  aiho  alia  mortr.  gli   pn-Htb  csqiiisito  e  tidi-lissimo  hcim-k., 


di  male  aorporalmaiite  gli  awenisse;  fu  pernio  defnamente  aletto  U  molte  volte  mentorato  (hi 


fu  il  too oonfeasore,  che  pero  consapevolc  de'  snoi  gran  doni.de'  tegretl,  <•  dell'alte  him-  rirto. 

in-  in  poi  tfutimouio  d'ogni  eccettioue  maggiore."     (Hrigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  6,  p.  V.il— i:t:i.) 

$  "Sua  vera  consolazione  e  delizia  era  lo  stare  sempre  in  ispirito  unitoal  hh<>  Dio,  Lid  adorara 

rado  IncontraTa  eh'egll  era 
che  a  lui  si  apprei 
aello  che  dico,  potrel  1 


q  •■  nua  vera  eonsoiazione  e  ueuzia  era  10  start-  Ht-nipn- 111  ispiriTn  un 

eon  ptenlaaimo  oaaeqnlo,  a  Lnl  aoepirare  in  rtoleeay  framoia.    Ne  ra< 
eoM  rapito  a  suni  oeieetialJ  affetti  che  mm  d  aYTadava  dalle  panose 

ocheaini  iavi>iiavan<i ;  moM  fatti,  aha  aequlaterebbero  fade  a  qnallo 

un  ■*/.<>.  i  qnaii  pero  a  Ktndio  di  brevlta  laaeio  addietro."    (GibeUi,  vitadi  s.  Tommaso  ■■ 

Capo  XXVIII.,  p.  108.     Secunda  Edizione.) 
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and  down  the  convent  corridor,  with  his  face  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens,  still  engrossed  by  those  mighty  problems  which 
ever  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind.*  Occasionally  the  brethren 
would  persuade  him  to  accompany  them  into  the  garden,  and 
his  gentleness  would  not  deny  them ;  but  he  was  speedily 
carried  away  in  reverie  again,  and  would  be  found  sitting  alone 
in  some  solitary  place,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  that  world 
in  which  he  found  all  his  freedom  and  delight.  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  did  he  at  length  become  unconscious  of  earthly 
things,  that,  unless  he  had  been  under  some  kind  of  surveillance, 
he  would  have  forgotten  to  eat  his  one  solitary  meal. 

Once,  whilst  engaged  upon  the  Su?mna,  King  S.  Louis  invited 
him  to  the  royal  table.  The  Angelical  respectfully  declined  the 
invitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  great  task  he  had  in  hand.f  The  King  then  applied  to  the 
Prior  of  S.  James's,  and  requested  him  to  order  the  Angelical 
to  accept  the  invitation.  In  obedience  to  his  superior,  the  Saint, 
in  company  with  the  Prior,  presented  himself  at  court.  But 
his  mind  was  still  living  amidst  the  principles,  authorities,  and 
traditions  of  theologic  science.  He  set  silently  down  to  dinner, 
forgetful  of  the  king  ;  when  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  company,  he  gave  the  table  a  violent  blow  with  his  fist, 
and  exclaimed :  "  Now  the  heresy  of  Manes  is  at  an  end  IHJ 
The  Prior,  greatly  embarrassed,  pulled  him  by  the  habit,  and 
whispered  :  "  Master  Thomas,  remember,  you  are  at  the  table 
of  the  King  of  France  !  "  but  the  Angelical  neither  heard  him 
nor  felt  him ;  the  Prior  then  seized  the  Saint's  cappa,  and 
shook  him  till  he  came  to  himself ;  then  recalling  where  he  was, 
S.  Thomas  made  many  humble  apologies  to  the  king  for  his 


*  "  Era  a  qiiesto  effetto  molto  atnico  della  aolitudine  die  fu  da  esso  chiamata  uel  suo  opus- 

oftlo  aeaaantaqttattro :    Via  primaria  ad  cordis  munditinu,  et  tutela  ad  cuatodiam.    Onde  >  delle 

aue  principal!  ricreationl  era  ii  neaacigjjlar  nle  pel  ebioatro  col  capo  levator  e  b»-  i  trail  per 
aollevarlo  qaalehe  tiata  il  oondnoevano  al  giardlno,  egU  dalk  mondane  eoee  attenato,  a  tntto  in 
Dtoraptto,  In  un  angolo  di  eoao  al  rittrava:  aioome  qnando  qualcbe  aogcetto  prendeya  nuora- 
mente  l'babito  della  Beligione,  non  era  aonto  «li  trattenerai  In  Cbieaa  <>  nel  Capitolo  a  fare  al 
novitio  corteggio  <>  corona,  lu&nuitala  fnntione  la  oella  h  rieerraTa."  (Frlanrto,  Lib.  II.,  Cap. 
ill.,  a. 4,  i>.  ho.) 

t  "  Pnit  prajterea  pnvdictus  Doctor  iniromodn  contemplativus,  <t  eaattetlbua  dedltua,  majori 
cTiim  sni  parte  ■  aenafbaa  aberat,  qui  totua  earieatibua  InnJabas,  nl  erederetar  \  erina  earn,  oM 
mente  intenderet,  quant  uW  earne  maneret.  Brat  enim  mlrabtie,  Ttdere  hotnlnem,  ntl  i 
baa,  ft  oonTeraaii  oum  ■enubilibna  In  cibo  rel  allonornm  ooneortio,  qnaatumeonqne  nobibum 
peraonarum,  in  qnibua  aenaua  oonaueTerunl  distrain.  aubitoeoleetibuaeleTarl:  quae!  bob  eaaet, 
obi  eorporauter  aiateret,  aed  nU  naentaHter  Inbaareret.  Da  enjua  aatranda  <-t  Inaudll 
traotlone  ntentia  et  eontemplatione  diettor,  quod  earn  aemel  s.  LudoTfcua  Boa  Pramdas  raauaa 
ad  menaam  auam  btritaaaet,  et  ipso  se  huinilitcr  exensassct  i>n>pt«  i  opuaSumnue  in  Theologia, 
quod  dietarel  tunc  tentporla."    (Tooeo,  Unit..  <"<//<.  i'//..  >i.  44,  p.  671.) 

t  "  Obtlnente  ant  fin  mandate  Beglaet  Prions  Paiisinisis.  nt  uia^istruin  limuilcm  indinaret, 
Bublimem  eontemplatlone,  ad  expreaeum  mandatum  Begia  el  Prioria,  dimiaso  ano  atadio,  enm 
Ula  tmaglnatlone,  quant  utanena  in  eella  concept-rat  nc.juxta  <|iiera  ea 

in  menaa,  aubtto  reritate  Ji «l«- i  inapirata  menaam  peronaail  el  dixit :  modo  coucluaun 
batreeint  afaniehseL     Quern   Prior  tetigtt.  e1  «li\it:    Adrertatla  -tis  in 

meuaa  Begla  Franela),  e1  trazil  eumper  eappam  fortlter,  al  abatractum  a  aeusibua  exeitaret. 
Qui  quad  ad  eeipenm  rediena,  incluiana  ae  ad  sanctum  Begem,  rogavit.  ut  ci  parceret  mil 
diatractua  In  menaa  Begla  ale  fuiaaet."  (Tooeo,  Ml.  <'<(/>.  PTZ,  a  A,  p.  BT1 :  «ee  alao  Gibellt, 
Capo  XX.,  p.  "8— 79,  Seconda  editions;  Vita,  p.  27;  Han-ille.  W*t-irr  ,i.  SaUU  Thomas  dAqtmx, 
Oam  2  IX.,  p.  MTs  Kriiicrio.  1Mb,  I.,  (km.  IX.,  n.  8,  p.  54;  Tourou,  Liv.  II. ,  Chaj>.  XVI..  p.  163.) 
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forgetfulness.  S.  Louis  was  simply  filled  with  admiration  of 
him,  and  sent  at  once  for  his  own  amanuensis,  who  took  down 
the  dictated  wisdom  of  this  Angelical  divine.* 

Once  more :  the  Papal  Legate  in  the  Italian  kingdom  heard 
of  this  scence  at  the  royal  table,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  S.  Thomas.  He  begged  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua  (who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Angelical)  to 
arrange  a  meeting.  His  Grace  accompanied  the  Legate  to  the 
convent.  The  Angelical  was  summoned.  He  descended  from 
his  cell,  and  stood  before  his  guests,  totally  unconscious  of  their 
existence,  when  suddenly  a  smile  broke  across  his  face,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  Now  I  have  found  what  I  was 
in  search  of !  "f  The  Cardinal  was  tempted  to  regard  him  as  a 
simpleton.  But  the  Archbishop  turned  round  and  said  :  "  Lord 
Cardinal,  be  not  astonished  ;  he  is  often  carried  away  like  this." 
Then,  pulling  the  Saint  sharply  by  the  cappa,  he  awoke  him, 
as  if  from  sleep  ;  on  which,  perceiving  a  prince  of  the  Church 
before  him,  the  Angelical  made  many  apologies  for  his  seeming 
want  of  courtesy.  Being  asked  why  he  suddenly  broke  into 
that  joyful  smile,  he  said  that  he  had  that  moment  discovered 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  been  a  long  time  puzzling 
his  thoughts.^  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  classic 
Fathers !  Yet  how  intensely  active  was  not  the  greal  Angelical ! 
They  energized  in  the  visible  world  ;  he  in  the  Unseen. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  other  examples  of  activity  in  eccle- 
siastical order. 

Equal  "to,  if  not  surpassing  S.  Athanasius,  in  his  hold  upon 
the  political  world,  the  great  western  luminary,  S.  Ambrose, 
seems  to  combine  the  determination  of  S.  Basil  with  the  tender- 
ness of  S.  Gregory  Theologus  ;  and  though  not  gifted  with  the 
glowing  imagination  of  S.  Chrysostom,  with  his  literary  graoe 
and  poetic  temperament,  yet  he  rivalled  him  in  a  severer  and 


*"Dequo  Rex  phirimum  admiratua  est.  et  redificatus  a  Magistro,  good-  cam  ecael  nobilis, 
et  posset  ipsum  tanti  Rejjis  invitatio  deleetare,  el  a  oontemplatlone  diatranere,  pnobull  Into 

me  lit  is  al  >st  radio,  ut  clevat  urn  in  spirit  n,  sensus  emu  non  dc  prime  ret  in  OOUVletU.  Poll  an  I  cm 
Hiinctns  Rex  provmus;  nt  meditatio  ilia,  mm  potuit  nientem  Doctoris  (list  raliere.  emit  Ingeret 
non  perire.  Unde  vocato  Seriptore  suo,  voluit  quod  coram  eo  redlgerel  in  acrlpto  qnod  Doctor 
conservaverat  in  seereto:  quamvis  apud  Doctoris  memorials  nil  pcnitim  depcriret.  qnod, 
influebat  divinus  Spiritus,  ut  aervaret.''  (Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  jp.  671 ;  tee  01  belli,  <'"p<> 
XX..  p.  78— 79;  Vita,  p.  27;  Bareille,  Hiatoire  de  Saint  Thomaa  iC Aquin,  Chap.  XIX.,  p.  227; 
Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  8,  p.  45;  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  AT/.,  p.  10:1.) 

t  "Simile    per  omnia  retiilit  Frater   Ravmuiidiis   Stephani.   <|tii  audivit    al>   ATOhtcptoOOpO 


Capuano,  qui  fuit  discipulus  prasdieti  Doctoris.     (/noil  cum  quldam  CardlnaUa,  qui  tone  ml 
Legatusin  regno,  andfuel  d«  m  pmdJcta  et.  ana  adrntnuiaa. 


dixit   prodicto  Arobiepiacop 
Ordinetlt,  quod  cam  pradlcto  Magfitrc  babeaama  tamillare  colloquium.     Qui  cum  rocatutde 

suo  studio  ilcsccnilissct,  et  taincn  in  sua  abstract  ionc  inaueret,  cum  c  \  peetasseiit  ipsum 
diu  tins  sic  abst  factum,  .subito  Doctor  oMtendit  facie  in  liilarem,  indicant  em  mentis  bet  it  iam.  et. 
dixit:  Modo  liabco  <iuod  qiiiireliiini.  <^ui  cum  nullum  lignum  ad  cos  revarentise  oatenderet, 
Cardinalia  cotpit  ipsimi  dcspiccrc,  quern  aspieeret  sic  manere.  Cut  dixit  Donnnu.s  ArcbiepU- 
copus:  Dominc,  non  mircinini,  quia  frequenter  sic  abetrahitur,  ut  cum  quibuacumqui  \ 
fuerit,  non  lo<|iiatur."     (Tocco,  boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  071.) 


%  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  67L 
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more  incisive  style  of  eloquence,  and  held  a  still  more  despotic 
sway  over  the  popular  mind.* 

1  Lis  father  was  a  man  whose  jurisdiction  as  Prefect  extended 
beyond  Europe  into  Africa.  This  powerful  governor  had  three 
children  : — Marcellina,  the  eldest,  who  vowed  herself  to  God, 
Satyrus,  and  then  8.  Ambrose.  This  youngest  boy,  who  was 
destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  and  the  Church,  was  born  in  Gaul,  possibly  at  Treves, 
about  the  year  340.  When  an  infant,  his  nurse  left  him  asleep 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  his  father's  palace ;  a  swarm  of  bees 
gathered  round  his  head,  and  crept  freely  in  and  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  then,  collecting  together,  all  at  once  they  rose  over  him, 
and  ascended  straight  into  the  heavens,  till  they  became  wholly 
lost  to  sight,  f 

His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  a  tender  child,  and  his 
mother  returned  to  Rome,  her  native  place,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  children.  Ambrose,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  surrounded  by  holy  virgins,  whose  one  thought  in 
life  was  to  offer  their  pure  hearts  to  God.]: 

At  Rome  the  Saint  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek.  His  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Probus  and  Symmachus  ;  and  with  such 
oclat  did  the  young  orator  plead  in  the  court  of  the  former,  who 
wTas  Pretorian  Prefect,  that  he  made  him  his  assessor,  and  then 
appointed  him  governor  of  Liguria  and  iErnilia.  "  Go  thy  way," 
said  Probus  to  him,  "  and  govern  rather  as  a  bishop  than  as  a 
jndge."$ 

In  314,  the  Arian  Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  died.  Violent 
was  the  commotion  which  ensued.  The  orthodox,  wearied  and 
angered  by  a  tyranny  of  twenty  years,  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  secure  a  Catholic  successor  ;  the  Arians  were  equally 
determined  to  elect  a  creature  of  their  own.  The  elections  had 
to  take  place  in  the  church,  and  Ambrose  considered  it  a  duty 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting.!     Whilst  addressing  an  oration  to 


*  "The  eloquence  of  S.  Ambrose,"  says  Lecky,  "is  said  to  have  been  so  seductive,  fli.it 
Bothers  were  accustomed  to  shut  up  their  daughters  to  guard  them  agaiust  his  fascimu 
(Euro), nut  Morula,   !'«/.  //../>.  140.)    . 

t  "  S.  Amhrosii.  Open  Omnia,  Tom.  T.,  Part  Prior,  Vita  Sancti  Amhrosii  " 
a  Paulino  rim  Notario  mi  Beatwm  Aumutlmwm  OonmHptm,  ».  :*.  p.  28;  Patrolog.  LaL,  Vvi. 

$  Here  is  ;iu  interesting  trait  :— "  I'ostea  \  6T0  emu  adoh\   -  t  in  nrlie  Roma  ronati* 

tutus  euin  niatle   vidua  el    sorore,  qua-   \  ii^iiiitatein    jam    tiierat    piote-vi    COmit*  alia    ' 
eiijus  Virginia  soror  Candida,  el    Ipsa  ejusdem   professionis.  qure  nunc   Car) 
aims;  cum  viderel   sacerdotlbua  a  domestic*,  Mrore,  veJ  nuitre  mat 

oflerebat  dexteram,  dioena  el  siblidabea  fterl  oportere,  atquidera  epiacqpum  se  tutu  rum  ease 
memorabat  :  loquebatur  enim  in  lllo  Spiritus  Domini,  <|ui  ilium  nd  aarerdotium  nutriet>al :  ilia 
vero nt  adoleaeentem  el   neaoientem  quid  dii  .at."    (ibidem,  in  Vita,  a  Paulino  <r» 

<i  S.  Amhrosii.  «»/»/>.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  rf«*  Notario,  n.  5— *,  p.  I»~ 
2i);    I'atvol.Hi.  l.at..   Vol  XI  l\ 

||  "•  Per  idem  tempus,  mortuo  Auxeutio  A  liana-  peilidia-  epIaOOf  |  liaad 

seditionem  Burgerel  in  petendo  i  tetque  illt  eura  s«>danda»  a<  i  !<>pulua  clvj. 

tat  is  in  neneiilum  sui  veil  ere  i  in.  perrexit  ad  . .  cleaiam."    (Ibidem,  n.6,  p.  J8.) 
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the  noisy  multitude,  imploring  them  to  use  moderation  in  the 
serious  duty  in  which  they  were  engaged,  suddenly  the  silver 
notes  of  a  child's  voice  were  heard  chanting  above  all :  "  Am- 
brose, bishop !  Ambrose,  bishop  !"  With  that  strange  inconsis- 
tency which  belongs  to  crowds,  the  whole  multitude,  Arian  and 
Catholic,  as  if  those  words  had  come  direct  from  heaven,  took 
up  the  cry,  and  forgetting  all  at  once  their  mutual  animosity, 
with  one  deafening  enthusiastic  shout — such  as  a  crowd  alone 
can  give — insisted  that  Ambrose  should  be  made  their  bishop.* 

Ambrose  was  thunderstruck.  He,  like  the  other  great  eccle- 
siastical rulers,  shrank  from  spiritual  responsibility.  So 
intensely  did  he  dread  this  office,  that  to  escape  his  inevitable 
lot  he  had  recourse  to  means  such  as  most  men  would  hardly 
find  courage  to  adopt. 

Finding  his  efforts  useless,  he  fled  from  the  city  by  night, 
hoping  to  make  his  way  to  Pavia,  but,  missing  the  road,  when 
the  morning  broke  he  found  himself,  to  his  astonishment,  still 
close  to  the  city  gates,  f  He  was  captured  forthwith.  But  he 
effected  his  escape  once  more,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  a  senator,  named  Leontius  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
felt  he  was  compromising  his  friend,  that,  finding  further  oppo- 
sition useless,  he  finally  gave  himself  up,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  baptized  and  consecrated.  This  happened  a  twelvemonth 
before  the  death  of  Valentinian  I.  (who  died  in  315),  when 
Ambrose  was  four-and-thirty  years  of  age. J  Thus  in  spite  of 
himself  he  was  placed  in  a  position  to  render  all-important 
service  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

After  he  had  been  baptized,  and  had  received  the  sacred 
unction  of  the  episcopate,  he  seemed  changed  into  another 
man.fy  Before,  he  had  served  the  emperor  ;  now,  he  served  the 
Cross ;  before,  he  was  a  great  political  ruler  ;  now,  he  was  the 
champion  of  the  Church.  His  mother  had  taught  him  what 
sacrifice  was.     Marcellina  had  shown  him  what  it  was  to  love 


*  "Ihique  cum  alloqueretur  plebem,  subito  vox  fertur  infantis  in  populn  smmis.se  Amlirci- 
siwn  Episcopum.  Ad  ciiju8  vocis  solium  tutius  popnli  m;i  oonvera  Mint,  aerlamantis  Anilun- 
Hinin  Bpiscopum:  Its.  qni  ant.  a  tnrbnlentisaiine  aissidebant,  quia  el  AriauJ  >ibi  el  Catboliel  sii>i 
Kpiscopum  oupfemat,  snperatis  alterutris,  ordinari,  repente  iu  hunc  onum  mlrabUi  el  incredi- 
bfli  concordia  cousenseruut."  (S.  Ainlnosii.  <>pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino 
ejus  Notario,  n,  6,  p.  29 ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XI I '.  j 

f  Ben  is  an  example  of  how  he  tried  to  escape  his  bishopric:—  "Quo  Hie  OOgnitO,  i 
eeck'Biaiii.  tribunal  sil>i  parari  fecit;  quipi)e  niox  fntnrns  episcopus,  altima  eonscendlt:  tunc 
contra  eonsnetodinem  »uam  tormenta  jnssit  personis  adhlberi.  Qnodenm  (aeeret,  popnloi 
niliilmniims  aeelamabat:  Peccatnm  tmiiii  super  not,  Bed  nun  similiter  is  papains  tone  elama- 
vit,  sic nt  papulae  Judssorums  ilii  enlm  rocibas  sateaangainem  Dominicnm  effbdernnt, dioenteei 
Seafto  anyee  mmtrwt*  (Matt..  XZVJI..S5):  isti  rent  eMechumenam  scientes,  fldell  roee  remis- 
slonem  ilii  peoeatoram  otmunm  per  beptiematU  grattam  promittebaut."  (ibidem,  n.  7,  p.  2!t.) 
See  also  the  words  beginning  "  Quod  ubi  ne  faceret,"  &c.    (Ibidem.) 

t  S.  Ambi  usii,  op),.  Omnia,  Tom.  L,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario  n.  8,  p.  30 ;  I'ntm- 
lo(f.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV. 

§  "CoPti'iuni  AinhinsiiiH   mister  statim   at<|iie  ail   tantain  dignitatem  assinnpt  us    fnit    miineni 

aliam  earam  prayterqoara  Implendl  munerls  snl  ase  reumvit,"  fee.    (Ibidem,  In  VUn  &  .tmbrosi' 
ex  ejus  potissimum  SerlpHs  eoueeta,  n.  14,  p.  71—72.) 
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Qod  without  reserve.  To  free  himself  entirely  from  worldly 
entanglements,  he  made  over  to  the  Church  and  the  poor  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  his  possession  ;*  he  despoiled  himself  of  his 
estates,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  uses  of  religion,  reserving 
simply  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  Satyrus  and 
Marcellina  ;  and  thus  naked  and  free  he  devoted  all  the  powers 
of  his  being  to  the  exclusive  service  of  his  Maker.f 

One  simple  aim  now  animated  his  spirit — to  serve  the  Church 
and  to  save  souls.  Political  interests  and  ambitions  faded  out 
of  his  mind,  and  ceased  to  have  any  existence  there. 

His  training  as  a  statesman  and  a  governor,  as  a  judge  and 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  was  complete.  But  he  had  received  no 
education  as  a  priest.  He  was  suddenly  lifted  out  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  placed  on  the  bishop's  throne,  to  rule,  guide,  and 
teach  others. X  But  in  a  short  space  he  fulfilled  much  time.  He 
dedicated  all  his  leisure  to  studying  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  Hipollytus  and  Origen.  He  formed  his  character 
and  mind  upon  the  great  S.  Basil  as  a  model  ;  and  with  that 
sublime  humility  which  can  only  spring  out  of  a  noble  heart, 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  Soman  priest,  Sim- 
plicianus,  who  eventually  succeeded  him  at  Milan,  and  who  is 
worshipped  as  a  saint.fy 

Nor  did  his  studies  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the  people. 
His  room  was  ever  open.  Anyone  could  approach  him  unac- 
companied by  an  attendant,  and  without  the  formality  of  giv- 
ing notice.  He  was  never  idle  ;||  his  only  recreation  consisted 
in  the  variety  of  his  labours.  His  private  life  spoke  of  the  mor- 
tifications of  the  Cross  ;  he  never  dined  abroad  ;  he  fasted  five 
days  during  the  week  ;  he  prayed  most  part  of  the  night  ;  and 

*  Ibidem. 

t  Paulinus  puts  it  thus.  Riving  the  true  principle  of  the  Saint's  life  in  the  concluding 
words :—"  HoUioitus  etlam  alauum  pro  paraperfona  et  eeptrria;  nam  in  tempore  qu< 
ordlnatua  est,  aurum  (nunc  atque  argentum  quod  habere  poterat,  Beclesto,  rel  paupenona  u«m- 
tulit.  Prodia  etiamquse  oabebat,  reservato  usufruct nario  germana;  sua',  iloaavit  Ecelesia?.  nihil 
sihi  quod  hie  suum  diet  ret,  dcrelinquciis  :  ul  nudus  atque  expeditua  miles  Christum  lioiuinum 
sequevetur:  qui  rmn  diva  rssct.  propter  nos  pauper  fart  us  rst.  vt  una  rjusinopia  ditaremur  II.  Cor., 
17//.  9."  (S.  Anibrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Para  Prior  in  Vita  a  Pauhuo  4 us Notario,  n.  38,  p.  40 ; 
/.  Lat.,  VoL  XIV.) 


%  How  eloquently  De  Broglie  speaks:— "  Non  qu'Ainhroise      .      .      .      fir 
.•oirs  de  sa  vocation  nouvelle  pour  reprendre  lea  pretentious  de  sa  premiere  i>rof<  *«iuu;  de 

jour,   an   contraire.  oil  il  avail    lianchi    !<•  seiiil  de    1  K.^lise.  il  scmhlait   n'avoir  plus   |HMM 


penaeepour  le  aieele,  pour  sea  soucisel  pour  sea  pom  pes.    Jamais  transformation  ne  tut  plus 

Complete.     Sa  vie  n'ctait    pas  sculrini'iit  celle  dun   pret  re.  mais  eelle  d  un  anaehorete. 
La  nierveillcuse   facilite  d'un  esprit,  loiupu  Ml   travail  colonic  an  commerce  des  homines,  et  qui 

'    idu 


pouvait  a  \olonte  se  repandre  oil  se  conc*'iitrer,  lui   permcttait  de  metier  de  front  le* 
miniatere  saore  et  de  fortes  etudes  deetineea a eombler  lea  laeunee  de  son  education  tlno- 
toglque."    t  V  EgUtt  et  VXmpirt  Bawaw,  Drotettmi  PmrUe,  Ofcaa,  r.,  p.  9—10.    Trtnnhne  Ed.) 

§  Still,  some  hold  that  the  storv   of  the   Saint    being  taught  hy  Simplicianus  doea 
ouasolid  foundation:— See  S.  Ainbrosii,  <>/>/>.   Omnia,  Tom.  /..  Part  Prior,  hi  I  iM  S  AmbrotU, m 
rjus  putissimuin  srriptis  collecta,  n.  15, p.  73—74  ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  1'"'.  A  / 1'. 

||- Sa   porte   restait    imiv.tIc:  entrait  qui  voulait.    saus    meme  avoir  beeotfl   de  se    (hire 
announcer.     Avail  on  atfa ire  a  lui  pour  quelque   aumone  du  e«i 
sa  lecture,  repondall  au  Bollieiteur  avec  uue  attention  toujours  | 

Pels,  la  consultation  Bnle,  il  reprenait    son  livre.  ne  s'imiuietanl   meme  i»aa  at  dee  tIm 
import u ns  demeuraienl  pour  le  suivre  du  n 

isirme  PartU,  Chap.  V.,p.  10.     TroUitme  Edition. J 
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when  not  engaged  in  prayer,  he  was  writing  sermons,  or  com- 
posing portions  of  his  larger  works.*  Thus  he  drew  into  the 
chamber  of  his  mind  that  which  he  poured  out  in  the  warm  elo- 
quence of  his  oratory  ;  thus  he  curbed  the  flesh  that  the  spirit 
might  be  free,  and  built  himself  up  into  a  "  Tower  of  David," 
against  the  face  of  the  formidable  enemies  of  orthodox  religion.f 
S.  Ambrose  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  to  perform  two 
special  works  :  to  support  the  authority  and  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  to  introduce  a  high  regard  for  holy  purity 
amongst  the  people.  He  took  special  interest  in  directing  conse- 
crated virgins  in  the  charity  of  God.  Besides  maintaining  Mar- 
cel lina,  he  supported  a  convent  at  Bologna.  Many  young  ladies 
of  high  degree  were  drawn  by  his  eloquence  to  give  up  the  vani- 
ties of  life,  and  to  seek  the  changeless  love  of  the  Incarnate 
Word.]:  Many  from  Bologna,  Placentia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  from  Mauritania,  placed  themselves  under  his  control 
and  joyfully  abandoned  the  polished  slaveries  of  the  world. 
His  three  books  upon  "Virginity"  clearly  indicate  how  com- 
pletely the  mind  of  S.  Ambrose  was  possessed  by  the  monastic 
principle  of  holocaustic  sacrifice.  They  were  written  f'< >r  the  in- 
struction of  his  sister,  and  were  highly  commended  by  S.  Angus- 
tine  and  S.  Jerome.  They  are  instinct  with  divine  fire,  and 
speak  of  a  heart  which  is  overflowing  with  admiration  of  any- 
thing like  complete  devotedness  to  God.  The  first  book  treats 
of  IS  Agnes  ;  the  second  of  our  Blessed  Lady  (the  model  of  every 
virgin),  of  8.  Thecla,  and  of  the  martyr-maidens  of  Antioch  ; 
whilst  the  third  dwells  on  the  duties  of  those  who  have  dedica- 
ted themselves  to  God.fy  His  tracts  "  On  Widows,"]  and  "On 
Virginity ,"ir  breathe  the  same  ardent  spirit,  and  manifest  that 
divine  prudence  for  which  the  Saint  was  justly  famed.  It  was 
by  thus  introducing  into  every  family  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
highest  of  Christian  virtues,  that  8.  Ambrose  aimed  at  stem- 
ming the  course  of  corruption  in  the  world,  and  at  binding  the 
clean  of  heart  all  the  closer  to  the  Cross.**  There  is  little  doubt 
that  his  intense  sympathy  with  every  form  of  misery  and  sor- 

*  8.  AmbroBii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Pairiino  ejus  Notario.  n.  38,  p.  40; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XIV. 

t  He  would  burst  into  tears  if  he  heard  of  the  death  ofniivlmlv  priest;  he  felt  how  dim. nit 
it  was  to  find  a  truly  devoted  minister,  and  he  also  envieil  the  lot  of  those  who  had  been  tak.-n 
before  himself.     (Ibidem,  n.  40,  p.  41.) 

t  Sre  with  what  depth  and  poetry  lie  speaks  of  this  beautiful  service  of  God  :  -8  Ainl.iosii. 
Opp   omnia,  Tom.  L,  Pars  Prior,  Hexaemmm,  Lib.   III.,  Cap.  V.,n.  23,  p.   165:   P(Urotog.  Lot,  l.,i. 

>i  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia.  Toml  Stcnndi  et   Ultlmi  Part  Prior,  De  Virginibtuad  Man 
Borortm  swim,  hihri  Tres,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  I— XL,  p.  187—208;  Lib.  II. ,   Cap.  I— VI.,  >>.  206— MO 
///.,  Cap.  I— VII., p.  220—232;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol  XVI. 

||  Ibidem,  Tom  II. ,  Pars  Prior,  I>.  r  Unua,  Cap.  I—X  V.,p.  234—  2/52. 

U  Ibidem,  De  VirginitaU .  <  |  kip,  /.-A  A.,  ,,.  MB— SOU 

II" w  he  exults  in  the  ft wiofl  ot  t lie  martyrs!   Ibidem,  De  Virgimbus,  Lib.  Ill ,  ''„,,.  I'll., 
n.  :tn,  )■       ■ 
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row,  his  love  of  the  penitent,  his  unwearied  patience  with  the 
sinner,  his  large  charity,  and  his  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  to- 
gether with  his  encouragement  of  holy  purity  in  the  Christian 
family,  so  drew  the  people  round  him,  that  when  the  political 
power  of  the  world  turned  sharply  against  him,  they  were  ever 
ready  to  console  him,  and  stand  bravely  by  his  side.* 

And  indeed  the  Church  had  need  of  such  a  champion. t  The 
canker  of  Arianism,  not  to  speak  of  paganism,  was  still  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
State. 

Ambrose  was  just  one  of  the  few  men  who  appear  born  into 
this  world  to  govern  others.  From  youth  up  he  had  been  in  the 
society  of  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in  commanding  men. 
He  himself,  from  his  early  manhood,  had  held  positions  of  trust 
and  of  responsibility.  To  give  the  law,  to  enforce  it,  to  be  calm 
and  self-controlled,  to  sway  the  popular  mind, — this  belonged 
to  the  natural  character  of  Ambrose.  He  held  his  place  with 
ease,  and  men  took  for  granted  what  he  seemed  so  naturally  to 
claim.  His  position  as  Bishop  of  Milan  brought  him  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  civil  power.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  statesmen  and  the  subtleties  of  politicians  ;  yet  he  never 
meddled  with  the  world  save  when  forced  to  do  so  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.]: 

To  preserve  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Gratian  from  being  in- 
fected with  the  Arianism  of  his  uncle  Valens,  whom  he  went  to 
succour  in  the  east  against  a  Gothic  king,  S.  Ambrose  wrote 
(311)  his  works  "On  Faith,"^  and  "On  the  Blessed  Trinity,,'|| 
in  which,  with  great  vigour  and  acuteness,  he  oversets  the  heresy 
in  question.  His  influence  over  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  re- 
markable ;  and  many  of  the  enlightened  legislative  acts  of  that 
monarch  bear  upon  them  unmistakably  the  mark  of  a  broader 
and  deeper  intelligence  than  his  own.  When  the  Emperor,  stab- 
bed to  the  heart  by  the  dagger  of  Andragathius,  was  expiring 


*  His  Master  was  Christ,  his  -weapons  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  great  and  01— IIHllilllll 
temper  Mem*  to  show  itself  with  special  lorce :    Atdtm,  Tomi  Secundi  et  UUimi  Para  Prior,  D* 

OJiriis  Mhiistronuii,  ('"/>.  I.,  n.  3,  p.  24. 

t  How  clearly  he  sees  the  ditliculty  of  his  position !— "  l«  eniin  rapt  us  de  tribun.ilibus 
ntipie  iHliuinistratiouis  infulis  ad  sacerdotiuin,  docere  TO*  copi.  quod  ipse  1MB  didiei.  Itaqne 
t'ai ■turn  est  ut  prius  docere  iuciperem,  quam  disceie."     (  JkUk  m.   Tim,  //..  Cap.  L,  n.  A, p.  M — 25.) 

i  The  story  of  the  two  Cubimlarii  of  (iraMan   shows    how  the  otlicers  of  Slate  « I  :  • 
up  in  religious  questions*    These  two  men  were  Avians.    They  proposed  ■  ilitlieulty  to  An 
regarding  the  Incarnation,  and  promised  to  be  present,  in  the  liasitica  I'ortiana  ne\l  da*  .  «  hen 

he  undertook  to  explain  it.     Portbe  discourse  of  8.   Ambrose  see  Opp.  Omni*,  Ife 

Prior,  De  Incarnation  is  /'..  minim-  Sacramento,  Lib.  /.,</<//>.  1—  A.,  p.  818— tuti ;  Pati\>U»j.  Lot. 
XVI. 

§  Ibidem,  De  Fide  ad  Gratianum  AugvstHm.  Libri  Quinque.  Lib.  I.,  Prologut,  Cap.  I- 
528—560:   Lib.  //.,  ProtomU,  <'„,,.  1  -  V  |  ./..  p.  590—618;  Lib, 

IV.,   Cap.  /-A'/.,  p,  9&-  680  j    l.ih.    V.,  1'roloaus.  Car.   1-    |  rtSW. 

\\  De  Spirit ii  SssMSO  Libri  Tres  ad  Gratia/mm  .1  HfiistNB*,  Lib.  L.  Prolog**.  Cap.  I—  A* ' 
—742:    Lib.  II..  I'roh.qii*,  Cap.  I— MIL.  p.  742—  7?ti ;  I  \IL.  p.  776— 816;     Patro- 

log.  Lttt..  Val.  Ml. 
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from  the  effects  of  that  mortal  wound,  the  first  name  which  tiew 
to  his  lips  was  that  of  his  beloved  bishop,  Ambrose,  whose  im- 
age only  then  faded  from  his  mind,  as  gradually  he  swooned 
away  into  the  arms  of  death.* 

Gratian's  half-brother,  Valentinian,  resided  at  Milan  with  the 
Arian  Justina.  Twice  did  the  great  Bishop,  at  the  request  of  the 
civil  power,  make  use  of  his  diplomatic  abilities  to  save  the  em- 
pire from  the  ravages  of  war.  At  length  the  valour  and  skill 
of  Theodosius  defeated  Maximus  on  the  Save,  and  that  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  usurper  was  finally  visited  with  the  just 
punishment  of  his  evil  deeds  (388). 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  services  S.  Ambrose  had  rendered  to 
the  State,  and  of  his  readiness  to  assist  the  empress,  the  spirit  of 
religious  and  sectarian  animosity  would  not  allow  him  to  bide 
in  peace. 

Justina,  just  before  Easter,  385,  when  the  terrors  of  invasion 
by  Maxentius  had  been  warded  off,  sent  an  order  to  Ambrose, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  hand  over  to  the  Arian s  the  Catho- 
lic Basilica  of  S.  Victor's.!  His  reply  was  worthy  of  his  model, 
the  great  S.  Basil  :  "Did  his  majesty  demand  my  lands  and 
money,"  he  said,  "  though  they  are  the  property  of  the  poor,  I 
should  not  refuse  them.  But  he  has  no  right  to  that  which  be- 
longs to  God.  If  you  seek  my  estate,  take  it  ;  if  you  would  load 
me  with  irons,  or  put  me  to  death,  I  am  well  content." X  The 
following  Lent  (38b*),  she  commanded  him  to  deliver  up  the  Por- 
tian  Basilica.^  The  intrepid  prelate  made  this  re})ly  :  "Na- 
bothdid  not  give  up  his  birthright,  and  shall  I  betray  the  in- 
heritance of  Jesus  Christ  ?"||  Ambrose  remained  in  the  church, 
and  was  guarded  by  the  faithful.  The  imperial  soldiers  then 
surrounded  the  Basilica.lF    The'  people  were  permitted  to  enter, 


'  Sec  how  Ambrose  loved  Gratian  and  Valentiniau: — "  Doleo  in  to,  fill  (Jratianr.    sua\is 

milii  valtlr.     I'luiitna  tlnlisti  tua-  pictatis  insignia.    Tu  me   inter   tua   perieiila  rei|uirelius,  t it  in 

tms  extremis  mc  nppeiiaitas,  mean  <!<•  te  plus  ii.ii<i>:i>  dolorem.    Doleoetiatn  in  te.  tin  Vaicu- 

tiir.aiif,  spc  eiosus   milii    valtle.      llteitlci  at    amor    tuns   in    me,  sic  ut    anmr   plgUOrlfc     'l'u    per  mo 

fnitaiias  erijri  de  pericolic :  tu  me  non  solum  al  parentem  dinxebna,  »ed  ut  redemptoi  bid  lid,  el 
iberatoreni  spe rakis.  Tu  tlieehas  :  I'uta-iie.  vitlrbo  patirin  mi-urn  /  SpecioM  <lr  mr  voluntas 
tua.  srtl  nun  eflieax  pnesumpt  io.  II  ti  milii  vana  apes  in  homiue  !  setl  tu  in  sarcitlote  Doniinum 
rri|iiiirlias.  Ilri  milii  <|Uo«l  voluntat  cm  tuaui  non  ante  OOJpiOTi  I  llci  milii  quod  Don  elaneulo 
antr  misisti!  llci  milii  i|iialia  atuisi  DtgUOrnl  (Juomodo  cecidertmt  potenttM,  <t  uwfurnwl  arm 
concupiscenda  f — 77.  Iieg.  /.,  27."  (Vid  S.  Ambrosii,  (>/>i>.  Omnia.  Tom.  II..  Purs  Prior,  De  <»>itu 
Valentiniani  Consolatio,  n.  79,  p.  1383— 13H4 ;  J'otmin,,.  /.„/.,  y,,i.  \  \  /., 

t  8ee  how  Ambrose   writes  to  hie  sister :— N.  Amlirosii,  "/</<.   Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  Prior, 
Epistolarum  Classis  I.,  Kpist.  XX.,  p.  995—996;  PatroLy.  LaL,  Vol.  X  PI 

t  ( I  bidtm,  n.  8,  p.  996 — 997.)     igatn,  ft!   his   Minion    beginning :— "Audistis  (ilii,  libi  inn  .lob 

lc<:i,  oui  solciillli  muilclf  est  (lrruislls  rt    tempore.      Srivit    r\    usu    liuur    liluillll   rtiaill    (lialiolus 

iutiuiauiluui.  quo  virtus  oinnis  siub  triiint ionis  aperitur  et  proditur;  et  ideo  se  hoilie  niotu 
major*'  coucussit,"  4tc.      (Ibidem,  n.  14,  p.  998.) 

{  Ibidem,  n.  26,  p.  1002. 

||  "  Meininistis  rtiain  quod  Irrtuin  est  hodie  Nalinthe  sanctum  \  ii  urn  possessore m  vim  :rsu;r, 
i  ut  ri  -prllat  u  in  prtitionr  n^ia.  ill   \  i  lira  in  sua  in  tlant  i    win  rr  \.  surrisis  \  H  ilius,  olus  \  ilr  smut  . 
euiii(|Ur  rrspoudissr  :    .-Ihrsit  Ut  tffOpatrvm  im-orn  M  tni'lom  kintaitatem  ;    resell)  runt  ristMt  urn  I 
<|llo(l   si  hi  esse  I   a  lit  11 1 1  In    jus  rrlatiour  .j  list  a   lie  i_'a  I  urn.  setl  mil  lit  hi  i  consilio  il  crept  1 1  111.      Na  but  lie 
vites  suas    \el    prOprlO  ei  uorc  ilet'eiitlit.      Si    i  lie  viiu-a  m    non  tradldlj    -- '  i :  1 1 1 1    DOS  tiailruur-    I 
siam  Chrwttf"     la,  Amlirosii.  Opp.  Omnia.   Tom.  II.,  Pars  Prior,  fiermo  Contra  Anarutuim. 
,,.  1012]  Patre  I  i  i., 

| !,.    HPOHl  "t  !•    kml iii  irph  to  liis  enemies:— IMiHO,  n.  \».  ;>.  1012— 10 1 3. 
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but  none  were  allowed  to  depart.  Here  they  remained  several 
days,  whilst  their  bishop  prayed  with  them  before  the  altar, 
preached  to  them  on  constancy  in  Buffering,  and  condemned  the 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  Auxentius  and  the  Aria  1  is. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  Saint,  and  some 
were  made  to  murder  him.  Just  as  a  ruffian  had  lifted  up  his 
naked  sword  to  smite  the  man  of  God,  his  arm  was  stiffened 
suddenly  midway  in  the  air  ;*  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  an  emissary  of  Justina,  that  the  weapon 
fell,  and  his  hand  dropped  by  his  side. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  of  the  immense  influence  ex- 
erted by  8.  Ambrose  in  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  the 
case  of  Theodosius is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated;  then  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  altar  of  victory  was  kept  out 
of  the  senate-house,  and  that  many  acts  of  imperial  severity 
were  either  mitigated  or  cancelled  altogether.!  If  his  image 
lived  in  the  heart  of  Gratian,  his  entire  spirit  took  possession 
of  Valentinian,  whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  How  deeply  the  Bishop  loved  him  is  evident 
from  the  tears  which  he  shed  on  hearing  that  he  had  been 
strangled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.J 

S.  Ambrose  hated  heresy,  and  loved  the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 
He  confuted  Bonosus,  he  called  a  Council  against  the  Apollinar- 
ists  (381),  he  deposed  Arian  bishops,  and  in  spite  of  the  intrigues 
of  a  designing  empress,  he  established  an  orthodox  chair  at 
Sirmium  ;  he  wrote  two  books  "On  Penance"  against  theNova- 
tians,  and  addressed  an  excellent  letter  or  catechism  to  the 
queen  of  the  Marcomanni.  He  discovered  the  gigantic  skeletons 
of  S.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  also  the  relics  of  8.  Nazarius 
and  8.  Celsus.  Through  the  power  of  these  courageous  athletes, 
the  blind  were  restored  to  sight,  sick  were  healed,  and  devils 
were  cast  out.§ 

*  Many  miracles  are  related  as  having  been  performed  by  the  Saint :  tor  instance,  the  cure 
of  Nirriiti'u.s's  feet  Then  the  ease  of  the  alave  whom  the  Bawl  delirerod  ore*  unto  Satan,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tteeh,  might  be  recalled.    (See  Fleury,  EccUa.  Hut.,  Book  XX.,  i  20,  p.  306 

—309.     Oxford  Edition.) 

t  The  Saint  explains  to  Eugenius  what  he  had  <lom> :—  See  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Ibm. 
II.,  Pars  Prior,  KpUtolarum  Classis  J.,  EpiMola  1AIII.,  n.l.,  j>.  1175;  PtitruUy.  l.at..  V% 

X  Here  is  a  good  epeetmon  of  tin-  aloqaeaee  and  tender—  of  s.  amhroaa — •yuomo.io 
oeddernut  poteuteel    Quomodo  aterqne  super  ilia  Babylonia  oecidenint  nominal    UMiamto 
rapidiora utriuaque  vitas fuere curricula,  quota  Ipaioa  fthodan!  Mint  Kueutal    OmihiUi 
il    Valintiniane  Bpeciosi  et  cliaiissimi,  qiiain  anguato  vitam  tint-   olauaiatia!    Quom  nri 
robia  mortis  there  oonflnlal   quam  aepulera  rielna!   GratJano,  baqaam,  ol   \  iii  ntnnanc.  in 
Teatria  nominlbna  adnasrere  jurat,  atqoe  deleetat  in  vostrl  oommemorotione  ree 

omnibus   Ciatianr  el    Valcnt  inianr    apedoal  <t    Hiarissimi  I     InSSpai  aliilr*  in    vita,  ft  in 

in>n  cstis  aeparati  <n.  /.'<;/.,  1,33).    Ron  worn  dlaereTH  tumaloa,  qooa  uon  discemebei  off< 
Non  causa  mortis  scoaravit .  qooa  piotsa una  Jnngrihat        .  .       Bnpor oolnmbaa  simpM- 

■  super  a<  |  nil  as  terlorea,  anpex  aguoa  elementiorea,  aoper  ritoJoa  innooeotloreo    *<  ration! 

■  non  est  reverse  retro,  el   Valentinian!  Juetitia  uon  tint  :it*«. 

Qnomodo  aine  pugno  oeciderunt  potenteaf"    (lb  ■■  i d/>  ntiniani  Oontoiatio,  n. 

13»— 1383.) 

i  The  saint  himself  had  tin-  jrifl  of  mtr*  p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Part 

Prior,  in  Pita  <i  PaoUno  XI V. 
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Ambrose  foretold  his  own  death.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  Forty-third  Psalm.*  Paulinas,  his  secretary, 
tells  us  that  whilst  writing  at  the  dictation  of  the  Saint,  he 
happened  to  look  up  from  his  paper  for  a  moment,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  saw  a  flame,  in  the  form  of  a  small  shield,  cover- 
ing the  head  of  the  man  of  G-od.  The  shield  seemed  to  be  drawn 
slowly  into  the  mouth,  upon  which  the  countenance  changed, 
and  became  white  as  the  drifted  snow  ;  then  the  effect  gradually 
dying  out,  the  face  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  "I  was  struck 
with  terror,"  says  Paulinus,  "and  was  stiffened  with  fear,  and 
was  unable  to  continue  my  work  till  the  vision  had  passed 
away."  From  this  time  forth,  Ambrose  closed  his  books,  and 
neither  wrote  nor  dictated  .any  more.f 

When  Stilico  heard  that  the  Saint  was  dying,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  The  day  on  which  this  great  man  dies,  destruction  hangs  over 
Italy!"  He  and  the  officials  of  the  city  presented  themselves 
before  their  Bishop,  and  implored  him  to  beg  our  Lord  to 
preserve  his  life.  The  dying  Ambrose  made  this  grand  reply  : 
"  I  have  not  so  lived  among  you  as  to  be  ashamed  to  live  ;  nor 
do  I  fear  to  die,  for  we  have  a  good  Master!"  Shortly  after 
this,  whilst  praying  with  Bassianus,  Bishop  of  Lodi,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  beheld  Jesus  Christ  approaching  him  with  a 
radiant  countenance.^  Then  he  grew  worse,  and  lay  motion- 
less for  several  hours  with  his  arms  extended  like  a  Cross,  and 
with  his  lips  just  moving  in  silent  prayer.^  When  the  moment 
came  for  his  recall,  Honoratus,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was 
sleeping  in  an  upper  room,  heard  a  voice  :  "  Arise  !  mak«  basic, 
for  he  is  going  to  depart."  He  hurried  at  once  to  the  dying 
man,  and  gave  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.  Ambrose  had  no 
sooner  received  it  than  his  spirit  fled.  Christ  had  come,  and 
had  taken  him  to  His  own.  II 


*  The  Saint  did  not  get  beyond  the  twenty-fourth  verse  :— "  Quare  faoiem  foam  avertis.'" 
His  last  words,  so  much  in  keeping  with  his  own  character,  arc  on  wisdom  ami  living  with  the 
Lord:—'-  Cum  aiitcm  Ileus  alien  hi  in  t  rihulat  ioiic  dilatat  :  turn-  lid  lalitmlo  cold  is.  sicul  arena 
maris  innumcrahilis.  <^u;i3  sit  ista  latitmlo  ami  i  d.ccnlcni  sanctum  Salomoiicm  :  Optami,  <t  datna 
eat  mihi  serums,  et  invoeavi,  et  venit  in  me  spintua  aupitntitr  (Sttp,   I'll..').    .     .    ."    These  are  the 

last  words  he  ever  wrote  ni  dictated  :—"      .      .      .      Opuses!    ut  nos  niaiieamus  in  I) im>,  nee 

ah  eodcin  reiedanius;  c,unniam  piasulc  l»omino  et  assistente  nobis,  omne  ceitamen  foi  titer 
possirnius  sjistineie.  SI  auteni  Dniuimmi  DegUSMBIM.  el  long©  nos  I'aciamus  a  Domino,  t'a  <n- 
mns  nobis  adversarinm  fortiorem."  (Ibidem,  zbm  //..  in  Faalmum  XLIIL,  n.  93— 94,  p.  1133— 
1134.) 

t  Ibidem,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejua  Notario,  n.  42,  p.  41—42. 

|  These  are  his  words  as  given  by  l'aulinus:— ".Quod  ille  [Ambrosias]  nhi  ah  illis  audi\  it. 
res].omlit  :   '  Non  ila  Inter  \<>s  vi\i.  ul  pudeat  me  \  i\eie  ■  nee  timeo  mori  :  quia  l>omimim  lionum 

hahemus.' "  (s.  Aiuhrosii,  "/•/'•  Omnia,  I'om.  /..  Para  Prior,  fa  Vita  a  Paulino  eju*  .\<>t<ni<>,  a.  i:>. 
p.  42— 43 ;  Patroloy.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

i  "  in  eodem  Uusen  loco  in  quo  iaeebai  (etoul  referents  sanoto  BaatU ipteeopo  Laodeasls 

Ecclesia  .  qui  ah  code  m  a  ml  ic  rat .  didicimus)  cum  oraret  una  cum  BUpradictO  sacentnte,    \  uhiat 

Dominum  Jesnm  adTenisse ad  se, et  arrldenteni  sihi:  nee  multoe  post  dies  nobis  ablafoa  1 
(Ibidem,  n.  47,;..  i&) 

||  •'  Ilonoiatus  etiam  saeerdos  Bcolesia  Veroellis  cum  in  superior!  bus  dorons  se  ad  q 
diim  composuisset,  tertio  rocetn  vocantl      <■  ttudivit,  dieentisque  sihi:    sm  •.     t.    I  ton,  quia 
modoesl  reoessnrna    Qni deeoendens, obtnllt saneto  Domini  corpus;  quo  accepts  nbigluUTil 
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Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  able  ecclesiastical  mien 
who  have  left  their  mark  in  the  Church  of  God.  His  powerful 
will  and  clear  intelligence,  his  singleness  of  aim  and  devoted- 
ness  of  purpose,  have  made  him  a  model  man  in  the  world  of 
ecclesiastical  politics.  Ever  keen  and  on  the  alert,  he  did  not 
suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  diplomatic  gifts,  and  in  his  quick- 
ness of  political  vision,  as  the  Angelical  was  remarkaUe  for 
his  absorption  into  the  world  of  theory  and  of  thought. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  observe  how  men  of  different  vocation 
and  cast  of  mind  can  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  objects 
special  to  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else  which  does  not  bear  upon  their  particular 
interests.  The  Fathers,  occupied  with  men  and  with  affairs, 
were  keenly  alive  to  pain,  sorrow,  and  trials;  saw  with  rapid 
vision  the  bearing  of  events  ;  energized  with  intense  activity 
amidst  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  world  ;  and  gained 
men  to  God  by  sympathizing  and  mixing  with  them.  Such  was 
their  vocation.  They,  as  a  rule,  worked  in  the  second  order 
of  human  greatness  ;  the  Angelical  laboured  in  the  first.  He 
was  one  of  those,  preeminently,  "  who  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
divine  life,  that  they  seem,  even  while  they  are  in  the  flesh,  to 
have  no  part  in  earth  or  in  human  nature  ;  but  to  think,  speak, 
and  act  under  views,  affections,  and  motives  simply  super- 
natural.  If  they  love  others,  it  is  simply  because  they  love 
God,  and  because  man  is  the  object  either  of  His  compassion  or 
of  His  praise.  If  they  rejoice,  it  is  in  what  is  unseen  ;  if  they 
feel  interest,  it  is  in  what  is  unearthly  ;  if  they  speak,  it  is 
almost  with  the  voice  of  angels ;  if  they  eat  or  drink,  it  is  almost 
of  angels'  food  alone — for  it  is  recorded  in  their  histories,  that 
for  weeks  they  have  fed  on  nothing  else  but  that  Heavenly 
Bread  whi«h  is  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  soul.  Such  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  S.  John ;  such  S.  Mary  Magdalen.' ; 
such  the  hermits  of  the  desert ;  such  many  of  the  holy  virgins 
whose  lives  belong  to  the  science  of  mystical  theology  ;  "*  and 
such  in  very  deed  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Not  even  the 
pressure  of  acute  physical  suffering  could  distract  him  during 
his  divine  contemplation.  He  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  clothed 
with  angelic  flesh,  which   transcended   the  ordinary  action  of 


eniisit  Sptrttum,  bonmn  viaticum  -..ruin  Irivns;   in  iii  \ii: 

nunc  conaortio,  quorum  Tit*  Yixlt In  terria,  el    BHa  atetur;  quia  at  Klia*  nuaquetn 

regibna  \«1  aula  poteatfttibua,  Its.  see  late  pro  Del  ttmote  loqalivrttoM  «-st»"    (Ibidem,  n  *:.  /». -U.) 

9trmoM,  eroaoW on  various occasion*.  HermoM  i 
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man's  nervous  system,  and  through  the  intensity  of  its  purity 
was,  at  times,  freed  from  the  slaveries  of  suffering  and  of  sense. 
For  example  : — 

On  one  occation,  having  a  tumour  formed  upon  his  thigh,  the 
doctors  ordered  the  part  to  be  scorched  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
The  Saint  begged  his  socius  to  inform  him  beforehand  of  the 
doctor's  arrival.  Having  been  apprised  of  it,  the  Angelical 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  operation,  and  then 
was  carried  away  in  ecstasy — and  so  completely,  that  the 
surgeon  had  finished  the  burning  without  the  Saint  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  cognizant  of  his  presence.* 

Once  more  :  he  was  dictating  his  Tract  on  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  It  was  at  night,  and  taking  the  candle  in  his  hand  he 
said  to  the  amanuensis  :  "  Don't  call  out  to  me,  whatever  you 
see  me  do,"  and  then  he  was  carried  away  in  ecstasy  as  usual. 
After  an  hour,  the  candle  was  consumed  to  the  end,  and  with- 
out the  Saint  becoming  aware  of  it,  it  had  burnt  clean  out 
between  his  fingers.f  The  fact  that  the  Angelical  was  of  a 
very  delicate  'physique  renders  these  examples  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

That  S.  Thomas  was  divinely  lifted  up,  and  that  his  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses  was  a  gracious  gift,  resulting 
from  his  generous  correspondence  with  a  large  infusion  of 
heavenly  grace,  no  Catholic  would  think  of  calling  in  question. 
It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  have  been  taught  to 
shrink  from  anything  like  the  marvellous  in  the  moral  Older, 
that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  his  liberation  from 
physical  suffering,  when  absorbed  in  contemplation,  was  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  the  miraculous.  A  slight  study  of  the 
science  of  Physiology  will  speedily  dispel  any  suspicions  of  the 
kind  : — 

"It  is  well  known  that  such  impressions  as  would  ordinarily  produce 
severe  pain,  may  for  a  time  be  completely  unfelt,  through  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  elsewhere  ;  and  this  direction  may  either  depend — firstly, 
upon  the  determination  of  the  ego ;  or,  secondly,  upon  the  attractiveness  of 
the  object;  or,  thirdly,  on  the  combination  of  both." 

"Thus,  before  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  patients  sometimes  went 
through  severe  operations  without  giving  any  sign  of*  pain,  and  af'tciwards 


*  "Tantaautem  erat  liulua  doctoris  mental  abstractio,  nt  internum  BOB  pereiperei  M  fandj 
etiara  a  corporali  IibbIvo.  Uncle  nmel  enm  Meet  <!<■  eonailio  medieorum  oonraltum,  qnod  la 
tibia  portaret  eauterlum,  ilixit  •octomto:  Cum  venerit,  ant  Ignem  debet  epponere.  (mum  dm 
ante pnaaetre.  Quud  eum  floret  in  lecto,  qnod  eanteriaandua  erat,  se  pmparana extenta  tibia, 
tanta  rait  ebetractione  Levattu,  qnod appoaitione  Ignis  cauteriuni  nun  percepit:   cujua  lignum 

tint.  <|ili:i  lie  kOOO,  lilti  tiliiam   <■  \  1 1  -inlfi  at ,  mm    unit  ;i\  it .''      (TOOCO,  /•'"//.,    (',///.    I '///.,  n.  48,    . 

t  "  Cum  sfincl  pnedlctui  Doctor  easel  In  eaaera  sua  et  lummam  tract  uum  de  Trinltate  <li«- 
taret,  accepts  ana  oaadeli  in  manu,  dixit  Boriptori  su<>.    Quidquid  videaa  in  tne,  cave  ne 
et  tone  in  contemplatione  abitracto,  candels  poet  boram  couiumpta  e»l  usque  ad  digtto 
boa ignem  oaadeli  dintius  adhasrere  Doctor  non  aanail  asd  Ipenm  Ignem  ■inealiquo  tnoiudigi- 
torum  lustinntt,  donee  defedt."    flbkkM.) 
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declared  that  they  felt  none  ;  having  concentrated  their  thoughts,  by  it  power- 
fa]  effort  of  abstraction,  on  some  subject  which  held  them  engaged  throughout. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  a  martyr  has  suffered  at  the  stake  with  a  serenity 
that  he  declared  himself  to  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining)  his  entranced 
attention  being  so  engrossed  by  the  beatific  visions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  enraptured  gaze,  that  the  burning  of  his  body  gave  him  no  pain 
whatever."* 

Here  then  is  the  Angelical  supreme  in  intellect,  and  S.  Ambrose 
supreme  in  will ;  the  one  so  great  in  his  sphere  because  he  could 
abandon  the  senses  and  the  affairs  of  earth  ;  the  other,  so 
paramount  in  his,  because  he  could  grasp  and  deal  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  political  order,  and  control  the  various 
movements  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  Theory  found  its 
greatest  king  in  the  Angelical ;  practice  found  its  highest 
master  in  S.  Ambrose :  whilst  theory  and  practice  find  their 
entire  harmony  in  the  synthesis  of  Christian  love. 

It  was  the  solidity,  amiabiliy,  and  eloquence  of  S.  Ambrose 
which  did  so  much  towards  drawing  the  son  of  Monnica  into 
the  Church.  To  give  S.  Augustine's  own  words  will  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  of  either  : — 

"  To  Milan  I  came,  to  Ambrose  the  Bishop,  known  to  the  whole  world  as 
amongst  the  best  of  men,  Thy  devout  servant ;  whose  eloquent  discourses 
did  then  plentifully  dispense  unto  Thy  people  the  flower  of  Thy  wheat,  the 
gladness  of  Thy  oil,  and  the  sober  inebriation  of  Thy  wine.  To  him  was  I 
unknowing  led  by  Thee,  that  by  him  I  might  knowingly  be  led  to  Thee. 
That  man  of  God  received  me  as  a  father,  and  showed  me  an  episcopal  kind- 
ness on  my  coming. t  Thenceforth  I  began  to  love  him,  at  first  indeed  not  as 
a  teacher  of  the  Truth  (which  I  utterly  despaired  of  in  Thy  Church),  but  as 
a  person  kind  towards  myself.  And  I  listened  diligently  to  him  preaching 
to  the  people,  not  with  that  interest  I  ought,  but,  as  it  were,  trying  his 
eloquence,  whether  it  answered  the  fame  thereof,  or  flowed  fuller  or  lower 
than  was  reported,  and  I  hung  on  his  words  attentively ;  but  of  the  matter  I 
was  as  a  careless  and  scornful  looker-on ;  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  discourse,  more  recondite,  yet  in  a  manner  less  winning  and 
harmonious  than  that  of  Faustus.  .  .  .  And  while  I  opened  my  heart  to 
admit — '  how  eloquently  he  spake,'  there  also  entered — ■  how  truly  he  spake  ;' 
but  this  by  degrees.  "$  • 


*  ••  Borne  «>r  Robert  HalFa  most  eloonenl  discourses."  continues  i>r.  Carpenter.  "  wan 

forth  whilst  he  was  Buffering  under  a  bodilV  disorder,  which  caused  him  to  roll  in  agon>  on  the 
tloor  when  be  descended  from  the  p ulj.it  :    vet  he  was   entirely  unconscious  of  the  UTiUI 
his  nerves  by  the  calculus  which  shot    forth   its  Jagged    points  through  the  whole   BUbeta 

his  kidney,  ao  longaa  his  soul  continued  to  he  -possessed'  i>\  the  (treat  subject*  on  which  a 
powerful  effort  of  ins  will  originally  Used  it."    (See  Dr.  Carpenter's  Vhysioiog*  of  the  ft'ut,  Com 

tniijturary  Review,  May,  1871,  p.  2t>2. ) 

t  "  Kt   veni  Mediolanuin  ad  Amhrnsium  eniseopum.  in  optimis  notnm  orbi  terra-,  pj 
torem  tuum  ;  eujus  tunc  eloi|iiia  strenue  minist  ratmnt  adipem  frumenti  tui.  et  la-til 
aobriaro  vinl  ebrietatem  populo  tuo.     Ad  emu  autem  ducehar  at>s  te  n. 
s.-ieiis dueerer.    Bnacepil  me  paterae  ille  homo  Del, el  peregrinatiosem  aaeam  satis  epUcop 
dilexit."     (S.  Auguatim,  Opera  omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/eMtonum  Lib.    V.,  Cap.  X1IL,  m.  »,  r 
l'utroloo.  Lai.,  t'ol.  X.Wll.J 

t  S.  Au-ustini.  <>/,;».  Omata,  Tom.  L,  Confestionwrn  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII— XIV.,  n.  t3-U,p.-:n 
-718:    I'ntrohuj.  l.at..   Vok   XX  XI  I. 
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S.  Augustine  had,  in  the  first  place,  gone  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  a  professor  of  eloquence  ;  but  disgusted  by  the  meanness  and 
dishonesty  of  the  students,  he  was  glad  to  close  with  an  offer 
of  Symmacus  to  become  reader  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  He  was 
at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age  His  history  had  been  a 
strange  one  indeed,  for  a  man  who  eventually  became  one  of 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  Catholic  Church.* 

He  was  born  (354)  at  Thagaste,  an  episcopal  city  of  Numidia. 
His  father,  Patritius,  a  poor  freeman  of  the  city,  was  of  a 
passionate  nature,  fervid  in  his  affections,  and  unfaithful  to  his 
wife.f  Possibly,  on  his  becoming  a  catechumen,  when  his  son 
Augustine  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  his  habits  and  temper 
became  more  subdued.  He  was  baptized  a  year  later,  and  died 
shortly  after  his  reception  into  the  Church. 

S.  Augustine's  mother  is  so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said 
of  her  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader.  A  perfect  wife,  a 
perfect  mother,  a  perfect  widow,  and  a  perfect  saint,  she  con- 
verted her  violent  husband  to  Christ,  and  by  her  tears  turned 
Augustine  from  a  sinner  into  one  of  the  noblest  pillars  of  God's 
Church.}  If  Patritius  was  naturally  tainted  by  the  vices  of  the 
pagan,  his  wife  possessed  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
a  valiant  woman  of  God.  Full  of  tenderness,  full  of  womanly 
sympathy  and  love,  still  gifted  with  true  courage,  with  high 
aspirations,  with  a  capacity  of  understanding  tfie  hidden  things 
of  Divine  wisdom,  Monnica  stands  out  in  her  place  with  as 
great  brilliancy  and  distinction  as  Augustine  stands  out  in  his. 
If  he  is  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  she  is  the  Christian 
mother,  the  devoted  widow,  the  strong  woman  of  the  Scriptures, 
filled  with  all  the  sweetness  of  Christ's  heroic  spirit.^ 

Her  devoted  love  of  her  children,  her  exceeding  affection  for 
Augustine,  her  maternal  advice,  her  self-sacrifice  in  his  regard, 
her  agony  at  his  spiritual  death,  and  her  ceaseless  prayers  and 
tears  during  nine  long  years  for  his  conversion,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating.     How  horror-stricken  she  was  when 


*  "Cum  itaque  civitas  Mediolanensts  eloquentite  professore  destitute  esset,  missum  t-»t  a 
Mediolano  Roman  ml  s>  iniiiailiiini  orbit  ]>■•:■  ■t'.-ctuiM,  ut  illi  civiiiiti  profeMorem  DTOvtderet, 
iiiipcrtitu  i-tkim  c\ cctiime  ptiblica.     Bui  Aogiutlitaa  proTineiMn   per  «•<>*  Ipkm  BfanicbjBOi 

qnihux,  ait,  ut  carerem  ibam,  ainliiVit  f Confutionuin.  Lib.  I'..  ''.»/..  A'///.,  It,  2.'f)  .■  nee  tiusiia.'' 
(Ibidem,  in  Vita  ex  eju$ potis*imum  acriptis  concinnata,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  If.,  n.  1,  p.  98.) 

t  "Ita  autem  toleravit  (Monnica)  eubWa  injuria*,  ut  nullum  <!<■  hao  re  ruin  uiarito  liulx-rct 
unquam  sinmltutrm.  K\]>.<ial.at  i-ni  in  misii  irunliaiu  tiiam  siipcr  turn,  ut  in  tfl  ri.ilcns  MMM 
flcarctur.     Krai   vcni  Die  piatiica.  Hicut  li.-ncvolrnlia   |nari|.mis.   ila    iia  t.rvi.liis. 

OrnnqiM  nkwentur  Uta  (matrona)  ■cfentoa  qvau  ferooem  oonjugem   WMtinerot,  onnqiuuB 

t'ui.HMr  audiium,  aut  attquo  iudiolo  elarnlM*,  quod  Ptfttrictaa  ceciaeril   axorem,  ant  quod 

invicom  vcl  uiiuin  ilii'iu  domeatioa  UtC  <li-s.ns.rint.  <  I  iMiisain  t'amilia  i  it.  -r  quai  ti  nil  :  .lu.-.l.at 
ilia  instit.utuiu  suuiu,  quod  supra  uieniorav  i."  (Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Uon/e»tionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cti)>.  I  \  . 
n.  19,  p.  772.) 

t  8.  Augustinl,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  1.,  Confessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  22,  p.  773;  Patrolog. 
Lot,  VoL  XX Ml. 

i  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  17,  p.  714. 
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she  discovered  him  to  be  a  Manichean  ;  how,  in  spite  of  his 
tenderness  to  her  and  her  love  of  him,  she  would  not  suffer  him 
to  eat  at  her  table,  till  the  vision  consoled  her,  and  the  holy 
bishop  soothed  her  heart  with  these  words:  "Go  thy  ways, and 
God  bless  thee,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  son  of  these  tears 
should  perish  ;" — all  these  things  are  familiar  as  household 
words.*  Who  so  strict  as  she  in  her  religious  duties  ?  who  so 
full  of  true  devotion  and  genuine  charity  ?  who  so  constant  ? — 
following  her  son  across  the  seas  ;  who  so  courageous  ? — com- 
forting in  a  storm  "  the  very  mariners,"  who  rather  should  have 
strengthened  her ;  f  who  loved  Ambrose  more  than  she  did,  who 
was  ready  to  die  with  him  if  needs  should  be  ?  0  the  joy  of 
her  widow's  heart,  when  she  found  that  at  length  her  prayers 
were  heard,  and  that  Augustine  had  turned  his  vast  intellect 
towards  the  Truth  !     Let  her  own  son  speak  of  her : — 

"Thence  we  go  into  my  mother;  we  tell  her ;  she  rejoiceth  ;  we  relate  in 
order  how  it  [his  conversion]  took  place ;  she  leaps  for  joy,  and  triuinpheth, 
and  blesseth  Thee,  ■  Who  art  able  to  do  alone  that  which  we  ask  or  think,'  for 
she  perceived  that  Thou  hadst  given  her  more  for  me,  than  she  was  wont  to 
beg  by  her  pitiful  and  most  sorrowful  groanings.  For  thou  convertedst  me 
unto  Thyself,  so  that  I  sought  neither  wife,  nor  any  hope  of  this  world,  stand- 
ing on  that  rule  of  faith,  where  Thou  hadst  shewed  me  unto  her  in  a  vision, 
so  many  years  before. J  And  Thou  didst  'convert  her  mourning  into  joy,' 
much  more  plentiful  than  she  had  desired,  and  in  a  much  more  precious  and 
purer  way  than  she  erst  required,  by  having  grandchildren  of  my  body." 

Monnica  had  completed  her  destiny  when  she  had  converted 
her  boy  to  God.  Her  ardent  love  of  him,  and  the  trust  of  her 
pure  strong  heart  in  Christ,  had  achieved  the  great  result.  She 
retired  with  him  to  the  Villa  of  Cassiciacum,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  baptized :$ 

"And  we  were  baptized,  and  anxiety  for  our  past  life  vanished  from  us. 
Nor  was  I  sated  in  those  days  with  the  wondrous  sweetness  of  considering 
the  depth  of  Thy  counsels  concerning  the  salvation  of  mankind.  How  did 
I  weep,  in  Thy  Hymns  and  Canticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  voice  of 

*  This  was  her  vision:— "Vidit  enlm  ■tauten  ie  in  quadam  regula  liguea.  et  advonicntoin 
ad  sa  juveiicin    splcndidum,  bilarein  atquo    arridontein  sihi.   cum    ilia  essct    muicus  et    ■ 

eonfceta:  qui  oum  eatuM  qumtuel  ab  ea  moMtltin  warn  quotidianarumque  laervmanun, 
docendi,  ut  aaeolet,  non  dieeeudJ  gratia,  atque  ilia  reapondiaeel  perditionem  mean  m  plai 

jussi.-sc  ilium  quo  MOUMi  essct.  atque  admonuisse  in    at  tondcict   et    \iderct,  ubi   6Met    ilia.  il>i 
;  mo.,     t^uod  ilia  ubi  atteudit,  vidit  nie.juvla  se  in  cade m  rei;ula  stantnu.      .      .      .      1'ndo 


illnd  ctiam,  quod  cum    mihi    narrassct    ipsuiu   visum.  e1   UOld    id  Habere    conarer.  ut    ilia  i 

sine  aliqua  b.cMtatiuiie.    An   inquit, 
non  mini  mihi  itictiiiii  t*t.  I'i'i  nit ,  ihi  ,t  tn  .■  siii,  i'i>i  tu.  Hi  >t  nit."    (s.  Auguatini,  "/•;'•  Omnia,  Tom. 


potiue  non  deaperaxel  fbtarani  eaae  quod  enMnj  ooutinito  auu*  allqua  biMltatl ■.  etc*  inquit, 


/.,  Confexsionum  Lib.  III.,  ('up.  XL.  n.  19,  p.  MM    6M;  Patrolog.  LaL,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  "  Nam  ct  pel  marina  cliscriniina  ipso-.  DMtM  cousolabat  iir.  a  quibus  ratal  abvs.«:  ■ 
cum  perturbautur,  consolari  soleut  :   pollicciis  cis  p<  rveiit ionein  cum  salute,  quia  hoc  ei  tu  j>«r 
visum  pollicitus  eras."     (Ibidem,  Lib.  VI.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  I,  />.  719.) 

t  S.  Augustini.   <>/</».   Omnia,    Tmn.   /.,  Con/esnonum  Lib.    VIII.,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  30.  p.  78*— 763; 
Patrolog.  LaL,  VoL  AAA//. 

$  Augustine's  son  Adeodatus  was  baptized   with  tbein.      See  how  lie  sjwaks  of  tl.. 
"Ad,i'inxiinus  ctiam   nobis  i>ueriun    Adeodatum    ex    me    iiatum    earnaliter   dc    peecato  tm  ■ 
bene  t'eceras  cum.     Annorum  erat   ferine  quiudecim    et   IngenlO  pra\euiebat   niultoa  graves  et 
doctos  virus."     (Ihiihw,  I.ih.  /.V..  Co,/:   I/.,  n.  U.  r.  I 
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Thy  sweet-attuned  Church  !  The  voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the  Truth 
distilled  into  my  heart,  whence  the  affections  of  my  devotion  overflowed,  and 
tears  ran  down- and  happy  was  I  therein.** 

Mother  and  son  now  set  out  for  Africa.  But  for  Monnica  the 
end  had  already  come.  She  fell  ill  at  Ostia  on  the  Tiber,  and 
was  ready  to  depart,  for  she  felt  conscious  that  her  life's  work 
was  done,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  take  her  rest.  Hear 
Augustine's  tender  words  : — 

"  The  day  now  fast  approaching-  whereon  she  was  to  depart  this  life  .  .  . 
it  came  to  pass1 .  .  .  that  she  and  I  stood  alone,  leaning-  in  a  certain  window, 
which  looked  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  we  now  lay,  atOstia  :  where 
removed  from  the  din  of  men,  we  were  recruiting  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey,  for  the  voyage.  We  were  discoursing  then  together,  alone,  very 
sweetly;  and  'forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,'  we  were  enquiring  between  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  the  Truth,  which  Thou  art,  of  what  sort  the  eternal  life  of  the 
saints  was  to  be,  '  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.'f 

.  .  .  Such  things  was  I  speaking,  and  even  if  not  in  this  very  manner,  and 
these  same  words,  yet,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  in  that  day,  when  we  were 
speaking  of  these  things,  and  this  world  with  all  its  delights  became,  as  we 
spake,  contemptible  to  us,  my  mother  said  :  'Son,  for  mine  own  part  I  have 
no  further  delight  in  anything  in  this  life.  What  I  do  here  any  Longer,  and 
to  what  end  I  am  here,  I  know  not,  now  that  my  hopes  in  this  world  are 
accomplished.  One  thing  there  was,  for  which  I  desired  to  linger  for  a  little 
while  in  this  life,  that  I  might  see  thee  a  Catholic  Christian  before  I  died. 
My  God  hath  done  this  for  me  more  abundantly,  that  I  should  now  see  thee 
withal,  despising  earthly  happiness,  become  His  servant :  what  do  I  here  V  "J 

"  .  .  .  Scarce  five  days  after,  or  not  much  more,  she  fell  sick  of  i  fever  ; 
and  in  that  sickness  one  day  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was  for  a  while  with- 
drawn from  these  visible  things.  We  hastened  round  her  ;  but  she  was  soon 
brought  back  to  her  senses  and  looking  on  me  and  my  brother  [Navigius] 
standing  by  her,  said  to  us  enquiringly :  '  Where  was  I  ? '  and  then  looking 
fixedly  on  us,  with  grief  amazed:  'Here,'  saith  she,  'shall  you  bury  your 
mother.'  I  held  my  peace  and  refrained  weeping,  hut  my  brother  spake 
something,  wishing  for  her,  as  the  happier  lot,  that  she  might  die,  not  in  a 
strange  place,  but  in  her  own  land.}  Whereat  she,  with  anxious  look,  check- 
ing him  with  her  eyes,  for  that  he  still  'savoured  such  things;'  and  thou 

*  "  Kt  baptizati  huiiius.  ct  fagH  a  noliis  snllieitmln  vita-  pr.ctcrita-.  Nee  Batiabar  lUti  iliclms 
ilnlcciline  miraliili.  coiisiilcrarc  altitiulincm  ennsilii  tui  simcr  salutcm  nneria  Inimani.     <,>nan- 

tiun  tlevi  in  bvinnis  ct    canticis  tuis,  snavc  sonantis    Becleeiaj    tna-  vocilms  C mot  uh  acritcr  | 

Voces  ilia-  intlncbant  amibiis  iimmh  ct  dii|iial>at  nr  Veritas  in  cor  niciini;  el  .  UDtMl  uali.it  imic 
allcctns  pictatis,  ct  ciirr.liant  lacrvina\  it  bene  milii  crat  cum  el*."  (S.  Anv.n>t  ini.  "/'/'•  OmwUL 
Tom.  L,  Confessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  14,  p.  7t>9;    I'atrolo,/.  Lnt.,  Vol.  A  A  A  II.) 

t  Ibidem,  Cap.  X.,  n.  23,  p.  774. 

t  "  Dicebam  talia.  ctsi  mm  isto  moilo  et  liis  verbis,  taincn,  Domine,  tu  loll  qnod  lllo  die,  cum 
talia  lo<i  iicrcm  ii  r.  el  ninmlns  i  -,  t .  ■  nobis  inter  \  cilia  vilesccrct  cum  omniliiis  delectationlDM 
tunc  ait  ilia  :      '  Fili.  quantum  ail  mc  at  t  md,  nulla  jam  >>■  ilelcclur  in   liac  vita,     (^niil  liic  lai  lam 
aillinc  et  cur  liic-  sim  licscin,  jam  con.snin|ita  Ipe  Inijus  sa'culi.     rnmii  iiat  prii|ilcr  <|iioil  in  DM 

vita alii|iiaiituni  Immoral  cupiebam,  ol  te  ehristinnum  enthoHcum  viderem,  prlneqwun  mon 


rer.    Cnmtilatiim  lme,  milii  Dena  mens  prsestitit,  utte  etiam,  contempta  felicitate  t«*rrena,  servum 
ejus  \iilcam:  (|iii<l  bi<'  lacio  '.'  "     (S.  A  ii-ii^i  ini,  Opp,  omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Con/auionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap. 


p.  775;  Patrolog.  Lut.,  J',,1.  XXX U.J 
i  Ibidem,  Oap.  XL,  n.  27,  p.  775. 
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looking  upon  me  :  '  Behold,'  saith  she,  '  what  he  saith,'  and  soon  after  to  us 
both:  'Lay,'  sht>  saith,  'this  body  anywhere;  let  not  the  care  for  that  any 
way  disquiet  you  ;  this  only  I  request,  that  you  would  remember  me  at  the 
Lords  altar,  wherever  you  be.  .  .  .'  On  the  ninth  day  then  of  be?  sick- 
ness, and  the  titty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  three  and  tlnrti.ah  of  mine, 
\v:ls  that  religious  and  holy  soul  freed  from  the  body."* 

"  I  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  flowed  withal  mighty  sorrow  into  my  heart, 
which  was  overflowing  with  tears  ;  mine  eyes  at  the  same  time,  by  the  violent 
command  of  my  mind,  drank  up  their  fountain  wholly  dry;  and  woe  is  me 
in  such  a  strife.  But  when  she  breathed  her  last,  the  boy  Adeodatus  burst 
into  a  loud  lament;  then,  checked  by  us  all,  held  his  peace."! 

8.  Augustine,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  appears  to  have 
combined,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  father's  ardent  charac- 
ter with  that  direct  tendency  towards  truth  which  so  greatly 
ennobled  the  intellect  of  Monnica.  As  his  work  for  the  Church 
was  unique,  so  also  was  his  history.  8.  Anthony,  S.  Athanasi  1  is, 
8.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus ,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus, — 
these,  from  the  beginning,  seemed  to  have  followed  virtue  as 
the  sunflower  follows  the  light  of  day.  8.  John  Chrysostom  had 
his  temptations,  and  he  overcame  them  ;  but  with  8.  Angustine 
the  case  is  different.  Of  none  of  the  Fathers  does  he  remind 
one  so  much,  in  his  fierce  passionate  nature,  as  of  8.  Jerome. 
But  S.  Jerome,  though  he  did  slip  from  the  narrow  way,  soon 
recovered  himself.  He  fearfully  chastised  his  flesh  ;  he  almost 
expired  in  the  desert ;  he,  as  an  athlete,  wrestled  with,  threw, 
and  trampled  on  self,  and  for  ever  after  maintained  the  mastery 
over  his  rebellious  will.  S.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
years  was  the  slave  of  sin.}  His  strong  passions  drew  him 
down  and  fastened  him  to  earth  ;  whilst  his  soaring  intelligence, 
his  innate  sense  of  the  Beautiful  and  Eternal,  together  with  his 
strange  yearning  after  the  Sovereign  Truth,  made  him  loathe 
those  very  habits  which  were  tyrannizing  over  him.  Two 
master-forces  seemed  to  live  and  energize  within  him,  each 
violently  dragging  him  in  an  opposite  direction,  till  finally, 
through  the  eflicacy  of  his  mother's  prayers,  through  his  love  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  through  his  craving  after  wisdom,  the 
lower  bonds  were  snapped  asunder,  and  he  shot  up  and  expand- 
ed in  that  tranquil  element  of  supernatural  purity  and  charity 
which  alone  could  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  hearty 

*  S.  August  ini,    Opp.    Opp.    Omnia,   Tom.   I.,   Con/essionum  Lib.  IX.,   Cap.  XL,  n.  27,  p.  775; 

I  tXII. 
\  ••  PnmeuuD  oooIm  ejus,  et  eonfluelMM  In  pneoordia  mea  m<BStitndo  Ingens,  <-t  tranafluebat 
Lnlaerymae;  Ibidemque  ocuM  mel  riolento  animl  Imperlo  reeorbebanl  (outem  suum  neqtte  ad 

sin  itatiin.    el    in    tall    liiclaminr    val<l<-    malt-    mihi    tiat.       Turn    T6T0    nl>i    efflarll    *\t  n  mum 

Bpiritum,  puer  Adeodatus  exolamavit  In  planetnm,  atque  ab  omnibus  nobis  eoereitaatai 

(Ibidewi,  Cap.  All.,  n.  2!t.  0,  TTti. ) 

t&Augnatini,   Opp.  Omnia,   Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  III.,    Cap.  III.,  n.  5,  p.  685;    I'atrolog. 
I  til. 

§  "  Qua-  (ratio)  se  quoque  in  ate  COmperiena  ntutabilcin.  ereXU   lead   int«-llij»i»ntiani 
et  abduxit  COgltattonem  a  couauetinlint-,  subtiali«us  sc  BOntredieentibUa  torb 
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Whilst  the  Angelical  never  had  one  moment's  experience  of 
the  stain  of  an  impure  thought,  whilst  his  whole  youth  was 
passed  in  the  company  of  God's  blessed  angels,  whilst  his  calm 
serene  mind,  undisturbed  by  any  restlessness  of  nature,  was 
feeding  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Incarnate,  and  resting  on  the 
peacefulness  of  God, — Augustine  was  like  a  ship  tossed  in  a 
dark  and  thundering  storm,  straining  at  every  seam,  creaking 
in  every  joint,  struck  by  the  curling  sea,  ahd  shivering  with 
the  shock, — ever  rising  and  falling,  ever  sinking  and  swerving, 
and  battling  with  the  elements,  till  heart  turned  sick  and  head 
turned  dizzy. 

He  began  as  a  wayward,  headstrong,  clever  boy  ;  he  disliked 
his  lessons  ;  he  hated  Greek,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  he 
found  in  it ;  whilst  his  imagination  was  charmed  by  the  verses 
of  the  Latin  poets.*  His  intense  sensibility  of  mind,  his  glow- 
ing imagination,  his  extreme  impressionableness,  his  passionate 
violence  of  heart,  and  his  broad  lofty  intelligence,  seem,  in 
combination,  almost  too  powerful  for  his  self-control.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  highly-wrought  and  tine  texture  of  his  spiritual  con- 
stitution, at  times  wrenched  by  the  hurricane  of  his  emotions, 
which,  whilst  it  was  the  natural  cause  of  his  eventual  greatness, 
made  his  career  for  many  years  one  of  great  misery  and  torment 
to  himself.  His  excessive  fondness  of  poetry,  the  great  decla- 
matory and  rhetorical  powers  which  he  displayed  at  an  early 
age,  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  Then  his  thefts  and  boyish 
sins,  his  lies,  his  love  of  amusement,  his  greediness,  his  unfair- 
ness at  play,  and  his  readiness  to  quarrel  with  his  companions 
— all  of  which,  with  touching  compunction,  he  mentions  in  his 
confessions — display  the  force  and  rankness  of  original  nature, 
and  point  to  the  many  tribulations  through  which  he  would  have 
to  save  his  soul.f 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  left  Madura,  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  learn  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  returned  home.     Here 


utinveniret  quolumlne  aspergeretur,  cum  sine  ulla  dubitationo  clamarct  incomiuutabilc  pre> 
ferendum  esse  mutabili;  nil  BNM(  ipsuiu  imom m ut :ibil<- ,  quod  nisi  aliqiio  nmdo  nossrt,  nullo 
modo  illud  mutabili  certo  prapoueret.  Et  perveuit  ad  id  quod  est.  in  ictu  tnpulantis  aspcrtus. 
Tune  vero  invisibilia  tua,  per  ea  quae  facta  sunt.  InteUeete  eonepexlj  ted  ftctem  ftgwn  MM 
evalui;  M  wpewow  iuttrmitate  redditus  Holitis,  Don  mecuai  ferebaui  nisi  aiuautem  memoi  iam, 
et  quasi  olfacta  desiderantem  quie  cowedere  uoudutu  posscuj."  (Ibidem,  Lib.  VII.,  Gap,  X\  11., 
n.  23.  p.  745.) 

*  8.  Augustint,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confetaionum  Lib.  I.,   Cap.  XIII. ,  n.  20,  p.  670;    Patrolog. 
LaL,  VoL  XXXII. 

t  "  Nou  euini  videbam  voraginem  turpitudinis  in  quam  projectaa  cram  ab  oculis  t  m 
in  illis.jain  quid  bm  t'o-iiius  fnit,  ubi  etiatn  talibus  diepHeemun.  (kllendo  Innamerebtllbua  mea> 
•laciis  ft  padegngiim,  el  ategtetroe,  et  patentee  enore  ladendi,  studio  ipectandi  ungatorla,  et 

iuiitamli  luilicni   inquictudine.     Porte   <-tiain   tacii-haui  de  ("llario   |ianiituin  <•(  di-    nifiis:i.  \<  1 

gale  Imperttente,  rel  at  hebereai  qaod  deren  paeris,  ladum  iuum  mthi,  quo  pexiter  atiqee 

dfli-itabanlur.   lauitn  \  cndt-m  iltus.     In  quo  t-tiain  ludo  I'i  auduicnla-*  victorias.    IpM  vunsi  <■  mtI- 
lentta    cuiiiditatc  \  ictus,  sajpe  aucupabar.     QaJd  nutcm  tain   uolebem    pati.  atquc  atrocitcr,  ej 
dcprclnudcrciu.  ar^ucliain.  quatn  i<l  qaod  aliis  t'acicliain,  et    si  depreheastis  »rgO( 
niagis  quam  cedere  llbebatf1'     (.S.  Augustini,    Opj>.  Omnia,   Tom.  I.,   Coii/rsnonum  Lib.  I.,   t'opt 
XIX.,  n.  30,  p.  674 ;   Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XX XI I.) 
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he  spent  his  days  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  neglecting  his 
mother's  warnings,  amusing  himself  in  acts  of  gratuitous  dis- 
honesty. Thus  his  boyhood  passed.  During  his  youth — that 
is  from  seventeen  to  twenty-nine — he  was  tossed  about  ou  the 
angry  sea  of  passion  and  unrest.  He  was  first  sent  to  Carthage, 
at  the  expense  of  Romanianus  and  his  mother,  to  study 
rhetoric ;  and  his  eyes  must  have  shone  brightly,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  they  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  theatres  and  temples, 
the  broad  streets  and  the  handsome  quays  of  that  vast  African 
city.  The  port  was  filled  with  the  shipping  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  markets  with  the  richest  produce  of  the  east ; 
refreshing  fountains  played  in  the  streets,  and  the  great  Univer- 
sity, over  which  floated  the  white  flag,  was  thronged  with  a 
vast  concourse  of  students.*  These  spent  their  mornings 
creating  uproar  in  the  schools,  and  passed  their  afternoons 
witnessing  gladiators  wrestling  in  the  circus,  and  savage  beasts 
tearing  tierce  men  to  pieces  in  the  arena.  Madura  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  teachings  and  its  culture,  for  its  forum,  its  colleges, 
and  its  statues  of  the  gods,  but  it  dwindled  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  Carthage. 

Here  it  was  that  Augustine  soon  proved  himself  to  be  first  in 
the  class  of  rhetoric.  Here  it  was  that  he  fell  into  the  company 
of  those  licentious  young  men  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Eversores : — 

"And  now  I  was  chief  in  the  rhetoric  school,  whereat  I  joyed  proudly, 
and  I  swelled  with  arrogancy,  though  (Lord  Thou  knowest)  far  quieter  and 
altogether  removed  from  the  subverting  of  those  '  Subverteis.'  .... 
amongst  whom  I  lived  with  a  shameless  shame  that  I  was  not  even  as 
they."f 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  almost  inevitable.  Augustine 
was  carried  away  by  pride  and  sensuality.  Blindness  trod  on 
the  heel  of  passion.  His  reason  took  a  rationalistic  turn,  he 
felt  disgusted  with  authority,  and  joined  the  sect  of  the 
Manicheans.  For  nine  years — from  his  nineteenth  to  his 
twenty-eighth  year — he  remained  in  this  Egyptian  darkness. 
Of  his  errors  with  regard  to  God,  Christ,  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
Patriarchs,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  the  cause  of  sin,  and  of  his 

*  What  voung  savageB  the  students  at  Carthage  were  Is  evident:— See  8.  August ini,  Opp. 
Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confesxioimm  Lib.  P.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  14.  ;>.  712;   r,Uroh><i.   IaiL.   V 

t  "  Kt  major  jam  cram  in  schola  rhctoris;  et  pfflrttlOW  superhe.  ft  tumeham  t\i>ho: 
qaanqpMD  longs  sedatior,  Domino,  tn  osU,  .t  remotua  omiiino  ab  erersionibus  ami 

hant    Kv ci. sores    (hoc    nihil    nomeii    MM v urn    <t    diaholicum.    ratal     Inataoi 
inter  qnoa  rivebam   pudore   impudeuti,  quia  tali*  nou  erain:   et   cum   eis  .ram 
coriim    delcctahar  alii|iiaii(lo.   a  qOOrOIB    semper    t'actis    ahhorr. •ham.   BOC    Ml    ab   ' 

qttibua  proterve  inseotabantor  Ignotoram  rereeandiain,  quam  partarbaranl  fiat 

atque  hide  pMOendo  malevolas  hctiiias  suns.     Nihil  est   illo  act  u  simil'ms  a.tihus  «l:emouiorum. 
Quid  itoque  vcrius  quam    ev.-i  sores  \  o.arent  ur  >.     Bversi    plane  prius  ipsi  atquc    1 
dentibua  cos  el  seduoentibuj  tallacilms  ooooltc  spirltibua,  la  co  ipso  quo  alios  irriaere  aiusut  e$ 
fallerc."     (IMdtm,  Lih.  111.,  <;,,,.  III.,  n.  7,  p.  685.) 
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superstition,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.*  He  still  occupied 
himself  as  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  first  at  Thagaste,  and  then 
at  Carthage.  When  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  book 
on  "  The  Fair  and  the  Fit."  Whilst  at  Carthage,  his  faith  in 
the  Manichean  teaching  was  gradually  shaken  ;  and  this  we 
may  regard  as  the  turning-point  of  his  career. 

To  understand  the  steady  advance  of  his  mind  towards  the 
Truth,  the  grand  monastic  principle,  which  is  ever  coming  into 
prominence  in  this  work,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  S.  Augustine 
was  indeed  an  exceptional  saint.  Not  a  Father  resembles  him 
in  the  history  of  his  early  life.  But  below  the  surface,  hidden 
oufof  sight,  there  was  in  him  that  which  eventually  brought 
him  out  of  darkness  into  the  admirable  Light.f 

It  matters  not  how  antagonistic  the  natural  characters  of 
God's  great  ones  may  have  been,  the  principle  of  Christ,  or  of 
monasticism,  was  powerful  enough  to  harmonize  the  most 
discordant.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Angelical  and 
S.  Augustine.  Each  set  out,  as  it  were,  from  opposite  poles  ; 
but  the  star  which  guided  them  brought  them  safe  to  the  com- 
mon port  of  the  Spiritual  City.J 

It  was  Christ,  and  wisdom,  and  the  impress  of  the  Platonic 
mind  ;  it  was  the  eloquence  and  the  tenderness  of  Ambrose,  the 
history  of  Anthony,  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which 
at  last  broke  the  proud  spirit  of  the  wayward  child  of  Monnica, 
and  drew  him  out  of  cloud  and  fog,  into  the  comfortable  light 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  S.  Augustine  and  8.  Thomas  were 
similar  in  this  :  both  possessed  a  large  generosity  of  heart,  a 
mighty  energy  of  will,  and  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which  form 
the  most  perfect  natural  basis  for  the  operations  of  supernal 
grace.fy  8ee  how  splendid  and  Christ-loving  a  nature  God  had 
given  to  Augustine : — 

*  See  his  error,  however,  regarding  our   Lord:— S.  August ini,   <>pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I. 
sionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  16,  p.  713;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol   \\.\ll. 

t  See  how  8.  Augustine  hursts  out  in  speaking  of  the  Out-  Bverlasttng  Bast  of  the  Strong. 
which  moulded  h«»  inauy  weak  mru  into  licrr. is  .it' the  Cross: — "Cum  auteni  m  oomposuerll  et 
ordiuaverit,  ac  couciuuain  pulehramque  reddiderit,  audebil  jam  Deam  videre,  atque  Ipsum 
Fontem  undo  manat  omne  verum,  Ipsumque  Patrem  \>i -itatis.  Deua  magne,  qol  stanl  illi 
oculi!  1 1 1  ■ .- 1 1 1 1  sani,  quani  decori,  quau  valentes,  quam  eonstantes,  quaiu  sereni,  quant  bcati! 
quid  autem  eel   ill  ml  quod  rldentl  quid,  qusseol   Quid  arbitremur,  quid  Mtunemus,  quid 

li)i|iiainui'  .'  (.Miotidiana  verba  oecurrunt,  et  sordidata  sunt  (iiiinia  vdissinus  rebus.  Nihil 
amplius  dieam,  nisi  promitti  nobis  as])eetuin  pulchritudiuis.  eu.jus  imitations  pulchra,  eu.jus 
comparatioue  tu-da  sunt  cjetera."  (S.  Angustiui,  Oj>i>.  Omnia,  lost.  /.,  De  OrcMmt,  Mb,  II.,  ''"/'• 
XIX..  n.  .')!,/).  1019.)  See  also  the  words:— "  nequc  euiiu  deeril  noi.is  querent! bua  se.qul 
desii|>er  est  Magister  oiuiiium."  (De  Qnantitate  Animas,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  AAA  17..  %.  ::l.  /..  [081 1 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XXXII.) 

i  BM  liow  the  Saint  laysdown  the  monastic  principle  of  seeing  Christ   through   purity  of 
heart  and  COOd  works:— Iotdan,  Tom.  X.,  Pars  Prior,  De  Natura  et  Gratia,  Cap.   I.  I 
28G;  Patrolou.  £**.,  Vol  XLIV. 

§  How  clearly  S.  AugiiHtine  saw  the  necessity  of  moral  rectitude  for  understanding  Dhino 
things!—'-  Qitontatn  magnus  es,  Domlne,  et  humiUa  respicis;  excelsa  autera  a  longe  cogi 
(l'Ani.  OXXXVn.,9):  aee  propinquas  nisi  obtritis  oorde;  nee  invenlris  ■  ■uperbis,  nee  si  iUI 
ouriosa  peritia  numerent  tiellas  et  arenam.  el   dimetlantur  sidei  el   restigenl  rlaa 

astromm."     (S.  Angustinl,  «>/>/>.   Omnia,  Tom.  I.,   Con/i'Huiimum   Lib.    V.,  chji.  ill.,  a,  ;;,  : 
Patrolog.  Lot,  Vol  XXXII.) 
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"Asa  hoy  1  had  already  heard  of  an  eternal  life,  promised  us  through  the 
humility  of  the  Lord  our  God  stooping  to  our  pride;  and  even  from  the 

womb  of  my  mother,  who  quietly  hoped  in  Thee,  1  was  sealed  with  the  mark 
of  His  Cross  and  salted  with  his  salt." 

And  when  as  a  boy  he  thought  himself  in  danger,  he  says  : — 

"Thou  sawest  my  God  (for  Thou  wert  my  keeper)  with  what  eagerness 
and  what  faith  I  sought,  from  the  pious  care  of  my  mother  and  Thy  Church, 
the  Mother  of  us  all,  the  baptism  of  Thy  Christ  my  Lord  and  God."* 

Such  was  the  influence,  which,  together  with  a  genuine  love 
of  wisdom,  worked  such  marvels  in  8.  Augustine's  soul. 
Speaking  of  the  season  of  his  darkness  he  exclaims  : — 

"0  Truth,  Truth,  how  inwardly  did  even  then  the  marrow  of  my  soul  pant 
after  Thee,  when  they  often  and  diversely,  and  in  many  and  large  books, 
echoed  of  Thee  to  me,  though  it  was  but  an  echo  !  And  these  were  the  dishes 
wherein  to  me,  hungering  after  Thee,  they,  instead  of  Thee,  served  up  the 
sun  and  moon,  beautiful  works  of  Thine,  but  yet  Thy  works,  not  Thyself,  no 
nor  Thy  first  works. f  For  Thy  spiritual  works  are  before  these  corporeal 
works,  celestial  though  they  be,  and  shining.  Bui  I  hungered  and  thirsted 
not  even  after  those  first  works  of  Thine,  but  after  Thee  Thyself,  the  Truth, 
'in  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  :'  yet  they  still  set 
before  me  in  those  dishes,  glittering  fantasies,  than  which  better  were  it  to 
love  this  very  sun  (which  is  real  to  our  sight  at  least)  than  these  fantasies 
which  by  our  eyes  deceive  our  mind.  Yet  because  I  thought  them  to  be 
Thee  I  fed  thereon:  not  eagerly,  for  Thou  didst  not  in  them  taste  to  me  as 
Thou  art ;  for  Thou  wast  not  these  emptinesses,  nor  was  I  nourished  by  them, 
but  exhausted  rather."  t 

How  strange  and  mysterious  are  not  the  yearnings  of  great 
and  ardent  spirits!  They  seem  to  feel,  with  inexpressible 
intensity,  the  hollowness  of  all  that  smiles  so  confidently  on  the 
surface  of  the  world  ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating dissipations  of  life,  there  is  a  voice  speaking,  or  ready 
to  speak,  in  the  centre-tabernacle  of  their  soul,  telling  them,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  that  the  earth  passes,  and  will  pass,  with 
sun  and  moon  and  stars;  and  that  the  real   earth  and  the  real 

*  "  Audieram  enim  ego  adbuc  puer  de  vita  sterna  nobis  promises  per  humilitatem  Domini 
Dei nostri  deecendentis ad  auperbiam  nostram;  et  aignabarjam  signo  orucis,  ejua  el  oondiebar 
f.jns  sale,  jam  Inde  ab  utero  matria  men,  qua  multum  BperarK  in  te.  Vulisti.  Domine,  emu 
aobuo  puer  essoin,  el  quodam  die  presau  Btomaebi  repeute  teatuarem  pene  morituruaj  vldiati, 
Deua  mens,  quoniam  enatoa  meua  jam  eraa,  «i"«»  motu  auimi  et  qua  fide  baptiamnm  Chriati  tui 
Dei  et  Domiui  met  flagitavi  a  pietate  matria  meaa,  el  matria  omuium  nostrum  Eccleai»  tu&\" 
(Ibidem,  Lib.  1.,  Cap.  A/.,  a.  17.  p. 

\  s.  Auguatinl,  (>pi>.  omnia,  Tom.  L.  Oon&ftomm  14b.  ill..   Om.  PI,  n.  10,  p.  687;  Pairolog. 

Lot.,   Vol    Y.Y  Ml. 

t  "  Priora  enim  ■piritnaUa  opera  tua.  qnam  iota  eorporea,  qnamrla  lucid 
ego  neo  priora  ilia,  aed  teipaam,  te,  Veritas,   in  qua  oon  eal  oommutatio  nee  moi 
bratio  (Jacobi,   /.,  17),  eauriebam  et    aitiebam;  et   apponebantur  adbuc  milii   in 
pnantaamata  •plendida.  quibua  jam  meliua  eral  amare  latum  aolem,  saltern 

qnau  ilia  falsa  animo  deeepto   per  OCuloa.      Kt    tamen.   quia    te   pntabam.   miindiii 

quidem,  quia  nee  saptebaa  In  ore  meo  aioutl  68  ;  Deque  enim  tu  • 
neo nntriebar  eia,  aed  ezbauriebar  magis.     Cibna  in  s. minis  simillini 
quo  tamen  dormieutea  non  alnntur ;  dor miunt  enim;  at  ilia  nee  aimilia  eraul  ullo 
sural    nunc  inihi  loonta  es;  quia  Qla  eranl   corporalia    phanl 
oertioraaunl  rera  <  "i  pora  lata  qua  ridemua  rteu  cameo,  >  ^tem.) 
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heaven  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Unseen  Kingdom.  Augus- 
tine appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  the  other 
world—his  sublime  intelligence  opening  out  into  the  free  and 
expanding  realms  of  spiritual  realities,  even  whilst  dragged 
violently  down  by  the  power  of  a  strong  and  sensual  nature. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  during  his  studies  he  happened 
to  read  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  which  contained  a  fervent 
exhortation  on  the  love  of  wisdom.  This  work,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  no  longer  extant,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind.  And,  in  the  avowal  he  makes  of  this,  he  shows  with 
what  a  wondrous  grace  Christ  still  wrestled  in  his  spirit,  and 
how  our  Lord  seemed  as  it  were  determined,  come  what  would, 
to  set  up  His  kingdom  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  heart.* 

Augustine  says  : — 

"  And  since  at  that  time  (Thou,  0  light  of  my  heai^t,  knowest)  Apostolic 
Scripture  was  not  known  to  me,  I  was  delighted  with  that  exhortation,  so  far 
only  that  I  was  thereby  strongly  roused,  and  kindled,  and  inflamed  to  love, 
and  seek,  and  obtain,  and  hold,  and  embrace  not  this  or  that  sect,  but  wis- 
dom itself  whatever  it  were ;  and  this  alone  checked  me  thus  enkindled, 
that  the  name  of  Christ  was  not  in  it.  For  this  name,  according  to  Thy 
mercy,  0  Lord,  this  name  of  my  Saviour  Thy  Son,  had  my  tender  heart, 
even  with  my  mother's  milk,  devoutly  drunk  in,  and  deeply  treasured  ;  and 
whatever  was  without  that  name,  though  never  so  learned,  polished,  or  true, 
took  not  entire  hold  of  me."  f 

It  was  his  strong  craving  after  this  Divine  presence  which 
was  his  salvation.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  in  all  human 
probability  he  would  have  fallen  back  into  the  heresy  of  Main's, 
or  his  incipient  scepticism  would  have  developed  into  atheis- 
tical misbelief. 

"  So  then  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics,  .  .  doubting  of  every- 
thing, and  wavering  between  all,  I  settled  so  far,  that  the  Manicheans  were 
to  be  abandoned ;  judging  that,  even  while  doubting,  I  might  not  continue  in 
that  sect,  to  which  I  already  preferred  some  of  the  philosophers ;  to  which 
philosophers  notwithstanding,  for  that  they  were  without  the  saving  Name 
of  Christ,  I  utterly  refused  to  commit  the  cure  of  my  sick  soul." 

Here,  evidently  "  the  saving  Name  of  Christ "  shielded  him 
from  those  philosophers  who  through  their  abilities  and  repn- 


*  8.  AugUHtini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/ensionum  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  IV.  n.  7,  p.  685;  Fatrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol  XXXII. 

t"Etego  Mo  tempore,  scis  tu,  lumen  cordis  mei,  quoniam  nondum  mlhl  hM  apootoltfla 
nota  erant,  hoc  tamen  solodelectalmr  in  ilia  exbortettone,  quod  non  ilium  aut  illam  MetMfc  led 
Ip— m,  <|ii;t<umi|une88et,  sapient  ium  m  dfltceren,  et  qiuBrerem.  et  aatequerer,  et  tenet-em  atque 
amplexarer  fbrater,  exeltabar  Mrmone  uio.  et  acoendebar,  ei  ardebam;  el  hoc  •olntn  me  la 

tanta  flajjrantia  refrsin^ebut,  ouoil  tinmen  Christi  non  era!   ihi.    Quoniam hoc  tinmen  Nceutwliim 
iniseriennliam  tuiim.  Momine.  line   DOtneO   Sulvntoris   mei    Kilii   toi,  In  Ipao   adhllO    lacte    n 

tenernn  oor  meoai  pmbiberat,  <-t  altc  ret in.-imi ;  at  quidqutd  iIdo  boa  nomine  ftalMet,  <|"'"||V  ls 

littemtiim.  et  e\|.oiitum,  et  verldtcatn,  non  me  totnm  raptebat"    (s.  AnmiHtini,  (>;-/'•  Ommtu. 
tom.  I.,  Con/euiiowum  Lib.  III..  Cap.  TV,  n.  8,  p.  685j  Patroloy.  Lai.,  VoL  AAA  II.) 
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tation  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.     But  was  this 
influence  merely  negative  ?    Assuredly  not.     He  says  : — 

"  I  determined  therefore  so  long  to  be  a  Catechumen  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  I  had  been  commanded  by  my  parents,  till  something  certain  should 
dawn  upon  me,  whither  I  might  steer  my  course."  * 

Augustine's  confidence  in  the  theories  of  the  Manicheans  had 
been  shaken  in  many  ways.  He  was  present  when  Helpidina 
had  a  controversy  with  them  and  upset  them  on  every  point ;  f 
he  knew  of  the  dilemma  of  Nebridius,  which  invariably  tossed 
them  over,  whichever  horn  they  thought  fit  to  choose  ;J  and  as 
for  Faustus,  their  greatest  champion,  the  only  merit  which 
Augustine  found  in  him  was  his  modesty  in  acknowledging 
his  own  incapacity  and  ignorance.^  All  this  would  naturally 
tend  to  unsettle  any  earnest  and  honest  mind.  Augustine  was 
beginning  to  doubt  of  everything ;  and  the  few  convictions 
which  he  at  one  time  possessed  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  undermined. 

Whilst  in  this  perilous  condition  of  soul,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  disgusted  by  the  licentious 
lives  of  the  Carthage  students,  he  set  sail  for  Rome.  Here  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  a  Manichean,  fell  grievously  ill, 
recovered,  and  eventually,  as  has  been  said  before,  accepted  the 
olfice  of  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Milan. 

At  this  period  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  during  the  four 
following  years  his  complete  conversion  was  effected.  The 
influence  of  S.  Ambrose  over  him  has  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. Yet  his  heart  was  still  set  upon  honour,  wealth,  and 
marriage  ;||  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  violent  excesses 
by  his  fear  of  death  and  dread  of  judgment.  Next  we  find 
him  poring  over  the  works  of  the  Platonists,  and  entering  into 
the  refined  and  lofty  teaching  of  their  school.  This  study 
seems  to  have  had  a  spiritualizing  effect  upon  his  mind  : — 

"  But  having  read  the  books  of  the  Platonists,  and  thence  being  taught  to 
search  for  incorporeal  truth,  I  saw  Thy  '  invisible  things,  understood  by 
those  things  which  are  made.'"^[ 


*  Ibidem,  Lib.  V„  Cap.  XIV.,  n.  25,  p.  718. 

t  S.  August ini,  Opp.   Omnia,   Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.   V.,  Cap.  XL,  n.  21,  p.  716;  Patrolog. 
Lai.,  Vol.  XXX II. 

X  Ibidem,  Lib.  VII..  Cap.  II.,  n.  3,  p.  734. 

§JMdm,  £46.   V.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  10,  p.  710. 

||  "  lniiiniiiiiu  hononboa,  nieria,  conjugio;   et  tu  trridebM.    Patiebur  in  ell  enpMitotibtu 
amarissiinas  (litlicult.itfs,  te  propltio  tanto   niagis  qnanto  minus  sinebas  niilii  ilul 
mm  etas  tu.     Vide  cor  iiieimi   Douiine,  qui  voluisti  ul  hoc  recordarer  el  coi 
tibi  inlia'ivat  aniina  tnca.   quant  dC   visco  tain  tcnaci    mortis   c\iiisti.     <^u:i 
seusmn  vulncris  tu  pnngeDM,  ul   iclirtis  omnibus  converteretur  ad  (<•  qui 
siiu>  quo  nulla  eaaenl   omnia:  converteretur,  el   wnaretur."    (8.  Augnstini,  Opp.  Ommta 
I.,  Ooufculomm  Lib.  >"/..  Cap.  VI.,  u.\\  p.*»Sj  Patntoa.  i.->t..  Fot  XXXlI.J 

i  tunc.  l..tis  Platouioorum  illis  Ubrla,  posteaquara  Inde  admonitna 
poream  veritetom,  invkribUi*  tua.  per  ea  quae  beta  Mini,  tntallecta  oonapexi;  »t  rt-imlsus  aenai 
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Then  he  applied  himself  to  S.  Paul.  This  was  another  step 
in  advance.  His  impressionable  nature  seemed  deeply  touched 
by  the  sympathetic  and  noble-hearted  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Speaking  of  the  Apostle's  writings,  he  exclaims  : — 

"These  things  did  wonderfully  sink  into  my  bowels  when  I  read  that 
f  least  of  Thy  Apostles,'  and  had  meditated  upon  Thy  work,  and  trembled 
exceedingly."  * 

Now  came  the  struggle  between  inveterate  habits  and  new 
aspirations.  He  dreads  the  severity  of  a  Christian  life  ;  yet  he 
burns  to  imitate  the  example  of  Victorinus,  of  whom  Simpli- 
cianus  (the  same  who  taught  S.  Ambrose)  had  spoken  to  him 
with  such  genuine  admiration.  But  it  was  8.  Anthony,  that 
primeval  example  of  true  imperial  self-denial,  who  finally 
touched  the  heart  of  S.  Augustine,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
full  power  of  the  heroism  of  the  Cross,  f  Tin*  livee  of  the 
Solitaries  of  the  Desert  came  upon  him  and  roused  him  out  of 
his  land  of  dreams  ;  he  had  not  even  heard  of  the  nuns  estab- 
lished by  S.  Ambrose  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan,  and  hence  his 
mind  and  imagination  were  fresh  to  receive  the  impress  of  the 
great  monastic  principle  which  animated  the  entire  action  of  S. 
Anthony  of  Egypt. 

Pontitianus  told  him  the  well-known  story  of  how  two  officers 
of  the  emperor —  * 

"In  their  wandering-  lighted  upon  a  certain  cottage,  inhabited  by  certain 
of  Thy  servants,  'poor  in  spirit,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and 
they  found  a  little  book  containing  the  life  of  Anthony."! 

And  so  overcome  were  they  by  what  they  read,  that — 

"Fixing  their  hearts  on  heaven,  they  remained  in  the  cottage.  And  both 
had  affianced  brides,  who  when  they  heard  thereof,  also  dedicated  their 
virginity  unto  God."$ 

Words  cannot  convey  the  depth  of  Augustine's  emotion  on 


quid  per  tenebras  aninise  meie  contemplari  non  sinenr,  ceitns  MM  te,  et  Infinitum  MM.  OM 
tamen  per  locos  flnitos  infiuitosvc  diffundi,"  fcft    (Ibidem,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  XX.,  n.  26,  p.  746.) 

*  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXL,  n.  27,  p.  748. 

t  The  Saint  speak*  of  his  wavering:— S.  August ini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  L,  Con/esaionum  I.ii>. 
VIII. ,  Cap.  I.,n.l.,  p.  749;  Patjrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  "Unde  iucidit  ut  dicerct  nescio  quando  se  et  tres  alios  eonturbernalM  khos  nimiriim  a  pud 
Treveros,  cum  imperator  pmncridi.-mo  Circciisinin  speetaculo  temretur.  exiMfl  ilcuuihiilat  urn 
in  hortos  mnris  contiguos;  atqne  illic  ut  forte  eninbinati  spatiabantui .  iimnn  MOum  MOTMUtt, 
et  alios  dnos  itidem  seorsum  pariterque  digressos:  Bed  illo.i  ragaboodoa  IrruiMC  in  qusnu<lani 
casain,  ii bi  liabitabant  qnidani  servi  tui,  spiriin  pauperes,  qualimn  est  regnum  coBlorutn  (MaUK, 
V.,  3),  et  invenisse  ibi  cndiceni  in  quo BOfipta  erat  vita  Antouii."    (Ibidem,  '"/'.  17.,  ».  15.  p 

J"Tnm  I'oiititianus  et  qui  euin   eo  per  alias  horti    partes   ileaiuliulabant    quar.  ntes   e..s, 

deveiiermit  in  eundem  locnm       .       .       .       At  ITU  narrato  placito  el  proposito  vuo, 

petivelllllt  lie  sild  moh'sti  essilil  si  adjungi  1  eeusaieiit  .  .  .  Isti  .  .  .  ttalicntcs 
cur  in  l.na  altiermil  in  palal  in  in  ;  1111  aulem  afllgeutei  cor  COBlo  miinseriiiit  in  easa.  Ktainl... 
liatielianl  spmisas:   i|  ua-  |>osleai|Uain  hoc  ainlici  nut ,  dica  veiunt    eliain    ipsa'   \  n  gintta  I  ■■  it  *    tiln." 

(s.  Augustini.  Opp,  Omnia.  Tom.  i..  Oou/i  wUmwm  Ub,  VIII..  (Jap.  VL,  a.  I •>./•. '.v. .  Patroiog.  i.<n., 

■  \  ii  > 
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hearing  this  story.  The  heroic  bent  of  his  nature,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  like  two  great  wrestlers,  struggled  within  his 
soul.  He  retired  from  his  companions,  and  allowed  his  full 
heart  to  flow  out  in  bursts  of  tears  and  overwhelming  agita- 
tion. Whilst  thus  pouring  forth  his  spirit,  he  was  suddenly 
surprised  and  distracted  by  a  voice  crying — "  Take  up  and 
read  !  Take  up  and  read  !"  Then,  he  says  himself  in  his  Con- 
fessions : — 

"  Instantly  my  countenance  altered ;  I  began  to  think  most  intently, 
whether  children  were  wont  in  any  kind  of  play  to  sing  such  words:  bar 
cm  Id  I  remember  ever  to  have  heard  the  like.  So  checking  the  torrent  of 
my  tears,  I  arose ;  interpreting  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  command  from  God 
to  open  the  book,  and  road  the  first  chapter  I  should  find."* 

"For  I  had  heard  of  Anthony  [see  how  deeply  he  was  impressed],  that 
coming  in  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  he  received  the  admonition,  as 
if  what  was  being  read,  was  spoken  to  him  ;  '  Go  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  pooi",  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  and  follow 
Me.'     And  by  such  oracle  was  he  forthwith  converted  unto  Thee.J'f 

"Eagerly  then  I  returned  to  the  place  where  Alypius  was  sitting ;  for 
there  had  I  laid  the  volume  of  the  Apostles,  when  I  arose  thence.  I  seized, 
opened,  and  in  silence  read  that  section,  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell  :  •  Not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  impurities,  not  in  con- 
tention and  envy.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh  in  its  concupiscences.' " 

'*  No  further  would  I  read  ;  nor  needed  I :  for  instantly  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  by  a  light  as  it  were  of  serenity  infused  into  my  heart,  all  the 
darkness  of  doubt  vanished  away. "J 

This  was  the  occasion  on  which  S.  Augustine  made  his  mother 
"  leap  for  joy"  at  the  tidings  which  he  conveyed  to  her. 

Who  is  not  struck  by  the  workings  of  grace  in  the  soul  of 
this  marvellous  man  ?  The  Image  of  Christ  hidden  in  the 
heart,  the  beauty  of  Wisdom  attracting  the  intelligence,  and 
Anthony's  trust  in  the  Unseen  World  freely  venturing  all  for 
heaven, — who  is  not  amazed  at  the  miraculous  influence  of  these 
three  powers,  seeing  how  they  can  transform  miserable  clay 
into  heroic  form,  and  turn  the  darkness  of  passion  into  the  light 
and  purity  of  heaven  ?     Augustine  indeed  is  not  merely  trans- 

*  Ibidem,  Cap.  XI L,  n.  29,  p.  762. 

T  Ibidem. 

t"  Nee  ultra  volui  legere ;  nee  opus  oral.     Statin*  quippe  emu   tine  liujusee  snitentto quasi 
luer   s.Tiiritati.s   int'usa   enrdi    lino,  miiiii's    duliitat  ionis   tenrline   diffbgerUDt.     Turn    int.  I 
aotdigitoaul  neecio  quo  alio  signo,  codlcem  claoai,  el  tranquillo  jam  vultu  in. I 
At  We  quid  in  m  ageretar,  quod  ego  nesciebara,  sic  Indieavi.    ivtit   videre  qui. 
ostendi;  e1  attendli  .tiain  ultra  quam  ego  lege  rani,  el  Ignorabam  quid  sequeretur.     - 
rero:  Injtrmum  autem  in  fide  re  uV.,  l).    Quod  ille  a«l  *.•  retulit.  uulii. 

S.-.l    UM    admonition.'    tirinatus   <st.    plaeitoque   ae    propositi   l>ono   . 
inoiilins,    quibua   a    me    in    melius    jam    ohm    valde    loneeque    • 
onnotatlone  conjunottu  est     Inde  ad  matrem  tagredimur.  indiean 
qnemadmodum  gestura  Bit;  exultal  >•!  triomphat;  el   benedicebat    tii>i..|in  potent  eat 
ouain  petimus  aul  Intelligimua  facere  (Bphe*.,  f//..  20),  quia  tanto  amplina 
<le  nie  videbat,  qnaro  petere  Bolelwl  miserabilinus  Hehilihusque  !remitiii 
Ommia,  Ibm.  /..  Oonfmummm  i,<i<.  t  ill..  Cap.  XII. ,  a.»  I  w/j 
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formed,  he  is  transfigured  ;  he  shines  with  the  very  same  radi- 
ance as  the  Angelical  himself — so  much  so  indeed,  that,  though 
in  natural  character  they  may  be  considered  as  antagonistic, 
still  their  intellects  may  be  almost  said  to  illuminate  the  theo- 
logical heavens  with  one  single  light :  for  the  mind  of  the 
Angelical  is  little  else  than  the  intellect  of  the  great  African 
athlete,  divested  of  its  rhetorical  colouring,  cultured  by  the 
method  of  the  schools,  and  chastened  by  a  wider  experience 
and  a  severer  training.* 

When  once  Augustine  had  fairly  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
the  holocaustic  sacrifice  of  himself  to  Christ;  then  his  chains 
fell  from  him,  he  rose  steadily  and  grandly  from  the  earth,  his 
centre  became  fixed  in  heaven,  and  he  began  to  form  himself 
on  the  philosophy  which  S.  Chrysostom  tells  us  was  introduced 
by  Christ. 

He  renounced  all  hope  of  this  world  (386),  embraced  celibacy, 
resigned*  his  professorship,  went  into  retirement,  was  baptized 
by  Ambrose,  and  then  journeyed  to  Rome,  the  Fountain  of 
orthodox  faith.  Here  for  a  while  he  remained,  to  study  the 
discipline  and  customs  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  to  make  him- 
self full  master  of  those  high  transforming  principles  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Athanasius.t 

See  how  in  the  Eternal  City  he  comes  in  contact  with  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  Eastern  athletes.  Writing  against  the 
Manicheans,  in  the  work  "De  Moribus  Ecclesice  Catholic® ,"  he 
says : — 

"Nor  will  I  mention  those  things  which  are  unknown  to  you,  but  by  you 
concealed.  For  who  knows  not  that  the  number  of  Christians,  that  is,  pei-sons 
of  high  abstinence,  daily  spreads  more  and  more  throughout  the  whole  world, 
especially  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  of  which  you  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  ? 
I  will  say  nothing  of  those  I  mentioned  a  little  before  who,  living  most  lvthvd 
quite  out  of  sight  of  men,  contenting  themselves  with  Bread  only  (which  at 
certain  seasons  is  brought  to  them)  and  water,  do  inhabit  most  desolate 
regions,  enjoying  a  converse  with  God,  to  whom  they  adhere  with  moat  pure 
minds,  and  are  most  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  His  Beauty,  which  is  dis- 
cernible by  the  understanding  of  those  only  who  are  Saints." J 


*  See  how  his  heart  opened  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  character  was  not 
dissimilar  to  his  own  :— S.  Anffuettni,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confestionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  8, 
p.  766—767;  Fatrolog.  Lot.,  Vol.  XX.XII. 

t  See  how  splendid  he  is!— "  Sed  nbi  erat  tarn  annoso  tempore.  et  de  quo  lino  altoqnc 
secreto  evocatnm  est  in  momento  Uberum  arbitriuin  ineiim,  quo  anbderem  eeri  leem  leni  JagO 
tuo,  et  liimicroH  levi  sardine  tiue  (Matth.,  XL,  30),  Christe  Jean  Adjutor  mens  el  Redemptor 
mens?  Qtiam  suave  milii  snhito  factum  est  Nnn  snavitatimis  luigarnm !  et  qrtM  amitteie 
metiia  fnerat,  jam  dimittere  gandinm  erat.  K.jiciehasenim  casa  me,  vera  tn  ct  snmmn  sna\  Has: 
ejieielias.  et  in t rabas  pi  o  eis  omiii  vi>lii)itate  iluleior,  sed    non  carni  et    sanjjiiini;   oimii    lnee  ela- 

r'ior,  aed  oumi  Mereto  Interior ;  omnl  honon  aabUmfor,  Md  non  aubllmibna  in  •©.  Jmb  liber  « -rat 

animiiH  mens  a  OUTibOI  nionlaeiliiis  amt)ien<li  el  aequii  emli.  el  \  ulutamli  atqiie  acalpendl  sealiiein 

UUdinam:  et  fMriebeai  tilii  ouuitatl  men  el  dlVitiiameia.el  aalutlraen  Domino  Deo  meo." 
(S.  Angtutini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Vonfea*i<mnm  14b.  /A.,  („/,.  /  n.  1,  p.  703;  I'atruli^.  Lai,, 
I'../.    \  VA  //.  / 

|  /  Htm,  I*  Morifms  Eccleaux  Catholic**,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XXXI.,  n.  65-66,  ;».  i:{37-1338. 
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Then  further  on  he  speaks  especially  of  what  he  witnessed  in 
Rome : — * 

"  Nor  will  I  negligently  pass  over  another  very  commendable  sort  of  Chris- 
tians ;  those  I  mean  who  dwell  in  cities,  far  removed  from  vulgar  life.  I 
saw  at  Milan  a  Society  of  holy  persons,  not  a  few,  over  whom  was  one,  a 
Priest,  an  excellent  man,  and  very  learned.  At  Rome  likewise  I  knew  moi-e 
such,  in  which  several  eminent  for  gravity,  prudence,  and  Divine  knowledge, 
govern  the  rest  dwelling  with  them  ;  living  in  Christian  charity,  sanctity,  and 
liberty :  themselves  are  chargeable  to  none,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  East, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  they  employ  themselves  in  working 
with  their  hands.  I  have  undei"stood  that  many  of  them  keep  fasts  altogether 
incredible  ;  not,  in  refreshing  their  bodies  daily  but  once,  and  that  at  night 
(which  is  everywhere  usual)  ;  but  very  often  continuing  three  days  together, 
or  longer  without  meat  or  drink.  Nor  in  men  this  only,  but  in  women  too  : 
who,  widows,  virgins,  living  a  many  of  them  together,  and  getting  their  living 
by  spinning,  are  governed  by  the  gravest,  and  those,  who  amongst  them  not 
only  are  most  reputed  for  fanning  and  composing  their  manners,  but  likewise 
experienced  and  fittest  for  forming  their  minds."  f 

The  monastic  principle  thus  took  possession  of  the  mind  of 
S.  Augustine  ;  and  he  gave  himself  over  to  the  practice  of  holo- 
caustic  sacrifice.  Love  of  Christ  in  place  of  love  of  self  ;  purity 
of  heart  and  spirit  in  place  of  sensual  indulgence ;  reverence  in 
the  place  of  pride  of  intellect ;  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  adoration 
in  the  place  of  scepticism  and  misbelief,  now  animated  the  entire 
moral  man  of  this  marvellous  servant  of  the  Crucified. 

Having  drunk  of  the  Roman  spirit,  he  sets  sail  for  Carthage, 
where  the  famous  miracle  is  worked.^  Then,  he  hurries  to 
Thagaste,  bent  on  beginning  a  career  of  entire  self-immolation. 
He  divests  himself  of  all  his  goods,  and  endows  the  Church 
with  them,  and  passes  three  years  with  his  chosen  companions 
in  practices  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  contemplation.^  Possidius, 
for  forty  years  his  familiar  friend,  thus  describes  this  portion 
of  his  life,  saying  : — 

44  That  he  and  his  lived  according  to  the  manner  and  rule  instituted  by  the 
holy  Apostles  ;  chiefly, that  none  in  the  society  should  have  any  property,  but 

*  Ibidem,  Chap.  XXX11L 

t  "Nee  ideo  taiuen  laudnbile  christianornm  genus  contenipserim,  eorura  scilicet  qui  in  ciri- 
tatibus  decant,  a  rulgert  vita  renmtissimi.    vi<ii  m  illniiooilnoi  wiilw iinj  MMHmmJ 
paucortim  hoininuiu,  niiibus  imtis  presbyter  praerat  vir  optimiisct  doctisMtmuv.     Rotuie  etiam 
pi ura  coffnovi,  in  quibus   sin^nli    gravitate   etqOC    pmdentia   el  ili\in;i    scictitia   pnrpollentes 
ctuteris  secum  habitantihus   pneiant,  Christiana   charitatc,  sanct itate  et   lihertat.-   \i\.  li- 
ne ipsi  qntdem  coiqnem  oneroeJ  rant,  ted  Oriefltti  more,  el  l'anii  Ipootoll  eaetoiiteic  eu 

sins  bc  trunsijinnt.  Jejunia  etiatu  prorsus  incredihilia  multos  exercere  dkUei,  Don  quol 
scmel  s\ib  noctem  reticiendo  corpus,  quod  est  usqiieqiiaque  nsitati*simnm.  s<d  coiitinuiim  tri- 
damn  vel  amplius  sa'pissime  sine  cibo  ac  potu  dncerc.  HeqttC  hoc  in  viris  tantum,  sed  etiam  in 
feniinis:  qiiibus  item  mnltis  vidnis  el  vir^inihus  simnl  hahitantihus,  et  lana  ac  tela  \  ictutn 
quiBritantihiis.  pnesonl  singula-  freTUwinue  probetluinueque,  non  tantum  in  institi 
ponendlaque  morihiis.  sed  e'tiam  inst rneiidis  incntihus  perit»  ac  paratje."  (S.  Aniinstini,  Opp. 
Vom.  I..  De  Moribut  Ecclesuz  Catholica,  Lib.  I.,  <  tap.    1 1  till  -i**. 

Lilt.,  IV.  AAA//.; 

t  S.  Au-nsiini.  Om.  Onniia.  Tvm.  TIL.  Dt  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  XXII.,  Cap.  VIII.,  a.  3.  p.  781— 
N3;    l'„tr„l„,,.  I  Ait..  IV.  M.I. 

i  IhuUm,  in  Vita  (ex  xriptis),  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  a.  2,  p.  161;  Patroloa.  Lot,  VoL  XXX 1 1. 
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that  all  things  should  be  common  amongst  them ;  and  distributed  to  every  one 
as  he  had  ne-ed."* 

The  Saint  expresses  himself  thus  (to  Hilary)  on  the  advantage 
of  abandoning  all  for  God. 

"  I,  considering  that  perfection  of  which  our  Lord  spake,  when  he  said  to 
the  rich  young  man  :  '  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come  follow  Me,'  was  vehemently  affected 
with  it ;  and,  not  by  my  own  strength,  but  His  grace  assisting  me,  did  the 
like.  And  it  shall  not  be  less  accounted  to  me,  because  I  was  not  rich  ;  for 
neither  were  the  Apostles  rich,  who  did  so  before  me  ;  but  he  leaveth  the 
whole  world,  who  relinquisheth  both  what  he  hath,  and  whatever  he  desireth 
to  have  in  it.  And  what  good  proficiency  I  made  in  this  way  of  perfection, 
I  know  better  than  any  other  man,  yet  God  knowetli  better  than  I;  and  to 
this  manner  of  life  I  exhort  others  with  all  my  power,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord,  I  have  companions  who  are  persuaded  in  it  by  my  ministry. "f 

He  says  to  Albina  : — 

"  If  the  people  of  Hippo  loved  me  for  having  despised  a  few  fields  of  my 
father's,  and  for  having  embraced  the  free  service  of  (tod,  neither  did  they 
envy  the  church  of  Thagaste,  which  was  my  native  heme. "J 

Having  grounded  himself  in  the  great  life-principles  of  8. 
Anthony,  S  Athanasius,  and  S.  Basil,  Augustine  spends  tin1  rest 
of  his  career  in  defending  and  expanding  the  teachings  of  the 
Church. 

He  is  invited  to  Hippo-Regius  ;  there,  against  his  will,  he  is 
ordained  Priest.^  He  founds  another  monastery;  and  a  house 
of  religious  women,  for  which  he  writes  a  Rule,  and  of  which 
his  sister  is  the  head.||  He  preaches  for  Valerius,  disputes  with 
Fortunatus,  makes  an  oration  before  the  African  Council,  and 
writes  many  of  his  works,  in  the  midst  of  strict  fasts  and  pro- 
tracted vigil  s.lF 

Valerius  now,  in  spite  of  the  Saint's  opposition,  has  him  con- 
secrated  Bishop  at   Hippo,    and    soon    afterwards    dies ;    8, 


*  Ibidem,  in  Vita  Auctore  Possidio,  Cap.  V.,  p.  37. 

t  "  BfO  nut  lirec  scribo,  pertVctioncm  d<-  qua  Doflduni  looutni  eat,  quando  ait  <li\  iti  adolcs- 
cent  i.  Va&$.  rende  omnia  qtue  habes,  et  da  pauperibus,  et  habebut  tiutawmm  In  COMO;  tt  Mn4  * 
M(  i Mntth.  xr.x..  21. )  vi-iii-iii<'iit<-r  iiiiiiiiiavi.  el  non  meia  viiiims.  ted  gratia  ipaiua  adjaraute  eta 

feci.  Nci|in-  i-iiiiii  niiia  dives  noil  t'ui,  idt-o  minus  milii  iinmitabit  ur  :  nam  Deque  i  p^i  AJKMtoli, 
qui  prions  hoc  t'iccniiit,  divitcs  fiu-iiint.  Bed  tot miii  mundum  <limittit  qui  el  illml  quod  habet, 
el  qnod  opt*t  haiific,  dimittit.  Quantum  aiiitin  in  bac  perfectionia  via  profeeerim,  magia 
i|iiidc!ii  lmvi  ego,  qnaa  qulaquaa  alius  homo;  eed  magia  Dent  qua no.     Bl  ad  Uoc  propoei- 

turn  quantis  possum  virilni.H  alios  oxhortor.  ft  in  nomine  Domini  babeo  COUaortea,  quiDUa  hoc 
per  meum  ministeiium  peisuasum  est."  (8.  Auguatini,  <>i>i>.  omnia.  Zbw.  //.  EpUtoUunm  CUimis 
Bpi&t.  111..  CLVII..  Cap.  IV.,  n.  :(9,  p.  692;   FaJrWOf.  L<U.,  r»l.  A  \  Mil.) 

t  "  Nam   si   in   DM  dilexeVunt   quod    audieiant   paueis  a^.lliilis    patemia  contempt  is.   ml    I  ><-i 
liheiam  seivitutem  me   t'nisse   eou\  eismn.  iicque   in    lior   i  n  \  .  1 1  •  ■  i  1 1 1  i  t    Bpcletiai  Tbagastensi ,  qua* 

carnaiis  patria  me* eat."    (ibid<in.  EpUt,  0X1  PI,  ».  ".  /'.  Ml) 

§  s.  Au^nstini.  '>;>/'.  Omnia,  Tom,  /..  in  Vita  (ex scriptis),  Cap.  IV.,  n.  1,  p.  169 — alto  PoaatdttW, 
Cap.  /('../-.::»,— :i7:  Patrolog.  Lot,  r,.i.  XXXH 

||  Sim-  lull  account  ol    his    mona>l<  i  \  .  hia   disciples,  their    lame,  the    spiead    Of  th<'   institute, 
&,.._  IbUl.m.  <«,,.   I\.  B,  1.  2.  :t.  in:,  p.  174—178. 

II  Regarding  ins  preavehtng,  -<  •       /'»•'•  >■>,  ''"/'.  /  >  ..  »u  4,  ;>,  <i,  p.  \~,\    r,  i. 
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Augustine  succeeds  him,  and,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  palace, 
turns  it  into  a  powerful  monastic,  centre,  which  soon  makes  its 
influence  felt  throughout  the  Church  of  Africa.  No  ecclesiastic 
was  permitted  to  enter  here  who  had  uoi  previously  disposed 
of  his  estates,  who  was  not  prepared  to  live  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  to  be  content  with  community  of  goods.  No  priest  could 
find  employment  in  this  Church  who  had  not  embraced  a  life 
of  holocaustic  sacrifice.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  palace- 
monastery  should  become  a  nursery  of  saints.*  The  Churches 
of  Africa  were  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  men 
who  had  given  so  strong  a  pledge  of  their  devotedness,  as  To 
abandon  everything,  save  God's  love,  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
course.  The  Sees  themselves  of  this  province  of  the  Church 
were  soon  filled  up  by  those  Apostolic  men,  who  had  drawn 
from  the  great  spirit  of  Augustine  elements  of  sacrifice,  sta- 
bility, and  Christian  love.  Possidius  says  that,  at  the  request 
of  those  concerned,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  had  sent  as  many  as 
ten  "  holy  and  reverend,  learned  and  continent  persons,"  to 
preside  over  various  Sees.f 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  write  at  length  on  Augus- 
tine's unwearied  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Church  dining 
these  years,  or  to  show  how  manfully  he  opposed  the  heretical 
teachings  of  the  Manicheans,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and  Arians, 
and  overset  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  pagans.  During 
his  episcopal  career  he  carried  on  a  continued  warfare  against 
special  errors,  either  by  confronting  the  enemy  in  persona]  con- 
flict, or  by  wielding  his  vigorous,  logical,  and  energetic  pen.}: 
Possidius  says : — 

"  In  the  tumult  of  so  many  secular  distractions,  so  much  was  written  and 
published  by  him,  so  many  thinps  discoursed  in  the  Church  taken  down  by 
Notaries,  and  afterwards  corrected — either  writings  against  divers  heretics, 

or  Expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — that  even  a  man  who  is  very  indus- 
trious can  hardly  peruse  or  read  them  all  over."  $ 

As  he  approached  the  end,  the  Saint  rose  more  and  more  into 

*  Ibidem,  Cap.  v.,  n.  3»jfc  IW 

t  S.  Au'Mistini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in    I  l'os.M.lio,  Cap.  XL,  p.  42;    Patrotog.  LaL, 

t  For  bla  principal  works  m«  Opp.  Omnta,  Tom.  T—XL  Tom.  T.— Oontra  Aeademico 
III.,  p.906— 9M  (circa  388):  De  Maglatro,  Lib.  J.,  p.  1193—1281:  !>.•  Beata  Vita,  Lib.  L 
De  Ordine   Libb.  II.,  p.    878— 1020;    Soliloqnioruni  l>il>i>-  U.,869— 804;    !><•  Immortalitate  Ai 
Lib,  I.,  p.  1021— 1036  (firm  388) ;  !><■  Moribue  Bccleaia  Catholic©,  el  de   ktoribna   Mauichasornm. 
Llbb,  It,  p.  1310—1378;  De  Muaica,  Libb,  VI.,  p.  1081—1184     Tom.  111..  Para  /..  De  Vei 
Lib.  I..  p.  121—172;    De  Qeneai  Contra   Manichajoe,  Libb.  n..  p.  173- : 

A rbi trio;  Llbb.  m.,  p.  221—1310  (rivet  389).  Tom.  111..  Par*  I..  !»»•  Consensu  Kvangelistarum, 
Libb.  IV.,  p.  1041— 1230  ( circa  100). 

("Tanta  antem  ;U>  eodem  diotata  et  edita  sunt,  tantaque  in  Bcclesia  dlsp 
atone  emendate,  vi-i  adversoa  hrereticoa  eonaoripta,  Tel  ex  canonicia  Libria  i 
tioncin  sanctorum  Bcclesia  Miorum,  ut  ea  omnia  \ix  quisqtiam  Btudiosoruu 

Bufflciat."     (8.  Auguatini,    Opp.   Omnia.   Tom.    L.  in    I'ita  I  ///..  p.  49; 

Pairoiog.  LaL,  I'oi.  AAA'//.; 
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that  region  in  which  the  great  Angelical  spent  his  entire  life. 
His  mind  became  replenished  with  spiritual  delights  ;  human 
science  became  distasteful  to  him  ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  filled  his 
heart  with  supernatural  joy.  His  soul  was  weaned  of  sensible 
things  ;  and  though  his  health  was  always  delicate,  he  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  in  studying  and  writing  on 
spiritual  things.* 

He  expresses  the  whole  principle  which  is  the  centre-life  of 
the  monastic  idea  in  these  words  : — 

**  A  right  spirit  which  cause th  the  soul  not  to  stray  or  err  in  seeking  Truth, 
is  not  restored  in  her,  till  the  heart  be  first  clean  :  that  is,  till  tii-st  the  cogita- 
tion hath  restrained  and  purified  itself  from  all  desires,  and  dregs  of  mortal 
things.  And  now  in  this  vision  itself,  and  contemplation  of  Truth  (which  is 
the  seventh  and  last  ascent  of  the  soul,  nor  yet  so  truly  an  ascent,  as  a  cer- 
tain mansion,  whereto  by  the  former  ascent  she  arrives)  what  joys  are  there, 
what  a  full  fruition  of  the  true  and  Sovereign  Good,  and  the  delicious  flavour 
of  what  a  serenity  and  eternity !  What  can  I  say  ?  These  things  have  been 
said  (so  far  as  they  thought  fit  to  say  them),  by  those  great  and  incomparable 
souls,  whcm  we  believe  to  have  seen,  and  still  to  see,  and  experience  them. 
But  this  now  I  dare  say  ;  that,  if  we  do  most  constantly  hold  on  the  course 
which  God  hath  commanded,  and  we  have  undertaken,  we  shall  attain  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  by  wisdom,  to  this  supreme  Cause,  or  Author,  or 
Principle  of  all  things :  Who  once  understood  by  us,  we  shall  well  discern 
how  all  things  under  the  sun  are  Vanitas  Vanitatum.\  .  .  .  And  so 
great  delight  there  is  in  contemplating  this  Truth,  so  great  purity,  so  groat 
clearness,  so  undoubted  a  belief  of  things,  that  one  then  thinks  himself  not 
to  have  known  anything  besides,  which  he  thought  he  knew ;  and,  for  the 
less  impediment  of  the  whole  soul  to  inhere  in  the  whole  Truth,  Death  itself, 
that  is,  an  absolute  escape  and  flight  from  the  body,  before  so  dreaded,  is 
now  as  the  greatest  benefit  desired. "J 

These  words,  though  written  early  after  his  conversion, 
express  the  tenor  of  his  mind  and  the  practice  of  his  episcopal 
life.  Of  the  sweet  order  of  his  monastic  palace,  the  frugality, 
yet  hospitality  of  his  table,  of  the  miracle  he  wrought,  and  of 
his  abstraction  from  the  world,  Possidius  has  treated  at  length. 
His  hatred  of  uncharitable  conversation  is  evidenced  by  the 


*  Here  are  some  more  of  his  works:— Tom.  VI.— De  Catechizandin  Itmlibns,  Lib.  I.,  p.  309— 
349.  Tom.  IX— Contra  Kpistolam  Parm.-niani,  Libb.  III.,  p.  33—107;  Dc  Baptismo  contra 
DooatiStM,  Libb.  VII..  p.  107- Mi,  Tom.  I'///.— Contra  KanMnin  \l anicbjBUm,  Libb.  XXXIII., 
p.  207— 519  (circa  an.  400).  Tom.  X— ■Coiifessionuin  Libb.  XIII.,  p.  680— 806 1 Ofeva  „,,.  4001  Tom. 
VI.— De  Bono  Conhigali.  Lib.  I.,  p.  373— 395  (circa  an.  401);  I)e  Sancta  Virjrini  late,  Lib.  L  p.  M 
—429  (circa  an.  401.)  Tom.  IX.— I)e  Unitnte  Bfftlcritt,  Lib.  I.,  p.  391— 445;  Contra  Litteraa 
IVtiliani,  Libb.  III.,  p.  245—  391.  Tom.  VIII.— De  Actis  ciun  Pellee  Manwha-n,  Libb.  II..  a, 
551  (circa  an.  404);  De  Natura  Boni  coutra  MaiiiHia-o.s.  Lib.  L,  p.  551—571  (an.  405) ;  Contra 
S<inii<linnin  Manichanim,  Lib.  I.,  p.  551—571  (an.  405);  Contra  Creaoonlum.  Libb.  IV..  p.  it 
!>.■  Ini..,  Bapiiwno,  Lib.  L.  595— 613;  I)e  Gestis  cum  Knnrito,  p.  097— 707  {an.  4111);  Contra  QvUf 
denthun  DouatiHtam,  707—753  (an.  420).  T<>m.  .v. — I  »■•  Peccatorum  Meiitlael  Remiaatona  al  da 
Baptisnio  Parvulornin,  Libb.  III.,  p.  109—199;  De  Hpiritu  et  Litter*,  Lib.  L.  p.  199—247.  Tom, 
IV.— De  Fide  et  Opcribus,  Lib.  I.,  p.  197—231  (an.  413). 

t  EceUs.,  I.,  2. 

X  S.  AiiKustinl,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  De  Quantitate  Animct,  Lib.,  I,  Cap.  XXXIII.,  n.  75—76, 
p.  1076;  Fatrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XXXII. 
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words  carved  on  his  table,  and  to  the  spirit  of  which  he  made 
all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him  strictly  adhere — 

"Qtrisquie  amat  dictis  ahaentam  rodere  vitam 
Hanc  mensam  indignant  noverit  esse  sibi."* 

What  a  privileged  board  was  that  at  which  presided  so  great 
a  genius  and  so  admirable  a  saint !  and  how  winning  must  not 
have  been  his  appearance,  if  the  old  portrait  at  Milan  in  any- 
way resembles  him  !f  Dark  in  complexion,  of  a  frail  yet  grace- 
ful form,  with  a  broad  brow,  with  a  penetrating,  sweet,  and 
concentrated  expression,  the  natural  nobility  and  candour  of  his 
soul  must  have  added  an  exquisite  distinction  to  his  manner. 
The  most  perfect  expression  of  genius,  combined  with  the  high- 
est type  of  Christian  civilization,  must  have  rendered  S. 
Augustine  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  choice  humanity 
which  has  ever  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  into  a  pillar 
of  the  Church. 

But  this  brief  account  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  must 
now  be  drawn  to  a  close.  He  continued  preaching  and  writing 
to  the  end  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  he  retained  his  peace  of  mind  and  self-possession, 
and  wrote  to  Honoratus  a  letter  full  of  apostolic  wisdom,  point- 
ing out  the  duty  of  priests  during  the  perilous  time  of  war.J 

And  indeed  the  terrific  scourge  which  visited  the  teeming  and 
opulent  coast  of  Africa,  was  enough  to  shake  the  nerve  of  the 
stoutest  man.     The  Vandals — boiling  over  with  lust,  maddened 

*  "  Cocblearibus  tantmu  argenteis  utens,  cietera  vasa  quibns  meamt  int'en-bantur  eibi.  vel 
teatea,  Yel  Hanea,  vel  marmoreefuerunt:  non  tames,  neoeetitatis  Inoptft,  aed  propoalfeo  venuv 
talis.  Bed  et  bospitaJitatem  semper  exbibuit.  Kt  in  Ipsa  mens*  magis  leetionera  rel  disputa* 
tionem,  quam  cpulationeiii  potatiouemque  diligebat  et  contra  pi-stileutiam  bmnaiui*  couauetu- 
dinia  in  ea  acriptum  ita  babebat : — 

Quisquis  amat,  &c. 
Kt  ideo  omnem  convivani  a  supcrfluis  et  noxiia  fabulis  et  detractionibus  sese  abstinere  debere 
admonebat."     (S.  An  gust  in  i,  Opp.   Omnia,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Auciort  Poasidio,    Cap.  XXII. ,  p.  52; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

f  It  is  thus  described :— "  E  vestito  in  una  forma  veramente  propria  o  di  quei  tempi  0  per  1<» 
meno  de1  peel  dell'  Africa;  ne  e  molto  dissimile  da  queila  obe  aneo  ne'neetrl  fforni  si  ooetnma 

generalmentc  in  Levante.     II  colore  e  venniglio  tendente  al  foaco;  la  front  e  ateaa:  lo  sguurdo 

penetrante  si.  ma  dolee  e  soapeso;  la  stmttora  del  eorpo  rtetretta  a  gentile." 

t  Bee  Ibm,  FT. -De  Bono  Viduitatis.  Lib.  L,  p.  429—451  (circa  an.  414).  Tom.  I'll.— Do  Civitate 
Del,  Libb.  XXII..  p,  1— 804  (begun  in  4H.  en<u,i  m  438J  Ibm  A.— De  N'atma  <t  Oratta,  Contra 
Pelagiutu,  Lib.  I.,  p.  247—291 ;  i><-  Perfectione  Justitiae  Hominla,  p.  Ml— 91  (an.  415).     Ibm  ill.— 

Dt- (inn  si  ad  Litterain,  Libb.  XIL.p.  345    48tk      Ibm   I  V.— Pais  Prior.  Knarrationes  in    lSalmos. 

Psalm.  I— lA'Xix..  p.  1— 102H.    Ibm.  A)'.— Pars  Posterior,  Psalm.  LZZX— CL.,  i».  1833— 1988,    Ton. 
rill.— !)«■  Trtnitate,  bibb.  XV..  p.  «19— 109H  (begun  41m,  ceded  416>    Ibm,  ///..  /'.  //.—in.; 
Brangelium,  Traetatoa  cxxiv.,  p.  1379— 1977;  in  Bpistobun  Joaoniaad  Parities,  TraetaioaX., 
p.  1977— 9063;  Tom.  X—  De  Gratia  Ctaristl  et  de  Peeeato  Original!,  p  359- 413  (am.  418),    Ibm,  r.  — 
Bermones,  kc.,  p.  1— 17:j5.    Ibm  A.— i>e  Nnptiiset  Concitpiseentm,  Libb.  II..  p.  415 — mfan.  419—' 

420).     Ibm   »'/.— IV  Conjugiis  Adnlterinis,   Libb.  II..  p.  451—  487  fan.  41H).      Ibm  X.— De  Aniina  .t 

elnsOrigine,  Libb.  IV.,  p.  478— 549  (em.  419—490).    Tom.  ill.— Locntionnm  Libb.  vn..  p  48! 
Qiuestionnm  in  Pentateuebum,  Libb.  vu.    p.  547—835,    Tom.  A.— Contra  Does  Bpistoma  Pelasrm- 
noram,  Libb.  TV.,  p.  548— 641.    Ibm.  /.v.— Contra  Gaodentitim,  Lii»i>.  II.,  p.  701  i'/._ 

Contra  Mt'iidai'ium.  Lib.  I.,  p.  517 — 547.     Ibm.  rill.—  Contra  Adviisariuiu  Legisel  Propbeterwm, 
Libb.  II..  p.  603—865  (an.  419—480),     Ibm   A".—  Contra  Juliantiin.   Libb.   VI..  p.  Ml— 881   fa 

L— Regnlaad  Servos  Dei,  p  1377—1384  (aa.  499— 483).     Ibm  ///..  P.  /.-!>••  Doctrina  ( 
tiaua.  Libb.  IV.,  p.  15—131   (an.  486).      Ibm  A.— l>e  Cratia  e1    LiberO  Arbitrio.    Lib,   L.   p.  881-915 
(an.  486—489);    De   Correptlone  «-t    (iratia.    Lib.  I..   i>.  915—959.     Tom.    rill.— Contra   Berniouera 
Arianoruin.  Lib.  L.  p.  683—709;   De  HfSresibus,  Lib.  I.,  p.  21-51   («  L— De 

PrgMlestinatloiie  Sanetoram,   Lib.  I.,  p  980   093;   De  Dono  Perseverantim,   Lib.  L,  p.  993—1049; 
Contra  secundum  Juliani  Keaponsionein,  iiuperfeetuni  opua,  Libb.  VI.,  p.  1049 — 1611. 
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with  cruelty  and  crime,  and  frenzied  with  Arian  hatred  of  the 
orthodox  faith — carried  with  them  a  spirit  of  savage  cruelty, 
which  turned  the  beautiful  nature  of  God  into  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. Destruction  was  their  one  aim,  and  terribly  did  they 
carry  it  into  effect.  They  pillaged,  burnt,  sacked,  cut  to  pieces, 
razed  to  the  ground,  scattered  to  the  winds,  stamped  into  the 
earth,  whatever  bore  about  it  a  mark  of  life,  civilization,  or 
religion.  They  ransacked  the  churches,  smashed  to  atoms  the 
ornaments,  and  then  set  the  sacred  edifices  in  names,  till  noth- 
ing but  charred  ruins  and  blackened  walls  met  the  eye.  Even 
the  harmless  trees  were  not  spared — they  hacked  them  to  bits 
too,  lest  they  should  give  food  to  that  wretched  remnant  of  the 
population,  which,  having  fled  to  the  woods  or  hidden  in  the 
mountains,  or  crept  into  the  vaults,  had  escaped  the  cruel  fate 
of  their  companions.*  No  distinction  was  made  of  age  or  sex. 
Old  men,  delicate  women,  children  just  born,  all  were  trodden 
out  of  life,  or  broken  and  maimed  by  the  violent  fury  of  these 
savages.  Bishops  and  priests  were  tortured  and  burned  to  death. 
Monks  and  virgins  were  dispersed,  or  made  captives,  or  immo- 
lated. Many  died  of  sheer  want  of  food  ;  many  walked  the 
roads  absolutely  naked,  without  a  friend  of  any  kind  to  help 
them,  and  piteously  begged  for  bread.  A  smoking  furnace,  with 
every  horror  of  blood,  iron,  and  tears,  was  all  that  remained  of 
one  of  the  most  opulent  and  fruitful  portions  of  the  Roman 
world.  At  length  only  three  cities  were  left  which  had  not  been 
visited  by  these  demons  in  the  shape  of  men — Carthage,  Hippo, 
and  Cirtha.f 

Finally,  the  time  came  for  Hippo  to  be  beseiged.  S.  Augus- 
tine, now  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  was  struck  down  by  fever. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own,  surrounded  by  the  community 
which  he  had  so  carefully  formed,  and  attended  by  several 
bishops,  amongst  whom  were  Possidius,  and  his  old  familiar 
school  companion  Alypius.  Speaking  of  this  period,  Possidius 
says : — 

"We  used  continually  to  converse  together  about  the  misfortunes  in  which 
we  were  involved,  and  contemplated  God's  tremendous  judgments  which 
were  before  our  eyes,  saying,  'Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and  Thy  judgment  is 
right.'  One  day,  at  meal  time,  as  we  talked  together,  he  Bald,  '  Know  ye 
that  in  this  our  present  calamity  I  pray  God  to  vouchsafe  to  rescue  this  besieg- 
ed city,  or  (if  otherwise)  to  give  His  servants  ■trengtti  to  bear  His  will,  or,  .it 
least,  to  take  me  to  Himself  out  of  this  world.'  We  followed  his  advice,  And 
both  oui«elves,  and  our  friends,  and  the  whole  city,  offered  up  the  same 

*  See  Newmam's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  p.  229.    Fourth  Edition. 

t  Poitfoulat,  Historie  de  Saint  Awjnst,  ,.  T,.m.  //.,  <•!,„,,.  Ull.,  p.  4T7— 478.     Second*  Edition. 
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j  urayer  with  him.  On  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  he  was  pais  ■<  I  with  a  fever, 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  sickness;"* 

"He  had  been  used  to  say  in  familiar  conversation,  that  after  receiving 
baptism,  even  approved  Christians  and  priests  ought  not  to  depart  from  the 
body  without  a  fitting  and  sufficient  course  of  penance.  Accordingly,  in  the 
last  illness,  of  which  he  died,  ho  set  himself  to  write  out  the  special  peniten- 
tial psalms  of  David,  and  to  place  them  four  by  four  against  the  wall,  so  that, 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  in  the  days  of  his  sickness,  he  could  see  them.  And  so  he 
used  to  read  and  weep  abundantly.  And  lest  his  attention  should  be  dis- 
tracted by  any  one,  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  he  begged  us  who  were 
with  him  to  hinder  persons  entering  his  room  except  at  the  times  when  his 
medical  attendants  came  to  see  him,  or  his  meals  were  brought  to  hiin.f 
Till  this  last  illness,  he  had  been  able  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  the 
Church  without  intermission  with  energy  and  boldness,  with  healthy  mind 
and  judgment.  He  slept  with  his  fathei-s  in  a  good  old  age,  sound  in  limb, 
iiniinpairod  insight  and  hearing,  and,  as  it  is  written,  while  we  stood  by, 
beheld,  and  prayed  with  him.  We  took  part  in  the  Sacrifice  to  God  at  his 
funeral,  and  so  buried  him. "J 

Such  was  the  death  of  this  Father  of  the  Church.  So  he  ended 
who  summed  up  in  himself,  and  manifested  in  their  fullest 
bloom,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Patristic  period.  A 
large  solitary  light,  steadily  shining  in  the  Church  of  Africa, 
separate  as  it  were  from  the  great  luminaries  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  theo- 
logian, when  the  other  planets  have  retired  from  the  heavens, 
as  the  beautiful  day-star,  bearing  within  itself  all  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  night,  and  shedding  them  upon  the  earth  with  a  ray 
as  intense  as  it  is  pure. 

His  long  eventful  career,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  grave,  had 
been  one  abiding  struggle.  In  the  first  portion  of  his  life  he 
had  to  wrestle  with  himself;  in  the  second,  he  was  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.     The   dust  of 

*  "  Undo  nobiseuin  sa'pissime  colhxiuebamur,  ct  Del  tremeinla  judicia  prne  oculis  noatris 
posita  consult  -rabaiiius.  diccntes  :  •. Justus  H,  Dominc,  ct  rectum  judicium  tuiiin.'  (I'saL 
CI 17//..  1H7.)     Pantonine  (liilcntcs,   •icnicutcs  ct    tlentcs   orahanius  niiserattnnuin   Pattern  it 

Dcum  omnia  Consolatioula  (8  <'t>r.,  ]..  :t),  ut  In  eadem  noa  tribulationo  rablevan  digneretur.    Kt 

forte  pro\  fnit.  ut  una  cum  cotlcm  atl  lucusam  const  it  ut  is.  ct  iude  confahulanl  ibus  nobis  dieetet  : 
'  Novoritis  me  BOO  tempore  nostra-  calamitatis  itl  Dcum  rotate,  ut  ant  banc  civitatciu  all  bnsti- 
bus  circuindatam  liberate  diunetur.  ant  si  aliiul  el   videtur.  MO  DM  teiendatn  suam 

vnluntatein  fortes  facial.  Mil  certo  ut  luetic  hoc  saculo  a<l  M  accipiat.      OnjB  illc  iliccns.  noaqOfl 
instruens.  deinoeps  cum  coilcm  ct  BOS,  ct    nostri  oinucs.  el    Ipelquj  In cadein  fucrant  ci\itate.  a 
sutmno  Deo  .similiter  pctebainus.'  "     IS.  Aiujustini.  t>pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in   lita,  Auctort  Poa 
Oap.    \.\ I'///.  —  A.Y/Y..  /..  :>!»;    l'otrobxj.  Lat..   Vol.  WML) 

t  s.  August  ini.  <>pi>.  omnia,  Tom.  1.,  in  Vita,  Avctore  Possidio,  Cap.  XXXI.,  p.  63— 64 ;  Potto- 
log.  Lat..  In/..  AAA//. 

$"  Et  ita  observatnin  ac  factum  est :  ct  oinni  illo  tempore  oratioui  vacabat.  Vorbnm  Dei 
MOM  ad  ipsam  suam  cxtrcmam  a •  ti t  i l  tulinem  impratt -rinisse.  alacrtter  ct  fortiter.  sana  lncnte, 
sanoi|iic  consilio  in  ccclesia  pro -ilica\  it.  .Memluis  omnibus  sui  OOrporU  incolumis.  Il 
aspeetu  atque  aiulitu.  et.  ut  seriptiini  est.  nobis  ailstantibus,  ct  videntibus,  et  cum  co  pariter 
orantibus  ohdormivit  emu  patribus  suis,  enutlitusin  bona  senectute;  ct  nobis  coram  pro  ejus 
coiuinemlanda  corporis  deposit  ioue  .sacritieium  Deo  oblatum  c.-t.  et  sopultns  est  I  Vstament  urn 
nullum    fecit,    quia    unde    taeeret     pauper   Dei    non    babuit.       Kcelesia'   bibliot  liecam.  otu; 

codices  dlUsenter  poeterie  ouetodieudoe  eomper  jnbebtri luxtequodetttun 

quidam  poetaruni.  suis  jubens  quo  sibi   tnmulum    mortuo  in  aggerc  publico   collocarcnt.  pro- 

gnunmetc  tinxit.  weene. 

•  Vivere  post    obitum  \ateiu  vis  nosse,   viator. 
Quod  legis  0006  loquor,  vox:  tua  nciupc  no  -a 

(Ibidem,  p.  64.) 
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battle  and  the  excitement  of  war  were  ever  at  his  door.  Like 
Athanasius  and  Gregory,  like  Chrysostora  and  Jerome,  like 
Ambrose  and  Basil,  he  was  ever  ready,  armed  cap-a-pie,  ex- 
pecting the  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  or  with  lance  in  rest,  hurl- 
ing himself  into  the  midst,  and  overbearing,  in  his  impetuous 
onset,  the  heretic,  schismatic,  and  pagan.*  No  one  has  ever 
had  the  force  of  arm  to  smite  as  he.  No  knight  was  ever  so 
bold,  so  brilliant,  So  victoriously  a  conqueror.  No  Father  of 
the  Catholic  Church  possessed  such  versatility,  so  extraordi- 
nary a  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts.  He  had 
known  from  experience  what  human  passions  were.  He  had 
been  schooled  in  the  difficulties  of  life.  His  imagination  was 
elastic  and  warm ;  his  reasoning  power  immense ;  his  poetic 
and  dramatic  genius  great ;  his  knowledge  of  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  the  past  unrivalled.  Who  so  soaring  in  his  gift 
of  abstract  thought  ?  Who  so  wide  in  his  vision  of  the  spreading 
map  of  human  act  and  theory  ?  Who  so  elevated  in  his  stand- 
point— like  a  man  on  a  mountain-top  surveying  the  world  be- 
low ?  Who  looked  down  on  the  enemy,  detected  his  position, 
turned  his  weak  points  to  such  account,  as  this  great  champion 
of  the  Church  in  a  dark  and  difficult  day  ?  Such  force  of  logic 
and  such  electricity  of  fancy — when  have  they  been  so  harmo- 
nized before  ?f  Then,  who  so  loyal  to  the  Church,  so  reveren- 
tial towards  faith,  so  fearful  of  the  aberrations  of  the  reason,  as 
S.  Augustine  ?  Who  so  humble  in  acknowledging  a  fault,  so 
ready  to  correct  an  error,  so  truly  great  in  the  marvellous  can- 
dour of  his  Confessions,  and  so  truly  splendid  in  the  Christian- 
ity of  his  generous,  burning,  loving  heart  ? 

His  great  work  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  is  an  index  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  he  was  called 


*  The  principal  dates  iu  S.  Augustine's  career  are  as  follows :— Born,  Nov.  13,  354;  returns 
from  Madura,  :i7(i— 1  ;  at  Carthage,  371;  birth  of  liiH  ehfld  Adcodat  us,  372;  reads  Cicero's 
Hortensius,  373 ;  becomes  a  Manicheau,  374;  teaches  at  Thagastc — returns  to  Carthage,  376) 
writes  De  Pulchro  et  Apto,  719  \  becomes  a  sceptic  and  COM  to  Home.  31(3;  to  Milan,  385 j  tttldlei 
H.Paul — is  converted,  386  ;  baptized  by  N.  Ambrose — his  mother  dies,  387;  returns  to  Ahica, 
388;  made  Presbyter,  389 ;  writes  against  the  Manichcans.  392;  and  the  Donatists,  391;  made 
Bishop,  395;  writes  the  Confexsions — De  Trinitatr — Valerius  dies,  397 ;  Council  of  Carthage,  3R6 1 
refutes  Petilianus,  402 ;  asks  to  be  protected  against  the  Donatists,  404 j  writes  l><  Urbu  Soma 
Obsidione,  408 ;  efforts  ngaiust  the  Donatists,  411  ;  De  Civitate  Dei,  413;  De  Urxti*  1'nhtst.  ttffnoM 
circa  Pelagium,  417;  writes  against  Priscilliauists.  420;  Semi-Pela-ian.v  121 :  appoint* 
426;  writes  the  Rttni/-tatio7ia,42ii;  answers  Prosper  ami  Hilary.  418 j  dies,  Aug.  28,  430L  (('/., 
Library  oftlie  Fattier  a,  Vol.  I.,  8.  Augustine's  Confessions,  p.  347.     Oxford.) 

t  Speaking  Of  8.  Augustine's  exceptional  position  amongst  the  Fathers,  Bindemann  says: — 
•*  Damit  dieses  gcsehah,  kam  Verschicdem-s  bei  ihm  zusaminen  :  cine  Vereiniguug  von  <ici- 
HtcseigeiiHchal'ten,  die  oft  nicht  vereinigt  sind.  und  noch  viel  seltencr  in  solcbem  Maasse  und 
soldier  Harmonic  vereinigt   sind:   ein    iimigcr  Schiisiichtszun   der  Sccle   zur  (ieincinschatl   ml! 

<intt.  (lurch  Biudrneke  kurehlicher  Prdmmlgkeil  friih  geuahrt:  ein  Gvmfltb,  daa  euf  etna  von 

allcm  Klcinlichcn  cntl'crntc  Krhabenheit ,  auf  Kinfachheit .  Milde,  Demuth  und  beillgea  K.rnst, 
aogelangt  war;  cine  mit  Forschungsdraug  yerbundcne  Kraft  des  Dcnkcns.  die  ilin  zu  d.n 
hoehsten  oder  ticfsten  Problemeu  des  Ki  keiiiiens,  his  an  die  (irciize  des  Krrcichhai  BD  fiihi  le 
und  in  hcwundci -ungsw  iirdiger  Dialektik  sich  aiisbrcitetc  ;  ein  reiches  (ietiihlslchen  inuerlicher 
Ciinteniplatiiinen.  in  deiicn  seine  Seele  z.u  ruhen  licbte  und  aus  denen  wohl  die  Phantasm 
inachti^  ihre  Fliigel  auszubreiten  strebtc.  wobei  sic  aber  doch  w  icder  von  Mesoiineiiheit  und 
Nuchternheit  gcziigclt  ward."  (Der  heiliye  Auatistinua,  Driller  und  letzter  Band,  Zweile  Abthei- 
luna,  ZiriJl/Us  Cajntel,  p.  926.) 
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upon  to  accomplish.  His  fifteen  books  "  De  Trinitate"  his 
treatise  "  De  Vera  Religions"  his  polemic  against  the  Mani- 
cheans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians— all  are  evidences  to 
his  mighty  grasp  and  force  of  mind  ;  hut  his  "  De  CivitoU  Dei  " 
may  be  looked  apon  as  his  Summa  Theological  It  speaks  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  times.  Its  method  is  especially  Patristic  ; 
its  conception  large,  broad,  and  dramatic  ;  it  is  history  and 
poetry  ;  it  is  creative  and  exuberant ;  it  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  depth  of  its  principles,  the  elevation  of  its  stand- 
point, and  the  vastness  of  its  design.  The  two  great  antagonistic 
cities  standing  over  against  each  other — Babylon  and  Jerusalem, 
bring  before  the  mind  the  idea  of  huge  combats,  mighty  battlings 
between  fierce  opposing  hosts, — the  powers  of  paganism  and 
the  heroism  of  the  Cross.  Such  a  work  was  suited  to  the  genius 
of  that  period  ;  it  told  upon  it,  and  subdued  it  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  picture  which  is  engraved  upon  the  mind. 
Poujoulat  says — 

"  The  *  City  of  God '  is  a  marvellous  monument,  on  account  of  the  novclit y, 
the  height,  and  the  breadth  of  its  design,  and  the  number  of  its  facts  and 
ideas;  no  genius  before  S.  Augustine  had  ever  seen  so  many  things  so  accu- 
rately, and  from  so  high  an  elevation. f  The  '  City  of  God '  is  as  it  were  the 
encyclopedia  of  the  fifth  century  ;  it  embraces  all  epochs,  and  all  questions, 
and  answer  them  all.  It  is  the  Christian  poem  of  our  destinies  in  their 
relation  with  our  beginning  and  our  last  end.  The  '  City  of  God  '  and  the 
*  Confessions '  after  being  read  and  re-read  for  fourteen  centuries,  will  yet 
continue  to  be  studied  as  long  as  a  trace  of  human  letters  remains  ;  became 
these  two  works,  which  have  God  and  man  as  their  subject,  preserve  their 
interest  in  spite  of  all  the  revolutions  of  time. "J 

Just  as  the  classic  Church  Fathers  are  summed  up  in  8.  Augus- 
tine ;  just  as  he,  through  his  breadth  of  mind  and  grasp,  drew 
into  one,  as  it  were,  the  whole  teaching  of  the  past — so  with 
the  great  Angelical  He,  in  his  place  and  way,  did  in  the 
"  Summa  Theologica"  what  8.  Augustine  did  in  the  "  De 
Civitate  Dei."  They  are  both  of  them  epoch-making  works, 
and  express  a  synthesis  which  is  the  outcome  of  many  centuries 

*  S|M-akins  of  this  work.  Hin.l.-tnann  says  :-  •  •  Wi<-  .in  WanuVr.r,  d.r  .in.-  Btmtmi  .Inr.li- 
waml.it,  die  fin  Binaelnen  vtele  bedeatende  Anaiebten  darbtetet  onddabel  elnea  OrtentbJUt, 
von  welobem  ana  die  elnaelnen  bedentenden  Punkte  mil  einem  QeaamattbUek  bberaehaat 
warden  kftnnen,  iron]  ■nletsl  dieaen  On  beanebt,  on  endlieh  noeh  das  OeeammtMld  &t 
was  im  Binaalnen  anaiebend  fttr  fhn  geweeen  war.  in  sk-h  aufaunebmen;  ao  erecbeint  ee  anefc 
augemeaaen,  die  Gbaraltterlatlk  der  Bebiiften  Angnatina  mit  ■einena  groaaen  apologetiaebea 

\\  '. irke  iib/.usclili.-ssrn.     Ks  giebl   SHirit'trn.  von  clcncn  man  im  beeondem   Sinnc   aagan    kann, 

dass  fore  Verfaaaer  durob  dereu  Vollendung  Lebenaaufgaben  erfblit  babea    N&mlicb  beeondan 
von  soldi. 11  Schriften  wird  man  .lirs  aagen,  vrelobe  den  Verfaaaer   nicht  nnr  linger* 
kfiraere  Zeit,  aondern  ftberhanpl  vrftbrend  aeinea  Uterarteeben  Lebena  beaeh&ftlgl  baben.    in 
dieaem  Sinne  darf  geaagl    wrerden,  daaa  Aognatinoa  doreb  aala  Work 'Tom  Qottec 
Lebenaanfgabe  erfQute."    flbkh 

t  Bee  ii>.\\  s.  Angnattaa  sp.aks  of  tiio.s.-  who  thooghl  of  aaawarlng  bna  -.—Opp.  Omnia,  Jbm. 
ru..  De  cintat,  i>,i.  i.ih.  r..  <■„,,.  ZJ  c/..  a  I,  p.  174 j  hiaroiop,  Lot..  VoL  xu 

$  II'  '■  A\um*tb\.m  Pit,  art   ON  /<■,  Influence  de  son    Genie,    Tome  II., 

Chap.  XLl\..i>.  421.     8m 
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of  labour,  and  of  the  brain-toil  of  many  able  men.  A  com- 
parison between  the  matter  and  form  of  these  two  efforts  of 
genius  would  bring  out  very  clearly  the  relative  opportunities, 
characters,  and  talents  of  the  men. 

But  here  another,  and  the  last,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  the 
great  classic  Fathers  must  be  treated  of ;  and  then  the  four 
Latin  and  four  Greek  pillars  of  the  Church  will  have  been 
discussed.  Doubtless,  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  other 
teachers ;  but  those  regarded  by  the  Church  as  her  special 
Doctors  may  be  fairly  held  as  typical  of  the  rest. 

Gordianus,  the  Father  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  was  a  man  of 
noble  family  and  of  saintly  life.  His  three  sisters  dedicated 
their  virginity  to  God.  His  wife,  Silvia,  became  a  canonized 
saint.  She  abandoned  the  world  when  an  occasion  offered, 
and,  hiding  herself  away  in  a  place  called  the  "  Cella  Nova" 
near  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul's,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  prayer,  penance,  and  contemplation.  S.  Gregory  was 
probably  born  about  the  year  540.*  Little  is  handed  down 
regarding  his  early  childhood.  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  lit4 
was  taught  grammar,  dialectics  and  rhetoric  ;  and  that  he  was 
second  to  none  in  his  proficiency  in  these  arts.  He  was 
endowed  with  good  memory  and  quick  parts,  and  had  a  natural 
esteem  for  the  teachings  of  authority.  Law  and  philosophy 
were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  his  earnest  craving  after 
knowledge  gave  evidence  of  that  future  which  was  realized  in 
his  career. 

The  principal  strategic  centres  have  now  been  touched  upon 
— Alexandria,  Antioch,  Caesarea,  Constantinople,  Bethlehem, 
Milan,  Hippo — and  now  we  come  to  Rome.  Theology,  eccle- 
siastical politics,  Scripture,  eloquence :  the  bishop,  the  orator, 
the  Biblicist,  the  preacher, — these  have  been  dwelt  upon  in 
their  different  offices,  and  have  been  shown  to  shed  within  the 
Church  their  various  lights. f  Now  we  approach  the  crown  of 
all,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  was  the  first  monk-Pope,  and 
the  first  great  luminary,  who,  by  the  universal  consent  of  Chris- 

*  Paul  the  Deacon  speaks  thus  of  the  oaraBtage  of  B.  Gregory  ;— "OregOTlM  bar  BriM 
Roinaua,  patre  Gordiauo,  inatre  vero  Silvia  edit  us,  11011  solum  «1«-  spectabill  Senatornffl  niosaplt. 
rerun  eaau  religiose,  originem  <lux.it.    Nam  Peux,  istius  spostolioes  sedia  entistes,  m  magna 

virtutis.  et  BeoleslM  in  Cbristo  gloria,  <-.jus  alavus  t'uil.  Bed  taimn  lianc  Gregorin*  timta-  nnbili- 
tatis  lineam  moribus  extulit,  pro  bis  aetlba*  deooravlt,  Dentque,  ut  post  in  propatnlo  rlaiuii, 
nun  sine  magna  quodam  pxaeagio  tab;  sort  it  us  eat  nooaen.    Ghregorius  uatnque  ex  Gmcoeloqulo 

in   nostra   lingua    violator,    sen   vidians  snnat.       Be  ♦•  t «■  ni in    vera   vi^ilavit    silii.    <luui    divinitt 

tnhanendo  pmeeptis,  laudabiliter  rLdt  Vigilarlt,  <-t  BdeHbns  populis,  dum  doctrine  affluent!* 
ingenio  ola  quo  tramlte  ecsleatta  seanderenl  patefecit."  (Sauct;  Oregorii,  "/»■/•</  Omnia.  Ton.  /., 
in  I'itn,  A  urtnri  1'aulo  Diacouo,  Munacho  (Jassinenai,  n.  1,  p.  42;   Patroloff.  Lot,  l'"l.  l..\Xlr.) 

t  8ee  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  8.  Gregory  the  Great'    bv  s.  Oregon    <>t  Toon,  bis 
contemporary  :—iM>.  Hi.it.  Cap.  i.  •  by  8.  Isidore,  Lib.  Da  Tlhut,  Seek*.  Script.,  Cap.  \\rn.:  i>v 
John  the  Deacon,  /./'..  /..  Cap.  .vr//..  />■■  nt„  fit  OregorU,  by  Venerable  Bede,   /. 
Wffltt  Oentti  Anglorum,  Cap.  I.;  bv  Pope  Hadrian  I..  Ad  Wpueoi  ran,  I'll..  0 

ji.  1 1 ) ! 7  -,  and  by  inanv  others  mentioned  in  B.  Oregorii  Papiu,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I. ,  p.  487— 500 ; 
Fatroloy.  Lat.,'  Vol.  LXXV. 
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tendom,  has  been  styled  "Magnus"  as  well  as  "8unct< 
Scripture,  oratory,  theologies]  lore,  and  governing  powers  of 
the  highest  order,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  this  great 
Benedictine,  in  such  unusual  proportions  as  to  have  lifted  him 

far  above  the  level  of  distinguished  men.  He  shines  even  at 
this  day,  through  the  haze  of  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  with 
a  radiance  specially  his  own.  Breadth  of  mind,  benevolence, a 
Large  heart,  a  certain  magnificence  combined  with  true  humility, 
a  stubborn  will,  joined  to  a  gracious  courtesy  and  tenden 
of  manner — a  Patriarchal  Sovereign  Pontiff,  seated  on  the  Chair 
of  Peter,  and  ruling,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  day,  a  crumbling 
world — such  a  picture  as  this  is  presented  to  the  imagination 
when  the  name  of  (Gregory  the  Great  is  brought  before  the  mind.* 

Born  in  the  midst  of  Splendour  and  wealth,  with  a  brilliant 
career  open  to  him,  it  seemed  little  probable  that  the  accom- 
plished son  of  Silvia  would  throw  up  the  charms  of  life,  and 
embrace  poverty  and  the  Cross. 

The  very  society  into  which  he  was  cast,  held  out  great  temp- 
tations to  a  young  man  of  parts  and  of  ambition.  lie  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  City  of  Rome,  an  office  of  high  dignity, 
and  offering  every  inducement  which  station,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence could  hold  out  for  making  the  best  of  this  world,  and  for 
enjoying  the  honours  which  it  lavishes  in  such  profusion.! 
Many  men,  like  S.  Benedict,  or  S.  Anthony,  or  8.  Basil,  have 
broken  with  the  world  before  it  has  placed  them  in  position  ; 
many  men,  after  they  have  tried  it  and  found  it  fail,  have  dedi- 
cated their  declining  years  to  the  service  of  their  Master, — but 
few  indeed  there  are,  who,  like  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
very  flush  and  high-tide  of  popularity,  when  their  blood  was 
warm  with  passion,  when  the  world  was  dangling  its  charms 
before  their  eyes,  have  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  thrown  up 
all  its  gifts,  and  in  poverty  and  subjection,  have  been  content, 
indeed  have  been  overjoyed,  to  give  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
serve  Christ  crucified,  in  holocaustic  love  and  blind  obedience.} 


•  .uly  tendencies  point  to  his  future: — "  Diaeiplinii  rero  liberalfbua,  hoc  eel  mnuu- 
tica,  rhetoric*  dialectic*,  itaapuerp  est   Institutue,  nl  quamvis  ••(>  tempore  Borerenl  edhaa 
Etomte  studia  litteramm,  t*tuen  uulll  in  orbe  ipsa  seoundus  esse  putaretur.    luerat  el  In 
adhuc   state  maturum  jam  atudium  adharere  scilicet    majornm  diotis;  el   si   quid   diguam 
potuissel  auditu  percipere,  nun  seguiter  obliTtonl  tradere,  sed  ten*ol  potius  nil 
meudare :  haurleDatque  jam  tunc  sitlbundo  doctrinae  fluenta  pectore,  qnas  po*1   ©ougnienti 
tempore  melllto  gutture  eruotaret.     Hie  lu  aunis  adolescentiie  (in  quibus 
sseculi  ingredi)   Deo    ocapit  dei  re,  ft    ;i«l    supernal  vita-  patriani    tot 

anhelare."    (8.  Gregorii  Papas.  Opp,  Omnia,  T<>m.  I.   in  File,  .inctorc  Paulo  Diacono,  a.  2, 
./.>;/.  L.it.,  PM.  lxx  r.) 

t  Ami  Indeed  tin-  world  had  SON*  t  tint   even  mi  him.     Hear  John  (not  Paul 

dum  conversions  sua)  gratiamlongius  protrahene,  tntiasae  Chriato  ramulaturum  )• 
si  sni>  pnstorla  arbani  habltu  mundo  specie  tonus  serviret,  eceperunt  mu 
ejnsdom  satculi  cut  :  Itaul  Don  jam,  sunt  proposuerat,  specie 

tux  el    mi  nic"      (8.  Gregorii  Papa,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita 
I.,  n.  4,  /-.  84— « 

|The  following  shews  what  Gregory  might  hare  been  In  G»  worM :— "  QuJd  in  hae  empBe- 
simati  nobis  roluit;  conjiciturtamenexmoruni  pro 
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And  this  is  what  Gregory  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  Voice 
of  Grace,  in  the  prime  of  manly  life.  And  greatly  did  the 
Roman  people  wonder  at  him,  when  they  beheld  their  former 
Prefect,  who  had  paraded  the  streets  in  rich  silks  covered  with 
sparkling  gems,  humbly  going  his  way  in  the  penitential  sack- 
cloth of  a  simple  monk.* 

He  was  a  select  soul  from  the  very  first.  Probably  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother  that  he  learnt  to  love  God 
in  tender  childhood.  The  vision  of  the  Unseen  World  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  him  some  considerable  time  before 
he  made  his  irrevocable  step.  Christ  had  chosen  him  out  for 
His  own,  and  at  length  the  Voice  spoke  so  strongly,  and  the 
attraction  became  so  great,  that,  breaking  through  all  pretexts, 
he  gave  himself  over,  in  poverty  of  life,  to  serve  his  Saviour. 
Paul  the  Deacon  says  that — "  in  his  youthful  days,  when  young 
men  are  accustomed  to  enter  the  world,  Gregory  began  to  serve 
God  devoutly,  and  to  yearn  with  all  his  might  after  the  life 
which  is  above."t 

The  Saint  seems  to  be  speaking  of  himself,  when  he  says,  in 
his  book  of  Morals  : — 

"  And  because  they  [holy  men]  contemn  all  transitory  things,  they  do  not 
experience  the  licentious  familiarities  of  the  thoughts  springing  therefrom. 
For  their  desh-es  are  fixed  upon  their  eternal  country  alone,  and  loving  none 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  they  enjoy  a  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and 
hence  it  is  said  with  justice  ■  which  buildeth  desolate  places  for  themselves.' 
For  *  to  build  desolate  places'  is  to  banish  from  the  heart's  interior  the  stir- 
rings of  earthly  desires,  and  with  single  aim  at  the  eternal  inheritance  to 
pant  in  love  of  inward  peace.  Had  he  not  banished  from  himself  all  the 
risings  of  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  who  said,  ■  One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  V  Far  from  the  tumult  of  earthly  things  he  had  sought  a 

singular  and  perfect  retreat  in  a  quiet  mind,  wherein  he  should  see  God  the 
more  clearly,  in  proportion  as  he  saw  Him  alone  with  himself  also  alone."J 

juris  peritia,  judicii  inatuiitat<\  sticnuitatr.  \i  imlefessa  In  laborious  ct  negotiis,  deaJqtM  el 
tot  tantisque  animi  dotfbtU  quibus  uuigis  c|iiani  purpura:  Hplfinlorc  i»r:rfuljj<-bjit,  emu  nptimi 
protons  partes  oinui's  obittiee."  (S.  Oregon!  1'apa-,  <>i>i>.  Omnta,  Zbm.  /.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejiut  aoriptU 
adornata.  Lib.  I.,  n.  4,  p.  251 ;   I'atrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  LXX  V.) 

*  "  Kt  qui  ante  serico  contextu  ac  geinmis  micnntibuH  ■otttna  ti.it  per  orbem  prooedere 
trabeatus,  post  vili  uoutectus  teguiine,  miuistrabat  pauper  ipse  pauperibus."  (Ibidem,  Auctore 
Paulo  Uiacono,  n.  4,  p.  \:\.) 

t  S.  Gregorii  Papse,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  Auctore  Paulo  DiftCono,  ».  2.  j>.  4:i  j  PairotOff. 
Lat.,  Vol  LXX  V.  Again:— "  Post ca  taiiicn  pins  1'rator,  cum  ml  iuwis  aniini  M tneiu  BXplol  *N 
scrutarique  snipe  cousuevisset,  animadvert  it  tandem,  oouectl  lumiin-  illuslratu*,  iimlita  MTftai 
sa-culiiris,  cunsiietiidiue  devinctum  mtudiqiM  blunditiis  iintituin,  in  ipeia  rettnqaendia  mofM 
neetere,  neqiie  corpore  tantum,  nt  DalaO  putavi  rat,  led  ipso  mentis  ailectu  in  M  •<  iiln  ri-tiurri." 
(Ibidem,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata,  Lib.  I.,  iu  5,  p.  252.) 


t  "  At  contra  sancti  viri,  quia  nibil  litijus  uiuiidi  iiptiH  nut,  nnlliH  DroeoJ  <1ubio  in  oorde 
tumultibu.H  pn-muntur  ;  OmttM  i|iiipp«-  inonlinatos  d<-si<(<-riurum  motus  a  culiili  OOrdU,  maun 
aaucra  considerations  cjieiunt,  et  ()iiia  tiansitnria  euneta  deepleltwt,  61   bis  MMOentea  OOgtttr 


tiouuui  insnb'iitias  noil  patiuntur.  Solam  nann|ue  atcinain  patiiain  appelant  j  et  <|iiia  null: 
bujus  iminili  diligunt,  magna  mentU  t in ikj u i  1 1 i t :i I «-  prrt'riiuiitur.  I'mie  reetC  ilieilur:  '/'"' 
(iiiiiiniiii  .sii.i  aottmoiaae  Sontudinea  quippe  nalfleare,  eel  ■  aecreto  cordis  terrauornm  deslderi- 
onus,  tumult uk  expeUere.  et  una  Intentions  asternae  patriae  In  amorem  Lntlmce  quletia  eubelare. 
An  non  eunetoa  a  ee  cogltationum  tnmullna  expalenu  qnl  dtcebat,  ke.  1  .     .      A  tumnltn 

it  rum  n  mponiliiiin  magnum  queiiidaiu  seceHSiuu  peticial  ojuil  ■lain  nu  nlciii,  in  qua  taut  <>  pun  us 
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Here  is  the  explanation  of  that  yearning,  expressed  with 
such  overpowering  sadness  in  so  many  letters,  sermons,  and 
writings  of  the  Saint,  after  he  had  been  drawn  from  the  repose 
of  monastic  life  into  the  turbulent  sea  of  ecclesiastical  politics. 
It  was  not  idleness  he  sought,  nor  was  it  even  peace — in  the 
sense  in  which  the  world  understands  that  word ;  but  it  was 
the  peace  which  the  world  does  not  understand,  and  cannot 
give.  Gregory's  one  desire  was  after  Christ.  He  wished  to 
"  see  Him  alone  with  himself  alone."  He  only  sought  peace, 
because  peace  was  a  condition  of  vision — because  the  more  all 
his  faculties  were  at  rest  from  worldly  tumult,  so  much  the  more 
clearly  would  he  behold  his  Saviour.*  It  was  a  yearning  inde- 
scribable which  possessed  him,  after  the  one  real  Object  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  heart  of  man.  Gregory  from  boyhood 
experienced  that  innate  craving  after  a  larger  light,  a  brighter 
world,  and  more  satisfying  joy  than  crumbling  earth  could  offer 
him. 

His  dread  of  being  inveigled,  and  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
come  out  in  these  words  : — 

"I  then  [when  at  Constantinople]  detailed  in  your  ears  [Bishop  Leander] 
all  that  displeased  me  in  myself,  since  for  late  and  long  I  declined  the  grace 
of  conversion,  and  after  that  I  had  been  inspired  with  a  heavenly  affection, 
I  thought  it  better  to  be  still  shrouded  in  the  secular  habit.  For  though  I 
had  now  disclosed  to  me  what  I  should  seek  of  the  love  of  things  eternal, 
yet  long-established  custom  had  so  cast  its  chains  upon  me,  that  I  could  not 
change  my  outward  habit :  f  and  while  my  pmpose  still  compelled  me  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  this  world  as  it  were  in  semblance  only,  many  influ- 
ences began  to  spring  up  against  me  for  caring  for  this  same  world,  so  that 
the  tie  which  kept  me  to  it  was  now  no  longer  in  semblance  only,  but  what 
is  more  serious,  in  my  own  mind.  At  length  being  anxious  to  avoid  all  these 
inconveniences,  I  sought  the  haven  of  the  monastery  and  having  left  all  that 
is  of  the  world,  as  at  that  time  I  vainly  believed,  I  came  out  naked  from  the 
shipwreck  of  human  life. "J 

T)«-iun  corticnt.  <i'i:uito  hunc  ctim  Be  solo  solum  inveniret."  (S.  QrajpKrM  Papa?,  Opp.  Omnia. 
Zfem.  /..  MoruHmm  1AK  IV.  in  dp.  ///.  B.  Job,  Cap.  XXX.  [Vet.  XXXIvX  „.  58, p.  668;  Palrolog. 
LaL.  Vol.  /,.Y.\  r.) 

*  For  example  tec  some  of  Ms  letter*.    Writing  to  Tbeoottata,  the  emperor's  sister,  he  says  : 

— "  Altft  ellim  quietis  me;e  gaadia  penliili.  et    intus   eonuens.  a-  :  in*  videor.      I'nde 

dm  a  eouditoria  mel  mete  loon  ezpolaan  deploro,  Oooabar  namque  qaotldie  extra  mandtua, 
extra  earnam  fieri,  annate  phantaamata  eorporla  ab  ooolia  mentis  ablgere,  et  auperna  gaadia 
[noorporallter  Tiderei  el  nun  aotum  roeibna  aed  medullia  cordis  ad  Dei  Faciem  adlielans,  dice- 
bam:   TXbi  dixit  eurmmm :  Quarivi  iiiltnm  tuum  :   Vnltum  tuum,  Domine,  rtquiran    ■/'-.   \  \ 

s.  Gregorii.  Opp.  Omnia,   Tom,   III..   Kpiatolarum  Lib.  /..  fad 
rHMralef.  /"<■    »'"'•  I. XX  I'll.    Seealso  KMet  VL,p  VIL,  ad  Anastatium  Kpitcopnm, 

XXL,  p.    161  /..  ;..   480;  EpUL  XXX.,  p.  483; 

Wpt*.  xi.iu..i>.  mi 

t  ••  Dudnm  te.  (rater  beatiaaime.  In  OonetantlnopoUtaaa  orbe  eoj  im  me  Utte 

pedis  epoetoMeai  reeponaa  oonatringarent,  el  te  illue  tnjnneta  mo  eausis  fld«-i  Viaigntbnrum 
legatio  perdnxiaeet,  omr*  in  tula  aurtbua,  qned  mlhi  de  me  dlapuoebat,  exp  un  din 

longeque  oonreratoali  gratiam  dlatatt,  et  ptntqnam  ooBlest)  sum  deeiderlo  afflatus  wtimnMl 
habit  u  ooDtegrmelioa  putavi.    apertebator  enim  mitaljan  de  Bternttatta  amo 
■edinoltta  me  eooaoetudo  deTinxerat,  ne  extartorem  enltnm  mntarem." 
Opp.  Omnia,  Totn.  I.,  Moralium  Libri,  Hputtta  MtawHa,  <'-i/'.  I..  />.  Ml  :  Pa*n  I 

%  "  Cuimine    adhue    me    OOajeial     animus    pnesenti    uninilo    quasi    spei  ie    team    Meal 
i-iipeiunt  multa  i-outra  me  evejusdem    tumuli  eui.i  •  .  lit    iir  eo  Jam  non  - 

quod  est  KraYiaa,  mante  retinerar.    Qna  tanem  ennota  sollicite  fugiens,  portum 

petti,  et  relutit.  qua  muudt  sunt,  ut  lrusti.i  turn,  miluli,  ex  hnjus  vita.-  uaufragio  nudus  evaai." 

(Ibidem.) 
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What  greatly  inflamed  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  the  life  of 
S.  Benedict,  the  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  How  minutely 
and  deeply  he  had  studied  that  life,  is  evident  from  his  "  Dia- 
logues;" and  he  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
acquired  from  his  dear  familiar  friend  Constantine,  the  successor 
of  S.  Benedict  at  Cassino,  the  information  therein  contained.* 
Then  he  had  earnest  conversations  with  Valentinian  of  the 
Lateran  monastery  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  with  Hon- 
oratus,  the  Abbot  of  Subiaco  ;  and  his  various  works  show  how 
his  ear  had  been  attuned  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Holy 
Rule.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  thousands  of  saints 
which  this  Order  has  given  to  the  Church,  there  is  not  one  man 
who  more  exquisitely  fulfils  in  his  own  example  those  profound 
instructions  given  by  S.  Benedict  regarding  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Abbot.f  Gregory  the  Great  sitting  on  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  legislating  for  the  Universal  Church,  prudently, 
lovingly,  and  supremely  governing,  is  simply  the  Benedictine 
Abbot  transferred  to  the  Pontifical  throne — is  simply  an  expres- 
sion in  the  life,  of  that  greatness  and  that  sanctity  which  flow 
from  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  Patriarch  of  Western  Monk  s. 

The  precise  year  in  which  Gregory  abandoned  his  high  posi  * 
tion  in  the  world,  is  uncertain — probably  in  515.J  He  would 
then  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life.  He,  like  all  Church  heroes, 
did  not  act  by  halves  :  what  he  did,  he  did  earnestly.  His  vast 
possessions  ceased  to  please  him.  The  deep  love  and  respect 
entertained  towards  him  by  the  Roman  people  had  no  effect 
upon  his  heart.  He  threw  aside  his  jewelled  silks  ;  divested 
himself  of  all  his  estates  ;  and  entered  the  splendid  liberty  of 
monastic  life.  0,  the  joy  of  shaking  off  the  world,  and  breath- 
ing freely  in  the  open  air  of  the  house  of  God,  and  with  ready 
unincumbered  wing,  flying  towards  the  sweet  Rest  of  the  vision 
of  the  Great  Supreme  !$ 

*"Vix  quidctn  annum  vigcHimurn  attijjerat,  cum  frcquentihus  eollocutionibiis  ;i  b.ato 
Constantino,  .S.  BenedJetl  diseipulo.  cjusque  in  munustcrii  U—tllTHlril  regtmlne  ■UCCeMOre.  <|iii 
anno  otretter  80,  supra  900,  obnaac  legltar,  .jam  omnia  panta  qua-  de  eodem  s.  BenedictO  aeripeH 
tutu  l,ii>.  II..  Dtfttogorum  perfects  dKUeerai,  nt  ipse  Gregoriua  testatum  reltquit  in  laudati  liini 
Dialog,  pnemttone;  onde  Intelligaa qua  fuerinl  noWliasuai  liujua  jnvenis  studia."  (8.  tfregoril 
Papce,  "/'/'•  "miiia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  ■  a,  4x.,  n.  5,  p.  iwi  \  Patrotog.  Lat..  Vol,  L2  1  r.) 

t  ''  De  eodem  argumcntn,  scilicet  da  B.  I5i-nedicti  vita.  frequenter  attain  *■*»!  1«»<| tti  snlehat  <'inn 
Vali-iitiniano  qui  annis  multis  mnunstcrio  I,ateian<-iiM  pra-fuit  :  cum  BtmpMoto,  <|iii  8.  Ih-ncdicti 
eongregattooea  post  enim  tertius  rexit;  ct  cum  Honorato,  qn  BuMaeenel  Bjonaetei io  pi  ajanl  ; 
jamqiie  tunc  ad  arctioris  et  perfections  vit»  proposituin  acceudi  videbatur."  (Ibidem,  ex  ejus 
scrij>tia  adorruita,  n.  5,  p.  252.) 

%  "  Ut  vero  quantum  lioebit  assignenms  quo  tempore,  quart  estate  Oregorlne  meaaehaai 

imlucrit,  id  factum   subodortfrnur   peak)   poet  aubeorlp  Mm    Laurentii    eaotiouem   de  mttprt 
num.  :t -.  hoc  est,  anno  575,  cum  quadragenerio  quinque  anuis  easel  minor.''    (S.  Grcjjorii  Papa}, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  tfw  saiptis  odornata,  n.  '  /<.  159 ;   Patrolog.  L»t.,  VoL  U  I  V,  | 
$  Truly,  he  says:— -'When- the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  la  Liberty T"     BpeeJdngol 
■  ofriohea.  be  aaya:— "Bed  quia  omnia  ambieoa  timere  iodleem  aolnlt,  «v    dm  rite 

Kiihtractiis.  a<l  judiccm   iiudus  vadit.      Oui   tamen   iniquo  ad    reti  ibutinnem   minus   e«1    quod   in 
aabeeqnena  pona  eruoiatur,  si  in  bae  saltern  rita  libei  >  lae  i-  rmittltur.    Bed  nulla  eat  (lb* 

in  culpa,  ipiia  script  urn  <-st:   fhi  tptrUm  Domini,  Brt   Mbertaa  [9  Oar.,  III.,  VI.)    id  pier |n-> 

perversa?  mentl  ipaa  aua  culpa  fit  pcBna."    {Ibidem,  Tom.  L,  Moralium  Lib.  XV., Cap.   A  A 
Job,  Cap.  AA7.  (  Pel  XL),  a.  *,  p.  084.) 
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The  us.-  which  Gregory  made  of  his  wealth  shows  ihe  attrac- 
tion of  his  heart.     He  established  and  endowed  six  Ben  sdictine 

monasteries  in  Sicily.      He  converted   his  paternal   palace  into 

an  abbey,  and  the  remainder  of  his  goods  he  distributed  amoi 
the  poor.     I  Caring  t lms  disposed  of  all  the  world  oonld  lavish, 
with  a  light  heart  lie  entered  the  seventh  monastery,  that  of 

Andrew's  (now  called  S.  Gregory's),  near  the  Coliseum,  and, 
naked,  was  clothed  with  the  love, grace, and  intimate  friendship 
of  Jesus  Christ  Such,  once  more,  was  the  influence  of  the 
monastic  principle  on  the  career  of  a  man  of  broad  mind  I 
geneioue  tender  heart.  Thus  did  the  cords  of  Adam  and  the 
chains  of  grace  bind  and  lead  captive,  as  a  prisonerof  Christ,  the 
greaJ  governor  of  Rome — the  admired  of  the  people,  and  Ihe 
representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  families  of  the 
State.* 

He  looked  forward  to  the  reward,  and  to  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance.    He  says — 

••  Whosoever  being  urged  by  the  Incflomonl  of  Divine  love*  has  forsaken 
all  that  he  possessed  here,  shall  doubtless  attain  sieve  [in  beeves]  to 

height  of  judicial  power]  that  he  may  then  COme  M  judge  in  company  with 
the  Judge,  who  now  by  consideration  of  the  Judgment  chastises  himself  with 
voluntary  poverty.  For  hence  it  is  that  it  is  said  by  Solomon  concerning  the 
spouse  of  Holy  Church  :  'Her  husband  is  honourable  In  the  gates,  when  he 
sitteth  among  the  senators  of  the  land.'f    Hence  Isaias  pa  Lord  will 

enter  into  Judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  people.'  J    Hence  Truth  proclaims  # 
these  same  ancients  now  no  longer  servants  but   friends  :    'I  wil! 
call  you  servants;  but  I  have  called  you  friends.'^     And  the  ]\<almi>t  regard- 
ing the  same  saith  :  '  lint  to  me  thy   friends,  O  God,  are   made  exceed; 
honourable/!    And  whilst  he  beheld  their  loftiness  of  mind,  and  bow 

trod  down  with  the  bed  Of   the    foot    the    gfcvj   of   the    world,    he    fl 

added  i  •ThenrprmdpaHty  b  exceedingly  strengttiened  t*  And  that  1 

not  thmk  that  they  be  few,  who  we  learn  thusadva:  ••  summit 

of  sues  Ugh  perfection,  he  thereupon  added  1  I  will  remember  them,  and 
they  shall  be  multiplied  above  me  sand.1  For  ai  many  jHTsons,  then,  as  now 

wittingly  abase  themselves  for  the  love  of  the  Truth,  so  many  lamps  shall 
then  blase  forth  ho  the  Judg  ' 


■a:  ut  i<>< 

'  M-pti  11111111   ml: 

a<l  viituiii  (|iiol 

mbcuIo  iiiiiitimii   i'                         1  r.hn.H  propriia  m>x  in  Sicilia  nHNMM- 
luitui  ill.. mm  Ifinporiiiii                                                                           •/>•  /•). 
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With  what  ardour  Gregory  put  his  "  heel  on  the  glory  of  flu 
world,"  and  with  what  earnestness  he  gave  himself  over  to  the 
rigours  of  a  penitential  life,  and  with  what  great  results  his 
saintly  example  was  crowned,  come  out  clearly  in  the  history 
of  his  monastic  career.  The  severity  of  his  penances  suggests 
the  sternness  of  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  mountain  cave.  Indeed, 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  austerities,  that  at  one  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Continuous  prayer,  contemplation,  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  rigorous  fasts  (being  content 
with  a  few  legumes),  at  length  told  upon  his  constitution  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  often  swooned  away ;  and  finally,  had 
to  give  up  fasting  altogether.  So  much  was  his  system  shaken 
by  the  violence  with  which  he  trod  upon  the  hVsh,  that  he  never 
wholly  recovered  himself;  and  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.*  Very  possibly  it  was  that  same  in- 
domitable energy  which  made  him  so  uncompromising  with 
self-seeking,  which  in  the  issue  carried  him  to  the  supreme 
height  of  Divine  love,  and  made  him  fit,  after  having  broken 
self,  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  Universal  Church.f 

Nor  was  his  silent  monastic  life  without  its  aspirations  after 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  did  not  want  for  sympathy 
with  his  kind.  All  that  was  beautiful  and  of  good  reporl  found 
its  way  to  his  heart,  and  was  purified  and  elevated  by  coming 
in  contact  with  his  exalted  mind.  Walking  through  the  market- 
place, he  was  arrested  by  the  graceful  forms  and  pure  faces  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  boys:  They  at  once  became  associated  in  his 
mind  with  something  divine.  "  Those  who  have  angelical  coun- 
tenances," he  said,  "  ought  to  be  the  companions  of  the  angels 
in  heaven."  X  He  could  not  endure  the  thought  that* such  beau- 
tiful creations  should  be  corrupted  by  pagan  vice,  and  be  lost 
for  ever.  He  obtained  permission  to  leave  S.  Andrew's  and  to 
undertake   the   perilous  mission   of  converting    their  distant 


arenam  mnltiplimhnntur.     Quot  itaque  nunc  pro  amore  veritatis  sese  libenter  liumiliant.  t"t 
tunc  iu  judicio  lampades  coruscaut.     Dicatur  igttur  recto:  Lampat  oontempta  apudeoattat 
<iiritum,parata  ad  tempus  statutum,  quia  uniuMuJueque  JuetJ  ant  ma  vHut  aojecta  oontemnttur 

cum  degens  iuferius  gloriam  uon  habet,  sed  adunrabilis  cernitur  dum  destine  r  fulget."    ( Ibidem, 

*  "  Non  solum  orationi  et  contemplationi  ab  ipso  monastics  pala^strre  in^icssu  totuni  sc 
dedit  Qregorlua,  aed  etlam  abetinentlte,  JrjunUa,  anieqne  poanitontue  operibus,  qua  lacroruw 
libroruiB  ieotione  m  mwdltatfone  oondieBat,  It*  Oeditoa  erat,  at,  <l<-i»iii t :i t <»  atomacho  el  affllcta 
vaictiidine,  brcvi  mnrituriis  rktoretor.  Keqne  laincii  frequentoa  morbi  suadere  potueranl  u1 
de  taut  a  vita-  aeperitato  aHquantuluna  li-init  t  «-r<-t .  Cibuaejna  legumlna  <  runt  qua  Rllrii  mater 
eodem  forte  elbe  vietitans  suppeditabat  et  parabat."  (8.  Gregorii  Papa),  "/-/>.  Oautto,  Tutu.  I., 
in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata.  Lib.  I.,  n.  3,  p.  263;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  LXX  V.) 

t  "Iude  contractus,  ipso  teste,  molestissimus  morbus  quern  mediei  ■jneopen.  sen  \  itatiuiu 
incisionem  vocaut ;  qua  laboraus  '  crebris  augustiis  per  lioiaruin  inonniita,  ad  exlttm  DtO> 
perare'  putabatur."     (Ibidem.) 

t  "  Cum  QregOflua  in  foro  venales  conspexisset  puerus  nuper  ex  Britannia  a<lv,  <tos 
egregla  forma,  eandido  oorpore,  ipso  etiam  capjUamento  liwlgoee,  lotorrogavil  qua  ei  gente 
essent.  angloeeaee  reiponaum  eat  ad  quod,  '  Bane.'  Inqult,  'nam  el  angeueam  babonl  bclem 
et  talcs  Augelomn  in  coslli  decel  eaae  ooneortea.'  "    (s.  Oregoril  Papas,  Opp,  Qaiaia,  Tm,  J.,  in 

Vita,  ex  ejtu  scriptis  adornata,  n.  5,  p.  264 ;  Palroloa,  Lai,  Vol  LXX  V.) 
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Wand.*     II''  had  already  pr<  thr lays  upon   hi>  .]« »nr- 

ney,  when  the  Roman  people  wore  made  acquainted  with  trifl 

departure.    They  were  In  despair.    They  looked  upon  his  loss 

■    poblic  calamity.    They  o  I   thai    his    pfeeonoo 

amongst  them  was  intimately  bound  np  with   tin*  safety  <>f  the 

Stat.' ami  tli»>  prosperity  of  the  Chnrch.    They  honied  to 
Pope,  and  oried  out  with  terrified  \ .-•  ice  (terribili  voce) :  "Holy 
Father,  what  hast  thou  done  p  Thoa  hast  offended  8,  Peter, thou 

liast  destroyed  Rome  !  "f 

The  Pontiff  was  greatly  moved  by  their  yehemei 

He  reared  that  the  tumuli  would  turn  Into  sedition. 

swift    in  -  after  the  missionary  party,  and  commanded 

them  to  return.     Gfregory  like  a  true  monk  at  once  obeyed  the 
order,;  and  was  received  with  acclamation   by  the  whole  city  ; 

he  then  buried  himself  once  again  in  the  solitude  of  his  eeli 

But  lie  was  not  Buffered  to  repose.  A  man  with  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  affairs,  possessing  so  just  a  balance  of 
mind,  endowed  with  so  much  generosity  of  character  and  such 
Sacrifice  of  self,  with  such  keen  discrimination  and  such  political 
shrewdness,  was  not  destined  to  spend  all  his  days  in  the 
practice  of  contemplation.  His  experience  of  men,  Joined  to 
his  monastic  temper,  fitted  him,  in  a  singular  manner,  for  the 
'position  of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
daiiijer.fy 

Pope  Benedict  I.  drew  him  out  of  his  retreat,  and  placed  him 
over  one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  Rome  (517).  How  little 
Gregory  desired  so  great  a  distinction,  is  evident  from  his 
words  to  Bishop  Leander  : — 

"As  the  vessel  that  is  Mgfigenttj  WOOnd  is  very  often  (when  the  stt>rm 
waxes  violent)  tossed  by  th* water  OOfl  of  Mi  riwlftov  01  fix- safest  shore,  so 
iiihIit  the  cloak  of  the  Ecclesiastical  office,  I  found  myself  plunged  on  a 

«xpet«T<-  ut  in    Htitatinmiii   »n<|iitMt    v.il.i    miiiintn*   initt.r.t.     Quo  cam   neuitneai  Ire   Telle 
tip.niiin  i|in><nif    nou   .lut.it. nit   m^tnir.    ilnn 

gm  in<t  oui icdi 

i  I'upienfl  in  iihin-  jhi  miMt.'      i  Ibidem,  Amctort  Joanne  Dtacoiio,  U*>.  /..  «,  tt.  p.  7t.) 
I  v.  i..  ...  m  pi 
iiui1uimI.mii    niM-im.  i|iiiiinrit  uiit    <Uin    »«•    Milxluxit    «t    itnuil    OOOUBtMt  ;     in.  -tilt-lift   <|U«hI    BMlM 
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sudden  in  a  sea  of  secular  matters,  and  because  I  had  not  held  fast  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  monastery  when  in  possession,  I  learnt  by  losing  it,  how  closely 
it  should  have  been  held.  For  whereas  the  virtue  of  obedience  was  set 
against  my  own  inclination  to  make  me  take  the  charge  of  ministering  at  the 
holy  Altar,  I  was  led  to  undertake  that  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Church 
requiring  it,  which,  if  it  might  be  done  with  impunity,  I  should  get  quit  of 
by  a  second  time  withdrawing  myself."* 

Next  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  Papal  Nuncio,  on  a 
delicate  political  errand  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (518).  Whilst 
at  the  imperial  court,  he  conducted  himself  with  all  the  sagacity 
and  prudence  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  genuine  Benedictine.f  In  his  converse  with  earth,  he 
was  simply  working  for  heaven.  He,  like  8.  Anselm  after  him, 
like  8.  Gregory  Theologus,  like  the  Angelical,  looked  upon  the 
world,  even  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  as  a  tempest-toss* ><1 
ocean,  where  peace  and  rest  are  never  to  be  found.  The 
society  of  his  brethren,  and  the  practices  of  Benedictine 
asceticism,  formed  his  one  powerful  stay  in  the  midst  of  a 
career  which  was  so  distasteful  to  his  nature.}  Let  him  speak 
in  his  own  words  : — 

"Just  as  it  happened  then  also  when  I  was  brought  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Altai*,  this  was  brought  about  for  me  without  my  knowledge,  viz. — thai  I 
should  receive  the  mighty  charge  of  the  Holy  Order,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
be  quartered  under  less  restraint  in  an  earthly  palace,  whither  indeed  I  was 
followed  by  many  of  my  brethren  from  the  monastery,  who  were  attached  to 
me  by  a  kindred  affection.  Which  happened,  I  perceive,  by  Divine  dispen- 
sation, in  order  that  by  their  example,  as  by  an  anchored  cable,  I  might 
ever  be  kept  fast  to  the  tranquil  shore  of  prayer,  whenever  I  should  lie 
tossed  by  the  ceaseless  wavesof  secular  affairs.  For  to  their  society  I  fled  as 
to  the  bosom  of  the  safest  port  from  the  rolling  swell,  and  from  the  waves  of 
earthly  occupation;  and  though  that  office  which  withdrew  me  from  the 
monastery  had  with  the  point  of  its  employments  stabbed  me  to  death  as  to 
my  former  tranquillity  of  life,  yet  in  their  Society,  by  means  of  the  appeals 
of  diligent  reading,  I  was  animated  with  the  yearnings  of  daily  renewed 
compunction."  $ 

*  "  Quia  pnim  pleiumque  Daren  imaute  religataiu,  etiam  de  ainu  tutiaaimi  littotis  onda 
excutit.  cum  tenpeetaa  excreacit,  repente  me,  «ui>  pmtextu  ecclesiastic!  ordluis.  in  causarun 
asBCularium  pelago  reperl;  el  quieten  nouaaterli,  quia  babendo  aon  fortiter  teuuiquan  striete 

tenemla  I'm  rit.  pcidendo  cnnnovi."     (Ibitlnn,  Moralium  I.ihri,  Kpistola  Missori'i ,  <  lop,  1..  />.  111.) 

|  "  Beouti  namque  mat  era  mnltiexaao  innnaatorlo  flatnn.  luiniimm  derinctJ  eharitate, 
Queddiriua  factum  diapenaetione  conspieitur,  ui  eorum  videlicet  exeniplo  adoratioula  placi- 
<lnm  llttna quasi  anchorsB  lime  Btriugeretur,  el  don  oaoaaram  aajcularium  coatlnuatia  \<iii 
gtnibas  flnetuaret  ad  uronroa  eouaornum  Mint  mi  tutissimi  portussinum,  refugeret. 

lloriim    etgO  ennsoitio    mm    .solum   a    terreiiis   est    miinitus  inenrsilms,    \  •  in  in    etiam   ail    \ila- 

ciilcsii.s  cxcrciiia  magia  oiagisque  Buocensus."    (s.  Gregory  Papa,  Opp.  Omnia,  I'm, 
Auctore  Joanne  Diacono,  Lib.  I.,  n.  2<i— 27,  p.  72— T.\;    l'atroL>y.  Lai.,  ('</.  L.\  A  / '.) 

t  Paul  the  Deacon  speaks  (hue:— •'  HI  licet  illml  etun  minlaterium  ex  nionaaterio  abetractum 
a  pristine  quletia  vita  nuerone  ana  oceupetienta  exstinxorit.  inter  ens  taraeu  per  .sturti.>>;e  lec- 
tionia  alloquium  quotidians  aapiratlo  eompuuctiouia  enlniabat.  Horuiu  ergo  conaortlo  mm 
eolum  a  terrenla  est  muuitua  incuraibna,  reran  ettamad  eodeatia  ritcB  exercitia  nagia  nagtaque 
Buoeensua."    i  / '■«/' »'.  dnt  t,,,-,  PhuIo  Diacono,  n.  7,  p.  44 — 4.r>.) 

2  Both  Paul  the  Deacon  ami  John  the  Deaeoa  follow  8. Gregory, alnoti  arord  for  word:-- 

"Quod  ili\  ina  factum  diapenaatione  oonaptefo,  al  aorun  temper exemplo ad  oral i^  plaoidum 

litt.ua,  <|u:iHi  enoboxse  tune  reetringerer,  emu  eauaarum  aeMulariura  Lueeaaabill  Impulaa  Sue* 
tuarein.     A»l  illorum   qulppe   consortium,  relul   ad   tutissimi   portua  sinnm,  terreni  actus 
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Gregory  remained  six  years,  living  his  life  of  "  compunction," 
at  the  palace  of  Tiberius.  His  mission  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  re-established  amicable  relations  between  the  Holy 
See  and  tin*  Byzantine  Court  He  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  supple  methods  of  Eastern  politics;  and  Induced  the  Patri- 
arch Eutychius  to  retract  his  heretical  opinions  regarding  His 
resurrection  of  the  body.* 

He  then  returned  to  his  monastery  of  S.  Andrew's ;  was 
elected  Abbot  (584) ;  and,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and 
with  the  just  severity  of  one  who  remembers  that  souls  will 
tinally  be  examined  by  an  All-seeing  Judge,  he  ruled  and  guided 
his  brethren  in  the  ways  of  perfection  and  of  peace. 

In  590,  a  terrible  inundation  of  the  city  took  place  through 
an  extraordinary  rising  of  the  Tiber.f  This  visitation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pestilence,  which  decimated  the  inhabitants  and  did 
not  spare  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrew's.  Pope  Pelagius  II. 
was  himself  carried  off  by  it.  The  energy  of  Gregory  was 
roused.  He  addressed  the  people.  With  earnest  eloquence  he 
called  them  to  penance. X  He  set  on  foot  a  monster  procession  : 
the  seven  Basilicas  were  centres  of  formation ;  all  the  clergy, 
all  the  monks,  the  nuns  themselves  from  their  sacred  retire- 
ment, were  ordered  to  join  ;  widows,  married  women,  the  laity, 
and  even  tender  infants  were  not  exempt.  With  plaintive 
litany  and  many  tears,  this  vast  concourse  proceeded  to  the 
Basilica  of  our  Lady.  The  plague  was  carrying  off  as  many  as 
eighty  per  hour  at  the  very  time  of  their  intercessions.  But  if 
the  legend  be  true"  that  pilgrimage  was  not  made  in  vain.^ 
Whilst  the  city  was  thus  storming  heaven  with  prayers  and 
tears,  Gregory  cast  his  eye  towards  that  great  mausoleum,  {he 
Moles  Hadriana,  now  called  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  and 
hovering  over  it  he  saw  the  Angel  of  God  :  in  his  hand  was  the 


viiluiiiuia  flnctuaqne  fogiebami  <-t  Heal  Dbad  mi-  mitriatartui  ex  monaaterio  abstract  urn.  a 
prUtiua  qnietia  vita,  muttroM  mm  oeennationie  exatinxerat;  inter  «■•>«  taiuen  ;■■ 
lrctionis  alloqutnm,  quotidians  me  aapiratio  conipuuctionia  animabat."    (S.  <. 
Omnia,  J'xhi.  I..  Moniliitm  LUni,  h'pistola  Mtitsorut.  0*p.  /.,/>.  511;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  1.  I 

(Oftal   valiilissimis    tclnii.  But.vchlus,  cum  nn>rtc  confligwia, 

nclleni  iiiaims  atUB  t  tin  bat  coram  omnibus.  <liccns :  '  fiijiteor  quia  omnr*  in  hac  mrv  returormus. 
Poet  quasi  oathoUeae  fidei  oonfeaaiouem  defnnetua  est."  [ibidem,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Joanne 
DiMMi  /.«'<.  /.,  n.  30   p.  75.) 

t  The  data  i*  contested:  — '■  Itaquc  inuiidat in.  ilc  ijn 
Nnvcinhrc  an.  589,  Januario  sequent i  pestileutia  Pelagiuin  papam  abatulit." 

aula,  '!'.■„,.  /..  in  nta,  ex  ejus  tcriptia  adornata.  Lib.  I..  Oap,  V1L,  n.  1,  v.  ITT:  I'atroloo.  Lot., 

%  His  siiiiion  began  thas:— "  Oportat,  R  iml.nl  dagella  Del.  qua  ■ 

debuiniue,  anltem  pneeentiaet  experta  timeamua    Converstonla  Dobia  adituin  doloi  epei 
cur. lis  noatrl  daritlau  Ipaa  quam  patimur  puna  «l i -  •  aim    proplu  !..  t<  -t.  pra  • 

est  :    l'i  rii  nit  {jlitilius  usque  iid  ititiimim  {Jt)rm.,  II'..  10).     Kccc  etallim  CUUCta  |>icb.H.  cosleatia  ira> 

mnorone  peroutltur,  et  r*peutlna  siuguli  caxle  vaatantnr.    Sec  languor  mortem  pravenn 
languoria  moras,  ul  oernitis,  ma  currit.    Peronaana  qnSaqne  ante  rapttur,  qnaaa  ad 

lamenta  posnitontM  com.  trtatur."    {tbtdtm,  Awcton  Joanj 

|  "a»  Una  suppiii'atiouihiis  extfiaeoi  tMiHM  videtur  litani;c  mi  dicuntur  luajoree,  et  in 
Harei  qnotaunii  eelebrantur,  onm  ilia  qnai  in  Mdno  ante   \*<  eusloueni  Domini  " 
dicautui  minores."     (/  Mdtaft,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adurnutn.  I.il>.  /.,  m.  6,  p.  281.) 
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flashing  sword  of  destruction,  but  the  swift  minister  was  not 
drawing  it  forth  to  smite  the  people  :  God's  anger  appearel  to 
have  been  appeased,  for  he  was  sheathing  it  in  the  'scabbard.* 

The  death  of  Pelagius  turned  all  eyes  upon  Gregory.  Clergy, 
senate,  and  people,  with  unanimity  elected  him  as  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Gregory  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to  escape  so  great  an 
infliction.  He  clung  to  his  life  of  monastic  poverty  in  the  same 
way  as  a  miser  clings  to  his  bags  of  gold.f  He  did  his  best  to 
induce  the  emperor  to  refuse  to  confirm  his  election  ;  and  when 
he  found  this  plan  to  fail  him,  it  is  said  that  he  fled,  and  was 
only  discovered  through  the  supernatural  appearance  of  a  bright 
cloud  of  fire,  which  stood  over  the  place  where  he  lay  concealed. 
Finally,  he  was  constrained  to  accept  the  high  office,  and  by  the 
prudence,  patience,  and  enlightenment  of  his  policy,  earned  for 
himself  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Great."}: 

In  him  shone  especially  the  great  Benedictine  virtues  of  the 
Holy  Rule.  He  who  had  learnt  thoroughly  to  obey,  now  knew 
how  to  govern.  Humility  and  charity  were  the  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Indefatigable  industry,  wide  sympathy,  breadth  of 
view,  benignity,  and  a  marvellous  stability  of  character,  made 
him  fit  to  take  the  helm  in  rough  and  stormy  times. 

His  very  love  of  his  old  state  fitted  him  all  the  more  for  his 
new  one.  His  letters,  which  are  full  of  sighs  and  lamentations 
at  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  in  having  been  drawn  from  his 
haven  of  peace,  and  thrust  on  the  tossing  sickening  sea  of  polit- 
ical life,  speak,  by  that  very  circumstance,  of  the  Rock  on  which 
his  stability  was  built,  and  of  that  Christ  Who  was  taking  him 
by  the  hand  and  directing  him  along  his  ways.fy  Not  even 
Naziahzen  felt  the  crushing  power  of  responsibility  with  greater 

*  "Tuncferuntprope  molem  Hadriani  Tilwri  adjacentem  visum  esse  angeluin,  in  signum 
reconciliati  Numinis.  nudatum  aladium  iu  raginam  -  symbolo  nwrbum  cessaue  m 

care  voluissr:'  (S.  Gregorii  Papa-,  <>/</».  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  script  is  adornatn.  I.i>..  I., 
n.  6,  p.  280;  Fatruloy.  tat,  FoL  /..v.vr.)    Tin-  author  ilitn  goes  on,  however,  to  question  the 

Jrudenoe  of  giving  credit  to  tlic  legend.    The  silence  of  a.  Bedc,  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  of 
olin  tin-  Deacon,  tells  strongly  against  it. 

t  "  Formidabat  cnim  cclsuiu  quidcm.  et  anlimin  locum.  FA  sic  metwbat  paupertatis  sua  securi- 
Uitun  )»  nil  rt\  nicnti  avaridivites  Solent  perituras  divitias  eustodire,  ut  cjusdcm  Gregorii  [Ltb.  III., 
Dialog..    Cu/>.   XIV.).     Veruin    •emu    latibula    fuga-    prapai  aid ,   capitur,    trahit  ur.   el    ad    hcaii 

apostoli  Petri  baatlieam  dednoitnr,  Ibiqne  ad  pbntiflealia  gratia)  oHlcium  oonaecratna,  papa  Urbi 
datus  est.'    Hasc  Gregorius  Turou."    (Ibidem,  n.  8,  p.  282.) 

f'Obtinct   is   [Gregorius]  a  negotintoribwt  at  in  eratera  occultatus   cduccretur  ab   Urbe, 

atone  ita  latebrta  triduo  ee  oeenltavit,  donee  ilium  Jejnniii  el  orationlbne,  populna  Boouuraa, 

coluinna  lucis,  tertia  super  emu  uoete  colitus  eiuissa.  obtiuuit  :  qna)  uon  parvo  QOCtla  epetio  a 
suniino  cu-li  usque  ad  eundem  jpmun  tinea  recta  effulgent,  qtuereutibna  votuin  optablk  demon- 
stravit."  (S.  Gregorii  Papas,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Paulo  Iiiacono,  n.  IX  u.  48; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

$  For  instance,  bis  letter  to  Tbeoctista  is  one  example  in  point.  Observe  tlie  following  I  cry 
Ingenioua  comparison.    Speaking  of  sinners,  be  qnotea  the  verse:— '•  Deus  nuu$.  pom  wot  ut 

rotam  (Psal.  LXXXII.,  14).     Rota  miippe  ex   posteriori  (.arte  attollitur  et  in  antcrioi  ibus  cadii. 
Posteriora  autem  nobis  sunt   bona  pnesentis   muiuli,    qna)    reltnqntmue;    antcriura   \< iro 
icteiua  et  pel  maiicnt  ia.  a«l  qua-  voeamur,  Paulo  attestaute.  qui  ait:    Q.u<r  retro  ObtUus,  in 
mint  priora  me  extending  (Phil,  II I..  \:\).     Peccator  ergo  cum  in   pWBQUnti  vita   profeOerit,  «n    rotl 
ponitur;  quiaiu  anterioribus  councils,  ex  poatertoriboa  elevator.     Nam  cum  in   hao  vita 
riam  percipit  quam   relinquit.  ab  ilia  eadit  qua-   post    lianc  reoit."     (S.  Gregorii    Papa),    "//'• 
Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Kpistidanim  Lib.  I.,  Indict.  IX..  E/iixt.  V.,  />.  i:>o ;    Patrolog.   Lot..  Vol.  I.X  \  ill.) 
See  also  tbe  words  beginning:—"  Duni  contemplationis  dulecdincm  alte  describitis,  i  BtU 
mihi  geiuituiu  reuovastis,  4ie."    (Ibidem.) 
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acutenesB,  nor  would  even  the  Angelical  himself  have  suffered 
much  more,  had  such  an  office  finally  been  forced  upon  him. 
The  high  saints  of  God  have  pierced  BO  fax  into  the  Unseen 
Kingdom,  that — to  use  the  words  spoken  of  Holy  Benedict  by 
this  Pontiff — to  them  the  greatest  glory  of  the  world  is  but  as  a 
"  dried-up  flower." 

And  it  must  be  confessed  Gregory  was  called  to  role  in  days 
of  great  difficulty  and  complication.  The  clergy  were  in  schism. 
The  Lombards,  who  were  filled  with  all  the  traditionary  cruelty 
of  the  Arians,  looked  upon  the  Roman  Church  as  their  natural 
enemy.  The  emperors,  always  too  weak  to  afford  any  assistance, 
were  always  strong  enough  to  try  and  paralyze,  and  interfere* 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  swollen  with  the  vanity  which 
grows  from  being  near  a  throne,  was  aiming  at  a  title  which 
implied  universal  jurisdiction,  and  which  was  liable  to  create  a 
schism  between  the  East  and  West.  Africa  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Donatists  ;  Arianism  poisoned  the  whole  of  Spain  ;  Ei in- 
land had  sunk  into  idolatry  ;  Gaul  was  desolated  by  simony 
and  social  strife  ;  whilst  the  East  was  ravaged  by  the  conquer- 
ing ambition  of  restless  tribes.  Gregory,  looking  ifpon  this  vast 
and  turbulent  ocean — as  he  always  calls  the  world,  could  find 
no  green  spot  on  which  to  rest  his  eye.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  terrors  of  his  day,  that  he  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come  upon  him.f 

Shortly  after  his  elevation  he  writes — 

"  But  because  I  being  unworthy  and  weak  have  taken  upon  me  the  old 
much  battei*ed  vessel,  for  the  waves  make  a  way  in  on  all  sides,  and  the 
rotten  planks  shattered  by  a  daily  and  vehement  tempest  tell  of  shipwreck, 
1  beseech  you  by  Almighty  God,  to  stretch  the  hand  of  your  prayere  in  this 
my  peril,  since  you  may  implore  mei*cy  ever  so  much  the  more  earnestly,  in 
proportion  as  you  also  stand  the  farther  removed  from  the  agitated  state  of 
calamity  which  we  undergo  in  this  land."! 

*  Set-  how  deeply  Gregory  feels  his  position,  and  how  graphically  lie  describes  it  to  his 
friend  bishop  Lcauder :— "  Tantis  quippe  in  hoe  loeo  hiijiiB  miimli  tinctilms  quatior,  nt  vctustaui 
ac  pntrescentem  navein,  quam  re^eiidaiu  occulta  l>ei  dispensat  ione  suscepi  ad  portnin  dlrigere 
nnllateniis  possim.  Nunc  e\  adveiso  ductus  irriiunt.  nunc  ex  latere  cuinuh  spuinosi  maris 
iiitumescuut.  nunc  a  tergO  tempestas  inseiiuitur.  Interque  luce  omnia  turbatus  OOgOt  inodo  in 
ipsain  clavuiu  ad\  ersitalein  diri^ere;  inoilo  eurvato  na\is  latere,  luinas  tluetuum  ex  oblique* 
dcelinarc.  Ingeniiaoo,  quia  sent  in  quod  uegligMlte  me  cieseit  sentina  vitiorum,  et  tempestate 
fortitcr  ob\  iante.  jainjanique  put  i  ida-  naut'iaaiuni  tabula-  sonant.  Klens  reininiscor  quod  per* 
didi  nica-  placidum  lit  tus  (piiet  is,  et  susjiirando  terrain  couspicio.  quam  tanien  reruin  ventia 
advcrsantibus  tencie  lion  i>ossum."     (Itoihin.  KfiiM    XLllL,  p.  4H7.) 

t  How  toucliin^ly  eloquent  are   not  his  last    words  in    liis  Um4    Homily  on  K/.echiel!— 

tuec  nt.  Deo  largtente,  potninius,  oonuu  voids,  francs  carieeiml,  rimati  inmiu.    Nemo  eaten  me 

reprehendat.  si  post  bane  loeutionein  cessa\  ero.  quia  sic  ut  omnes  ce  in  it  is.  nostra-  t  rihulationes 
e\eie\  ei  unt  ;   undique  uladiis  circiiintusi  sumus.  undique  imminens  mortis  peiiculum  tiineiuus. 
Alii,   detruncatis  ad    nos    nianibus  redeuiit.   aliicapti.  alii   intereinpti.  niintiantur.     Jam   I 
lin^uam  ab  expositioue  retinere.  quia  ta-det  aniiiiam  ineain  vita-   inea-.     .lam    iiullus  a  DM 
eloquii  studium   requirat.  quia  versa   in  luctum  citliara   m«-a.  et  oiiiannin   nieiim  in  vocein   th-ii- 
t i it  111.     .lam  cordis  oculus  in  mysterioriuu  discussione   non  vi^ilat.  quia  iloi  initav  it   nniin 

pra-  tattio Uiqiiando  ^leus  Peter]  tilios  pane  nutrit.  aliqiiando  tl.. 

pel  dolores  et  inunera  ad  ba-rcditatciii  perpetuaiu  ei  ndit.    Sit  itaque  gloria  oumipotent i  l>«>miiio 
nostro  Jesu  Christo.  quia  et  ivj;iiat  OUXH  Pain  in  imitate  Spiritus  sancti  Heus.  per  omnia  - 
saculorum  Amen."     (8.  Oregon!   Papa),   < 'pp.  Omnin.  Tom.  //.,   Homitiarum  in  hzechielem   1 
Homil.  A.,  n.  .'■»,  p.  1072;  Pmtrotog.  Lot..  Pol  /.A  A  I/./ 

i  "  Sed  quia  vetustam  navim  velu-menterqiie  contractain  indiirnus  ego  iiitirmusque  suscepi 
(uudique  euiiu   ductus  intrant,  et   quotidiana   ac  valida   tempestate  qtHWIf  putrida- uaufra- 
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Then  more  clearly,  in  his  Homily  on  S.  Luke  : — 

"  Of  all  which  [signs  described  by  our  Lord]  some  we  see  already  accom- 
plished, others  we  dread  to  be  upon  us  nigh  at  hand.  For  we  see  already 
that  nation  rises  up  against  nation,  and  that  the  push  and  press  of  them  has 
settled  upon  the  lands  woi-se  in  our  own  times  than  we  read  in  records.  That 
earthquakes  overwhelm  countless  cities,  ye  know  how  often  we  have  heard 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  endure  pestilences  without  pause,  but 
signs  in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stains  we  do  not  at  all  as  yet  see  manifestly  ; 
but  that  even  these  things  are  not  far  off,  we  collect  from  the  mere  change  of 
the  atmosphere  already,  though  before  Italy  was  given  up  to  be  smitten  by  the 
sword  of  a  Gentile  foe,  we  beheld  tiery  ranks  in  the  heavens,  the  very  blood 
itself  of  the  human  race,  which  was  afterwards  spilt,  streaming,"* 

Though  Gregory  looked  upon  the  end  of  the  world  as  not  far 
off,  he  acted  as  though  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
to  do  his  best  to  bring  chaos  into  order.  His  special  character- 
istics seem  to  have  been  the  wide  compass  of  his  vision,  and 
the  versatility  of  his  political  resource.  He  appears  as  if  creat" 
ed  to  be  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  to  rule  the  world.  His 
vast  correspondence  shows  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry.  His  conflicts  with  the  emperor  Maur- 
ice ;  his  firmness,  yet  true  dignity,  based  upon  the  humility  of 
the  Cross,  in  his  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  John  the 
Faster  ;  f  his  diplomatic  address  in  mediating  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Byzantine  Court,  are  sufficient  to  prove  him  most 
able  in  his  conduct  of  affairs.  Then,  his  services  to  freedom,  in 
loosening  the  hold  of  Eastern  despotism  on  the  West ;  his  en- 
lightened and  civilizing  treatment  of  the  Franks  and  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  and  his  enterprizing  temper,  which  carried  his  Inter- 
est into  far-distant  lands,  and  bore  the  torch  of  Truth  amidst 
the  dark  forests  and  idolatries  of  paganism  and  superstition, 
speak  loud  for  the  real  greatness  and  breadth  of  his  truly  Roman 
mind.}    Who  so  free  from  littleness  as  he,  who  secured  to  the 

«ium  tabula*  sonant).  per  oinnipoteiiteiu  Drum  rOgO,  111  hoc  inihi  pcriculn  oral  i. mis  1 1 1 : i •  minium 
porrigUS,  i|uia  et    tanto   enixius    potest  i»  evoiaie,  quanta   el    a    eoulusione    1 1  ibulat  ioniini,  qUM 

in  liat:  tcna  patiiiuu-,  longius  statia."  (s.  Oregoril  Paps  .  "/'/>■  Omnia,  Tom,  in.,  EpietoUmm 
Lib.  L,  indict,  /.v.,  JMat  /('.,  a<l  Jotmm »<  fepfseoman  Oonetam tUiopoHtanum ,  ii.  M7;  Patrotog,  Cot, 

Vol.  LXXVII.) 

*  "  Kxuuibus  pro tee to  omnibus  alia. jam  facta  corn  i  in  us,  alia  e  proximo  venlura  form  bin  in  us. 

Nam  gentom  super  gentom  exenrgere,  eammquc  presenrai  tarrti  inelstore  plus  Jem  In  nostril 
tomporibni  eernimtui  qnani  in  Uoaieibns  legimua    Quod  terra  motus  nrbes  uiuunieras  snbrnat, 

ex  aiiis  liiumli  |>artiltus  ftcitis  qiUUU  fri-i| u«-ii ti-r  auili\  UD OS.     PeStiltfUtiaS  sine  OeSSetione  l»at  im  m. 

Bigna  vcro  In  sole,  et  luna,  ct  stellis.  adane  eperta  minlme  \  Idem  us,  sed  quia  el  mac  nun  longe 
shit,  ex  ipsa  .jam  sorts  immutationf  eolthrimus.  QuaaiTts  priusquam  [talis  goutiM  ejladlo 
rerieiida  traderetur,  Igneas  in  ecslo  aetes  rflUmus,  Ipsmn  qui  postes  huinani  generis  (ususaal 
sangulnetti  eoruscantem."    [Ibidem,  Tom,  //..  XL.  UomiUarwn  in  Bvanaelia,  Lio.  I.,  Homil  I..  ». 

1,  p.  1078;  Fatrolog.  Lot..  Vol  IS  XVI.) 

t  It  was  Gregory's  contest  with  tliis  arrogant  prelate  which  pre  rise  to  tin-  PontbY  stgntag 
himself  "  Servws  Servorum    Dei,"     (See    8.  Gregoril    Papa>,   "/'/'•   "mill".  Tom.  I.,  iii    i 
Joanne  Diacouo,  Lib.  II.,  n.  1,  ;/.  87;  I'atroUjy.  L,it..  I'.,/.  I.\  A  I  .) 

i  His  sending  f  Augustine  to  England  is  too  weD  known  to  require  mention.  Hut  possibly 
the  letters  expressing  Gregory's  Joj  at  the  result  of  the  misson  are  do)  so  familiar;  one  kx  «ms 
thus:— "Qregorius  Augusilno  episcopo   Anjlonun.     Gloria    Is  to,  ei  m  terra  paa 

hi minibus  bonce  voluntatis  (Luc.  II..  14;  Joan.  XII.)  quia  franum  truim  nti  mortiiiiin  est  fladePS 
in  terrain,  lie  solum  remnant  eolo.  eujus  niOrtC  vivimus.  cu.jus  inliriuilatc  roboraiuur.  OUjttS 
passioue  a  pussionc  eripiuiur,  eujus  umore   in    Britannia   Pratres  qna)TUnus   qU0S  i^iiorabainiiH, 
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cultivators  of  the  soil  freedom,  safety,  and  redress?  Who  so 
enlightened  as  he,  who  impressed  cipon  those  who  governed 
others,  as  a  first  rule  of  action,  that  they  should  consult  the 
liberty  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled,  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  consulting  for  themselves  ?  Who  so  pregnant  with  prin- 
ciples of  true  progress  as  he,  who  in  his  legislation  touching 
upon  slaves  gave  the  first  hint  at  that  emancipation  which  was 
afterwards  £o  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beneficent  actions 
of  modern  civilization  ? 

Even  Jews  and  pagans  were  made  to  feel  the  royal  benignity 
of  his  paternal  rule.  He  did  not  persuade  himself  that  ignor- 
ance and  sin  are  to  be  blotted  out  by  tears  and  iron.  Force 
and  hardness  were  not  elements  in  the  composition  of  his  Bene- 
dictine spirit  ;  but  large  moderation,  warmth  of  sympathy, 
genl  leness  of  management, — treating  men,  erring  men,  even  the 
obstinate  and  the  froward,  as  if  they  had  hearts  in  their  bre;; 
and  as  if  those  hearts  could  at  length  be  melted,  however  stony 
they  might  have  been,  by  the  power  of  constraining  love,  by  the 
pressure  of  sweet  humility,  by  the  magic  of  the  gentle  patience 
of  a  truly  strong  man.* 

Was  it  not  the  action  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  which  broke  the 
perversity  of  the  Donatist  schism  (594)  ?  Was  not  the  scandal 
of  the  Three  Chapters  brought  to  a  close  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Gregory  the  Great  ? 

Of  his  creative  influence  in  Sacred  art  and  song,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak.  On  the  alleged  antipathy  to  literature  of  one, 
who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  day,  was  sensitive  to  the 
graceful  and  the  beautiful,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell.  To 
be  a  Benedictine  monk  has  ever  been  to  possess  a  taste  for  the 
Classics  and  the  Scriptures.  Gregory  the  Great,  clothed  with  the 
spiritual  diadem  of  universal  Church-rule,  was  ever  at  heart  a 
child  of  the  monastic  Spirit. t  To  him  the  great  regular  Order 
owed   its  wide  expansion,  much  of  its  prestige,  its  liberty,  its 

kc"     (8.  GregOrii  1'apa-,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tain.  III..  Bpistoktrvm  1A>>.  XI..  Indict.  IV..  BpitL  XXl'III., 

p.  1138—1136 ;  Patroioa.  Lot,  VoL  LXXVII.)  s.-<-  also  s.  Gregory'*  letter  to  Queen  Berth*,  eo 
fu^  of  a  trae,  loving,  Pontifical  spirit.  It  ends  thus:— "Oramus  autem  omnipotentem  Deum, 
nt  gloria  vestrn  cor  el  ad  operands  qun  dirimus,  gratis  sua  lane  suceeudat,  et  sterna 
in.  troedia  fruotum  voids  d<-  plecita  Bibd  operatione ooacedat."  {Ibidem,  Kpi*L  XXIX.,  />.  1142.) 
*  And  he  was  not  tees  firm  than  gentle.    Be  writes  to  the  Deacon  Babinianue:— "Quod 

qualiti-r  patter  sris.  <|iii  ante  paratior  sum  nioii,  quam  bt-ati  Petri  ApoatoU  Boolesiam  meia 
diebus  deuigrare."  (8.  Oregon!  Papas,  Opp.  omnia.  Tbm.  ///..  Epi$ti*anm  Lib.  v..  Indict  XIII. , 
tpUL  \  I. in..  p.Wlj  1'atraia,/.  Lat..  Vol.  i. xx  rn.)  No  better  Idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
character  of  8,  Gregory  the  Greal  end  of  the  activity  of  ins  mi  ml.  of  his  gifts  and  of  his  candour, 
of  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  seal  for  saving  souls  end  for  maintaining  discipline,  than  by 
reading  his  voluminous  correspondence,    (Sec  "/'/'•  Omnia.,  Tan.  ///../-.  442— i:tt8.) 

t  In  the  writings  of  the  Saint,  there  are  continual  traces  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bale 
of  8.  Benedict,  but  also  of  the  very  words  of  thai  great  Patriarch.  H<-  uses  the  wo 
Hie  special  sense  of  B.  Benedict,  so  of  mhm  Dei  Bee  liis  Letters,  his  Hooks  on  Mora 
Homilies  on  BseohicL  "  Verum  in  Bxpositione  Libri  I.  Beguni  frequcntius  Begula  Benedictina 
sentential  el  verba  ipeamel  adhibet;  neo  mirum.  cum  turn-  abb.is  easet,  stque  bis  bomiliis 
snos  elumnos  ad  monastics  vita  perfectionem  erndiret.  in  prafatione  ad  nunc  com men  tart  ma 
plurimos  loquendi   modus  ex   laudata    Reguls    petitos,  quos  colligere  curavimus.  iuv< 

Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  in    1'ita,  OB  »•/"••>'  script,*  '■.  I.,  n.  ti.  /■.  J  1   a.VT.) 
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stake  in  the  land,  and  its  solemn  confirmation.  It  owed  him 
more  than  this  :  him  it  had1  to  thank  for  its  more  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, for  its  vigorous  reform,  and  for  drawing  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  world-priest,  and  the  life  of  him  who 
in  poverty  and  obedience  had  given  himself  over,  together  with 
his  substance,  to  the  absolute  disposition  of  holocaustic  love.* 

Of  his  large  munificence,  his  Benedictine  hospitality,  of  his 
abiding  yearning  after  the  sweet  retirement  of  a  little  cell, 
where  he  could  be  with  "  Him  alone  and  himself  also  alone," 
of  the  monastic  atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
ever  loving  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  brethren — in  a  word,  of  his 
straining  love  of  heaven  whilst  battling  with  the  earth,  a  store 
of  information  may  be  gained  by  reading  his  touching  letters, 
or  by  persuing  his  life,  as  written  either  by  Paul  or  by  John 
the  Deacon. 

Ever  since  those  cruel  austerities  which  followed  his  conver- 
sion to  religious  life,  this  great  Pontiff  had  been  a  continual 
sufferer.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  became  a  martyr 
to  the  gout.  He  was  for  at  least  two  years  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  was  ultimately  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  But  the  fire 
of  his  mind  and  his  solicitude  for  all  the  Churches  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  agony  of  his  physical  condition  :  forgetful 
of  self,  he  still  continued  to  dictate  his  letters,  and  to  interest 
himself  in  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  his  fellow-men.f  But 
at  length  his  hour  approached.  Of  his  death-bed  unfortunately 
no  account  seems  to  have  been  written,  at  least  none  has  been 
preserved  He  who  had  in  reality  lived  with  greater  freedom 
by  far  in  the  World  Unseen,  than  upon  this  shifting  stage,  on 
the  twelfth  of  March,  604,  was  called  to  behold  the  King  in  His 
glory,  and  to  look  upon  that  Face  which  he  loved  so  tenderly 
when  upon  earth. X  He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
ruled  the  Universal  Church  for  thirteen  years. 

The  appearance  of  this  great  Pontiff,  according  to  the  minute 
description  given  by  John  the   Deacon,  must  have  been  very 

*  Montalenibert  says  that  S.  Gregory  remained  a  monk  to  the  last:— "On  v  recooBalt 
aussi  rinmiiliti- du  nioiiic ;   ee  qni  imiis  ruppelle  ii111'  Cesl   a\;nn   ic.ut   le  moioe  qn'll  none 

appartienl  (le  montrer  dans  le  grand  pape,  doiit  nous  evons  peul   etre  parlu  trop  lougue at. 

D'ailleurs  tout  <l:ins  sa  vie  piih1n|iie.  dans  son  rfcgne  immortel,  dana  lea  ecrlta  surtout,  norte 
l'empreinte  ineft'aeable  de  son  education  et  de  son  esprit  Btonastique."  (Le*  HfotSfl  if  florirtsnf. 
Turn.  Deuxieme,  Liv.  V.,  p.  156—157.) 

f  See  how  full  of  true  Christian  0  i  ling  he  is  in  suffering.  Writing  i<>  Bishop  Leaoder,  he 
says: — " De  podagra-  vero  molestla  tanctiuM  reetra,  Di  scribit,  affligitnr,  cujua  dolore  assidno 

et  ipse  vein-men ter  at  !i  it  us  .sum.     Bed  laeilis  erit   ronsolat  io.  si   Inter  flagella  qucs  pal  im ur  q ua- 
qtie    t'eeiinu.s   ad   lnemoriaiu   delicta   revoeamus;    etque    bSM3    nuii    jam    Bagella,  Bed    dona  esse 
enuspieimus.  si    (jua-    earnis    deleOtatlone    |ieeea vimiis.  earnis  dolore    purgeinus."     (8.  (Jregorii 
Pane).  Opp.  (Smnm,  Tom.  III.,  Kpistolarum    bib,    IX.,   IncMot  II. ,  Epist.    CXXL,  p.    105 
Lat.  Vol.  LX2  111.) 

t  Unhappily  no  particulars  of  his  death  ha\e  been  banded  down.  Pan!  the  I'eaeon  simply 
says: — "Qui  beatissimas  pontifex   poetquam  sedem    Bomanie  el    Apoetolioss    Bcclesbe  annu 

tredeeiin.  ineiisilins  sex.  et  dh-lni.-.  d<  >  ■  me  i .  \  it ,  e\    baO  IIIOS  Bttbl  ra«l  US    atque  ad 

aternam  reuni    CO  -lest  is  sedem    ll.iu^lalus    est."     (Ibidem,  Tim.  I.,  in    i 

lot.,  Vol  I.  tXV.J 
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striking.  A  truly  Pontifical  and  Patriarchal  man,  his  presence, 
whilst  typifying  the  power  of  command,  must  have  spoken  of 
sweet  benignity  and  of  noble  condescension  ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  whilst  it  betrayed  evidences  of  suffering, 
told  still  more  strongly  of  Divine  compassion,  and  of  the  frank- 
ness of  a  pure  conscience  and  an  upright  heart.* 

In  spite  of  the  troubles  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of  the  endless  distractions  which  his  position  inevitably  brought 
upon  him,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great — with  the  exception  of  Bene- 
dict XIV. — has  written  more,  voluminously  than  any  other  in 
the  long  line  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  His  gift  was  not  so  much 
that  of  originality  as  of  practical  talent,  combined  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  allegorical.  His  exposition  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  his  Dialogues, and  his  Homilies,  all  bear  upon  conduct  and 
the  moral  law.f  His  most  valued  production,  in  which  he  brings 
out  the  special  gifts  of  prudence,  balance,  and  intuition  of  gov- 
erning principles,  in  his  "Liber  RegulcB  Pastoralis" — the 
"  Book  of  the  Pastoral  Rule."  Here  he  sums  up  and  advances 
the  work  which  had  already  been  attempted  by  8.  Ephrem,  and 
by  the  four  great  Fathers  :  Greogory  Theologus,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose.  So  highly  was  this  noble  instruction 
esteemed,  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  during  the  life-time 
of  the  author  ;  and  was  the  constant  companion  of  bishops  and 
of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  now  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
Church  Fathers.  B.  Gregory  the  Great  may  indeed  be  looked 
upon  as  the  latest  of  them  :  not  that  many  eminent  men  did  not 
rise  up  in  the  Church  after  he  had  passed  away,  but  because  he 
appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  original  writers — the  last  of  the 
great  classical  masters  of  traditionary  lore.  S.  Athanasius, 
8.  Basil,  IS.  Gregory  Theologus,  8.  Jerome,  S,  Chrysostom.  s. 

*  "Statnrajuataet  bene  fbrmata,  facie  etc  patentee  faciei  longitodine  et  maternse  rotundl- 
tate  ita  in. die  temperate,  m  cum  rotunditate  quadam  decentissime  videatnr  esse  deducta,  barba 
pateroo  mote  Bubfulva  el  modiea;  ita  ealvaster,  ut  in  oiedio  frontis  geraelios  clncinuoa  raruseu* 
ins  babeat,  et  dextroramn  reflexos;  cot-ana  rotundo  el  apatiosa,  capillo  Bubnigro  el  decentet 
intorto  sub  auricula'  medium  propendente,  front*  speeiosa,  elatis  et  lougis,  sea  exillbna 
ciliis;  oc ul is  papilla  fur  vis  nun  quidciii  magniti  Bed  patulls;  suli<icularibus  plciiis:  nasi,  a  rail  ice 
vergentinm  supercUlorum  subtiliter  direoto,  circa  medium  latiore,  delude  paululum  recurro  el 
in  extremo  pat  a  lis  uaribus  promlnente  :  ore  rubeo  ;  crasaia  el  aubdividuia  lahiis  genia  compost- 
tis-.  ni.'iitn  a oonflnio  maxularuw  decibiliter  promlnente;  colore  aqullino  el  vivido,  noodum, 
sicut  el  postea  contigit,  cardiaco ;  vultu  mitis;  manibua  pulcbria;  teretibua  digitia  el  babilibua 
ad  •oribendum."  (8.  Gregorll,  Om.  Omnia,  Ztosv  £,  tn  llui,  Auctore  Joanne  Diaeono,  Lib.  IV., 
7i,  48,  p.  230;  Patrotog.  Lai.,  Vto  l.\  1  V.  i 

t  Vid.  s.  Gregorii  Papev  Om.   Ommia,  Vat,  '"..  lba*.  J.— MoraUum   Libri  slve  Bxpo 
I.ibrum  B.  Job;     Libb  1.    -XVI..  p  509—1162;    Pat  -Mcralium 

J.iUri  sivc  Bxposttio  in  Llbrum  B.  Job ;   Libb.  XVII.— XX.W "..  p.  0—782 :   llnmiliaruni  in  Ezechieleui 
Prophetam  LibriDnoj    Lib.  I..  HoiniL  I.— XXL,  p.  786— 1170;    Lib.  II.   HomlL  XXL— XL., p. 
1311;    1  i.x.xi  l.    Begulte   Patoralia  Libel  ail  Joannem   Bpiscopum  Ci 

Ravenna),  Prima  Pars.  Cap.  L— XI.,  p.  i:t— iti:  Secunda  Pars.  Cap.  L— XL,  p.  -■ 
Cap.   L— XL.,  p.  50—126;    Quarta    Pars.  Cap.   L,  i>.   126—12  um   Libb.  IV. 

Miraculis  Patrnni  Itallcorum    el    De    -Ktcrnitatc    Aniuiaruin.  p.  150—430  [8.  Beuedii 
II..  not  included];  Begistri  Bpiatolaruin,  I.ibb.  I.— XIV..  p.  442— 1328:  Patrolog.  .  I  \  VII. 

Liber  Sacrameutorum,  p.  89— 4t64 ;  Liber  An tipbonarius,  p.  641—721:  Pai  v  VIII. 

Bxposit.  in  Lib.  Priinuin  Begam  super  Cantica  Caiiticorum 

Bepteni  Psaunoa  PcBnitent,  p.  .  i.\  \  i.\. 
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Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  though  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  number,  at  all  events,  they  represent  that  splendid  galaxy 
in  the  theological  heavens — 

"  Whither  as  to  their  fountain  other  stars 
Repairing-,  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light." 

Those  who  follow,  for  the  most  part  repeat,  or  vary,  or  develop 
their  teaching  ;  assimilate,  and  then  cast  into  a  more  modern 
form,  the  riches  of  their  wisdom  ;  or  use  their  utterances  as 
arguments  to  recommend  views  which  have  been  gathered  from 
other  portions  of  their  writings.  Even  the  most  creative  writers 
of  the  medieval  time,  on  close  inspection,  owe  their  name  more 
to  novelty  of  form,  than  to  originality  of  matter. 

All  this  tends  to  explain  why  the  Author  has  brought  the 
leading  Greek  and  Latin  Doctors  so  prominently  forward  in 
this  volume.  Their  characters  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
their  works,  that  one  of  the  strongest  lights  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  their  writings  proceeds  from  the  history  of  their 
lives.  How  could  the  intellect  of  the  great  Angelical  be  por- 
trayed, save  by  offering  some  kind  of  description  of  that  potent 
element  which  added  so  much  to  its  richness  and  its  tone  ?  and 
how  could  the  reader  be  better  prepared  for  taking  in  the 
majesty  and  tenderness  of  his  sublime  and  solitary  life,  than 
by  being  conducted  into  his  presence  along  a  gallery  of  pictures 
(though  they  be  but  rough  cartoons),  in  which,  with  a  few  bold 
strokes,  the  artist  suggests  such  thoughts  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness to  the  imagination,  as  attune  the  mind  into  harmony  with 
all  that  is  most  singular  and  difficult  to  grasp  in  the  seraphic 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ? 

All  large  subjects  require  large  treatment.  And  if  detail  is 
to  some  extent  sacrificed  to  breadth  of  outline,  large  masses  of 
colouring,  and  general  effect,  it  is  not  because  minuteness  and 
small  accuracies  are  undervalued  :  just  the  reverse  ;  but  because 
the  finish  of  a  picture,  if  it  is  to  be  perfect,  depends  as  much 
upon  the  power  of  presenting  the  entire  conception  as  a  whole, 
with  its  really  leading  features  and  salient  points,  with  its  one 
governing  characteristic,  as  upon  the  careful  and  conscientious 
elaboration  of  each  of  the  component  parts. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TRADITION    AND    SCRIPTURE. 


Tin-:  influence  of  S.  Anthony  and  the  desert  wrestlers,  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  classic  Fathers,  has  now  been  dwelt 
upon ;  and  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  between  these 
latter  and  the  Angelical  have  been  suggested  to  the  reader  : 
whilst  the  Christ-principle  of  monasticism  has  been  traced  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Paris,  as  it  runs  through, 
and  gives  oneness  to,  the  beautiful  variety  in  the  characters  of 
God's  leading  saints. 

The  Fathers  lived  in  times  of  war  and  struggle,  and  "  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  :  "  the  Angelical,  in 
days  of  peace.  They  were  athletes  of  the  Cross  :t  he  was  the 
great  thinker  of  the  Church.  They  flourished,  the  larger  portion 
of  them,  when  the  earth  was  still  poisoned  by  the  breath  of 
paganism :  he,  after  the  Church  had  planted  her  victorious 
banner  on  nearly  all  the  citadels  of  the  world.  They  had  drunk 
in  tin1  civilization  of  pagan  Greece  or  Rome,  together  with  their 
Christianity :  he  had  been  educated  from  tender  infancy  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  metropolis  of  Christian  culture,  and  had 
passed  his  calm  career  amongst  the  purest  traditions  and 
examples  of  the  civilization  of  the  Cross.*  They  had  gained 
experience,  a  rude  experience  to  some  of  them,  of  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  of  the  old-world  religion  :  he  had  tasted  none  of 
this,  hidden  away  as  he  was  with  Christ  in  God  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  perfectly-developed  monastic  life,  finding  his 
sweetest  meditation  and  tranquillity  in  the  highest  empyrean 


*  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Che  angelical  In  oonatraettng  his  Smmnm  Theologica  I 
been  brought  up,  from  hia  tendezeat  yean.  In  the  purest  atmosphere  <>f  the  Church    Thus  li«- 
drank  in  a-s  it  weir  witli  bis  mother's  milk  tlu>  full  temper  ana  tone  <>f  genuine  catholicity. 
Just  as  the  education  <>f  the  Fathers  fitted  then  lor  their  special  work,  m>  his  adaeatlon 
special]]  fitted  him  for  hia. 
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of  thought.  And  thus  it  was  that  he  had  time  to  erect  a  master- 
edifice,  and,  through  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  technical 
systematic  form  of  scholastic  teaching,  to  plan  a  mighty  scheme, 
of  which  the  patristic  labours  were  to  furnish  the  materials. 
Living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  garnered  into  his  mind  all 
the  advances  made  in  theologic  method  during  many  centuries, 
as  well  as  the  best  thoughts  of  the  "  maxima  mortalium 
ingenia  ;"  and  through  his  synthetic  genius,  welded  into  one 
splendid  unity  the  combined  teaching  of  the  past,  which  he 
expanded,  harmonized,  and  rendered  perfect  by  means  of 
exquisite  Aristotelic  drill,  and  Platonic  height  and  width  of 
discipline.* 

The  columnal  Fathers  and  the  Angelical  were  in  completest 
harmony  :  they  were  knit  together  by  the  monastic  principle. 
The  intellectual  hinges  of  the  Universal  Church  (speaking 
humanly)  have  been  monastic-men — that  is  to  say  men  who, 
through  an  intense  cross-worshij)  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  threw  up  all  for  Christ ;  and  through — 

"The  ingrained  instinct  of  old  i*everence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency," 

loved,  laboured,  suffered  for  Him,  and  died  into  His  Arms.f 

For  the  one  thread  which  pierces  through  all,  and  maintain*  a 
real  communication  between  the  Angelical  and  the  heroes  of  the 
classic  age — which  creates  a  brotherhood  between  8.  Thomas  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  great  athletes  in  the  second  and 
the  third — which  makes  the  "  Sun  of  the  Church  "  illuminate 
the  "  Pillar  of  the  World,"  and  so  reciprocally — that  is  to  say, 
which  renders  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Anthony  one  in  spirit  and  in 
principle,  was  this,  that  their  beings  were  transformed  into  a 
supernatural  activity,  through  an  intense  and  personal  love  of 
their  Redeemer. 

This  was  the  one  special  lesson  which  the  Angelical  drew 
from  the  wilderness  and  the  Fathers,  which  came  to  him  through 
S.  Benedict  indeed,  but  rat  1km-  as  a  principle  of  quies  than  of 
exertion.  In  the  desert  athletes  and  those  who  followed  them, 
he  found  that  principle  operative,  and  almost  military,  in  its 
chivalrous  readiness  to  combat,  and  spill  blood  in   defence   of 


*  The  method  of  system  and  order  consequenl  <>n  the  Introduction  of  Aristotle,  gave  an 

Incalculable  advantage  to 'Saint.    This  was  bis  greal  gift— to  throw  a  large  subject-matter 

Into  an  organic  form,  to  reduce  the  many  to  the  one.    Theolaesic  Fathers  did!  noti at  tin*. 

Homilies,  commentaries,  orations,  and  polemics  occupied  their  energies. 


|  To  all  Intents  and  purposes,  it  had   better  he  said  out,  the  classic   Fathers  were  monks: 
thai  is  they  livid  monks'  lives;  and  if  they  were  uol  sublet 

another,  it  was  because  they,  being  men  of  governing  mi  mis.  win-  themselves  -n-ai  louudi 
monastloism,  like  s.  Anthony,  or  greal  reformers,  Uke  s.  Basil.    Beingamoiik  siinulj  mi 
after  all,  abandoning  everything  mil  <>t  passionate  love  of  Christ  Crucified— venturio 
whole  of  t  In.-,  life  tor  Hun. 


Mecl  in  the  \ >>w  <>t  holj  obedh  i 

nls 
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Truth.*  It  lent  to  him  what  it  exhibits  in  them  also — breadth 
of  view,  largeness,  moral  freedom,  stubborn  courage,  generosi- 
ty of  heart,  expansion  of  mind,  and  an  electric  light  of  intellect, 
which  bear  about  them  a  touch  of  the  Eastern  world.  Ii 
could  the  Angelical  read  Anthony's  life,  or  follow  Athanasins  in 
his  exiles,  or  see  Basil  so  heroically  rigid  in  his  defence  of  right, 
or  hear  in  imagination  Gregory  Theologus  pouring  out  his  str 
of  polished  eloquence,  without  being  impressed  by  Truth's 
grace  and  music  f  How  could  he  watch  8.  Chrysostom,  all  on 
tire  with  his  love  of  God,  and  with  his  discriminating  sympathy 
for  men  f  or  think  of  the  ascetic  Jerome,  battling  single-handed 
in  the  wilderness,  or  perusing  his  Scripture  in  the  cave  ;  how 
could  he  dwell  in  spirit  with  S.  Ambrose,  or  8.  Gregory  the 
Great,  or  follow  the  career  of  the  passionate,  emotional,  splen- 
did S.  Augustine,  without  expanding  in  heart  anil  mind  towards 
all  that  is  best  and  greatest — all  that  is  most  noble  and  most 
fair,  in  the  majestic  character  of  God's  tenderly-cherished 
saints  f  f 

Had  he  not  known  them  so  intimately, X  great  as  he  was,  his 
mind  woiild  have  been  comparatively  cramped  ;  his  character 
most  probably  would  have  been  less  imperial  in  its  mould,  and 
there  would  have  been  less  of  that  Oriental  mightiness  about 
his  intellectual  creations,  which  now  reminds  one  of  those  . 
monuments  of  other  days  which  still  are  the  marvel  of  travel- 
lers in  the  East,  and  the  despair  of  modern  engineers.^  The 
great  Christ-principle  is  essentially  creative  of  enormous  conse- 
quences :  no  man  has  ever  bent  down  to  worship  Him  intensely, 
Who  has  not  been  lifted  up  to  carry  out  some  master-work  in 
himself  or  in  another.  Here  then,  at  last,  we  have  in  their  com- 
pleteness tht*  great  informing  principles  of  the  character  of  the 

*  I  have  Mid  elsewhere  <  '■  V/..  /».       )  that  the  patriotic  spirit  is  Platonic  and 

synthetical,  and  therefore  averse  to  polemical  contentious;  this  majr,  al  fuel  light,  appear  to 
be  Inconaiatenl  with  what  lias  been  stated  above  \  hut  such  really  is  not  the  vast-.  Ti  u 
Fathers  ili.l  rureroualy  combat,  hut  it  was  onlj  the  force  of  their  devotion  t<>  Christ  which  made 
them  do  eo,  they  naturally  snrauk  from  polemics  and  position:  but  the  very  Platonic 
oiple  itself  urged  themtoflghl  In  defence  of  the  synthetical  principles  of  tin-  Cross.  Many  a 
hero  has  been  croa  ntd.  a  ho.  as  a  mat  ter  of  liking,  loved  peace  ami  dreaded  war,  tnrtowd  soeh 
i>  tin  feeling  of  true  oluvalry. 

tit  may  ho  remembered  how  deneately-etmng  w  eUeal:  nothing 

passed  by  him  nnnotioed  which  was  purr,  noble.  <>r  heroic.    Hoe  deeply  then  must  he  no! 

'  witli  the  ma.jisti.  tetesl 

t  And  unliko  tho  more  modern  saints,  thoir  hoart-pouiiu^  eOTrespondl  t   what  a 

tine  texture  their  ht  made: — "  We  hare  above  400  l<  :ii>.>\«<  200  of 

s.  Au.  -loin  has  hit   us  abonl   1 

Pope  S  as,  cloee  on  1,400;  8.  Isidore,  1.440;  th< 

•    I...   it":    B.  Cyprian,  80  or  90;    B.  Paulinu  .   The  Ancient 

5  Nor  am  I  in  tin'  least  exaggerating,  if  what  Ventura  saj  s  is  true    He  exclaim*,  It 

ference  on  Catholic  Reostm ;— "Sainl  Thomas,  If.  P.,  one]  h mo!  quel  ^« 

humaine  elevee  a  ae  plus  bante  puissance.    An-dela  dee  efforts 

deeehoees  dans  le  eieU    Ici-bas,  la  raison  ne  saurait   nl  mouter  pi 
elatr.    »»n  pout  dire  de   saint    Thomas  «•■    que  saint    An  do   saint   . 

peraonne  u's  mi  jamais  ce  que  Tliomas  a  iguor6;    Wmom'mt  quod  Thomas  ionorariL'    Oel  horn  mo 
unique,  oet  homme  dont  la  vio  n'a  pas  attaint  la  mi  'out  s  u.  tout  conn 

expnqne.    11  n'esl  aucune  erreur  qu'il  n'ait  pi 
Philosophique,  Den.,  <,tuU  Edition,  Pari*,  1851.; 
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Angelical.  The  contemplative  principle  of  quies  at  Cassino, 
manifesting  itself  in  love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoration ; 
the  principle  of  activity  at  S.  James's,  analytical,  inquisitive, 
polemical,  technical ;  and  the  principle  of  operative  love  through 
a  personal  friendship  with  the  Word  Incarnate,  which  is  the 
life-spirit  of  the  Solitaries  of  the  desert,  and  the  soul-power  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Angelical  is  essentially 
contemplative — so  he  is  monastic  ;  he  is  essentially  logical — so 
he  is  scholastic  ;  and  he  is  essentially  large,  pure,  and  operative, 
through  a  motive  of  personal  friendship — and  therefore  he  is 
essentially  patristic.  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  IS.  Augustine 
— contemplation,  dialectics,  and  energizing  charity, — these  are 
the  three  great  elements  which  make  up  and  explain  the  full 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.* 

And  if  the  influence  of  the  Fathers  on  the  moral  build  of  the 
Angelical  was  great,  not  less  remarkable  was  their  influence 
upon  him  as  a  theologian.  A  master-mind  like  his  would  natu- 
rally seek  first-sources.  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Lombard  would  simply  lead  him  to  the  great  reservoirs 
themselves.  From  his  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  indeed 
from  his  "  Opusculiwi "  on  the  Angels,f  to  the  last  words  he 
wrote  of  the  "  Sunwia  Theological  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
especially  with  the  great  Fathers  already  treated  of,  comes  out 
almost  in  every  page.  If  he  does  not  mention  them  by  name,  he 
is  often  merely  reproducing  their  thoughts  and  establishing  their 
principles.]:  He  appears  to  possess  all  their  breadth  of  view 
and  power  of  compassing  a  complicated  subject  ;  he  is  endowed 
with  the  genius  of  assimilating  their  theologic  tone,  and  of 
drawing  from  them,  and  making  part  of  the  furniture  of  hii 
own  mind,  those  traditionary  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Church.  He  recognizes  their  entire 
weight,  he  perceives  the  full  bearing  of  their  teaching,  and 
seems  to  feel  profoundly  that  depth,  breadth,  and  stability  are 
principally  to  be  acquired — not  so  much  by  his  own  originality, 

*  Werner  points  out  in  a  few  words  the  aim  of  tin-  great  writers  <>t'  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  three  elements  which  make  op  (he  character  of  the  Angelica)  aid  him  directly  to 

out  Unit  intent: — "  Die  seholastlsehe  Theologie  ties  Mittelulters  set/,ie  sieli  /.inn  hochsten  Ziele, 

die  ini  (ieiste  <ler  Kirelie  ant'^etasste  Selu  ill  I  heotog  ie  mil  den  .Milteln  del  aas  Ai  istoteles 
erlernten    argument  at  i  ven    Dialektik    s|>eeulativ   BU    durelidrin^en.      Dainaeli    theilte    sieli    da.s 

irlssnnsohsftn nho  Btrehen  der  scbolastuchen  Tbeologen  In  die  dreifache  Aiifgebe  der  (tohrift- 
foraehimsj,   Aes   Stadiums  dot  Arlstotettsehen    Phllosopbie,    and    der   anf  urnndlege  i 
doppelten  Btadien  rorgenommenen  speeulatir-argumentatlYen  Zergliederung  dot  In   Bystem< 

form  aneinander  gefhgten  hehrsat/.e  der  kireldielien  Theologie."  (Dk  htOtgt  Tlmi/ms  ROM 
Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertea  Capitcl,  p.  217.) 

i  See  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XV III.,  p. 

X  It  might  SnggeSt  ttOOlf  as  a  difficult*  tO  some  minds  Ilia  I   the  Angelical  ei.nl.  I  n..|  l.;i  \  e  liad 

access  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers.    But  snch  persons  mighl  recall  thai  king  8.  Low1 
in«i  when  In  the  Bast  how  eager  the  Saltan  was  to  ooUeel  the  scattered  writings  ol  Mussulman 
philosophers,  was  Bored  to  Imitate  Ids  example.    When  he  returned  to  Krance,  he  had  the 
beat  exemplars  of  the   Pathers  collected  and  transcribed.    We  bare  absolute  mention  of  8. 
Augustine.   S.   Ambrose,   S.  Jerome,    s.  Qregory,  and  many  wore.     And  it  is  certain   tlial    the 

Angelica]  bad  free  use  of  the  Royal  Library. 
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as  by  thoroughly  mastering,  not  merely  the  general  tendencies, 
but  the  specialities,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  each  sepa- 
rate Individual.*  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  an  intimate  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  one  of  these  classic  masters  of 
Catholic  thought,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  man,  to  have 
absorbed  into  his  own  system,  and  then  to  have  reproduced, 
that  which  was  most  admirable  in  each  of  them.  fcj.  Jerome 
and  8.  Chrysostom  in  Holy  Scripture;  8.  Athanasius,  IS.  Basil, 
and  IS.  Gregory  Theologus  in  dogma ;  IS.  Ambrose  and  IS.  Greg<  >ry 
the  Great  in  moral  disquisition  ; — each  of  these,  in  fact,  in  his 
own  special  line,  has  his  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools,  f 

Then,  just  as  Aristotle  may  be  looked  upon  as  representing 
the  bloom  and  flower  of  Greek  philosophy,  as  Dante  summed 
up  the  whole  knowledge  of  his  day  in  the  Divina  Commedia, 
so  8.  Augustine  stands  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  great  patristic 
tree,  as  the  representative  of  the  classic  learning  of  East  and 
West. 

As  the  Angelical  professed  S.  Augustine's  Rule,  so  also  he 
imbibed  his  spirit.  IS.  Augustine  forms  the  pedestal  upon 
which  stands  the  graceful  ligure  of  the  "  Summa  Theological '% 

Indeed,  the  wealth  of  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching  drawn 
from  the  columnal  Fathers  as  a  body,  and  enshrined  in  the 
"  Suvivia  Theologica"  alone,  is  prodigious  ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  and  easiest  test  of  the  Angelical's  marvellous  acquaiutau«t> 
with  their  writings  and  their  style,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catena 
Aurea  on  the  Gospels  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  an  ample  explana- 
tion why  so  large  a  space  has  been  taken  up  in  treating  of  their 
characters  and  lives. 

In  fact,  the  great  dyke  set  up  by  the  Angelical  against  the 
rationalism  and  irreverence  of  the  schools,  was  principally 
formed  of  materials  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers. 

*  Take  as  one  instance  out  of  many  tin-  manner  in  which  the  Angelica]  treats  the  difference 
which  arose  between  EL  Augustine  and  8.  Jerome  on  the  text:— "How  doesl  thou  compel  the 
Gentiles  to  lire  m  do  the  Jews."    t<;<ii<it..  Onpp.  //.,  it.)    Hen  be  shows  ins  eomplete  mastery 

OYei  the  mind  of  either  Pettier,  and  gives  his  own  Opinion  with  the  solidity  of  a  mastei  mind: 
— M  Validins  argument  nm  AugUSttlli   eontra    llieroiivnunn   est.  quia  lli.iony  inns  addtici! 

septcin  doetores,  quorum  qnatuor,  scilicet  Laodieeuaeni,  Alexandrnm,  Origenea  et  DidymiunL 
exoludil  Angustinus,  utpote  de  boreal  Inftumrto    Alibi  veto  tribus  opponii  tret  quos  pi 
pro  sua  opiuione  babel .  scilicet  Ambrosium,  Cyprianum,  et  Ipeum  Paulum.  qui  manifests  dleit, 
quod reprehensibUis erai  Petrua."    <in  gjaist mtOmlmtmt, LtaLIIL,p. 398,  »'<>/.  JUL) 

\  Prigerio  speaks  of  the  AngelleaPs  ••  ieeepNeeMI  Nssrenee"  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Choreb  :— 
"  Da  si  profonds  bumilta  eagionosi  in  lui  <i<"'l  ■enunq  rispetto  e  toespttcahU  riverensa,  iu  ehe 

egli  hehhc  i  Padii  e  santi  Hottori  dclla  Chiesa.  come  cm  hen  diniosiiano  1  sum;  -  i  an  \  olumi." 
fPlH  ,h  s.  IVMOM  il-.hiiuno,  l.ih.  II..  ( ',(/..  UL,  ■.  !».  /'.    115.) 

%  Tonron  shows,  with   ahnndant    authority,  how    strikingly   the    Angelical   kepi    himself  in 

harmony  \\  i 1 1 >  8.  Augustine.   Cardinal  Norrissaj  1 1  — "Ad  Augnatlnnm  mm  itur  nisi  i>er  Thomasa." 

The  learned  Cardinal  d'Aguirra  seye:— "Mira  ilia  Angelica  mentis  olaritate  obscura  qiueqee 

e\i>osuii    D.  Thomas,  el  ebstrusos   pat  rum    pneserttm    augusttnJ  seusus  luce  donavit:    quod 

experientiH  didiei:   nee  dubium  quln  alii.    Contingii   in  eon tro vera 

Augustlni  litter. i.  mentem  ohrui  Buotibus  diffloultatum,  nee  apparere  viani  a<!  t: 

totem  rerb  prooellam  sedari,  ei  oeeurrere  portum,  ubl  tntente  qtueritur,  e*l  tandem  iuveultur, 

quid  Angelicus  Doctor  tradideril  :  Ipse  enim  miti  ae  suai  issiino  mi.  i 

Augusttnum  expontt."    (8e  (heates,  Lit:  1\  , .  :t»o— 357.) 
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Then  again,  the  traditions  of  the  Church — that  is  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers — must  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  one  who  un- 
dertakes to  construct  a  Summa  Theologica  worthy  of  the  name* 
Tradition  is  the  safest  guide  and  support  through  the  labyrinths 
of  Scripture,  and  along  the  slippery  road  of  human  reason.  He 
who  has  once  grasped  the  mind  of  the  eight  great  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  steps  well  armed  into  the  arena.* 

The  Angelical' s  acquaintance  with  their  writings  and  spirit 
might  be  shown  in  many  ways.  It  might  be  brought  out  by 
comparing  passages  from  his  various  works  :  by  reference  to 
the  "  Summa  Theological  to  the  "  Commentary  "  on  the  Lom- 
bard, or  even  to  earlier  labours.  But  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
one  golden  volume,  which  offers  of  itself  an  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  Catena  Aurea"  men  would 
hardly  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  theologian,  however 
gifted,  could  have  gained  so  profound  and  accurate  a  knowli 
of  the  teachings  and  style  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church. 
In  the  whole  rauge  of  scholastic  or  indeed  of  modern  learning, 
even  since  the  patristic  method  has  been  so  much  in  vogue,  no 
work  has  yet  appeared  which  can  be  compared  with  the  "  Ex- 
positio  Continua  "  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. f 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  insist  upon  the  patristic  learning 
of  the  Angelical,  and  to  show  the  reader  how  thoroughly  his 
mind  must  have  been  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Doctors.  Men  are  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  delusion 
that  because  the  8aint  was  a  scholastic  he  contented  himself 
with  studying  Commentaries  and  Compendia,  and  with  bringing 
the  Aristotelic  forms  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  religion  ;  and  that  he  was  bound  up  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  the  so-called  minute,  subtle,  technical,  and  hair-splitting 
methods  of  the  schools.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  any  really 
giant  mind,  of  its  own  natural  force,  would  rise  above  and 
transcend  all  the  intellectual  slaveries,  and  burst  all  the  bonds 
of  formalism  with  which  they  imagine  the  scholastic  mind  was 
occasionally  entangled.]:     Though  the  "  Summa  Theologica  "  is 

*  •'  T111  (liinxi'ii  .siml  «\s  inclirals  nclil  zi.LC  Aiilnivii    MM   iilli'ii    ohriatllohen    .l.ilirliuuilci  leu  vim 

Ignattua  M.  bis  nut  dm   MchiHi   KiitiivniiiiH.  dereo  Brklarunajen   and  Qloeaea  /.inn  Texte  del 
Bvangehen  dergeatall  mil  einauder  verwobea  alud,  daaa  ale  ein  in  uniuiterbrochenein  Zoaam- 
monhangn  nirh  rnrtepinnnndia  fltmim  htldfin  "    (\\  inn  v,  Der  ludliyc  Tlwma*  rim  Aquino,  I 
Band,  VUtrte*  Oapittl,  />.  219.) 

I  Bee  ('ha,,.  //..  p.  Mfc 

t  See  i  lie  Angelica!'!  t  i<- w  of  consulting  the  learned,  whieh  he  applied  to  well  to  the  PacheTa 

of  the  Church :— "  Dnde  In  iiis  qiue  ;i<l  prndeatiam  pertinent,  maxime  indigel  l to  ;ii»  altia 

erudlrl.  e1  pneoipue  ex  senibua,  qui  sainnn  intellectual  adept!  sunt  circa  Bnea  operabiliam. 
Unde  Pliilosophue  dleit  in  6  Bthic.  ( ''"/'.  \  /..  circa /ItL)  .■  Opm  ktattenden  rxpertoiim,  et  m  aid  '"». 
,  i  prud*  tiiiiim  iinh  monttrabHibut  •  nuneiaHomttnu  •  t  opimionibut,  won  trationUmi  ,• 

propter  acperientiam  entm  vident  prindpia.    Unde  el  Prov.  TIL,  6,  diciti 

in"  .  it  BeeU.  VI.,  36,  dicitur:  in  mnUUudfmt  preebyterorwn,  id  eat.  aeuiorum,  prudtntnim  $ta,ei 
tapientia  (Borum  em  tori*  eonjmoere.    iim-  autem  pertlnet  ad  doollttatem  ut  a!  (quia  all  ben( 
clplinse  auaeepttrna    .    .    .     \ii  aeciindtun  dicendum,  quod  dooilitae,  eieut  at  alia  quas  ad  pro* 
tie  n  tin  in  pertinent,  aecundam  aptitudlnem  qutdem  eel  .i  oal  on  ;    wd  ad  ejus  ooaauounatloness 
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thrown  into  a  severe  logical  frame-work,  the  subject-matter  of 
which  it  treats  was  gathered  by  the  Angelical  out  of  the  depths 
of  dogmatic  revelation,  and  of  the  broad  sweep  of  patristic 
leaching  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  those  of  Albertus  Magnus 
and  the  Victorines.*  There  is  no  display  of  patristic  lore  in 
the  /Sum?na,  certainly.  The  whole  is  so  well  digested,  and  is 
so  ripe  a  fruit  of  a  career  of  profoundest  study,  of  widest  read- 
ing, of  intensest  thought,  that  the  very  harmony  of  its  parts, 
the  mellowness  of  its  colouring,  and  the  maturity  of  the  whole 
design,  conceal,  rather  than  display,  the  vastness  of  the  labour 
1 1  ndergone  in  its  construction.  Had  not  the  Saint  been  mast ei 
of  the  intellect  of  8.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theolo;//is, 
S.  Jerome,  S.  Chrysostom,  8.  Augustine,  8.  Ambrose,  Pope 
Gregory,  and  such  like,  the  "  /Sum ma  Theologica  "  never  could 
have  been  written.  Its  depth,  its  largeness,  and  its  opulence, 
speak  of  the  traditions  of  the  East ;  its  very  conception  is 
patristic,  if  its  form  is  of  the  West;  it  manifests,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  grandeur  of  the  Oriental  and  the  symmetry  of  the  Latin 
mind.  It  is  a  splendid  synthesis,  which  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  one  who  did  not  possess  the  power  of  holding, 
with  a  catholic  grasp,  two  worlds  at  once. 

And  here  again  is  another  note  of  difference  between  the 
Angelical  and  the  classic  Fathers,  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
He  absolutely  forgets  self  in  all  he  writes,  and  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  scientific  and  technical  exposition  of  the  Truth 
with  which  he  lived  :  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  ever  allowing 
the  history  of  their  own  hearts,  the  fate  of  their  own  friends, 
the  events  of  their  own  times,  and  the  play  of  human  sympathy 
and  personal  suffering,  to  enter  into,  and  as  it  were  refresh,  the 
course  of  their  expositions,  and  even  to  colour,  if  so  maybe 
said,  their  formal  treatises  on  dogma  and  the  Sacred  Word. 
They  live  and  breathe  in  their  own  writings,  the  character  of 
the  man  comes  out  with  its  vivid  touches  of  individuality,  and 
one  Father  is  as  distinct  from  another  as  man  is  different  f 3 
man.  Who  could  not  at  once  recognize  the  Athenian  culture 
of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  in  their  graceful  periods,  and  gain  an 
insight  into  their  hearts  whilst  reading  them?  Is  there  one 
Father  who  resembles  S.John  Chrysostom,  with  his  bright  trnsl 


plnrininin  relet  lininannin  stnilinin,  <limi  scilicet  limno  sollicite  frequenter  et    r.  v. -renter  appli- 
eat  animnin  simni  ilncnnientis  niajoi  inn.  linn   UegligUlia  ca    propter   i-naviain.   nee  e.iiiteiniien.s 

propter  loperelam."  :  nm.) 

ivinu  of  the    wealth   of    patristic   learniiiu    in    the    < 

dleaer  wolke  von  Zeogen  for  den  iehteo,  traditlooell  ktrcblichen  Sinn  des  Mchriftworb 

den   beaondera  oil  l  hrysostomua,   Auguetinue,   HieronyuuiA   Hilarius,  Gregor  <ler 

•     mill  von  (l«'ii  BpMeren  Ilraliar  der  bcidcti  (! 

nana  ond  iiiterlineari>)    reilcinl    TOrgefQOJrt."      (Der   hridijr    Thvuuu   MO    .it/Mum.    ErtkT    lUtnd, 

■nit.  I.  /'.   lift  ) 
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in  Providence,  and  with  those  deep  human  sympathies  which 
are  characteristics  of  all  his  expositions — not  to  speak  of  his 
touching  letters  to  Olympias,  Theodora,  Theodotus,  Castor, 
Nicolas,  and  Polybius  ?  8.  Jerome's  whole  heart  is  poured  out 
in  all  its  richness  ;  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great  *  live 
with  the  distinct  life  of  men  and  saints,  in  their  most  scientific 
works,  as  well  as  in  their  voluminous  correspondence  ;  in  a 
word,  nature  and  grace,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  personal 
and  the  objective, — all  flowed  out  in  their  writings  with  the 
exuberant  spontaneity  of  nature,  and  so  freely,  that  no  better 
picture  of  them  could  have  been  preserved  than  that  which 
they  painted  of  themselves.  We  thank  them  and  love  them  for 
their  charming  frankness ;  and  perceive  in  the  unaffected 
utterances  which  gush  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  their  hearts, 
the  majesty  of  that  spirit  which  leut  to  their  very  natures  some 
of  the  witchery  of  supernatural  grace,  j 

Yet,  is  there  anything  less  sublime  in  the  self-repression  of 
the  Angelical,  who  has  not  allowed  a  shade  of  self,  for  good  or 
bad,  however  faint,  to  pass  across  his  voluminous  creations  ? 
Was  it  that  he  was  cold  and  colourless,  and  had  no  distinct 
characteristic  of  his  own  ?  Assuredly  not.  Whose  heart  burnt. 
with  so  pure  and  high  a  flame  ?  whose  character  was  more 
intensely  personal  ?  whose  sympathy  was  more  expanding 
towards  every  creature  of  God,  than  the  greai  Angelica]'*  ? 
Had  he  wished,  he  might  have  rivalled  S.  Gregory  the  Great  in 
the  vastness  of  his  correspondence  ;  or  S.  Gregory  Theologus  in 
the  sweetness  of  his  poems;  or  S.  Jerome  in  his  fierce,  his 
sword-like  zeal ;  or  S.  Augustine  in  the  lavish  outpouring  of4 
his  whole  being,  in  his  "  Confessions,"  with  their  bursts  of 
passionate  inspiration.]:    Had  he  thought  fit,  he   could   have 

*  "  Pope  Gregory's  epistles  give  us  the  same  sort  of  insight  into  t lie  holy  solicitude  tor  1 1  i«i 
universal  Christum  people  which  ponemd  him,  that  minute  vigilance,  yel  comprehensive 
superintendence  of  the  chief  pastor.  .  .  .  Those  of  8.  Isidore  and  8.  Nilus  consist  of  little 
more  than  one  or  two  terse,  pithy,  pregnant  sentences  which  may  be  called  sermonets,  and  are 
often  as  vivid  as  if  we  heard  them.  s.  Cbrysostom's  art-  tor  the  most  pari  crowded  Into  the 
three  memorable  yean  in  which  the  sufferings  of  exile  gradually  iii'<m<l  into  a  virtual  martj  r- 
dom.  Others,  as  some  of  those  of  8.  Jerome  and  s.  Ambrose,  are  meditations  ou  mystical  sub- 
jects.   Those  «>f  s.  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  which  are  bill  fragments,  recount  the  various  trials 

of  tin-  time,  and  arc  marked   with  a  vigorous  Individuality  which  invest-,  I  In-  narrative  with  an 
Interest  tor  higher  than  historical."    (The  Ancient  Saints,  No.  1,  />.  B 3,  km  /.■•<»,'./-/■.  )"-</.  /..  I 

t  And  here  at  one.'  the  answer  Suggests  itself  to  an  objection  which  may  he  advanced 
against  the  influence  of  the  Lirrs  of  the  Church  Fathers  on  S.  Thomas.  It  ma\  he  said  hv  unre- 
Bncting  persons,  that  the  Angelical  knew  little  of  the  Lirm,  though  he  knew  much  Of  the  n-tirlcn 
Of  those  saints.     The  reply   is  easy  .  and.  to  any  one  who  has  studied   the  Fathers  at  all.  oh\  ions, 

namely:  that  it  is  simply  from  their  work*  thai  im  know  their  lives,  and  thai  their  individual 

histories  are  SO  intimately  hound  up  with  their  writings,  that  the  latter  cannot  lie  lead  without 

gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  former.     Hon   deeply  ami  carefully  the  Angelical  had  studied  the 

writings  Of  tbfl  classic   Fathers,   is  brought    out     with    sullicient    clearness,  it    is  hoped   in    the 

course  of  these  pages. 

t "  When  Pope  Gregory  comments  upon  BBechiehbe  writes  abonl  the  Lombards,  his  own 
people,  and  himself,    what  a  vivid  idea  we  ha\e  of  8.  Chrysostoin  '  paiiu  from  ins  st\  le.  partly 

from  his  matter:  yet  we  derive  it  ft his  formal  expositions  of  Scripture.    His  exposition 

discourses:  his  discourses,  whether  be  win  or  no,  are  manifestations.  lausen  has 

w  rii  t <•  n  discourses  too,  by  means  of  which  be  has  rained  for  himself  the  spe<  ial  titli 
logos;"  yel  these  same  orations  give  na  also  a  large  range  of  information  about   his  own  life, 
his  kindred  and  friends,  his  feelings  and  bis  fortunes."    (1  Joints,  No,  l.  p.  Mi  See  the 

liambkr,  Vol  /.,  1MB.) 
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displayed  all  the  might  and  tenderness  of  his  affections,  and 
have  unveiled  the  inner  secrets  of  his  heart  and  fantasy,  as 
well  as  have  shown  the  crushing  power  of  his  intelligence  before 
an  admiring  world;  but  he  was  An<n  li<-<il :  his  heart  was 
jealously  reserved  to  one  alone  ;  his  interests,  affections,  yearn. 
ing*j  joys,  sorrows,  and  hopes,  like  the  m&ny-tongued  name 
of  sacrificial  fire,  tended  straight  to  heaven  ;  earth  was  simply 
his  altar,  and  self  was  consumed  in  the  holocaust ic  sacrifice 
of  every  vibration  of  the  heart,  and  every  emotion  of  the  will, 
towards  that  one  Object  in  Whose  society  he  found  his  freedom 
and  delight.  There  is  nothing  more  seraphic  in  the  whole 
history  of  8.  Thomas  than  this  absolute  transformation  of  self 
which  produced  the  splendid  treatise  of  the  "  8umma  Theolo- 
ffica"  in  which  the  tenderest  and  most  emotional  of  creatines 
offers  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  mighty  meditations  on  the 
cardinal  teachings  of  religion,  and  proves  that  love  does  not 
destroy  the  severity  of  science,  and  that  science  in  reality  tends 
but  to  increase  the  intensity  of  love.*  If  the  Fathers  were 
great  in  their  display  of  self,  the  Angelical  was  no  less  great  in 
divine  self-repression. 

Indeed  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  Beatific  Vision.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  also 
advanced  in  union,  so  that  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  heaven.  Science  and  re- 
ligion were  as  the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  his  perfection  ;  he 
knew  that  there  could  be  little  progress  in  love  without  contem- 
plation, and  that  the  "  Science  of  the  Saints  "  is  principally  ac- 
quired through  an  intimate  conjunction  of  the  intelligence  with 
the  fount  of  illumination. f  He  let  the  visible  world  go  its  way, 
and  he  went  his  :  as  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  in  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom,  he  was  well  content.  Life  was  simply 
bearable  because  by  means  of  it  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
footing  sure,  in  his  advance  into  the  Admirable  Light. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  staving  at  the  Convent  at  Bo- 

*  The  difference  between  the  angelical  and  the  classic  Fathers  is  - 
following :— "  instead  of  writing  formal  doctrinal  treaties*,  they    the  ratlx  aatre- 

rersyi  and  their  eontroYersy,  again,  la  correspondence.    They  mix  no  their  own  p< 
natural  and  supernatural,  with  the  didactic  or  polemical  work*  which  eagamd  them.    Their 
authoritati re  declarations  are  written,  net  ou  atone  tablets,  bat  on  what  Beriptun 

tlcshlv  tables  Of  tin-  mart.'     The  line  of  their  diSOUSSion  I  I  ({ion  rich  ami 

ami  opens   on  those  who   follow  them  in  il  a  ■UOCeSSiOU  01  instinctive  rieWI 

difficulties,  the  disappointment*  under  which  they  journeyed  <m  neerenward,  their  can  . 
brethren,  their  apprehension  of  liring  teacher*  of error.  Dogma  and  proof  are  at  the  anm< 
angiography.    They  do  not  write  a  Baanaea  Thtotogta,  or  draw  a  <-<it>  no,  or  pursue  a  sing  •  ■ 

through  the  stages  ni  a  scholsstio  disputation.    They  wrote  forth casioo.  and  seldom  ous 

a  car.  tally  digested  plan."     (The  Ancient  Hunts,  No.  \,p.  93—94;  see  the  HamhUr,  Vol.  I.,  )83s\) 

t"Corri8pose  »1  sublime  done  della  sapientia  •  I i   Tomsao,  carnal  dono  dt  contemplal 
esseutlo  tiella  sapient  la   ullieiu.  ennie  di   snpnma  sclent  ia.    tan-   all'iiitellet  to   COttOfto 
care  per  cause  aJtissime  le  veritS  divine  <•  create ;  e  iusieiiieniente  come  ill  * 
far  instate  alia  rolonta  il  sna\  i-simo  aapore  delle  eosediaoprs:  Che  tnttoche  lis- n!i  i 
oontemplatione  nell'lntelletto  consists,  e  nondimeno  dalia 
aprons  ranima  a  oontempaario.''    (Frigerio,  LOk  ///..  «'"/>.  //.,  n.  1.  ;».  130.) 
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logna,  he  manifested  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  abiding 
temper  of  his  mind.*  A  Procurator  had  been  nominated,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  city,  and  was  neither  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  S.  Thomas  nor  with  the  other  friars  of  the  convent.  He 
had  occasion  to  go  shopping,  and  required  some  one  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  carry  the  provisions.  He  requested  the  Prior  to 
appoint  a  person  to  fulfil  that  duty,  and  he  was  told  to 
summon  to  his  assistance  the  first  friar  that  he  met.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  very  first  person  he  saw,  on  descending  from 
the  Prior's  cell,  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Not  dreaming 
who  he  was,  the  Procurator  sharply  told  him,  in  the  Prior's 
name,  to  take  the  basket  and  follow  him  briskly  into  the  street. 
Without  a  word,  the  Angelical  put  the  basket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  went  after  the  Procurator,  who  was  hurrying  on  in  front. 
But,  suffering  as  he  was  at  the  time  from  a  weakness  in  his  leg, 
the  Saint  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  his  new 
Superior;  upon  which,  the  Procurator  turned  upon  him  and 
rated  him  roundly  for  a  lazy  fellow,  who  was  more  burden  than 
profit  to  the  community,  and  who  should  show  more  zeal  in  the 
service  of  religion.  This  scene  was  witnessed  by  several  citi- 
zens who  haj>pened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
highly  scandalized  and  amazed  at  beholding  the  greatest  theolo- 
gian of  the  day  treated  with  so  little  courtesy,  and  set  to  do 
such  menial  service.f  They  at  once  expostulated  with  the 
Procurator,  and  expressed  their  indignation  that  Brother  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  the  great  luminary  of  the  schools,  should  receive 
such  scant  respect.  On  hearing  the  words,  "  Br<  >t  hei  Thomas  of 
Aquino,"  the  Procurator  looked   as  if  he  had  been  sstal>l)*(l  ! 


*  "DecujiiH  niinibili  dieitur  bumllitate,  <|uo<l  onm  in  Bononiensl  conventu  pradlctna  Doctor 
tranaiena  moraretnr,  el   moreeollto  per  elauatrara  conteniplativua  lucederet,  quldam   Prater 
alt ci  ins  conveutua,  qui  Doctorem  uon  noverat,  venll  ad  emu  pettta  el  obtenta  licetitla  a  Prtore, 
ui  emu  eo  qui  primo  oeetu  n-i  i-t .  m  c:\  Itatem  ad  ana  negotia  Ire  llcerel  :   el  ili\it  el :    Bom 
tcr.  Prior  mandavit,  quod  reniatia  meeuro.    Qal  atatitu  Incliuans  caput,  aecutua  eel  emu 
iiui'iii  I'liiu  imii  potuiaeetaic  featinautei  Inoedere,  frequenter  redargutua  a  aocto,  ae  humiliter 

excuaabat    Civea  rero,  qaienm  noveraut,  admlrati,  quod  tantna  i tor  post   Pratrena  tantn 

conditionia  ineederet,  de  quo  era!  digena,  ul  prsslret  oogltantea  hoc  ex  errore  contigiaae  allquo. 
iii.lieaverimt  Pratri,  (pi is  easel  ill.-.  «| m-iii  duceret  (^ui  oonreraua  ad  Pratrem  Thomam,  pettvil 
vcniain.  ut  ejua  brnorantite  Indulgeret:  el  couveraia  pnedictia  civibua  emu  revereutia  M 
tram  tnterrogantlbua,  de  tanto  humilttatia  exemplo  reapondit:  Quod  in  obedientia  perflcltur 
omnia  religio,  qua  bomohomini  propter  Deum  rabjieitur,  sicul  Deaabominl  propter  nomlnem 
ohedivit."    (Tooco,  Bell,  <'"/>.  r..  a.  96,  i>.  hm.) 

t  The  Vita  given  several  examples  of  the  Aiigelicol'a  readiness  in  reply,  which  slmw  tbat  it 
was  for  no  want  of  presence  of  mind  <>n  bia  pari  that  he  perfbi  wed  this  acl  <>r  obedienoe,  bul 
simply  from  a  lii^li  aapernatural  mottre:— "  Basondo  dimaodato  un  giorno  da  alonni  aaol  amioii 
perche  tanto  tempo  aotto  la  discipline  d* Alberto  hareaae  taoiuto  .'    Blspose  :  Perch*  dab  ha 
coaa  degna  da  riapondere  ■  an  t .-■  l  bnomo,  quale  era  Alberto.    Dimaudato,  che  ooaa  pib  aioconda 

§li  harrebbe  potnto  avenire  in  questa  vita  1    Riapoae:  aeqnelche  leggerb,  bene  Intenaerb.    B1 
ioendogU  ono,  che  nun  era  tanto  dotto  qnanto  era  tennto:  Bgll  aoaglunae,  e  per  queato  atndlo 
oon  a'ingannino.    Baaendogli  atato  detto,  eh'era  pih  graeso  dl  corpo,  che  Don  aegll  eon* 

veniva  (riapoae)  anco  aenaa  cibo  oresce.     Havendolo  aalutal i  uanraio  a  lul  I 

nito:  dlvinamente  eonoBcendolo,  gll  diaae j  I  tnoi  dlnarl  aaranno  aterl  frutto.    Man- 

giaodo  ilcilc  oiivc,  lc  (|iiali  il  oompagno  diaae,  eh'erano  aalae:    Bgll  diaae.    B  bene  U 

ace  loe  lie  il  COrpO  ^ijisso  nou  si  put  relaeeia.      Kipieso  ila  una  Mai  rona.  ch'eaaendo  nato  dl  tern  ma 

coal  le  famine  foggiaae.    Per  queato  lo  R>  (soggiunee)  perche  dl  feminaaon  nato.     Dimandato 
dalla  Si i re  i  ia :  One  ooaa,  a  dove  foese  II  Paradiaol  L'nnoi  a  I'altro  aapral  (riapoae)  *  lo  meritarai 

Dimandato  per  ennalgUo ;  che  »\  doveva  fore  per  i irran 

che  al  poaa a  rendere  ragioue;  perche  si  foccino."    (  VUa,  i>.  w.) 
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He  at  once  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Angelical,  and 
with  sobs  and  tears  implored  to  be  forgiven.  The  Saint  said 
gently  in  reply,  that  he  was  simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
obedience,  and  that  it  was  he  himself  who  should  by  right  beg 
pardon,  since  he  had  not  been  as  active  as  lie  ought  to  have  been 
in' keeping  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  Procurator.*  To 
him  the  voice  of  authority,  was  simply  the  Voice  of  Christ :  it 
mattered  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  intelligence  what  the  order  was, 
provided  he  knew  the  Source  from  whence  it  came. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
world  of  supernatural  perfection,  should  day  by  day  live  more 
and  more  in  heaven.  He  was  often  lifted  up  in  ecstasy — for 
instance,  during  mass.  On  one  occasion  this  happened  at 
Naples,  in  the  presence  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  city ;  and, 
for  so  long  a  time  was  he  carried  away,  that,  lest  the  Mass 
should  be  interrupted  wholly,  one  of  the  friars  who  were 
present  was  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  the  altar,  and  bring  him  to 
himself,  f  The  Saint  had  good  reason  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Origin  of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  Whenever  he  had  a  doubt 
about  his  teaching,  he  sought  and  gained  light  from  heaven.  It 
is  thus  that  he  was  enabled  to  explain  a  most  difficult  passage 
of  S.  Paul.  On  another  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  Exposi- 
tion, he  came  across  a  most  obscure  sentence  in  Isaias.  He 
used  all  the  force  of  his  thought,  and  all  the  breadth  of  his 
reading,  to  bring  light  out  of  the  darkness  :  but  without  avail. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  fast  and  pray  for  several  days.  One 
night,  during  this  period  of  supplication,  Reginald,  the  socius 
of  the  Saint,  whose  cell  was  contiguous  to  that  of  his  master, 
heard  voices  speaking,  and  amongst  tham  that  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  this,  since  he  knew 
for  certain  that  S.  Thomas  had  gone  to  his  room  alone,  and  had 
closed  the  latch.     Reginald  went  to  the  door  and  listened  atten- 

*  Touron  speakB  at  length  on  the  favours  accorded  to  our  Saint,  and  brings  several  authors 
forward  to  Confirm  what  he  advances  :— "  Puisque  ,je  me  suis  propose  de  rapportcr  tout  de 
suite  les  principalis  t'avellls.  que  untie  Saint  4  leetles  (111  Ciel,  i|Ui)i<|lie  dans  des  lieux.  et  del 
terns  ditl'erens;  je  ne  dois  pas  oinettre  cr  que  plusieurs  graves  Auteius,  saint  Vincent  Fern.  r. 
S.  Antonin,  Bernard    Guidonis  out    edit   apres   Gnillauine   de   TOOOO:   et    ce  que  S.  Thomas  lui- 

memeaur  aea  derniera  joura  eonfia  an  Cere  Eteuand;  anquel  i!  declara  que  le  sainte  Merc  de 

Hieu  1'avnit  soinent  honore  de  ses  apparitions  \  qu'ellc   l'avoit   assure   qu'il    persevere]  oit  scion 

lira  dana  son  etat.  que  mi  vie  el  aea  Borita  etoient  agraablea  a  Dleu;  «-t  que  tout  ee  qn'fl 
ftvoil  dcinaiide  par  rintcrcesMtin  de  la  gloricusc  Vierge,  il  l'avoit  ohtenu  dc  la  divine  bonte." 
(Lto.  111..  Chop.  IX,  0.331) 

1  "  Talinente  san   1'oiuaso  s'univa  eon  Dionelle  sue  conteinplationi,  elie  niolte  volte  si  levava 

in  eataei :  oome  in  Hapofi  l'aooade  alia  preaeaaa  dl  moltl  Cavaueri :  ebe  eelebrando  egli  I 

ticio  della  aanta  Meaaa,  ooal  oella  mente  si  elevo,  ehe  eutraudo  in  una  profondiaaimalSataeV 

pareva  agU  aatantl,  che  ftase  tatto  rapito  m  Cielo;  e  tanto  ri  dimoro,  ohe  fa  biaogno  md  on  de 

1'iati.  elie  i\  i  .si  ritrovo  di-starlo.  aceio  lunesse  il  saeriticio  continuato:  et  edi  svegliato  dal 
sonno  della  cnuteiiiplatione,  volontai  iaiuentc   s.-mii.       Poacta    essendo   BtatO   diiuaudato  da  DUO 

degll aaeoltanti della  Meaaa.  oh'era  auo  famlliare:  qnel,  ohe  aceadato  II  era,  mentreol 

clevato  si  \cdeva  I  egH  ]>er  humllta  non  volsc  cosa  niuna  a  qnello  nianit'estarc.  l'osc.ia  ritirau- 
dosi  in  una  Cappella.  e:,e  egli  per  Oratorio  s«  elta   ha\e\a  eonmioda,  e  atta  a  lie  con  te  m  plat  ioni. 

tri  aeparandoal  dalle  ooae  terrene,  ai  ontva  eon  k  eeleatl:  e  ae  tempo  aJouno  ae  gli  eoneei 
poiohe  all'oratione,  el  agl]  itndi  baveTa  atteao,  attendava  alio  boneate  eonTeraationi ;  nelle 
(inaii,  o  lnatenaTa.0  reouaya  ooae  apiritoali:  perobe  Lmparaaaero  tutti  di  rlvere  ehristiana- 
mente."    (Vita, p.  tl.j 
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tively ;  there  was  no  mistake  :  he  distinctly  heard  a  voice 
telling  S.  Thomas  to  write,  and  then,  as  if  reading  from  a  book, 
the  same  voice  dictated  an  exposition  on  that  obscure  passage 
of  Isaias.  Next  day,  Reginald  threw  himself  at  his  master's 
feet,  and  implored  him  for  the  love  of  God  to  say  who  had  been 
speaking  to  him  in  the  night.  The  Saint  was  tilled  with  con- 
fusion by  this  request ;  and  it  was  only  after  Reginald  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  keep  the  secret  as  long  as  his  master  was 
alive,  that  the  Angelical  informed  him  that  our  Lord  had  heard 
his  prayer,  and  sent  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  to  expound  to  him  the 
true  meaning  of  the  obscure  portion  of  the  prophecy.* 

Then  he  was  frequently  seen  lifted  up  in  the  air  in  ecstasy, 
in  the  church  of  8.  Dominic,  in  Naples.  Reginald  saw  him  thus 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Delia  Porto,  in  Salerno.  But  the 
most  memorable  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  Fra  Domenico  di 
Caserta  at  Naples.  The  Angelical  was  in  the  habit  of  praying 
in  the  church  before  the  night-matins,  and  the  friars  of  the 
convent  were  aware  that  our  Lord  accorded  many  privileges  to 
him.  Fra  Domenico  had  a  great  curiosity  to  witness  the  Angel- 
ical enjoying  these  spiritual  favours  ;  and  to  this  end  hid  him- 
self in  the  church  at  night  to  watch  S.  Thomas  whilst  at  prayer. 
The  Saint  as  usual,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest,  came  into  the 
church.  Fra  Domenico  saw  him  advancing,  till  he  came 
opposite  a  certain  figure  of  our  Lord  hanging  on  the  Cross,  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  when  he  stood  still ;  and  then,  being 
rapt  in  ecstasy,  was  lifted  two  cubits  in  the  air  before  the 
Crucifix,  and  so  remained  a  considerable  time.  Whilst  the 
Saint  was  thus  entranced,  Fra  Domenico  distinctly  heard 
Christ's  voice  saying  from  the  image  :  "  Well  hast  thou  written 
of  Me,  Thomas.  What  reward  wilt  thou  accept  for  thy 
labour  ?  "  To  which  the  Angelical  at  once  replied  :  "  No  Other 
than  Thyself,  0  Lord  !  "     Something  of  the  same  kind  happened 

*  Tocco  narrates  the    vision    thus:— "Quod    cum    super    Isaiam    scriberet,   <t    profunda 

Prophet  a-  m.vsteria  exponendo  et  scribcndo   in  luceni  adducerct .  pt-rvi-iiit   ad  quondam   ipsius 

libri  textiim.  quem  emu  non  Intelligent,  dm  ad  intellect  am  Utters,  qui  i  i  satiafaceret.  per* 

veniret,  et  miiitis  diebus  jejuniis    ct    oral  ionibus   M  allliyerct,   Inatautio   oraliuuis   oblinuil  sibi 

dubium  (livinitu.s  exponl  oretenue,  qood  pettTerai  in  oratlona  derotue.  Nam  uno  dictum,  oete* 
hrato  cum  devotione  je.junio,  de  DOOM  audivit  prsedietus  ejus  aoctua  Ipsum  loquentem,  0B1B  quo 
vcl  qnlboa  ignorans:  soniun  qnideni  perelpiena,  matcriam  autem,  « l  *  -  qua  cnrrebal  Locutio,  dob 
perpendena.     Qua  loontlone  tinita.  pradictus   Donor  dixit  .socio:  ptli  Rajnalfln  surge,   ct 

aecende  candehun,  ct  aecipe  quaternmu.    in   quo   super    IsaiaiTi    serip-.ei  a-,,  el  paratc  itcruin   ad 

sci  i he iid u in.    Qnl  cum  diuciua  acriberet,  qua  Doetor,  qnaai   in  libro  legeret,  ea  facilitate  dicta- 

bat:   scribenti   Kratri  post  aliquant  lioram  di  xit  ;    Vade    l-'ili   ad  quleaoendnm,  quia  icstat  adliue 

niiiltuiii  tempua ad  qnletom,    Qui  DTidua  aelre  enpiena  aeeretum  Uagiatri  sui  prodlfium,  quod 

ei  audita  loeutione  erat  levelatuni,  ad  juiles  Ifagiatri  DtOOidil  eiiin  lacr\ mis,  genibUl  (lexis.  .1 
dixit  :   BgO  <le  loco  isto  non  BUTgam,  nisi  dicatis  inihi.  cum  qulbufl  vcl  eiiin  quo  dilltiut  eal 
nocte  locutus  :  et  OflBpil  ipsuiii  per  nomeu  Domini  Dei  fort  iter  ad  j in  are.     (/ui  cum  pluriei  dioete 

noluisset,  ct  ■  dic.eret  :    Pill,  DOB   est  tilii   opus   hoc    scire;    itenim    stiiclius  ailjnrat  us.    ne    Qi n 

Del  videietur  coniemnere,  per  quod  eiim  aooina  aiisus  fueiai  adjurare,  pnedictua  Doetor  pro- 

rum  pens  in  lacrvinas.  divit  :    Pill,  I  idisti  his  diehus  allliet  ionei ■am  super  dubio,  quod  luiluii 

super  istuin  texituni.  quem  modo  exposui,  <|ueui  inullis  laeryniis  a  Deo  icirepetivii  uiuhhac 
noite  Deus  iniseratlis  est  mei.  misit    ad  me  heatos  Apostolos   I'etrilin  et   I'aiilum  per  iplos  ipsum 

rogaveram,  qui  dm  omnia  pleniaainie  doiuerunt.'"    (Toooo,  /.'"//.,  '.'"/'.  VI.,  n.  9,p»  M() 
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at  Orvieto :  the  Angelical  had  conrposed  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  whilst  kneeling  before  a  figure  of 
Christ  crucified,  he  offered  to  our  Lord  this  labour  of  his  love  ; 
and  his  Master  in  return  graciously  spoke  to  him  from  the 
Cross,  and  thanked  him  for  the  service  he  had  performed  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.*  A  still  more  remarkable 
event  took  place  at  Paris,  which  shows  the  immense  authority 
the  Saint  possessed  over  the  Masters  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  his  intimate  relationship  with  our  Lord.f 

A  great  dispute  had  arisen  amongst  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  "  accidents  "  of  bread 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Warm  and  angry  litigation  took 
place  upon  this  abstruse  question,  and  the  flame  of  controversy 
was  lighted  up  throughout  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 
But  the  Doctors  could  come  to  no  accommodation.  Finally,  it 
was  suggested  to  lay  the  wThole  case  before  the  great  Angelical. 
This  idea  was  taken  up  at  once ;  and  the  whole  University,  with 
entire  unanimity,  agreed  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it 
should  be, — so  great  was  the  universal  trust  of  those  fiery  and 
imperious  Doctors,  in  the  profound  learning  and  acuteness  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.^     The  Saint  at  once  gave  himself  to 


*  "  Mil  piirtu olannente  in  Napoli  in  presenza  di  fra>  Domenico  di  Caserta,  hnomo  di  memoi- 
abili  coatuuii,  e  probata  vita,  pex  eta  veccbio,  e  grave  uelle  sue  attioni,  one  mease  volte  cose 
waraviglioae  <li  Wo  Boleva  vedere.  t'u  visto  saq  Ivmaeo  avantl  I'lniagine  dun  Orooifiseo  prima 
del  Matutino  la  nolle,  ove  era  solito  apeaae  liate  venire  a  fare  oratione,  ehe  osservata  l'hora 
«Lal  diligeute  <•  devoto  Irate  per  ehiarirsi  di  eio,  die  quello  faceva,  di  uascosto  in  un  luogo  s'era 
aseoso,  elie  era  una  Cappella  a  san  Nicolo  dedicata;  ove  esseudo  sau  Touiaso  veuuto  innanzi 
ad  una  Lmagiue  del  Crociflaao,  li>  vide  (dico)  oraudo  elevato  da  terra  due  cubiti,  pit  volte  dope 
udi  una  chiara  voce  useire  da  quelle  santissima  Imagine,  obe  esplic6  queste  formate  parole, 
dicendo.  Bene  acripsieti  d>-  me  Tkoma.  <£uum  ergo  reapim  pro  tuo  labore  mercedem  I  A  eui  sun 
Tomaao  tosto  rispoite ;  Domine  sea  attorn prater  te.  Dal  clie  il  frate  stupito,  argomentd,  cue  se 
Tomaao  in  terra  era  stiniato.  e  pregiatO,  il  tutto  gli  aveniva  eoiue  •pixitO  eletto  a  ti  uir  l'eterna 

gloria  de'BeatL  Questo  si  persuade,  ebe  Paveuisae:  perohe  Btava  all'bors  .sau  Tomaao acri- 
vendo  la  Texas  parte  delta  Nomina,  dove  si  tratta  delFIuearnatioae,  Nauvita,  Passtone,  Vita, 
Morte,  et  Besurrettione  del  vero  ateasia  Bgiiooio  di  l>io.  e  dl  Maria  bumilissima:  pert  le  parole, 

ehe  da)  Hgliuolo  dell'eteiuo  padre,  et  di  tal  Madre  gU  t'urono  preterite,  li  siguilieavano  la 
mereede  delle  faticbe,  ehe  BCrivendo  Intorno  alia  sua  persona  sparse  haveva."  (Vita,  p.  24;  t'f. 
Toooo,  Hull.,  Cap.  il.  a.  :&,p.  t>69.) 

t  "II  simile  aneora  avenue  a  S.  TomaSO  metre  Btava  in  Orvieto,  haveudo  composto  l'offlcio 
del  Bantlaslmo  Sacramento  :  poicbe  eaaeudoai  Ingluooeniatoinuauai  alia  Imagine  dl  on  frocitisao, 

l'otl'erse  quell  ollieio  :   ehe  COmpOStO  ha\e\a  per  online  di    Ul'buuo  sommo  1'olitetiee  :   e  havendo 

tatto  oratione  fece,  obe  qnelia  imagine  dipluta  aprisae  le  labia,  e  proferlase  a  san  Tomaao  la 
aodisfattione.  cbe  la  celeste  Corte  haveva  dell'inteasato  officio  Ki  queata  dlvota  imagine  da  i 
Cittadini  <li  Orvieto;  eon  molt  a  eoleuuita  si  bonora,  e  riverisoe  in  memoria  di  si  pietoao  at  to  di 
testlmoniansa  mostrato  verso  di  questo  aauto  Dotcore.  Potra  dnnqne  ognl  fedele  mtelletto 
acqnietarsl nella Dottrina dl aaa  Tomaao, come  dalla  divina  rertta  oumprobata,  e  autorizata: 
e  tan  to  pin  cbe  ognl  elevato  Bpirito  obiaramente  oouosce,  cbe  qnal  si  rogtta  eosa,  cbe  vi  si 

dcsuhia.  \  iene  a  eaaatC  da  quella  eopiosaniente  esplieata,  <•  diehiarata."     (  \'ita.  p.  25.) 

t  •   In'altra  volta  aueora  1  it  io\  andosi  in  Parlgi   si   attaeeo  tra  i  l'angini  Teologi  una  eontro- 

,ii  accidentl  del  Bantlsaimo  aaCrameuto  delTAltare,    B1  tra  qoslli  era  per  naetsm  I 

abulia  specie  ■  I i   eonfiisione:   e   non   potendo    sapere    la    \erita    di    iiuanto    essi    hiainavano    di 

sapere.  neoreero  a  tan  Tomaao,  aeeio  determlnaaae  le  loro  question!  conforms  allaverita. 

Aeeetto  sail  Toiuaso  il  peso  pel  la  speianza,  ehe  nella  divina  gratia  OgM  haveva j  la  omle 
ritiratosi,  si   diede   a    di^iuni;  e    a    orationi.    ponendo   etian.lm    Tali    allintellet  to.  eomineio   a 

oonoscere  qnanto  on'buomo  natnrale  capir  poteva  aopra  si  alto  soggetto,  havendo  il  tutto 
postoln  carta  Kt  havendo  gia  I'opera  oompita,  ehiamb  il  Prtore  del  Conveuto,  oon I  fratl, a 
eon  qnelli  ae  ne  andb  alP  Altar  inagglore  dells  Chtesa,  ove  la  santiaainia  Eucbaristia  bI  oonser- 

i.;  alia  presensa  dl  quel  frati  preg6  la  divina  bonta,  ehe  mostrato  bavease  sleuno 
esteriore  con  antenticar  quello,  ch'egli  soritto,  e  composto  haveva  supra  tal  materia;  edopo 
di  haver  t'aito  una  Delia,  e  ili\oia  Oratione,  si  udi  una  ehiara.  e  aperta   \oee  da  tuiti  gM  astanti. 
quali  eon  sail  Tomaso  staxano   innanzi  all' Allan-  in^inoeehiat  l.  eosi  dieendo.     Bene  de  hoe  sacra- 
mento  mrlptUtt,    'l'h<>mn.  it  b$m  itHtminatU  propositam     :  quantum  in  eorpore  sdasM 

mortiili  eontUhttut  quitpiam  possil,  it  hummnitate  tHjfiniri.  Con  quests  fedel  voce  fu  lopera  di  san 
Tomaao  da  Cbrlsto  Btgnor  nostro  antentlcata  Restarono  gn  astanti  da  maraviglioso  stupore 
oppressi.  benedioendo  I'altiasimo  Dto."    <  Pits,  p.  M.) 
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prayer  and  fasting  ;  and  this  he  continued  several  days.  Then 
bending  all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  he  wrote  his  opinion  in  full  ;  stating  all  the  objections, 
and  clearly  laying  down  his  replies.  Having  done  this,  he  called 
together  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  the  convent,  and  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church  where  the  Blessed 
8acrament  was  kept ;  and  then  he  knelt  in  their  presence  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  fervently  prayed  our  Lord  to  show  him  some 
sign  by  which  he  might  know  if  he  had  or  had  not  unravelled 
the  difficulty  which  had  been  proposed  to  him.  After  thus  pray- 
ing some  little  time,  the  whole  community  heard  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly saying  from  the  tabernacle :  "  Well  hast  thou  written, 
Thomas,  concerning  this  Sacrament ;  and  well  hast  thou  solved 
the  problem — that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
do  so  who  still  is  prisoner  in  the  flesh."* 

Thus  did  the  great  Angelical  converse  with  the  other  world  ; 
thus  did  he  receive  divine  illuminations  and  favours  in  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Supernatural  love  and  super- 
natural knowledge  went  hand  in  hand,  and  gently  led  him  to 
the  highest  summit  of  perfection — Hooding  his  mind  with  light, 
and  melting  into  his  heart  the  charity  of  the  Cross.  There  is 
none  of  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  of  mere  human  talent, 
about  him  ;  all  is  calm,  peaceful,  and  secure  like  the  summer 
world  when  it  basks  at  noonday  in  the  sunshine,  sleeping  and 
yet  awake,  and  whilst  absorbing  the  heat  and  light,  displaying 
through  their  very  influence  a  thousand  varied  splendours  of 
flower  and  fruit,  of  shade  and  tint,  of  sweet  scent  and  soothing 
melody,  of  tender  mountain  distance  and  rugged  broken  fore- 
ground,— of  all  that  earth  can  offer  as  a  tribute  to  the  sun.f 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  Catena  Aurea,  and  to  show  the 


*  Bareille  speaks  well  of  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical  lived  more  and  more  in  tin  Dbmm) 
World  us  he  advanced  in  years: — "  Lea  extaeee,  lea  raviaaeinenta  qu'il  avail  toujour* 6pronvea 
dans  l'oraisou,  devenateni  ohaque  Jour  plus  habituela  el  pint  Intensea.  Dana  de  aeniblablea 
momenta,  on  ebt  dlt  que  eon  ami-  avail  entieremeni  abandon n£  son  corps,  tantil  revenali 
atari  a  la  complete  tnertie  de  la  matiere,  A  son  retour  dam  sa  prison  terreatre,  ou  i'enteudait 
soupirer.  avec  les  paroles  de  saint  Paul,  aprea  h-  .jour  de  la  d<li\  ranee  e1  de  la  \  Ision,  Thomaa 
aiiait  rcdisant  aouvenl  a  eettc  epoqne:  'Qui  me  delivrera  de  eea  lienade  lamorl  I  Oh  I  que 
je desire aortir d'eaclavage  et  m'en  aller  au  Christ!'  Cea  Hens  Dependant  ne  seinldaient  pas 
devoir  ae  relaoher  enoore ;  rien  n'aunoncait  que  lea  nuns  de  oette  prison  terrestre  duaaenl 
s'entr'ouvrir  et  tomher.    La   saute,  l'age    meme    da    saint    Docteur,   qui    etail    eelnl   0 

nobles  pens6es,  les  grands  projets  n'ont  pu  que   s'all'ei  inir  dans  le  cctJUT  <!<•   II una,    tout. 

paraiaaait  lui  promettre  line  longue  existence."  (HUtoire  de  Saint  Thomaa  d'A'/imi,  <'lmi>. 
XX  VI.,  p.  334.) 

t  Gibelli,  speaking  of  our  Saint's  last  days,  says:— "Non  rlflniva  dl  ripetere  quelle  dolei 
parole  di  Agostino,  cioe  a  dire  di  quell'inettto  dottore,  ohe  aopra  ognj  altro  esjll  area  arutoln 

ainiuiiazione,  in  riverenza  ed  amove  :  daiuiuiti  a  OOnOSCere,  0  Slgnore,  0  virtu  dell'auinia  inia  ; 
tamini  fervente  in  amarti,  fa  ch'io  ti  possieda  in  mezzo  del  mlo  ouore  o  beatitudine  miaeempt 
terna:  lascia  deh  lascia  cb'io  abbraooi  fee  rero  bene,  aensa  ii  quale  niuna  coaa  «•  buoua.  <»ii 
qnasdo  verroe  apparirb  dinanzi  a  te,  htizia  mlal  perchenonmi  moatri  tu  la  (nceia,  oallgreaaa 
uiia?  dove  sei  ascoso,  luce  degli  occhi  miei.  vita  dell'anima  mia  I  Porae  uou  ti  pub  redere 
uomoche  viva?  eccooSignore.se  eosl  e,  daiiuui  la  morte  a  lasoiamiti  redere:  non  vogHopift 
\  ivcrc.  si  vogne  morire;  oeaidere  di  eaaere  disclolto  a  d'eaaere  cou  Cristo  ;  desidero  monr< 

veder  Cristo,  ritiuto  di  vivere  per  vivere  eon  Cristo.     CfcSignore  mio  Oesu   nee\  i  lo  gpil nio  ; 

o  vita  deiranima  mia,  trai  l'auiina  inia!"  (Vila  di  S.  Tommaso  <F  Aquino,  Oapc  A  A  /  A . .  /<.  1 1 1. 
tieconda  Edisstone.) 
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Angelical's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  columnal  Fathers  of  the 
Church.* 

"  I>y  a  Catena  Patrum  is  meant  a  string  or  series  of  passages  selected  from 
the  writings  of  various  Fathers,  and  arranged  for  the  elucidation  ofsamepor* 
lion  of  Scripture,  as  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels.  Catenas  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  short  scholia  or  glosses  which  it  was  customaiy  in  MSS.  of  the 
Scriptures  to  introduce  between  the  lines  or  on  the  margin,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Scholiasts  on  the  profane  authors.  These,  as  time  went  on,  were 
gradually  expanded,  and  passages  from  the  Homilies  or  Sermons  of  the  Fath- 
ers upon  the  same  Scripture  added  to  them."t 

Catenas  were  written  long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
not  one  of  them  possesses  the  same  merit  as  that  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools.  In  fact  these  earlier  efforts  can  only  be  called 
Catenas,  by  courtesy.  In  none  of  them  are  quotations  from  the 
Fathers  so  dovetailed  together  as  to  permit  the  undisturbed 
flow  of  the  entire  sense — as  is  the  case  with  thje  work  of  the 
Angelical.  The  first  Greek  Catena  was  composed  by  CEcu- 
menius  in  the  ninth  century. %  Fabritius  speaks  of  hundreds  of 
Catenas  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France.  The  works  of  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch  and  of  Procopius  are  no  more  Catenas  than  the 
Commentaries  of  S.  Bede,  or  the  Exposition  of  S.  Jerome  on  S. 
Paul  to  the  Galatians.  But  S.  Isidore,  Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Haymo,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  amongst  the  Latins ;  and  the 
Damascene — who  largely  borrowed  from  S.  Chrysostom  and  S. 
Gregory,  Theophylact,  and  Titus  Bostrensis  amongst  the  Greeks, 
wrote  works  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  Exposition  of  our 
Saint.  Indeed,  he  borrowed  from  their  writings,  and  also  made 
frequent  use  of  the  "  Glossa  Ordinaria"  called  sometimes  the 
"  Auctoritas"  and  of  the  "Glossa  Interlinearis"  which  was 
an  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Text,  written  between  the  lines,  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  Catena  Aurea  occupies,  in  the  Parma  Edition  of  the 
Saint's  works,  two  volumes  of  large  quarto  in  double  columns. 
The  first  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages, 
and  treats  on  the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark ;  the 


*  Barcille  MM  clearly  the  importance  of  this    work,  and  how  it  tells  for  the  Angelical's 

genius:— "  (V  dernier  oarrege  est  run   des  plus  etonnenm  peatetre  <ini  Mlenl  ■ortM  de  hi 

plume  «lf  Thomas.     II  donne  unc  idee  ellravante  do  son  erudition  et  de  M  m  e  moire:  el  4|iioh|U*il 

soit  oelui  tie  mm  eertteoa  U  eotre  if  molna  dinvcntion  propre,  si  Pen  ooneidere  ehnqne  pone/to 

I  part.  aiicun  n'attcste  niii-iix  on  Ini  oette  puissance  de  creation  qui  eel   le  .  .. 
tmitil  iln  genie,     ha  premiere  eoneeption  de  eet  ouvra.ue  est  dune  hardiessc  o,ui  le  dispute  k  8ft 
heaute.  i  ,«ui,  <7i«p.  AA'.,  p.  2:i4.     (jmitrU-me  Edition.) 

t  S.  •  f  irt  /..    Fell  /..  l'nhtr,.  p.  1.  <>,/,, ,;l,  1841. 

tit  appears  that  the  Angelical  not   only   math-   u>e  of  e\tani    t  ranslations  from  the  Greek, 

hut    he    also    had    new    translations    purpo-elv    made    to   ser\e    lor    the    work  in  hand:—     l»ie 

griechiseb  geeohriebenen  Aualegnngeii  benftste  Thomas  neeb  den  vorheudeneii  Debereetsnn- 
gen;  mehrere  derselhen  wurden.  hint  del  Zueignnngareda  an   den   Cardinal   Anihald,  erst  aaf 

neinen  Betrieb.  am  eta  tin-  die  Gmtma   ia  bennteen,  eugefertiget."     ( Dtr  heiiiae  Thomas  von 
tntar  Band,  Vint,*  CapUel,p,  819.) 
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second  numbers  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages,  and  em- 
braces the  Gospels  of  SS.  Luke  and  John  * 

The  Catena  on  S.  Matthew  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  IV., 
and  was  composed  at  his  request.  The  remainder  was  written 
at  a  later  date,  and  was  dedicated  to  Hannibal,  Cardinal  di  Mo- 
laria,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Angelical. 

"  The  Catena  is  so  contrived  that  it  reads  as  a  running  commentary,  the 
several  extracts  being  dovetailed  together  by  the  compiler.  And  it  consists 
wholly  of  extracts,  the  compiler  introducing  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  few 
connecting  particles  which  link  one  extract  to  the  next.  There  are  also  a  few 
quotations  headed  '  Glossa,'  which  none  of  the  editors  have  been  able  to  find 
in  any  author,  and  which  from  their  character,  being  chiefly  introductory  of 
a  new  chapter  or  a  new  subject,  may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  compiler  ; 
though  even  this  is  dispensed  with  whenever  it  is  possible :  when  a  Father 
will  furnish  the  words  for  such  transition  or  connection,  they  are  dexterously 
introduced,  "f 

The  method  is  described  thus  : — 

"The  sacred  text  is  broken  into  paragraphs  longer  or  shorter  ;  the  shortest 
less  than  a  verse  ;  the  longest  twenty  verses ;  and  the  exposition  of  each  por- 
tion follows  this  order : — First,  the  transition  from  the  last  paragraph  to  that 
under  review  ;  if  they  ai-e  events,  the  harmony  with  the  chronology  of  the 
other  Evangelists  is  shewn,  S.  Augustine  (de  consensu  Evangel  istarum)  being 
the  authority  used  for  this  ;  then  comes  the  literal,  or  what  is  called,  the  his- 
torical exposition.  Where  diiferent  Fathera  have  given  different  explanations, 
they  are  introduced  generally  in  the  order  of  the  most  obvious  and  literal 
first,  and  so  proceeding  to  the  most  recondite,  by  the  words  "  Vel  dUter." 
Then  if  any  important  doctrine  hinges  upon  any  pari  of  the  passage  or  comma, 
selections  are  given  from  the  most  approved  treaties  on  the  subject.  "J 

In  this  striking  Catena  the  Angelical  makes  use  of  the  author- 
ity of  over  eighty  authors,  from  S.  Ignatius  Martyr  to  the  monk 
Euthemius.^    S.  Augustine,  S.  Hilary,  Origen,  S.  Chrysostom,  and 

*  I  cannot  pass  over  Bareille's  words,  which  folly  appreciate  the  genial  .shown  in  this  work, 
and  the  masterful  grasp  0f  tradition  which  it  exhihits :— "  II  est  one  parole  <|ui  Male  pa  nut 
digue  d'expliquer  et  d'interpreter  hi  parole  des  saints  Bvangilea:  o'eei  celle  >|  ui  parttcipe  k  la 
veneration  des  Chretiens  pour  ses  livres  aacree,  hi  parole  de  hi  tradition.  (Jn  comtneiitalre  de 
l'Evaugile  par  la  tradition  serait  sans  doute  le  plus  stir,  le  pine  maguiiique  dea  commentairea 
que  1' imagination  palate  rever.  Mais  ce  conimeutaire  scinble,  en  effet,  nn  reve  de  ('imagina- 
tion j  et  cependaut  il  t-xisti- cu  realite;  pas  un  ohapitre.  pas  un  rerael  de  I'Bvangile  qui  n'ait 
ete  expose,  commente  par  quelque  ancien  docteur  de  l'Kglihc.  et  Ton  a  pn  dire  avee  rente*  qoe 
si  l'Evangile  venait  tout-a-coup  a  perir,  on  en  retronverail  lea  preoieua  fragmenta  enol 
dans  les  pages  de  ces  ecrivains  veneres.  Mais  il  fallait  adjouti  r  Imni6diatemen1  que  anile 
intelligence  u'eut  £te  capable  de  les  reuuir  de  nouveau,  de  reoonatruire  Le  divln  ensemble." 
(Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  235.) 

t  Mark  Pattisou's  Preface  to  the  Catena  Aurea,  to  which  the  author  is  indebted,  Vol  I.,  p.  4. 
Oxford,  1841. 

t  Mark  Pattison's  Preface  to  the  Cutena  Aurea,  Vol  I.,  p.  4—5.     Oxford,  1841. 

§  Taking  the  Catena  on  S.  Matthew  aloue,  the  following  authorities  arc  brought  forward  to 
witness  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church:— Origen.  Presbyter  of  Alexandria.  A.D.  330;  Peendo- 
Origen,  Homiliao  sex  ex  diversis  locis  collecta- ;  s.  Cyprian,  Biahop  of  Carthage,  348;  Bueebiua, 
Arclibisbop  of  ("asaiea,  318 ;  B.  Athanasius,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  326;  Peeudo-Dionyaiaa  t  Iki 
Areopagite,  346  830j  S.  Hilary.  Biahop  of  Poictiera,  :iM;  8.  Gregory  of  ffaziansua,  Arehbiahop 
of  Constantinople.  378;  s.  Gregory,  Biahop  of  Hyatt,  :;to  ;  s.  Ambrose .  Archbishop  of  Milan 

B.  Jerome,  Presbyter  and  .Monk  01  Bethlehem,  378  ;    Nemesius.  380  :   B.  AllgUBttne.  Biahop  Of  Hip- 
po, 396;  S.  John  Chryabetom.  Arclibisbop  of  Constantinople.   388;  B.  Cyril,  Archbishop  ot 
andria.  H2;  s.  Maxtmne,  Biahop  of  Turin,  888  j  Caaalan,  Preabyteraud  .Monk  of  Mareellh 
8.  Peter Chryaoiogua,  Arohbtahop  of  Baveona,  4u:t :  Connefl  of  Bpheatia,  Canons  of,  and  Tbeo- 
dotus  of  Ancyra,  431 ;  S.  Leo  I.,  Pope,  440  ;  Gennadiae,  Preabyter  oi  Maraeillea,  198;  s.  I 
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S.  Gregory  the  Great,  seem  to  be  favourites  ;  whilst  more  recent 
writers,  such  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Reraigius,  together  with 
the  Glosses,  are  continually  quoted.  The  Greek  Fathers  are 
transcribed  from  such  translations  into  the  Latin  as  were  at 
hand  ;  though  in  several  instances  new  translations  were  made 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Saint  when  composing  this  Exposition.* 

"The  quotations  do  not  profess  to  be  made  with  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  words  <>t'  the  original.  But  they  are  not  (a  very  few  excepted)  abridg- 
ments in  the  words  of  the  compiler,  but  condensations  in  their  own  language. 
How  admirably  this  is  done  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  collating-  a  few  pages  of  some  of  the  more  diffuse  writers,  e.g. 
S.  Chrysostom  or  Origen,  with  the  Catena.  For  instances  particularly  in 
which  a  sentence  is  made  up  of  clauses  gathered  from  distant  pages,  see  the 
summary  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Chap.  VII.  in  tin.,  and  a  quotation 
iVom  Chrysostom  on  Chap.  XXIII.  26."f 

Take  as  a  specimen  the  first  of  these  examples.  The  Catena 
follows  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty -ninth  verses  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  : — 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  fully  ended  these  words,  the  people 
were  in  admiration  at  his  doctrine."  » 

"  For  he  was  teaching  them  as  one  having  power,  and  not  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees."  J  Gloss. — Having  related  Christ's  teaching,  he  shows  its 
effects  on  the  multitude,  saying,  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended 
these  words,  the  multitude  wondered  at  His  doctrine.  Raban. — This  ending 
pertains  both  to  the  finishing  the  words,  and  the  completeness  of  the  doc- 
trines. That  it  is  said  that  the  multitude  wondered,  either  signifies  the  unbe- 
lieving in  the  crowd,  who  were  astonished  because  they  did  not  believe  the 
Saviour's  word  ;  or  is  said  of  them  all,  in  that  they  reverenced  in  Him  the 
excellence  of  so  great  wisdom.  Pseudo-Chrysostom. — The  mind  of  man 
when  satisfied  reasonably  brings  forth  praise,  but. when  overcome,  wonder. 
For  whatever  we  are  not  able  to  praise  worthily,  we  admire.  Yet  their 
admiration  pertained  rather  to  Christ's  gloi-y  than  to  their  faith,  for  had  they 
believed  on  Christ,  they  would  not  have  wondered.  For  wonder  is  raised  by 
whatever  surpasses  the  appearance  of  the  speaker  or  actor;  and  thence  we  do 
not  wonder  at  what  is  done  or  said  by  God,  because  all  things  arc  less  than 
God's  power.  But  it  was  the  multitude  that  wondered,  that  is  the  common 
people,  not  the  chief  among  the  people,  who  are  not  wont  to  hear  with  the 
desire  of  learning;  but  the  simple  folk  heard  in  simplicity  ;  had  others  been 
present  they  would  have  broken  up  their  silence  by  contradicting,  for  where 
the  greater  knowledge  is,  there  is  the  stronger  malice.     For  he  that  ia  in 

Archbishop   of  S.-ville.   Ntj   Beds,    Vein arable,    l'i.-i,.i.i    ami   Monk   of  Yarrow.    71)0;  S.   John. 

Presbyter  of  Demasoua,  730;  Rabanus  Manna.  Archbishop  ofMayenoe,  B47;  Saymo,  Bishop  oc 
lgalberatadt,883;  Bemigins,  Presbyter  and    Monk  of  Aus  Ordlnaria,  in  ninth 

century;  Paechaslua  Badbertus,  KO;  Lanfrane,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1080;  8.  Anst-lm. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  I083j  Qloaaa  innriinenris,  in  twelfth  eentnry. 

*  Bee  how  highly  Professor  QlbeU  ■pealu  Of  the  Catena  Aurea,  Vitadi  S.  TommaaocT Aquino, 
I  /  .  i>.  83— 84.     Seconda  Kdizione. 

■.  Pari  /..  r../.  /..  Prt/fctt,  ,>. :..    o.,n,ni.  1841. 

t  •■  Km  in  Oleosa  qua  nun.-  eel  aec  la  anealio  Id  habetnr.  pro  quo  Gioswcitari  s»pe  solet, 
■aquein  EUbano  qnoque  veH   Beda,  vel  alio  BimllL"— JBs  tmt  P.  <■  Opp.  ~ 

Aqntnatis,  Caawa  Awrta  in  Pit, a*  n.  aoat,  /•.  104,  I 
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haste  to  be  first,  is  not  content  to  be  second.*  Augustine. — From  which  is 
here  said,  He  seems  to  have  left  the  crowd  of  disciples — those  out  of  whom 
he  chose  twelve,  whom  He  called  Apostles — but  Matthew  omits  to- mention  it. 
For  to  His  disciples  only,  Jesus  seems  to  have  held  this  sermon,  which 
Matthew  recounts,  Luke  omits.  That  after  descending  into  a  plain  He  held 
another  like  discourse,  which  Luke  records,  and  Matthew  omits.  Still  it  may 
be  supposed,  that,  as  was  said  above,  He  delivered  one  and  the  same  Sermon 
to  the  Apostles,  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude  present,  which  has  been  recor- 
ded by  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  different  words,  but  with  the  same  truth  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  explains  what  is  here  said  of  the  multitude  wondering-. 
fCHRYSosTOM. — He  adds  the  cause  of  ther  wonderment,  saying,  He  taught 
them  as  one  having  poicer,  and  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  if  the 
Scribes  drove  Him  from  them,  seeing  His  power  shewn  in  works,  how  would 
they  not  have  been  offended  when  words  only  manifested  His  power?  But 
this  was  not  so  with  the  multitude  ;  for  being  of  benevolent  temper,  it  is 
easily  persuaded  by  the  word  of  troth.  Such  however  was  the  power  where- 
with He  taught  them,  that  it  drew  many  of  them  to  Him,  and  caused  them  to 
wonder  ;  and  for  their  delight  in  tins.'  tilings  which  were  spoken  they  did  not 
leave  Him  even  when  He  had  done  speaking ;  but  followed  Him  as  He  came 
down  from  the  mount.  They  were  mostly  astonished  at  His  power,  in  that 
He  spoke  not  referring  to  any  other  as  the  Prophets  and  Moses  had  spoken, 
but  everywhere  shewing  thai  He  Himself  had  authority ;  for  in  delivering 
each  law  He  prefaced  it  with,  But  I  say  unto  you.  Jkrome. — For  as  the 
God  and  Lord  of  Moses  himself,  He  of  His  own  free  will  either  added  such 
things  as  seemed  omitted  in  the  Law,  or  even  changed  some;  as  above  we 
read,  It  was  said  by  them  of  old.  .  .  .  But  I  say  unto  you.  Hut  the 
Scribes  only  taught  the  people  what  was  written  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
{Gregory. — Or,  Christ  spoke  with  especial  power*  because  He  did  no  evil 
from  weakness,  but  we  who  are  weak,  in  our  weakness  consider  l>y  what 
method  in  teaching  we  may  best  consult  for  our  weak  brethren.  Hilary. — 
Or,  they  measure  the  efficacy  of  His  power,  by  the  might  of  His  words. 
Augustine. — This  is  what  is  signified  in  the  eleventh  Psalm,  I  will  deaf  • 
fidently  in  his  regard;  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried 
by  the  fire,  purged  from  the  earth,  refined  seven  times.  The  mention  of  this 
number  admonishes  me  heir  to  refer  all  these  precepts  to  those  seven  sen- 
tences that  he  placed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Sennen  ;  those,  I  mean,  con- 
cerning the  beatitudes.  For  one  to  be  angry  with  his  brother,  without  cause, 
or  to  say  to  him  Raeha,  or  call  him  fool,  is  a  sin  of  extreme  pride,  against 
which  is  one  remedy,  that  with  a  suppliant  spirit  he  should  seek  pardon,  and 
not  be  puffed  up  with  a  spirit  of  boasting.^     Bletsed,  then,  are  the  /><><>r  in 

*  The  Saint's  treatment  of  wbal  he  considered  :i  work  of  his  greet  authority,  8.  Chrysostora, 
la  strong  evidence  of  hla  firm  hold  of  dogma.  "Die  ana  rerschledenen  Antoren  ausgehobeuen 
Btellen  oahm  er  unTerftndert  In  aein  work  anf,  bftehsteni  does  it,  urn  hie  und  da  eiue  Btelle 
dem  rontextt:  aunipaeeen,  die  Worte  In  sine  andere  Orduung  stellte,  all  tie  beim  Autor 
vorkommen.  Von  diesem  Verfahren  wtoh  er  einsig  In  Benntxnng  den  <l<-m  Chrysostoniua 
iinteraobebenen,  in  seiner  Zeit  abet  fftr  fccht  gehaltenen  Opu  Xatthanm  ab, 

deaaen  arlaniaeb  lautende  Btellen  er  for  i>]os»-  Texteaftlachungen   hiell   and  demgemlea  In 
orthodezem  Binne  eorrigiren  in  mttsaen  glaubte."    (Dtr  \  Bond, 

Vierten  Capitel,  p.  219—220.) 

t  Had  the  author  bul  space,  be  mighi  he  re  oompare  portlnniof  the  writings  of  Orison  and 
a  Chrysostom  with  the  Anajelical'a  r&vmd  of  them.    The  reader  then  would  perceive  now  the 
Siiini  seised  <m  the  exact  thoughl  of  eaeh,  and  without  altering  it  a  single  shade,  reprodui 
in  a  short  and  bandy  form, 

tone  of  the  principal  guides  need  by  &  Thomas  in  his  study  of  the  Latin  Pathera,  <>f 
s.  Oregorj  and  s.  Augustine  for  Instance,  appears  i<>  bar*  been  &abani 

{  Of  the  till,  -lit  y  ot  the  Saint's  references,  Mr  Pattison  speaks  verj  highl.i  : — "  Pitttii 
the  connect!  .    there    •  rhich  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find? 

Catena   tuna,  Pol  /..  8    Vatthew,  Pari  /..  Prtjbot,  /-.»;.) 
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spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  ia  consenting  to  his  adversary, 
that  is,  in  showing  reverence  to  the  word  of  God,  who  goes  to  the  opening 
His  Father*!  will,  not  with  contentiousness  of  law,  but  with  meekness  of 
religion,  therefore}  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  land. 
Also  whosoever  feels  carnal  delight  rebel  against  his  right  will,  will  cry  out, 
Unhappy  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f 
And  in  thus  mourning  he  will  implore  the  aid  of  the  consoler;  whence 
Hit  xst  (I  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  What  is  there  that 
can  be  thought  of  more  toilsome  than  in  overcoming  an  evil  practice  to  cut 
off  those  members  within  us  that  hinder  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  not  be 
broken  down  with  the  pain  of  so  doing?*  To  endure  in  faithful  wedlock  all 
things  even  the  most  grievous,  and  yet  to  avoid  all  accusation  of  fornication. 
To  speak  the  truth,  and  approve  it  not  by  frequent  oaths,  but  by  probity  of 
life.  But  who  would  be  bold  to  endure  such  toils,  unless  he  burned  with  the 
love  of  righteousness  as  with  a  hunger  and  thirst  ?  Blessed,  therefore,  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they  shall  have  their  fill.  Who 
can  be  ready  to  take  wrong  from  the  weak,  to  offer  himself  to  any  that  asks 
him,  to  love  his  enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  him,  to  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  him,  except  he  that  is  perfectly  merciful?  Therefore,  Blcx.s*  d 
are  the  merciful,  few  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  He  keeps  the  eye  of  his  heart 
pore,  who  places  the  end  of  his  good  actions  not  in  pleasing  men,  nor  in 
getting  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  this  life,  and  who  does  not  rashly 
condemn  any  man's  heart,  and  whatever  he  gives  to  another  gives  with  that 
intention  with  which  he  would  have  others  give  to  him.  Blessed,  therefore, 
are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.  It  must  needs  be  moreover, 
that  by  a  pure  heart  should  be  found  out  the  narrow  way  of  wisdom,  to 
which  the  guile  of  corrupt  men  is  an  obstacle ;  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  But  whether  we  take  this 
arrangement,  or  any  other,  those  things  which  we  have  heard  from  the  Lord 
must  be  done,  if  we  would  build  upon  the  rock."  f 

Or  take  the  words — 

"  'And  the  word  was  with  God.'  Chrysostom. — Because  it  is  an  especial 
attribute  of  God,  to  be  eternal  and  without  a  beginning,  he  laid  this  down  first : 
then,  lest  any  one  on  hearing  in  the  beginning  was  tin  Wora\  should  suppose 
the  Word  Unbegotton,  he  instantly  guarded  against  this ;  saying,  And  the 
Word  toas  with  God.  Hilary. — From  the  beginning  He  is  with  God:  and 
though  independent  of  time,  is  not  independent  of  an  Author.  Basil. — Again 
he  repeats  this,  icas,  because  of  men  blasphemously  saying  that  there  was  a 
time  when  He  was  not.  Where  then  was  the  Word?  Illimitable  things  are 
not  contained  in  space.     Where  was  He  then?     With  God,     For  neither  is 


*  The  Angelica]  jrives,  in  his  l'v<f,iti<>.  a  succinct  view  of  the  Qospel  of  S.  Mattlicw.  according 
to  the  Pseiulo-Chrvsostoin.  For  instance :— '*  Corpus  aiitcin  sine  narrationis  ordina\it  Mat- 
tliaus:    priniumergO    nativitatem.  <lcimle    baptisinuin.  tertio    tentat  ioncm.  tjtiaito    doel  1  inam. 

qutnto  luiiacula.  Bexto  paaaioneni,  aepttmo  reauxrectionem  et  aeoenaioneti]  fpeinai  oon  solum 

historian!  tic    Christ  o   cxponere  \  oleiis    per  hoc.  vei  inn   etiani  evan^e lit  ;e  vita-    statuiu  di 

qnoniam  nihil  est.  qnod  ei  paxentiboa n> ■ehnur, nUi  kterum  peraqnam  et  Bptritum renati  taert- 

inus  e\  l»eo.  Cost  liaptisinuin  autcin  net  •--<•  Ml  <  out  1  a  tliaholum  stare:  post  hoo  t|uasi  onuii 
superata  tentationc  fact  us  itloneus  ad  iloeeudiun.  siquidein  sacerdos  est  tloceat.et  doetrinain 
suain  bona-  \  me  quasi  niiraculis  fact  is  coinineiiilet  :  si  laicus  est .  operihus  tloceat  tidem.     Delude 

•  est  exile  nos  <le  hoc  stadio  inundi.  et   t  tine  1  estat .  ut    tentationuin   victoriain   ret 
tiorda  meres  •equator  et   gloria.'     (Vid.   Catena  Aurea,  Prasfatio  in  Mutthvei  Evangeltum,  p.  4, 

roi.  xi.) 

i   OatMM  .-ivn.i.  S.  M.<lthrw,  l;,,t   I..   I'..'.   /..  /..  M8-4M      Ihh.r.i.  1841.     The  author  1    . 
thcliheiiv  of  suhslitutini;  tin-  (atliolif  tor    the    l'i  ion.  when    UM    words   vi  Holy 

Sciiptute  axe  quoted. 
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the  Father  bounded  by  place,  nor  the  Son  by  aught  circumscribing.     Origen. 

It  is  worth  while  noting,  that,  whereas  the  Word  is  said  to  come  [to  be  made] 

to  some,  as  to  Osee,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  with  God  it  is  not  made,  as  though  it 
were  not  with  Him  before.  But,  the  Word  having  been  always  with  Him,  it 
is  said,  and  the  Word  was  with  God :  for  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  Father.  Chrysostom— He  has  not  said,  was  in  God,  but  WM 
with  God  :  exhibiting  to  us  that  eternity  which  He  had  in  accordance  with  His 
Person .  Theophylact . — Sabellius  is  overthrown  by  this  text.  For  he  ass<  >rti 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one  Pei-son,  Who  sometimes  appeals 
ed  as  the  Father,  sometimes  as  the  Son,  sometimes  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
he  is  manifestly  confounded  by  this  text,  and  the  Word  was  with  God;  for 
here  the  Evangelist  declares  that  the  Son  is  one  Person,  God  the  Father 
another."* 

And  these : — 

"  ' And  the  Word  was  God.'  Hilary.— Thou  wilt  say  that  a  word  is  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  the  enunciation  of  a  thing,  the  expression  of  a  thought  ; 
this  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  because  the  utterance  of  thought, 
is  eternal,  when  He  who  thinketh  is  eternal.  But  how  was  that  in  the 
beginning,  which  exists  no  time  either  before,  or  after,  I  doubt  even  whether 
in  time  at  all?  For  speech  is  neither  in  existence  before  one  speaks,  MM 
after;  in  the  very  act  of  speaking  it  vanishes  ;  for  by  the  time  a  speech  is 
ended,  that  from  which  it  began  does  not  exist.     But  even  if  the  first  m  ntence, 

in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  was  through  thy  inattentu >n  Lost   upon    tl , 

why  disputest  thou  about  the  next;  and  the  Word  was  with  Godf  Didst 
thou  hear  it  said  '  in  God,'  so  that  thou  shouldest  understand  this  Word  to  be 
only  the  expression  of  hidden  thoughts  ]  Or  did  John  say  with  by  mistake, 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  distinction  between  being  '//,  and  being  irifh, 
when  he  said,  that  what  was  in  the  beginning,  was  not  in  God,  but  irifh  ( tod  I 
Hear  then  the  nature  and  name  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  Word  was  God.  No 
more  then  of  the  sound  of  the  voice,  of  the  expression  of  the  thought.  The 
Word  here  is  a  Substance,  not  a  sound;  a  Nature,  not  an  expression  ;  God, 
not  a  nonentity.  Hilary. — But  the  title  is  absolute,  and  free  from  the  offence 
of  an  extraneous  subject.  To  Moses  it  is  said,  i"  have  given  thee  for  a  god  t<> 
Pharaoh:  but  is  not  the  reason  for  the  name  added,  when  it  is  said.  In 
Pharaoh?  Moses  is  given  for  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  is  feared,  when 
he  is  entreated, when  he  punishes,  when  he  heals.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
given  for  a  god,  another  thing  to  be  God.  I  remember  too  another  application 
of  the  name  in  the  Psalms,  /  have  said  ye  are  gods.  Bui  there  too  it  is 
implied  that  the  title  was  but  bestowed;  and  the  introduction  of,  /  taifZ, 
makes  it  rather  the  phrase  of  the  Speaker,  than  the  name  of  the  thing.  But 
when  I  hear  the  Word  was  God,  I  not  only  hear  the  Word  said  to  be,  bui 
perceive  It  proved  to  be,  God.  Basil. — Thus  cutting  off  the  cavils  of 
blasphemers,  and  those  who  ask  what  the  Word  is,  he  replies,  and  1ln  Word 
was  God.  Theophylact. — Or  combine  it  thus.  From  the  Word  being  with 
God,  it  follows  plainly  that  there  are  two  Persons.  But  these  two  are  ot  one 
Nature;  and  therefore  it  proceeds,  In  the  Word  was  God:  to  shew  that. 
Father  and  Son  are  of  One  Nature,  being  of  One  Godhead.  Orioex. — We 
must  add,  too,  that  the  Word  illuminates  the  Prophets  with  Divine  wisdom, 
in  that  He  cometh  to  them  ;  but  that  with  God  He  ever  is,  because  He  is  (bid. 


*  Catena  Aurea,  8.  John,  Part  I.,  Vol  IV.,  p.  7—8.     Oxford. 
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For  which  reason  he  placed  and  the  Word  was  with  God  before  and  the 
Word  was  God.  Chrysostom. — Not  asserting",  as  Plato  does,  one  to  be  intelli- 
gence, the  other  soul;  for  the  Divine  Nature  is  very  different  from  this. 
.  .  .  .  But  you  say,  the  Father  is  called  God  with  the  addition  of  the 
article,  the  Son  without  it.  What  say  you  then,  when  the  Apostle  writes, 
The  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  again,  Who  is  overall, 
God;  and  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  without  the  article? 
Besides,  too,  it  were  superfluous  here  to  affix  what  had  been  affixed  just 
before.  So  that  it  does  not  follow,  though  the  article  is  not  affixed  to  the 
Son,  that  He  is  therefore  an  inferior  God."* 

Once  again — 

"That  was  the  true  Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world." 

"Augustine. — What  Light  it  is  to  which  John  bears  witness,  he  shews 
himself,  saying,  That  icas  the  true  Light.  Chrysostom. — Or  thus :  Having- 
said  above  that  John  had  come,  and  was  sent,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light, 
lest  any  from  the  recent  coming  of  the  witness,  should  infer  the  same  of  Him 
who  is  witnessed  to,  the  Evangelist  takes  us  back  to  that  existence  which  is 
beyond  all  beginning,  saying  That  was  the  true  Light.  Augustine. — Where- 
fore is  there  added,  truef  Because  man  enlightened  is  called  light,  but  the 
true  Light  is  that  which  lightens.  For  our  eyes  are  called  lights,  and  yet, 
without  a  lamp  at  night,  or  the  sun  by  day,  these  lights  are  open  to  no  purpose. 
Wherefore  he  adds:  which  enlighteneth  every  man:  but  if  every  man,  then 
John  himself.  He  Himself  then  enlightened  the  person,  by  whom  He  wished 
Himself  to  be  pointed  out.  And,  just  as  we  may  often,  from  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  some  object,  know  the  sun  to  be  risen,  though  we  cannot 
look  at  the  sun  itself;  as  even  feeble  eyes  can  look  at  an  illuminated  wall,  or 
some  object  of  that  kind  :  even  so,  those  to  whom  Christ  came,  being  too  weak 
to  behold  Him,  He  threw  His  rays  upon  John ;  John  confessed  the  illumina- 
tion, and  so  the  Illuminator  Himself  was  discovered.  It  is  said  that  cometh 
into  this  world.  Had  man  not  departed  from  Him,  he  had  not  had  to  be 
enlightened ;  but  therefore  is  he  to  be  here  enlightened,  because  he  departed 
thence,  when  he  might  have  been  enlightened.  Theofhylact. — Let  the 
Manichean  blush,  who  pronounces  us  the  creatures  of  a  dark  and  malignant 
creator :  for  we  should  never  be  enlightened,  were  we  not  the  children  of  the 
true  Light.  Chrysostom. — Where  are  those,  too,  who  deny  Him  to  be  very 
God  ?  We  see  here  that  He  is  called  very  Light.  But  if  He  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  how  is  it  that  so  many  have  gone  on  without 
Light?  For  all  have  not  known  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  answer  is:  He 
only  enlighteneth  every  man,  so  far  a*  per,tains  to  him.  If  men  shut  their 
eyes,  and  will  not  receive  the  rays  of  this  light,  their  darkness  arises  not  from 
the  fault  of  the  light,  but  from  their  own  wickedness,  inasmuch  as  they 
voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of  the  gift  of  grace.  For  grace  is  poured  out 
upon  all:  and  they,  who  will  not  enjoy  the  gift,  may  impute  it  to  their  <>wn 
blindness.  Augustine. — Or  the  words,  cnlightt ntth  every  man.  may  be 
understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  enlightened,  but  that 
no  one  is  enlightened  except  by  Him.  Bede. — Including  both  natural  and 
divine  wisdom;  for  as  no  one  can  exist  of  himself,  so  no  one  can  be  Wl 
himself.    Obiobn. — Or  thus  :  We  must  not  understand  the  words,  1  nHgkto  mth 

*  Catena  Aurea,  8  I ..  J        fj      /<.  8—10.     (>.m 
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every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world  of  the  growth  from  hidden  seedfs  to 
organized  bodies,  but  of  the  entrance  into  the  invisible  world,  by  the  spiritual 
regeneration  and  grace,  which  is  given  in  Baptism.  Those  then  the  time 
Light  lighteneth,  who  come  into  the  world  of  goodness,  not  those  who  rush 
into  the  world  of  sin.  Theophylact.— Or  thus  :  The  intellect  which  is  given 
in  us  for  our  direction,  and  which  is  called  natural  reason,  is  said  here  to  be 
a  light  given  us  by  God.  But  some  by  the  ill-use  of  their  reason  have 
darkened  themselves."* 

This  Catena  Aurea  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tour  deforce, 
by  which  the  Angelical's  extraordinary  mastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  is  made  manifest.f  No  test  could  be  invented 
which  would  show  more  strikingly  the  depth  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  classics  of  theology.  There  were  no  books 
of  reference — no  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  in  the  days  of 
the  Angelical.  The  Saint  had  to  study  the  originals  them- 
selves ;  and  he  did  so  with  advantage.  Each  Father's  special 
way  of  viewiug  a  dogmatic  or  moral  truth  is  seized  by  him  : 
whilst  the  very  style,  in  the  condensation  of  the  Catena,  is 
artfully  preserved.  And  so  accurately  does  the  Saint  appear  to 
appreciate  and  reproduce  the  native  cast  of  thought  of  each 
writer,  that  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  he  had  had  an 
intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  each  one 
of  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  singular  gifts  to  be 
able  to  throw  himself  into  the  intellectual  position  of  another, 
whether  he  were  an  adversary  or  a  friend,  and  to  bring  out 
with  startling  clearness  the  views  or  arguments  which  he  adop- 
ted. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Saint  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  minds  of  the  great  classic  writers  of  the  Church  ; 
and  that  the  richness  of  his  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching,  its 
solidity  and  security,  are  owing  to  his  having  possessed  him- 
self of  all  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
Catholic  antiquity.  His  acquaintance  with  their  doctrine  and 
with  their  lives  gives  a  stability  and  steadiness  to  the  whole 
character  of  his  theology,  which  attracts,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subdues  the  mind. % 


*  Catena  Aurea,  &  John,  Part  1.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  26—27.     Oxford. 

I  Werner  giTeaagood  idea  of  1 1»«-  general  tendency  of  tin-  AngelicaTa  method.  Speaking 
of  hie  work  on  Scripture,  thla  writer  ea.ya:— '•  Die  alien  aetnen  geiatigen  Beatrebungen  eigene 
Tendena naoh hfthercr,  anaammenfaaaondcr  Binheil  verttugnel  eicb  audi  hierntohtj  eratehl 
liber  (l«ii  Gegenaitaen  ron  granimatiocbcr  and  pneumetiecner,  hiatoriaoher  und  dogmatieeher 
analegung,  (ndem  Lhmjede  an  Ibrem  Orte  and  in  Ibrer  Weiee  ala  berechtigel  ni't  wretl  auoh  in 
der  Kirche  daa  christliebe  Lehrworl  naeh  Geial  und  Buebatabe  nnyerbrttchlicb  an  gotten bat, 
iiml  Geaehiehte  and  Lehre  aicb  weehaelaeitig  atntaen  nod  tragen.  Wobil  aber  innaa  man 
1 1  ass  ri  naoh  itmi  erhabenen  Reignngeo  aeinea  Qeitea  im  Qegenaatzc  /ui  erbaulicben  Aualegnng 
id.-  dootrinelle  Aualegung  wiiliit.  and  Geial  and  Wort  der  lehrenden  Kirche  im  Texti 
heiligen  Bebrifl  naohsaweiaeu.  als  aeine  eigenste  Aufgabc  rerfolgt."  '/'■<■  hetUgi  Tkomm  von 
Aquino.  ErtUT  Hand,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  218.) 

I  it  atanda  to  reaaon  thai  this  oannol  !><■  fully  realised  bj  one  wbo  lias  not  atndled  the  irorka 
of  s.  Thomaa  as  a  whole.    After  ba\  Inn  done  so,  our  feela  unaeed  at  i  he  « i •  i i  h  ami  occui  m 
the  Ingelical'a  mind  no  less  than  at  in    on  mm  \       in  .  pow<  r  «'t  remembering  ami  ronipa 
tin-  riewaol     "i Patbera  on  delicate  theological  pointa,  ami  ol  aeiatng  kdU  "i 
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Indeed  so  masterfully  does  the  Angelical  fasten  upon  the 
peculiar  note  of  each  columnal  Father,  and  incorporate  it  into 
his  Catena,  that  any  theologian  who  took  the  pains  to  study 
this  golden  work  would  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  just  estimate, 
not  only  of  the  method,  but  also  of  the  special  characteristic  of 
each  separate  writer  as  he  falls  under  observation.  No  more 
striking  proof  than  this  could  be  advanced  of  the  Angelical's 
grasp  of  the  lives  and  methods  of  the  early  saints.  And  lest  it 
might  be  imagined  that  this  assertion  is  somewhat  fanciful,  a 
case  in  point  shall  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Nor  shall  a  Father  be  selected  whose  characteristic  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  little  possibility  of  missing  it.  S.  Augus- 
tine, for  instance,  or  S.  Jerome,  or  S.  Basil,  or  even  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  might  be  discovered  in  almost  any  disguise,  and  the 
note  of  each  might  be  pointed  out.  But  what,  for  instance,  is 
the  marked  and  distinctive  feature  of  S.  Chrysostom  ?  His 
specialty  is  neither  obvious,  nor  easy  all  at  once  to  seize.  But 
it  comes  out  with  luminous  clearness,  as  does  the  character  of 
each  several  Father,  in  the  various  extracts  incorporated  in  the 
Catena  Aurea. 

In  case  the  reader  might  feel  inclined  to  demur  to  the  writer's 
estimate  of  the  characteristic  of  IS.  John,  the  very  words  of  one 
shall  be  quoted,  before  whose  authority  all  scholars  bow  with 
readiness,  in  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  lives  and 
teaching  of  "  the  Ancient  Saints." 

In  drawing  out  the  special  charm  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  he 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"  That  charm  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  habit  and  his  power  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  minds  of  others,  and  of  imagining  with  exactness  and  with 
sympathy  circumstances  or  scenes  which  were  not  before  him.  This  is  wny 
his  mode  of  writing-  is  so  peculiar,  and  why,  when  once  a  student  enters  into 
it,  he  will  ever  recognize  it  wherever  he  meets  with  it.  I  could  not  explain 
in  a  few  sentences  what  I  vividly  feel ;  yet  I  will  refer  in  illustration  to  two 
or  three  of  his  remarks  on  S.  Matthew,  as  they  stand  in  the  Catena  Aurea" 

"  I  turn,  almost  at  hazard,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  in 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  related.  Our  Lord  took  three  Apostles  up  into 
the  mountain,  six  days  after  He  had  said,  that  some  of  those  then  present 
should  not  die  before  they  had  seen  His  glory.  Now  Remigius  observes  on 
this,  that  the  Transtigu ration  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  announcement.  S. 
Jerome  reconciles  these  six  with  S.  Luke's  eight.  Raban  observes,  that  the 
six  days  stand  for  the  six  ages  which  precede  the  resurrection.  Origen,  that 
the  six  days  carry  us  back  to  the  six  days  of  creation.  But  ChryBOBtom  views 
them  as  illustrating  our  Loixl's  tenderness  towards  his  half-trained  Apostles; 


meaning  in  each,  la  excessively  remarkable,  Hi*  Oaaaaala  In  defence  <>t' th«-  Religions  Ordeta 
i-  Bnraelent  in  Itself  to  prove  bii  acquaintance  with  tin-  private  Urea  of  many  ot  tin- early 
Batata, 
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thus  :  •  He  does  not  take  them  up  at  once,  but  after  six  days,  to  avoid  making 
the  other  disciples  jealous,'  or  that  the  three  favoured  disciples  might  by  the 
delay  '  become  kindled  with  a  more  eager  desire.'  " 

"  Again ;  our  Lord  takes  with  Him  three  Apostles,  to  signify,  says  S.  Hilary, 
the  three  stocks  of  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet ; — 'because  many  are  called,' 
says  Raban,  'and  few  chosen,'  and  to  remind  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; — to  show 
that  those  who  seek  God  must  mount  up,  says  Remigius.  But  Chrysostom  is 
led  from  it  to  remark,  '  how  S.  Matthew  does  not  conceal  that  three  others 
were  preferred  to  himself,  just  as  John  records  the  pre-eminent  honour  given 
by  our  Lord  to  Peter.' " 

"  And  so,  again,  as  to  the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias  in  the  glory, 
Origen  says,  that  it  denotes  that  there  is  a  hidden  Christian  wisdom  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Hilary,  that  the  Israelites  will  be  judged  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  preached  to  them.  Jerome,  that  the  Apostles  gained 
what  the  Pharisees  were  refused,  viz.  Elias  a  sign  from  heaven  above, 
Moses  a  sign  from  the  depth  beneath,  as  the  prophet  proposed  to  Achaz.  But 
Chrysostom  gives,  among  other  reasons,  this,  viz.  that  it  was  to  comfort  Peter 
and  the  others  who  were  so  much  frightened  at  the  thought  of  His  death, 
with  the  example  of  Moses  and  Elias  who  had  witnessed  before  tyrants,  yet 
were  now  in  glory." 

•"It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  &c,  shows,  says  Remigius,  that  S.  Peter, 
transported  by  the  vision,  wished  to  remain  on  the  mountain  for  ever.  S. 
Jerome  says,  'Thou  art  wrong  Peter  ;  if  thou  must  build  them  tabernacles, 
build  for  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  let  their  dwelling-place  be,  not 
on  the  mountain,  but  in  thine  own  bosom.'  Raban  observes  thai  the  Apostle 
was  wrong  in  thinking  there  could  be  tabernacles  in  that  abiding  city,  in 
which  is  no  temple.  But  Chrysostom  says,  '  Peter  feai"s  for  Christ,  when 
Moses  and  Elias  speak  of  his  death  at  Jerusalem;  so,  shunning  a  second 
rebuke,  if  he  should  say  again,  Lord,  be  it  far  from  Th<t  !  he  insinuates  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  words,  It  is  good  to  be  here.'  "  * 

Thus  by  selecting,  "  almost  at  hazard,"  a  few  sentences  from 
S.  Chrysostom,  as  they  stand  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  the  special 
characteristic  of  that  great  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Word  is 
brilliantly  illustrated  and  brought  out  into  clear  relief.  If  the 
charm  of  one  Church  Father  can  be  made  to  display  itself  so 
luminously  by  the  accidental  selection  of  a  few  passages,  and  if 
a  trait  which  is  by  no  means  obvious  can,  with  so  little  inge- 
nuity, be  thrown  into  so  strong  a  light  from  chance  extracts  1Y<  mi 
the  Catena,  with  how  much  greater  ease  could  not  the  bias  of 
the  other  Fathers  be  elicited,  whose  peculiarities  lie  more  upon 
the  surface,  and  whose  leading  features  are  less  difficult  to  grasp. 

If  the  Angelical  has  proved  himself  so  great  a  master  in  the 
case  even  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  how  marvellously  deep  an 
insight  must  he  not  have  had  into  the  methods,  lives,  and 
characters  of  such  men  as  8.  Athanasius,  8.  Basil,  8.  Gregory 
ThedLogU8y  8.  Jerome,  S.  Ambrose,  8.  Augustine,  and  S.  Gregory 
the  Great ! 

*  The  Ancient  .Saints,  Chap.  V.,p.  341—342;  nee  the  Rambler,  Vol.  III.,  1«00. 
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Added  to  his  keen  peTceptive  powers  and  his  extraordinary- 
grasp,  8.  Thomas  was  endowed  with  a  memory  equally  uncom- 
mon and  remarkable.  The  Catena  of  the  Knur  Gtospels — the 
smooth  continued  flow  of  patristic  quotations  which  makes  up 

the  entire  work — apx>ears  to  have  issued  direct  from  the 
chambers  of  his  memory.  The  whole  was  written  down, 
Tocco  says,  from  previous  readings.  In  travelling  from  one 
Convent  to  another,  the  Saint  had  spent  some  portion  of  his 
time  in  perusing  the  great  Church  authorities.*  What  he  once 
had  read  he  never  again  forgot.  And  hence  he  was  ready,  at 
any  moment,  through  the  activity  of  his  association  of  ideas,  to 
pour  out  the  full  wealth  of  his  capacious  mind,  and  flood  the 
world  with  light.  Then,  besides  the  Catena  Aurea,  his  "  Com- 
mentary "  on  the  Lombard,  his  "  Contra  Gentiles,'"  his  "  Expo- 
sitions" on  the  Sacred  Scriptures — all  testify  to  his  wide  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  intellects  of  the  classic  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ;  the  Catena  Aurea  simply  brings  this  out  in  so 
startling  a  manner  as  to  impress  it  with  greater  vividness  upon 
the  mind.  But  it  is  only  by  studying  the  work  itself,  and  by 
comparing  the  quotations  with  the  originals,  that  the  discrimi- 
nating powers  of  the  Angelical  can  be  fully  realized.  Had  he 
not  possessed  this  deep  acquaintance  with  S.  Athanasius,  S. 
Basil,  S.  Gregory  TJieologus,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
Ambrose  S.  Augustine,  and  Poj>e  G-regory,  he  never  would 
have  been  able  to  have  built,  upon  so  deep  and  immoveable  a 
basis,  the  splendid  fabric  of  the  8umma  Theological  And  had 
not  a  slight  sketch  of  these  great  classic  Fathers  been  given  in 
this  volume,  the  richness  of  his  mind,  and  the  texture  of  his 
work,  would  have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  hidden  from 
the  reader.  The  Angelical  was  a  scholastic,  but  he  was  a 
scholastic  who  lived  in  the  company  of  "  the  Ancient  Saints." 
And   his   mastery   over  the   Sacred  Scriptures  was  no  less 


♦These  an-  Toco's  word's :— " Soripsil  pnedictns  Doctor  opus  super  quatuor  Evangelist, 
Sanctorum  auotoritatibus  miro  modo  oontextum,  ex  quibus  sic  evangeliorum  continnavil  bis 
toriam,  quasi  nniua  Dootorls  videatur  esse  PostiUa;  in  quo  opera  mirandum  ereditur  Dens 
ostendisse  miraoulum :  quiadiaourrens  per  diverse  monasteria,  ct  divenorum  Sanctorum  legeus 
volumlna,  pro  majori  parte  Ipsorum  anctoritatea  meute  rctinuit.  qua*  in  exponeudo  notavil  : 
nam  eodem  agebatnr  Bpiritu,  quo  legendo  Doctor  oolligeret,  quae  seribendo  servant."  (Tocco, 
J;,,!!..  Cap.  TV.,  n.  I,)./-.  683,   IV.   VII.) 

t  Barciiic  folly  appreciates  the  patristic  love  of  the  Angelical;  lie  says:— "Depuis  le  pre- 
inier  jusqu'an  dousieme    sieele,    on    compte    plus   (le  quarante    auteurs   different*  donl    les 
ouvrages,  souvenl  immenses,  <>nt  etc  fonilms  par  saint  Thomas,  ct  donl  les  citations  textuelles 
formeul   les  anneaux  <le  sa   Vha&mt  (Tor.     An  premier  sieele,  saint   Denis  1' Areopagite ;    an 
troisieme,  Origene,  Jules  l'Africatn,  saint  Cyprien  el  Denis  d' Alexandrie ;  an  quatrieme,  Tite 
de  Bostra,  saint  HiLairede  Poitiers,  Buse.be  de  Cesaree,  saint  Atbanase,  saint  Didime  d' Alexan- 
drie, saint  Qregoire  de  Na/.ian/.c.  saint  Basile,  Josepbe  <lc  Jerusalem,  saint  Grlgoire  de  N 
saint  Epipbane  de  Salamine,  saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  saint  Damase,  pape.  sainl  Ambn 
Milan,  Severien  de  Gabale ;  anoinqnieme,  Tbeophile  d'Alexaridrie,  saint  Jerome,  sainl    I 
tin.  saint  Prosper,  saint  Cyrille  d' Alexandrie,  saint  Isidore  de  Peluse,  Tbeodoret,  Baini  Leon  ct 
saint  Maxime;  au  sixieme,  saint  Pulgence  :  au  septieme,  saint  Gregoire.  pape,  el  sainl  Isidore 
<lc  Seville  ;  an  huit  icine,  saint  Jean  Damascene,  le  venerable   Bede,  Alciiin  ;   au  ncuvieme.  Ilav- 
lnon.  Baban-Mauret  Bemigius;  an  dixieme,  Teopbylacte ;  an  dousieme,  Picric  Alpnonaeel  le 
moine  Butymin  'Aquin,  Chop.   I  I 
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remarkable  than  his  wide  and  accurate  "knowledge  of  the  Fathers. 
This  was  the  second  of  his  three  great  studies  preparatory  to 
the  scientific  construction  of  the  Summa  Theologwa* 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  Angelical' s  Expositions  on  the 
Sacred  Text  can  well  believe  that  he  had  learnt  it  off  by  heart 
when  imprisoned  at  San  Giovanni. t  It  would  seem  almost  an 
impossibility  for  one  who  had  not  done  so  to  have  made  use  of 
it  as  the  Saint  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  various  Expositions. 
His  extraordinary  gift  of  seeing  analogies,  and  perhaps  his  still 
more  remarkable  readiness  in  illuminating  .Scripture  by  means 
of  Scripture,  the  exuberant  richness  of  his  applications,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  brings  texts  to  bear  from  all  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  upon  the  point  he  has  in  hand,  from  the  book 
of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  S.  John — all  this  speaks  of  the 
width  of  his  reading,  the  marvellous  retentiveuess  of  his 
memory,  and  of  that  special  genius  he  was  endowed  with,  of 
being  able,  as  it  were  by  one  intuition,  to  grasp  and  look 
steadily  upon  vast  fields  of  thought — losing  nothing  in  his 
microscopic  appreciation  of  the  detail,  on  account  of  his  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  whole.J  What  man  has  ever  been 
gifted  with  the  combination  of  so  vast  a  memory,  and  a  mind  so 
exquisitely  logical — so  overwhelming  in  the  security  and  the 
severity  of  its  processes  of  reasoning,  and  yet  so  full  of  mystic 
tenderness  and  deep  poetic  feeling  ? 

The  Saint's  mastery  of  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church 
exhibits  itself  in  all  his  Commentaries  on  Scripture.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,^  for  instance,  he  so  draws 

*  See  Chap.  III.,  p.  565. 

t  Weruer  stuns  up  lii*  method*  in  liis  various  Expositions  thus :— " Bine  gewiegte.  deetri< 
nous   Anslegung  stvtst   sieh   eaf  «-in«-   reiehe   exegetlsche   Tradition;   dem    Beontc  dieser 

Porderung  srira  anf  grossertige  Weise  In  der  Osama  seres  Oeuuge  gelelstet    Anf  Or 1  dot 

exegetieoben  Tradltiouen  .-soil  ili<-  doetrinells  Aualesung  <lic  klrenllche  Lehrforniel  uecb  Lhrer 

vollcii  Scliiiitf   unil    i'la.unan/.  ails   tlrin   Texts    <1<T    Sclirilt  il.-il in-n en  :   dlCM    gescbieht    in    « 1 «- 1 1 

Commentaries  va  den  Peottniseben  Briefen,  namentlicb  in  der  tlefstnutgeii  Auslegaug  des 
Biinierbrtefes.  Wiedie  Dootrln  mil  Besiehung  <ler  huh  Natur  and  Gescnichte  geschopften 
Brkenntnisse  die  erhabenen  Worts  der  Behrlfi  sn  beleuchten  babe  wlrd  im  Commentare  sum 
Buehe  Job  geseigt>  In  der  Anslegung  des  Hohenlledes  eudlieb  schwlnftl  tie  siob  ra  den  Hdben 
der contemplativen  tfvetik  empor  and  dollnietsehl  In  lehrhafter  Welse  die  Ctohetmnisse  der 
heiligen,  gottinnigen  Ltebe.  Br  /.<-i^i  steh.  mil  Btnem  Worte,  in  seiner  Auslegung  cans  als 
denselben,  als  wiiciicn  ar  in  seinen  systemotiachen  Worsen  ilcb  darstellt;  dees  er  die  phU* 
ologische  and   bistorisohs  Anslegnngshunol   dot  nenen  /.«'it   ntohl   kennt,  that   seiner  elgen- 

thumliohen  Grdsse  und  deni  theologtschen  Worths   seiner  <<> teutarien  so  wenig  Abbruoh, 

als  es  der  Brhabenheil  seiner  speculativen  Coneeptionen  Bintrag  that,  daes  ibm  der  Oedanke 
einer  subjeotrv  psychologischen  ?ermitt«luns  derselben  noefa  fremd  1st  [nbetden  Besiebnngen 
tritt  dafur  die  acreage  Objectivity  seiner  Denkrichtung  desto  Imposanter  hervor;  it  maehl 
sii-h  sum  nnmittelbaren  Organ  der  ernsten  Majestfti  der  Kirohe  and  lhrer  nelllgen  Lehre." 

(Iter  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  E rater  Band,  Viertea  Capitcl,  p.  21H.) 

X  One  of  the  striking  differences  between  B.  John  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  and  the  Bxpost 
tions of  8.  Thomas,  consist*  in  tliis:  thai  s.  Cbrysostoni  ever  appears  i<>  aim  at  the  practical 
edification  of  bii  bearers— speaking  either  to  exhort,  or  to  warn,  or  to  encourage,  or  to  terrifj  . 
or  to  soothe  them ;  whilst  the  Angelical  ever  seems  i"  strive  after  scientific  unity,  benl  anon 
oonfirmlng,  nol  s<>  maeb  man,  as  dogma  and  tradition,  by  means  of  numberless  Independent 
arguments  or  illuminations,  gathered  from  various  Pothers  or  plans  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
oonoentrated  anon  the  train  irhlcb  is  broughl  ander  discussion.  One  was  the  Doctor  n 
practical  moral  reaching ;  the  other  of  oonstruetlTe  theology. 

§  Having  given  the  skeleton  of  these  Bxpositions,  Werner  sums  up:— "  Bchon  dleoe  knrasa 
SHasen  genngen  sn  seigen,  arte  sehr  Thomas  deraof  ausgeht,  liberal]  elnen  klaxon  fibei 
■icbtllcben  Ziieemmenbang  der   Oedanken  des  eommentlrten  Autors   hervorsustellon 
rerfolgl  dieses  Btreben  Ms  Ufa  Blnsolnstc  and  Deinste,  k.in  einslges  Satsglied  kann  slob 
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out  the  words  of  the  Aj>ostle,  as  to  illuminate  the  moral  and 
dogmatic  teaching  of  theology,  and  illustrates  that  teaching  with 
such  a  prolific,  richness  of  allusion,  with  so  many  authorities 
from  every  portion  of  the  Sacred  text,  ms  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon,  and  to  give  a  fresh  significance  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostle.  Then  his  statement  of  objections  is  so  lucid  ;  his 
solutions  are  so  precise,  and  often  so  ingenious ;  there  is  so 
much  matchless  simplicity  combined  with  so  powerful  a  logic, 
that  the  reader  is  both  overpowered  and  fascinated  as  he  pro- 
ceeds— overpowered  by  the  mental  force  which  he  continually 
encounters,  and  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  illustration,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  analogy,  and  by  those  sudden  flashes  of  light  pro- 
duced by  the  juxtaposition  of  portions  of  Scripture,  which,  at 
first  sight,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  appear  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  with  one  another.* 

Perhaps  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the  Angelical  on  the  Sacred 
Text,  that  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  admirable. 
Its  depth  of  thought,  the  singular  clearness  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  tradition  are  laid  down,  and  the  general  interest  of  the 
subject-matter,  lend  to  it  a  special  charm.  In  the  Commentary 
on  Job,  nature  and  history  are  used  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Inspired  Word  ;  whilst  in  that  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  the 
Saint  finds  himself  in  his  own  native  element,  as  he  traces  the 
relationship  between  the  Soul  and  the  Beloved,  and  ascends 
into  the  highest  regions  of  mystic  union  with  God. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  in  detail  the  labours  of  the 
Angelical  on  the  Sacred  Text.  He  expounded  in  the  schools 
the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John.f  We  have  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul, J  on  Job,fy  on  a  portion  of 

dieser  sorgfiiltigen  logischen  Umnetzunjj  entziehen.  Durch  dieBe  stete  Reflexion  anf  den 
logiacben  Zuaammenbang  werden  henflg  Worte  and  Sfttie,  welobe  far  sich  ran  minderez 
Bodeutang  bu  aeiu  aebeinen,  in  eine  aberraachende  Belenobtaug  gerflaki  and  tlefere  BHeke  in 
dan  reioben  Sobata  der  Schrit'tweislieit  erschlossen."  (Dev  heiliye  'Thomas  van  A<juiit'>.  Mnttr 
Kititrf,  Viert€8  Capitel,  p.  251.) 

*  "  Dabei  liisst  er  nienmls  von  jener  strenjj  nhjectiven  Haltnnn.  wit-  sic  dein  aehten  Anslc- 
get  dea  Qottevwortea  aleml ;  die  ganae  Bpftrkrofl  aeinea  exegetiaohen  Seborffcinnea  ist  vteknehx 
eiuzig  darauf  gericbtet,  don  Im  geaebriebenen  Won.-  entbalteuen  Sinn  naeb  den  allgemein 
giltigen  Gruudstttssen  eiuer  ratiouelleu  Hernieneutik  z»  erbebeu,  dleea  eber  In  voUatandigater 
nod  umfaeaeodater  Weiee.  Da  ist  ilun  kein  Wort  bedeatungaloe,  ketuee  lunsunst  geeagt ;  men 
brauobi  in  die  Peullnlaohe  LetarweiabeH  ketae  fremden  Oedanken  hineinoutragen,  ee  genagt, 
an  ilas  gegebene  Wott  aieh  uiit  toller  oubediogter  Treue  and  Hingebaug  ensuscbJieeten,  an 
eine  Palle  von  Gedanken  and  Besiebnngen  /.n  entdeoken,  In  welenen  beiedtadieaanaotradi' 
tionelle  Kirobenlehre  mil  inren  Boater  fonuulirten  Batsen  aod  Dogmen  vorliegt,  Me  logtaebe 
Praeisirang  dee  blblieeben  Ideengebaltea  ^ii»t  dem  belMgeu  Thomas  die  Pormeln  dea  kuch- 
lleben  Lebrbegriffea  ;  in  dot  kunatgemaeaen  Ablfieung  dieoea  Begriffee  von  der  Halle  deebiblia* 
ebon  Wurtcs  besteht  ilun  die  Aufgabe  dea  Herinencnteu."  (DerhtMgt  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Ersier 
Band,  PbraN  <  'a  pit,  /.  p.  251. ; 

{  Sancii  Tbonue AqninntU  in  Mattkenm   ftiaayiillitoai  flwoillla, 9,  1—278;  in  Joannem  Evan 
BajpoatMo,  p.  27i» — 645;  Optra   Omnia,   Pol  A.     Be*  the  critical  Diaaertation  of  B 
\\  blob  enters  inti)  the  question  of  date  and  ant  lun -ship.  />.  t>47 — 656. 

t  Sancti  Thoina-  Aipiinatis  BwQtMo  in  omnet  9mcti  PttvM  toittoku,  /».  3—790.   For  full  int. 
tion  on  their  Integrity,  k<  -iti,,    Dr   Commentariis  in   bittoku  SctncH  rauli  Apostoli, 

aaiiMwqea  Jnttgriiate,  cuBditionmm  /•'/./.■.  p.  791 — 804;  Optra  Ornate,  i'oi.  Xlll. 

$  /'  '..  /».  1—147:  ta  Peal  Wm9oHHo,p.  148--353;  in  CanH- 

cum  OanMoorum  KScpottito,  p.  354— 386;  in  Taaiam  Prophetam  Expositio,  p.  467—576;  in  Jercmiam 
Prophetam  ErpoMtio,  p.  577  I'nniin,   Pel  A  /  I'. 
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the  Psalms,  upon  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  upon  the 
Prophets  Isaias  and  Jeremias.  And  if  this  is  not  enough  to 
show  the  tSaint's  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Inspired  Writings, 
the  /Summa  Theologica  may  be  referred  to,  which  testifies  to  a 
deep  mastery  of  many  other  portions  of  the  Ancient  Law. 

The  Exposition  on  8.  Mathew's  Gospel,  was  taken  down 
from  the  Saint's  lips,  by  his  familiar  disciple,  Brother  Peter 
Andrea,  who  studied  under  him  when  occupying  the  post  of 
Regens  Primarms  in  the  school  of  S.  James's.  Any  one  com- 
paring the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Commentary  on  8.  John, 
with  any  portion  of  that  on  8.  Matthew,  will  at  once  perceive  a 
difference  of  style.  The  Treatise  on  S.  Matthew,  however, 
possesses  this  interest,  namely,  it  shows  the  reader  how  accu- 
rately the  students  were  able  to  follow  their  professors,  and 
how  little  was  lost  through  the  viva  voce  method  of  the  schools. 
To  hear  the  living  voice,  and  then  to  go  through  the  labour  of 
writing  down  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  flowed  fresh  from 
the  lips,  must  have  greatly  tended  to  fix  truth  within  the  mind, 
The  student,  in  this  day,  was  forced  out  of  his  position  of  being 
a  mere  passive  recipient,  and  was,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
bring  his  own  mind  actively  to  bear  upon  the  matter  of  the 
lecture* 

The  Exposition  of  S.  Matthew  occupies  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pages  of  the  Parma  edition.  Its  division  follows 
the  twenty-eight  chapters  in  the  Gospel.  The  Prologue  of  S. 
Jerome  is  given  at  the  commencement,  as  an  "  argumentum  ;" 
and  upon  this  the  Angelical  makes  a  short  comment.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  is  then  given,  and  this  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  paragraphs.  For  instance,  the  first  chapter 
contains  six,  the  second  four,  the  third  two,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Following  each  Gospel  chapter  comes  the  Angelical's  Exposition, 
which  is  thrown  into  numbers  corresponding  to  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Gospel  chapter.  By  this  means  the  Commentary  on  any 
portion  of  the  matter  in  hand  can  be  hit  upon  without  difficulty  ; 
for  the  numerals  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Gospel  are  made  to 
correspond  with  those  in  the  Exposition. 

In  this  Commentary  the  traditional  dogmatic  and  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  is  brought  into  full  relief,  not  only  by  the 
Angelical's  method  of  handling  the  text  itself,  but  by  the  weight 
of  patristic  authority  which  he  advances  in  its  support.  Here 
also  he  manifests  his  singular  gift  of  marshalling  an  array   of 

*  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  impoeelbtc  in  thin  volume  to  treat  at  Length  of  MM  oi  th* 
great  works  of  tbe  Angelical  i  ail  that  la  possible  to  to  indicate  ae  the  title  oi  tinn  i><>ok  prom- 
ises— his  labour*.  What  may  fairly  he  e  tpected  ll  to  linri  signposts  which  honestly  point  tho 
way  to  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  hi*  various  masterpieces. 
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Scriptural  quotations  in  support  of  the  point  he  is  elucidating, 
and  of  so  placing  various  groups  of  truths  as  to  make  them  shed 
a  light  upon  each  other. 

The  Gospel  of  8.  Matthew,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  is  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  humanity  of  Christ.  He  divides  it 
into  three  portions.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  into  the  world  ;  the  second,  of  His  progress  through  the 
world  ;  and  the  third,  of  His  out-going  from  the  world.*  The 
reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  this  Exposition  will  at 
once  observe  how  great  a  tendency  is  manifested,  throughout  its 
structure,  towards  that  unity  of  conception  which  was  one  of 
the  Angelical' s  greatest  gifts. 

The  Exposition  on  IS.  John's  Gospel  is  of  a  considerably  later 
date.  The  five  first  chapter^  were  written  out  by  the  Saint's 
own  hand.  The  remainder  was  dictated  by  his  disciple,  Regin- 
ald of  Piperno  ;  but  was  finally  revised,  corrected,  and  approved 
of  by  himself.  This  Gospel  would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  fairest 
tests  of  the  powers  of  the  Angelical.  Its  subject-matter,  espe- 
cially the  first  portion,  would  elicit  those  exceptional  gifts  with 
which  he  had  been  endowed.  Here  the  deepest  philosophy,  the 
most  abstract  metaphysical  speculation,  would  be  called  into 
play  ;  as  well  as  the  highest  theories  of  religion,  and  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  contemplative  life.f 

The  entire  Commentary  occupies  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages.  It  begins  with  a  Prologue  by  the  Saint,  which  is  followed 
by  that  of  S.  Jerome,  upon  which  the  Angelical  gives  an  Expo- 
sition. The  Gospel  of  S.  John  contains  twenty-one  chapters. 
These  chapters  are  subdivided,  and  upon  each  subdivision  or 
"  Lectio "  the  Exposition  is  made.  For  instance,  the  first 
chapter  contains  sixteen  "  Lectiones  /"  the  second,  three  ;  the 


*  In  tlie  first  part,  Inohidtng  the  three  Ant  Chapters,  the  human  generation  and  birth  of 
our  Lord  are  treated  of  j  then  the  title  of  the  Gospel  is  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  difficulties 

arc  solved  with  regard  to  its  imperfect  mode  of  explosion  and  its  seeming  contradiction  to 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Uaias.  Then  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Text  are  taken  one  hv  one, 
and    are    explained    and    illuminated    by    other  portions   of    llolv    Writ:     whilst    the    h. 

advanced  against  t  lie  true  doctrine  oonceruiug  Christ  are  stated,  and  the  genuine  teaching  of 
the  Church  is  given.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  next  considered,  and  ia  shown  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Abraham  to  David,  through  the  Prophets;  from  David  to  the  transmigration  of 
Babylon,  through  the  Kings;  and  from  the  transmigration  of  Babylon  to  Joseph,  which  begins 

with  leaders  of  the  people,  and  ends  with  private  individuals.  Then  the  Nativ  ity  is  expounded, 
ami  the  testimony  of  the  Magi  and  the  Innocents,  the  Birthplace  and  the  Star,  aie  carefully 
considered. 

t  Werner  gires  a  detailed,  though  excessively  dry  skeleton  of  this  Kxposit ion.     He  begins 

thus : — Dem  Commentar  sum  Bvangeliuni  Johannls  1st  sine  Vorrede  vorausgeschickt,  w< 

sich  fiber  die  Bedeiit  ung  dieses  K\  angcliuins  mi  Allgenieinen  snsfisnt  Die  Sy  nopt  iker  leiten 
mis  sum  activen  I.cbcn  an.  das  Johannesevangeliuin  aber  /.ur  Contemplation.     Was  der  Apostel 

selber  erschaute,  l&ssi   sicb  nut  den  Worteu  bel  JesaL  6,  i.  ausdrucken  welche  sugleieh  die 

Kigeiisehaften  der  .loliaiineischcn  Contemplation:   Ilohe.  unifassemlcr  Weitbhck  und  vollkom- 

menes  Bwdringen  in  den  Qegenstand.  oharakterisiren    Bit  sohwingl  sicb  uber  a'.  ■ 

em,  fiber   alle    Barge,    llimmel    und    Kngel    bis   su    Qott    euipor:    Vidi   Dominum   .- 
solium  «.»•<•(  Isum  (vgl.  .lesai.  -10.  •_'(»)  ;   untcr   diesem    Ilcrrn    ist    aher    laut    Job.  IS,   41.  Chris 

\  srstehen.    in  dieser  Ansohauuns  des  heillgen  Johannes  ist  cine  rierfaohe  Hobeil  so  erkennen : 

die    Hoheit    der   Macht    (dsnUD     I'i-'i    Ihtmiumii)  ,-  der    Kwigkeit  super 

solium  r.rct  Isiiiii  t  :   der  rnbegieitliciik.il     d.s    Krsehailteii    ( ,  h  r.thnu  ;."       (  Der  hriliyr  Thomas  von 

■ 
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third,  six  ;  and  so  on.  The  whole  Commentary  bears  upon  it 
signs  of  great  care  in  the  composition,  and  the  Prologue  gives 
evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  the  Angelical  must 
have  felt  he  had  before  him. 

Besides  his  Expositions  on  the  Gospels,  S.  Thomas  wrote 
fourteen  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  8.  Paul,  which  occupy 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of  the  Parma  Edition.*  The 
method  is  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  previous  Expo- 
sitions. The  Prologue,  which  introduces  the  whole  subject,  is 
in  the  Angelical's  best  manner.  Each  Epistle,  however,  besides 
this  general  one,  has  a  Prologue  to  itself.  The  Epistles  are 
commented  on  chapter  by  chapter,  and  are  divided  into  "  Lec- 
tiones"  like  the  Expositions  on  S.  Matthew.  The  Fathers  are 
more  seldom  used  than  in  the  works  on  the  Gospels  ;  nor  are 
heresies  so  prominently  discussed.  The  Manicheans,  however, 
form  an  exception  ;  and  possibly  because  they  represented  a 
phase  of  error  which  was  excessively  active  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  though  the  Fathers  are  less  frequently  alluded  to 
here  than  elsewhere — except  perhaps  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  they  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Jerome,  8.  Gregory,  S.  Isidore,  8.  Hilary,  the  Damascene,  as 
well  as  Haymo,  Rabanus,  Denis,  Gelasius,  Seneca,  and  the  Gloss, 
are  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  The  "  Magister"  and  the 
"  Philosophus"  are  also  made  use  of  to  confirm  dogmatic  or 
philosophical  positions,  as  the  case  may  be.f 

The  General  Prologue  gives  the  best  possible  index  to  the 
seven  hundred  pages  of  which  the  Commentary  is  made  up.  It 
hangs  from  the  following  text : — 

"This  man  is  to  me  a  vessel  of  election,  to  cany  my  name  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel. "J 

"  Men  are  found  in  Sacred  Scripture  to  be  compared  to  vessels  for  four 
reasons:  tirst,  on  account  of  make;  for  a  vessel  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 

*  "  Commentatiouum  ab  Angelico  Doctors  Thoma  Aqninate  elnenbratanim  opui  In  Evktokm 
omnes  Sancti  1'auli,  reeentinin  Ci  itiinnun    ni'iim   BUM   Ml   QOl   Thoin.e   nostio  nun  iidjmlieet 

Guillelmus  de  Toceo  in  Vita  Aquiimtis  bo;c  habet  pauca  el  simplieia  rerba  Mpitc  |V  ' 
'  Scripsit  super  Epistolas  Pauli  onines.  qiiaruin  scriptnnun  pra-ter  Kvan^i-liinn  hii  per  omnes 
commendabat.'  Hi  ne  ratio  patet .  OUT  BYMlgehM  Hist  or  iu  eonnm-ntario  e.xplieatu,  e.eteiis  No\  i 
Testameuti  libris  pra-tei  mi-sis,  m< nti-in  opwtmqae  Thomas  kppllooerit,  at  Paulinas  BpUtOlM 
elm-idaret.    Btenim  qiuu  Commentetionea  proprlo  ■trio  aonpaerll  llle  In  eaadem   Bpittobu 

l'auli.  (|iios  etiam  a  BOSgMtn   l«u<  lit ,  exeepi  rintque  alii,  silent  in  pia-terit   (i  nillelinns."     (Vid. 
J.  Ilernardi  Maria- tie  Ruoeia  Disaei  tattooes,  Dissertatio  I.,  De  CommentariU  in  Epistolas  8.  / 
Apostoli,  Earumque  Inteuritute,  ac  Kditionum  Fide,  Opp.  S.  Thoma,  p.  791,   Vol.  XIII.) 

t  Ab  an  example  of  liiB  method  ot  solving  ditlienlties:— *•  Vidi-tnr  quod  Knistola  ad  Komanos 
non  sit  prima:    prius   enini    vidi-tiu    seiipsisse    ad    OorlntbiM,   sieiiiidiiin    Mind    Koin.    nit.   1: 
'Commemlii   aiilein    vobis    l'lio-bi-n   sororem    iinstram.  qua-   Ml    in    minist.-iio    Keelrsia-  qM 
Concbris.'  uhi  est  port  ns  Coriiitliinrimi.     Bed  dieendnin,  qnnd  Kpistola  ad  Roinanus  pra-milt  ilnr 

tiLin   propter  dignitatem   Bomenonun,  qn1  alii*  OentloM  domlnebentur:    turn  quia  rag  om> 

fntabatur   snpeiliia  qua-  est    initimn  ninni.H  peeeati.   Dl   dieitnr  Booll  l'»;   tnni    quia    i-linni    DM 
ordo   iloetrime,  nt    priiis   gratia   eonsid'i  el  nr   in    M   qiiain  nt  est   in  saei  aimntis.     Iti-m 
qua-i  it  hi-  nnde  Apostolus  bam:  Kpistnlmn  .seri)isit.     August  inns  dicit  qnod  d<-  At  ln-nis.  llicronv- 
mnsqiiod  de  Corintlio.     Nee    est    eont  radlet  in :  quia    forte    Atbenis    iin-i  pit    emu    seribrri 

Corintbi  eonsammerlt."    (Vid.  s.  Thomas  Aquinatta  fkepontio  (n  mums  s.  PmtU  WptttoUu 

loffUS,  p.  3,  I'"'      MIL, 

t  &eU,  Chap.  IX.,  v.  15. 
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the  artificer.  'He  made  another  vessel,  as  it  seemed  good  in  his  eyes  to 
make  it.'  a  So  the  making1  of  man  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  of  Whom 
in  the  Psalm,  'He  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves.'  Hence,  'Shall  the  clay 
say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it  What  art  thou  making]  'b  And  in  Romans, 
'  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thusl'c  And,  hence,  it  is  that,  according  to  the  will  of  God  the  Artificer, 
there  are  formed  vessels  of  different  makes.  '  In  a  great  house  there  are  not 
only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth.'  d  What  sort 
of  a  vessel  Blessed  Paul  was,  who  is  called  a  vessel  of  election  in  the  words 
above-mentioned,  appears  by  what  is  said  in  Ecclesiasticus,  'As  a  massy 
vessel  of  Gold,  adorned  with  every  precious  stone.'  e  For  he  was  a  golden 
vessel  on  account  of  the  effulgence  of  wisdom,  concerning  which  can  be 
understood  what  is  said,  '  the  gold  of  the  land  is  very  good  ; '/  because,  as  it 
is  said,  'She  is  more  precious  than  all  riches.' g  Hence,  Blessed  Peter  also 
gives  testimony  to  him,  saying,  '  As  also  our  most  dear  brother  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  him,  hath  written  to  you.'  h  And  he  was  massy 
through  the  virtue  of  charity,  of  which  it  is  said,  'Love  is  strong  as  death.' i 
Hence  he  says  himself,  'For  I  am  sure  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  might,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.' A  And  he  was  adorned  with  every 
precious  stone,  that  is,  every  virtue,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  If  any  man  build 
upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  &c.'£  Hence  too  he  says, 
'  For  our  glory  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  of 
heart,  and  sincerity  of  God,  and  not  in  carnal  wisdom,  but  in  the  grace  of 
God,  we  have  conversed  in  the  world.'  m  What  kind  of  vessel  this  was  is 
clear  from  the  things  it  has  furnished ;  for  he  taught  the  mysteries  of  the 
most  exalted  Divinity,  which  appertain  to  wisdom,  '  We  speak  wisdom  among 
the  perfect. 'w  He  praised  charity  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  o  He 
instructed  men  in  divers  virtues  :  *  Put  ye  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy,  and  beloved,  the  bowels  of  mercy,  benignity,  humility,  modesty, 
patience,' "  p 

"Secondly,  this  seems  to  be  the  object  of  vessels,  that  they  may  be  filled 
with  some  liquor,  according  to  that,  '  They  brought  her  the  vessels,  and  she 
poured  in.'g  And  there  is  found  to  be  a  diversity  in  vessels  with  regard  to 
the  contents  :  for  some  are  vessels  of  wine,  some  of  oil,  and  different  ones  of 
different  kinds.  So  men  also  are  divinely  tilled  with  godly  graces,  as  with  vari- 
ous liquors.  '  To  one  indeed,  by  the  Spirit  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom ;  and 
to  another,  the  word  of  knowledge  according  to  the  same  Spirit.' r  But  this 
vessel  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  full  of  a  precious  liquor,  that  is  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  said,  'Thy  name  is  as  oil  poured  out.' s 
Hence  it  is  said  '  to  carry  my  name.'  For  it  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  this 
name  :  '  I  will  write  upon  him  my  name.'  t  He  possessed  that  name  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  intellect,  '  For  I  judged  not  myself  to  know  anything  among 
you,  but  Christ.' u    He  possessed  that  name  in  the  love  of  the  affections: 

(a)  Jeremias.  Chap.  XVIII.,  v.  4.  (b)  Isaias,  Chap.  XLV.,  v.  9. 

(c)  Romans.  Chap.  IX.,  v.  20.  (d)  II.  Timothv.  Chap.  II..  v.20. 

(e)  RockstiMttoiu,  Chap-  X..  v.  20.  (f)  Geneeta,  Chap.  H..  r.  12. 

(g)  Proverb*,  Chap.  in.,  v.  l&  (h)  n.  s.  Peter,  Chan  in.,  v.  15. 

(i)  Canlicl.s,  Chap  Vlll.,  v.  6.  (A.)  Kmnans.  Chap.  VIII..  v.  38. 

(1)1.  Corinth.,  chap,  ill.,  v.  12.  (w»)ii.  Corinthians,  chap.  I.,  v.  12. 

(n)I.  Corinthian*,  Chap  li..  v.  •;.  lo)  I.  Corinthian*,  Chap.  XIII. 

III.,  w.  I*  (q)  IV.  Kui-s.  Chap.  IV..  v.  5. 


III.,  v.  12.  (q)  IV.  Kui-s.  Chap.  V 

(r)  I.  Corinthians,  Chap.,  XII.,  v.  8.  («)  Canticle*,  Chap  L.  v.  a. 

(t)  Apocalypse,  Chap.  III.,  v.  12.  («)  I.  Corinth..  Chap.  II.,  v.  2. 
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'  What  then  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ.'  a  If  any  man  love  not 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema.'  b  He  possessed  it  in  the  whole 
conversation  of  his  life,  hence  he  said,  '  And  I  live,  now  not  I ;  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.'" c 

"Thirdly,  with  regard  to  use,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  sill  vessels  are  des- 
tined for  some  use  :  but  some  for  an  honourable,  some  for  a  vile  use, '  Or  hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  ? '  d    And  so  men,  according  to  divine  ordi- 
nation, are  destined  for  different  uses,  '  and  all  men  are  from  the  ground, 
and  out  of  the  earth,  from  whence  Adam  was  created.     With  much  knowledge 
the  Lord  hath  divided  them,  and  diversitied  their  ways.     Some  of  them  hath 
he  blessed  and  exalted     .     .     .     some  of  them  hath  he  cursed  and  brought 
low.'  e    Now  this  vessel  is  set  aside  for  a  noble  use  ;  for  it  is  the  vessel  for 
carrying  the  divine  word ;  for  it  is  said  *  to  carry  my  name : '   and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  word  should  be  carried,  because  it  was  far  off  from  men, 
'Behold  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  afar.'/    And  it  is  far  off  from  us 
on  account  of  sin,  'salvation  is  far  from  sinners.' g    It  is  also  far  from  us  on 
account  of  obscurity  of  the  intellect :  hence  it  is  said  of  certain  men,  thai  they 
were  beholding  afar  off,  h  and  '  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  :  I  shall  behold 
him,  but  not  near.'i    And  just  as  the  angels  bear  to  us  as  if  distant  from 
God,  divine  illuminations ;  so  the  Apostles  bring  the  Evangelical  Doctrine  to 
us  from  Christ:  and  as  in  the  Old  Law,  after  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets 
are  read,  who  gave  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  to  the  people,  'Remember  the 
law  of  Moses  my  servant,'  k  so,  also,  in  the  New  Testament,  after  the  (Jospel, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  Ls  read,  who  gave  to  the  people  what  they  had 
received  from  the  Lord,  '  I  have  received  of  the  Lonl  that  which  also  I  deliver 
unto  you.'Z    Blessed  Paul,  in  the  first  place,  canned  Christ  in  his  body  by 
imitating  his  convei-sation  and  his  Passion,  'I  bear  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  my  body.w/»     Secondly,  in  his  month  :  which  is  evident  from  this  tliat 
he  is  ever  and  again  naming  Christ  in  his  Epistles  :  'From  the  abundance  d 
the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.'w    Hence,  it  can  be  signified  by  the  dove  of 
which  is  said  that,she  came  to  the  ark  carrying  a  bough  of  an  olive  tree  in 
her  mouth,  o    Since  the  olive  signifies  mercy,  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
also  signifies  mercy,  is  fitly  understood  by  the  bongh  of  the  olive,  'Thou  sluilt 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'p    And  ho 
brought  this  bough  of  green  leaves  to  the  altar,  that  is  to  the  Church,  when 
he  expressed  its  virtue  and  significance  in  a  manifold  manner,  by  showing 
forth  the  grace  and  the  mercy  of  Christ,  hence  he  himself  says:  '  Por  this 
cause  have  I  obtained  mercy:  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
all  patience.'  q    And  hence  it  is  said  that,  as  amongst  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  Psalms  of  David,  who  obtained  pardon  after  sin,  are  most  need 
in  the  Church;  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  who  gained 
mercy,  are  used ;  that  thus  sinners  may  be  lifted  into  hope  ;  although  there 
might  be  another  reason  namely,  because  in  both  these  writings  almost  the 
whole  teaching  of  theology  is  contained.     Thirdly,  he  earned  (the  word)  not 
only  to  those  present,,  but  to  those  absent,  and  those  to  come,  committing  it  to 

(a)  Romans,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  35.  (M  I.  Corinth..  Chap.  XVI.,  v.  22. 

e)  Galatiana.  chap.  II..  v.  20.  (</)  Roman*.  Chan  l.\'.,  v.  M. 

e)  BccleaL,  Chap,  xxxill.,  v.  12.  (/)  i*aias.  Chan.  xxx..  v.  ft. 

g)  Paalm  exvm.,  v.  165.  //,.)  Hebrews,  Chap.  XI. 

()  Humbert,  Chap.  XXIV.,  v.  17.  (i   ftfalachlaa  Chap,  iv.,  v.  4. 

l)  I.  Corinth.,  Chap.  XL.  v.  23.  <„,) Galatlana.  Chap.  vi..  v.  it. 

a)  Matthew,  Chap,  x  1 1 . ,  v.  34.  ■  (,.)  OeuesU,  Chap.  vui. 

/.)  Mattli.-w,  chap.  I.,  v.  21.  (q)  I.  Timothy,  Chap.  I.,  v.  16. 
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writing,  'Take  thou  a  great  book,  and  write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen/a  His 
excellency  is  shown  in  three  ways  in  this  office  of  carrying  the  name  of  God. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  grace  of  election;  wherefore  it  is  said,  vessel  of 
election.  'He  chose  us  in  Christ  before  tin:  foundation  of  the  world.' l> 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  fidelity,  because  he  sought  nothing  of  his  own,  hut 
Christ's,  '  For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  hut  Jesus  Christ.' c  Hence  he  says, 
'  to  me  a  vessel  of  election.'  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  singular  excellency : 
hence  he  says  himself,  'I  have  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  they.' d 
Wherefore  he  Bays  with  emphasis,  'to  vie  a  vessel  of  election:'  as  if  more 
especially  to  me  than  to  others." 

"With  regard  to  fruit  it  is  to  be  considered  that  some  persons  are  like 
less  vessels,  either  on  account  of  sin,  or  on  account  of  error,  'He  hath  made 
me  as  an  empty  vessel.' e  But  Blessed  Paul  was  pure  from  sin  and  error: 
hence  he  was  a  useful  vessel  of  election,  'If  any  man  therefore  shall  cleanse 
himself  from  these  [viz.  errors  and  sins]  he  shall  be  a  vessel  onto  honour, 
sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord.'/  Hence  the  utility  or  fruit  of  this 
vessel  is  expressed  by  the  words  '  lx fore  the  Gentiles'1  of  whom  he  was  the 
I  Victor,  '  a  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  truth  ; '  g  '  and  Kings '  to  whom 
he  announced  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  to  Agrippa,  A  and  also  to  Nero  and  his 
princes:  hence  he  says,  'The  things  which  have  happened  to  me  have  fallen 
out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  so  that  my  bonds  are  made 
manifest,  in  Christ,  in  all  the  court ;'i  'Kings  shall  see,  and  princes  shall 
rise  up; 'ft  and  'the  children  of  Israel'  against  whom  he  argued  concerning 
Christ.  'Bui  Saul  increased  much  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  at  Damascus,  affirming  that  this  is  the  Christ.'  "I 

"Thus,  from  the  aforesaid  words  we  can  draw  four  divisions  of  this  work, 
that  is  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paid  which  we  have  in  hand.  Firstly,  the  author 
is  a  vessel.  Secondly,  the  subject-matter  is  the  name  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
fulness  of  the  vessel,  because  all  this  doctrine  is  concerning  Christ.  Thirdly, 
the  method, — in  the  way  of  carrying  :  for  this  doctoine  is  given  by  means  of 
letters  which  used  to  be  borne  by  messengers,  'and  the  posts  went  with  letters 
by  command  of  the  king,  and  his  princes.'  m  Fourthly,  the  division  of  the 
work  according  to  the  usefulness  above-mentioned  :  for  S.  Paul  wrote  four- 
teen epistles;  nine  of  which  teach  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles;  four,  Prelates 
and  Princes  of  the  Church,  that  is  Kings;  one,  the  people  of  Israel,  that  is  the 
Hebrews  who  are  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  Aud  this  doctrine  is  wholly 
concerning  the  grace  of  Christ  :  which  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold 
manner,  n     One  way,  according  as  it  is  in   the  Head   itself,  namely  in  Christ  ; 

and  so  it  is  commended  in  the   Epistle  to  the   Hebrews.     En  another  way, 

according  as  it  is  in  the  principal  members  of  the  mystical  body  :  and  so  it  is 
commended  in  the  Kpistlos  written  for  Prelates,      in  a   third   way,   according 

(<i)  Isaias.  ChftO.   VIII.,  v.   1.  (/-)  Kplirsiiins.  Chap.  I.,  v.  4. 

(<•)  II.  Corinth.,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  5.  id)  I.  Corinthians,  Chap.  XV..  v.  10. 

(<■)  Jeremias,  Chap  I.I..  v.  34  (  f)  II.  Timothy,  Chap.  II..  v.  21. 

tg)  1.  Timothy,  Chap  II.,  v.  7.  {><)  Arts.  Chap  XX vi..  v.  i 

(h  Phtlippians,  Chap  I.,  v.  13.  (/.)  Isaias.  Chap.  xux..  \.  7. 

(0  Acts,  Chap  IX..  v.  ■>■>.  (m)IL  ParaL,  Chap  XXX.,  v.  6. 

(»)  ••  sic  Lgitnr  ex  verbis  pnsmissls  possumtu  aooipere  qoatuor  oausaa  hujna  Operls.  scilicet 
Bpicrtolarom  Pauli,  quaa  pro  manibns  habemus,    Primo  quideni  auctorem  In  vase.    Secundo 
materiam  in  nomine  Christi,  qua  est  pleuitudo  vasts ;  quia  totadootrimi  liac  bat  de  Q 
Tertio  modum  In  nan  portationia:  traditui  enim  haxi  doctrina  per  modum  Bpiatelanun,  quae  per 
nuntioa  portarl  conaueverunt,  aeonndam  Ulud  -  Pan!  30,  >>•.   '  rerrexerunl  ouraorea  com  I 
lis,  ex  aegia  imperio,  el  principum  ejus.'    Quarto  diatinctionem  operiain  ntilitate  pnedlota: 
acripait  enim  qnatuordeclm  epiatolaa  quarum  novem  lustruuui   Bcclesiara  Gentium;  quatnor 
pnBlatoa  et  principes  Eccleaite,  ideal  Rosea;  ana  populum  Israel,  scilicel  quteestad  H<  i 
tilins  Israel.'    (Vid.  s.  Tbomee  aquinatia   Exposltio  in  omnea  s.  /'■(»' 
•  III.) 
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as  it  is  in  the  mystical  body,  which  is  the  Church,  and  thus  it  is  commended 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gentiles,  which  are  distinguished  according-  as  the  grace 
of  Christ  is  considered  in  a,  threefold  manner.  In  one  way,  it  can  be  looked 
upon  as  it  is  in  itself  ;  and  thus  it  is  commended  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
in  amother,  as  it  resides  in  the  Sacraments  of  Grace  ;  and  thus  it  is  commended 
in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Sacraments 
themselves  are  treated  of,  in  the  second,  the  dignity  of  the  ministers ;  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  superfluous  sacraments  are  excluded,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  wished  to  associate  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law 
with  those  of  the  New.  a  Thirdly,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  considered  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  unity  which  it  produced  in  the  Church.  First,  there- 
fore, the  Apostle  treats  of  the  institution  of  Ecclesiastical  unity  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ;  secondly  of  its  confirmation  and  advance  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians ;  thirdly,  concerning  its  defence  against  error*  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians ;  against  present  persecutions  in  the  first  to  the  Thessalonians ; 
and  against  future  ones,  principally  in  the  time  of  Antichrist,  in  the  second. 
He  also  teaches  both  spiritual  and  temporal  Prelates  of  the  Churches  ;  spiritual 
Prelates  concerning  the  instiiiction  and  government  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  in 
the  first  to  Timothy;  concerning  constancy  against  persecutors,  in  the  second  ; 
thirdly,  concerning  defence  against  heretics,  in  the.Epistle  to  Titus  ;  whilst  he 
teaches  temporal  lords  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  Ami  thus  comes  out  the 
meaning  of  the  distinction  and  order  of  all  the  Epistles."  b 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most 
important  of  the  number,  and  occupies  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  pages.  The  Saint's  treatment  of  Original  Sin  ;c  of  Faith  ;d 
of  the  Universality  of  the  Gospel  Preaching  ; e  of  the  difference 
between  the  Baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ ; f  as  well  as  his 
remarks  on  the  Negative  and  Affirmative  Precepts  of  the  Law  ; g 
on  Scandal  ;h  and  on  the  Generosity  of  Christ ;'  are  well  worth 
careful  perusal. 

There  are  very  many  beautiful  and  instructive  passages  in 
the  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
instance,  on  the  words  "  Were  you  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Paul  ?  "k  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — "  not  in  wisdom   of 


(a)  "  Esteuini  base  doetrlna  tota  de  gratia  Cbriatl  i  qua  quidem  potest  tripliciterconalderart 
Una uodo secundum  onodeai  In  Ipao  eapite,  acilioel  Ghrtatoj  e1  sic  comiuendatur  in  Bpiatola 
ad  Bebrasoe.  Alio  modo  aconndnm  qnoa  eat  In  niembrla  prjnctpelibtta  corporia  myttiol  el  sic 
eonunendatur  to  Bpiatona  que  aunt ad  pnatetoa.    Terttomodo  aecuudum  quod  in  ipso  corpora 

myettco  quod  est  Roeleeia;  el  sic  o laudator  In  BpiatoHa qua  mittuutnr  ad  Gautilca:  quarnm 

Iiaec  est  distiuctio.    Nam  ipsa  gratia  Chriatl  tripllciter  potest  conatderari.    l'i «><in  aeouudnm 

se,  et  sic  comuiendatur  in  Kpistola  ad  Romano*.  Alio  modo  secundum  quod  eel  in  aaeramentia 
gimtita;  ct  .sic  con  line  nil  at  ni-  in  dim  hi  is  Kpislolis  a«l  Corint  hios  ;  in  qua  in  in  prima  ayitur  de  Ipaifl 
sacramentis,  in  seennda  de  dijfiiitate  iiiinistrornin  :  el  in  Kpistola  ad  OalatM,  in  qua  e\cluduu- 
tnr  siiperllua  sacramenta  contra  illos  qui  volcliant  vctcra  sacramenta  no\  is  ail  ju  ti-ti  <•."  [VIA, 
S.  Tlioma>  Aqninatis  Expositio  in  omneti  S.  I'auli  Epi*toUu,  Froloyu*.  p.  3,  Vol,  XIII.) 

(b)  Tlie  Prologue  ends  witli  thla objection, and  its  reply :—"  Objioitnr  contra  id  qnod  in  Qloeaa 
dicitnr  quod  ali<|iii  fldeles,  antequam  Petrua.  Romania  pnedicavernnt ;  In  eoclealaattoa  rare 
Historia  dicitnr,  quod  Petrua  primna  pnadieai  it  eta.    Bed  InteUiffendnm  eat  pfhnua  Intel  A  p 

los.  el  eum  aequela  maernl  Druetua.    Ante  vero  praBdlcareral  Boumb  Barnabaa,  nt  habetux  in 

itincrario  dementia."  (Vid.  8.  ThomaB  Aqninatis  ExpoHitin  in  omnes  S.  I'auli  Epintobts.  Prefpfa. 
p.  3,  Vol  XIII.) 

(c)  See  Opp.  S.  Tliomao  Aquinat.  Expositio  in  Epixtolam  atl  llomanoa,  Cap.  V.,  Lcct.  III.,  p.  51, 
Vol.  XIII. 

Id)  Cap,  X.,  Lcct.  II..  p.   106.  (r)  Cap.  X.,  Lcct.  III.,  p.  KIT. 

(/•)  Cap.  XI..  Lcct.  IV..  p.  117.  ,..  Mil.    L.  ct.  1 1.,  p.  IS. 

(//  Cap.  XIV..  Lcct.  II..  p.   140,  p.  XV.    Let.  I.,  p.  I  W,  M 

(*•)  ExpotitiO  in  EpittoUm  I.  (id  Corinthioa,  Cap.  L,  Lcct.  II.,  p.  Hil,  Vol.  XIII. 
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speech,"a  on  the  spiritual  man  being  the  judge  of  all  things,  yet 
being  judged  by  none  himself. h  Then  in  the  Sixth  Lesson  of 
the  Seventh  Chapter  the  Saint  shows  his  ability  in  pointing  out 
the  fallacies  in  popular  objections.  The  sharpness  and  incisive- 
ness  of  the  answer,  the  flow  of  quotation,  the  exhaustless  power 
of  illustration,  affords  great  gratification  to  the  mind.c  There 
are  also  some  very  interesting  points  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  regarding  for  instance — the  relation  of  man  and  wife  ; u 
the  veiling  of  women  in  the  church  ; e  heretics  ; f  transubstan- 
tiation ;  e  vision  (visio  i?naginaria) ;  and  so  on  through  the 
Exposition.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  offers  much 
matter  for  useful  teaching.  The  Saint's  treatment  of  the  Son, 
;is  perfect  image  of  the  Father  ;h  of  Satan,  as  an  angel  of  light ;' 
might  be  recommended.  Then  in  G-alatians,  the  explanation  of 
the  word  "  anathema," k  and  the  analysis  of  the  method  of 
Scripture  interpretation  ;  and  in  Ephesians,  the  full  treatise  of 
the  Order  of  the  angels, l  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Areo- 
pagite  becomes  evident,  could  be  perused  with  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the 
Angelical,  is  that  on  the  Book  of  Job.  Here  the  illustrations 
and  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  are  met  less 
often  than  in  the  other  Commentaries.  True  S.  Paul  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  now  and  then  shed  a  gleam  across  the  pages ;  whilst 
at  distant  intervals  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  as 
well  as  Denis,  Boethius,  and  S.  Isidore,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  and 
Aristotle  are  to  be  met  with,  either  as  illustrating  or  recommend- 
ing the  point  under  discussion. m 

This  Treatise  occupies  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages.  The 
Prologue,  as  usual,  is  full  of  ingenuity.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  prove  God's  Providence  over  the  world,  and  its 
argument  is,  in  reality,  an  answer  to  many  cardinal  tenets  of 
that  Eastern  philosophy  which  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  Paris 
schools. 

The   subject-matter  is  divided   according  to   the   forty-two 

(«)Ou,  i..  Leot  in.,  p.  163.  (©)  Cap.  in..  Loot  in.,  p.  173. 

(c)  In  Kpistolam  1.  ad  Coiinthios,  Cap.  VIII..  I,««I.  II..  p.  215— 2lti. 

(./)  Cap.  XI..  beet  III.,  p  838;  Cap  VII..  Leet.  III.,  p  205. 

in  Cap.  xn..  Leot  ill.,  p.  257.  (  OCap  XI..  Leot  iv..  p.  210. 

(g)  Cap  XI..  Leot  v.,  p.  243. 

(h)  In  BpiBt  11.  a.l  Coiinthios,  Cap  IV.,  Leet.  II..  p.  318. 

(i)  Cap.  -XI..  Leet  ill.,  p  360. 

(A)  In  Kpist.  ad  (ialaias.  Cap.  I..  Leet  II..  p.  385. 

(0  In  Bpist  ad  Kplitsios,  Cap  I..  I.ici.  Vll..  p.  I.M. 

(m)  "Aus  den  alt  testament  lielien  Seln  itten  eonimenlirte  Thomas  das  lined  Job,  die  r—liailll. 

da-  Bohelied,  die  Prophetea  Jeaaias  and  Jeremiaa    Beaogliob  dee  Buchea  Job  erklari  ei 
er  sicii  auaaenlieaalicn  ant'  Darlegnog dea  Literalainnea  bescbraaken  wolle,  indem  die  vortrelT 
llohe  mystiaebe  Aualegung  dea  helflgen  Papstea  Oiegorioa  M.  Allea  erecbdpfl  babe,  wai 
Qberden  myatiacben  Sinn  dieses  beuigen   Buchea  *agen  kaaae.     Bed  dex  lebrhaften  Tendena 
deaaelben  ware  die  Prage,  ob  Job  eiue  geso.hichtliche  Person  -'i,  von  untergeordueter  Bedent- 
ung,  wenn  <i  nicht  In  anderen  Bilohero  der   beillgeo   Behrift    (Bseeb.  14:  Jae.  K)  ant   - 

exwabul  wUrde,  daaa  ein Zweifel  an  aeinem  geschiebtliclien  Cbaraktec  einem  Angriffe 
ant  das  ansehen  nnd  die  Glatibwflrdigkeil  der  heiugen  Bebrifl  gleiob  kaine."    (Warner,  Der 

In  fttge   I'lt'ii-  :,t,  ;/.  MB.) 
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Chapters  of  the  Book,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  the  usual 
"  Lectiones." 

The  unrivalled  power  of  analysis  possessed  by  the  Angelical, 
gave  him  entire  scope  for  bringing  out  into  full  expression  the 
character  of  blessed  Job.  The  way  in  which  the  intellectual 
position  of  this  Patriarch  is  described — his  former  prosperity, 
his  abject  misery,  his  vision  of  the  future,  his  trust  in  God — 
exhibits  great  dramatic  power  in  the  commentator.  Then  come 
the  groaning  of  his  inferior  nature  ;  the  maledictions  which 
proceed  from  "  the  lower  parts  of  his  soul  ;  "  the  approach  of 
his  friends,  of  Eliphaz,  Baldad,  and  Sophar,  who  are  so  occu- 
pied with  their  own  ideas  that  they  seem  incapable  of  compre- 
hending his  state  of  mind  ;  then  his  obstinate  persistence  in 
his  own  way  of  seeing  things,  in  spite  of  their  determination  to 
the  contrary  ; — all  this  is  brought  out  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  a 

And  no  less  brilliantly  does  he  develop  the  main  argument, 
in  illustration  of  which  the  Exposition  Was  principally  written. 
Job,  in  his  position  of  profound  misery,  still  trusting  in  and 
proving  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God;  and  his  friends, 
by  the  very  method  they  adopt,  all  the  more  firmly  clenching 
his  conclusions  ; — these  different  dramatic  elements  are  SO  made 
use  of  in  the  argument,  as  to  imprint,  as  much  upon  the  imagi- 
nation as  upon  the  intellect,  a  persuasion  that,  in  spite  of  all 
external  signs,  there  is  an  unseen  Hand  and  an  all-wise  Intelli- 
gence, which  are  over-ruling  and  directing  each  minutest  detail 
as  well  as  the  general  order  of  the  world. 

Since  space  will  not  permit  long  extracts,  certain  passages 
may  be  referred  to  as  singularly  able,  and  as  illustrating  in 
a  striking  manner  the  mind  of  the  Angelical.  See  for  instance 
his  treatment  Oil  the  limits  of  Satan's  power  ;b  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  sorrow  ;°  on  the  nature  of  visions  ;d  on  stability  ;''  on 
the  life  of  man  ;f  on  the  power  of  human  reason  ;  on  conten- 
tions;11 on  the  testimony  of  conscience  ;'  on  God's  knowledg 

(a)  Werner  speaks  thus:—'-  Debet  den  Zweck  <!<•*  Baohea  erklKti  aioh  Thomas,  enknupfend 
an  die  rereohledeneu  Anaichten  der  alien  Philosophic  aber  den  Lauf  dei  Well  and  die  Schick- 
eele  der  Menachen.  Me  merai  enageaprochenen  Melnnngen  wraren  die  roheaten  und  unTollk- 
omuienaten  :  <ii<'  Uteaten  griechiecben  rhyaiker  (NatorpbIloM>ph«n)  kaiinten  keloe  Voraebuug 
and  hie  1  ten  den  /.nt'nll  fiir  das  Prineip  alles  Ueschchena  in  der  Welt,  worln  ihneu  eaoh  eiutga 
gptttere  (Demoki it,  Bmpedoklea)  wenigatena thetlweiee  belatimmten.  Die  ihnen  nachlblgenden 
Pniloeopben  konnten  aioh  die  avenge  Qeaetemaestgkeil  in  der  Ordnung  <I<t  Natur  nienl  ret 
bergen,  and  anodes  mi  Deberaeugang  blngedrangt,  <iass  ea  we,nigatena  im  Berelohe  dea 
natnrllehen  Geachehena  eine  gSttliehe  Proriaena  gobe;  aber  ate  blieben  faai  alia  darftberln 
Zwetfel,  <>i>  aaoh  in  den  menachlichen  Brlebniaaen  eiiie,  aolche  Providenz  wait*.  Binige  glaubten, 
rlass  in  denselben  lediglich  nur  ao  vii-l  rernunftgemaaaer  Zueaminenhang  ael,  ale  der  Menaefa 
dareh  <li<-   Kraft   seines  Wollem  and   Brkennena  In  sir  bring*  allea 

meuachliobe  Oeaebebendnrch  aiderteehe  Btnfltiaae  oder  audere  ratal istische  I  rsach<  n  beatlmmt 
aet"    (Werner,  Der  hetttge  Thoma$  von  Aquino,  Wrwkr  Bond.  Fitrtet  (JapUti,  p>  ' 

(ft)  s.  Thomas  Aquinatia,  Opp.  omnia,  Expuaitio  in  Job,  Cap.  I..  Lect  ll..  i>   B    8,  Vol  XIV. 

(e)  Cap.  in..  Loot.  I.,  p.  12.  Id)  Cap.  iv..  Loot  in.,  p.  i:». 

■    ap.   IV..   I.eet.   III..   1».  20.  (/)Cap.    VII..    I.eel.    I.,   p.  M, 

('/)  Cap.  vii..  beet.  IV.,  p.  :i:t.  (h)  Cap.  IX.    Lect  I 

(I)  Cap.  ix..  Lect  HL,  p.  41.  (ft)  Cap.  JUL,  I,,  at  II.,  p 
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on  tendency  towards  anend;a  on  the  Resurrection — which  is 
treated  with  great  mastery;1'  oil  immortality;0  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked;*  on  astronomy;6  on  metals  and  precious 

stones;''  birds;-  asses;1'  reverence;1  temperature  ; k  on  wis- 
dom;1 on  PJatonism  ;m  on  Satan ;"  on  sleep;0  on  the  Levia- 
than;11 on  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  great  Behe- 
moths Besides  his  Commentary  on  Job,  the  Angelical  wrote 
an  Exposition  on  the  first  fifty  Psalms.  This  occupies  about 
two  hundred  pages.  The  care  with  which  the  Prooemium  is 
composed,  shows  that  the  author  looked  Upon  this  as  an  impor- 
tant work. r  It  consists  in  an  ingenious,  not  to  say  profound  appli- 
cation of  the  words  :  "  In  all  his  works  he  gave  thanks  to  the 
Holy  One,  and  to  the  Most  High  with  words  of  glory."3 

In  this  Exposition  the  Angelical  enters,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  of  his  other  works,  into  the  full  meaning  of  each  word,  and 
follows  out  its  signification  into  the  minutest  detail.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  devote  half  a  column,  or 
more,  to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  adjective,  substantive,  or 
pronoun.  He  brings  various  portions  of  Scripture  to  bear,  as 
in  a  focus,  upon  the  elements  of  thought ;  and  after  having 
displayed  them  in  different  lights,  draws  out  and  manifests 
their  proper  meaning  with  a  facility  which  is  all  his  own.1 
The  "  Gloss-,"  is  here  often  brought  into  requisition.  At  times, 
a  Hebrew  expression  gives  a  clue  to  the  true  signification; 
sometimes  the  force  of  the  Greek  appears  to  recall  a  thought; 


(a)  Cap.  IX..  Lect  IV.  ,,.  i_>.  (b)  Cap.  XIV.,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  61. 

\e)  Cap.  xiv.,  Lect.  V.,  p.  61— 62;  Cap.  XIX.,  Lect  [I., p.  76. 

(,l)  Cap.  XVI.,  Leot  I.,  p.  ffi  :   Cap.  XXI.,   Lect  I.,  p.  HI  ;    Lect  III.,  j).  82. 

(<•)  Cap.  IX..  Lect  II..  ]>.  39;  Cap.  XXIII..  Lect  L,  p.  87;  Cap.  XXXVIII..  Lect.  II. 

(/)Cap.  xxviii..  Lect  ll..  p.  98.  (;/)  Cap.  XXXIX.,  Lect  L,  p.  13a 

(/*)  Cap.  xxxix..  Lect  I..  p.  133.  (i)  Cap.  XXXII.,  Lect  I.,  p.  109. 

(A)  Cap.  xxvi..  Lect  L,  p.  93.  (I)  Cap.  xxviii..  Leet  iL,  p  98. 


p.  130. 


(/«)  Cap  xxxvii..  Lect.  L.  p.  135.  In)  Cap.  XL.,  Lect  U.,  p.  135—9. 

(o)  Cap.  XXXIII..  Lect  II..  p.  113. 

(//)  Capp.  XI. III. —XI, I..  Lect  I.,  p.  Ml,  Vol.  XIV. 

(7)  Cap.  XI..  Lect  II..  p.  137-  138. 

(r)  The  Prooemium  begina  thus :— "  •  in  omnl  opera  buo  dedil  oonfeasionem  aaneto  el  exoelao 
in  rerbo  glorias.  BoclL  47.'     Verba  hsec  dienntur  <le  David  ad  litteram:  et  satis  eonvenieuter 
aaeumuntur  ad  oatendendam  cauaam  liujua  operia,     in  qnibne  oatenditur  quadruples  causa 
huju.s:  scilicet  materia,  modus  sen  forma;  Aula  el  agena.    Material  est  uniyeraalia;  quia  cum 
ainguli  libri  canonica*  Scripture  apecialea  materiaa  babeant,  hie  Uber  generalem  babel  totiua 
Theologian:  el    boo  est   quod  diell    Dionysioa  3  lib.  Cnleet    Hierar.    Divinarum  odaru 
Pealmorum,  aacram  Scripturam  intendere,  eat,  aoeroa  et  dMnaa  operaHonea  tmivertas  deeantttre.    Qnde 
algnatur  materia  In  hoc  quod  (licit  :  In  muni  opere,  quiade  omni  opera  i>ci  tract  at .      Bel   autem 
quadruples  opua  Dei:  scilicet  Craationia:  Gen.  I.  Cap.:  RequievU  Dew  die  eeptkno  at  omni 
.<<•.    Gubernationia :  .loan.  5:  Pater  meua  ueqnt  mode  operatur,  die.    Beparatlonia :  .loan  i 
cibusest  ut  factum  vohmtatem  ejus  uni  mieit  me,  utperjtdam  opua  ejne."     (Vfd.    Prooemium  s.  Thomas 
in  Ptatmoe,  />.  148,  Vol.  XIV.) 

(s)  Kcelis.  XI.  VI  I.,  v.  ft, 

(t)  The  Prooemium  continues  thus:—"  Glorificatlonla:  Keel.  XI. II. :  Oktrta  Domini  ultnwm  aaf 
opua enta.    Kt  de  biaomnibua  complete  in  hac  doctrlna  traetatnr.    Primo  de  opera  craationia : 

PaaL  viii.:   Videbo cosloa  tuoa,  opera digitorum  tuorum.     Secundo  guberuatiouia :  quia  ueahia- 

torue  veteria  teatamentl  tangunturin  boclibro:  PaaL  LXXVII:  Aperiam  in 

•  rtlo  reparatloiii8,  quantum  ad  caput,  scilicet  Christum,  et  quantum  ad  omuea  eflectua 
gratue:  Psal.  ill.:  Egoaormivi  et  aomnum,  de.    omnia  enlm  quae  a«l  Bdem  incarnatiouia perti- 
nent, sic  dilucide  traduntur  In  hoc  opere,  ut   fore  rideatur  evangelium,  «t   dou  prop 
Quarto  est   opua  Glorificationia :  PaaL   I4D:   Rxultabunt  .*>«<•/»  ■•■•  ratio, 

auare  magia  fraauentatnr  Paalterium  in  Bccleaia  quia  oontinel  totam  Scripturam.    Wlaeeun- 
tuii  Gloaaam,  ad  dandam  uObia  Bpera  diviiue  mtaericordiro :  quia  cum  p.ccasset  David,  tamen 
per  ponitcntiaiu  est  reparatua."     ;\iil.  Prooemium,  8.  Thomas  tat  Padlmos,p.  148,   i  ••/.  XIV.) 
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or  S.  Augustine,  or  S.  Chrysostom,  or  Denis,  is  called  in  to  settle, 
by  means  of  his  authority,  texts  which  of  themselves  might  be 
explained  in  different  ways.  Then,  difficulties  suggested  by 
other  portions  of  Holy  Writ  are  advanced — passages  which 
seem  to  contradict  the  Psalm  :  these  are  solved,  either  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  or  a  principle  of  dogma,  or  by  the  light  of  some 
telling  sentence  in  Scripture,  or  by  the  traditionary  teachings 
of  the  Fathers,  or  finally,  by  that  gift  of  intuition  by  means  of 
which  master-minds  are  enabled  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  or  to 
unravel  a  tangle,  with  an  ease  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
genius.* 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  Exposition  is  that 
which  brings  out  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Redemption 
by  our  Lord.  No  possible  point  of  resemblance  is  omitted. 
Christ  lives  in  the  Psalms,  and  his  tender  loving  Voice  is  ever 
and  anon  heard,  speaking  with  clear  articulation  of  His  suffer- 
ings, His  patience,  His  love,  and  His  most  merciful  atonement 
for  the  sake  of  man.  On  the  full  treatment  of  so  large  a  subject 
this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  But  the  detailed  method  of  the 
Saint  will  be  clearly  seen  by  one  or  two  examples,  which  are 
selected  as  being  interesting  in  themselves. 

For  instance,  take  the  words — 

"  *  Truths  are  decayed  from  among  the  children  of  men.'  b  Why  does  he 
say  truths  in  the  plural?  '  There  is  no  truth  of  God  in  the  land.' 6  The 
answer  is  that  the  primeval  Truth  is  one,  and  is  the  Divine  Intellect.  But,  as 
the  one  face  of  a  man  produces  many  reflections  in  many  mirrors  ;  and  many 
also  in  one  broken  mirror;  so  many  truths  are  produced  in  many  souls 
through  the  influence  of  one  Divine  truth.  So,  manifold  truths  appeal*  in  our 
soul  which  does  not  reach  divine  simplicity  ;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  that  one 
Truth,  by  which  a  devout  soul  is  illuminated  :  and  th est?  truths  diminish  as 
the  soul,  through  sin.  recedes  from  God."  d 


i        (a)  The  Prooemimn  ends  time:— "  Sed  circa  ordincm  Psalmnriini  sciendum  «•«!,  qnod  PrMlmJ 
' quidatn  tangunl  uistorias,  aed  nan  rani  onlinati  secundum  ordinem  historue.    Nam  DiHgamU 

hniniiif,  pert  int-l  ail  liistoiiani  Sanlis.  .scil  DomitU  mid  WUtltiplicati  sunt,  ail  lii.stonain  )><- 1  1 1 1 1 <  t. 
Absalom.*;  ft  liac  est    posterior]    undo    alii|iiiil    alind    significant    prater    historian)     tanhiin. 

Prim*  ergo  quinquagena  pertinet  ad  statum  pcBnitentto,  el  Uleo  flguraliter  tractatur  In  M  « 1 « - 
tribulationibua  el  Lmpugnattonibua  l»a\i«l.  <-t  liberatione  ejua.  Bi  ut  divislo  flat  secundum 
litti'iam.  David  in  regno rao  existent,  contra  duplleem  impugnationera  vel  persecutions  m  orat. 
Prinio  eoutra  earn  qua  (nit  contra  totuu  popalani  Dei:  el  hoc  In  quinta  decade.  PsaL  xil: 
Qm ■iiHtiiiiitiiiiun  dtttmtrat,  <(c.  .  .  .  DniTersallter  autem  Justus  in  persona  sua  dupllciter 
affligftur;  quaodoqne  a  teroporaUtei  peraequeutibus,  quaudoque  ab  aliqulbua  injnate  \i\inti- 
bus,  &c."     (Vid.  I'nxiiniium,  8.  Thonue  in  Psalmo*,  p.  150,  VoL  Xlv.) 

(b)  Psalm  XI..  v.   1.  (c)  Osec  IV.,  v.  J.  (d)  Psalm  XI..  p.  180. 

Take  the  word  "  ///  Pefru  rxaltavii  tin-."  being  ».  »  Of  Pssl  XXVI. 

•■  in  1'itrii.    Hiepzononit  alind  beneflelum  promotiouia  in  bonnmj  el  eat  duplex.     Dnnm 

cvallatinnis    quantum    ad    si-.       Seentldum    litiantiim    ad   liostrs.    \W\.  nunc   i.ndtiirit  rn/nit  iniiiiii. 

Diclt ergo. Ja jrtr* taaltatti  me.  Beoundum  literam  auudit  ad  ea  qua  circa  eum  sunl  geatai 
quia  qnaudo  peraeenttoneu  part<iebatur,  ii>at  per  petraa  Inrlaa  [yel  penrlaa    i.  Reg.  \.\iv. :  •  Bed 

i|iiainlo  cvasit.'  7V/i<:  r.rtiltiirit  ror  meum  sn/in-  ItlBtfoci  meat.  Bed  invslin-  exponil  nr.  Tnpttra 
r.riiltru-itmr.  ideal  in   Clnislo:    I.  Cor.  X. :    'Petra   aiihiii  ciat    OhristllS.'       Vrl.    /,/   petra,    idist  in 

Deo:  II.  Beg.XXIL:  '  Dominua  petra  mee:'  Psalm,  LX.:  '  Dum  anxlaretur  cor  mourn,  In 
exaltaatt  ma.'    Kt  nunc  jam  exahavll  :  quasi  dicat,  latud  feci  In  bdo,  sed  nunc  in  n 

tapvl  mi  a  in.  ideal  nM-nlfin  inciiin.  .«/(«,i'  iiiiwiros  imns.  jdi-Ht  snpii  iiiiiin-.,  .ipp.iiin.H  ini'os  :  (on. 
IV.:   '  Snl. hi  |  I.  •<  ut  appHitns  Inns."     ( In  DavUkm,  I'-il.  \  \  I  I. .  r   J  ,:    I,./.    Ml./ 
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Once  more  : — 

**  *  In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  a  The  rational  creature  has  two 
privileges:  one,  is  that  of  seeing-  in  the  light  of  God;  and  because  other 
animals  do  not  see  by  the  light  of  God,  he  says,  •  In  Thy  light.'  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  light  created  by  God,  became  in  this  sense  the  words  *  Mat 
lux,*  cf  Genesis  are  understood.  But  'in  Thy  light'  (by  which  viz.  Thou 
enlightenest),  which  is  a  similitude  of  Thy  Substance.  Brute  animals  do  not 
participate  in  this  light;  but  the  rational  creature  first  participates  in  it  in 
natural  cognition:  for  the  natural  reason  of  man  is  nothing  else  than  the 
refulgence  of  the  divine  brightness  in  the  soul,  by  reason  of  which  brightness 
it  is  said  to  be  made  to  the  image  of  God  :  'The  Light  of  Thy  countenance, 
0  Lord,  is  signed  upon  us.' 6  The  other,  is  the  light  of  grace  :  'Arise  thou 
that  sleepest.'c  The  third  is  the  light  of  glory:  'Arise,  be  enlightened,  () 
Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is  come.'d  Or,  'In  Thy  light,'  that  is,  in  Christ, 
"Who  is  light  of  light :  and  so  is  the  light  which  is  true  God.  Christ  therefore 
is  the  light,  inasmuch  as  he  proceeds  from  the  Father:  He  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  principle  of  the  life-giving  Spirit.  The  other  privi- 
lege is  that  the  rational  creature  alone  sees  this  light:  hence  he  says,  'we  shall 
see  light.'  e  This  light  is  the  created  truth,  that  is  Christ,  according  as  He  is 
man  :  or  it  is  the  uncreated  Truth,  by  which  we  know  some  true  things.  For 
spiritual  light  is  truth  ;  and  as  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lucid,  is  known  by 
means  of  the  light:  just  so  is  a  thing  known  inasmuch  as  it  is  true.  Brute 
animals  know  some  true  things  well,  for  example,  '  This  sweet,'  but  not  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  'this  is  true  ';  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  adequate  the 
intellect  to  the  thing,  which  brutes  cannot  do.  Therefore  brutes  have  not 
created  light.  And  in  the  same  way,  they  have  neither  the  uncreated  light, 
because  man  alone  was  made  to  see  God  by  faith  and  hope ;  and  as  now  we 
see  by  faith  in  light ;  so  shall  we  see  Him  face  to  face  when  we  enter  into 
heaven."/ 

The  next  Exposition  is  that  011  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  It 
follows  in  the  main  the  plan  adopted  in  other  Commentaries. 
But  Scripture  references  occur  here  less  frequently  than  in  the 
Treatise  on  Job.  The  Fathers  are  more  sparingly  used.  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  can  be  felt  in  many  places,  as  fixing  a  basis  on 
which  is  built  some  beautiful  and  stable  superstructure.  The 
ardent  words  of  the  Spouse  are  taken  up  with  the  same  warmth 
in  exposition,  by  the  Saint,  as  they  are  poured  out  by  the 
Inspired  Lips.  The  Angelical  was  at  home  in  this  train  of 
thought.8    His  soul,  ever  present  with   his   Lord,  could   run 

(«)  Psalm  xxxvi..  p  270.  lb)  Psalm  IV.,  v.  7. 

(<■)  Bpheslans, Chap,  v.,  v.  14.  id)  laaiaa,  Chap,  I.X..  v.  1. 

(c)  On  the  seeming  contradiction  in  the  words :  u  Quoniam  tacw    .    .    .    dam  t&amarn 
die,"  the  angelica]  speaks  thus: — •■  Beapondeo.    Tacebat  abeo  quod  dicenduni  oral,  aed  ehuna- 
bal  quod  dicendnm  oon  erat,  nedum  clamandum.    Kt  in  ntroque  eat  peccatum.     De  prinio  lea. 
vi.:  ■  \';i'  niihi  qoia  tacui.1    Debel  enim  peccator  dioere  peceata  sua.  Job  xvi.  :  •  si  taeuere, 
non  recedil  a  me:  nunc  autem  etc'    Brgo  quoniam  taeuipeoeata  una.  TmvHirmoer 
Barach  III. :  '  Qnid  est  Israel,  qnod   In  terra  Inimlcorum  oa,  inTeterasti  etc.'    De  secundo  Iaa. 
v.:  '  ExpeetaTi,  nt  faceret  jndicinm,  eteoce  iniqnitaa:  juatitiam,  <-t  eoee  olamor.'     Bl  >• 
muni  (licit.    Dinii  clamarem  tota  die.    Clamabal  enim  se  |nstum,  olamabal  <lc  po  oa,  «-t  tacebal  <!>■ 
culpa."    (In  Davidem,  PaoL  XXXI.,p.  257,  VoL  XIV.) 

If)  l,<  Davidem,  Paul  \  \  \  V.,p.  279,  Vol  XIV. 

(;/)  Werner  speaks  thus :—"  Der  Commentar  sum  hohen  Llede  wird  mil  il>'u  Worten  HoheL 
2.  !i  elngeleitet     Sonei  moo  t>m  in  auribua  wuia;  voot  enbm  tint  dulcta  el  Meae 

Wortekdnuen  entweder  ala  Worte  <l«  .•>  Brftntigama  au  die  Brant,  d.  i.  Christ!  an  die  Ktrehe, 
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along  the  course  of  the  glowing  canticle  >  and,  without  any 
difficulty,  keep  pace  with  the  exuberance  of  joy  therein  dis- 
played. Continually,  as  if  inspired  himself,  he  takes  up  the 
rapture  of  Holy  Writ,  and  pours  it  forth,  following  with  a 
commentary  thrown  into  rapture  too,  flowing  with  a  like 
rapidity  of  love;  and  evidently  proving  that  under  the  quiet 
calm  exterior  of  the  man,  there  lived  a  very  volcano  of  seraphic 
tenderness  and  charity.  Then  the  swift  comment  stops,  and 
the  Saint  draws  out  the  requisites  for  some  important  office,  or 
the  ingredients  of  some  mighty  gift,  stating  all  calmly  and  with 
measure,  like  a  deep  philosopher.  Now  comes  the  application 
to  the  words  of  the  Canticle;  next,  an  analysis  of  various 
expressions  ;  then  a  knitting  together  of  Scripture  phrase, — the 
writer  making  his  own  thought  flow  with  equal  stream,  text, 
running  into  comment,  and  then  losing  itself,  till  the  Aug* 'lie, 
Doctor's  mind,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit,  seem  to  com- 
bine in  one  shining  current  of  purest  psalmody.*  Yet  all  this 
is  done  in  order  ;  all  is  subservient  to  a  common  purpose  ;  all 
adds  light  to  the  guiding  thought  contained  in  the  customary 
magic  text,  which  here  is  cast  in  the  following  words : — "Let 
thy  voice  sound  in  my  ears  :  for  thy  voice  is  sweet,  and  thy 
face  comely."  f 

Two  more  works  of  the  Angelical  complete  his  S  ;ripture  pre- 
paration for  his  master  undertaking,  namely,  his  Expositions 
on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaias  and  Jeremias,  The  former  occupies 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  and  is  divided,  according 
to  the  chapters  of  the  prophecy,  into  sixty-six  portions, 
varying  greatly  in  length.  The  Scripture  illustrations  are  in 
harmony  with  the  usual  method  of  the  Saint  8.  Gregory, 
S.  Bernard,  and  S.  Augustine  are  made  use  of;  the  last  often, 
the  others  seldom.  S.Jerome  and  Rabanus  I  are  touched  upon, 
and  there  is  one  reference  to  Homer.     The  best  way  of  giving 


oder  ;iis  Watte  der  Ktreha  an  Chriataa  genommen  wenlm.  Im  ersteren  Siuue  erkiAren  aie 
cms  den  Titt-l,  im  letsteren  Wane  die  Tier  eammu  dea  heiligen  Buches.  Dieses  \>\  'Lied  der 
Lieder1  betitelt.  Dauiil  let  keln  Binaries,  ▼erneoinbarer,  aoudern  vieltuehr  bin  geistiger 
and  geiatlicher  Hoehgeaaug  gemeiut.  Demi  wie  es  ein  zweifuches  Worl  gibt,  eiu 
res  mid  riii  Inneree,  so  Mien  eine  sweiraehe  Harnionie,  fine  sinulicb  librbare  and  sine 
geistig  veruebuibare,  BoStbiaa  lehri  in  seinem  Werke  liber  Musik.  dass  ANes  Harmonic  sei 
Eusofern  Allcs  neeh  beetimmten  MaaeaverhaMtniaaeu  geordnel  s<i;  Augustinus  flndel  die 
muaikajiachen  Maass^rbiUtiiiaae  each  in  den  Vorgftagen  iind  Tbatigkeiten  des  8eeleuiebens, 
iiihI  apeciticirl  sie  als  mwmero*  jndtcitdet,  progretttoo*,  "<■<  ■  .,..(/<><."    (Dm 

hdttgt  Themat  pm  Aquino,  Enter  Band,  Vfertm  Oapttet,  i>.  2i«>— 287.) 

*  How  bountifully   h<-   Hjicaks: — "Pmltkn    Ml   hum.  rlecta  vt  sol,  ti niiiilis   ut   nixtromm  antes 

ordimata,  Laneaaoie  iliumluatur;  ft  Beeleeia  palehra  eat  nl  luna.qulj  clarltate  apon 
Christl  illiimiiiiitur.  it  ejus  gratia  reeplendet.  Bive  pvlchra  eat  ">  luna  in  proseutl  rita,  nbl 
anqaeado  eoneessa  siblpHoe  etseearttateereaoit,aiiquaDdo  adversitatibasobscuratadeoreseit; 
electa  ut  sni.  Id  alia  rite,  abi  perpetuo  aplendebil  <  i^i<>n«-  Conditoris  sal.  Bive  electa  esl  at  sot, 
quia  ilium  venun  solom  iinituri  nit  it  in.  de  <iui>  sniptmn  est,  Malacb.  IV.:  '  Vobis  titnrntibna 
lion  if  li  nifilln.  orif  tur  hoI  ju.Htiti.f.'  (In  lie  nhIi-iii  imitutnr  vlvendo  in  oinni  liuiiiih  I  :i  I  f  et  jostitia 
ft  pietate.  ferritins,  aereia  potestetibus,  ordinate  ut  rush-mum  r/«>s,  ideal  caritatii  imitate 
nnii;i,  nt  noUia  teutationiboa  penetrarl  raleat."    (in  deal  OatUia.,  Cap.  i  /.  p.  '•'• ;    '  "'•  alWLJ 

t  Cbaffcfc  0/  <:i,it<ii.  ..  Chap,  n    t  1 1. 

1  Bstposilia  ■!'  Imdam,  Cap  12  TJV, 
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an  idea  of  this  Exposition  is  to  select  one  or  two  passages.    For 
instance : — 

"Note,  with  regard  to  thOBe  words,  '  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod,'  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  called  a  rod  ;  first,  as  consoling  in  tribulations  :  'But  lift 
thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  forth  thy  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  that 
the  children  of  Israel  may  go  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  on  dry  ground,' 
Secondly,  as  fructifying :  '  And  Moses  found  that  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the 
house  of  Levi,  was  budded:  and  that  the  buds  swelling  it  had  bloomed 
blossoms,  which  spreading  the  leaves,  were  formed  into  almonds.'  a  Thirdly,  b 
as  satiating  :  '  When  Moses  had  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  struck  the  rock  twice 
with  the  rod,  there  came  forth  water  in  great  abundance,  so  that  the  people 
and  their  cattle  drank.' c  Fourthly,  as  scourging :  'A  star  shall  rise  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  spring  up  from  Israel,  and  shall  strike  the  chiefs  of 
Moab.'  d    Fifthly,  as  watching :  '  I  see  a  rod  watching.'  "e 

Then,  the  words : 

" '  He  shall  pass  in  peace.'/  Note,  upon  the  words,  ■  he  shall  pass  in  peace,' 
that  Christ  passed  in  peace.  First,  in  peace  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit  which 
He  experienced  :  'Knowing  that  thy  Tabernacle  is  in  peace.' g  Secondly,  in 
the  peace  of  man  towards  his  neighbour,  which  He  taught:  •  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  and  that 
preacheth  peace.'  h  Thirdly,  in  the  peace  of  the  world  towards  the  Lord, 
which  he  brought  about:  '  Making  peace,  and  reconciling  both  to  God  in  one 
body/*! 

Once  more  : 

"  Note,  upon  the  words,  '  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit,'  k  that  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  beginners ;  first,  in  the  beginning  of  their  life  :  'And  the  spirit  came  into 
them  and  they  live,d.'Z  Secondly,  in  the  laver  of  regeneration:  'By  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  renovatiou  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  m  Thirdly,  in  the 
privilege  of  adoption  :  '  You  have  not  l-eceived  the  spirit  of  bondage  in  fear  ; 
but  you  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  of  sons  of  God.' to  Secondly,  it  is 
given  to  those  who  are  progressing:  first,  to  instruct  the  intellect:  'The 
Ptiraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he   will 


(«)  Numbers,  Chap.  XVII.,  v.  8. 

(//)  Here  is  an  interest  ins  solution  :— "  Videtur  quod  eUffUrium  uon  sit  peccatum.    .Ueseuim 

meliorem  eeatimationem  habenl  quani  ptooei  qui  sunt  tuagla  equoal  ■.  ted  mariner!!  ex  motn  quo- 

ruinilain    piseium   accipiunt    conject uras  uY    temp  estate    luiuia:     am    etiain    per   area    potest 

altquid  pronosttoari  <le  faturit    B1  diceudum,  <i"«»«l  Deua  providu  uuteuique  rel  aa  qulbua  possit 

<  lutservaii  lu  esse,  secundum  sine  uatttrn  eapaeitatein  :   et  ideo  lioniini  dedtl  rationein  ]>er  <|iiam 

confereudo  poteal  rib!  adinveuire  remedla  ooutra  nociva.    Btqnlain  brutia  deficit  ratio,  ordl- 
navit  utqnodei  ratioue  iieticit.  nature  auppleret;  et  Ideo  taMme  data  sum  armaetopert- 

lnenta    naturaliter.  qua-    homo    per  artem   silii    acquirit.     Similiter   cieata  est   i  is  qmedaiu  vis 
naturalis  a'stimationis,  impcllens  ea  ad    operaudum    opera  sua'  epecteL     Undfl    ]>otius   aguntur 

quam  aguut,  ut  dieit  Deoiaecenua    Btouui  nature  interior  reguletax  pernaturena  aupertorem 

et    moveatur,    lelinqunntur  in    Ipda    Impreaaionea  superioiuin    uiotuum    t'ricantiuin   liujusiuodi 

niotum  perquem  moventured  proYideudiun  aibl  in  ueceaaeriia    Kt  in  telibUB  aeeipere  coujeo- 

turam  ah  a\  ihns.  vel  avium  inotiluis.  rel  aliornm  animalium.  mm  est  peocatuui  :   BOO    tantuin  de 
liis  qua  habeul    aanaaai  ei  libero  arbitrio,  quod  uon  operatur  necessitate  Btellarum."    fin 
Cap.  II..  ]..  «3Q,  Vol.  xiV) 
(«)  Numl.ers.  Chap.  XX..  v.  11.  (</)  Numhers.  Cha|..  XIV..  v.  17. 

leremias.  Chap.  I.,  v.  11. -Sec  Opp.  S.  Thoma-  Aqitinalis.    flbspontto  in  Itaiam  Prophetam. 
Cap.  XI..  p.  471.  Vol.  XIV.  w  » 

(/)Iaaiaa,Cbap,  xi.i.  (p)  Job.  Chap,  v. 

kiaa,  Chap.   I, II..  v.  7. 
(i)  Kphesians.  Chap    II..  v.  IT..— Kxpositio  in  Ituinm  /»r<>p/i.  M,„.  Cap.  XLII.  p.  530. 

(k)  baiea,  Chap,  xi.iv.  (n  Baeehtel,  Chap,  xxxvn  .  v.  10. 

(»l)  Titus.  Chap.  Ill  ••nans.  Chap.  VIII..  v.  IS. 
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teach  you  all  things.' a  Secondly,  to  refresh  the  affections:  'My  spirit  is 
sweet  above  honey.'  b  Thirdly,  as  help  in  action  :  '  The  spirit  helpeth  our 
infirmity. '  c  Thirdly,  it  is  given  to  the  perfect ;  first,  for  the  benefit  of  Liberty ; 
'Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.'  d  Secondly,  for  a  bond  of 
unity :  '  Careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  e  Thirdly, 
as  a  pledge  of  inheritance  :  '  You  were  signed  with  the  holy  spirit  of  promise, 
who  is  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance.' "/ 

Again : — 

"He  was  wounded  for  our  iniquities. 'g  Here  is  stated  the  fruit  of  His 
humiliation  or  passion,  and  first  he  mentions  the  effective  reason,  •  But  He ' 
not  as  we  thought,  '  was  wounded,'  with  thorns,  nails,  lance,  to  take  away 
'  our  iniquities.'  h  '  He  was  bruised,'  with  scourges,  smitings  ;  or, '  wounded,' 
in  reference  to  'struck;'  'bruised,'  in  reference  to  ' afflicted.' i  'The  breath 
of  our  mouth  Christ  the  Lord  is  taken  in  our  sins. 'k  Secondly,  he  shows  the 
utility  consequent  on  the  reconciliation  of  peace  :  'The  chastisement  of  peace;' 
that  is,  for  our  sakes  he  bore  the  chastisement  of  correction,  by  which  ]>eace 
we  have  access  to  God  :  'For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled,  shall  we  DC 
saved  by  his  life.'  I  And  in  the  restitution  of  lost  health  through  the '  bruises,' 
which  he  received  from  the  scourges:  'By  whose  stripes  you  were  healed.' m 
'  Who  forgiveth  ihy  iniquities  :  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,'  n  Thirdly,  he 
shows  the  imminent  necessity  on  our  part,  because  we  are  all  sick,  and  we 
all  need  the  physician,  and  no  one  else  can  offer  a  sufficient  remedy,  o  'For 
there  is  no  distinction  ;  fdr  all  have  sinned  :  and  do  need  the  glory  of  God.'  "p 

And  finally,  the  words  : — 

"  'Be  enlightened  0  Jerusalem.'  Note,  upon  the  words,  'Be  enlightened 
O  Jenisalem,'  q  that  the  Church  is  enlightened  by  the  light,  first,  of  sarnd 
doctrine:  ' The  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  a  light.' r  Secondly, 
of  spiritual  intelligence  :  '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus.'*  Thirdly,  of  grace  :  '  If  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  he  also  is  in  the  light ;  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another.' J 
Fourthly,  of  glory  :  '  In  thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  u  Fifthly,  of  joy :  '  What 
manner  of  joy  shall  be  to  me,  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  sec;  not  the  light  of 
heaven,  'v  Sixthly,  of  the  Divine  Substance:  'Who  only  hath  immortality, 
and  inhabiteth  light  inaccessible.'  "10 

The  Exposition  on  Jeremias  is  an  unfinished  composition,  the 
Angelical  having  died  before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  fifty - 


(a)  John,  Chap.  XIV.,  v.  26.  (6)  Eccles.,  Chap.  XXIV.,  v.  27. 

(c)  Romans,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  26.  (d)  II.  Corinth.,  Chap.  III.,  v.  17. 

(e)  Ephesiaus,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  3. 

If)  Kphisiaiis,  Chap.  I.,  v.  13. — Expositio  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,  Cap.  XLIV.,p.  537. 

(y)  Isaias,  Chap,  hill.,  v.  5.  (h)  Isaias,  Chap.  LIU.,  v.  5. 

(i)  "As  one  struck  by  God,  and  afflicted."— Isaias,  Chap.  LIII.,  v.  4. 

(k)  Lament..  Chap.  IV.,  v.  20.  (I)  Romans.  Chap.  V.,  v.  10. 

(m)I.  Peter,  Chap.  II.,  v.  24.  («)  Psalm  OIL,  v.  3. 

Jo)  S<c  Opp.  B.  Thorns  Aquinatis,  Expositio  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,  Cap.  LIII.,  p.  553. 

(p)  Romans,  Chap.  III.,  v.  22.  (</)  [mIm,  (Imp.  I.X.,  v.  1. 

(r)  Proverbs,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  23.  («)  II.  Corinth.,  (hap.  IV.,  ▼.  6. 

it)  I.  John,  Chap.  I.,  v.  7.  («)  Psalm  XXXV..  v.  10. 

(v)  Tobias,  Chap.  V.,  v.  12. 

(w)  I.  Timothy,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  16.  —  Expositio  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,  Cap.  LX.,  p.  568. 
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second  chapters  In  fact,  the  whole  has  more  the  character  of 
an  i??ibozzo,  than  of  a  perfect  piece.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same 
Wealth  as  elsewhere,  of  Scripture  illustration  ;  and  8.  Ambrose, 
8.  Jerome,  8.  Gregory,  and  the  Gloss,  arc  alluded  to  m  a  passing 
way.  Take  one  or  two  examples  of  our  Saint's  method;  first 
on  various  kinds  of  Circumcision  : — 

"Note,  that  circumcision  is  manifold,  of  the  mind  and  of  evil  thoughts  : 
'Until  their  uncircumcised  mind  be  ashamed.'  b  Of  the  heart  from  evil 
affections:  'Circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  spirit,  not  in  the  letter.' c  Of 
the  mouth,  from  evil  speech  :  '  I  am  of  uncircumcised  lips.'  d  Of  the  eai"S, 
from  detraction  and  evil  words:  'Their  eai"s  are  uncircumcised,  and  they 
cannot  hear.'e  Of  the  flesh,  signifying  circumcision  from  carnal  desires: 
•  You  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin,  that  it  may  be  for  a  sign  of 
the  Covenant  between  me  and  you.'"/ 

"  Note,  moreover,  that  the  heart  is  washed  with  the  water  of  Baptism  :  '  I 
washed  Thee  with  water,  and  cleansed  away  thy  blood  from  Thee.'  g  With 
the  teal's  of  compunction  :  '  Every  night  I  will  wash  my  bed  ;  I  will  water 
my  couch  with  my  tears.' &  With  the  wine  of  Divine  love  :  'He  shall  wash 
his  robe  in  wine,  and  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes.' i  With  the 
milk  of  the  Divine  word :  '  His  eyes  ai-e  as  doves  upon  brooks  of  waters, 
which  are  washed  with  milk.'  k  With  the  ardour  of  correction  :  '  If  the  Lord 
shall  wash  away  the  tilth  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  shall  wash  away  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  midst  thereof,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  burning.'  I  With  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  passion  :  *  They  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  have  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb.'"  m 

Again : — 

Note,  that  mystically  some  wine  is  good  and  some  bad.  There  is  good  wine 
of  the  wisdom  of  contemplation  :  '  Drink  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  for 
you : '  ?i  of  divine  love  :  '  I  will  give  thee  a  cup  of  spiced  wine  and  new  wine 
of  my  pomegranates  : '  o  of  compunction  :  '  Thou  hast  made  us  drink  the  wine 
of  sorrow.' p  And  there  is  an  evil  wine  of  fraudulent  deception:  'Their 
wine  is  the  gall  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of  asps,  which  is  incurable  : '  q  of 
carnal  delight :  '  All  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication ;  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed   fornication  with 


(a)  Es  eriibriget  noch  eine    kurze   Erwiihnuug  des  Commentars  iiber   Jeremias,  dessen 
chaiiikteristisclie  Eigenthumlichkeiten  all  prophetiechen  Schrlftatellera  In  \\>rworte   warn 

Coinmeiitar  in  it Ankniipt'nnj;  an  die  Stelle  2  .Mace.  19,  11  jjesehihlei  t    wenlen.     .1 ereniias  ist  der 

beilige  Mean,  der  auf  den  Trammero  der  heihgeu  Stedt  ftber  das  Bleiid  eeinea  Volkea  weint, 
and  betend  rwieehen  ihm  and  Goti  stein.  Dleeer  Qedmnke  wtrd  dnreb  eine  MbSne,  mn 
reiehen  blbliecben  AnfQbrungen  anageatattete  knrse  BrOrternng  durohgefllhrt.  Inbalt  Miner 
Prophetic  i*t,  iin  biatorlechen  8inne  aufgefaut,  die  Qenngeneehafl  teinea  Volkea.  Bie  ■erftUt 
in  drei  TiitHc :  im  eraten  Theile  aagl  «  <ii«-  Gemngeneehnll  ais  sine  rakanftbxe  rornaa:  in  den 
Klageliedern  beweint  er  ale  ala  eine  bereiu  geeehehene;  im  Bnebe  Bnrneb  rabri  it  die  in  die 
OefSogenaehall  AbgefQhrten  redend  ein.  TnoroM  hal  nnr  die  ersten  nrei  Pertbien  i 
dreitheiligen  Gnnieo  eonunentirt,  and  audi  da  niebt  rolUt&udig;  der  Commentnr  ra  den 
PTopbeaerangen  deaJeremiaa  reienl  i>is  Cap.  4S,  die  Ibbrendvn  who  Oapitel  blieben  imerkUrt. 
it  sicli  in  dieaeni  Oommentar  well  knraer,  ala  in  alien  seiaen  Hbrigea  exegetischen 
Bobriften."    (Werner,  Derheilige  Thomas  von  Aquin  .301—302.) 

{b)  Lrviticu.s.  Chap.  XXVI.,  v.  41.  (<■)  Honiaiis.  Chap.  II..  v.  ML 

{<»  Bxodna,  chap.  vi..  v.  30.  (. )  Jeremiaa,  chap.  vi..  v.  10, 

(0  Qeneaia,  chap,  xvn.,  v.  11.  Bseebiel,  Cbnp  xvi..  v. ;». 

(h)  Pwilni  vi.,  v.  7.  ueais,  Chep.  XI. IX..  v.  11. 

(k)  Canti.h-s.  Chap.  V..  v.  12.  (1)  Isaias.  Chap.  IV..  v.  4. 

(»i)  Apmalvpsc.  Chap.  VII..  v.  14— JhajMMiMe  t'»  Jeremiam  PlvpMawi,  Cap.  V..  p.  590. 

(n)  ProTerb*.  Cn»p  lx.,  v.  5.  ■  mttelea,  Cbap  vni 

()>)  Paalra  l.ix.  v.  5.  (q)  Deatoronomy,  chap,  xxxu.,  v.  33. 
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her:'*  of  the  riches  of  indignation:  'If  any  man  shall  adore  the  beast  and 
his  image,  and  receive  his  character  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  he  also 
shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  mingled  with  pure  wine 
in  the  cup  of  his  wrath.' "  f 

To  enter  further  into  the  Angelical' s  labours  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  would  occupy  too  much  space.  It  would  fill  a  volume 
to  indicate  all  his  merits,  and  to  show  the  influence  upon  him 
of  the  great  Classical  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Any  one,  sutfi- 
ciently  interested,  would  speedily  detect  the  difference  between 
his  method  and  theirs,  by  taking  parallel  passages  of  Scripture 
from  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Augustine, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  Exposition  of  our  Saint.:}:  The 
schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  have  made  an  equal  mark 
upon  him  ;  he  is  as  theological  as  Origen,  when  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  truth  ;  and  as  practical  and  concrete  as  Chrysostom, 
when  the  literal  treatment  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  scope, 
or  with  his  subject-matter  :  whilst  he  surpasses  all  in  the  pre- 
cision of  his  grasp  of  Faith  and  Morals,  and  in  liis  Bpecial  gift 
of  throwing  into  an  organic  form  the  apparently  heterogeneous 
elements  of  dogma  or  revelation  which  he  meets  with  in  the 
course  of  his  exposition.  S.  Thomas  appears  incapable  of 
touching  any  order  of  Church  knowledge  without  at  once  detect- 
ing new  bearings,  and  bringing  the  various  portions  into 
harmony.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  biog- 
raphy knew,  as  he  did,  how  to  reduce  chaos  into  order,  fy  The 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  painting  his  picture  when  He  says — 

"The  wise  man  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  Ancients,  and  will  be 
occupied  in  the  Prophets.  He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  renowned  men,  and 
will  enter  withal  into  the  subtilties  of  Parables.  He  will  search  out  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  proverbs,  and  will  be  convei'sant  in  the  secrets  of  Parables. 
The  Lord  will  till  him  with  the  spirit  of  understanding,  and  he  will  pour  forth 
the  words  of  his  wisdom  in  showers.     The  Lord  shall  direct  his  counsel  and 


*  Apocalypse,  Chap.  XIV.,  v.  8. 

1  Apocalypse,  Chap.  XIV.,  \.9.—ExpositioinJeremiamProphetam,  Cap.  XIV.,  p.  filv!.  Vol.  XIV. 

t  Touron  says  distinctly,  what  is  evident  to  a  student  of  the  Angelical' 8  exposition 
he  had  learnt  the  sacred  text  off  hy  heart: — "  II  y  hit  dcs-lors,  et  il  it  hit  souvent.  avee  eelte 
joie  interienre,  qui  est  le  fruit,  on  la  ma ri| ne  de  l;i  parfaite  eharile,  que  tons  ceux  qui  \rulent 
vine  dans  la  piete,  a  la  suite  de  .Jesus-Christ,  seront  exposes  a  la  persecution,  du  inonde  :  main 
qu'une  courouue  de. justice  sera  le  prlx  de  leur  perseverance.  Pour  avoir  COS  \  ei  il.s  toujour* 
pr£sente8  a  son  esprit,  il  apprit  pax  00  ur  tout  le  texte  de  L'Ancieu  el  du  uouveau  Testament  ; 
et  il  voulut  que  ce  quidevoii  etre  la  regie  de  Urate  sa  eonduite,  tut  aussi  le.vijet  ordinaire  de  sea 
plus  serieuses  reflexions,  prenanl  ainsi  pour  lui-meme,  oe  que  8.  Jerome  eeiMmt  autrefois  a 
S.  Pauliu,  pour  l'aniiner  i\  la  meditation  contluuelle  des  Ecritures:  Oro  te  inter  Im ,  <, 
meditari,  nihil  aliud  notte,  nihil  qucerere."  (Expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  &  Thomas,  Liv.  /!'.,  ( '/«//*.  J'/.. 
p.  380—381.) 

k  Frigerio  speaks  strongly  of  the  supernatural  help  siren  to  the  Angelical  in  his  Seripime 
studies :—" Convien  per  uecessita  oonfessare,  che  gll  rossero  <li  sopra  iuteramente  srefati  <• 

rivelati  i  sensi  pifx  profundi,  e  misteri.j  pit  rcconditi  delta  sacra  Scrittura  vecchia  e  UUOva,  la 
quale  egli  in  nan  parte  felicemente  ooment6,  portaudo  con  non  minor  pieta  ch'eruditione  i 

veri  seiitimenti  del  testo  e  secondo  la  letters  e  see lo  lo  Bpirito,    Onde  a  ragtone  Pablano 

Giustiniano  Vescovo  d'Aiaoe  uel  suo  coinentario  sopra  la  sacra  Scrittura  hebbe  a  dire 

Thomas  Aquinas,  dec.  in  sacra  Scripture-  inttrjinUitiow  ml,',,  ,.,,-,  u  mi .  ui  '■mms  peni  sensusliti  nil.  <  <t 
mysticos,  vesti(/iis  Fatrum  inhwrens,  awqvittnx  luisne  mdealur."  (Vito  di  s.  Tovkiko  d' Aquino,  Lib. 
III.,  Cap.  I.,n.4,p.  126.) 
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in  his  secrets  he  shall  meditate.  Many  shall  praise  his  wisdom  :  and  it  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  The  memory  of  him  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his 
name  shall  be  in  request  from  generation  to  generation."* 

It.  was  thus,  by  the  help  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  illumi- 
nation of  Truth,  that  the  Angelical  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
into  "  the  subtilties  of  Parables,"  and  to  "  search  out  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Proverbs  ; "  he  was  "  filled  with  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing," and  therefore  "his  name  shall  be  in  requisition 
from  generation  to  generation."  It  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  and  in  the  rapture  of  ecstasy,  that  his  intellect  was 
replenished  with  the  fulness  of  Light. 

Having  seen  what  kind  of  preparation  was  made  by  our 
Saint,  in  Tradition  and  in  Scripture,  for  his  master- work  ;  now 
we  must  consider  the  third  point,  and  mark  how  Reason  also, 
or  Philosophy,  was  enlisted  in  his  service  for  carrying  out  the 
same  design. 

*  EccletrioHticus,  Chap.  XXXIX.,  v.  I. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CREEK    PHILOSOPHERS. 


The  mightiness  of  the  columnal  Fathers  of  the  Church  grew 
out  of  their  abiding  communication  with  the  Unseen  World  ; 
and  they  were  built  up  into  such  strong  and  sublime  moral 
characters  through  their  intense  personal  love  of  a  personal 
Saviour  and  Model.*  In  proportion  as  they  became  one  in  will 
with  Him,  they  became  one  in  character  with  Him  also.  His 
divine  grace,  working  in  their  beings,  gradually  transformed 
them  into  Christians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; — into 
men  full  of  love  and  reverence  towards  the  Author  of  their 
salvation,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  genuine  adoration,  and  spotless 
with  a  purity  which  alone  can  proceed  from  the  free  Hand  of 
the  Almighty.  They  understood  the  meaning  of  sin  and  of  sal- 
vation ;  they  knew  the  significance  of  the  word  "  creation,"  and 
they  believed  in  an  Eternal  World  to  come.  The  mind  and 
heart  naturally  turn  towards  them,  and  spontaneously  adore 
the  Power  which  made  them  what  they  were.  They  exhibit 
the  highest  types  of  what  can  be  produced  by  Christianity,  and 
their  teaching  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Law.f  From 
them  the  Angelical  drew  the  traditions  of  the  Universal  Church, 


*  Melchior  Canus  (De  locis  Theologicis),  Natalis  Alexander  (Dtisert.),  and  Father  Perrone 
(Prcelectionea  Tlieotog.),  bare  said  so  much  on  the  position  of  the  great  Fathers,  that  it  is  not. 
necessary  to  dwell  any  further  on  their  Importance  in  building  up  a  theological  ■]  stem.  •■  l.es 
Peres  de  l'Eglise,"  says  Alzog,  "  torment  comme  le  tlcuvc  de  la  \  ie  divine  donl  la  .source  est  en 
Jesus-Christ;  ce  sout  eux  qui,  avec  ren.scignemcnt  verbal  du  ministeic  Infallible  qui  reside 
dans  les  6veques.  perpetuent  leurs  ecrits  d'nnc  man  tore  Ininterr pue,  Ie  depot  ie  la  doc- 
trine chretieune;  en  sorte  que  leurs  ouvrages  constituent  line  parte  de  la  tradition  ecrite 
(irapadooir  EKK?iT](Ua.OTiK7/ .)"    (Manuel  de  Patrologie,  trad,  par  P.  Bilet,  $  3,  p.  6 — 7.) 

t  Dr.  Huher,  who,  unfortunately,  caunot  be  safely  followed,  says  well:— "Die  Zcitalter  dcr 
Kircheuviitcr  bezcielinet  dcr  L'cbcrjjang  der  altcn  Qeechiohte  in  die  neue  und  sic  selhst  klttd  e.s, 

welche  diesen  Uebergang  bewerkstelligen.    Sic  rerhelfen  dexn  chrlstlichen  Gedanken  der  alten 
Welt  gegenttber  sum  meg,  entwiekeln   ihn  ana  telnen  antangllchen  Grundsugen  in  elnem 

tiberliefern  darin  der  Zukunft  eiue  Ideensaat,  worin  ein  neues  Weltalter  angelegl  WM 

sie  nicht  bios  die  V&ter  der  Kirchc.  die  an   ihncn   die  Sti'it/.en  Ihrer   Dogmen  unit  Inst  ilutionen 

besitzt  und  erst   dtirch  sie  ansgebaut wurde,  sondcrn,   insofern   sich  an  diese  die  ehriatllche 

Kultur  kniipft,  die  Vater  der  christliehen  Zeiten  iiberhaupt."      (Die  Philosophie  </< 

p.  360—361 ;  Munchen,  1859.) 
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and  with  the  assistance  of  their  master-minds  he  constructed 
liis  immortal  synthesis  of  Catholic  Theology. 

But  it  is  evident  at  a  glance,  that,  if  the  substance  of  the 
Angelical's  writings  l><'  identical  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  the  form  is  not  so.  The  logical  precision,  tin-  brevity, 
the  scientific  formality  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  were 
unknown  to  the  more  emotional  and  rhetorical  minds  of  the 
classic  Doctors.  If  he  gained  so  large  a  portion  of  his  substance 
from  them,  whence  came  so  great  a  difference  in  his  method  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  reader  must,  for  a  short  time, 
leave  the  influences  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  turn  to  the 
Fathers  of 'Greek  philosophy.* 

To  comprehend  the  position  of  the  great  pagan  thinkers,  a 
rapid  outline  must  be  given  of  the  spiritual  polity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  initial  attempts  at  creating  a  religion. 

After  the  fall  of  Adam,  man,  weakened  in  will,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  lust  and  passion.  Still,  the  voice  of  his  con- 
science wasj  not  entirely  extinguished  ;  the  yearning  after  an 
object  to  adore  was  not  wholly  quenched  in  his  heart.  But  his 
spiritual  sight  being  weakened,  and  sometimes  altogether 
obscured,  instead  of  fixing  itself  on  the  unseen  God  of  Heaven, 
Spiritual,  Personal,  One,  Everlasting,  was  arrested  by  the  sen- 
sible phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  and,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
he  knelt  down  and  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars.f 

Those  tribes  and  communities  which  went  to  form  what  is 
called  the  Greek  people,  introduced  each  its  own  special  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  fusion  of  the  various  divinities  to  which  men 
offered  sacrifice,  formed  a  confused  medley  of  idolatry,  rather 
than  an  intelligible  system  of  religion. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  wrote  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks.  Selecting, 
as  they  thought  best,  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the 
different  races  amongst  which  they  moved,  they  created  a  sys- 

*  Stockl  appreciates  the  Angelical  like  :i  true  philosopher.  "Was  An<,Mistinns  in  der 
patriatiechen  Zeit  and  flirdieeelbe  war,  das  ist  Thomaa  Ui  dor  niittelalterlichen  Seholaetik  and 
for  dieeelbe.  Wle  In  Angustinua  alle  Etadieu  der  patristiacheu  Wlaaenaehafl  rich  oouoeutrirten 
and  so  in  aeinen  Bohriften  an  Binem  herrliohen  Llcbte  anllenchteten,  bo  uilt  das  Qleiebe  von 
Thomaa  von  Aqulu  In  Besag  not  die  Wlaeenachafl  seiner  Zeit.  Mil  Eteenl  baben  Ihm 
Zeltgenoaseu  den  Bhrentitel.  '  Doctor  Augelioua'  belgelegt  Dieae  Tiefc  dcs  Qedankena,  dieae 
Rcharfe  dcs  Drtheila,  dieae  Peinbetl  der  Dntersobeidnug,  dieae  Pnlle  von  Inhalt,  welche  in 
■einen  Scbriften  ana  liberal]  entgegentrttt.  berechtigte  sic  wohl  gewiaa  daco.  den  n 
Denker  in  soldier  Weiae  auasaxeichuon."  (G*»chichte  </>>•  Philotophie  </<••«•  Mitttlaliers,  Zwriter 
/.'.(»./.  Ersle  Abtheihtwt.  \  120.  p.  422.) 

t  HOW  profound! J  true  arc  not  theafl  words:— '■  Die  riiilosopluc  konnte  niclit  cininal  die 
Htd'orin  dcs  reli^iiis  sittlichcn  l.eliens  Uewirkcn;   wohl   baben   sic    naeh    WcUheit  nesuelit.  alter 

'  indent  sic  snciitcn.  weisc  zn  scin.  sind  sic  Tlioren  gvwarden.'  Dieeea  acbeinbar  aUaaaarte 
I'rtlieil  dcs  Anostels  wird  in  noch  BCbrofferer  Weiae  best&tigl  diireh  Cieero  wenn  • 
gibl  nichts  so  Altsiudcs.  was  niclit  \  on  eincni  der  Pbiloaopben  ware  geglaubt  worden.'  I'nd 
dneh  hatte  er  mil  hingebender  Llebe  alob  den  pbiloaophlaoheu  Btudien  geweiht,  und  in  semen 
Scbriften  die  Beanitate  aller  Porebnngen,  die  Byateaae  del  vereebiedenen  Rchulen  anparteiiaob 
und  vollstiindiu  niedergelegt."  (Hettinger,  Der  Bciceia  dett  Vhristenthxms,  twite  A>>ttuiluin/, 
Vortrag,  i>.  472 — it:j.) 
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tern  of  belief,  which,  by  means  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  through 
the  activity  of  wandering  minstrels,  was  soon  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  entire  population.  Then,  the  enthusiastic  rhapsodists 
did  their  share.  Dressed  in  bright  attire,  and  wearing  crowns 
of  gold,  they  appeared  in  the  thronging  assemblies,  and  by 
means  of  their  marvellous  gift  of  simulating  passion,  and  strik- 
ing the  "  cords  of  Adam  "  in  the  heart,  speedily  carried  away 
with  them,  in  the  elan  of  their  inspiration,  the  admiring  multi- 
tudes who  hung  upon  their  lips.  The  sweet  music  of  the  voice, 
the  touching  concord  of  melting  sounds,  beauty  appealing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  ear,  and  lighting  up  the  intellect,  made  rhapsody 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  education  amongst  the 
Greeks,  one  of  the  most  telling  means  of  popularizing  the 
theology  of  Homer.* 

The  forces  of  nature  were  converted  into  immortal  men  ;  and 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks  became  simply  the  transcripts  of  their 
own  passions,  drawn  out  on  a  larger  scale,  embellished  by  the 
help  of  art,  and  thrown  into  epic  and  dramatic  form  by  the 
highest  masters  of  fascinating  verse.  There  was  not.  a  form  of 
lust  or  impiety,  of  thieving,  perjury,  imposture,  and  debauchery, 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  abomination,  to  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  appeal  as  sanctioned  by  the  refined  lewdness  or  gross 
immorality  of  their  gods.f  Simply  to  read  the  history  of  the 
Hellenic  priests  and  of  their  divinations,  of  their  oracles  and 
purifications,  their  sacrifices  and  festivals,  their  temples  and 
their  mysteries,  is  enough  to  make  the  face  flush  with  horror.J 
So  ashamed  were  some  poets  and  philosophers  of  these  gods, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  give  a  mystic  turn   to   the  poems  of 


*  Herodotus  distinctly  says,  tliat  the  religion  of  Hie  Greeks  was  put  together  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod.     Of  course  thin  does  not  imply  that   there  was  DO  dissimilarity  hctwecn  the  two   poets. 

Homer  knew  nothing  <>t  the  (trance  cosmogony  of  Hesiod.    They  had  thia  in  common,  bow* 

ever:  that  their  gods  were  equally  debauched,  and  represented  tin-  passion*  of  mankind,  mag- 
nified by  the  Imagination  or  tin-  poet,  and  coloured  by  the  imagery  of  the  most  seductive  misc. 

Hesiod'a  Titans  were  limply  a  Ml  Of  violent  revolutionists.  Cronos.  I'tanns.  anil  Zeus,  run- 
qnered  eaoh  other  in  turns.  Love  of  combat,  skill  in  feats  of  arms;  to  eat,  drink,  ami  taught 
to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  sense  could  offer;— these  are  the  passions  ami  propensities  of 
both  Greeks  and  gods. 

t  Even  those  divinities  who  loved  the  "passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity,"  were  lit  lie 
calculated  to  be  models  of  human  energy  aud  action. 

"  The  Godl,  who  haunt 

The  lucid  Interspace  Of  world  and  world, 

Where  never  Creep*  a  cloud,  or  niovcs.a  wind, 

MOT  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 

Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 

Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 

Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  !  " 
are  simply  patterns  of  rich  ami  cl.-ant  idleness,  and,  with  all  the  poet'*  touch  of  heaven,  are 
mere  sleek,  refined,  and  cultivated  animals.     Tile  exquisite  education  of  the  senses  does  not 
tend  to  anything  like  male  aud  lasting  virtue. 

t  And  the  reason  of  this  is  simple:  because  the  Pagans  seemed  fond  of  turning  into  divine 
astion  what  was  strongest  and  showed  the  most  energetic  life.  The  human  missions  of  love 
and  hatred,  violence  of  all  kinds,  deeds  of  daring,  strength  of  arm.  ami  feat*  of  prowess  mixed 
with  sensuality— are  ever  recurring  in  the  histories  of  the  gods.  True  \  irtue  ami  sell  forgetful- 
ness,  pardon  of  injuries,  humility,  obedience— in  fact  man;  virtues  which  men  from  the 
uprightness  of  original  nature  practised  iii  the  world  below— are  seldom  round  amongst  the 
deities.  The .Pagans  only  turned  that  into  godly  action,  which  besl  corresponded  wRh  the 
sensuous  aud  pa—lonstCl  side  of  human  nature. 
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Homer  and  of  Hesiod,  and  to  explain  away  the  wickedness  of 
their  divinities  by  a  system  of  historico-allegorical  interpreta- 
tions.* 

But  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  Grecian  mind  was  not  satisfied 
with  putting  down  everything  to  allegory.  Men  were  anxious 
to  trace  the  multiplicity  of  life  to  some  primary  existence  ;  so 
that,  whilst  the  people  were  worshipping  the  impure  creations 
of  their  poets,  the  philosophers — who  were  to  the  Greeks  what 
the  Fathers  are  to  the  Christians — were  feeling  in  gross  dark- 
ness after  truth.  Like  the  rest  of  their  pagan  countrymen,  they 
did  not  rise  above  material  things.  Their  lives  were  spent  in 
seeking  and  never  finding  :  in  great  yearnings,  accompanied  by 
obscurity  of  intellect  and  sadness  of  spirit.  They  prove  what 
mere  philosophy,  with  no  other  help  than  human  ingenuity,  is 
able  to  effect  for  man.f 

For  instance,  Thales  the  Milesian  (b.c.  600),  discovered  that 
water  was' the.  ultimate  cause  of  all  things;  Anaximenes,  his 
disciple,  evolved  all  things  out  of  chaos  ;  his  successor,  Anaxi- 
mander  (b.c.  502),  made  air  the  first  principle  ;  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia  added  life  to  air  ;  Heraclitus,  the  Ephesian  (b.c.  500), 
declared  that  caloric  was  all  in  all  ;  Pythagoras  traced  every- 
thing to  the  primal  monad  ;  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (b.c  617) 
was  a  material  pantheist  ;  Parmenides  (b.c  500)  denied  the 
world  of  sense  altogether,  and  believed  simply  in  pure  being  ; 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (b.c  492 — 432)  was  a  pantheist  ; 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (b.c  460),  the  most  learned  naturalist 
before  Aristotle,  declared  the  human  soul  to  be  a  fiery  atom  ; 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense  in  Lydia  (b.c  500),  maintained  an 
Eternal  Matter  penetrated  by  an  Eternal  Nous  ;  Protagoras 
of  Abdera,  the  Sophist  (b.c  480 — 410),  held  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual flux ;  Gorgias  of  Leontium  (b.c  494 — 400),  the  most 
famous  orator  of  his  day,  taught  that  nothing  had  any  existence 
whatever. 

Then  Sophists  took  the  place  of  the  poets  and  the  rhapsodists. 
They  were  essentially  rhetoricians,  who,  with  a  vast  store  of 

*  Dollinger  shows  very  clearly  that,  even  as  early  as  n.c.  .V.'l).  Theogcnes  taught  that  then- 
was  a  hidden  ami  internal  meaning  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  He  turned  tlie 
ijiiarrel  amongst  the  gods,  in  t  he  Iliad,  into  an  allegory.  Heiarlitus  did  in  like  manner.  The 
lirst,  ho\ve\  er,  to  systematize  thedoetrine  thoroughly,  was  Met rodonts  of  [.ampsaeiis.  Plato 
was  too  pore-minded  to  approve  of  the  scandals  of  the  gods  In  any  form.  fCf.  Gentile  and  Jew, 
Vol  I.,  Book  V.,  §  1,  ;>.  281—  282.) 

t  And  in  tact,  Greek  philosophy,  instead  of  making  an  advance  as  it  gained  in  expei  ieme. 
evidently  grew  not  towards  light,  hilt  towards  darkness.  Tine.  Soerates.  Aristotle,  and  e.-peci- 
ally  PlfttO.  Illuminated  the  lower  world  for  a  time.  Hut  even  their  teachings  were  too  high  ami 
pure  for  the  tendeneies  of  fallen  man  ;   or.    at    all  events,    they    hail  not    the   power  to  gi\e  man 

an  aaanranee  of  a  certain  future,  or  the  key  to  cardinal  problems  of  banian  destiny,     what 

were  the  teachings  of  I  'ai  tirade*,  ami  of  the  later  Academy,  hut  testimonies  to  the  world  that 
philosophy,  as  a  religion,  or  as  a  directive  power  amongst  men.  had  tailed  I  What  do  they  tell 
ns  else  than  that  neither  the  drastic  mind  ol  'Soerates.  nor  the  .-ngaein  ot  tin  Stags  lili-.  nor 
the  high  musing.-,  of  Plato,  had  l.een  able  to  make  man  eertain  ot  ln>  de.-lin>.  H  tokuj.  sen- 
sualism from  degrading  and  darkening  his  mind  .' 
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self-assurance  and  mother-wit,  professed  to  prepare  the  young 
for  the  battle  of  life.  They  undertook  to  popularize  philos- 
ophy ;  to  have  an  answer  ready-made  for  every  difficulty,  and 
to  lay  down  the  law  off-hand  on  every  subject.  Gorgias,  Prota- 
goras, Prodicus,  and  other  such  brilliant  speakers— like  the 
scholastics  of  the  days  of  Abelard—  travelled  from  city  to  city 
throughout  Greece,  and  fascinated  the  eager  and  impressionable 
minds  of  their  restless  countrymen,  by  the  dash  of  their  rhetoric, 
by  their  assumption  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  readiness  of  their 
resource. 

Their  irreverence  and  rationalism  speedily  introduced  ele- 
ments of  unbelief.*  Many  of  them  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  indecent  mythologies,  and  the  crude  theogonies,  which  had 
been  the  favourite  theme  of  poets.  Protagoras  spoke  with 
undisguised  contempt  of  them.  Prodicus  said  the  gods  wera 
set  up  by  the  egotism  of  man  ;  Critias  declared  that  they  were 
the  invention  of  the  lawyers  ;  the  comic  poets  joined  the  chorus, 
and  with  all  the  inconsistency  of  Aristophanes,  turned  upon 
the  philosophers  for  simply  doing  that  which  they  themselves 
were  doing  every  day.  Yet  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
desperately  attached  to  the  odious  practices  of  their  diabolical 
religion.  Cruelty  and  superstition  are  the  constant  associates 
of  sensual  debauchery.!  Recall  the  frequent  religious  prosecu- 
tions in  Athens  ;  the  power  of  the  priests  over  Alcibiades  ;  the 
trial  of  Aspasia ;  the  exile  of  Protagoras;  the  accusation 
directed  against  JSschylus  ;  the  imprisonment  of  Anaxagoras; 
or  the  danger  in  which  Pericles  himself  stood  of  being  branded 
with  impiety ;  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  evident 
at  a  glance. 

What  a  fearful  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  confusion  must 
not  the  Greek  world  have  been  in,  during  the  full  bloom  of  its 
highest  cultivation!  The  heavens  darkened  with  families  of 
disgusting  gods;  the  earth  poisoned  by  the  impurity  of  their 
worship;  philosophers  doubting  of  all  things,  and,  when  dog- 
matising, teaching  a  code  of  error  contradictory  to  the  first 


*  Of  course  the  Greek  religion,  being  founded  in  error,  and  not  in  truth,  could  not  stand 
the.  application  of  any  test.  Tlie  two  great  standard*  to  which  the  Greeks  appealed,  were  t  ra- 
(lition  and  the  authority  of  their  priests.  The  piety  of  the  Athenians  generally  ended  in 
cruelty,  aud  always  bred  intolerauee ;  for  whilst  they  appealed  to  tin-  past  iu  support  of  their 
worship,  they  were  excessively  sens! tire  to  anything  like  discussion  ou  matters  orbelief.  The* 
felt,  no  doubt,  that  their  system  was  not  made  t<>  '>»•  cross-questioned,  ami  thai  when  \\»-  oun« 

ous  human  mind  began  to  tamper  with  it,  it  would  speedily  come  to  pieces.     Tl gn  they  may 

not  have   believed   in  it   themselves,    they    would   often  support   it  on    grounds   of    political 

expediency. 

t  I  need  simply  refer  to  the  Klcusinian  mysteries,  the  wild  orgies  in   worship  of  Baochns, 

with  their  violence,  Inst,  and  frenzy  ;   audio  the   readiness  wit  h  which  the  most  popular  rulers 

were  accused  of  "  impiety,"  "  sacrilege,"  or  "profanation."     Doubtless  the  same  la 

meat,  and  of  the  "  sensational,"  which  made  them  invent   their  andean  mysteries  and  rites, 

gave  the  Greeks  a  taste  for  persecuting,  with  unmitigated  cruelty,  those  who  ridiculed  their 
gods. 
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principles  of  natural  and  moral  truth.*  What  a  deep  contrast 
between  the  "  Fathers  "  of  Christian  and  of  Greek  philosophy  ! 
— between  men  who,  on  the  whole,  were  equal  in  intellect  and 
culture,  but  were  distinguished  by  this  one  note  :  that  the 
former  possessed  Christ,  whilst  the  latter  had  no  Christ  at  all !  f 
In  place  of  S.  Anthony  look  on  Heraclitus.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed misanthrope.  He  *was  eaten  up  with  a  devouring 
melancholy,  and  nourished  supreme  contempt  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

"  He  fled  to  the  mountains,  there,  in  secret,  to  prey  on  his  own  heart.  He 
was  a  misanthrope,  and  misanthropy  issues  more  from  the  morbid  conscious- 
ness of  self,  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed  of  others."  J' 

In  place  of  S.  Athanasius,  look  upon  Parmenides : 

"Born  to  wealth  and  splendour,  enjoying"  the  esteem  and  envy  which 
always  follow  splendour  and  talent,  it  is  conjectured  that  his  early  career  was 
that  of  a  dissipated  voluptuary."  $ 

Diochoetes  taught  him  to  despise  riches,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  pursuits.  The  result  of  his  meditations 
issued  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  which  opened  the  door  to 
universal  doubt. 

In  place  of  S.  Basil,  look  on  Empedocles.||  He  was  of  a 
haughty  and  passionate  character  : — 

"  His  love  of  distinction  showed  itself  in  priestly  garments,  a  golden  girdle, 
the  Delphic  Crown,  and  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  He  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  a  god  whom  men  and  women  reverently  adored. "^[ 

His  death  does  not  resemble  that  of  S.  Basil  any  more  than 
his  life.    He  plunged  headlong  into  the  crater  of  Mount  iEtna.** 


*  Even  Plato,  the  purest  of  the  Greeks,  as  will  he  seen  later  on.  manifests  the  blindness  of 
his  mind.  Providence  has  allowed  these  great  men.  it  would  .seem,  to  testify  by  their  very 
nobleneu  of  character  to  the  fact,  that  man.  with  th"  highest  of  tinman  gifts,  is  not  self-suffic- 
ing; that  nature  has  been  struok ;  that  man  cannot  be  his  own  physician:  that  the  best  aud 

pmvst  that  he  can  do,  when  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  natural  qualities,  witnesses  to  his 
imbecility,  and  calls  for  a  higher  light.  The  very  contrast,  for  example,  between  some  portions 
of  the  BqmoHeand  others,  would  lead  the  mind  at  tirst  to  imagine  that  the  same  soul  could 
not  have  conceived  such  contradictory  ideas.      To   talk   SO   divinely  on  "  Justice,"  and   then  to 

advocate  abortion,  is  quite  unintelligible,  except  on  the  supposition  of  original  sin. 

t  Speaking  merely  aesthetically,  how  far  more  beautiful  and  touching,  how  mueh  more 
refined,  the  gentle  humility  of  a  christian  martyr, trusting  in  himself  not  at  all,  but  in  God 

alone,  giving  up  bis  body  to  the  torture  through  the  power  of  Christ  who  strengthens  him.  and 
putting  down  all  be  does  With   any    virtue   in   it.    not    to  himself,   but    to   another  :— how  niHcb 

more  perfect  in  Its  conception  la  not  this,  than  the  defiance  of  Socrates,  and  the  self-reliance 

Of  those  who  were  simply  supported  by  philosophy  !     There  is  something  SO  coarse  and  vulvar 

in  pagan  heroism— something  which  speaks  so  strongly  of  the  animal  man.  that.  In  comparison 
with  the  beautiful  refinement  of  christian  devotednesa,  it  becomes  absolutely  distasteful  to 
ones  conception  of  the  beautiful  In  morals. 

t  I  quote  the  words  of  I,ewe>'  History  of  Philmnphi/,  in  order  that  the  reader  mav  be  quite 
certain  that  I  am  not  'making  out  a  ease"  against  the  Creek  philosophers,  in  order  to  set  off 
Christianity  the  more.    The  contrast  la  admit,  that  it  might  eaeilj  be  Imagined  thai 

dramatic  effect  had  been  aimed  at.     (See  Fol  I..  Seeomd  Epoch,  ('hup.  /..  $  1.  ;>.  86,  I'hh'l  /•.'■' 
HeraclitUS  was  born  about  the  tillth  Olympiad  (n.r.  .r>(i:t). 

5  Lewes'  History  «>/  Pafleoqpay,  Pel  /.,  Ural  a^anl,  <'/oip.  ///.,  $  3.  p.  50—51.    Panaanistea 

was  born  at  Klea,  B,  c.  536. 

||  Born  at  AgrlgOntnm,  in  Sicily.  11.  0.  444. 

f  Lewes'  History  o/PMtosopay,  f'oi.  /  V  t  3.  p.  88. 

Bippobotns  vero  ilium  all  ubi  exsnrrexerel  .Ktnaiu  petiviaae  :  quo  cum  perventaeet.  In 
inn  is  crateras  se  mjectsae,  ibtque,  dum  mama  cupil  adstruere,  quod  Deua  effectua  ait,  Ignlbua 
cousuiiitmu  ease,  postea  at  see*  res  baberet  agaitaai  ease,  una  ax  lOiaa  srapidto.  rl  liatnuuead 
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In  place  of  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  look  on  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaics.*  He  was  so  enslaved  to  lust,  which 
he  had  learnt  to  indulge  in  at  Minyse,  that  some  say  he  disgusted 
even  Socrates. 

"  Socrates  with  such  men  as  Aristippus  and  Alcibiades  reminds  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson  with  the  ■  young  bloods '  Topham  Beauclerk  and  Bennet  Lang- 
ton  :  he  was  wise  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to  be 

scandalized  by  their  love  of  pleasure From  Athens  he  went  to 

iEgina,  where  he  met  Lais  the  world -reno wed  courtesan,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Corinth."! 

In  a  word,  Aristippus  was  a  gay,  brilliant,  and  prudent 
debauchee,  who  preserved  his  health  in  order  to  prolong  his 
pleasure,  and  raised  up  delight  into  a  philosophic  system.;}: 

In  place  of  S.  Jerome,  look  upon  Antisthenes  : — \ 

"  He  was  stern,  and  his  doctrine  was  rigid  ;  he  was  proud,  and  his  doctrine 
was  haughty;  he  was  cold,  and  his  doctrine  was  uusyiiipathising  and  self- 
isolating.  .  .  .  Even  whilst  with  Socrates  he  displayed  his  contempt  of 
ordinary  usages,  and  his  pride  in  differing  from  other  men.  He  used  to 
appear  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  with  ostentatious  poverty.  Socrates  saw 
through  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  '  I  see  your  vanity,  Antisthenes,  peeling  through 
the  holes  in  your  cloak.'  .  .  .  Antisthenes  thought  he  could  only  ] -n- - 
serve  his  virtue  by  becoming  a  savage.  He  wore  no  garment  except  a  eoeitM 
cloak;  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ;  earned  a  wallet  and  a  staff;  and 
renounced  all  diet  but  the  simplest.  His  manners  corresponded  to  liis 
appearance.  Stern,  reproachful,  and  bitter  in  his  language;  careless  and 
indecent  in  his  gestures;  .  .  .  ashe  grew  old,  his  gloomy  temper  became 
morose;  he  became  so  insupportable  that  all  his  scholars  left  him,  except 
Diogenes  of  Sinope.  ...  In  his  last,  agony,  Diogenes  asked  him  whether 
he  needed  a  friend :  'Will  a  friend  release  me  from  this  pain?'  he  replied* 
Diogenes  gave  him  a  dagger,  saying,  *  This  will.'  'I  wish  to  be  freed  from 
pain,  not  from  life,'  was  the  reply. "| 

He  was  often  called  "  The  Dog."  IF 


exteriors  reteeta,  qntppe  caiciari  soiebat  acre.  Bute  hmm  I'ausanias  reluotebetnr."  (See 
Diogenia  LeertU  <i>    I'lti*.  DogmaUbm  si   JpophOugmatUmi  Olarorum   PMU>$ophonm   lAbn    V. 

posteriori'*   Oneii-  ft   Ltitinr   rerrnsiti   ruin    Intlirihu*  it   1'itnlhi  Dmiiele    Lonyolio  :   t'uriw,    /.'"/•- 
apud  Gotthard,  Joannem  Puttiu-nun.  Vol  ///.,  Tom.   II..  Ub.  fill..  Cap.  II..  ,,.   11,  ,,.   <ct7.)     It  the 

story  of  .Ktiia  be  uot  true,  still  it  shows  the  character  of  men's  opinion  of  tlie  philosopher. 
*  Diodorus  gives  h.  c.  :«i<)  as  tin-  date  of  thia  phllosopboa 

t  Lewes'   History   of  Philosophy,   Vol.  I.,  Fifth    Kpix-h,   Cluip.  II.,  p.  180.     It'  the    rOSdOT    would 

kiiow  more  of  the  wiekedneao  anderU  courses  <>r  tins  men,  lei  Dim  open  Xenophon'e  Jfonor* 

abilia,  and  read  Plato's  hint  about  liiin  in  the  Phatdo. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  comparatively   full  account  of  this  philosopher.     (See  Vol.  //-. 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII.,  nn.  1—19,  p.  200—239.)    "  Kiat  totem  el  Ingenlnm  facile,  ut  se  aocommodaret 

et   loop,  el    tempori.  ac   persona'.     Novcrat    oinnem   convenient  is9   simulare   rationcni.     (/naiuo- 

i  iic  m  el  Dionysio  plus  catciis  probs-bsytur.  «|iua  omnc,  quod  emergent,  iicnc  dlsponere  nosset 
'  Nam  libenter  perclpiebol  prasentlntti  rolaptetem,  Its.  ut  s-bsentibus  frueretur,  non  laiioraiiat ' 
nnde  et  IMogenea  ipenm  feffmi  adpellabat  aonam/  euasejue  Tlmou  ut  uimis  deliefttam  sorites' 

mordct,  cum  ait: 

'  Qualis  Arist ippi  molls  natura  sopbisttc, 
Quia  potuit  tactu  a  falso  discernere  vcruiii.'  " 

(Lor.  (XL,  v„i.  II.,  Lih.  ii..  (Jap.  viii..  a.  3,  p.  211 1— 202.) 
§  Flourished  it.e.  :i66. 

||  Lewes1  llistnr,,  of  I'hilottophy,  Vol.  I.,  Fifth  Epoch,  GkSS>  III.,  p 

jl  The    school    of  the    Cynics    was   so  called,    probably     on  aci  ouut   of  the  don-like   liahits, 

shameless  insolence,  obstinacy  and    vehemence   ot   those    who   belonged    to    It.      The  attacks  of 

Antisthenes  011  Aloibiades  show  the  violence  ot  this  mans  oha-rai  ter. 
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In  place  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  look  at  Diogenes.*  Dio- 
genes of  Sinope  embraced  poverty  as  a  profession,  and  the 
contempt  of  his  fellowman  as  his  end  in  life.  His  language 
was  coarse  and  brutal,  he  lived  in  a  tub,  his  only  garment  was 
a  cloak. 

"In  public  he  performed  all  those  actions  which  decency  has  condemned 
to  privacy.  Decency  of  every  kind  he  studiously  outraged.  .  .  .  Diogenes 
was  so  feeble  in  doctrine,  so  brutal  in  manner,  that  we  doubt  whether  tho. 
debauchery  of  the  first  profligate  in  the  profligwte  city  [Athens]  wei<e  inure 
reprehensible,  than  the  debauchery  of  pride  which  disgraced  the  Cynic. 
.  .  .  One  day  he  called  out,  '  Approach  all  men  ! '  When  some  approached, 
he  beat  them  back  with  his  club,  sayiug,  'I  call  for  men;  ye  are  excre- 
ments.' .  .  .  Thus  he  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  ostenta- 
tious, and  abstemious.  .  .  .  One  day  his  friends  went  to  see  him.  On 
arriving  at  the  portico  under  which  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  they  found  him 
still  lying  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  He  seemed  to  sleep.  They 
pushed  aside  the  folds  of  his  cloak:  he  was  dead,"f 

And  so,  did  space  permit,  I  might  draw  out  the  characters  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  and  they  would  present  a  very 
miserable  picture  by  the  side  of  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and 
8.  Gregory  the  Great. 

Where  Christianity  does  not  exist  to  maintain  the  balance, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  ever  swings  restlessly  between 
extremes.  One  extravagance  gives  birth  to  another.  Super- 
stition is  the  first-born  of  scepticism  ;  and  even  luxury  itself  at 
length  creates  its  contrast  in  the  brutal  asceticism  of  an  Antis- 
thenes  or  Diogenes.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  are  simply  examples 
of  kicking  the  beam  on  either  side.^: 

It  was,  in  great  measure,  the  influence  of  a  reaction  which 
brought  out  the  genius  of  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy.     The 

*  A  Cynic  of  Sinope.  born  about  k.c.  412.  Dissolute  and  extravagant  in  youth,  be  eventually 
beeanie  morose,  anil  fanatically  austere.  In  summer  he  would  roll  in  hot  sand,  in  winter  em- 
brace frozen  stat  lies.  Doubts  are  thrown  by  some  on  the  tradition  of  his  having  taken  up  bis 
residence  in  a  tub.  lie  is  about  the  most  disgUStlug  and  ant i-christian  manifestation  of  human 
pride  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  pagan  history. 

f  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  I'oL  I..  Fiftii  /•.>..«*.  Ch<tp.  I  If.,  p.  186— 192.  His  energy  of 
character  was  most  remarkable.  His  Life,  by  Diogenes  haertius.  is  full  of  curious  anecdote. 
For  example  : — "Com  vero  At  he  mis  ooneessisset,  ad  Autisthenem  se  adplicavit  Buni  ille  cum 
repellent,  qulppe  63  conslituto  suo  neniincin  rcciph  bat.  virit  perse  vcrant  ia  sua.     lllo  siquidem 

alfquaudo  intentante  baenlam,  subieoto  oaplte,  'Csede,'  Lnqnit,  'non  entni  ita  durum  baculum 
reperies,  qui  me  abs  tc.  quandiu  aliquid  dixeris,  arcere  iM>ssit.'  Bine  .jam  auditor  illius  faotus 
est,  in1,  vciuti  profuguaex  patria,  m  ad  fictum  siinplioera  eontulit"  '  t /v  I'itis,  Dogmatlbm  >t 
Apophthegmatibu*  Ctetrontm  Pkilosophorvm  ubri  reouuitl  cum  lii(iicihu.ni  nwfni  Powifli  UtmgoHoi 
Curia  Regn&tiana  apud  ChttMard,  Jotmmem  Puttmenm,  i'ol.  ill.,  Lih.  r/. .  dan  //..  n.  2,  p.  581-^-682.) 

His  cynical  character  seems  to  ba\  e  shown   itself  to  the  last:   at  least   Diogene*  Laci'tin- 

—"  Aiuiit  (iiiidam,  ilium,  duin  morerctiir.    mandassc,    insepulliim    proiici    cadaver,    ut    omnes 

besti;c  participes  ipsius  essent.  '     (I'ol.  III.,  Lih.   1'/.,  ''„,,.  //.    n.  11,  p.  ti;S7.) 

t  And  whilst  they  arc  absolute  opponent*,  they  unite  in  Falling  into  greater  mist  and  ob- 
scurity rc^ardin.u  t  he  highest  Luterestsof  mau  than  the  philosophers  from  whom  they  oughl 
to  have  learnt   a  lesson.    Zeno  (h.c.  340—960)  taught  complete  materialism,  or  pantheism, 

which  is  the  same  thing — making  matter  and   divinity  to  lw  one.     Thus  there  is  no  such  thing 

as  freedom  or  evil:  faults  are  '"mistakes,"  and  "natural  proportion"  is  the  highest  end  <u 
man.    Bpiourus  (b.0.  342— 27U).    Diogenes  Laertius  shall  speak  of  him.    He  gives  a  full  account 

Of   this    philosopher.       (Vol    IV.,    Li>>.    -V..  />.    1063 — IS34)       hove    of   sensual    pleasure    was    his 

philosophy  of  life :— "  In  Libro  quoque  d<-  Fine  sic  soribere:  Nam  equidem  nihil  habeo,  quod 
bouum  intelligam,  si  saporum  voluptates',  el  qua  ex  Venerels  constant,  el  qua  auribus 
percipiuntur,  quaque  ex  Forma  renustate  blandfuntux  ooulis,  auferam."1  IV., 

Lih.  .\..  //.  :;.  p.  L08&) 
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pantheistical  absurdities,  the  materialism  and  atheism,  of  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  him,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
the  faculties  of  Socrates.  Then  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of 
sophists,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians — who  dealt  in  fine 
words  and  sonorous  phrases,  but  had  nothing  solid  or  serious 
about  them, — disgusted  an  intellect  like  his,  naturally  keen, 
accurate,  and  observant. 

Socrates  (b.c.  469)  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  (Sophroniscus),  and 
his  mother  was  a  midwife.*  At  first  he  worked  in  his  father's 
studio,  and  is  said  to  have  carved  a  statue  of  the  Graces. f  But 
he  soon  threw  down  his  chisel,  and  feeling  himself  divinely 
called,  began  to  advocate  the  cause  of  true  philosophy.  His 
education  was  not  conducted  by  the  Sophists,  he  was  too  poor 
for  that ;  but  he  was  trained  in  the  open  air  of  Athens,  in  the 
agora,  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  market-place  ;  and  in  the 
company  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  his  keen  and 
penetrating  intelligence  received  a  stimulus  which  it  is  out  of 
the  power  of  books  to  give.| 

But  it  was  not  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  sophistry  of 
the  rhetoricians.  Socrates  saw  through  all  their  hollow  uoss, 
and  loathed  the  acrobatic  display  of  dexterity  by  which  they 
imposed  on  the  volatile  Athenians,  who  were  "  content}* mi* 
avidiores  quam  veritatis."  Nor  was  he  dazzled  or  subdued  by 
the  philosophers.  He  had  studied  their  physical,  moral,  and 
dialectical  systems,  and  discovered  that  they  had  undertaken  to 
treat  on  subjects  which  were  beyond  their  depth.fy  His  feeling 
was  rather  to  combat  than  to  follow  them.  He  perceived  how 
their  vanity  and  arrogance  had  undermined  the  first  principles 
of  stability,  and  how  his  impressionable  countrymen  were  prac- 
tised upon,  and  injured,  by  the  extravagances  and  unrealities 
of  their  favourite  teachers.  He  perceived  how  debauched  the 
beautiful  city  had  become,  and  that  truth  and  honesty   were 


*  Phsenarete. 

t  "  Porro  Duris,  serviisse  ilium  ait,  et  aoalpataae  laplde*.    Opus  1111ns  esse  jrratias,  qn»  snnt 
in  arce,  vestitas,  plerique  adseruiit.     uude  ilium  <-t  Timon  in  Sillis  its  depingit  all  rerubu: 
'  Fluxit  iib  his  leguinquc  loquax,  lapidamqne  poHtox 
(incciuiini  rates,  tmpostuneque  magister, 
Derisor,  rhetor  que  subattious.  et  simulator.'  " 

(Diogenes  Laertraa,  rot  /.,  Lib.  17.,  Cap.  /'.,  n.  4,  p.  IBS — 1S3.) 
X  "  Von  seiner  Jugend  wisseu  wir  wenig,  unit  echliessen  daraus,  dass  seiuer  Bllduug  sousl 
keine  Hfltfamlttel  >u  statteti  kamen,  alu  solone,  dereo  jeder  atheuer  Miner  Zeit  stab  erfreuei 
koiinte.  Zwar  wixd  uns  geaagt,  <t  sei  ScbUler  »lcs  anaxagoras  oder  dea  Archelaos  dea  Phyaiki  i 
seweaea:  aber  das  erstere  ist  erweislioh  (alsoh,  and  das  audere  wegeii  dea  Stillachwelgeos  der 
alteren  Zengen  wenigstens  s«-lir  unwahrsohelnlloh."  (Bitter,  OetchichU  der  PkUotopme  attar 
Zeit,  Zweiter  Tlieil,  Vol.  II.,  Zweites  Capitel,  p.  Itt— 19:  Zweite  vrrbrwrtc  AiijUmc :   Hmnbwrff,  I'CIT.) 

<i  'Aiiiiiiadvcitciis  autetn  uataralem  speculationem  a<l  nos  non  admodnn  pertinexe,  <1" 
moraU  discipttna  pblloaopuari  inoepit,  et  in  officials,  et  in  publico  quol  idle  :  Idque  laquirendam 
lioitabatur, 

'  Quid  tibi  in  scdibus  pravuin  aut  bommi  tun  it.' 
Btepe  rero  inter  loqnendum  agents  id  orationis  vehementia,  talltruui  ferire  solebat,  et  erlnes 
reUere,  ita  ut  a  plerisqae  rideretur,  baberetarqae  despectui,  qu»  tameu  omuls  ferebal  ssquo 
uninio.  Uude  et  cum  fuisset  a  qaodani  ealee  perenssus,  admirantibna  lUiua  tolerau tiara  dixit; 
'Quid'  enim'sime  asinus  oaloe  tmpertisset,  nun  illi  diem  dixissemt'"  (Diogenes  Laertiua, 
Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.   n.  <ir  p.  154— 1J5.) 
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little  reverenced  by  the  vain  and  frivolous  frequenters  of  its 
agora,  gymnasia  and  public  places. 

He  felt  a  divine  call  to  become  the  apostle  of  truth  in  a  world 
of  delusion,  hollowness,  and  rhetorical  inflation.*  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  Sophists  did  not  know  what  they  were  discours- 
ing about ;  and  that  this  species  of  self-deception  was  the  ruin 
of  all  true  wisdom,  and  a  peril  to  the  State.f 

He  was  a  genius.  He  did  not  require  to  travel,  like  other 
philosophers,  into  foreign  lands,  to  learn  the  just  and  true. J 
His  store  of  knowledge  lay  in  the  circumference  of  his  own 
teeming  brain.  Unless  when  forced  to  serve  the  army,  he 
hardly  once  went  outside  the  walls  of  Athens.  He  was  even  a 
stranger  to  the  cool  and  classic  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.fy  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  free  open  air,  amidst  the  crowds  of  the  busy 
city.  He  sought  men  ;  he  freely  conversed  with  all ;  all  loved 
to  hear  him.  He  was  a  novelty  in  Athens  so  different  to  the 
shallow  grammarian  and  the  empty  Sophist.  Though  of  repul- 
sive personal  appearance,  his  intellect  was  so  crystal  clear,  his 
reason  so  exquisitely  accurate,  his  vision  so  swift  and  keen,  his 
readiness  so  remarkable,  his  agility  in  throwing  an  opponent, 
in  twisting  him  into  some  unbearable  position,  so  astounding, — 
there  was  something  so  preternatural  about  these  powers  of  his 
mind, — that  he  speedily  became,  amongst  a  city  of  famous  men, 
of  all  the  most  distinguished.] 

The  rhetoricians  had  been  the  centre  of  attraction.  Now 
the  charm  was  to  witness  Socrates  upset  these  vain  pretenders. 
They  dealt  in  the  sentimental,  in  phrases  which  were  full  of 
rhetoric,  but  had  little  point  or  logic.  Socrates  showed  the 
world  that  such  displays  were  exhibitions  at  once  of  emptiness 
and  ignorance  :  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of  every  vice, 
and  that  the  really  learned  man  could  not  be  vicious.1T     He 


*  "  Nilebaturqne  summo  ingenii  acuinino,  non  tain  illnmm  sentontiam  refellere,  quani  ipse, 
quid  voinin  esset.  invc-nin-.     Kertur  euin  Knripides  ei  legendum   Ileiaeliti  opiiseuhun  dedisset, 

rogaretque,  quid  alM  vjderetur  '.  dixlMe:  'Ea  quidem,  qua)  intellext,  fortta  rani  :  onto  Item  el 

(pin-  non  intellexi  :   venun  Delio  quopiam  natatore  Indigent.'"     (Diogenea  haeitins.   Vol.  I.,  Lib. 
11..  '■„,,.   !'..  11.  7.  p.  155—156.) 

\  Sophisms  went  by  the  nam  of  their  inventors,  mob  m  tin-  OrocodYU,  the  Nobody,  the 
a,  the  Tumbler,  the  H«l<li><it,,  the  lh>i/><>/  fkmd,  the  Covered  Head 

t  "  Peregrlnattoue  rero  iili  opus  non  tint,  qneiaadmodnm  pinrimla,  nisi  onm  inilitare  Incum- 
beret.  Alias  enlin  aemper  eodem  in  loco  manens,  content iua  emu  (amiliaribua,  an  studiosis 
dieputabat."    (Diogenea  Laertiua,  Pol  /..  Lib.  //.,  ''"/>.  '".,  a.  7.  p.  156.) 

(Sooratea  was  also  ■  man  of  e \t  1  -am dinai  j  courage :— '* Denique  ail  AjnphipoHm  armatua 

inilitiam  seentns  est,  atqne  pralio  eonimiss..  ofrca   DelfilOl,   lapaiUD  eqno   Xenopiioniein    a<l(.i. 

hendlt.  atqne  aervavlt.     Ac  Cugientfbua  tarn  athenteuaibua  ceteris,  ipse  lento  paara  ablbat, 
aaape  elam  retroepiciena,  el  nlciaol  paratna,  si  quia  ae  Invadere  tentaaaet."    (Diogenea  Laertiua, 

VbX  /..  Ub,  1L.  Cap.  P.,  a.  7,  p.  156.) 

||  Diogenea  Laertiua  giTea  several  ezamplea  ofhla  great  loltneiioe  orer  men :— "  Aequa  IDJ 
et  bortandiel  dehortannT faeultaa  tnit.     Btenim  Theaetetura  onm  de  diachriina  diaaereret,  ut 

ait  Plato,  miritiee  iminiitatiun  cli viniiimpie  forme  reinisit.     Kut hvphiona.  qui  pain  peregrinita- 

tia  diem  dixerat.  qua-darn  de  .jnstitiaet  pietate  loipiens.  ah  inst  it  nto  iv\oea\  it.     l.xsi.lem  auteni 

bortando maxime  moralem  feeera  a  <'H..  a.  IS  p.  ItS— 163.) 

1J  "  'Ottum,  nt  poaaeaaionnm  omnium  puleherrimum  faudabat,'  nt  et  In  Symposio  i 

Xenophon.     Dieehat.  '  et  nnieuni  esse  tionnni.  seientiain:  et    mahini  contra  iiiueiim,  wis, 

Opeaae  nobthtatem  non  aolnm  nihil  in  ae  habere  ttoneetatia,  verum  et  oume  malum  as  eis 
oboriri.' "    (Diogenea  Laertiua,  Pal  /.,  I4a\  //■.  Oka>  '.,  »».  n.p.  165.) 
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looked  with  contempt  upon  the  chosen  pastimes  of  the  wrang- 
ling Athenians,  and  proved,  by  means  of  his  matchless  gift  of 
logic,  the  utter  inanity  of  those  mental  puzzles  which  seemed  so 
greatly  to  fascinate  the  people.  They  never  appeared  happy 
except  when  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  or  physical  conflict ;  the 
stage,  the  arena,  the  law  courts,  the  supper-table,  the  rostrum, 
and  the  cock-pit, — all  were  made  to  minister  to  this  abnormal 
craving,  and  to  supply  materials  for  an  endless  round  of  intellec- 
tual dissipation.  Socrates  showed  what  all  this  was  worth. 
He,  as  no  other,  could  snap  their  sophisms  ;  and  the  "  quibble,'' 
the  "  hook,"  the  "  labyrinth,"  and  the  "  snare,"  and  all  that 
family  of  logical  abortions,  held  out  no  mystery  to  him.  He 
was  a  master  of  destructive  as  well  as  constructive  philosophy  ; 
and  his  very  keenness  tended  to  lessen  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  their  overweening  admiration  for  the  jugglery  of  sophis- 
tical contention.* 

Still,  he  appeared  amongst  them  without  boast  of  philosophy. 
He  did  not  profess  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  ignorant.  To  examine,! 
to  scrutinize,  to  sift  the  teachings  of  men ;  to  weigh  his  own 
words,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  by  means  of  a  series 
of  drastic  questions  to  eliminate  all  foreign  matter,  till  he  came 
to  the  inner  core  of  truth, — such  was  the  design  which  Socrates 
had  in  view.  Thus  it  was  that,  as  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  he 
touched  the  inflated  and  dithyrambic  rhetoric  of  the  pretentious 
Sophists,  and  it  collapsed  at  once. % 

It  is  little  surprising  that  men  of  great  mind  should  have  bee* 
struck  and  dazzled  by  the  simplicity  and  directness,  by  the  solid- 
ity and  honesty, -of  the  method  of  this  man.  His  fundamental 
maxim  was  "  Know  thyself."  His  object  was  ethical ;  his 
instruments  were  dialectics,  definition,  and  induction.  lie  set 
on  foot,  and  may  be  considered  the  father  of,  the  theory  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.^    Anaxagoras,  in  all   probability,  suggested 


*  He  seems  to  have  possessed  all  tin-  logical  adroitness  of  Abelard,  and  at  the  Mime  time  to 
liave  been  attracted  by  a  more  serious  object  la  life.  Bee  their  points  of  Litceuess,  Vol.  I.  \fthia 
work,  ('hap.  X. ,  p.       .'  Note. 

t  "  Adserehat  et  daeinoniiim  sibi  futura  pracdiccre.  '  Ac  bene  Incipere,  parvuin  iidii  i  s>r. 
Bed  tuagno  proxunum.  El  .scire  m  nihil  praetor  hoc  Ipsnm,  qaod  nihil  sclret.  Boo  Item,  am 
iiesiivc.s  t'ructiis  magna  emerent,  desperare,  aiebat,  '  m  longevos  fore.'  Etogatns  aliqnanao, 
(iiiiinani  sit  inveuis  virtual  •  Nihil  niinis,'  tnquit."  (Diogenes  Laertiua,  Vol.  /.,  Ub.lL.Ckm. 
r..„.  16,  p.  166.) 

$  Are  Ave  much  better  than  the  Athenians?  Would  not  a  Socrates  be  useful  now,  il  nun 
would  listen  to  him?  "Such  terms  as  nature,  law,  rroodom,  necessity,  body,  substance,  mat- 
ter, church,  state,  reveiat ion.  Inspiration,  knowledge,  belief,"  says  Max  .Miillcr,  "arc  tossed 
about  in  the  wars  of  words  as  if  everybody  knew  what  the.i  meaut,  and  as  if  eTcrybodj  need 

them  exactly  in  the  same  sense;  whereas  si  people,  ami  partlonlarlj   those  who  represent 

pnbUe  opinion,  pick  up  these  complicated  terms  as  children.  begitmiiiK  with  the  vacnest  con- 
ceptions .  .  .  bat  never  taking  stock,  never  either  enquiring  into  the  history  ofthe  terms 
which  they  handle  so  freely,  or  realizing  the  fulness  of  their  meaulng  according  to  the  strict 
rule  of  logical  definition."    (Lecturex  on  the  Science  of  La  tffuagt,  Seoond  «  He*,  p.  ">iii 

2  Bitter tonohes the  principle  or  root  of  ins  philosophy  in  these  words*. — "Wir  k&nnen  also 
nur  vorau.sset/.cn,  dass  die  Idee  des  Wissens,  welche  den  Sokrates  leitete,  in  deui  '  • 
nntenmohenden  Vertehrena  siob  ansgedrnekl   baben   werde.    Und  iin  Allgeineiuen  finde  lob 
sweierlel  biernber  zu  bemerken,  erBtens,  dass  er  an  dem  Uuscheiubaibteu  am  triiuiigsteu  und 
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to  him  his  high  view  on  the  objective  nature  of  love,  beauty, 
and  truth  ;  Zeno  must  have  influenced  him  with  regard  to 
dialectics.  But  he  it  was  who  clipped  the  wings  oi  ignorant 
presumption,  turned  men's  minds  from  the  physical  world  upon 
themselves,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  analysis, 
of  testing  and  dissecting,  of  the  rigorous  and  the  precise,  in 
place  of  the  rhetorical,  the  emotional,  and  the  unreal.* 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  career  and  character  of  this 
extraordinary  genius,  without  being  affected  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  admiration  ;  of  admiration,  on  account  of  his  ear- 
nestness, his  gifts,  and  his  hatred  of  sham;  of  sadness,  on 
account  of  the  blighting  influences  of  his  pagan   education. 

His  pride  came  out  during  his  memorable  defence.  His 
views  on  purity  discover  his  taint  in  nature  ;  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  pagans  here  witnesses  sadly  of  Christianity.  The 
aspirations  of  such  men,  their  theories,  their  soaring  intuitions, 
at  times  appear  to  be  almost  divine ;  but  look  at  their  actual 
lives.  Theory,  however  beautiful  and  chaste,  is  too  ethereal  to 
counteract  the  emotional  violence  of  passion  ;  the  concrete  only 
can  confront  the  concrete.!  If  man's  life  is  to  be  spotless,  it 
must  be  through  the  personal  power  of  One  more  mighty  than 
himself.  Here  it  is  that  the  greatest  pagan  is  inferior  to  the 
lowliest  saint.  Banishing  the  accusation  that  Socrates  was 
guilty  of  bigamy,  and  of  corrupting  the  mind  of  youth,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  the  friend  and  familiar  of  dissolute  courtesans. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  Theodota,  and  he  acknowledges  himself 
that  he  learnt  rhetoric  from  the  beautiful  and  profligate 
Aspasia,  and  looked  with  an  approving  eye  on  the  irregular 
courses  of  her  life.J  Hence  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he 
should  support  the  worship  of  gods  hardly  more  abandoned 

Hebsten  anknfipfte,  am  von  ihm  un  den  philosophisehen  Gedanken  su  entwiokehi  oder 
wenigstens  das  Btreben  nach  Ihm  ra  erseugen,  nod  sweitens,  daaa  er  but  Prfifung  einea  Sedan* 
kens  Urn  Lnjede  mogliuhe  Verknttpfung  braehtc."  (Qttch&okU  der  1'hitosophie  alter  Ztit,  Zu-,it>  r 
Tlu  if,  Zicdtis  Cupitii,  }>.  55.) 

*  The  great  principle  of  intellectual  honesty  which  ruled  ids  lite  and  formed  his  specialty 
was  little  known  to  tin-  philosophers  who  preceded  him.  See  Bitter's  treatment  of  ids  principle 
of  "self-knowledge."    (Lor.  at.,  58—53.) 

t  Zenophon'a  pictore  of  him  certainly  is  most  beautiful:— "As  to  myself,  knowing  htm  of  a 
truth  t<>  be  such  a  man  as  I  have  described;  so  pious  towards  the  gods,  as  never  to  undertake 
anything  without  first  consulting  them;  so  just  towards  men,  as  never  to  do  any  injury,  even 

the  very  slightest,  to  any   one.  whilst    main    and   great    were   the   benefits   he   conferred  on  all 

with  whom  ne  had  any  dealings;  so  temperate  and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  any  appetite  or 

Inclination  at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  1 lest  and  becomlug:  so  prudent,  as  never  to  err 

In  judging  of  good  and  evil,  nor  wanting  the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate  rightly  con- 
senting them  ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon,  anil  define  w  it li  the  greatest  accuracy,  not  only  tlmso 
DOintS  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  likewise  every  other,  and.  looking  as  it  were  into 
the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  very  moment  for  reprehending  vice,  or  Stimulating  to  the  love 
of  virtue.  .  .  ."  (See  1, ewes'  HittOry  i>j  l'hiloxophii.  Vol.  I.,  Fourth  Epoch,  §  I,  p.  151. 
Thinl  F.,iition.) 

t  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  method  of  Socrates  did   tend   to  produce  scepticism  in  many 

minds.     That  is  to  say,  unreality  and  untruth    could    not    withstand   the    power   of  his   direct 

questioning.     Whilst  his  enemies  declared  that  he  was  a  corrupter  of  youth,  he  declared 

that  it  was  society  which  did  the  work.     The  more  corrupt  society   became,  so   much  the  more 

would  his  teachings  have  a  sceptical  effect;  torso  much  the  less' would  those  who  listened  to 

him  believe  in  the  governors  of  the  state  ami  in  those  traditionary  theories  and  ingrained 
beliefs  which  formed  the  religious  code   of  Hellas.     The   Socratic   method    " 
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than  his  tenderest  friends.  He  offered  sacrifices  on  their  altars, 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  rites.  He  protested  his  belief  in  them, 
and  ordered  an  oblation  to  be  made  to  one  of  them  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  death.* 

These  are  the  words  of  Phsedo  ; 

"And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that  when  the  poison  reached 
his  heart  he  should  then  leave  us.  But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almost  cold  : 
when,  uncovering  himself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words),  ■  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius.  Discharge  this  debt  for  me, 
and  dont  neglect  it.'  "  f 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  original,  forcible,  and  logical 
thinker  of  pagan  times.  Men  of  high  genius,  when  deprived 
of  the  light  of  revelation,  with  ardent  longing,  yearn  after  the 
Unseen  :  like  strong  swimmers  in  a  rough  sea,  they  may  battle 
bravely  for  a  time,  but  at  last  their  vital  force  becomes  exhaus- 
ted, and  they  sink  back  prostrated  into  that  coarser  and  stifling 
element  which  belongs  to  the  senses  and  the  tiesh. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  on  the  Athenian  mind  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  He  almost  emptied  the  school  of  the  Sophists. 
His  exposition  of  their  hoilowness  was  too  thorough,  and  too 
brilliant,  to  be  passed  over  by  so  emotional  a  people  as  the 
Greeks.^  There  was  something  almost  preternatural  in  the 
fascination  of  his  conversation.  Zeno,  the  great  master  of 
dialectic,  travelled  twenty  miles  by  night,  disguised  as  a  woman, 
in  order  to  attend  his  teaching.  The  wealthy  Crito  was  his 
intimate  friend.  The  beautiful  Euthydemus  was  won  over  in 
spite  of  himself.  Antisthenes  walked  four  miles  each  day  to  be 
with  Socrates.  Cebes  and  Simmias  followed  him  from  Thebes. 
Isocrates  and  Aristippus  were  his  disciples  ;  Alcibiades  said  he 
would  "  grow  old  in  listening  to  his  talk,"  if  he  did  no"t  fly 
away ;  whilst  all  know  the  enthusiasm  of  Xenophon  for  the 
great  master  of  "  philters  and  incantations."^ 

offer  a  substitute  for  what  it  destroyed.  To  lift  man  ri^lit  out  of  souse,  and  set  hiui  in  a  world 
of  fantasy,  was  the  scope  of  Plato,  with  his  exquisite  prose  ] try. 

*  Diogeues  Laertius  speaks  very  plainly  of  the  saving  that  Socrates  had  "utraquc  simiil." 
(Vol.  L,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  10.  p.  159.) 

t  See  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy ,  Vol.  I,  Fourth  Awe*,  )>.  151.     Thini  EcMfesj. 

The  accusatiou  against  Socrates  is  spoken  of  ilms  by  Diogenes  Laertius :— " Ceteron 
cahininite  jusjiirandiim  hujusmodi  t'uit.     Servatnr  enim  adliue.   inquit    l'ha\  01  inns  in    Melroo: 

ilium  Alopeoensem,  <ie  biaat 

pit  civitas    deos  esse  D6gMU. 


Accusavit  Melitus  Meliti  lilius  l'itlieensis,  Soeratein  BophroniSOl   lilinin  Alopeeensem 
yrimiaibua.    Jura  violal  Socrates,  qnoa  ex  mstorum  instltnto  suaeepil  civitas,  deos  ess 

alia  vero  nova  daemonia   indueens.     Contra  jus  et  las  in\  en, ••,   corrumplt     Poena  illi  mors.1 
(Diogenes  Laertius.  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V..  n.  lit,  p.  l'.'t— 174.) 

%  Not  even  in  his  owu  immediate  interest  could  he  overcome  bis  antipathy  to  the  arts  of 
the  rhetorician.  "  Philosophus  vero.  cum  illi  Lysias,  qiiam  pro  eo  seripserat.  spologiaa  riii- 
tasset:  '  Bona,'  inquit  '  et  prieclara  est  oratio,  Lysia,  inihi  lameii  minus  oongrult.1  Krat  enim 
ilia  nidieiali  instituto  viciuior.  quairi  nt  philosopho  eouvenire  videietur.  I'ereontant  i  Lyslss, 
Cur  si  bona  esset,  nou  sihi  congrueret  oratio:  '  Ifonne,'  Inquit,  'et  indumenta,  el  calceamenta 
speciosa  esse  possent,  neqne  tuiipm  mini  eonv enne .' ' "  (Diogenes  Laertlns,  Vet,  /.,  14b.  //., 
Cap.  V.,  n.  20,  p.  174—175.) 

§  But  he  also  made  his  enemies.  "  Pythiae  testimouio  lamlat  us  est,  quae  Chaerephont  i  id 
oraculum  edidit,  quod  iu  omnium  ore  est  i 

'  Moitaliuin  nnn.H  Soerates  vcre  sjipit .' 
Ex  quo  magna  in  ilium  invidia .  I'.ontlata  est  fee     .     .     ."     Diogenes  t  hen  gives  several  examples. 
(Loc.  Citat.,  Vol  I.,  LU>.  11.,  Cap.  V,,  n.  Hi,  p.  171—172. 
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What  a  contrast  between  Socrates  and  many  of  his  disciples ! 
See  them  all  listening  to  him,  as  he  upsets  a  Sophist,  or  plays 
with  some  foolish  young  Athenian  who  imagines  he  has  learnt 
the  art  of  government,  and  the  hidden  secrets  of  life.  What  a 
new  sense  for  the  Greek  mind  of  that  day,  to  find  a  man  pro- 
testing In1  knew  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  himself 
superior  to  all !  * 

See  that  young  man  hanging  on  the  words  of  the  philosopher  ; 
he  is,  in  every  way,  a  contrast  to  his  master.  Graceful  and 
noble  in  appearance,  his  fine  'physique  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
developed  by  the  trainer's  skill  in  the  gymnasium.  His  brow 
is  broad  and  fair,  his  expression  supremely  spiritual  and 
deeply  sad  ;  he  is  evidently  a  rare  type  of  Greek  intellectual 
beauty,  manifest  in  Hellenic  gracefulness  of  form.  His  whole 
mind  seems  absorbed  by  the  thoughts  suggested  by  his  master, 
his  eves  are  riveted  upon  him  in  eager  admiration.  He  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  personal  beauty  of  Socrates,  for  "  in  appearance 
he  resembled  a  Silenus ;  his  flattened  nose,  with  wide  and 
upturned  nostrils,  his  projecting  eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensual 
lips,  his  squab  figure,  and  unwieldy  belly,  were  all  points  on 
which  ridicule  might  be  fastened."!  But  the  youth  does  not 
dream  of  ridicule,  for  there  is  something  so  fascinating  in  his 
master's  conversation,  so  bewitching  in  his  direct  and  trenchant 
logic,  so  full  of  genius  in  his  easy  sovereignty  of  mind,  that  the 
very  splendour  of  his  gifts  of  intellect  seems  almost  to  throw  a 
halo  over  his  unfortunate  countenance  and  figure.  Who  is  this 
youthful  admirer  of  Socrates  ?  He  is  no  other  than  Aristocles 
the  Athenian,  son  of  Aristo  and  Potona,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Plato  the  divine."  This  was  he  on  whose  infant  lips 
the  bees  are  said  to  have  dropped  their  honey.J  Some  declared 
his  father  was  Apollo  ;  others  traced  his  parentage  to  Neptune  ; 


*  Xcuophon  thus  speaks  of  his  habit  Of  Seeking  out  society  iu  Older  to  instruct  it:— "He 
WM  constantly  In  public  For  early  in  the  Dioming  he  would  go  to  the  walks  and  the  gym- 
nasia: and  when    the  agora   was  full,   he   was    to  be   seen   there:  and  constantly,   daring  the 

remainder  of  the  day,  he  would  be  wherever  he   was  likely  to  meet  with  the  most  persons; 

and  for  the  most   part   he  would  talk,  and  all  that  would  might   hear  him."     (Cf.  Hampden's 

Father*  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  :ilT.)  • 

1  See  I. ,-wes'  History  of  Philosophy,   Vol.    /. ,   Fourth    Epoch,  $  1.  p.   127.     The  following  highly- 

celebrated  passage  from  the  Symposium,  is  said  to  contain  the  combined  perfection  of  wit  and 

humour.      It   loses   little   in  Professor   Jowett's    translation.—"  I  shall    praise    BoerateS,1 
Alcibiades,  "  in  a  figure  which  will  appear  to  him  t<.  be  a  caricature,  and  yet  I  do  not  mean  to 
laugh  at  him,  but   only   to   speak   the   truth.      I  say  then   that  he  is  exactly  like  the  masks  of 
Silenus,  which  may  he  seen  sitting  in   the    statuaries'    shops,    having   pipes  and    flutes   in  their 

mouths;  and  they  are  made  to  open  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  images  of  gods  inside. 

.Mankind  are  nothing  to  him  :  all  his  lite  is  spent  in  mocking  and  Boating  at  them.  Hut  when 
1  opened  him.  and  looked  within  at   his  serious  purpose,  I  saw   in  him  divine  ami  golden  Images 

of  fascinating  beauty."    (See  the  original  Platomt  Opera,  ex  Beeenetone  H.  B.  HirtehigU,  Vol  I., 

I'onriiium,  Cop.  XXII.,  p.  660.     r<trisii*.J 

t  Here  is  another  legend  (referred  to  indeed,  in  Vol  I,  Chap.  I.,  p.  .  of  this  work)  :— "  Per- 
tUT  et   Socrates  vidisse  per  somnium  oloris  pullum  sibi  suptT  genlbUS  plumescere.  qui  continuo 

exortis  alls  in  altum  evolana  snavlsstmoa  oantns  ediderit  Postridie  cum  Plato  siblapatre 
oommendatus  esset,  hunc  oygnum  quern  vlderat,  dixisse."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  I'ui.  II.,  Lib. 
HI.,  a,  7, p.  286— 387.) 
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all  admitted  that  the  blood  of  Codrus,  the  patriot-king,  and  of 
Solon,  the  great  law -giver,  flowed  within  his  veins.* 

He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  listened  first  to 
Socrates.  His  education  had  been  carefully  attended  to  ;  both 
mind  and  body  had  been  exercised,  so  as  to  become  supple  and 
strong — capable  of  great  and  sustained  exertion  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres.  Dionysius  the  grammarian,  Draco  and  Metellus 
the  musicians,  and  Aristo  the  trainer,  were  his  early  masters. 
Poetry,  the  lyre  and  the  flute,  wrestling,  boxing  and  running, 
occupied  his  early  years.f  His  versatility  displayed  itself 
from  the  first.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  as  a  boy  in  poetry 
and  in  gymnastics.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  only  began  to  despair  of  poetry  after  he 
had  read  the  masterpiece  of  Homer.  X 

Thus  was  his  mind  prepared  to  receive  whatever  impressions 
might  be  made  upon  it.  The  influence  of  Socrates  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  had  given  an  impetus  to  philosophy  quite  new 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Ambition,  curiosity,  love  of  novelty,  as 
well  as  desire  after  truth,  drew  the  city  round  that  grotesque- 
looking  philosopher.  The  very  originality  of  his  system  was  in 
itself  sufficient  attraction  to  a  people  proverbially  frivolous 
and  volatile.  Here  was  the  "  wisest  of  men  "  publicly  declaring 
the  first  principle  of  his  philosophy  to  be,  that  "  he  knew 
nothing."  Plato  speedily  perceived  that  a  deep  and  pregnant 
truth  lay  hidden  from  the  multitude,  in  this  dictum  of  his 
master.  His  mind  was  just  of  that  texture,  of  that  breadth  and 
elasticity,  which  would  appreciate  the  fine  irony,  the  inimitable 
analytical  skill,  and  the  thorough  intellectual  honesty  of 
Socrates.^  Then  his  own  natural  talent  for  dramatic  effect,  his 
expanded  imagination,  and  emotional  nature,  would  find  a 
special  comfort  in  listening  to  those  dialogues  in  which  Socrates 
proved,  with  a  witchery  all  his  own,  that  they  who  professed 
themselves  skilled  in  everything,  were  either  stone  blind   with 


*  These  are  the  words  of  Diogenes  Laertius :—"  Plato.  Aristone  patre  et  matre  Perictiona, 
Athenis  natus  est.  Mater  a  Soloue  genus  dedoeehet.  Solonis  qtlippe  fritter  Dropides,  tiitiam 
^enuit,  cujus  tilius  Calajsclirus;  huius  autein  Critias  Alius,  qui  iiiiiih  fuit  ex  trlgiota,  OUMlOOn* 
lsque  pater:  ah  eo  Charmides  et  Perictione  geuiti  sunt,  atque  ex  ea  et  Aristone  Plato  sextos* 
Solum-  nascitur.    Porro  Solon  ad  Neleum  et  Neptuiimn  <jenus  refert."    (Loo.  <'it.,  /».  282— MS. ) 

t  " Literasque  apiid  Dionvsium  didicit,  cujus  et  in  Anterastil  meminit.  Bxercltatnsque  est 
apud  AriBtouem  Argivum  pauestritain."    (Diogeues  Laertiu*.  Vol   II..  Lib.  III.,  n.  -\  i>.  We    9M.) 

$  He  also  loved  paiuting: — "  Pictuno  quoque   fuisse    stiidiostim,   ac   poemata    SCI 
primo qqktom dtthyremboe.  aelndemeloe  ao  tragCBdlas      .       .       .       Demum  cum  tragioum 
certameu  esset  iuiturus,  ante  Dionysiacuni   theatiuin,  amlito   BoOMfcte,  Ignl  nocmata  i'mismI, 
dicens : 

'Hue  ades  O  Vulcane,  Plato  nam  te  eget  in  hue  re'  " 

(Ibid.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  fi,  8,'p.  286—287.) 

§  There  is  little  douht  that  this  dictum  was  the  foundation  of  the  pn  M pw,  M  (reOeetbe 
philosophy  of  Socrates: — "Tlie  intiuence  of  Socrates  apoo  metaphysical  soieuoe  arises  from  liin 
peculiar  method  of  instruction.  This  was  hnsed  upon  tlie  general  workings  and  prinolplesof 
liis  own  mind.  'Know  thyself,' was  tlie  Key-stone  to  Ms  philosophy,  The  Brsl  ^t<j»  in  the 
pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  was  a  rigid  examination  into  man's  nature.  Tills  he  erer  stead- 
fastly kept  iu  view."    (See  Blakey's  History  of  the  PhUotMphy  of  Mind,  Vol  I.,  Chap.  I'll.,  p.  52.) 
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self-conceit,  or  inflated  with  mental  vapour.*  Then,  again,  the 
very  system  itself  must  have  stimulated  so  exuberant  and  ener- 
getic a  mind  as  his.  It  opened  to  him,  no  doubt,  vast  fields  of 
thought.  It  pointed,  unlike  the  majority  of  systems  which  had 
gone  before,  to  some  steady  and  spiritual  truths;  and  lifted 
the  mind  out  of  the  flux  and  flow,  the  darkness  and  the  obscurity 
of  gross  material  things,  into  a  higher  and  purer  world. 

Thus  the  great  work  done  by  Socrates  for  Plato,  was  to  give 
him  a  bias  towards  the  Good  and  the  True  ;  and  to  engage  his 
curiosity,  by  artistic  display  of  dialectic,  definition,  and 
induction. 

But  Plato  was  far  too  universal  in  his  tendencies  to  be  content, 
as  his  master  had  been,  with  the  voice  of  his  own  reason,  and 
the  responses  elicited  by  its  conflict  with  other  intellects. 
Socrates  possessed  no  erudition.  His  was  simple  impact,  and 
native  force  of  mind.  He  had  been  influenced,  doubtless,  by 
independent  thinkers,  but  he  had  never  been  to  school;  the 
vigour  of  his  own  intelligence  was  sufficient  for  itself. 

Plato,  on  the  contrary,  studied  with  avidity  the  philosophical 
systems  of  other  men.  At  an  early  age  he  had  mastered  the 
Ionic  view  and  the  teachings  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno.f  It  is 
clear  from  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Lysis,  which  were  written 
before  the  death  of  Socrates,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans had  already  informed  his  mind.^:  How  far  the  theories 
of  those  monks  of  the  pagan  times  influenced  his  philosophical 
career,  and  purified  his  mental  vision,  by  encouraging  him  to 
love  a  mystic  life,  has  never  yet  been  fully  realized.*)  Of  the 
impress  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Eleatic  School,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  "  Dialogues.'"  Heraclitus,  also,  with  his 
doctrine  of  eternal  flux,  was  introduced  to  him  by  Cratylus  in 
early  youth. 

*  Professor  Jowett  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  Plato,  when  he  speaks  so  strongly  against 

tin-  Sophists,  is  drawing  rather  from  an  ideal  type  tlian  from  any  living  examples.  Speaking 
of  Plato's  description  of  these  men.  he  says:— "  \W   are   not  to  suppose    that    l'latu    intended  by 

siuii  a  description  to  depict  Protagoras  01  Gorgias,  or  even  Thrasymaehus,  who  all  turn  out  to 

lie  •  very  good  sort  of  people1  when  we  know  them,  and  all  of  them  part  on  good  terms  with 
Socrates,  Put  he  is  speaking  of  a  being  as  imaginary  as  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  and  whose 
character  varies  In  dillereiit  dialogue*.  Like  mythology,  Greet  philosophy  has  a  tendency  to 
personify  IdeM;  and  the  Sophist  is  truly  a  creation  of  Plato's,  in  which  the  falsehood  ot  all 
mankind  is  reflected."  (See  The  Dialogues  of  1'lato,  lutroduct.  to  Soph.  III.,  p.  448.  Four  Vol*. ; 
Lou,!,,,,,  1871.) 

t  Diogenes  haertius  gives  the   following  account :—"  Philosophari   coepit   primum   in 
deniia.   inde  se  iu   liortum.  qui  juxta  (.'olonuui  est.  contulit,    lit  Alexander    in    Boceessionibus 
sciipsit,  lleraclit  inn  adduceiis  testem      .      .      .      Hinc  annum  viccsimuin  a-tat is  ageits  Socratem 
audivit.     Illo  deeedente.  (rat  \  lo   lleiacliti   discipulo.  et    Hermogeni   Parmenidis  Philosophiam 
tueiiti  operam  declit.      Deindo  cum  esset  aniioiiiin   duodct  riginta.  ut  ait  Mermndoius.  M.  garase 

ad  Buclidem  cum  aliis  aliquot  Bocrattcisoontultt.    Hinc  Cyrenem  prefect oe  Theodormn  mathe- 

niaticum  audivit  :  alone  ind<  in  Italiam  ad  Pvt  hagoi  iros,  Philolauui  atque  Kurvtum  concessit." 
(Ik  litis.  ,i;\.  Lih.  111.,  ft.  8.;/.  NT— ML) 

t  See  Kitter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiler  Theil,  Erates  Capitel,  p.  162. 

$  Pythagoras  divided  virtue  into  two  distinct  branches— to  seek  truth  and  to  do  good. 
"  The  whole  school  of  Pythagoras  made  chastity  one  of  its  leading  virtues,  and  even  laboured 
for  the  creation  of  a  monastic  svstem."  (See  hecky's  European  Morals,  Vol.  J.,  Chap.  1.,  pp.  54, 
Ml  l-.'iition.) 
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At  the  death  of  its  founder  (b.c.  399)  the  Socratic  school  broke 
up.  It  possessed  no  badge,  or  bond  of  union.  Socrates  main- 
tained no  theory  ;  he  simply  stimulated  thought,  and  taught 
intellectual  honesty.* 

And  Plato,  with  his  vast  creative  mind,  with  the  marvellous 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  dialectic,  was  destined 
to  confer  on  Socrates  an  immortality,  which  he  deserved  indeed, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  been  his,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  his  disciple. 

The  training  of  Plato  was  not  yet  complete.  Having  learnt  all 
that  could  be  taught  him  by  the  greatest  mind  at  home,  he  was 
now  fit  to  profit  by  travelling  abroad.  He  wished  to  have  the 
widest  education  which  men  and  things  could  give.  In  his 
"  Laws  "  he  clearly  indicates  how  great  a  benefit  he  derived  from 
seeing  many  famous  men,  and  visiting  many  celebrated  cities.f 
He  was  now  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age.  First,  he  set  out 
for  Megara.  Here,  under  Euclid,  he  studied  dialectic,  and  read 
greedily  the  writings  of  Zeno  and  Parmenides.  Then  he  went 
to  Cyrene,  where  he  oontinued  his  course  of  geometry,  most 
likely  under  the  renowned  Theodorus,  who,  when  at  Athens, 
had  listened  with  delight  to  the  skilful  dialogues  of  their 
common  master. 

Next,  he  betook  himself  to  Italy  and  Sicily,]:  and  here  it  was 
that  he  appears  to  have  received  his  deepest  mark.  It  was  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Graecia,  that  the  children  of  Pytha- 
goras had  established  their  Synedria  or  colleges. 

What  could  have  had  greater  charm  for  a  noble  mind,  than  a 
generous  love  of  wisdom  ?  And  what  were  these  colleges  or 
monasteries,  but  homes,  in  which  men  spent  their  lives  in  the 
abiding  contemplation  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  truth  ? 
There  is  something  sadly  grand  in  these  high  strivings  of  the 
nobler  part  of  man,  even  in  pagan  darkness,  after  light.  The 
special  characteristic  of  the  Pythagorean  was,  that  he  loved 
wisdom,  not  for  profit,  but  simply  for  wisdom's  sake.  His  one 
end  in  life  was  to  make  himself  one  with  it.     He  abhorred  and 


*  Still  his  influence  lived  on.  If  Plato  was  so  deeply  Impressed,  bow  much  must  not  other! 
have  been  moved.  '  Es  ist  glaubhaft."  says  Bitter,  dan  Bokrates  eine  solcbe  Gewait  Ibex 
ilm  ausi'ibte,  da  Platon  selbst  in  semen  Geepriehen  nlrgends  die  sokratiscbe  rjrundlagc  seiner 
pliilosopbie  verleuguet  und  die  Macht.  vrelehe  Bokrates  liber  die  Qemfttbex  der  Keneohea 
ansnbte,  mit  den  glaaeendsten Farben  eehUdert.  Vod  nun  an  blieb  er  beim  Bokrates  bissu 
deseen  Tode  nk)  etner  seiner  trenesten  Bebnler,  von  seinem  Lehrer  geschatst."    (Qttehkktidtr 

1'hiloaophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter  Theil,  Erstea  Capitel,  p.  162.) 

t  8ee  Platonis  Opera  ex  RecensUme  C,  E.  Ch.  Schneider  i.  LH>.  XII.,  p.  263—501.    Pari»U$. 

t  "Iude  in  Italiara  ad  Pythagorieos,  l'liilolaum  at  que  Kurytiini  concessit."  (Diogenes  Laer- 
tins,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  in.,n.  8, p.  288.)  "He  was  acquainted  witii  Bgypl  and  Sicily  from  personal 
reservation,  and  was  by  far  tbe  most  universal  intellect  of  the  anoieuts  up  to  liis  nun  time. 
And  yet  bis  pbilosopby  was  a  genuine  growth  of  the  Qreek  intellect  Tbe  nocratio  doetrlue  ftf 
the  absolute  good  and  beautit'til,  and  Of  tlie  Deity  revealing  bimself  to  man  as  a  kim!  of  \>i<>\  i 
deuce,  formed  the  basis  on  which  lie  started"  (Dolliugei,  (It  utile  and  Jew,  Vol.  I.,  Hoof.  I'..  <t  1, 
p.  307.) 
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stamped  upon  the  idea,  that  science  should  be  prostituted  to 
gain.*  To  faciliate  their  life-object,  these  earnest  men  insti- 
tuted a  species  of  monastic  life.  They  fled  the  world.  The 
Rule  was  most  severe  ;  its  end  was  to  exclude  base  and  low- 
born minds,  and  to  secure  only  such  as  were  worthy  of  contem- 
plation. Hence,  the  noviciate  lasted  five  years.  During  this 
period,  strict  silence  was  enjoined  ;  those  who  could  not  stand 
the  test  were  deemed  unfit,  f  They  were  tried  by  the  "  dura  " 
and  "  aspera  ;  "  and  like  novices  in  a  Benedictine  house,  they 
were  practised  in  humiliations  and  self-denials.  The  Pytha- 
goreans inculcated  reverence,  humility,  a  spirit  of  prayer  and 
purity  of  thought,  "  and  accustomed  men  to  associate  their 
moral  ideas  with  the  Deity,  rather  than  with  themselves.''^ 
They  practised  self-examination,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state ;  and  chastity  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  their  school.  They  seem  also  to  have  entertained  a  deeper 
respect  for  human  life  than  the  majority  of  pagan  philosophers. 
They  appear  to  have  believed  in  a  purgative  and  illuminative 
way.  When  they  had  been  sufficiently  purified,  they  were 
permitted  to  chasten  their  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  intel- 
lectual truth.  Thus  they  passed  their  days,  preparing  them- 
selves by  severe  asceticism  for  the  apprehension  of  that  object 
which  all  men  seek  after,  but  few  men  realize. 

Such  a  system  as  this  was  quite  a  novelty  amongst  the 
Greeks.  They  could  not  understand  any  advancement,  except 
such  as  was  elicited  through  the  social  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
And  this  very  fact  would  cause  the  Pythagorean  system  to 
exert  all  the  deeper  influence  on  Plato.v}  He  found  the  monas- 
tic houses  in  full  activity  in  Tarentum,  Crotona,  and  Magna 
G-rsecia.      He   was   captivated    by   what   he   saw   and    heard. 


*  There  is  very  lift  le  doubt  that  it  was  from  the  Pythagoreans  that  Plato  learnt  to  despise 
the  Sophists  tor  taking  stipends  tor  their  teaching.  This  venal  practice  was  especially  odious 
to  his  lofty  and  generous  mind.  The  (loniitis  is  full  of  his  eager  against  hoth  Sophists  ami 
rhetorician*.  He  looked  upon  the  whole  class  as  shams,  teaching  sham  knowledge.  Socrates 
had  taught  him  to  see  the  hollowness  of  all  their  mock  wisdom,  and  to  combat  it  with  all  the 
power  he  hail.  The  Socratic  fftmoJhu  was  the  great  instrument  for  detect  inn  inflation.  Division, 
Classification;  and  definition,  which  were  the  Strong  points  Of  Socrates,  were  also  powerful  ele- 
ments for  bringing  vague  notions  to  the  test,  and  for  arranging  knowledge  in  some  sort  of 

Bciontilic  order. 

t  I  am  aware  that  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  speaks  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  political  sect.  They 
may.  like  the  Trades'  L'nions.  have  turned  t  heir  organization  to  »i>ecial  political  purpoees;  hut 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  primitive  institution  of  the  Pyt bagorean  life  was  to  give  men 
facilities  for  the  contemplation,  tirst  of  mathematical  and  then  of  pure  truth.  "Now  Pytha- 
goras," mm  i  hewes,  '•  loved  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.  Contemplation  waa  to  him  the  higheal 
exercise  of  humanity ;  to  bring  wisdom  down  to  the  base  purposes  of  life  was  desecration,    lie 

called   himself  therefore  a   philosopher— a  lover  of  Wisdom— to  demarcate   himself  from  those 
who  SOUghi  Wisdom  only  as  a  power  to  be  used  for  ulterior  ends."     (History  of  Philosophy,  First 
•  'nip.  II.,  i  2,  i>.  ML) 

$  Sec  L.  cky's  II isinry  »f  European  Morals,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  356. 

i  "It  may   readily  he    Imagined   with    what    OBgCiT  curiosity   Plato  undertook   this  vo 
what  delighl  he  promised  himself  in  seeing  the  place  itself  where  Pythagoras  had  taaght,  and 
iii  personal  conference  with  the  living  successors  of  the  mystic  see,  and  in  obtaining  a  neater 
Innghl  Into  the  doctrines  of  a  school  which  bad  snch  charms  foi  him.    .    .    .    He  undoubtedly 

Was  greatly  captivated  by  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  and  has  introduced  them  hWgely  into  his 
own  speculations."     (Hampden,  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  ji.  180.) 
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Archytas,  who  was  the  deepest  ascetic,  and  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  that  conventual  school,  came  in  contact  with  Plato 
at  Tarentum  ;*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  high  principles 
of  the  pagan  monk,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  worshipping 
of  wisdom,  his  intense  love  of  the  mystic  life,  must  have  left 
a  lasting  mark  on  his  friend's  impressionable  and  observant 
mind.  Naturally  sad  and  meditative,  modest  and  gentle  in 
demeanour,  loving  the  world  of  thought  and  of  spiritual  entities, 
looking  with  a  certain  compassion,  if  not  disgust,  upon  physical 
enquiry,  mostly  absorbed  in  the  unseen,  never  married,  loving 
retirement,  Plato — had  he  been  a  Christian — would  have  been  a 
monk,  and  one  of  the  noblest  Fathers  of  the  Church,  f  Even  as 
it  is,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  much  of  his  spiritual-minded ness, 
many  of  his  highest  intuitions  and  foreshadowings  of  truth,  are 
the  result  of  his  monastic  bias,  and  of  the  comparative  purity 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  It  is  as  much  Plato's  character,  as  his 
system,  which  offers  so  indescribable  a  fascination  to  noble  and 
generous  minds,  and  acts  with  a  species  of  dynamic  influence 
upon  man's  loftier  nature  ;  drawing  him,  even  though  possess- 
ing the  light  of  Christianity,  into  a  still  tenderer  love  and 
reverence  of  wisdom. 

From  Italy  Plato  travelled  into  Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have 
disguised  himself  as  an  olive-merchant,  that  he  might  the  mors 
freely  move  amongst  a  class  of  men  who  regarded  strangers 
with  suspicion.  If  there  was  any  country  under  the  sun  which 
would  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  man,  it  certainly  would  be 
this  fountain-land,  it  might  almost  be  called,  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion. X  Greek  colonies  and  Greek  history  had  already  made 
the  Athenians,  if  not  familiar,  at  least  conversant  with  the. 
manners  and  thoughts  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.$ 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unsettled  state  of  those  countries, 
Plato  would  have  visited  India  and  Persia  also.      Prudence, 


*  "Archytas,  nurtured  in  the  reserve  and  mysticism  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline;  Plato, 
formed  to  busy  and  importunate  discussion  by  the  ever -<-i>llui|iiial  Socrates,— two  philosophers 
so  contrasted  with  each  other  in  many  respects,  ami  yet  so  eunoordaol  in  their  Love  ol  ancient 
wisdom  and  indefatigable  research  alter  truth."     (Ibid.,  i>.  181.) 

t  So  gieatly  were  many  Catholic  writers  impressed  with  the  orthodox  tendency  of  many 
of  the  teachings  of  Plato,  that  they  tried  to  account  fox  it  in  various  ways.  Some  have  imagined 
that  lie  procured  ami  st  udied  a  Greek  copy  of  the  old  Testament.  Though  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  such  an  assertion,  still  it  can  not  be  doubted  thai  the  Jews  must  have  lefl  their  mark 
amongst  some  of  the  Eastern  nations.  Others  have  said  that  the  philosopher  met  the  Prophet 
.leremias,  which  is  chronologically  impossible.  Another  legend,  dually,  says  that  thehodv  of 
Plato  was  found  in  the  time  of  Constantiue  with  a  plate  of  gold  fastened  to  his  breast,  having 
engraved  on  it  bis  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  his  belief  in  a  future  Redeemer.  It 
they  do  nothing  else,  these  imaginings  point  to  the  feeding  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  of  pagan  philosophers. 

X  "Tbeodorum  mat heinaticum  audivit ;  atque  hide  in  Italiain  ad  Pythagoricos,  I'hilolauin 
at<|iie  Km  s  turn    concessit.       Ah  his   se   in    Acjjyptuin    ad    prophetas   recepit,  qi t    Kuripidein 

aiunt  unaseenm  protect  um  esse:  atque  IM  morbo  oomprehensum,  ■  saoerdotibua  marina  sun* 
tioue  fuissc  icstitutuin;  qua  ex  re  postea  dixerit:  'Mare  universe  proluil  hominum  mala.' 
Quin  et  dixisse  secundum  llomerum,  *  Aegyptiosomnes  medicos  esse.'  DecrevenM  Plato  Blasts 
ctiam   Oongredl,  vernm   propter  Asise  hella  proposito   destitit."      (Dio  US,    !'<>/.  //., 

IAb.  111.,  n.  H,p.  288— 289.) 

§  Diogenes  Laci -litis,  Vol   //.,  f4ih.  III.,  n.  8,  p.  288. 
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however,  constrained  him  to  journey  homewards ;  and  after 
spending  some  further  time  with  his  Pythagorean  friends,  he 
returned,  after  about  ten  years  absence,  to  teach  philosophy  at 
Athens.* 

With  the  exception  of  his  journeys  in  search  of  wisdom,  and 
Lis  three  fruitless  visits  to  Sicily — which  evince  the  immense 
influence  which  his  Pythagorean  friends  exerted  over  him, — 
Plato  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  little  house  and 
garden  at  the  Ciramicus.f  It  was  a  mile  from  Athens ;  and 
close  upon  the  pleasant  shady  walks  of  that  beautiful  suburban 
spot  to  which  his  genius  has  given  immortality.  There  is  some- 
thing sweet  and  pure  in  the  thought  of  this  great  master-spirit 
of  philosophy  dedicating  his  whole  energies  to  wisdom,  trav- 
elling first  to  find  her,  and  then  returning  home,  and,  far  from 
the  din  of  the  city  strife,  passing  away  his  quiet  days  in  her 
companionship,  and  in  teaching  others  to  prefer  the  Supremely 
Good  and  the  Sovereignly  True  before  all  the  vulgarities  of 
ambition,  and  all  the  thraldoms  of  the  senses. J 

Quickly  did  his  rich  fame  people  the  shady  grove  !  Soon  did 
the  noblest  and  the  fairest  spirits  of  beautiful  wicked  Athens, 
flock  to  look  on  him  and  hear  him.  Unlike  Socrates,  Plato 
loved  monastic  solitude.  He  shrank  from  the  whirl  of  men, 
and  the  sounds  of  strife  ;  and  the  very  Athenians  themselves 
were  not  displeased  to  quit,  for  a  time,  their  rivalries  and 
intrigues,  to  listen  to  the  sad  and  graceful  Plato,  descanting 
with  his  thin  and  gentle  voice  on  the  highest  happiness  of  man.fy 
Old  and  young  were  equally  attracted.  The  ambitious  hoped 
to  learn  something  which  would  teach  them  how  to  rule  their 
fellow-men.  The  gay  young  Athenian,  like  some  summer  bird, 
all  life  and  plumage,  would  flutter  around  him,  dazzled  for  the 
moment ;  the  wondering  youth  from  some  far  province  of  Asia 


*  "  Regressus  vero  Athenas  in  Academia  rommm-abatur.  E8t  autem  gymnasium  in  subur- 
bano  nemorosum,  a  quodam  lieroe  Academi  nomine  adpellatuni,  sicut  et  Kupolis  in  AstiaUutia 
lntiuinat  dicens: 

'In  ambnlacrla  Aeademl  nmbroafi  DeL*  , 

Sed  et  Thuon  in  Platonrm  lennonem  vertens  Inqull  i 

■  lios  intei  <lux  Me  Pinto  eelaiMJmoi  ii>at. 
Gains  an  ore  metes  manabat,  quale  Heeademi 

Aihu.stis  tepid*  modutentUI  voce  eicadce.1  " 

(Diogenes  Laertiue,  »'<■/.  //.,  Lib.  in.,  n.  9,  p.  289.) 
t "  Ho  had  a  villa  out  at  Heraelea,"  says  Dr.  Hewman;  uaad  in-  tell  iii«  patrimony  to  bte 
school,  in  whose  hands  it  remnined,  not  only  sale,  but  frnctijying,  s  marvellous  phenomenon 
in  tnmnltnons  Qroooo,  fox  the  teng  spaea  of  eight  hundred  reorsT"    (On  Universities,  Chap.  if. 

p.  66.) 

I  The  following  ancedotca  air  eharaeteriatk  of  tin-  man:— ••  natooem  hradmni,  eaas 
▼Idissel  qnendnm  aleis  lud«Mit(<m  increpassr,  et  nun  ille,  Quam  me  in  pnrvu  reprabendis, 
diceret,  respondisse :    At  es1  eonauetndo  nun  parn  ttaa,  an  [psiua  oetebre  attqnod 

dictum,  siouti  superiorum,  futnmm  eosei  I    '  Primum,'  knqntt, '  eompamre  oporto!  nomea,  nun 
niiilta  fore.'     Ingresso  alteuando  Xenoerati,  'Cmdo,'  Inqnit,    'hune  servum;  nam  ipse, qood 
tratua  Bim.  oequeo.1    Cnianm  item  serromm,  'Jam,' inqnit,  '▼apotesses,  nisi   Irstua  ■- 
t  him  .quo  Ins^disset,  contiuuo  d«-.s«»«ndit.  dirtuis,    Verei  i  bo,  m-  equi  Instsr,  fostu  efferretnr.'  " 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Pet  //..  l.ib.  ///.,«,  26,  p.  318— 319.) 

§  "  Vox  i  Ui  graeilia  tiiit.  nt  ait  Tiiuothtua  Atluni.ii^i^  in  Hbru  dfl  Vitis."  (Diogenes  Laertius, 
VoL  II.,  Lib.  III..  ft,  T,  p.  Mb) 
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Minor,  from  the  wild  woods  of  Cappadocia,  or  the  rocky  lands 
of  Thrace,  would  hang  spell-bound  on  the  sage's  lips,  as  if 
enthralled  by  some  divinity,  whilst  the  self-contained  and 
haughty  Lacedaemonian  would  feel  himself  compelled,  though 
half  unwillingly,  to  offer  his  proud  testimony  to  the  mastership 
of  the  Athenian  mind.*  Neither  the  fame  of  Isocrates,  the 
celebrated  rhetorician,  nor  the  tenets  of  Aristippus,  which 
nattered  the  lowest  passions  of  mankind,  were  able  to  cast  a 
shade  on  the  unapproachable  popularity  of  the  divine  Academy. 
Men  who  were  learning  to  become  Tyrants ;  future  orators, 
governors,  philosophers,  and  poets  ;  men  of  acute  intellect  and 
restless  temperament ;  nay,  eyen  accomplished  courtesans,  such 
as  Aspasia,  Lasthenea,  and  the  profligate  Axiothea,  mixed  with 
the  general  throng,  testifying  at  once  by  their  presence  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  State,  and  to  the  hollowness  of  all  philosophy 
which  is  simply  founded  on  human  genius  and  natural  gifts. 
The  whole  of  this  picture,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  refined,  is  cap- 
tivating, is  sweet  and  soothing  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
man.  Nature  can  rise  no  higher.  Plato  manifests  it  at  its 
brightest  and  its  best.  Elegance,  culture,  taste,  delicacy,  high 
thoughts,  noble  aspirations,  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  mind 
and  the  imagination — all  are  here  displayed  in  their  most  per- 
fect grace  and  flower.  |  It  is  a  charming  dream,  a  lovely 
apparition,  but  it  lacks  substance  and  stamina.  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  Aristotle,  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Dion, — all  tin  sir 
lived  on  the  lips  of  "  Plato  the  Divine."  But  what  is  the  best 
of  them,  but  a  specimen  of  weakness  and  impurity,  compared 
with  their  master's  highest  theories  ?  What  is  the  best  of  them, 
compared  with  the  humblest  Father  of  the  desert,  but  a  con- 
tradiction of  pride,  self-love,  and  periodical  unchastity  ?  X 


*  His  advice  was  often  very  much  to  th«  point  :— "  Kin  iis  consulere  solitus  era! ,  '  ill  in 
Bpeculo    8«!    stmliu.se    iiituerentlir;     Cure    eniin.    lit    ejusmodi    fodilate    delerrerent  ur.      l'nlasso 

tl.si|ile  ad  cbrictatem    misniiam    tieeere  '  nehat ,  '  pratci  u,uam    in    (helms    Testis   del    larejloris 

vini.'     .Soinnus  item   i nxlieiis  illi    displicehat.     In   lcjjihus  •tqnidem    ail:    'Dor 113 •  autein 

nemo  illins  pretll  est.  Vei  ilalein  suavinreiii  anditn  omnibus.  qiUB  (liferent  nr.'  Alii.  '  \  era  loqtll 
jueundius  Ml  omnibus  dixis.se  |.nlanl.'  Sic  autein  et  de  \.nlale  dixit  III  legibtl*:  '  I'raclaruin 
uiliddam  est  Veritas.  <>  hospes,  atqile  dlliabile.  Vcrum  id  persinub-rc  nun  facile  videtur.'' 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol  II..  /,//..  III..  ,,.  M,  p.  :;i!t-:t2n.) 

t  Whether  it  eaine  from  eiiltnre.  or  from  original  nature.  I'laln  poMCMPd  a  mnerotltj  of 
■Oil]  which  was  nne  of  Hie  jjreat  causes  of  hit  fascinat  inn  influence.  A  man  who  could  lOTfl 
With  such  ardour  and  disinterestedness  Hie  linage  of  w  isdum,  the  limine  of  I  lie  Sovereign  Good 

and  True,  must  have  had  a  rare  eomhimit of  high  tfifls.     One  would  not  1 BOUgh.     Nueh 

devotion  is  tlie  result  of  character,  which  is  complex.  II  Ighbj  «i  -ought  feelings,  soaring 
imagination,  a  spontaneous  yearning  after  KMOMthing  higher,  as  the  llamc  Hies  up--these  nm-t 
have  heen  some  of  the  .specialties  of  I'lato.  So  -real  an  admiration  did  a  Corinthian  a-rieull  ur 
ist  feel  for  him,  after  readiutf  the  Qorafat,  that,  abandoning  his  holding,  he  at  once  set  mil  fur 
Athens  and  heeame  Plato's  disciple.  It  is  only  tin-  aetiou  of  cnlhusiaMii  which  can  li^ht  up 
sneh  tires  as  this. 

t  The  tlitlerenee  eomes  from  this:    (hat  the  pagans,  even  the  lies  I  of  them,  like  I'lal" 
on  emotion  and  the  human  lo\  eliness  of  a    moral  and  spiritual  lite.     The  ureal    power  of  Plato's 
dialogues  is  not.  after  all,  so  much   their  force  of  Ionic,  as  (heir  power  ol   appeal  to  t  he  purest 
aspirations   of  the    heart.     They   speak    to   the    higher    natural   sense    which    is   in    man.     They 

present  a  splendid  picture  of  a  ral  hero,  or   of  a  .just   man.  ami    Ihe   mind  is  at  once  subdued 

by  the  action  of  ethic  loveliness,  and  the  impress  of  those  virtues  which  are  at  the  ruut  oi  true 
nobility      Who  can  read  Ihe   QoirgkU,  without   being  deeply  struck  by  the  sublime  conception 
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Philosophy  may  refine  the  feelings  and  educate  the  taste,  but 
it  cannot  control  the  concrete — subdue  pride  in  the  intellect, 
and  passion  in  the  heart.  And  since  philosophy  was  the 
highest,  and  certainly  the  purest  religion  of  the  Greeks,  phi- 
losophy, as  a  moral  guide,  has  proved  herself  to  be  an  egregious 
failure.* 

The  reader  must  already  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance 
between  the  Angelical  and  the  master  of  the  Academy.  Both 
were  nobly  born;  both  were  grave  from  youth;  both  loved 
wisdom  with  intensity  of  devotion;  both  followed  her  to  the 
end.  If  Plato  was  instructed  by  Socrates,  S.  Thomas  was  taught 
by  Albertufl  Magnus  ;  if  Plato  travelled  into  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  8.  Thomas  went  to  Cologne,  Naples,  Bologna,  and 
Rome  ;  if  contrary  to  his  inclination  Plato  attended  the  court 
of  Dionysius,  S.  Thomas,  against  his  will,  was  Councillor  to 
Louis,  King  of  France,  f  If  Plato  was  famous  for  his  erudition 
and  the  breadth  of  his  research,  S.  Thomas  was  no  less  noted 
for  universal  knowledge.  Both  were  naturally  meek  and 
gentle  ;  both  in  their  respective  measure  professed  monastic 
life ;  Plato,  like  S.  Thomas,  was  never  married  ;  both  loved 
solitude  ;  both  were  celebrated  for  their  self-control  ;  both  were 
brave  ;  both  held  their  audience  spell -bound  by  their  brilliant 
menial  gifts;  both  passed  their  time  in  lecturing  in  schools. 
What  the  Pythagoreans  were  to  Plato,  that  the  Benedictines 
were  to  the  Angelical.  Both  shrank  from  display  of  self.  If 
the  Angelical  is  extremely  objective  in  his  method,  and  never 
mentions  self,  Plato  only  alludes  to  self  twice  in  all  his  Dia- 
logues, and  that  for  the  sake  of  others.^  Both  men  were  ardent 
thinkers,  deep  dialecticians,  keen  in  their  power  of  analysis, 
overflowing  with   emotion  well    controlled.     Both   wrote  on 

•which  it  represent* I  But.  rana  est  pulchritudo t  loveliness,  without  stem  duty,  and  the 
personal  lore  of  ■  personal  God,  possesses  Utile  struggling  power,    f  met  Inn,  at  its  highest,  Is 

too  flimsy  tO  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  WOtkhSj  lite. 

*  Hettinger,  In  Ins  Apologie  des  Christ,  nthitms,  has  a  chapter.  Unit  Hr,lii)/ninx  drr  Offrnbarnnff, 

In  which  he  proves  these  three  propositions,  hearing  upon  what  has  heen  advanced :— "  trstens: 

l»ie  Mensehheit.  sicli  selhst  iihorlussen.  hat  die  Idee  der  wahren  BtellgtOO  nieht  realisirt. 
Zweitens:  Pie  Mensehheit.  sieli  selhst  uhcrlassen,  kann  die  Idee  der  wahren  BeHjdon  nieht 
reahshen.     Prittens:    Pie  nat  iirliehe  Religion,  an  sieli   l>«-t  raehtet ,  ist   inan-clhatt  mid  scliwacli 

uni  die  Mensehheit  In  Ihrem  gegenwartlgeu  Zustande  Ihrem  Kiel  entgsgea  n  fuhicn."    < Dtc 
\m  Okrtttimtkm is,  '/.»•>  >u  jfMesffcssg,  stytsr  Pertrsw<  /'•  els.) 

t  Of  course,  the  sti/ls  of  tl\e  Angelical  and  of  Piatt  eannot   l>e   compared;   hut  their  n 
hlanee  lies  in  the  natural  moral  character.     The  st  \  le  of  the  flftJMflM,  '.;/..  is  not  that  of  the  man. 
B.  Thomas,  but    Of  the  SOSOlartfc.      lie  cast  self  on   one   side    when    treating   of  science:   when  he 
left  self,  then  he  adopted  Aristotle. 

tit    is    QOlte    curious    „„w    Plato,  in    the    Rcpeejfc.   when    sketching   the   picture    of  a    true 

guardian  of  the  State,  gives  those  rerj  qualities  which  one  meets  as  specialties  of  theAncell- 

cat.     Ii  is  hut  natural  that  the\  should  recall  l'lalo  himself,  ami  here  the  AkeneSS  between  him 

ami  s.  Thomas  conns  out  again, 

low  lei  us  eiiuiucraii  the  eharaeteristlos  of  the  true  philosophic  disposition.    The] 
(l)  an  eager  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  all  real  existence  :  (f)  hatred  oi  lata  hood 
lore  of  truth;  (3)  contempt  of  the  pleasures  of  the  body;  n>  Indifference  to  money;  (S)  hlgb- 
mlndedness  and  liberality;  (6)  justice  and  gentleuess;  t"ia  quteh  apprehension,  and  s  goad 
memory;  (8)  a  musical,   regular,  and   harmouiotiH  disposition."     (8ee    bevies'   and   Vaughan's 
RqntbUe  of  Plato,  Anatyatt  ■■   the  original,  Platonic,  Oftrm, m  An 

I     :    (  h.  Sohneldi  /•■  h'l-llti.    J'<in.~ 
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morality,  politics,  and  religion.  Had  Plato  been  a  Christian  he 
would  have  been  a  saint ;  had  the  Angelical  been  a  pagan  he 
would  have  been  another  Plato. 

The  gulf  which  separated  them  was  this  :  the  Angelical  was 
formed  on  Christ.  He  was  sound  and  pure  throughout.  He 
had  the  workings  of  a  personal  love  of  his  Redeemer  in  him  ; 
he  was  a  model  of  a  spotless  life.  His  faculties  were  subli- 
mated by  the  supernatural.  What  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are 
to  the  Summa  Theologica,  that  the  character  of  the  master  of 
the  Academy  is  to  the  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  In 
one  there  is  the  perfection  of  human  beauty  ;  in  the  other,  the 
human  is  enlarged,  elevated,  purified  by  the  Divine.*  In  the 
one,  we  have  guesses  at  truth,  the  forebodings  of  genius  with 
its  contradictions  ;  in  the  other,  the  steady  full-orbed  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  its  symmetry,  concord,  and  scientific 
harmony.  In  one,  we  possess  a  test  of  how  little,  as  well  as 
how  much,  the  human  mind  is  capable  of ;  in  the  other,  a  sample 
of  how  large  a  store  of  freedom,  stability,  and  light,  the 
Almighty  can  bestow  on  man.  The  former  has  pleased  and 
amused  the  educated  few  ;  the  latter  has  formed  the  minds  of 
succeeding  generations.  Plato,  compared  with  the  other  Greek 
philosophers,  is  beautiful  to  look  upon ;  Plato  by  the  side  of 
the  Angelical  turns  to  earth,  and  almost  falls  to  clay.f  Man, 
though  placed  below,  is  made  for  heaven  ;  his  human  gifts 
should  be  purified  by  a  higher  infiuence,  and  "clothed  upon" 
by  the  grace  of  God. % 

Plato  died  the  very  day  on  which  he  completed  his  eighty- 
first  birthday.^     Some  say  he  expired  during  a  marriage-feast  ; 

*  The  enlightened  Ozanam  lias  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Christian  tendency  of  Plato's 
teachi Ug :— "  Kiitrc  toutes  les  conjectures  par  lesi|iielles  les  philosophes  greet  tenterctit  ilc 
a'elever  jusqu'  a  la  coiinaissance  de  la  Divinite,  aucnnes  tie  s'etaient  rencontrees  plus  heurcuse- 
nifiit  (pie  cellesde  Plntcm,  nt  inntrmplMos  an'tllts  fnnnnnt,  STtifi  Its  rf  xf  latinun  flu  rhrlattanisiufi  • 
elles  avaient  obtena  h-  suffrage  ds  see  plus  graves  epologistes ;  Dante  n'arail  pas  le  droll  d'e!  re 

plus  severe.     Le  Dieu  one  le  disciple  de  Soerate  adore    csl    demontre    non  seiileinent    par    les 

forces  mecaniques  da  la  nature,  mail  par  I'ordre  general  <iui  v  donitne."  ((Envrtt  OomplHes, 
Tome  Sixieme  Deuxieme  Edition.  Par  tie  III.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  2W.)  The  whole  chapter  would  well 
repay  perusing, 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks  of  his  doctrines  thus : — "  Misenit  Heracliteorum,  rVthagoreorum* 
que  ac  Booratieorum  doet rinaa  Atqne  in  his  quidem,  qua  aeuaibua  subjacent,  Ileiaditi  partes 
tuebatur.  Porro  in  his,  qua  ad  Intelligent iem  pertlneul  Pythagorw  adqitieeccbat.  In  rebus 
autein  <-i vililms  Booratem  snum  maxinie  atnplecfebetur.  Aiiuil  quidam,  ex  qulbns  Batyrus  ess, 
Dioni  ilium  seripsisse  in  Sicilians  uti  tics  Moras  Pythagoricos  sib!  emeret,  a  Philolac  centum 
minis.  Brat  enim  satis  opulentus,  acoeptis  ■  Dionysio  plusquam  octoginta  taleutia  Sicut 
etiaui  Onetor  scribit  in  libro,  cuius  est  titulus:  An  pecuuloauui  oporteal  esse  saplentein." 
(Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  10,  11,  p.  290—291.) 

t  What  a  splendid  mystic,  in  the  highest  Catliolie  sense,  Plato  would  have  been  had  he 
been  a  Christian!    The Phadnu  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.    Of  course,  ins  treatment  of  the 

"  Divine  mania"  is  pagan;   but  through   its    paganism   his  soaring  spirit  can  be  seen,  and  liis 

capability  of  seising  the  highest  emotions  of  roe  soul  comes  oul  with  lucid  evidence. 

I  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  his  Will:— "Hose  reliquit  Plato  atqne  legavit:  Hephassttadeum 
fnndnm.  cui  at>  aqaUone  vioina  via  est,  ana  duoil  a  templo  Uephisiaduiu  :  ab  anstro  Heraoleum 
Hepboatiadnm ;  abortu soils  Archestratua  Phrearins;  ahooeasu  Philippus Cbolldensis.    Hunc 

autein  nemini  licitum  sit  aut  \endere,  aut  alienare.  sed  sif   Adinianli  lilii,  quantum  fieri  potest. 

Bneresiadumque   fandum,  quetn  emi  A  Calllmacho,  cui  ab  aquilone   %  i<iiuis  est  Burymedon 

Mvrrliinusius )     ah    auslro    Demost  rat  us    Xypeteron  j     ah    ortu    Km  vinedon     M  \  rrhinusiu 

occasu  OVphissua  Argent!  miuas  tres,  argeateam  phialam  pendentem  drachmas  ci.w. 
c.\  inhiiim  ponderis  draohmarum  Xhv.    Annulum  aureum,  et  Inaurem  auream,  ambo  drachmas 

quatuor  et  tres  obolos  pendeutia.    Buclldes  lapicida   mihi  debet    mlnastrea     Diauam  dnmtto 
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others,  in  the  very  act  of  writing.  Temperate  in  his  habits, 
assiduous  in  his  mental  labours,  he  passed  his  life,  says  Cicero, 
"  in  quietness,  and  purity,  and  elegance  ;  "  and  remains  to  this 
day  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  what  human  culture  and 
natural  gifts  can  do,  unassisted  by  the  vigorous  realities  of  a 
Christian  life. 

His  method  was  eminently  Socratic.  He  did  not  take  for 
granted,  like  the  Sophist,  and  build  a  towering  system  on  a 
postulate.  He  was  a  winnower  and  a  sifter.  He  grasped  a 
question  firmly,  and  investigated  and  discussed  it.  In  keeping 
with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  people,  who  loved  to  cross-question 
each  other  in  the  agora,  gymnasia,  and  bright  palaestra,  he  threw 
his  philosophy  into  the  form  of  brilliant  dialogue  and  dialectic* 
His  whole  tone  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  Grecian 
mind.  Grave  and  gay,  flowing  and  figurative,  now  steeped  in 
deepest  thought,  now  bursting  into  play,  sparkling  with  polished 
irony,  at  times  overflowing  with  fancy,  melody,  and  tenderest 
emotion,  vivid  and  dramatic,  cultivated  and  refined,  so  exquisite 
an  art- work  as  to  conceal  art  altogether, — the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
in  spite  of  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Xenophon,  stand  unrivalled  as 
master-pieces  of  the  most  perfect  culture  of  the  Grecian  mind.t 

It  is  true  that  just  as  the  Dialogues  cannot  be  thrown  into 
order,  so  there  is  no  realization  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  of 
any  definite  theory.  Plato's  method  is  mainly  negative.  He 
unravels  a  skein,  and  when  he  has  finished,  and  the  reader 
expects  some  grand  result,  he  generally  finds  that  the  work  is  at 
an  end.  If  he  has  not  absolutely  seized  truth,  at  least  he  has 
not  been  deceived  by  falsehood  ;  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  For  instance,  the  Hippias  Major  is  essen- 
tially dialectical,  whilst  the  Tim&us  is  a  simple  exposition  of 
an  important  truth. 

Though  Plato  has  a  strong  philosophical  bias,  his  principal 
aim  was  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance, 

liberani.      Famulus  relinqun,  Tyehnnem. Bietam.  Apolloniadein,  et   Dionysiiim.    Supellectilem 
et  vasa  seripta.  quorum  habet  exemplar  Demetrius.     Nulli  autem  quidquam  deheo.     Cm 
erunt    Sosthenes.  Speusippiis.  Demetrius,  Hewitts,  Kurvmedon,  Calhmachui   atque   Thrasippus. 

}!..<■  testament)  Lpsina  exemplar."    ( Pol  //..  Lie.  ///..  a.  ;«>.  />.  :s2i— 323.) 

Diogenes  baertius  gtree  several  epitaplu,  or  epigrams,  of  the  great  philosopher.    Hen-  i« 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  :  — 

".lustitia  cunctis  pra-stans,  vitaque  modesta, 

Hot-  situs  in  tnmnlo  dims  Arisiocleea 

Si  qnenqnam  ad  magnos  sapientia  rextt  honores, 

BUttfl  citra  invidiam  vexit  it  ipsa  1  iruin." 

f  Pot  //..  /.«'>.  ///..  r».  30.  p.  323.) 

t  Professor  Jowettf  a  Plato gires  the  besl  possible  Idea  of  Plato*!  style.  The  smooth  Bawof 
the  aeuteuees,  the  Inimitable  simplicity,  the  falnesssnd  the  Ibree  are  well  preserved.  Indeed 
most  men.  save  i in-  mi.si  finished  scholars,  would  learn  mure  of  Plato  in  tin-  translation,  "•  re 
they  willing  to  admit  it,  than  in  their  own  readinf  oi  the  text    Itself     What  Indeed  does  the 

best  ut' scholars  know  of  the  Greek  pronunciation,  accent,  or  tone'  Ami  what,  after  all.  can 
he  w  bo  reads  the  Greek  itself  do.  more  than  translate  it  as  he  ^'ncs  eloog  I     To  pretend  t- 

the  exquisltenesa  of  language  which  is  too  tine  to  be  thrown  into  the  vernacular,  is  to  under- 
stand an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  onh  in  a-  tar  as  we  can  translate  a  classic  that  we  can  under- 
stand its  grosser  meaning  ;   is  there  a  different  law  tor  the  more  TOistllc  and  ratal 
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and  to  open  before  its  eyes  a  higher,  more  noble,  and  purer 
range  of  thought.*  He  not  only  looked  to  the  beauty  of 
abstract  truth,  but  also  to  the  requirements  of  the  Greeks 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  The  reaction  created  by  the  Sophists, 
the  genius  of  Socrates,  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  anarchical,  fickle,  and  profligate  characteristics 
of  the  people,  drove  the  sensitive  mind  of  Plato  to  seek  out  a 
method  of  philosophizing,  which  should  produce  that  steadiness, 
refinement,  and  stability,  without  which  society  quickly  falls 
away. 

Though  he  undoubtedly  contradicts  himself  in  his  various 
dialogues,  not  in  minor  questions  only,  but  even  in  his  master- 
principle  of  the  ideal  world,  still  on  the  whole  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  set  in  motion  a  principle  of  unity,  and  invented 
a  scientific  stand-point  to  which  the  world,  man,  and  thought, 
could  be  referred.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  live 
and  believe  in  the  Unseen  World,  and  to  account  for  what  reality 
there  was  in  material  things  by  referring  them  to  it.f  Consid- 
ering the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Athens,  to  live  in 
Plato's  atmosphere  was  like  raising  the  head  out  of  some  dank 
and  fetid  marsh,  and  breathing  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

It  was  this  expanding  theory,  which  took  root  in  Alexandria, 
which  earned  for  it  its  world-wide  reputation  ;  and  which  alone 
seemed,  for  the  time,  capable  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
teachings  of  the  Church. 

To  give  a  brief  account  of  it,  will  be  to  indicate  the  principal 
influence  which  the  Platonic  mind  exerted  over  the  Angelical.:}: 

Plato's  whole  thought  is  vividly  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
the  Republic,  which  is  often  referred  to,  but  very  seldom  quoted  : 

*  The  fact  of  his  contradict  in;;  himself  in  htl  cardinal  theory  shows  that  it  must  have  Mat 
lightly  upon  him.  "if  there  is  a  doctrine  which  li  the  snide  <>t'  his  [Plato's]  deepest  Specula- 
tions," says  Mr.  M  ill,  *'  whioh  he  imests  with  all  tin-  plausihilit\  that  Ilia  wonderful  power  of 
illustration  can  give  .  .  .  it  is  the  theory  Of  self-existent  ideas,— the  essential  ground-work 
Of  some  of  his  grandest  dialogues,  especially  the   Phae'lrus.  the   I'lituilon,  and  an  important  por- 


tion  of  the    RepitbUa.     Yet   there  is   in  his   writings  no  specimen   of  logical  Confutation   mote 

remarkable  than  that  by  which  Paraenides,  in  the  dialogue  so  called,  overthrows  this  rety 

doctrine,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  youthful  Socrates."     fDtmrt  ».s,  Vol.  III., 


C.333.)     He  is  not  consistent  even  in  bis  criterion  of  tnu)  opinion,  knowledge.  OT  virtue.     In  fact, 

he  is  ■  classic  prose-poet. 

t  Diogenes  Lacrtius  jjives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Plato's  works.  Plato  was  not  the 
first  to  write  in  the  form  of  dialogue  :— "  Dialogos  ItaqUfl  primnm  Zenoncm  Kleatem  sci  ipsisso 
fernnt.  Aristoteles  in  primo de  poet  is.  Alexamenum  Slyrenm  sive  Teinm.  sieut  el  Pha\  minus 
in  Commcntariis  tradit.  Cetcrum  Plato  ineo  ijuidem  jndieio  id  genu*  expolivit,  ut  nou  solum 
ornatai  et  expolitu;  orationis.  verutn  et   ipsius  inventionis  digniSSlme  sihi  i>riinatutn   vendicet. 

Bat  auteni  Dialogusei  interrogations  el  responriesm  oonaposltns.  de  es  re,  una-  vel  philosophiaui 

vel  reipuhliea;  partes  attingal,  cum  decent]  et  congrua  expressi persoiiarum.  que)  adsumun- 

tur,  accurataque  composltiouc  verborum.     Dialectics  est  disputandl  srs,  per  quau  ehqutd  ant 

Prohatnus  aut  improhanius.  ex  iuterrogatione  itidem,  et    responsionc  disserent iuni.     Knium-ro 
latonicss  orationis  geminus  stylus  est,  nterque  ■ummna     Alter  ex  his,  qui  Instituit  atqne 
imhuit  ;  alter.  <|iii  in  Inqutrendo  versatur.  &c."     (Vol.  II..  Lib.  III.,  u.  32,  /'.  337—318.) 

i  Diogenes  Laertlna  gives  Plato's  works  thus:  -Aunt  ex  bis  qnidam,  <pii  ad  Phynoan  pertt< 
iieui.  ut  Tiniaiis :  a<l  Legieen,  ut  Polittcus,  Cratylns,  Parmeniaes  et  Sophists*  Sunt  qnl  ad 
moralem,  ut  apologia,  Crlton,  Pluedon,  I'ha-drus.  symposium,  tfenexeuus,  Clttophou,  Bpii 
Pbilehns,  Hipparchus  et  Anterastsa.  ad  oivilem  vero  dlecipliuain  pertinent  Respubllea,  L< 
Minos,  Bpinomis,  et  Atlsnticua  a<1  Institutlonem  pertinent  Alcibisdea  duo,  Theages,  Lysis, 
Laches.  In  tentando  versautnr  Buthyphron,  Menon.  Ion,  Cbariuidea,  Theastetua  in  accusando, 
Protagoraa     in  evertende  Buthydemus,  inppia-  duo,  Oorgiaa."     (Vol.  li..   i.ii>.  in.,  n.  xi, 

p.  329—330.) 
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"Imagine  a  number  of  men  living  in  an  underground  cavernous  chamber, 
with  an  entrance  open  to  the  light,  extending  along-  the  entire  length  of  the 
cavern,  in  which  they  have  been  confined,  from  their  childhood,  with  their 
legs  and  necks  so  shackled,  that  they  are  obliged  to  sit  still  and  look  straight 
forwards,  because  their  chains  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  turn  their 
heads  round;  and  imagine  a  bright  fire  burning  some  way  off,  above  and 
behind  them,  and  an  elevated  roadway  passing  between  the  fire  and  the  pris- 
oners, with  a  low  wall  built  along  it,  like  the  screens  which  conjurors  put  up 
in  front  of  their  audience,  and  above  which  they  exhibit  their  wondere. 

I  have  it,  he  replied. 

Also  figure  to  yourself  a  number  of  persons  walking  behind  this  wall, 
and  carrying  with  them  statues  of  men,  and  images  of  other  animals,  wrought 
in  wood  and  stone  and  all  kinds  of  materials,  together  with  various  other 
articles,  which  overtop  the  wall ;  and,  as  you  might  expect,  let  some  of  the 
passers-by  be  talking,  and  othei-s  silent. 

You  are  describing  a  strange  scene,  and  strange  prisoners. 

They  resemble  us,  I  replied.  For  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  persons  so  confined  could  have  seen  anything  of  themselves  or  of 
each  other,  beyond  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  fire  upon  the  part  of  the 
caveni  facing  them  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  you  suppose  them  to  have  been  compelled  all  their  life- 
time to  keep  their  heads  unmoved. 

And  is  not  their  knowledge  of  the  things  carried  past  them  equally 
limited? 

Unquestionably  it  is. 

And  if  they  were  able  to  converse  with  one  another,  do  you  not  think 
that  they  would  be  in  the  habit  of  giving  names  to  the  objects  which  they 
saw  before  them  ? 

Doubtless  they  would. 

Again  :  if  their  prison-house  returned  an  echo  from  the  part  facing  them, 
whenever  one  of  the  passere-by  opened  his  lips,  to  what,  let  me  ask  you, 
could  they  refer  the  voice,  if  not  to  the  shadow  which  was  passing] 

Unquestionably  they  would  refer  it  to  that. 

Then  surely  such  persons  would  hold  the  shadows  of  those  manufactured 
articles  to  be  the  only  realities  ? 

Without  a  doubt  they  would. 

Now  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  course  of  nature  brought  them 
a  release  from  their  fetters,  and  a  remedy  for  their  foolishness,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  them  has  been  released,  and 
compelled  suddenly  to  stand  up,  and  turn  his  neck  round  and  walk  with  open 
eyes  towards  the  light ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  he  goes  through  all  these 
actions  with  pain,  and  that  the  dazzling  splendour  renders  him  incapable  of 
discerning  those  objects  of  which  he  used  formerly  to  see  the  shadows.  What 
answer  should  you  expect  him  to  make,  if  some  one  were  to  tell  him  that  in 
those  days  he  was  watching  foolish  phantoms,  but  that  now  he  is  somewhat 
nearer  to  reality,  and  is  turned  towards  things  more  real,  and  sees  more 
correctly  ;  above  all,  if  he  were  to  point  out  to  him  the  several  objects  that 
are  [Kissing  by,  and  question  hi  in,  and  compel  him  to  answer  what  they  are? 
Should  you  not  expect  him  to  be  puzzled,  and  to  regard  his  old  visions  as 
truer  than  the  objects  now  forced  upon  his  notice? 

Yes,  much  truer. 

And  if  he  were  further  compelled  to  gaze  at  the  light  itself,  would  not 
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his  eyes,  think  you,  be  distressed,  and  would  he  not  shrink  and  turn  away  to 
the  things  which  he  could  see  distinctly,  and  consider  them  to  be  really 
clearer  than  the  things  pointed  out  to  him  ? 

Just  so. 

And  if  some  one  were  to  drag  him  violently  up  the  rough  and  steep 
ascent  from  the  cavern,  and  refuse  to  let  him  go  till  he  had  drawn  him  out 
into  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  he  not,  think  you,  be  vexed  and  indignant  at 
such  treatment,  and  on  reaching  the  light,  would  he  not  find  his  eyes  so 
dazzled  by  the  glare  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  out  so  much  as  one  of  the 
objects  that  are  now  called  true  ? 

Yes,  he  would  find  it  so  at  first. 

Hence  I  suppose,  habit  will  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
objects  in  that  upper  world.  At  first  he  will  be  most  successful  in  dis- 
tinguishing shadows;  then  he  will  discern  the  reflections  of  men  and  other 
things  in  water,  and  aftemards  the  realities;  and  after  this  he  will  raise  his 
eyes  to  encounter  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stare,  finding  it  less  difficult  to 
study  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  heaven  itself  by  night,  than  the  sun  and 
the  sun's  light  by  day. 

Doubtless. 

Last  of  all,  I  imagine,  he  will  be  able  to  observe  and  contemplate  the 
nature  of  the  sun,  not  as  it  appears  in  water  or  on  alien  ground,  but  as  it  is 
in  itself  in  its  own  territory. 

Of  course. 
His  next  step  will  be  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  sun  is  the  author  of 
the  seasons  and  the  years,  and  the  guardian  of  all  things  in  the  visible  world, 
and  in  a  manner  the  cause  of  all  those  things  which  he  and  his  companions 
used  to  see. 

Obviously,  this  will  l>e  his  next  step. 

What  then?  When  he  recalls  to  mind  his  fh-st  habitation,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  place,  and  his  old  t'ol low-prisoners,  do  y^ou  not  think  he  will  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  change,  and  pity  them? 

Assuredly  he  will.  . 

And  if  it  was  their  practice  in  those  days  to  receive  honour  and  commen- 
dations one  tnm  .-mother,  and  to  give  prizes  to  him  who  had  the  keenest  eye 
for  a  passing  object,  and  who  remembered  best  all  that  used  to  precede  and 
follow  and  accompany  it,  and  from  these  data  divined  most  ably  what  was 
going  to  come  next,  do  you  fancy  that  he  will  covet  these  prizes,  and  envy 
those  who  receive  honour  and  exercise  authority  among  theml  Do  you  not 
rather  imagine  that  he  will  feel  what  Homer  describes,  and  wish  extremely 

•  To  drnrtge  on  the  lamia  of  a  master, 
Under  a  portionless  wight,' 

and  be  ready  to  go  through  anything,  rather  than  entertain  those  opinions, 
and  live  in  that  fashion? 

For  my  own  part,  he  replied,  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  I  believe  he 
would  consent  to  go  through  anything  rather  than  live  in  that  way. 

And  now  consider  what  would  happen  if  such  a  man  were  to  descend 
again  and  seat  himself  on  his  old  seat  ?  Coming  so  suddenly  out  of  the  sun, 
would  he  not  find  his  .«yes  blinde'd  with  the  gloom  of  the  place? 

Certainly,  he  would. 

And  If  he  were  forced  to  deliver  his  opinion  again,  touching  the  shadowa 

aforesaid,  and  to  enter  the  lists  against  those  who  had  already  I d  prisoners, 

while  his  sight  continued  dim.  and  his  eyes  unsteady, — and  if  this  process  of 
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initiation  lasted  a  considerable  time, — would  he  not  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock,  and  would  it  not  be  said  to  him,  that  he  had  gone  up  only  to  come 
back  again  with  his  eyesight  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  even 

to  attempt  the  ascent?  And  if  any  one  endeavoured  to'sel  them  free  and 
carry  thorn  to  the  light,  would  they  not  go  SO  far  as  to  put  him  to  death,  if 
they  could  only  manage  to  get  him  into  their  power? 

Yes,  that  they  would. 

Now  this  imaginary  case>  my  dear  GHaucon,  you  must  apply  in  all  its 
parts  to  our  former  statements,  by  comparing  the  region  which  the  eye 
i-eveals,  to  the  prison-house,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  therein  to  the  power  of 
the  sun:  and  if,  by  the  upward  ascent,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  upper 
world,  you  understand  the  mounting'  of  the  soul  into  the  intellectual  region, 
you  will  hit  the  tendency  of  my  own  surmises,  since  you  desire  to  be  told 
what  they  are;  though,  indeed,  God  only  knows  whether  they  are  correct; 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  which  1  take  of  the  subject  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.  In  the  world  of  knowledge,  the  essential  Form  of  Good  is  the  limit 
of  our  inquiries,  and  can  barely  be  perceived  ;  but,  when  perceived,  we  can- 
not help  concluding  that  it  is  in  every  case  the  source  of  all  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful, — in  the  visible  world  giving  birth  to  light  and  its  master,  and  in 
the  intellectual  world  dispensing,  immediately  and  with  full  authority,  truth 
and  reason  ; — and  that  whosoever  would  act  wisely,  either  in  private  or  in 
public,  must  set  this  Form  of  Good  before  his  eyes."* 

Such  was  Plato's  sublime  vocation,  to  break  men's  bonds,  to 
drag  them  out  of  the  gloomy  cave,  and  to  accustom  their  eyes  to 
the  wholesome  rays  of  the  living  sun.  His  system  comes  out 
clearly  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  essential  Form  of  Good  ;  "  of 
its  being  the  "  source  of  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful ;  "  and 
that  all  who  would  act  wisely  must  set  it  "  before  their  eyes."f 

Here,  unlike  the  narrow  philosophy  of  other  teachers,  "  man 
is  not  the  measure  of  all  things."  There  is  a  spiritual  form  or 
"  idea  "  above  him.  To  rid  himself  of  shadows,  phantoms,  and 
unrealities,  to  measure  the  true  nature  and  worth  of  things,  he 
must  grasp  the  Eternal  and  Immutable  Forms  of  which  indi- 
viduals are  but  as  the  echoes  or  reflections.  To  know  the  seen, 
he  must  be  conversant  with  the  Unseen,  for  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  possesses  no  validity..  According  to  the  Platonic  dialec- 
tic, there  are  two  realms  to  be  considered,  the  world  of  ideas  or 
forms  which  depend  upon  one  highest  species  or  ultimate  idea 
— the  last  analysis  of  all  man's  efforts  after  Truth, — and  the 
concrete  sensible  universe.^     The  natural  world,  and  all  upon 

*  Davit's  and  Vauuhan.  RgmbUco/  Plata.  Book  ill..  P.  896— M8.  (See  the  original.  1'latonis 
Opera,  t-x  BeoauUmtC.  K.  Ch.  Bchnelderl,  Vol  II..  Lib.  I'll..  />.  123    U&.) 

f  Sec  bOW  the  Angelical  uses  Plato  :— "  Kcspondeo  dicendmn  quod  neeesse  est  ponere  in 
niente  Divina  ideas.     \th(l  eniiu  gra-cc.  hit  ine  farina  dieitur.     1,'ude  per  ideas  intelliguutur  forma 

ftltquarnm  reruin  pretax  Lpua  tea  exlatentea.    Forma  auteiu  alicujus  rel  prater  Lpsam  exiatena, 

ad  auo  esse  potest  j   vel   at  sit  exemplar  ejus  eujus  dieitur   forma,  vel   at  sit   piiucipiUUl   COgui- 

tionis  ipsins.  seeunduin  quod  forma-,  eognoscibilium  dieuntur  esse  in  engnosi  ( 'inc."  '  Snmuia 
TIaolaaii-a,  Pars  Prima,  QuamttO  XV,,  .trtinihis  I..  }>.  TO,   Vol  I.     Ed.  Parm.) 

%  The  AJIgeHca.1  quotes  S.  Augustine  to  this  effect  :  — "  Sed  contra  est  quod  dieit  Augilstinus 
(In  I.ih.  /.AAA///.,  QtUBH.  XLVL,  a  nad.):  '  Idea-  sunt  principals  qiia-dani  forma),  rel  rationes 
reruin  stabiles  atque    inroiiimutahilcs,  quia    ipsa-    foimata-    mm  sunt;    ae    per  hoe    atci 
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it,  exist  through  "  participation  "  in  the  eternal  and  never- 
changing  forms  or  exemplars  of  which  they  are  the  shadows, 
echoes,  or  reflections.  These  ideas,  or  "  eternal  gods,"  are  the 
objects  of  God's  thoughts  ;  yet  not  external  to  Him,  but  in  Him, 
the  all-embracing  Archetype  of  everything  that  is.  To  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Idea  is  a  difficult  task  ;  the  only 
knowledge  worthy  of  a  man  is  that  of  Eternal,  Immutable,  and 
Self-existent  Forms.  All  else  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ; 
science  alone  is  of  universals. 

The  great  object  of  dialectic  is,  by  means  of  analysis  and  in- 
duction, by  a  negative  process,  to  cast  on  one  side  all  irrelevant 
matter,  and  to  grasp  the  true  idea.*  The  mind  of  man  is  full  of 
these  patterns,  forms,  or  napddeiyfiara  ;  dialectic  calls  them  be- 
fore the  consciousness  ;  man  does  not  learn,  but  he  remembers 
them  ;  they  were  ever  in  his  mind  ;  they  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
beginning  ;  and  hence  the  mind  in  which  they  dwell  must  have 
existed  before  it  was  incarcerated  in  the  flesh. 

The  "  Good,"  or  the  "  Final  Cause,"  or  the  "  Sovereign  Mind," 
is  the  author  of  the  world.  It  energizes  according  to  the  pattern 
of  its  own  perfections.  "  The  Sovereign  Good,"  and  not  man, 
is  "  the  measure  of  all  things  ;"  and  all  its  acts  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  best."  He  who  would  detect  the  operations  of  the 
Sovereign  Mind  in  the  world  of  sense,  must  search  after  the 
best  in  everything.! 

Again  :  man's  soul  is  formed  after  the  exemplars  of  the  Good 
and  True.  To  these  man  naturally  tends.  Thus,  no  man  is 
willingly  evil  ;  and  every  man  has  the  power  in  him  to  reform 
his  moral  character. 

Plato's  system  of  ethics  is  founded  on  these  principles.  In 
fact,  he  never  made  any  distinction  between  religion,  ethics,  and 
philosophy  ;  all  is  subsumed  in  one  ultimate  Idea  :  for  he  who 
loves  the  true  by  that  same  act  loves  the  Good  also  ;  both  being 


simper  eodera  mode  m  habentee;  qmediTina  intelligent!  a  continentur.    Scd  r ipsa-  ncrjiie 

oriantur.  Deque  int  •  r«-:i  nt ,  secundum  eas  tameii  tot  mari  dicitur  oiune  quod  oriri  it  interne 
potest,  it  Dunn-  qmod  oritur  et  interit.'"  (Summa  Theoloyica,  Para  Prima,  (Juastio  XJ  '.,  -lit.  11., 
p.  71.) 

*  This  is  how  the  Angelical  Meo  and OTexseta  Plato**  error:— "Ad  primum  vie  prooedttnr. 
I.  Vldeturqnod  idea  mm  sint.  Dieit  enln  Dbmjeiai  (!>>•  Die.  Norn.,  Oap.  VII.)  qnoa  Dew  Don 
eognoscil  rei  secundum  tdeam.  bed  idea)  non  ponuntar ed alind  nisi  nt  pereaa  oognoseaiitur 
res.    Brgo  ideiB  non  rant    .    .    .    Ad  piimmm  dioeodum,  quod  Dens  non  intellurlt  res  seeunduui 

uliaiii  extra  en  existentem;  et  sic  etiam  Aristotelea  (no.  :(.  Metpk.,  <t  text  in  ».<</<//•  ah  h,i.  Mb.) 
Improbat  opinionem  Platouis  de  uleis,  si  i  nudum  quod  pooebat  eas  pi-i  «••  exist  elites',  non  in 

intellect!!."     ( Loc.  Cit.,  Art.  I.,  p.  70.) 

t  To  perceive  bow  far  more  thr,,h,,jir,iU,i  Christian  Pluto  is  than  Aristotle,  the  following 
l>oi  nts  uf  comparison  are  worth  eonsiilei  lug,  ■  hieh.  in  the  main,  are  eoi  reel  enough  :  — 

Plato  mnitis  in  loeis aetrnit,  Deum  esse  nnum.    Aristotelea  autem  anum  primum  motorem, 

seil  et  .">fi  alios  deOS  oriiinm  cielest  iilin  motores  HtatiiM.  DlterlDS  ait,  slipra  extimum  co  lum 
mnlta  esse  nrdinata.  a  i|iiihus  pendeat  alioi  inn  cshc  et  vivere,  el  ipiie  heatissimam  degunl  \  ilam. 
Igitnt    Aristolelis    philosophia    eZOteriOl    nulla    est     muuili    monorchia,   fted    mI    pi.Uaichia  \el 

anarchla,  qnaa  i».  urttgorina  Has.  macnopere  Irapognastc. 

I'lato  tres  nominal  regCS,  trie  sell,  leruin  pnncipia,  nimirum   Dcnin  Trinum  et  Uuuro.     Aris- 

toteles  in  sua  vel  ananhia  vel  pol\  arehia   pcrsiMit. 

Plato  suminum  Denm  Pat  rem  appellat.  Aristotelea  nullum  agnos<  it  Dcuui  Patreui."  (Neo 
Launoy,  Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Opp.,  Tom.  IV.,  Par*  I.,  p.  21ti.) 
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identified  through  a  higher  synthesis  in  the  primeval  Exemplar 
of  all  things.*  Love  of  wisdom,  and  the  purification  of  body 
and  spirit,  draw  man  towards  a  participation  with  the  Divinity.f 

It  was  the  largeness  and  spirituality  of  tin*  whole  bias  of 
Plato's  mind,  more  than  any  specific  doctrines,  which  have 
acted  with  such  dynamic  force  upon  the  most  powerful  and  culti- 
vated intellects  of  every  age,  and  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  he  had  done  nothing  else  than  teach  that  man  is  not  the 
centre  of  existence,  and  the  measure  of  the  universe,  Plato 
would  have  accomplished  a  work  for  which  posterity  would 
have  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful. J  But  he  did  more  than 
this  :  he  is  said  to  have — 

"Penetrated  through  and  over  and  beyond  the  superficially  'god-Hke* 
of  older  philosophers,  even  to  the  knowledge  of  the  *  Kingly  Spirit  and  living 
Creator  of  the  world/ and  inserted  immortality  and  a  future  retribution  as 
the  innermost  core  of  his  teaching. "$ 

To  say  that  he  taught  gross  errors  is  simply  to  say  that  he 
was  a  pagan.  Like  the  purest  forms  of  pagan  philosophy,  his 
teachings  bear  more  the  character  of  ideal  creations  than  of 
tough  and  potent  instruments  for  purifying  the  heart  of  man. 
He  displayed  before  the  mind  a  new  world,  which,  if  dim  and 
indistinct,  was  rich  with  noble  thoughts  and   lofty   principles. |j 


*  "  Plato  Deum  simplicissimnm  esse  aftinuat.    Aristoteles  Zwov=:  animal  ipsuin  facit. 
Plato  Deum  summum  esse  bonum  luqult;  Aristoteles  nt  bonum  orbe  prlmo  t- xp«-t i. 
Platonis    Dens    est    sutnina    Sapient  ia.    Aristoteles  Deus  est  Intellectus,  sed  ignorat  par- 

ticularia. 

Plato:   Dcus  est  omnipotent.     Arist.:  Nihil  potest,  praterqnam  qaod  codum  moveat. 
Plato:   Deus  ineorporea  omnia  fecit.      Arist.:  Deus  nihil   fecit  neque   tacit;   sedet  .solum  in 

oulmine  ccbIL 

Plato:  Deus  lnundum  corporeum  fabrefecit.     Arist.:  Deus  uon  fecit  mundutn  qui  adenitis 

est. 

Plato  :  I»eus  fecit  lnundum  ex  nihilo,  quia  ex  nulla  materia  pnecedente,  quam  et  ipse  creavit. 
Arist.  :   Kx  nihilo  nihil  tit. 

Plato:   Deus  mundum  fecit  ante  tempus.     Arist.:   Munduset  teinpus  semper  fuere. 

Plato:  .Mundus,  quia  corpus,  finitani  babel  potentiam.  Arist.  !  Munduset  cielum  infinitam 
babe  11 4  potentiam  sese  movendi. 

Plato  :  Mundus  et  cuduni,  (juia  corpora,  sunt  tinita.  finitain  hahent  inotus  actionem.  Arist.  : 
Culum  est  quldem  corpus,  sed  actio  ejus  mot  us  intinitus  est. 

Plato:  Quia  OOBlum  el  mundus  corpora  tinita   sunt,  et    potentiam  et   actiones  finitas  hahent 

sui  oatura,  sunt  oorruptibilia    Arist . :  Neque  cublnm  neque  mundus  est  oorruptibile."    (Lauuoy, 

For.  drift  Fort.,  Tom.  IV..  Part  /../>.  217.) 

t  For  fuller  information,  see  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy.   Vol.  /.,  p.  334. 

i  And  is  there  not  something  elevating,  even  at  the  present  day.  in  reading  such  passages 
as  that  In  which  Aristophanes  describes  the  Origin  of  man  in  tin-  symposium,  or  the  ideas  of 
Socrates  regarding  music  in  a  perfect  state  1     Are  not   the  very  faults  of  Plato  In  philosophy 

Snob  as  impress  the  mind  with  his  nobleness  and  elevation  .'     Does  not   the  materialism  of  the 

present  day  require  a  corrective  I    Not  that  Plato's  system  should  he  adopted  as  it  stands,  but 

that  Plato's  bias  towards  the  I'nseen  should  lead  to  a  truly  Christian  Snrsuin  corda  I 

$  See  Dttllinger'fl   <:<'ntil<-  and  •  /'"•    Vok    I..   Hook    V..  $   1,  />.  308.     The  doctrine  of  the   I 
Immortality  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  teaching  of  Plato.     His  three  most  brilliant  pieces— the 
Phado,  the  Symposium,  and  the  Plorilrus.  are  occupied  in  drawing  out  this  doctrine  from  various 
points  Of  view. 

||  His  greatest  sift, perhaps,  was  that  of  Imagination.     His  most  philosophical  dialogues 

teem  with  the  exuberant    fruit    of  his  rich    fancy.       "W«   see   thrones   set    in   heaven."   says  a 

graceful  writer,  *•  and  spirits  coming  up  tor  jndgment;  or  ghosts  of  the  dead  travelling  <>n 
through  unknown  regions,  or  meeting  after  long  sges  In  some  spacious  mead  of  heaven  5  ire 
watob  the  chariot  of  the  soul  m  Its  eager  horses  thunder  along  the  circles  of  the  sky  :  no  Bight 

of  fancy  is  too  liold.  no  limits  of  time  or  space  contine  it;  and  yet  all  is  chastened  and  delib- 
erate ;  there  is  that  detiniteness  of  description  which  we  admire  in  Dante,  and  thut  fateful 
symbolism  which  Is  found  In  the  Piiarim' 
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But  neither  beauty,  nor  culture,  nor  refinement,  nor  rjOoc;,  can 
quench  the  passions,  or  staunch  the  wound  of  man's  original 
nature.* 

This  fact  comes  out  clearly  in  portions  of  Plato's  theoretic 
teaching.  For  example  :  matter,  such  as  he  makes  it,  is 
eternal.  He  taught  the  existence  of  a  world-soul.  Whatever 
perceives  ideas  is  everlasting  and  divine  ;  hence  all  intelligence 
belongs  to  the  Divine  Substance.  The  stars  are  gods,  and  are 
to  be  worshipped  by  the  people  in  preference  to  the  demons 
and  the  genii.  Plato's  god  was  a  metaphysical  one,  who  need 
only  be  known  to  the  governing  few.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Supremely  Free,  Sovereignly  Personal,  Living  God  of  the 
Revealed  Law.f  The  nature  of  guilt  was  strange  to  him.  In 
his  ideal  polity  the  women  were  to  be  in  common,  abortion  was 
to  be  practised,  unpromising  children  were  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  odious  sin  of  the  Greeks  was  permitted.  These  are 
but  specimens  of  the  aberrations  into  which  the  most  refined 
and  noble  intellect  of  antiquity  was  led,  through  the  influence 
of  education,  and  the  imbecility  of  man's  unassisted  sense.  J 

Plato,  whilst  he  proves  how  splendid  a  gift  human  reason  is, 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  how  impotent  are  the  highest 
efforts  of  fallen  man  when  unsustained  by  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion.^    How  can  philosophy  dare  to  be  ungrateful  to  religion  ! 

And  just  as  we  saw  the  graceful  and  melancholy  Plato  hang. 
ing  on  the  lips  of  Socrates,  so  too  we  can  now  imagine  another 
youth,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  reverence  and  pride,  drinking 
in  the  flowing  sentences  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  as  he,  with 
his  own  mystic  power,  introduces  his  hearers  to  the  glowing 
world  he  has  created  for  them. 

Unlike  the   youth  who  attended   Socrates,  the  most  distin- 


*  Plato's  views,  although  so  lofty,  are  coloured  not  only  by  Ma  «»n  emotions,  but  alio  bj 
the  influence  of  bs»  upon  his  passions.    The Phmdmu  and  the  Symposium  are  full  of  youthful 

lire  compared  with  the  more  stoical  temper  of  the  I'liihhu.H  tuul  the  Ltffta. 

t  Since  Plato  \mis  certainly  the  nohlest  of  the  pagans,  and  the  purest  of  their  thinkers- 
anil  since  it  is  not  probable  that  any  pagan  will  ever  rise  to  surpass  him.— it  would  he  worth 
while  to  test  the  amount  of  serious  consistency  there  is  in  his  teaching.     It  is  picll\  clear  that 

if  be  had  applied  the  same  drastic  method  or  oroM-examtnatlou  to  msownd  priori  theories 

which  he  loved  so  luueh  to  apply  to  others,  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  makiii"  a 
reply.  And  possibly  that  is  why  he  never  did  apply  it.  Mr.  Orote  •ays:— "On  the  whoU — to 
use  a  comparison  of  Plato  himself— the  Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles  those  fanciful 
combinations  of  animals  Imagined  in  the  Hellenic  mythology— an  aggregate  of  distinct  and 
desperate  individuals,  which  look  like  one  because  theV  are  packed  in  the  same  external 
wrapper."  (  Vol.  I.,  p.  214— 215.)  Paganism  Itself  is  a  monstrosity :  therefore  its  highest  con- 
ception* when  combined  become  monsters. 

%  Kusehius  glre*  a  full  treatment  of  these  stains  in  the  teaching  of  Halo.     (See  Kusehii  Pam- 
phili,  Optra  Ovinia,    Tom.  III.,  Prwpuratio  Evany elica,  Lib.  XIII.,  p.   1058—1180;   PoftroJOA   < 
Vol.  XXI.) 

§  In  fact,  "religion"   smongsl   the  civilized   pagans  did  not  undertake  to  teach    "faith  and 
morals."    "In  the  civilized  states  of  autiqntty,  religion  \s  as  pursued  only  as  s  matter  of  public 
policy."    says  Dr.  Hampden,    'and    not  as  a  rule  of  life  to   the  individsal.     Whatever  was 
established  creed  of  the  state  it  was  the  recognised  dntyof  the  good  citizen  to  support  as  estab- 
lished.   Not  involving  any  question  <>t  truth  ox  falsehood  in  the  particular  creed  adopted,  it 

readily  admitted  of  any  additions  of  superstition  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  In- 
state; hut  Imperiously  rejected  all  questioning  <>t  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  which  was  established."     (Thr  Fatlurx  <>/  Cn.k  /7n7<;.s./;</ii/,  /t.  47.) 
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{pushed  disciple  of  Plato  was  nearly  as  ugly  as  Plato's  master.* 
He  was  but  a  boy  when  he  first  entered  the  Academy.  He 
had  been  in  Athens  three  years,  waiting  for  the  great  phi- 
losopher's return  from  his  Sicilian  expedition.  Deeply  he  had 
devoted  himself,  during  this  time  of  expectation,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  He  was  preparing  to  profit  to  the  full  by  the 
teachings  of  Plato  the  divine.  He  was  a  youth  warmed  with 
ambition,  loving  fame,  courting  applause ;  he  had  come  to 
Athens  to  learn  wisdom  indeed,  but  also  make  a  name.  Of 
small  slender  person,  with  lisping  yoice,  a  dandy  in  appearance, 
a  smart,  fluent,  sneering  talker,  and  yet,  for  Athens,  half  a 
barbarian,  Aristotle  looked  as  little  like  a  man  who  was  to  rule 
the  world  of  thought  as  well  could  be  imagined.  Never  has 
vanity  and  conceit  hidden  so  much  hard  logic,  or  concealed  such 
deep  sagacity.f  Seldom  has  a  lover  of  approbation  applied 
with  such  straining  energy,  with  such  dogged  perseverance,  to 
the  study  of  universal  wisdom.  Plato's  life  and  labours  are 
full  of  poetry  ;  Aristotle's  are  strictly  prose.  Plato  was  half  a 
monk  ;  Aristotle  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  Aristotle 
was  wealthy,  and  looked  sharply  after  the  main  chance  ;  Plato 
was  comparatively  poor,  and  never  coveted  to  be  rich.  The 
latter  was  never  married,  fixing  his  heart  on  wisdom  as  a 
spouse  ;  the  former  had  one  wife,  perhaps  two,  possibly  two  at 
a  time,  and  certainly  a  concubine  as  well. J  Though  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  the  learned  have  dealt 
tenderly  with  Aristotle,  still  there  is  a  stain  upon  his  character 
which  cannot  altogether  be  expunged.^  When  young  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  then  a  military  adventurer, 
and  finally  a  seller  of  drugs.  "  He  has  been  stigmatized,"  says 
Dr.  Hampden,  "  as  a  parasite,  as  gluttonous,  effeminate,  sordid, 
ungrateful,  impious.  Amongst  his  faults,  too,  have  been  men- 
tioned a  sneering  cast  of  countenance,  and  impertinent  loqua- 

*  "  Ariatotelea  Niohomachl  Phsaatladiaque  Alius,  Btagirltea,  luit.  Porro  Nlchomachiia  a 
Nichomacho  blachaouia  Alio,  2Baculapliqne  nepote,  orlgiuera  duxit,  ul  Herniippua  in  eo  libro. 
quem  de  ariatotela  s< iripalt,  tradit.  Couvixil  antem  Amy  u  tee  Uaoedonum  Begi,  niedioinae  et 
amicitiie  gratia.  Hie  Inter  oniuea  Platouie  diacipnlua  maxinie  excelluit:  voceque  gracili,  nt 
Timotheua  atheuienata  lu  libro  de  Viiis  reft  it,  et  exilibua  oruribua  parviaque  oeulia  rait,  reate 
lneigni,  et  ammlie,  ao  tonanra  utene."     (Diogenea  Laertiaa,    Pol  //.,  LH>.   r.,   cap.  /.,  n.  1,2, 

;).   4ti(l--llil.) 

I  William  Pitt  is  another  and  a  modern  instance  of  greatness  of  mind,  accompanied  by 
atVectation  and  love  of  foppery.     (See  Maeaulav's  Kssai/t.   I'ot.  Il.,i>.  148.     London,  IM3L) 

t  "  Natns  eat  autcin  ill!  et    tilius   Niclmmaclius  ex    Herp.vlide   eoncnliina,  ut  Tiuiotheiis  ait." 

(Diogenea  Laertiaa,  Vol  //.,  Wo.  V.t  n.  ;f,  /<.  461.) 

|  Boaebiua  qnotea  Ariatoolea  thna :—"  Qui  tandem  fieri  potult,  InquM  Ole,  ut  quodepletola 

de  vita-  in.st  it  ut  is  Kpicurus  sciiliit.  Ai  ist  oteles.  jiivenis  adlmc  cum  esset.  pat  i  iiiioiiiuin  exliause- 
rit.  Indeque  compitlana  ad  militiam  t'uerit  .'  uol  qnod  res  el  minus  commode  oederet,  egeril 
deiucepa  pharmaoopolam ;  doueo  tandem  cum  pateret  omnibua  Platonie  ambnlatio,  cam  aibi 

ultrode)  losce  ret  .'  Quia  Tiiiucuin  Tan  nunc  nit  ami  in  audiat .  diim  suis  in  liistoriis  ilium  ait.  affecta 
jam  satate,  neglectia  obecuri  cnjuadam  niedici  offlciuae  olandendia  foribua  prteiuiaa 
lllo  propterea  aeeu8  exiatlmet,  qnod  Ariatoxenua  muaiooa  in  Platonia  vita  teferat,  duin  pere- 
grluaretnr,  abeaaetqne  longiua,  quem  rocanl  Peiipatnm,  adveraua  cum  peregriuoa  hominea 
excitaaae."  (See  Buaebil  Cteaarienaie  Opera,  Part  11.,  Jpologetioa  Praparatio  KvangeUoa,  Lib. 
A  V.,  Cap.  u..  p.  1886;  Patrotog.  Onto.,  Vol  XXL) 
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city."*  He  is  said  so  to  have  worried  Plato,  who  was  eighty- 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  with  his  insolent  logic-chopping,  that 
the  poor  old  man  was  forced  to  abandon  his  walks  in  the 
Academy,  and  retire  out  of  the  way  into  the  private  grounds. f 

How  far  these  accusations  are  absolutely  true  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  that  they  are  absolutely  false  it  is  difficult  to  believe.t 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  was  a  lover  of  good 
things,  and  of  people  in  high  places.  His  life  was  spent  either 
as  pedagogue  at  court,  or  teaching  in  the  Athenian  Lyceum. 
Though  his  health  was  delicate,  his  energy  was  unwearied,  his 
curiosity  and  sagacity  were  almost  morbid,  his  love  of  reading 
was  an  absolute  passion,  and  his  keenness  of  mind,  especially 
in  experiment  and  analysis,  was  supreme.  He  stands  pre-emi- 
nent amongst  all  the  ancients  for  the  clearness  of  his  head,  the 
simplicity  of  his  thought,  and  for  his  power  of  appreciating 
facts.  If  he  was  not  endowed  with  Plato's  creative  gift,  he 
knew  how  to  verify  phenomena  ;  if  he  were  wanting  in  Plato's 
admirable  dramatic,  poetic,  and  literary  talent,  he  was  a  master 
in  terseness  of  expression,  in  scientific  method,  and  in  his 
searching  cross-examination  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  Poetical,  vague,  imaginative,  ideal,  standing  on  the  earth 
simply  to  look  up  to  heaven,  spurning  sensible  nature,  embra- 
cing with  a  large  love,  without  questioning,  the  whole  world  of 
abstract  thought,  and  peopling  it  with  bright  and  beautiful  exis- 
tences ;  iu  a  word,  synthetical  beyond  all  comparison  with  other 
men,  and  intensely  monastic  in  his  companionship  with  wisdom 
— Plato  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Stagyrite.^     Could  it  be 

*■  The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  13. 

f  Eubulides  says  that  "niorienti  Platoiii,  f.ju.si|iif  lihn.s  (I.  pin.i-s-  .  .  .  Oephfeodorna, 
Isocratia  diseipulus  .  .  .  voluptnriiiin  ipsiim  ct  catilloncin,  aiwilibnaque  imminibits  adpel- 
lavit."  Lyeon  tin-  Pythagorean  "  scribit  .  .  .  Arietotelein  Idem  aacriflcll  genua  quod  Cererl 
ab  Atheuiensibus  tieiiat.  demoitua*  uxori  facere  aolitum,  atque  illud  ipaum  oleum  postea  Ten- 
dere,  in  quo  calido  jam  ante  lavissct."  .  .  .  Two  things  seem  pretty  clear:— "Quod  Pythia- 
dem  Hermia-  natura  miiimvih.  tiliam  adoption**,  uxorcin  duxci  il .  homiuis  gratiam  .  .  .  KxMat 
quidem  illud  Thcoeriti  t'liii  epigramma  ! 

*  Kuniuhi  Hermte,  IvboU  <i"i  wm  Inaoeni 
Hum*  tumolnn  poenil  rauna  ariatotelea:— 
Qaem  pro  Academia,  voiuit  qua  Borborai  nnrtat, 

I'irus  HBOC  vent  lis  jussit  habere  iarcm  :'  " 
and  "  quod  ingrains  in  Platonem  fuerit."      (Knsebii  Casaiicusis,  Opera,  Far*  IT.,  Apologetica, 
Prceparatio  Evangelica,  Lib.  XV.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  1299—1302  ;  PMroJog.  Ormx,  PW,  A  A  /  j 

X  Ritter  says;— "  Kine  gewiaae  ftnlhhnig  aprlfrril  vonetaer  aaordentllch  rerlebten  Sugend 

des  Aristoteles;  er  babe  sein  viit<*rlii*li**H  Vcrinogcn  verprasst.  Ml  dann  in  den  Kn 

uimI  ills  f.s  ihin  ani'h  btorin  nicht  glib-ken  wollle,  babe  er  «ur  Kramerei  mitAraneien  ae 

Zullncht    gcimmmcii."     To   these    words   he   appends   the   following   note:     "/Kliaii.  v.  h.  V.  9, 

Die  Bnahning  hat  den  Bpfknratim  Qewtthromann,  iwar  einen  aiemlich  alien,  aber  aohwerltch 

eineii  unparteiisehen  Zi-ugen.  Atheii.  VIII.,  80.  p.  3M.  Wit  wenlen  nieht  alh-  die  Voru  iirl'e, 
welche  man  dem  sittlichen  Wandel  des  Aristoteles  geinaeht  hat,  bier  aiit'/.ahlen,  snmleru 
ci  wahnen  nur,  da.ss  er  von  seinem  Nchiiler  Aristoxeuos,  vom  Kpikuros,  Timaos.  voin  Vei 

der  Schrift  Trepi  nalaiar  TprvTpTjg  vom  Megariker  Alexrooa  and  Anders  (8.  Bneeb.  pram,  or, 

XV.,  2.)  verleumdet  w  orden  sein  soil."  (Qeschichtt  der  FhiloaojMe  alUr  Zcit,  Dritter  77..  B,  /■<>■  ttt 
verbeseerte  Avflage ;  Hamburg,  1837 :  Entet  CapU4,p.  A.) 

2   'The  student  in  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato  to  tbose  of  Arlatotle,"  savs  Man 
struck  Oral  of  all  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  dramatic  form  and  thai  dramatic  feeling  with 
which  he  has  heeonie  familiar.     The  living    human  beings  with  whom    he  tlM  COUTereed 
paaaed  away.    Prodicus,  Protagoras,  and  Miopias  are  no  longer  lounging  on  tbeir  eonehesaiiiid.st 
gronpa  of  admiring  pupils:  we  have  no  walks  along  the  walls  of  the  city,  no  reading*  beaide  the 
llissus,  uo  lively  syvipvsia  giving  oei  a sion  to  bjgb  dueoureea  about  love,  no  Critiaa,  reoalUag  the 
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that  two  imperial  spirits  met,  and  by  consent  divided  the  world 
of  thought  between  them  ;  or  was  it  the  natural  reaction  of  an 
accurate  and  cautious  intellect  against  the  aerial  systems  of  an 
opulent  but  unscientific  mind  ?  Perhaps  the  early  influence  of 
his  father,  court  physician  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  confirmed 
Aristotle  in  his  distaste  for  the  mystic  creations  of  the  Academy  ?* 
However  it  may  be,  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Synthesis  and  analysis  are  continually 
wanted  in  philosophy,  and  here  they  are  to  be  found.  Plato's 
expansive  intellect,  and  the  logical  exactness  of  the  Stagyrite, 
represent  that  breadth  and  accuracy  which  are  combined  in  their 
largest  proportions  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.! 

The  history  of  Aristotle's  life  is  soon  told.  He  was  born  at 
Stagyra,  in  the  north  of  Greece,  a  town  looking  out  over  the  sea 
on  the  one  side,  and  embedded  on  the  other  in  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons.]:  His  father's  name  was  Nichomachus,  physician 
to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  a  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  a  votary  of  natural  science.  That  the  Stagyrite  himself  had 
a  turn  for  medicine  is  evident  from  some  portions  of  his 
writings.^ 

He  possessed  an  intense  craving  after  knowledge,  and  on  the 
first  opportunity  he  hurried  off  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  to  place  himself  under  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Academy.  Here  he  collected  a  valuable  library, 
and  ardently  applied  himself  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  || 
On  Plato's  return  from  his  expedition,  the  Stagyrite  became  his 
disciple,  and  soon  surpassed  all  his  companions  in  his  keenness, 

stories  he  bad  heard  In  the  days  of  liis  youth,  before  he  came  fi  tyrant,  of  ancient  and  glorious 
republic*;  above  all.  no  Socrates  forming  a  centre  to  those  various  groups."  (Mural  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy,  I..j>.  101.) 

*  "Sein  Vatcr  Nikomachns  war  Ar/.t  und  Frennd  des  Ki'migs  von  Maeedonien  Amyntas  und 
dureh  ihn  staininte  Aiistoteles  aus  einer  Kainilie.  welclie  ihren  I'rspiiing  auf  den  Asklcpios 
zuriiekfiihrte.  lch  erwaline  dies,  weil  es  von  Kintillss  auf  die  wissenschaftliehe  Kichtung  des 
Aiistoteles  gewesen  IU  scin  schcint.  Ks  bezeichnet  seine  Familie  als  cine  solche.  in  welcher 
von  altersher  niedicinisclie  und  nat  urwisse  nschaft  liche  Keiintnisse  sieh  fortgeprlanzt  batten; 
audi  soil  seiu  Vater  Schriften  ttber  Anueikuudti  und  Naturlehre  hinterlassen  naben."  (Hitter, 
QtacMchte  <i< r  Philosophic  alter ZeU,  Dritter  'J'ltiil,  Zvx  ite  verbessei  te  Avflage,  Urate*  Copitel,  p.  3.) 

t  This  tact  i  have  several  tiroes  insisted  on.  Bad  not  the  Angelical  possessed  the  double 
gift  of  grasping  and  dividing,  and  that  in  a  \cry  high  degree,  the  attmtno.  Theologica  would  have 
been  impossible. 

t  "  Stagira—  which  BoBCkh  says,  should  correctly  he  written  Stageiros— was  a  town  in 
northern  (ireece.  on  the   western  coast    of   the    Slryinonie  gulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Con- 

tezaa),jnsl  where  the  coast  begins  to  take  a  southerly  bend    .    .    .    Btagira  is  said  to  resemble 

BorrentO,  not  only  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  coast  lines,  but  also  in  the  terraced  windings 

of  its  multitudinous  orange  and  lemon  groves."    (Lewes'  Aristotle,  a  chapter  from  the  History  «/ 

Chap,  /..  i  :>,;<. »;.) 

§  Who  could  imagine  Plato  writing  a  History  of  Atdmalst     It  is  said  that  under  Aristotle' I 

superintendence  some  thousands  of  people  were  employed  In  making  enquiries  on  the  subject 

ot  this  work  throughout  Asia  and  in  (ireece.    (Sec  Hampden's  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  6— 7.) 

||  Bacon  seems  to  think  that  the  Stagyrite  aimed  at  sinking  all  the  ancients,  and  Standing 
himself  in  their  place.      He  holds  Aristotle  to  be  possessed  by  an  overweening  ambition  : — "  (^ua 

in  re  Aristotells  confidential!]  proiude  snbit  mlrari;  <iui  impetn  quodam  percitua  contradic- 

lionis.  et    helium   uuiversa-  ant  iquitat  i   iutlieeiis.    noil    sohiin    nova    artiuin    vocabula    pro    libit  U 

cudendi  licentiara  nsnrpavil :  sed  etiaro  priacam  omnem  saplentlam  extingnere  et  delere  anni- 
Atb-o  ut  aequo  nominel  uspiam  auotorea  antiquoa  J],  neqne  dogiuatum  eorum  meu- 

tionem  ullam  faeiat  [!].  nisi  t|iio  ant  homines    i>erst  ringcret .   aut    placita   redarguerel 
famam  noniiui  suo,  ac  sequaciura  turbam  ath-etax crit .  hoe    rationibus  snis  imprimis  accomnm- 
datum."    (See  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  l»   7»e/.  u  nHs  Sctoattar—s,  loL  111.,  Lib. 

U.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  63.    London  MDCCLILZ    Priml  -         lor ,  1*  tk*  Strand.) 
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wit,  and  logic,  in  his  caustic  sarcasm,  and  in  the  general  power 
of  his  intelligence.  These  great  mental  endowments,  accom- 
panied with  an  excessively  ardent  nature,  and  an  indefatigable 
love  of  study,  soon  earned  for  Aristotle  that  fame  after  which 
he  so  much  yearned.  Plato  was  so  charmed  with  his  new 
disciple  that  he  called  him  "  the  reader,"  and  "  the  intellect  of 
the  school,"  and  compared  him  to  a  young  colt,  so  full  was  he 
of  spirit  and  vivacity. 

Aristotle  remained  seventeen  years  as  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Plato  ;  a  long  companionship,  during  which  he  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  methods  of  his  master.*  To  dwell  under 
the  eye  of  Plato,  and  to  breath  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
Academy,  must  have  been  an  education  and  an  elevation  in 
itself.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sublime  portions  of  the 
ethical  teachings  of  the  Stagyrite  are  drawn  from  a  Platonic 
source.f 

Before  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle  had  already  formed  a 
circle  of  admirers,  and  had  commenced  to  lecture.:}:  On  Plato's 
death  (348),  disgusted  at  not  being  appointed  his  successor  in 
the  Academy,  he  quitted  Athens  on  a  visit  to  his  school-fellow, 
the  eunuch  Hermias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Atarneus 
in  the  face  of  the  king  of  Persia.^  Here  Aristotle  remained 
three  years,  but  on  the  death  of  his  host,  who  was  made  away 
with  by  the  Persians,  he  fled  to  Mitylene.  He  took  with  him, 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  married  her, 
some  are  kind  enough  to  say,  out  of  compassion  for  her  help- 
lessness. 

From  Mitylene  he  went  to  Macedon,  and  was  appointed  by 
Philip,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  tutor  of  his  youthful  sou 
Alexander,  who  at  this  time  was  fourteen  years  of  age  The 
king  built  a  gymnasium  in  a  shady  grove,  where  Aristotle 


*  "  Beim  Platon  blleb  er  iWMlslg  Jahre,  welche  Nrjedoeb  yewiss  nicht  bloss  den  1'latoni- 
schenUuterrichtc  widmete,  weleha  vielmebf  ela  die  w»nre  x«- it  .in  Vorbereitung  ra  dun  ROMen 
Wi-ikc  tfeinea  tabes*  n—nieheu  rind.  Wle  eifrig  er  denials  strebte,  unlit  tuir  die  BohtttMs  der 
Kltern  Philosophic,  ■osdern  dex  geneen  grleehiechen  Literatur  zu  erschftpfeu,  ai&chte  man 

daiaus  abiiehmen,  (lass  ihn  Platon  den  Leser  minute,   mid    ;lui    mil   ilem  Xem.Liates  \  i  r^hirh- 

end  tagte,  (lics.T  bedfkrfe  del  Bpornee,  Jenet  dm  Zngels."    (hitter,  Oe$cMchU  derPkUotopmi  otter 

Zeit,  Diitter  Theil,  Zweite  verbesserte  Avjlage,  Emtes  Capitel,  p.  4—5.) 

1  It  seems  probable  that  he  never  practised  medicine  himself.  (See  Franciscus  I'atiitin.s, 
Discussiones  Peripateticorum,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  3.  Bale,  1581.) 

X  "  Kecessit  a  Platone,  dum  adhuc  superviveret.  Unde  dixisse  ilium  tiadunt,  A rtltotdm « 
noH  leralcitravit,  nonsecusatqueinviatrempuUiijiiiiti.  Ket'ert  lli'n:i!p]ius  in  Vitis,  eiini  At lieuien- 
Hiuin  le<jatus  tul  Philippum  profectus  esset  Aristotcl.s,  AcademUB  BCholc  pnBttetum  hiieM 
Xeuocratem.  Cum  vero  reversus  esset,  scholanique  sul)  alio  rldisset.  eligiaM  in  Lyeeo 
Deanibulefcionii  locum,  iilicque  usque  ad  certutii  temporia  ■pa-ttnm  deambulande  oan  dleerpnU* 
philosophari  solitum,  etqne  hide  Peripatetic  urn  a.lpcllatum  esse.  Alii  Iddroe  tic  roeettUB 
ndseruut,  quod  ex  a.'giitudine  eonvalcucenti,  ac  dcambulaiiti  Alexandre  adsistens  qua'dam 
disserere  soleret    Ubi  vero  jam  ptaret  MM  eci-pcrant,  sedens  doeebet  dicens: 

'Mere  tarpc  me,  ei  XenvcraMui  luqaL' 
Ad  propositam  qusestionem  discipulos  una  cxeicebai,  snnul  <t   orutoriam  doceiiH."     (MAfJNfcM 


Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  I 


pilll] 

I.,  p. 


4(il—  4(i:t.) 


§  Hitter  argues  tlie  question  regarding  the  relatione  of  Plato  ami  Aristotle  mi   (lie  whole  in 
favour  of  the  latter.    (Urxchirht, ■<!>;■  PMloespM  atttrZeit,  DrUttr  Tlieil,  Kr$te$  OapiM,  p.  B.) 
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delivered  his  lectures  to  his  royal  charge.  This  lasted  four 
years,  when  Alexander,  being  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Regent.  Aristotle  remained  three  years  more  in 
Mace  don.* 

How  highly  Alexander  prized  his  master  is  evident  from  this 
noble  saying  of  his,  that  he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his 
own  father;  for,  whilst  the  one  gave  him  life,  the  other  gave 
him  that  which  made  life  worth  having.  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  on  his  setting  out  for 
Asia,  Aristotle  left  Macedon,  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  returned  once  more  to  Athens  (335).f 

Here  he  soon  collected  a  large  gathering  of  disciples.  He 
taught  at  the  Lyceum,  in  the  most  splendid  gymnasium  of  the 
city.  Here  were  the  groves,  avenues,  and  gardens ;  the  por- 
ticos, theatres,  and  courts ;  the  stadium,  arena,  and  promenades, 
which,  by  their  magnificence,  lent  a  charm  to  the  learning  of 
the  master,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  esoteric  and  exoteric 
teaching.]:  The  morning  was  passed  in  the  company  of  his 
more  intimate  disciples  :  the  evening  in  instilling  into  the  ears 
of  thronging  crowds,  by  means  of  more  popular'  disquisitions, 
those  principles  of  knowledge  which  he  had  been  the  first  to 
throw  into  something  like  a  scientific  form. 

Here  he  remained  thirteen  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  voluminous  works,  and 
built  up  his  lasting  fame.^ 

But  the  Athenians  would  not  leave  him  alone.  Alexander 
died  (323).  His  enemies  took  the  lead  at  Athens.  These  men 
looked  upon  Aristotle,  who  had  been  the  instructor  of  the 
Conqueror,  with   unmixed  aversion.      There  had  never  been 

*  The  high  Idea  Aristotle  entertained  of  education  is  evident  from  the  following  apoph- 
thegm : — Being  asked  "Iu  what  the  educated  differed  from  the  uneducated,'' he  said,  "  As 
mnofa  as  the  Living  from  the  dead."  Several  good  sayings  are  recorded  of  linn.  "  What  grow  b 
old  soon  f"  he  answered,  "  Gratitude."  "What  is  hope?"  "The  dream  of  one  awakened." 
A  man  boasted  thai  he  was  from  a  great  oity.  "No!  this."  he  replied,  "  should  one  look  to,  hut 
who  was  worthy  of  a  great  country."    "Some  men  lived  so  parsimoniously  as  If  they  were  to 

live  for  ever,  Whilst   others  spent,  as   if   they    Were"    to    die    immediately."     Beiug  blamed  for 

relieving  an  unworthy  obieel  he  said— "It  Is  not  to  the  man  [gave,  hut  to  mankind."  {Of. 
Hampden's  FatJurt of  Qreek  Pkilotopky, p.  12.) 

t  And  Diogenes  Laertius  shall  give  the  reason: — "Ubl  vero  Alexandra  lustituendo  satis 
visns  osl  Davasae  operam,  oommendato  illi  ooguato  Calllathene  Olynthio,  Atbenas  concessit. 
Bum  audacius quam  pai  erat,  alloquentem  regem,  et  mininie  illi  obsequentem,  ab  ipso  Lncre- 
pitum  adaerunl  versa, 

•Qttalia  ml  loqneris,  vereor  sis  nate  snperstes.' 

quod  et  factum  est    Ramque  Hermoiao  in  Alexandrum  Insidiarnm  soeius  fuisee  depreb* 
oavea  ferrea  eircumduoi,  pesdore  atque  squalore  oblitus,  leonl  poatremo  objectus  est,  sicque 

excessit  e  vita."    (  Vvl.  II..  Lib.  v.,  caV.  I.,  n.  ti,  p.  AM— lt>:>. ) 

%  Lewes  gives  an  animated  Sketch  of  the  school   of  Aristotle    at  the  Lveeiini.      (Be* 
Aristotle,  i  14,  p.  15.) 

("Bnimvero  Aristoteles  Atbenas  profectua,  earn  illio  tredeclm  annk  doenteaet,  scam  la 
Chalcidem  concessit,  quod  ab  Burymedonte  sacronun  antistite  Impietatis  accusatmt 
nt  Phavorinus  ail  In  Omnimoda  Historia,  a  Demopbilo,  quod  hymnum  in  earn,  quem  pnsdixi- 
iuus.  Hermiam  seripserlt,  quodque  hoe  epigramma  statute,  qua  in  Delpbia  est,  inenli  earaverit: 
■  [mplus  hune  quondam  Peraarum  morte  t>  rasnua 

Mtihtavit,  violans  j usque  oefaaqne  virum. 
Nam  oeque  oollata  oppressil  certamine,  verum 
Enaidiose  hominis  usiu  amicitta 

(Diogenes  Laertiua,  lol.  II..  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  /.,  n.  7,  p.  465 — 166.) 
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much  difficulty  at  Athens  in  getting  rid  of  a  philosopher. 
Besides,  Aristotle  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  two,  if  not  three,  Macedonian  kings.  A  direct  charge 
was  made  against  him  before  the  Areopagus  of  having  paid 
divine  honours  to  Hermias  and  Pythias.  Aristotle  had  heard 
too  much  of  the  fate  of  Socrates  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  a  trial. 
He  fled  to  Chalcis,  saying  to  his  friends  that  "  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  committing  a 
crime  against  philosophy." 

The  Stagyrite  never  lifted  up  his  head  again.  Intense  brain 
work,*  and  a  weak  constitution,  added  to  the  grief  occasioned 
by  the  ill-usage  of  his  enemies,  brought  him  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  He  was  stripped  of  all  his  honours ;  even  the  privilege 
of  being  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  taken  from  him.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  him  Some  say  he  died  of  vexa- 
tion because  he  was  foiled  in  an  experiment ;  others,  that  he 
committed  suicide  by  drinking  aconite.  However  it  may  have 
been,  he  departed  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  322).f 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  great  Father  of  the  Peripatetic 
school ;  as  great  a  contrast  to  Plato  in  his  life,  as  he  was  in  his 
bias  in  philosophy.  Whilst  the  mind  is  borne  towards  Plato 
with  spontaneous  sympathy,  there  is  something  in  the  very 
appearance  of  Aristotle,  in  his  sneering  loquacity  and  want  of 
reverence,  in  his  impurity  and  (if  the  word  may  be  pardoned 
for  its  aptness)  in  his  snobbishness,  which,  in  spite  of  his  trans- 
cendent intellectual  gifts,  leaves  an  impleading  impression  on 
the  mind.J  Plato  was  great  as  a  man  ;  Aristotle  was  great  as 
an  intelligence.  The  more  we  know  of  Plato  the  more  we  love 
him  ;  the  more  we  know  of  Aristotle  the  less  we  love  him  :  the 
more  intimate  our  acquaintance  with  Plato's  works,  the  less 
scientific  they  appear  ;  the  more  we  study  Aristotle's,  the  more 
profoundly  we  are  impressed  with  their  accuracy  and  depth. 
It  was  the  moral  elevation  of  Plato,  and  the  spirituality  of  his 
temper,  which  gained  him* so  immense  a  sway;  it  was  the 
intellectual  sagacity  and  logical  force  of  Aristotle  which  have 


*  How  indomitable  his  energy  was  for  wa>rk  is  <-l«-:ir  from  the  following :— "  Quidain  iitrem 
calentis  olei  ■tomaeho  ilium  imponere  eoaaneTiaM  fcradnnt,  el  otun  m  m  quieaeeudam  com- 
ponent, anam  spliaiam  ti'imre  in  111:11111  pclvi  subject;!,  a-n  COUSiliO  ul  emu  <■  durniieiit  is  111:11111 
spluera  jerea  in  subditnm  vas  incidisset,  sono  illius  experglaoeretur."  (Diogenea  Laertina,  (.-/. 
II. ,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  10,  p.  476.) 

t  "Hie  vero,  lit  ait  Kmiicltis  in  quinto  Ilistiuiaruin,  aeonituiii  bibens,  mortWM  est  Mpimv 
geetmo  a-tiitis  anno.    Idem  vero  ntvrt   Ipsum   Platonl  trigenariuui  Be  in  diaciplinam  dec 

sail  profa-cto  I'allitiH-.  Vixit  cniin  ties  et  MXagiuta  annus:  sept  llUO  decimo  aula  in  atati.s  anno 
Platonem  aodiie  «<ipit ."'     (Diogenea  f<acrlius,  ( HI.  II.,  I.H>.  l\,  a",i/>.  /.,  u.  7.//.   I 

%  Hate  an-  some  more  points  of  eontiasl  between  I'latai  anal  I  lie  HtBCJ  1  il»'  :— 

"  Plato:  Quia  .intimitis  sui  natura  est  aiurupt  ibilis,  OOmimperetur  alia|iianilo.  ni-i  llrus  emu 
servaret.     Arist. :  .Munilus  Don  em  nimpaia-t  ur:   Deque  Da  us  eum  aervat,  »ed  ccell  mot  us. 

Plato:    Ileus  est  supra  amine  a> ns  et   supra  0111  nam  essa-nl  1:1  in.     Arist.  J    Deua  est  substantia. 

l'lato:   Ileus  est  supra  niiim-in  Iiitalla'ituin.     Arist.:    Ha-ns  est   Int  allectus. 

PlatOt  Ileus  nee  inaivetur.  DM  innvat.  Arist.  j  Hauls  ajUialani  noli  uio\  at  ur,  seal  piiiiiuiu 
eai  lum  movet."     (Launoy,  Dc  Vur.  Arist.  J-'i>rt.,  Tom,  It'.,  Pari  l.,j>.  ll~.) 
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earned  for  him  a  lasting  reputation.  Plato  was  patristic,  Aris- 
totle scholastic.     The  combination  of  the  two — excluding  errors 

and  making  good  defects,  through  the  parallel  light  of  Revela- 
tion— is  to  be  found  pre-eminently  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
1  Lis  "  Angelic"  bias  was  Platonic;  his  school  gifts  were  Aristo- 
telic*  The  keen  intellect  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  the  moral  lofti- 
ness of  Plato,  corrected  and  purified  by  Christianity,  and 
perfected  by  monastic  life,  made  the  Angelical  the  synthetic 
and  analytic  colossus  that  he  was. 

The  broad  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  lies  in  this, 
that  Plato  held  the  world  of  "  forms  "  to  be  the  only  real  world 
whilst  Aristotle  held  the  world  of  sense  to  be  at  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge.  Whilst  Plato,  by  means  of  reminiscence  and 
the  association  of  ideas,  could  recall  before  the  mind  the  whole 
existing  world  of  thought,  Aristotle  required  a  brute  sensation, 
a  phantasm,  and  an  abstraction,  in  order  to  reach  anything  like 
a  mental  process.  He  looks  upon  the  really-existing  archetypes 
of  Plato  as  so  much  poetry  or  metaphor.f  What  his  master 
considered  as  possessing  an  objective  being  of  its  own,  he  taught 
was  the  result  of  mental  action,  and  the  appreciated  relations 
between  one  thing  and  another.  Both  held  in  common  that 
science  was  of  universals,  out  Plato's  universals  were  of  a 
different  texture  from  those  of  Aristotle.  Whilst  Plato  had 
only  to  open  the  eye  of  the  mind  and  look  on  them,  as  it  were, 


*  "  Plato:  Deus  omne  corpus  supereminet.     Arist, :  Deus  in  eo-li  eulmine  sedct. 

Plato:  Deuseal  ab  omni  oorpore  liber.    Arist.:  Deus  primo  orbi  es(  alligatua. 

Plato  :   Dens  universi  provident iam  habet.     Arist.  :  Dens  ;i  ccalo  tantum  expetitur. 

Plato:   Deus  omnia  novit.     A  list. :  Nou  cognoscit  particularia. 

Plato:  Dens mundum regit universum  et  partes  ejus.  Arist.:  Non  Deus,  sed  natura,  casus 
el  fort  una  regnnt  lnundum. 

Plato:  Dens  m  regimiue  niundi  utitur  miuistris,  uiinoribus  Diis.  Arist. :  Deus  neque  regit 
mundum,  neque  ministros  habet. 

Plato:    In  uiuikIo  sunt  d:enioiies.     Arist.:   (* ullibi  hos  agnoseit  da-inones. 

Plato:  Deus  aniinain  universi  prodtixit.  Arist.  :  Deus  non  produxit  animain  ullam  universi, 
sed  <•■  i  1  tmi  tantmn  est,  aniiuatuin  et  astra. 

Plato:  Deus  produxit  anintaiu  huniauain.  Arist. :  Xnima  est  actus  corporis  h.  e.  ex  materia 
edncta. 

Plato:   Anima  liumana  divina  est  qu:edam  t'orina.     Arist. :   Aiiima  est  forma  corporis. 

Plato:  Anima  liumana  est  immortalis.  Arist.  :  It  forma  corporis  anima  est  mortalis.'' 
(Launoy,  Di   Far.  dritt,  Fort.,  Tom.  /('.,  Pan  /../'.  217.) 

t  "Plato:  Anima'  ennnat  us  est  intellect  us.     Arist.:   Intellect  us  de  foris  venit. 

Plato:  Anima  a  oorpore  separatur.    Arist.:  Anima  a  oorpore  non  separator,  quia  eel  ejus 

forma. 

PlatO:  Anima  divino  atllatur  spiritu  et  futura  pra-nuntiat.  Arist.:  Anima  luunorc  niclau- 
cliolieo  pradicit. 

PlatO  :   llominis  fclicitas  est.  quando  Deo  tit  similis.     Arist.  :   Homo  bonis  fortunis  tit  beatus. 

Plato:  llominis  fclicitas  a  Deo  venit.  Arist. :  Homo  ex  suis  bonis  aetiouibus  et  buo 
arbitrio  tit  felix. 

I   Plato:   Densest  precaudus,  ut  nos  beatos  eftlciat.    Arist.:  Deus  particularia  11011  intelligit, 
ergo  non  precaudus. 

Plato:   Veniet    lininii  qui  nos  Deitm    pieeari    doceat.     Hie  Christum  inuuit.     Arist.:   PreOOS 

omnee  frustranese,  quia  Deus  non  IntelllgM  partienlM  1.1. 

Plato:  Bonus  vir  Deo  semper  chains.  Arist.:  Particularia  Deus  non  intelligit,  nee  pie.,.-, 
audit,  ncc  hominem  nllnm  amat. 

Plato:  Vir  bonus  post  mortem  Deo  fruetur.    Arist.:  Post  mortem  nulla  TOlnptas. 

Plato:  Anima-  post  mortem  pnrgantnr.    Arist.:  Anima)  in  oorpore  perennt 

PlatO:  Aniline  nialorum  post  niortem  punas  dabunt.     Arist.:   Anima-  in  corpore  pereunt 
Plato:   Homines  mortui  resurgent.     Arist. :   A  privations  ad  liabituin  non  tit  regreM 

Plato:  Boimb aninus beatnm looum  poesidebnnt.    Arist.:  HnUuseal  talis  locus. 

Plato:  Kt  OOTpOS  el  anima-  nialorum  in  inferno  criiciahuntur.  Arist.:  Nil  tale  novit.* 
(Launov.  JV  Par.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  IV..  Vars  /.,  p.  218.) 
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spread  out  ready-made  before  him,  the  Stagy  rite  arrived  at 
them  through  the  activity  of  the  thinking  principle  itself.  Sensa- 
tions give  the  particulars  or  individuals  ;  memory  can  summon 
many  individuals  before  the  mind  ;  and  the  action  of  the 
inductive  process  upon  these,  results  in  general  notions  or  ideas  ; 
one  thing  can  now  be  predicated  of  many  individuals.* 

Such  was  the  antagonistic  difference  between  these  two 
philosophers.  Plato  treats  the  Stagyrite's  ground-principle, 
the  apprehensions  of  sense,  as  deception ;  and  the  Stagy  rite 
looks  upon  his  master's  fundamental  axiom  as  no  better  than  a 
philosophical  romance.  Natural  science  was  the  Stagyrite's 
delight ;  experiments  on  the  animal  creation  had  a  special  charm 
for  him.f  He  loved  investigation.  Analysis  was  his  strongest 
point.  He  savoured  more  of  the  modern  man  of  science  than 
any  other  writer  of  antiquity.  For  an  ancient  he  was  cautious, 
accurate,  and  excessively  objective.  He  saw  the  value  of 
phenomena  and  facts,  almost  as  clearly  as  Bacon  did.  His 
philosophy  found  more  pleasure  in  discussing  things,  than  the 
abstract  notions  which  represented  them  ;  and  though  at  times 
he  may  have  forgotten,  as  he  assuredly  did  forget, that  creations 
and  combinations  of  the  mind's  activity  are  not  necessarily 
accurate  expressions  of  objective  truth,  still  he,  more  than  any 
other  thinker  of  the  Pagan  schools,  saw  the  marked  difference 
between  the  world  of  notions  and  the  tangible  facts  of  life.) 

As  long  as  Aristotle  confined  himself  to  secular  philosophy, 
he  excelled  the  master  of  the  Academy  ;  but  where  any  religious 
bias  is  concerned,  Plato  far  surpasses  him.  Though  Plato's 
theory  of  ideas  is  wrong,  still  it  points  in  a  more  theological 
direction  than  almost  any  of  the  speculations  of  the  Stagyrite. 
If  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Church, 
the  theologic  tendency  of  Plato  has  been  of  no  less  service  to 


*  Ritter  gives  an  eloquent  summary  of  Aristotle's  teaching  in  liis  GttcMcKU  (Dritkr  TMl, 
Fiiii/i's  EspuM,  /'•  390  W);  -"  Br  meint  /.war."  be  says,  '•  des  fifensoh  sel  eta  gar  gerlugea  and 
durftiges  Wesen,  aber  er  nndet  sein  Lebeu  oocli  burner  lebenswerth  nnd  dahin  int  seta  Ntreben 
gerieiitet.  <las.s  ©r  ea  wahrhaft  lebe,  utebt  naoli  elteln  [dealen  vergebens  siHi  abmtlhend,  son- 
dern  'in-  wiikii.-hk.it  mit  regstet  Tbatigkeit  cruiviiviid.-'    (/.<»•.  at.  t>.  :iy:t.) 

t  Though  freely  oorrecttag  htan,  Bacon,  la  in-  Nomm  Orgasms*, qnotos  the  Stagyrite  with 
approbation  respecting  his  view  regarding  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  corruption, 
Generally  Bacon  is  very  harsh  with  this  philosopher,  thongh  not  so  severe  as  he  is  \sith  Plato. 

(See  The  Works  of  JVsmoIl  Huron,  Xmiim  < feym*n*».  Lih.  II..  ^  35,  p.  247.  London,  MDOCLIII. 
/■/  intnlfor  A.  Millar,  in  the  strand.)  He  calls  Plato  "  Carlllator  urbanus,  tumidns  porta.  Theo- 
logna  meats  captus."    (Op.  Citat.  Impetus  Fhilosophici,  Cap.  II,, p.  512.) 

t  "  Wjihrend   Platon    die  BsfafaraSgOB   hrsondrrs    fiber   die    Natiu.    das    NotbwettdlgS    nnd 

Besondere  in  den  Brscbeinnngen  rernacMlastgt,  sir  onr  uebenbei  una  wle  eiue  oicht  nugebil- 
dots  Brbolung  betrelbt,  dagegen  in  die  [deals  des  Guten  nnd  des  Schftnen  sich  vertiefl  1st 
Aristoteles  gani  daranf  bedaeht,  sins  Jeds  Brkenntnlsa  der  Bberslnuliehen  Porn  ana  der 
b«asondersteo  Brfabrnng  beranssnsebSpfen.  Dean  lam  let  die  Vernunfl  fflx  den  Uenscben 
nlchl  tt was  DrsprnngUebes,  sondern  sis  bfldet  sieii  erst  ans  deai  Nothwendigen,  am  dem 
natnrlichen  Weruen  bereaa,  bleibt  ancb  knuaer  mit  diesem  In  Verbindung,  »n  dasa  In  der  wira> 
lichen  Thatigkeit,  In  der  Bnergie  des  vernhnftigen  Lebens  die  VoUendung  nnd  der  wabre 
Gegenstand  der  Wlescaschaft  an  anehen  1st.  Dless  Binsiohl  bildet  den  wssenthchen  Portschritt, 
welchen  As  Philosophle  dea  Aristoteles  beseichiiet."  (Bitter,  Qetchichte  der  JPMlotopkU  alter 
Ziil,  Jjrittcr  Tim/,  Airnt,  n  ihenscrte  Aufluy  .  i'mutis  Kupitrl,  p.  MB.) 
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her.*     If  the  Peripatetic  logic,  form,  and  nomenclature  brought 

about  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  theologic  teaching,  the 
soaring  tendencies  of  Plato  have  scarcely  been  less  useful  I u. 
pointing  out  a  method  of  grasping  the  scibile  as  a  whole,  and 
of  looking  on  it  in  its  integrity.  If  the  Angelical  was  Indebted 
to  Aristotle  for  suggestions  in  analysis,  he  was  equally  behol- 
den to  Plato  for  synthetical  suggestions.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  conception  of  the  entire  plan  of  the  Summa  Thedlogica 
was  partly  the  result  of  Platonic  influence,  whilst  the  mechani- 
cal framework  in  which  each  part  is  fixed  manifests  unmistak- 
able signs  of  the  Socratic  and  Aristotelic  mind.  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle — each  in  his  measure  continues  still  to  act  upon  the 
world  of  thought.!  The  intellectual  honesty  of  the  first,  and  the 
creative  and  speculative  gifts  of  the  second,  and  the  critical 
endowments  of  the  third,  have  left  a  mark  which  can  never  be 
expunged. 

Take  two  cardinal  points  which  have  an  immediate  bearing 
on  religion,  and  upon  which  both  Plato  and  his  disciple  have 
boldly  spoken  out,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  which  possessed 
the  sounder  theologic  instinct :  I  refer  to  their  teachings  on  God 
aud  on  the  soul. 

"  Plato's  god  is  an  intelligent  power,  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  at  work 
in  it,  forming,  ordering,  and  sustaining  it. "J 

Aristotle's  god 

"  Cannot  descend  to  particular  beings,  is  unable  to  change  the  object  of  his 
conceptions,  or  think  anything  discursively  without  falling  into  the  hands  of 
change,  and  without  changing  from  better  to  worse.  He  also  really  influ- 
ences the  world  unconsciously,  as  the  magnet  does  the  iron  ;  and  his  action  on 

*  I  need  simply  refer  the  reader  to  Busebins1  important  work,  the  PrmparaHo  KvamgeUtm,  to 
show  how  strangely  tin-  teachings  of  the  threat  philosopher  anil  those  of  the  people  of  God 
harmonised.  See  for  example  tin-  Eleventh  Book  (p.  H42 — 948;  Patroiog.  Cfrac,  VoX  XXI.)  Such 
chapters  as  (I.)  Platonis  philosophiam,  lit  iis,  qua  omnium  maxitne  neoessaria  sunt,  cum  ilia 
Hebrasorum  convcnire.  p.  tut; ;  fix.)  !>••  Bnte,  ex  Hosts  Platoiiisque  doctrina,  p.  867;  fXIV.)  he 
secundo  Hebrssorum  Platonisqne  principio,  p.  883j  (XXlll.)  De  Platonicis  ideis,  p.  907;  fXX  ii.j 
De  adversariis  naturis,  HebrsBoruia  Platonisqne  doctrina,  p.  915;  f XXVII.  1  De  auinue  Ininior- 
talitatc  c\  Hebroeorum  Platonisqne  doctrina,  p.  M8j  fXXXVJU.)  Dejudicio,  quod  mortem 
excipiat,  Platoneni  Hebneis  af&nia  seiisisse,  p.  Ma  Bee  also  the  twelfth  Book  o*.  848—1068.) 
Bee  the  fifty-two  chapters  of  this  hook,  all  bearing  in  the  same  direction,  showing  how  enri- 

Onsly  Plato's  teachings,  In  many  points,  harmonize  with  tin-  duct  lines  of  the  chosen  people. 

t  Though  the  ureat  revival  in  favour  of  Plato  in  Italy  (1438)  was  carried  to  excess,  it  cannot 
he  denied  that  many  greal  truths  were  elicited  with  respect  to  the  harmony  of  many  Platonic 
doctrines  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  See  for  a  good  exposition  of  this  Cardinal  lies- 
sarion's  work,  intitled  "  Bessorionfo Cardinali* NtoaeiU ei  Pctfriarcha  CorutantinopottUmi  m  Calnm- 
niatorem  Platoni*  Ltbri  Quatuor :  VenetUt,  latr.t."  Then  comes  Ifarsilius  Flclnos  (whom  Lei  bolts 
calls  •  Bessariouis  in  affecta  erga  Platonem  lucres'),  who  wrote  ftastor- 

taUtate videlicet Anim6r%im ae  JStema Felicitate, Libri  XVIII.  See  Buhle's  GeeckichU  aer  mueren 
Philoaophie,  Bd.  11. ,  p.  171— :i22.  OStUngen,  1800.  fQf,  Werner's  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aqakut, 
sDritfer  Bemd,  ZweUe*  Buck,  p.  4<h>.) 

t"  Plato  held  the  Bnprekne  Good,  Ot  Uod,  to  he  unfathomahle  in  his  real  nature.  •  It  is 
hard.'  he  said,  'to  Investigate  and  find  the  Kramer  and  Father  of  the  Universe:  and  if  one  did 
tind  him,  it  were  Impossible  to  express  him  in  terms  comprehensible  by  all.'  (Tim.  p.  88.)  Por 
even  thongh  man  is  capable  of  a  perfect  comprehension  of  all  other  ideas,  still  God  reniaiue 
above  these,  and  higher  yel  above  the  world  and  all  that  is  created"  .  .  .  "Not- 
withstanding this  polytheistic  mode  of  expression  [calling  the  Ideas  *  eternal  gods'],  these 
IdeaB  are  not  to  be  conceived  as  beside  and  external  to  God.  They  are  rounded  in  God,  and 
God  is  the  all  comprehensive  Idea,  embracing  all  partial  arehetj  pes  iu  an  unii\  ;  and  tin  n 
too  the  visible  world,  which  is  formed  after  this  all-ooraprehensivf  idea,  and  contains  in  Itself 

in  copy  all   single  and    partial    Ideas  is    one  only."     (Dolllnger's    Qmt  Hook  »'.,  $  1, 

p.  30a— ;«>:».) 
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it  is  no  voluntary  action.  If  God  were  to  know  the  world,  he  would  also 
know  the  evil  in  it,  and  therewith  contract  a  contaminating  knowledge  that 
would  debase  the  knower."* 

Regarding  the  soul,  Plato  held  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  proved  it,  in  his  own  way,  in  the  Ph'Jedrus,  the  Syinposium., 
and  the  Phoedo. 

"  According  to  Plato,  the  present  life  is  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  fruit  of 
an  earlier,  but  also  the  germ  of  a  later  life ;  and  as  the  present  fate  of  man  is 
decided  by  his  foregone  life,  so  also  is  his  future  lot  cast  by  his  conduct  now."t 

According  to  the  Stagyrite,  the  bouI  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  understanding  and  the  reason.  The  former  is  a  part 
of  matter,  and  perishes  with  the  individual. 

"  The  really  human  in  the  soul,  that  which  has  come  into  being,  must  also 
pass  away,  the  understanding  even ;  only  the  divine  reason  is  immortal ;  but, 
as  the  memory  belongs  to  the  sensitive  soul,  and  individual  thought  depends 
on  the  understanding  or  passive  twiis  only,  all  self-consciousness  must  cease 
with  death. "J 

With  an  eternal  world,  a  perishable  soul,  and  a  God  who 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  mankind,  Aristotle,  with  all  his 
natural  sagacity,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  advanced  in  "  science," 
makes  more  egregious  failures  in  his  theological  attempts,  and 
is  more  completely  pagan,  than  the  creative  Plato,  who  taught 
some  kind  of  future  bliss,  who  admitted  a  world-maker,  and  a 
Providence  ;  and  who,  though  he  believed  in  an  eternal  "  hyle  " 
still  approached  much  nearer  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation 
out  of  nothing,  than  did  his  stricter  and  more  scientific  disciple.^ 
After  all,  the  mystic  intuition  of  the  monk  did  more  here  than 
the  scientific  analysis  and  method  of  the  sensual  man  of  the 
world. 

.  Now,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Angelical  when  compared 
with  such  giants  as  Plato  and  the  Stagyrite  ? 

What  was  their  common  object  ?  Truth.  In  none  of  them  are 
truths  of  the  intellectual,  the  divine,  and  moral  world  sharply 
separated.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  attempt  such  a  division, 
but  he  by  no  means  adheres  to  it  in  every  case.     So  theSu?/u//a 


*  Dollinger's  Oentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  $  1,  p.  335. 

t  DeUfaSfe**S  Oentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  §  1,  p.  319. 

t  Dollinger's  Gentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  $  1,  p.  Ml 

i  "Aristotle  lias  not  troubled  himself  with  questions  on  God's  goodness,  just  ice.  freedom, 
and  relation  to  good  and  evil  in  tin-  world,  lor  the  most  part  they  ha\e  no  significance  tor  him. 
His  God  is  not  a  really  persona]  one,  or  is  only  an  imperfect  personality,  lie  never  comes  out* 
Of  himself,  out  of  his  eternal  lepi.se.  to  enel -l/.e.  Mi-  is  hut  the  term  and  end  of  the  world's 
aspiration;   not  the  active  eause  ot   the  world;   on   the  contrary,  complete   repose    is    ner. 

for  God,  as  well  for  his  dignity's  sake  m  lot  his  bHssfulness ;  lor  every  action  n] the  world 

would  he  a  toil  to  him,  even  though  he  held  it  in  his  hand."    (Ddllinger,  QtHtUt  and  ./<»•.  Fot 

/../.'".-A    I'.,  £    1,  /i.  :;;«>.)     Hut    see    how    the    Angelical    explains    the    Btagyrite    in    an    orthodox 

sense:— "Consiaerandam  est   autem  qnod  Phllosophns    tntendit   osteudere,  quod   Deua  uou 

tntelliglt  aliud,  sed    seipsum,  inuiiantum    intellect  um    est    perfect  io   intelligent  is,  el    ejus,  ouod 

est  intelligere.    Manifestnm  esl  autem  qnod  nihil  aliud  ski   potest    Intelligl  ■   Deo,  qnod  nil 

perfect  io  intellect  us  ejus.  Ncc  tamen  .sci(  uit  ur  i|  nod  omnia  alia  a  se  >ini  ei  innola:  nam  intelli- 
irendo  w,  Intelllgit  omnia  alia."  (Comment,  in  XII.  Libroa  Metuphysicrmn,  lAb.  ML.  Lot.  XL. 
p.  049,  Vol.  XX.      Ed.  l;inn.) 
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Theologica  treats,  without  strict  discrimination,  of  truths  in  the 
natural,  the  moral,  and  the  divine  order.* 

Did  8.  Thomas  outshine  Plato  in  his  synthetical  endowments  ? 
Compare  the  Sunmia,  as  a  conception,  with  the  Dialogues.^ 
Did  Aristotle  exceed  the  Angelical  in  his  analytic  gifts  ?  Com- 
pare the  Topics  with  the  Saint's  teaching  De  Veritate,  or  with 
his  treatment  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Stagyrite  surpassed  him.  How 
is  it  then  that  the  Angelical  grasps  the  whole  form  of  truth, 
whilst  the  other  two  have  simply  seized  fragments  mixed  with 
error?  Because  he  who  scrutinizes  the  heavens  with  a  glass 
sees  further  and  more  clearly  than  another  equal  to  him  in 
natural  sight,  but  unassisted  by  an  instrument;  I  whilst  the 
former  silently  contemplates  the  object  which  displays  itself 
steadily  before  him,  the  other  may  be  searching  about  for  it  in 
vain.  It  was  in  this  that  the  Angelical  had  a  sovereign  advan- 
tage over  the  fathers  of  Grecian  thought :  he  was  master  of  the 
Divine  revelation  and  tradition  of  the  Church.^  He  firmly 
grasped  that  Truth  which  Plato  was  sweeping  the  heavens  to 
find,  and  which  the  Stagy  rite  analyzed  the  world  of  sense  to 
meet :  a  truth,  indeed,  or  body  of  doctrine,  which  they  in  their 
wildest  moments  did  not  "  dream  of  in  their  philosophy,"  so 
utterly  did  it  escape  their  keenest  observation.] 

Revelation  and  tradition,  whilst  they  have  to  do  directly  with 


*  Of  course  in  such  a  work  as  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  <lo  much  more  than  point  out 
the  Leading  features  of  the  Bumma  Theologica.    To  enter  minutely  into  particulars,  ami  analyse 

the  entire  work,  would  lake  almost  as  much  space  as  the  work  itself:  tor  tin-  9wmm  is  written 
with  that  rigid  conciseness  that  hardly  anything  could  be  left  out.  Like  Cut  Stones  iu  a  care- 
fully-built temple,  the  one  lies  upon  and  tits  into  the.  Other  so  nicely,  that  were  one  omit  ted. 
the  rest  would  be  thrown  out  of  place.  If  the  form  repeats  itself,  the  principles  which  are 
thrown  into  the  form  ate  not  identical,  though  most  strictly  related  to  each  Other.  No  work 
has  ever  been  written  containing  in  so  short  a  space  such  richness  of  principle,  such  variety 
of  argument  and  objection,  or  such  a  compact  accumulation  of  philosophical  and  religious 
truth. 

t  As  has  been  said,  no  contrast  could  lie  greater  than  the  style  of  the  Sum  ma  and  of  the 
Dialogues.  They  seem  to  point  out  two  men  as  different  in  cast  of  mind  as  possibly  could  lie. 
But  such,  after  all.  is  not  the  case.  The  style  of  the  works  indeed  oilers  a  great  contrast,  but 
the  Angelical  was  not  writing  himsrlf.  he  was  writing  in  the  rigid  forms  of  scholastic  science. 
A  man  who  can  write  a  hook  on  algebra  or  geometry,  and  is  strictly  scientific,  may.  lor  all  that, 
be  gifted  with  an  overflow  of  the  richest  imagination,  may  be  a  creature  of  the  deepest 
en iot  ions,  a  genius  of  the  highest  type,  and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  of  mind  which  go  to 
to  make  a  great  prose  poet.  Bo  with  the  Angelical.  His  commentary  on  Job  shows  bis 
dramatic  power;  his  poems  speak  of  a  fund  of  deepest  sympathy;  his  ecstatic  tendency 
towards  contemplation,  Whiob  was  his  real  lite,  shows,  not  the  scholastic,  but  what  we  are  mis- 
dealing with,  the  mini,  and  that  man  was  essentially  Platonic. 

t '  Bat  autcm  in  his,  quae  de  Deo  confitemur,  duplex  veritatis  modus.    Quedam  namque 

vera  sunt  de  Deo,  qua  otniieiu  facultatcm   huinana'  ratiouis  exeedunt,  ut  Deum  esse  triuum  et 

unum.    Qiuedam  vero  sunt,  ad  qua  etlam  ratio  naturalia  pertingere  potest,  stent  est  Deum 

esse.  Deum  esse  unum.  et  alia  hu.jusmodi  ;  qua-  etiani  philosophi  demonstrative  de  Deo  pro- 
baverunt.  ducti  nattiralis  lumine  ratiouis.  Quid  autem  sint  aliqua  intelligibilium  di vinoruiu. 
qua  liuman.e  ratiouis  pciiitus   excedant   ingenium,  evidentissinic  apparet."     (<:,,, ir<t    QtntiUs. 

Lib.  /.,  Cap.  in.,  p.  2,  Pol  v.) 

(Howbadlj  off  those  were  who  did  not  possess  the  Revelation  is  shown  by  analogy: — 
"  Idem  manifesto  apparel  ex  defect u,  quern  in  rebus  ooguoeenndis  qnotidie  experiuiur.  Rerum 
enim  sensibiliiim  pluriinas  proprietatea  ignoramus,  carumqiie  proprietatum,  quas  sensu  appro- 
hendimna,  rationem  perfeote  in  ptnribua  Invenire  mm  poaaumua.  Multo  Igitnr  auiplius  iliiua 
excellentissiina' substantia',  transcendent  is.  omnia  intelligibilia  hiimana  ratio  investigate  non 
sntlieit.  Mnio  etiam  r.onsonat  dictum  Philosophi,  qui  assent,  quod  inttlUet\ 
ad  prima  entium.  qua  sunt  mmnHfettittima  in  natura,  ti 
2.  tu-t.  oomm.  l.)"    (Contra  QentUet,  Lib.  /..  ''"/'.  in.,  p.  :;,  Pol  v.j 

||  OOHtra  OaUiUs,  Lib.  I..  Cap.  r..  p.  4.  rvi.  v. 
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faith,  morality,  and  the  salvation  of  man's  soul,  indirectly  throw 
a  broad  and  steady  ray  upon  many  fundamental  positions  of 
human  philosophy.  They  not  only  illuminate  the  heavens,  but 
they  also  cast  their  beams  upon  the  earth.  Many  truths,  even 
of  the  Old  Covenant  revelation,  were  as  shining  light,  if  not 
guiding  immediately  to  philosophic  truth,  at  all  events  warning 
from  philosophic  error.*  The  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  giving 
of  the  New  Law,  multiplied  the  brightness.  Our  Lord  not 
merely  redeemed  man,  and  became  his  Mod.^1,  but  He  threw  the 
light  of  His  humanity  on  deep  problems  of  natural  truth.  He 
rescued  man,  not  alone  from  hell,  but  from  annihilation  through 
false  philosophy :  He,  in  a  way,  saved  the  very  earth  itself, 
and  defended  the  doctrine  of  substantial  being.  How  was  this 
accomplished  ?  By  the  Word  becoming  man.  Immediately 
Christ  took  flesh,  humanity  fell  under  the  protection  of  the 
infallible  exponent  of  revelation.  Heretics  attacked  the  flesh; 
the  will,  the  intellect,  the  real  existence  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
unerring  authority  had  to  define  these  human  attributes.  He 
lives  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  and  is  assailed  again;  the 
Voice  clear  and  unwavering  speaks  once  more,  and  such  words 
as  "  substance,"  "  accidents,"  "  taste,"  "  space,"  and  "  form," 
receive  an  illumination,  and  philosophy  receives  a  help.f  In 
fact,  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation  is  so  mixed  up  with  man 
and  with  the  world,  that  philosophy  cannot  go  far  wrong  when 
she  does  not  contradict  the  Church's  teaching.  In  so  far  forth  as 
a  man  admits  a  revelation,  to  that  extent  he  accords  to  8. 
Thomas  an  advantage  over  the  philosophers  of  pagan  times. 

Bacon  says  that  if  we  would  grasp  and  understand  any  par- 
ticular science,  we  should  not  "  stand  on  the  level  with  it,  but 
climb  up,  as  it  were,  into  the  watch-tower  of  some  other 
science,"  and  thus  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take  in  all 
its  parts.J    The  difficulty  is  to  find   a  tower.     The  Angelical 


*  Then  the  intimate  connection  l'tt  with  right-doing  and  right-knowing  points  in  the  mime 
direction.  Surely  revelation  from  without,  and  grace  working  within  the  mind,  euuiiot  luit. 
impress  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  steadier,  stronger,  and  clearer,  even  in  the  Investigation 
of  truth  which  conies  within  the  range  of  the  natural  reason.  If  the  mind  is  comforted  in  tta 
weakness,  and  instructed  in  its  ignorance,  the  result  must  effect  its  cut  ire  act  ion  beneficially. 
Snare/,  ■peak*  very  clearly  of  the  help  of  KNMM  lor  act  ion  :—  •'  lia-c  necessitas  (gratia) )  non  pro- 
venit  c\  physica  el  ahsoluta  liheri  athitrii  impotentia,  seel  ex  mnrali,  qua  Ml  dehilitas  inlcllcc- 
tus  et  voluntatis  ad  const  a  liter  operandii  in  Immediate  ortu  OX  voluntatis  intirmitate,  intellect  us 
IgnOtBUtta,  quia  apnetitus  vehementer  propendet  ad  seiiMhilia.  qiUB  scusihiis  prnpinqiia  et  pro* 
portiouata  fortius ilium    movent,   et    quia   int  elleet  us  larde,  remis.se  et  vi\  SOSeqtlitur  rationed 

superiorea."    (Disputat.  2'heoioy.,  Zbm.  /..  TraeL  u..  i.Hi.  u.,  cap.  XV.,tQa.) 

t  Without   going  tO  the  Stmma.    it    is  sufficient    tO  recall   I •    few    of  the   chapters    in   the. 

Contra  Gentilea  to  be  convinced  how  great  an  illumination,  even  In  the  natural  order,  tin  im  .  i  - 

nation  of  Christ  brought  about     For  instance,  Cap.  XXVIII..  De  errore  Pholtnl  CirCS  Incarna- 
tioiiem  :   Cap,    .V.V/.V.,   l>c   errore   Mniiicha-nriim   circa   Incariiat  ionem  ;    ''"/>.     AAA.     De    crmro 

Valentin!  circa  [ncarnatlonem;  Cap.  XXXI.,  i>e  enure  apolliuaris  circs  corpus  Christi;  <'«i>. 
AAA//.,  De  errore  Aril  et  Apolunarls  circa  animam  Christ):  Cap.  \  \\iii..  De  errore  Apollin< 
aris  (lieentis  animani  ratioualem  non  fuisse  in  Christo,  et  de  errore  Origenis  dlcentis animam 
Christi ante mundnm fnlase creatam ;  Cap. XXXV., Contra errorem  Butycnetis;  Cap.  v\  \  i  // . 
Contra  eos  qui  dlTernnt  ex anima et  corpore  non  esse  altquld  unum  coustitutum  In  Christo; 
Cap.  XXX v III.,  Contra  cos  qui  ponunt duos  bvpostaaes  rel  duo  supposita  lu  una  persona 
Christi.  (See  Contra  Gentiles,  lib.  IV..  De  tnem-naAom  /»".  p.  324— :t:u>,  \'<,i.  v.) 
X  Bacon,  De  Aug.  ScienL.  Works  Vol.  I.,  p.  HiO.    Ed.  1857. 
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possessed  a  high  and  mighty  one — the  great  science  of  theology, 
built  upon  the  infallible  Word  of  God,  and  established  by  a 
Voice  of  faultless  truth.*  Besides  this,  lie  had  the  benefit  of 
the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  multifarious 
experiences  of  the  middle  age.  The  Church  and  the  Fathers, 
as  well  as  the  philosophers,  had  taught,  preaehed,  and  explored, 
in  their  own  place,  the  various  elements  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge,!  and  of  these  he  could  and  did  take  full  advantage. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  the  draw  is 
of  water  "  of  the  Angelical.  He  simply  made  use  of  them.  He 
took  their  truth,  and  dropped  their  error.  As  revelation  cor- 
rects the  vagaries  of  sense,  and  permits  all  sciences  To  serve 
her,  but  will  suffer  none  to  cross  her  path — so  with  the  Angeli- 
cal. He  followed  Plato  and  Aristotle  where  they  did  not  clash 
with  the  Church,  and  so  far  forth  as  they  were  useful  servants 
to  the  higher  science  ;  but  he  parts  company  with  them  without 
remorse  when  they  swerve  from  the  right  line  of  supernatural 
revelation.  He  was  never  puzzled  by  them,  or  at  a  loss ;  he 
saw  his  way  clearly.  He  possessed  a  guide  and  an  illumina- 
tion which  made  him  independent  of  them,  whilst  he  enlisted 
all  the  good  which  they  had  taught  into  his  own  special  ser- 
vice.J  Not  that  Plato,  and  specially  the  Stagyrite,  failed  to 
teach  the  great  scholastic  many  things  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  learnt.  It  might  be  said  that  whilst  Yfe  knew  a  whole 
cosmos  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  he  also  possessed  a  tessera 
veritatis  by  which  to  test  those  things  which  they  appeared  to 
know  better  than  himself.  He  may  have  been  deceived  by 
them  in  some  things,  as  certainly  he  was  in  many  matters  physi- 


*  It  is  a  curious  study  in  human  nature  to  watch  rationalistic  philosophers,  and  those  who 
follow  Oomte,  whilst  they  tirade  against  the  influence  of  dogma,  and  show  themselves  under 
the  Influence  of  it  more  or  less  at  every  strp.  It  is  remarkable  that  men  who  ought  to  he  able 
to  appreciate  the  bearings  Of  certain  cardinal  truths  (such  as  creation,  the  nature  of  evil,  of 
sili,  of  the  human  BOUl,  and  of  eonscieiice)  on  the  tine  happiness  of  man.  and  on  man's  most 
important  actions,  should  prove  themselves  so  strangely  ungrateful  to  that  bright  and  Steady 
light,  which  if  it  dors  not  in  the  iirst  Instance  discover  them,  certainly  lends  to  them  a  most 
serviceable  illumination. 

1  There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about  the  mind  of  the  Angelical  than  its  wide  and 
varied  information  on  all  matters  which  had  to  do  with  theology  and  philosophic  thought!  His 
knowledge  of  the  pre-Socralic  era  is  very  remarkable.  His  masters  of  the  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  is  clearly  seen  in  his  fourteenth  Qpwcttfam,  " De  JSubitantiu  HtparaUa,"  where,  with 
great  clearness  of  perception,  he  draws  out  their  respective  tenets,  compares  them,  shows 

where  they  agree,  and  where  they  are  at  fault.  His  knowledge  id'  the  Fathers  is  most  marvel- 
lous;  yet  not  more  so    than    his    complete  grasp   of  Aristotle's   logic   and    metaphysics,    and   his 

extraordinary  memory  for  Holy  Scripture.    He.  if  any  man.  had  grasped  the  tctoiU  which  went 

before  him  :  he.  If  any  man,  had  gathered  it  into  one.  and  thrown  into  scientific  shape  the  com- 
bined teachings  of  the  highest  natural  and  supernatural  wisdom. 

t  Then  is  no  dOUbt  that  the  >iitt  of  wisdom  which  the  Angelical  DOS  him  a  Ughl 

to  see  the  world  by,  which  the  pagans  did  not  dream  of.     All   his  biographers,  and  the   Po] 
well,  speak  of  his  illumination  through  tin'  grace  of  God.      For  the  wisdom  given  by  the  Spirit  is 

practical  as  well  as  speculative;  he  himself  explains  it  thus: — "Respoudeo  dioendnm,  quod, 

sicnt  AugUStinus  dioit  in  12  de  Trinitate.  cap.  14,  superior  pars  ration! 8  sapieuttsi  depntatnr, 
inferior  antem  scienti;e.  Superior  antcm  ratio,  Ut  ipse  in  eodem  lit).  (Cap.  VII.  in  line),  dicit, 
tntemdit rationibu*  wyemts,  scilicet  divinls,el  oontpieiendU,  t/k  ocmmiOMSis ;  ooospiciendis  qnidem, 
secundum  quod  dlvina  in  selpsis  coutemplatur;  ooiisnlendis  antem.  secundum  quod  per  divtna 
.judical  de humanis aotibus,  perdivlnas  regnlas dirigeus actus  humanos."  (Summa  T)tn,io\fU-a, 
Seounda  Seatndce,  QucuL  XI. l\    Art.  111..  /<.  174,  Vol  TIL) 
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cal,  but  never  in  those  cardinal  truths  which  are  connected  with 
God,  and  with  the  happiness, progress,  and  perfectibility  of  man. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  cite  many  examples  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  superiority,  nor  are  many  necessary.*  The  following, 
which  treats  on  the  theory  of  ideas,  will  bring  several  points  of 
interest  clearly  before  the  mind. 

The  Saint  a'sks,  in  the  Summa  Theologica,  "  Whether  God 
has  the  ideas  of  everything  which  He  knows  ?  " 

"1.  With  regard  to  the  third  Article,  this  is  the  way  of  proceeding.  It 
appeal's  that  God  has  not  in  Himself  the  ideas  of  everything  He  knows.  For 
the  idea  of  evil  is  not  in  God,  else  it  would  follow  that  evil  is  in  God :  but 
evils  are  known  by  God ;  therefore  the  ideas  of  everything  which  God  knows 
are  not  in  God."f 

"2.  Moreover,  God  knows  things  which  neither  are,  nor  have  been,  nor 
shall  be ;  but  there  are  no  ideas  of  these  things,  because  Dionysius  says  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  "  De  Divinis  No minibus"  that  exemplars  [ideas]  are  the 
divine  volitions  by  which  beings  are  individualized  and  produced  :  therefore 
the  ideas  of  everything  which  God  knows  do  not  exist  in  Him." 

"  3.  Moreover,  God  knows  materia  prima  which  cannot  have  its  idea,  since 
it  has  no  form :  therefore  the  same  conclusion  follows."! 

"  4.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  God  not  only  knows  species  but  also  genera, 
and  singulai-s,  and  accidents ;  but  there  are  no  ideas  of  these  according  to  the 
position  taken  up  by  Plato,  who,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  was  the  tii-st  to  bring 
forward  a  theory  of  ideas ;  therefore  God  has  not  the  idea  of  everything 
which  He  knows." 

"  But  on  the  contrary.  Ideas  are  ratios  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  as  is 
evident  from  Augustine ;  but  God  possesses  the  proper  ratios  of  everything 
He  knows  ;  therefore  He  possesses  the  idea  of  everything  He  knows. "$ 

"I  reply,  it  must  be  said  that  as  according  to  Plato  ideas  are  the  principle! 
of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  generation  of  things,  an  idea  in  so  far  forth  as  it 
is  in  the  divine  mind,  possesses  such  a  two-fold  relation.  And  in  so  far  forth 
as  it  is  the  principle  of  the  making  of  things,  it  can  be  called  an  exemplar, 
and  belongs  to  practical  knowledge.     But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principle  of 


*  It  need  not  be  said  that  to  deal  fully,  or  even  adequately,  with  one   branch  of  the  Ang.-li- 
cal's  teaching,  a  large  volume  would  be  required.    Por  Instance,  his  relation*  with  the  Jews 

would   make   one    goodly  hook;    his   treatment    ami  correction  of   the  Magyrite,  another;    his 

action  on  the  Greeks,  a  third;  his  Interpretation  of  the  Fathers,  a  fourth:  bis  scriptural 
method  of  exposition,  ■  fifth,  and  so  <>n.    And  were  the  influence  which   his  teaching   has 

exerted  upon  those  who  succeeded  him  to  he  full  v  tollowed  out  ami  explained,  it  would  he  dilli- 
01111  to  eonline  the  subject-mat  ter  within  the  space  of  a  single  volume.  Werner's  Ihiltir  Band 
of  his  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Geschichte  des  Thomismus,  p.  1 — ii~0,  couveys  some  kind  of 
idea  of  the  vastmss  of  such  a  subject 

*  I'truiu  omnium  qua  eognoseit  Dens,  hint  idea-.    Ad  tertium  sie  proeeditur.    I.  vhietur 

quod  non  omnium  qua  eognoseit   Ileus,  hint  idea' in  ipso.     Mai.  enim   idea  mm  est  in   lien:  i|iiia 

sequeretuT  malum  esse  in  Deo.    Bed  mala  oogneseuntur  a  Deo.    Brgo  non  omnium  qua  eognoa- 

cuiitur  a  Deo,  sunt  ideie."    ( Summa  Theologica,  PmnPrtmu,  fJlMHrf   A  »'..    irt.  Ill,    /..  71,  Pot  /.  / 
t  "  Praterea.  Dens  eognoseit   en  qua'  nee  sunt,  nee   erunt.nee   fucrunt .  lit  supra   dietum  est. 

art.  9,  pra-e.  quasi    Bed  borum  non  sunt  idea-;  quladlcit  Dionysius  (Cap.  4  de  dir.  Nora.,  non 

umltum  remote  ante  tinein).  quod  rremplaria  mint  divines  voluntatis  determinative  it  effectives  rerum. 
Krgo  non  omnium  qua  a  DeO  eoguoseunt  ur,  sunt  idea'  in  ipso. 

Praterea,   Petes  eognoseit    materiam  primam.   qua-  mm   potest   habere   ideain,  cum  nullum 
habeat  forinam.     Krgo  idem  quod  prius."     (L<><:  ('it.,  />.  71 — ~2.) 

t "  Pratera  constat  quod  Deua  sell  non  solum  species,  aed  etiam  s^nera,  et  aianhuia,  at 

accidentia.  Bed  lioruin  non  sunt  idea',  secundum  pnsitionem  I'latouis  qui  primus  ideas  iutro- 
duxit.  ut  dieit  august  inns  (lib.  til),  (finest. ,  qua-st.  It;.)     Non  ergo  omnium  eogiiitorum  a  DeO  sunt 


idete  in  ipso.' 
"  Sea  con 

qua-st.  46,  post  med.)     Sed  omnium  qua'  eognoseit  Dens,  hahet  propria*  ration. -s.      Krgo  omnium 
qu.e    CO{ 

Vol..  J.J 


roe 

"  Sed  contra  ide;e  sunt  ratioues  In  mente  divina  existentes.  nt  per  Atigiistinum  petal  (in  eit. 

iet  propr' 
quie  eognoseit,   habet  ideam."     (Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Prima,  Qmttt.  XV.,  Art.  111.,  p.TZ, 
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knowledge,  it  is  properly  called  a  ratio,  and  can  also  belong"  to  speculative 
science.  Therefore,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  exemplar  it  is  related  to  all 
that  God  has  created  within  a  determinate  time.  Bui  inasmuch  ash  is  the 
principle  of  knowledge,  it  is  related  to  all  things  which  God  knows — though 
they  may  never  be  brought  into  existence  and  to  all  things  which  God 
knows  according  to  their  own  ratio,  and  according  as  they  are  known  by  Him 

in  a  Speculative  manner."* 

**  To  the  first,  therefore,  it,  is  to  be  said  that  evil  is  known  by  God  not  by  its 
own  ratio  but  through  the  ratio  of  good.  And  therefore  there  is  no  "idea  " 
of  evil  in  God,  neither  inasmuch  as  the  idea  is  an  exemplar,  nor  inasmuch  as 

it  is  a  ratio. "t 

"To  the  second  it  is  to  be  said  that  God  has  not  a  practical,  but  only  a 
virtual  knowledge  of  those  things  which  neither  are,  were,  nor  shall  be.  Hence 
with  regard  to  them,  there  is  no  idea  in  God,  in  so  far  forth  as  an  idea  signifies 
an  exemplar,  but  only  in  so  far  forth  as  it  signifies  a  ratio. % 

"To  the  third  it  is  to  be  said,  that,  according  to  some,  Plato  held  that  matter 
was  not  created,  and  therefore  he  did  not  teach  that  there  is  an  idea  of  matter, 
but  that  there  is  a  joint-cause  of  matter.  But  because  we  hold  that  God 
created  matter,  though  not  without  a  form,  matter  has  its  idea  in  God,  but 
not  otherwise  than  as  the  idea  of  something  composite.  For  matter  in  itself 
has  no  being,  neither  is  it  knowable."^ 

"To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said,  that  genera  cannot  have  an  idea  different 
from  that  of  species,  in  so  far  forth  as  the  idea  signifies  the  exemplar:  for  no 
genus  exists  except  in  some  species.  It  is  the  same  with  accidents,  which 
inseparably  accompany  a  subject,  since  they  are  made  together  with  the 
subject.  But  the  accidents  which  are  superadded  to  a  subject  have  a  special 
idea.  Thus  an  arti/an,  in  the  'form'  of  a  house,  includes  all  the  accidents 
which  from  the  beginning  belong  to  a  house.  But  those  which  are  super- 
added after  the  house  has  been  built,  like  pictures  or  anything  else,  he  makes 
according  to  some  other  form.||  But  individuals,  according  to  Plato,  had  no 
idea  belonging  to  them  except  the  idea  of  the  species :  both  because  singulars 
are  individuated  by  matter,  which  he  held  was  uncreated,  as  some  say,  and 
joint-cause  of  the  idea,  and  because  nature  is  only  concerned  with  species, 
and  only  produces  particular  things,  that  in  them  the  species  may  be  preserved. 

*  "Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  cum  ide?e  a  Platonfl  ponercntnr  principle  cojjnitionis  rernm 
el  generatfonia  Ipaarum,  ad  utrumque  m  habet  idea,  proat  in  mente  divina  ponttur.  Kt  aeenn- 
dnm  quod  eat  principium  factionia  rernm,  exemplar  did  potest,  el  ad  praetioam  cognilionem 
pertinet:  secundum  autem  quod  prinoipium  cognoacitivum  est.  proprie  dicitur  ratio,  et  potest 
etlam  ad  aoientiam  Bpeculativam  pertinere.  Secundum  ergo  quod  exemplar  est.  secundum  boe 
as  habel  ad  omnia  quae  a  Deofiunl  secundum  aliquod  tempns:  secundum  vero  quod  prineiplum 
eognoacittvum  eat,  se  habel  ad  omnia  quse  oognoacuntur  a  Deo,  etlarual  nullo  tempore  Ban?  :  et 
ad  omnia  qua)  a  Deo  oognoacuntur  secundum  propriam  rationem,  et  secundum  quod  cog 
enntur  ab  ipso  per  modum  speculationia    (Loe.  at.,  i>.  72.) 

t  '•  Ad  prlmnm  ergo  dicendum,  quod  malum  ooguoaoitnr  a  Deo  non  per  propriam  rationem. 

sed  per  rationem  l>oni  :  et  ideo  malum  non  habel   in   Deo  ideam.  neque  secundum  quod  ld( 

exemplar,  neque  secunduiu  quod  est  ratio."  (.Saiumn  Tkroloyica,  Pars  Prima,  QucuL  X  I'..  Art. 
111..  ,,.-■>.  VOL  I.) 

%  "  Ad  secundum  dicendum.  qnod  eorum  qua-  neque  sunt,  neque  erunt.  neque  t'uerunt.  Dens 

non  habet  praetioam  oognitionem,  nisi  virtute  tantum.  Dude  reapeotu  eorum  oon  eat  idea  In 
Deo  secundum  quod  idea  significal  exemplar,  sed  solum  secundum  quod  signlfioal  vationom." 
(sitmma  Thedogiea,  Pan  Prima.  Qucut.  XV.,  Art  ill.,  p.  12.  I'ol.  I.) 

§  "  Ad  tertium  dicendum,  quod  Plato,  secundum  quoadam,  poanit  materiam  non  eraatam  i  it 

ideo  non   posuit  ideam  esse  materia-  ^<'t\   materia-  eoneaiisain.     Sed  quia  nos  poilimua  materiam 

creatam  a  Deo,  non  tanieu  sine  forma,  habet  qnideni  materia  ideam  in  Deo.  non  tauten  aliam  ab 

idea  composlti;   nam  materia  sec  nudum  se  neque  esse  habet,  neque  OOgUOSCibiliS  Oat."  ( I>>nl>  in. ) 

||  "  Ad  quartuin  dicendum.  quod  genera   non   possnnt   liaber.-   ideam   aliam   ab  idea  Bpeciei, 

secundum  quod  idea  significal  exemplar :  quia  nnmqnam  genua  tit  nisi  in  aliqua  specie  Simili- 
ter etiam  eai  de  aocidentibua  qu«  inaeparabiliter  conoomitantur  snbjeetnm,  quia  ha-<-  atmnl 

ti tint  cum  BUbjectO.  accidentia  autem  qua-  superveniunt  BUbJectO,  specialein  ideam  lial.ent. 
Artifex  enini  per  formam  domna  tacit  omnia  accidentia  qnse  a  principio  eoncomitantnr  domum  ; 

qua'  superveniunt  domui  jam  facta-,  tit  pictura-.  vel  aliquid  aliud.  tacit  per  aliquain  aliam 
formam." 
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But  divine  providence  extends  itself  not  only  to  the  species  but  also  to  singu- 
lars, as  shall  be  proved  below."* 

In  this  Article  Of  the  Summa  Theologica  the  specialty  of  the 
Angelical  can  be  clearly  pointed  out.f  It  would  be  difficult  for 
any  question  to  be  more  abstruse  than  that  which  treats  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  on  this  account  his  gifts 
stand  all  -the  more  prominently  forward.  The  whole  subject  is 
handled  with  a  steadiness  and  security  very  unlike  the  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  men  groping  blindly  about  for  truth.  The  Angel- 
ical does  not  so  much  propound  a  theory  as  state  a  fact.  His  po- 
sition is  sufficiently  elevated,  and  his  instrument  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  to  give  him  perfect  confidence  ;  and  Plato,  as  well  as 
Aristotle,  Algazel,  and  Averroi'S,  are  utilized,  modified,  and  cor- 
rected, on  behalf  of  philosophic  truth  in  its  bearing  on  religion. 

The  form  of  these  Articles — for  they  are  but  repetitions  as  far 
as  frame-work  goes — is  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  In  it 
the  influence  of  Socrates  is  observable.  Clear,  concise,  logical, 
simple,  to  the  point,  there  is  no  room  for  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Sophists.  The  great  reform  which  Socrates  introduced  into 
Athens  was,  by  means  of  language  of  exquisite  precision,  to 
cleanse  the  mind  of  vague  notions,  and  in  their  place  to  introduce 
the  accuracy  of  germane  knowledge,  and  by  the  help  of  error  to 
elicit  truth.:}:  What  are  the  four  first  arguments  in  this  Article 
but  the  misty,  iuaccurate,  or  false  views  of  obtuse  or  sophistical 
enquirers?  What  are  they  but  such  wares  as  the  rhetoricians 
supplied  to  the  youth  of  Athens  when  they  would  teach  them 
how  to  make  "  the  worse  look  like  the  better  part  ?"  And  what 
is  the  luminous  statement  of  the  true  position  which  follows 
them,  together  with  those  four  terse,  incisive  answers,  but  the 
genuine  result  of  a  truly  Socratic  mind  ?    I  do  not  say  that  the 


•  " iiulividiia  vein,  •eonndum  Platonein,  oon  habebani  altam  Ideara  qnam  Ideam  ■ffeetol; 

turn    quia    siiitfularia  iudi\  i<lii:int  in    per   iu:tt.  1  lam.  qiUUD   poneh.it    MM   inerealaui.   tit    <|iii<l;ini 

(licuiit.i't  coucauaam  Idea:  tunt  quia  luteatio  Datura  conalatll  la  ■peelebne,  dm  partlotilarla 
prodneit,  nisi  ut  iii  cis  ipeolM  aalveutur.  Bed  procidentia  divina  dod  solum  m  extendi)  ad 
apeciea.  aed  ad  singularia,  ut  intra  dieetur,  quasst.  M,  art.  X"  (SutHWta  Tkoolofioa,  Pan  t*rtmu, 
(,'mrst.  J  (-..  Art  1U..  i>.  1%,  Vol.  I.) 

t  For  full  Information  on  Aristotle's  view  ut'  I'lato's  teaching  mi  ideas,  and  on  the  a*M  in 
which  the  Angelical  commented  on  him,  aM  Sanott  Tkoma  dqprimatU  in  //  ittotelU  StagirUm  Vom- 
nuntaria,  MettmhyHeonm  Lib.  I.,  Lett  xir..  t>.  TO— Ml.  VoC  III.;  auto  Loot,  at.,  p.  Ml— MOi 
Lett  at/..;;.  MO—MS;  Loot  mil.  ,..  Mt—Mt,  VoL  a  A.  The  knowledge  of  the  Saint  on  1 1><- 
philosophical  theorma  of  tin-  sueleuta  ootnM  oaf  with  great  olearneaa  in  his  ConunentarlM  on 
the  various  works  of  tbe  Btagyrit*-  Leueippus,  Pythagoras,  Parmeuidea,  Auaxagoras,  and 
Plato,  are  to  i><-  met  with  in  the  Plral  Book  of  MekakvoiooiOpp.  s.  FkoouB,  Vol.  XX..  /».  MB— M3); 
and  tin-  keen  appreclatiou  the  Angelical  had  of  their  various  systems  and  merits  abowa  the 
balauoe,  clearness,  and  judicial  ealmneaa  of  ins  mind.  He  appears  to  have  bad  a  divine  gifl  of 
threading  bla  waj  without  any  difficulty  tbrougb  any  lata  rinth,  and  of  finding  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  t lie  most  obaoore  enunciation.    Tnis  can  onlyoe  fully  appreciated  by  itudyinghla  worka 

t  in  his  Prologue  to  tlie  duutma  Thoologiea,  the  Angelical  aayatbal  he  Is  aiming  al  aomething 

in  ue  ii  the  same:—"  Con.sideiavimus  mum  pie  liujiis  duet  rime  no\  it  ios  in  ttaquSSS  di\  ersis  ftoripta 

sum  plarhmum  bnpadirl ;  partlra  qnidem  propter  multiplieationem  Inutilium  qmeationnm,  an le- 
uloruin  et  arguinentorum  :  partuii  etiam  quu  n  qnss  sunt  neoeaaaria  tallbna  ad  sciendum  nun 
tradnntur  aeouudum  ordiueui  discipline,  aed  aecundum  quod  requirebat  librorum  expoaitlo, 
rel  aecundutn  quod  ae  prasbebal  oocaaio  dlapntandl;  partial  qnidem  qnis  aornradem  rreqnena 

re|>etitio  et  t'astidiuin  et  OOnfUSiOnein  neiierahat  in  annuls  audilorum.  Il:ee  IgitOt  et  alia  hujiiH- 
inodi  evilare  st  u.lentes,  tent  alliums  emu  eoulideut  ia  divini  anxilii  M  qua  ail  saeram  doetriiiam 
pertinent  lue\  iter  ae  dilueide  pmaequi,  secundum  quod  materia  patietiir"  (Summa  l'i"nU>jica. 
J'ar*  I'rima,  J'roloywt,  p.  1,  I'ul.  /.) 
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form  is  wholly  Socratic,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  Socratic 
mind,  in  its  precision,  in  its  way  of  dispelling  ignorance,  in  its 
use  of  definition,  in  its  getting  at  the  core  of  truth,  is  strongly 
marked  in  every  article  of  the  Sum?na  Tfiedlogica. 

The  next  point  of  remark  is  the  generous  freedom  of  the 
Angelical — evincing  his  thorough  mastery  of  truth — in  adopting 
not  only  the  terms,  but  the  views  of  pagan  writers ;  and  the 
exquisite  skill  by  which  he  knows  how  to  mend,  and  turn  to  full 
account,  the  theories  and  teachings  of  antiquity.*  If  Plato  can 
serve  his  purpose  he  uses  Plato  :  where  Aristotle  conforms  more 
nearly  to  the  truth,  he  quotes  the  great  "  Philosopher."  In  the 
present  instance  not  only  the  terminology  of  8.  Augustine,  but 
the  words  of  the  Academy,  are  treated  with  marked  respect,  and 
are  adopted.  Is  not  a  whole  system  contained  in  the  terms 
"  participation  "  rationes"  "  exemplaria"  "idcce"  &c? 

The  Angelical,  through  his  unbiassed  calmness,  and  divine 
self-possession,  was  never  warped  for  one  moment  by  party 
feeling.  He  belongs  to  but  one  school,  the  school  of  Wisdom. 
He  is  not  a  Platonist,  nor  is  he  an  Aristotelian  ;  he  could  be 
neither,  yet  he  is  both.f  He  was  as  transcendent  in  his  power 
of  adaptation,  in  knowing  what  to  select  and  what  to  reject,  in 
perceiving  with  the  accuracy  and  readiness  of  instinct  what 
harmonized  with  revelation  and  what  did  not,  as  he  was  in  his 
gift  of  contemplation  and  of  theological  construction.  He  was 
quite  as  clever  in  choosing  the  materials  as  he  was  in  designing 
and  building  up  the  house4. 

What  are  his  guiding  points  in  the  Article  in  question  ?  The 
doctrine  of  "creation,"  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  proper 
notion,  and  of  the  nature  of  "  evil  "  and  of  "  matter  ;  "  then  the 
infallible  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the 
Personality  of  the  Deity,  the  watchfulness  of  Providence,  the 
character  of  the  Divine   attributes,   and   the   relation   of  the 


*  One  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Angelical  was.  that  h«'  did  not  so  mneh  set  him- 
self to  search  out  error  as  to  discover  truth)  when  he  did  pull  down,  it  was  simply  because 
without  doing  so  he  was  unable  to  build,  and  even  then  he  pulled  down  us  little  as  possible. 
lie  won  hi  prefer  to  adapt  rather  than  destroy.  He  had  nothing  about  him  of  those  small  minds 
wljieh  experience  delight  in  finding  fault,  and  setting  themselves  off  at  the  expense  ot  others. 
He  was  ever  bent    on   one  thing— Serving  the    cause  of  wisdom,  by   Seeking  With    a  Simple  eye 

and  a  direct  aim  for  truth.  Had  his  tendency  been  to  destroy  rather  than  to  create,  the  sum  ma 
would  never  have  been  written,  and  the  labours  ot  Aristotle,  possibly,  would  never  have  been 
so  thorougly  brought  over  to  the  ser\  ice  ot'  the  Church.  If  modern  philosophers  made  tint  one 
tithe  of  tin-  preparation  for  teaching  mankind  which  was  made  by  the  Angelical,  they  would 

effect  tar  more  good  in  their  generation  than  they  do  at  present. 

t  See  how  (irmly  he  sat  in  his  position.  Speaking  of  controversy  he  says  :— "  Qmedam  enim 
disputatio  ordinal  ur  ad  rcmoveiidum  dubitat  ioneui  an  ita  sit  ;  et  in  tali  dispntat  lone  theelogies 
maxime  utendiun  est  auctoritatibus,  quaa  recipiunt  illi  cum  qnibns  dispntatnr;  puta,  m  cum 
Juda-is  disputatur.  oportet  indncere  auetoritates  veteris  Testament!;  si  cum  Maniehwis.  qui 
vetus  testanieiituiu  res|iuunt.  oportet  llti  solum  auctoritatibus  novi  TeStAtuenti :  si  autem  cum 
schismatic  is,  qui  recipiuut  veins  et  novum  Testamentum,  uon  autem  doctrinam  Haaetarnm 
nostrorum,  Bicut  sunt  Qrtsoi,  oportet  cum  eisdlsuutare  ex  auctoritatibus  uovl  vel  reieri 
tanieuti.  et  illorum  doctoruni  quos  ipsi  recipiunt.       Si   autem  nullam  auctoritatein    recipiunt, 

oportet  ad  eos  eon  vinoendos  ad  rationes  natorales  confugure."  {QuodlibeL  /('.,  Art,  XFJ/X, 
p.  517, 
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Creator  to  the  universe.  Plato  and  the  pagans  were  measured 
by  these  standards,  and  were  only  permitted  to  assist  in  build- 
ing up  the  temple  when  their  views  harmonized  with  the 
general  design.  If  Christianity  is  true,  what  greater  benefit 
could  philosophy  desire,  than  to  have  its  crooked  ways  straight. 
ened  by  the  power  of  revelation  ?  No  man  but  an  infidel 
would  affirm  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  is  nearer 
truth  than  that  of  the  Angelical.*  Where  he  touches  their 
teaching  he  does  not  mar,  but  mend,  for  he  was  guided  by  a 
stronger  and  steadier  light  than  the  greatest  sage  amongst  them. 
A  vivid  perception  of  the  supernatural  system,  and  a  life  passed 
in  the  Unseen  World,  gave  to  the  Angelical  a  vantage-ground 
and  a  vision  unknown  in  all  antiquity. 

Even  in  this  brief  Article  he  steadily  confronts  the  errors  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  the  Arabian 
commentators. 

The  "  eternal  gods  "  of  Plato  become  the  "  exe?nplaria  "  and 
"  rat.iones"  which  are  one  in  essence  with  the  Divine  Substance, 
and  according  to  which  things  are  known  by  God  and  are 
created.f 

The  "  eternal  matter"  or  "hyle"  of  the  Academy  is  done 
away  with  altogether,  for  "  matter  in  itself  has  no  being,  neither 
is  it  knowable." 

The  god  of  Aristotle,  who  would  be  "  contaminated  "  by 
knowing  evil,  and  therefore  cannot  know  the  world,  and  who  is  a 
perfect  Cretin,  becomes  a  Lord  and  Master  who  does  know  evil, 
and  yet  receives  no  stain,  knowing  it  indirectly  through  His  Idea 
of  good  ;  whilst  the  helpless  divinity  who  "  cannot  descend  to 
particular  beings,"  is  an  omniscient  Creator  who  watches  over 
His  creatures  by  a  special  Providence,  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
every  created  thing. 


•  What  could  b«  more  constructive  than  the  way  in  which  tin-  Angelic*]  WW  his  way  to 
harmonise  Plato  ami  Aristotle,  ami  make  them  both  herre  in  proof  <>r  the  existence  <>t  Almighty 
Qod.    The  passage  is  the  IbUowlug.    To  realise  the  flm  of  the  Angelioal's  mind. 

audits  keenness,  the  reader  must  stud?  the  passage  srith  Plato's  Lows  open  before  him,  ana 

Aristotle's  Phytiet.    "Sciendum  antem  qood  Plato,  <iui  posnil   ue  moreus  mover!,  com- 

munlua  accept!  nomas  smtai  quam  Aristoieles.  arlstoteles  enim  proprle  aoeipil  motnm, 
seenndum  quod  eat  actus  existentis  in  potentla  seenndum  quod  hnjusmodi,  qualiter  mm  sal 
nisi  (livisiiiiiiiim  it  eorporum.  Secundum  Platonem  antem.  movena  seipsum  dob  est  corpus. 
Accipiebat  enim  motnm  pro  oualibei  operatioDe,  Its  qtiod  Intelligere  el  operari  sit  qnoddan 
morerl;  qnemetlam  moanm  loquendi  Arlstoteles  tangit    Secundum  hoc  ergo  dleebai  Plate 

inimiim    movens  .scipsum   mo\eie   (|iitnl   intelli^it    h<*  61     vnlt  vel  amal    SS;   <|imil   in  ali<|in>  m>n 

repugnat  rationibus  Aristotelis.    Nihil  enim  differ!  devenlre  ad  allqnod  primnm  quod  moi  i 
seonndnm  Platonem,  el  derenlre  ad  primnm  quod  omnino  hit  Immobile,  seenndum  Arlstote' 

torn."    (Centra  Gentiles,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII..  /<.  !*.  Pol  V.) 

tit  is,  after  all,  very  doubtful  whether  Plato  really  held  in  his  own  mind  tin-  doctrine 
attributed  to  him  of  the  independent  and  separate  existence  of  "  Ideas."     Aristotle,  there  is  no 

doubt,  tekee  for  granted  that  such  was  his  View,  and  combats  it  as  such  withgreal  rigonrin 
his  Ifrtopaytos,    Hut  tin-  Stagyrite  can  hardly  he  trusted  as  a  fair  exi at  of  his  nu 

teaching.     It  is  t  rue  that  Plato  did  <  all   the  ideas  "  eternal  gods,"  bul   then  he  appears  to  ha\e 

been  speaking  rhetorically ,' and  in  other  plaeas  he  subsumes  them  nnder  "  the  Qood." 

how,  this  can  he  said   with   truth,  that    Plato,  hv   the   ragUOneSS  of  his  expressions,  and  hy  his 

Soetical  style,  lias  opened  himself  to  the  charge  of  having  taught  the  doctrine  vulgarly  put 
owu  to  him. 
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Regarding  the  Arabians,  Avicenna's  eternal  world  is  proved 
away.*  Avempace's  "  separate  forms  "  are  repudiated  ;t  whilst 
the  whole  rationale  of  the  Summa  strikes  straight  against  the 

method  of  Averroi'S,  who  prefers  philosophy  to  the  dicta  of 
faith,  teaches  the  "  eternity  of  matter,"  denies  the  Providence 
of  God,  and  His  divine  knowledge  of  individual  existences.} 

This  was  one  of  the  master-works  of  the  Angelical,  to  remove 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  confusion  regarding  the  relations  of  God 
and  man,  by  establishing  the  creative  act,  by  treating  with 
scientific  precision  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations  of 
the  Creator,  and  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence  and  human 
knowledge.  How  murky  and  misty  are  not  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  most  cultured  of  the  Greeks  compared  with 
the  splendid  and  luminous  creation  of  the  Surmna  Theological 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIIL.  p.  157. 
f  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  irork.  Chap.  XIIL,  jh  158. 
X  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Cliap.  XIIL,  p.  161—166. 
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Had  not  the  Angelical  thoroughly  mastered  the  teachings  oi 
the  Stagy  rite,  he  never  could  have  displayed  so  great  a 
command  in  dealing  with  Greek  philosophy.  He  was  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  no  lasting  work  could  be  effected 
without  taking  complete  possession  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
scientific  thinker  of  antiquity.*  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
poisonous  influences  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Paris 
University  through  Eastern  commentaries  and  paraphrases  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  Albertus  Magnus  had  done  much,  but 
he  had  not  done  everything.  The  Oriental  mind,  with  its 
pantheistic  tendencies,  with  its  sceptical  or  rationalistic  bearing, 
with  its  mystic  dreamings  and  dangerous  asceticism,  could  not 
thoroughly  be  confronted  without  striking  at  the  very  root 
from  which  its  errors  chiefly  sprang.  As  long  as  perilous  tenets 
were  brought  forward  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Philosopher," 
it  was  excessively  difficult  to  meet  them.f     No  writer  could  be 


*  Th<>  following  Opuaailn,  wliirli  bare  been  attributed  to  tin-  Angelical,  and  which  most 
mobably  are  eorapllatwna  from  hla  larger  works.  ar«  wen  worth  consulting : — Opute.  XLIV.— 
|i<-  Tut  ins  Logicn  Ariatotelia  Sum  ma,  eeu  de  Pnedicabilib  ineutiB,  de  Knnntiattone, 

de  Syllogiamie  -t   <l<-   Denmnatrati •,  i>.  •'><►—  llH;  itjumr.  \  \  \)  ///.-  De  Natnra  Accidentia,  p. 

5—7;*  Opute.  \  XXIX.— n.-  Nature  Generis,  p.  8— 38,  Vol.  XVII.;  \\\/n  -De  Qnatuor 
Oppositts,  )>.  :«J7— :r74;  OputcXXXVJ.—Ve  Propoaitionibua  ftfodalibua,  i>.  386—389,  Vol.  \vi.; 
Opute.  \l. ill.- p.  80— 63;  Opute.  XLVI.—Dt  Inventioue  fctedii.  p  119— ill,  VoL  \vii.:  Opute. 
XXXIV.— De  Demonatratioue,  p.  375— 376;  Opute.  XXIV.  -De  Pato^p.  321— 327;  Vol.  XVI 
authenticity  of  all  tin-  shove  Oputeula  la  donbtful.  except  Opute.  \  \  \  ill.,  and  Opute,  \  \  \  VL 
Then  besid>B  tin-  Commentaries  >>t  the  Angelical  on  Ariatotle'a  philosophy,  «••  bare  many 
independent  atndiea,  .s.>m.-  beld  t<>  be  anthentic,  othera  of  donbtful  origin.    The  autbentio <a 

an-:—  O/nixr.  .Will.  —  Ii.-    Prinoipiil    Nairn;.-,  ad    Pm.  S\  1\  .-M  mm.  p.  338— 342 :    Opusr.   XXV.— De 

Principle  Indlviduationls,  p.  338— 328;  Opute.  XXIX.— De  Mixtioue  Blementoruin,  ad  Magistruni 
Philippum,  p.  353— 384 ;  Opaac.  XXX— De  o.-.-ulti-.  Operibua  Natures,  p.  355— 357;  Opute.  XXXI. 
—  li.-  .Mot ii  Cordis,  a. I  Magiatrum  Philippnni,  p.  388  380;  (>i>u*r.  XXXIl.—De  insteutibua.  p.  31  l 
— :«iti:  Omm,  XXIII.— De  Aternitate  Hundl  feontra  murmurantea).  p.  318— 330;  Opute.  tXXV. 
— li.-  Kallaciis  (ad  qnosdam  nobilea  Artiatas),  p.  3T7 — 387;  opwu:  XXlI.— De  Astrorum  Jndlciis, 
ad  Km.  Beginaldnm,  p.  :ti7,  Vol  xvi. 

These  an-  doubtful,  or  apurlona: — Opute.  XXVIII.— De   Natnra  Materia  ••(    Dimenaionibua 

Int.-nninatis.  )..  .(4:t-:C>2;      Opu.sr.    A /,.— !>.-  l'-.t.-nt  ii*  A  niina-.    ]..   27— 34,  Vol.    XVI    ;     0 

Do  Tempore, p.  35— 40;    Opu*c.  XLII.— l><-  Plnralitate  Pormiiruin    p.   H     lit;    opunc   \i,\ 
Benso  Respeetu  Singularium.  el    Intellectn  Reapectn   (Jnlveraalium,  p.  118;  Opute.  X.LVII,     De 
Natnra  Lumm  is.  p.  09—191;  Opute.  A /,  I7//.-H.-  Natnra  Loot,  p,  122— U5;   Vol  XVII. 

r  After  speaUng  of  the  rarious  evfla  prodneed  i>\  Pagan  philosophy,  Touron  continues:— 
"  Oest  a  tons  oca  maux  que  1' Ange  de  I'Boole  ehercha  on  uonveao  remede:  11  orul  (i-t  11 
raiaoii  .1.   i.-  erolre)  «j n* il  rendroit  nn  aervlce  important  I  tonte  I'Bg                     on  travall.il 
otoit  a  se»  euucmia  les  mines,  dout  ils  s'.toi.-nt  longteuia  aei  \  1--.  el  <l"iit  Ha  ae  aervoi.-nt  m 
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cited  on  the  other  side  who  was  equally  revered  ;  indeed,  the 
very  name  of  the  master  of  Grecian  thought  was  almost  enough 
to  secure  respect  for  any  doctrine,  independent  of  its  intrinsic 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  sound  reason.  The  Angelical, 
with  his  keen  intelligence,  ]>er*ceived  at  once  that  the  authority 
of  the  Stagyrite  was  a  power  in  itself — that  with  a  certain  alloy 
of  error,  there  was  a  fund  of  truth  in  his  x>hilosophy,  that  many 
of  his  writings  had  been  tampered  with  dishonestly,  and  that 
not  a  few  of  the  heresies  attributed  to  him  were  in  reality 
fathered  upon  him  through  the  unfairness,  misconceptions,  or 
prejudice  of  Jewish  or  Oriental  commentators.  He  saw 
distinctly  that  in  more  cases  than  can  be  mentioned,  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  Stagyrite  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Scriptures  could,  without  much  difficulty,  if  treated  in  a  concil- 
iatory spirit,  be  harmonized  ;  and  that  if  the  tendency  of  tin1 
commentator  was  to  bring  Greek  x>hilosophy  into  unison  with 
Catholic  teaching,  and  not  to  widen  the  breach  as  far  as  possible, 
then,  instead  of  the  Stagyrite  being  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  many  instances  he  would  show 
himself  their  invaluable  champion.* 

Thus  in  all  his  writings  the  Angelical  speaks  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  of  the  "  Philosopher  ;  "  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  he  explains  difficult  passages  of  his  writings 
in  a  Christian  sense,  whilst  he  uncompromisingly  condemns 
them  when  he  finds  that  they  directly  jar  with  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

There  is  something  giant  in  all  the  Angelical's  undertakings.! 
His  wide,  various,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Latin  and  Greek  classic  fathers  has  been  alluded  to  already  : 
his  incomparable  mastery  over  the  Sacred  text,  and  his  minute 


pour  la  eombattre,  Le  dessein  6toil  digne  d'nn  Doctenr  Catholique :  male  le  sole,  et  les  lumieres 
de  saint  Thomas  If  oonduisirent  encore  plus  loin.  Pen  satisfait  de  desariner  I'ennemi ;  il  tourna 
contre  lui  ses  proprea  armes:  il  eutrepnl  de  (aire  servir  a  la  defense,  on  a  la  prenve-meme  de  la 
verite,  ce  qui  n'avotl  etc  employe*  jnsqu'alors  par  plusieurs,  qu'a  obscurcir  routes  lea  veritea, 
ct  a  (aire  reaper  a  lent  place  le  uienaonge,  et  L'erreur."  ( Kcjiose  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Thomas 
d'Aqnin,  Lie,  IK,  Ohap,  IL.  p.  395.) 

*  One  of  the  most  dangerona  and  fundamental  errors  wlricli  the  Angelical  combated,  was 
contained  in  the  proposition,  that  what  was  theologically  true  might  be  philosophically  false, 
ami  what  was  philosophically  false  mighl  be  theologically  true.  "Wer  die  Schrifteti  der 
Scholaatt^er  liest,  der  wlrd gar  haufig  der  Pormel  begegnen:  'es  soi  etwas  wahr  odor  koune 
hingehen  in  der  Philosophic  und  Tneologie  [Alb.  slag.  Ottmm.  Theolog.,  /».  2.  tr.  12, </«.  7'.'.  m.  4. 
art.  &  'Procedunl  secundum  ddem  catholicam  el  seouudum  philosophiain] ;  odor:  'ea 
verstosse  ein  Bata  sowohl  gegendie  Prinelpien  der  Philoaophie,  als_auch  gegen  dienGlanbens- 
inhalt  [8.  Thorn.  De  unit  iatelL  eontr.  Averroittat,  />.  471.  (im  Anhange  /.ur  Ausg.  der  Snrama 
contr.  sent.  Remans*  1853.)  'Intendimns  antem  probare,  positioueiu  pnedictam  (de  imitate 
Intellectual  non  minus  contra  philosophise  prinoipia  ess.-,  quara  contra  Bdei  doonmenta]1 :  oder: 
i  etwas  Irrthumllch  uach  der  Philosophic,  iind  h&retiach  naoh  dem  Glauben.'"  (Stdokl, 
Qtschichte  a\  r  PJWIosopMe  </<<•<  MUtelalh  r«,  Zwt  fa  r  Band,  Ertie  Abt.,  <>  ;i,  ;>.  11.) 

\ "  Les  ouTragee  philoaophiquea  de   Sainl  Thomas  Be  sonl    trouves,  pendanl  cinq  siecles, 

cut  if  lea  mains  de  tons  les  regents  de  I'ecole,  ct  lis  out  etc  lant  <lc  fois  [niprimea  pour  leiur 
usage,  qu'on  nous  eparguera  le  soin  <lc  dresser  la  liste  dea  editions  separees  qui  en  on(   etc" 
t'aitcs:  il   dous  sutlira  d'indiquer  ici  les  quatre  editions  dea  (Euvrea  completes,  public 
premiere,  a  Rome,  en  L570,  en  18  volumes  in-folio;  la  seoonde,  a  Veuise,  en  1594;  la  troisieme,  a 
Anvers,  en  1642)  la  quatrieme,  a  Paris,  en  I860."    (Haureau,  Dt  la  Philoaoph      -  Tom. 

IL.  <  hap.  a  A.,  p.  in-;.) 
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and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  inspired  writers,  must  already 
have  deeply  struck  the  reader's  mind — his  preparation,  in  one 
word,  in  the  study  of  tradition  and  Scripture,  for  his  crowning 
work,  could  hardly  have  been  more  full  or  more  complete.  His 
third  great  study  of  reason,  or  philosophy,  is  in  keeping  in  its 
thoroughness  with  his  labours  on  the  elements  of  theologic 
truth.  In  his  prison  at  S.  Giovanni  the  Saint  not  only  read  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Lombard,  but  he  also  earnestly  applied  him- 
self to  certain  writings  of  the  Stagy  rite.  His  vast  and  profound 
Commentary  on  Aristotle's  principal  works  is  but  the  full 
flower  of  that  bud  which  germinated  then.  Perhaps,  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  writings  of  the  Angelical,  these  labours  on 
the  Greek  philosopher  exhibit  more  brain  power,  more  force  of 
logic,  more  piercing  vision,  more  indefatigable  industry,  and 
more  devotedness  to  the  one  object  of  his  life,  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  There  is  no  mental  fatigue  equal  to  that  of 
grasping  and  then  expanding,  of  correcting  and  then  harmoniz- 
ing, the  metaphysical  or  moral  teachings  of  a  really  master- 
intellect.*  Bright  must  have  been  the  light  of  truth  in  the 
Angelic's  mind,  to  have  led  him  safe  through  the  labyrinths 
and  mazes  of  the  Peripatetic  teaching. 

The  Saint  felt  it  would  be  us«>l»>ss  to  undertake  tin4  labour  of 
a  new  Commentary,  if  he  were  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
the  vitiated  text  which  satisfied  his  less  systematic  prede- 
cessors.! Albertus  Magnus  had  introduced  him  to  the  full  value 
of  Aristotle's  wriTinifs,  I  mt  even  Albert,  when  commenting  on 
the  Physics,  "  De  Proprietatibus   Elementorum"  "  De  Coclo  et 


*  How  highly  the  Angelical's  philosophical  works  were  prised  by  the  Doctore  of  tin-  Parts 

UutveiMt  v.  i^  t\  Ideul  from  t  in-  anxiety  manifested  ;it  hia  death  to  secure  even  suoh  portlotia  ;i* 

irere  Imperfeeti     "  SuppHcamns,"   the)    say,  "u(   cam  qaiedam  ad  Philosophies!  apectanthi, 

Ls  iucboeta  ab  eo,  relicta  stnl  Imperfecta,  el  Ipauui  uredamns,  ubi  trauslatusfuerat.com- 

plevlsse,  itoWe beaevolentia  restra  eito  oommunicari  procuretia."     (Vid.  Tourou,  Expoti  de  la 

Doctrine  d*  S.  ZVMMM  if  .I'/inn,  Ltr.  IT..  r/,„„.    I'll..  r 

1 "  Unter  den  neueren  Gelebrten  hal  mertl  Jonrdeiu  Thomas' Commentare,  flber  welohe 
Buliif  (In  dem  ereten  elnleltenden  Baadeder  Bipontlner  Ansgabe  dea  Aristoteles  a,  34G)  aiemllcfa 
oberflschltch  artneitt.  geneuer  dnrcbatndlrt,  and  eine  Anxahl  von  Stellen  namhafl  semaoht, 

sua  weloben  nerrorgent,  daea  'l'l laainjedem  seiner  <'<m mtare   neue   irriechieon-latelnt- 

ache  [Jeberaetsuugen  an  Bathe  aog.    W\r]£uen  dfeae  Stelhra,  urn  die  eine  oder  endere  naohtrag- 
Ueh  vermehrt,  bier  fobjen.     In  asm  Oommeutare  Bber  daaWerk  De  Tnterpretatione  machl  er 

f'leich  su  den  AiifaAgsworten :  'Primum  oportei  eonatitnere.  etc.*  die  Beiuerknug:  'In  G 
tnr:  Primum  oportei  i»>ni.'    in  beet,  ft  an  den  Worten:  'Quare  si   hlc  quidemdioal  tntm- 
inn  sltquid,'  die  <;Ik.h-,«-  :  [m  grfeebJsehen  beieae  <•*  '  ai  Itaque  hie  quidem.'    [m  Bneb  II.,  Loot  -'  i 
'  Dieo  astern,  qnonlaat,'  ete.    Blesn  die  Qloaae:  'Alia  liters  habetur:  Dico  autem.  qnonlam  eat, 
ant  botniui  anl  nou  homini  sdjacebit.'     Alb  i  arten  gehdren  an  der  Deberaetaung, 

welcbe  den  Oommeutar  doa  A onins  begleitel  |  U  Vorbonne,  IT75.)     Im  Common  tar 

an  .iimi.  Past   komaaea  in  Teste  I.,  toot  0  folgende  Wbrtevor:     Nun  potest  sntera  credere 
magfsqssi  **«-  i  t  qua  nun  contiuunut.'    Thomas  iHimikt:  '  Iii  (ineco  planiua  habetur  aio  :  Won 

tern  poesibHe,  eredere  magia  hie,  qua  novit,  qui  nun  exiatit,  aec  aciens  ueque  ineliu 
poaitus,  qnam  ai  eontlgerlt acleiia'     Iiu  Commentar  i "« i » ■  - 1 -  ili<-  Phyailc  gegen  Bude  des  fQnften 
Buches  sagt.  Thomsa  i  '  Ponii    qnndam    sd    msnifeetationem    prnmiaaoriun,    quae    tamen    io 
exemplarihna  graoia  dlcuntnr  noa   babert,   el    Commentator  (Averroea)  etiam  dloit,  quod  la 
quibusdam  exeraplaribus  arabicia  non  habentur:  nude  magia  videntur  esse  assiirapta  d< 
Theophraatl  vel  aUcujus  alterius  exposttorts  Aristotelia    .    ■    .    Secundum  est,  quod  alia  litem 

Inveultnr  In  hoe  brao,  quae  ate  dicit:  *«> 1 1« »<l  qiueral  aliquia,  ntrum  molui  extra   natural"  i- 

trartotnr  sHqns  qntea  non  aeenndnm  natirramj   n inod  qulea,  qum  eel   contra   natiiraiu, 

opponltur  metui.  qui  eel  contra  mttnram  proprie.'     Dieae  letstere  Leaeart — hemerkt  Jourdain 
■  ».  (i.  s.  309— iai  nivhl  <li.-  der  srabiach-latelnlachen  Deberaetaung,  mid  muss  ans  elm  i 
ohiach-latelntechen  eutuommi-n  scin."      (W'tinir,  Der  hfitiye  Tliornas  von  Aq\ 
VlerUa  Capitel,  p.  107.) 
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Mwn&o"  and  kk  Be  Meteoris"  had  satisfied  himself  with  a 
miserable  translation —with  a  faulty  Latin  version  of  the 
Arabic,  which  had  already  been   rendered   from  a  still   more 

faulty  version  of  the  Greek.*  This  did  do1  satisfy  the  accurate 
intellect  of  a  man  who  was  bent  on  achieving  a  work  of  lasting 
value.  A.  good  translation  directly  from  the  Greek  would  sim- 
plify many  difficulties,  would  sweep  away  many  errors,  and 
would  have  a  chance  of  reproducing  the  author's  mind  ;  a 
version  was  consequently  made  for  the  Angelical's  special  use. 
How  keenly  he  appreciated  the  minutest  variation  of  expression, 
comes  out  again  and  again  in  his  Expositions.  He  is  never 
wearied  of  collating  one  rendering  with  another,  and  of  com. 
paring  the  ordinary  text  from  the  Hebrew  with  what  he  finds 
in  the  various  "  eocemplaria "  from  the  Greek.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  whilst  writing  his  Commentary  on  the  Metaphy 
he  must  have  had  several  different  Greek  copies  lying  open  on 
his  table.  What  greater  work  could  genius  undertake,  than  to 
grasp,  purify,  and  Catholicize  the  most  sagacious  and  masterly 
mind  of  the  most  gifted  people  of  the  world! 

i  philosophical  training  could  have  been  more  perfect,' or 
more  complete,  than  that  of  the  Angelical. j  He  wrote  many 
valuable  OpuscuUt  on  matters  relating  to  logic,  physics,  and 
various  brandies  of  philosophy;  but  his  master-pieces  are  his 
Ccnrimentaria  on  the  principal  metaphysical  and  physical 
labours  of  the  Stagy-rite.  They  till  four  volumes  of  the  Parma 
edition,  occupy  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages,  and  in 

T.  of  thi$  work,  Chap.  VIL,  p.      —     . 
t  His  keenness  regarding  the  Greek  translation,  kc,  la  still  more  evident  hew  :— •'  Im  Buch 
VL,  lect.  3,  bemerkl  er  >u  den  in  der  lateiniacbeu  Oeberaetsnng  erhalteuen 
drucken  *  apbateais'  uud  pulaio  et  cercisia  eat  attractio.    Bpati  enim 

mi  dieitur  esse  ensiB  vel  spata;  unde  apbateais  idem  eat  quod  apathatio  L  e.  pen 
<iua-  lit  pelleudo.    El  ideo alia  Litem,  qua  babet,  apeculatio,  videtur  i 

rnpta,  quia  \>v<>  spatbatione  poauil  •peenlatlonem  .  .  .  Bat  antera  cercia  in  Grteco  qnoddam 
Inatrutuentum,  quo  ntuutur  textoree,  quod  a<l  ae  tralmnl  tezendo,  <iinxl  latine  dleitnr  radius  : 
uude  alia  litera  habel  radiatio.'    Hinaicbtlicb  dea  Werkea  '  <!<•  eoalo  el  mundo'  bemerkl  The 

ste  uuter  alleu  Erklareru :  '  Apud  OriBCoa  lutitulatur  de  muudo.1      Dieaa  konnte  er  iiur 
leni  griecbiBcheu  Texte  wiaaeu  j  vou  der  Kentniaa  einea  aolehen  aeugt  aeine  Erkblrung 
hen  Auadrucke  '  ethein,  en. In  ridia,  ayntagtnatica,  acroamatica,  philoaopbiamata. 
dtcotborua  ampbitrioa  ;  ebeu  so  aiud  die   Auadrucke  '  m.vrias,  aatragaloa  jacere' aua  del 

lateiniscbeu  Uebersetznug  entuomraen.     Im   B.  II..  1.21  wird  -  t.-rt,  < >l»  in 

lie:  '  Quidaiu  autem  et  poaitani  in  centra  dicuni  ipaam  (terram)  moveri' daa  Worl  •  ni..- 

vcri'  linn  grieehiaoben  '  lllecto'  (eigentlich  eifa  ifiai)  entapreche ;  ea  konnte,  je  uaeb  varaeklo- 

ii n.  audi  '  alligail'  oder  '  prohi  irerdeu  mnaaen.    Im  B.  it..  L  M  «rfrd 

zrieebisch-lateiuiacben  Uebersel  ...  dacht,   and   dem- 

'•li.  welehen  ,,.  a.  uurunterdem  uach  arabiscbeu  i 

!.n  Ain.iMs  kennei  ,  rechteu   Naraen  geuanut.     luden 

die  Burlier  -  dr  Metenria'  fiuden   aieli  a  tat  I  der  von  Albert  us  atifgennm- 

lelhe,  rbeuumtum'  i 
uml  Poutua  eracbeinen  tinter  ibreii  wahren  Namen 

m  \or  aicb  : 
•  ><l>  ssee  eiitnomiueneti  \  ■ 
niliini  .st  am.  in,  .|.i.xl  hiute  versuni  Hotnei 
iieipiuin.     (nil.-  nee  in  Oi 

ktiUae 
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reality  contain  the  subject-matter  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
smaller  Opuseula  and  brochures. 

In  these  four  volumes  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  the  Eastern  and  Jewish  commentators,  and  hands 
over  Aristotle  to  the  uses  of  the  schools,  purified  of  paganism, 
divested  of  Oriental  colouring,  Christianized  from  end  to  end, 
and  conveying  the  true  meaning  of  their  author.  Such  was  the 
philosophical  apprenticeship  which  our  Saint  went  through,  of 
his  own  accord,  as  a  preparation  for  writing  the,  great  Summa 
Theologica.  A  brief  detailed  account  of  his  principal  Commen- 
taries will  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Exposition  on  the  "  Be  Interpretatione"  or  the  "  Periher- 
me?iias"  does  not  extend  beyond  a  hundred  pages.  The  text  is 
broken  up  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  and  each  of  them 
is  expounded  in  turn  by  the  Angelical.  His  main  scope  is  to 
make  the  sense  of  the  author  clear  by  means  of  analysis,  illus- 
tration, and  development.  Boethins  is  often  quoted,  whilst 
Andronicus,  Alexander,  and  Porphyry  are  referred  to,  either  to 
elucidate  the  meaning,  to  iri\"*'  it  an  authority,  or  as  vouchers  to 
a  certain  method  of  interpretation.  The  object  of  the  treatise 
is  to  show  the  logical  value  of  words  and  of  propositions,* 

Tin-  Bamegifi  of  seeing  Likenesses  which  the  Angelical  displays 
in  hie  treatment  of  Scripture  is  manifested  also  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  tin-  Stagyrite.  He  appears  to  possess  quite  as  great  a 
mastery  over  the  voluminous  writings  of  Aristotle  as  over  the 
teachings  of  antiquity  and  the  Sacred  text,  and  is  continually 
explaining  one  portion  of  the  philosopher's  disquisitions  by 
more  explicit  Statements  drawn  from  his  various  works.  Even 
in  the  short  Opuseulum  before  us  he  displays  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  Andronicus,  Theophrastus,t  Ammonius,{  Diodorns,^ 
John  the  Grammarian,!  Algazel,!"  and  Alexander. 

Throughout  his  Commentaries  the  Saint  proves  himself  to  be  a 


*  Tin-  Angelical  explain*  it  somewhat  In  this  way.    The  Phlloeophei  says  In  his  third  book 

on  the  soi'.l.  thiit  tl Deration* of  the  intellect  are  two-fold;  by  one  of  which  the  easenoeof  a 

thing  in  Itself  is  apprehended;  by  the  other  tiie  iutellect  briugs  together,  or  separates,  those 
things  which  it  hat  before  it.  and  there  It  ■  third  operation,  t<»  wit,  reasoning:  and  i>.\  tins 
the  reason  advances  from  known  things  t<>  the  discovery  of  the  unknown.  These  three  are 
related  to  .-nt-h  other.  There  can  be  no  comparing  together  or  separating  without  simple 
apprehensions;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  intellect  proceeds  from  thai  to  which  it  givi 
consent,  toward  acqniriug  certainty  ahonl  things  <>t'  which  it  Is  Ignorant.  Bui  siuce  log 
rational  science  it  has  to  <1<>  with  the  above  three  operations  oi  reason.    Regarding  th< 

those  things  that  are  simply  apprehended.  Aristotle   treats  in  his  \ k  of  V  With 

respect  to  tl"-  second,  oamelv,  the  affirmative  and  negative  enunciation,  he  treats  of  thai  In  his 
-.    The  third  operation  is  discussed  in  the  I  i,  and  in  those  succeeding 

it,  in  which  the  syllogism  and  the  various  species  of  argumentation  are  treated  of  The  bonk 
of  Predicament*  leads  to  De  Tntt  rpretatione,  and  this  to  the  lAber  Priorum  and  t<>  those  thai  follow 
it.    (Opn.  8.  Thomce  Aquinati*  in  Ari«t<it,n*  suujintn  Conmmtaria,  Di  Interpret  I    i>-  I. 

Vol  \  riu.) 

t  s.c  s.  ThonuB  aoninati*  1m  ./<  •  iux  Libros  Oommentaria,  i><  Ink 

II.,    I,rl.    II.,    ,,.  41. 

Xlbvhm.  iLoc.  <:t.,  l.,h.  a..  /..,/    v/i  . 

U  Loc  Cit.,  Lib.  I.,  Led.  VI.,  p.  13.  H  Loc  Cit.,  Mb.  I.    Met  i  in.    , 
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steady  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite,  in  opposition 
to  the  less  substantial  teachings  of  tip'  Academy.* 

Aristotle  has  hardly  written  a  work  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Posterior  Analytics,  if  we  regard  his  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  the  middle  ages,  ft  forms  one  of  those  great  foun- 
tains of  learning  from  which  Christian  philosophers  so  freely 
drew,  and  which  acted  with  such  powerful  effect  upon  the  whole 
method  of  their  philosophical  speculations. 

What  object,  had  the  Stagyrite  in  view  when  writing  this 
work  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  treatise  on  demonstration,  on  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  on  that  frame-work  upon 
which  science  ought  to  rest.  It  is  on  this  fundamental  question 
that  Aristotle  parts  company  with  Plato.  Whilst  the  latter 
confuses  demonstration  with  order  in  the  realm  of  fact,  the 
former  draws  a  sharp  line  between  proofs  of  fact  and  proofs  of 
speculation.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence  melts  into 
air  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  theory  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Aristotle  shows  how  all  demonstration  implies  certain  princi- 
ples, which  are  elicited  from  generalizations  which  are  the 
product  of  careful  observation. 

The  Posterior  Analytics,  with  the  Thomistic  Commentary, 
consist  of  two   books  ;f  the  first  divided   into  forty-four  Lec- 

*  See  S.  ThonttB  Aqulnatis  in  .-IriMotelin  Stayirita  Libros  Commntaria,  Posteriory m  .iimlitti- 
Opram    Lib.  I  .  Led.  //.,  p.  4;    Lib.  L.  Led.  VI.,  p.  14:    Lib.  /..  Led.   A  .  p.  *3:     Lib.   I..  Led.   XIX., 

//..  Led.    ///..  p.   187;     /'• 

Pkyeico  Avditu,  Lib.  II. .  LecL  TIL.  p.  M6;    Lib.  III..  Led.  A/..;<.  319;    Lib.  //'..  Ltd.,  ILL,  p.  328; 

//..  Ltd.  ri..  p.  460;  Lib.  ill..  Led.  PUT.,  />.  4ft. 

t  The  Angelical,  us  is  usual  with  liiin.  ;it  oner  liits  on  tin-  logical  sequence  in  the  writings 

of  Arisiniic.    ii.-  says  that  the  parts  of  logic  are  divided  acoording  to  tin-  different  acta  of  the 

reason.    Beason  baa  three  acts,  <>t  which  the  two  oral  arc  of  the  teasoo  in  its  intellectual 

capacity  •.  for  one  acl  "t  the  Intellect  consists  In  the  intelligence  of  Indivisible  ot  simple  things, 

accordiug  t<>  which  ii  conceives  what  a  thing  is.    This  operatiou  is  called  by  some  Information 

of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  intellect.    The  teaching  of  Aristotle  in 

the  book  of  P  taa  reference  to  this  operation.    The  second  operation  of  the  Intellect 

composition  or  division  of  the  subject  in  which  truth  or  falsity  lies;  and  with  regard  to 

this  act  ol  the  reason  Arisiniic  wrote  his  work  "  Peril*  r/it-  iiins."     The  third  act  of  the  reason  18 

thai  which  specially  belongs  to  the  reason  Itself,  namely,  the  proceeding  from  one  thing  to 

another,  so  that  through  that  which  is  known  the  mind  may  conn-  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
unknown  ;  ami  the  reel  of  the  hooks  upon  Logic  treat  upon  this  subject. 

Now,  there  are  three  acts  of  the  reason.  There  is  a  certain  process  of  the  reason  produc- 
ing necessity,  in  which  truth  cannot  possibly  be  deficient,  and  by  this  process  the  certainty  of 
nee  is  acquired :  there  la  another  process  of  the  reason  which  elicits  truth  from  many 
things,  but  not  necessarily:  and  there  Is  a  third  process,  in  which  reason  deflects  from  the 
truth  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  some  principle  which  ounht  to  have  been  observi 
the  process  itself 

That  pai  t  of  logic  which  US*  to  do  with  the  til st  is  called    |  nise  the 

judgment  possesses  the  certainty  of  science.  .  there  can  he  no  certain  judgment 

elicited   without   resolving  the  subject-matter  into    i;.s  Brat    principles,   this  part    is  called 

ini'ili/i  Now   the  certainl  \    of  judgment    which   is  KOI   at    by  analysis  ptOt 

either  from  the  form  itself  of  the1  syllogism    and  to  this  end  !■  i  rere  written, 

which  treat  of  the  syllogism  simply, — ox  from  the  subject-mstt*  raa  well,  when  the  propoc 

MU  \  :    and    to    this    end    the    /'. 
which  explain  the  ism.    The  second  -  treated  of  in  that 

portion  of  louic  w  hicli  is  called  <  ompanied  by  certainty. 

i\e  10  do  with  that   notation  o 
dictorv  propositions,  but  with  fear  ol  the  opp  to  do 

with  probabilities,  and  Aristotle  treats  of  this  in  hi  When  the  mind  Is  no 

i   suspicion,  and   neither  inclines  altogether  to  one  side  or  the  othel 
IcndcncN   is   more    towards   one    than    the   other,  then    /.";  i  tie 

mind  is  moved  on  one  side  i>\  some  repn  irned  with  dl 

from  food,  for  example,  it  it  were  presented  ■ 

To    the    thud    pi". 

'otic  upon  each  otlor— ami    thus   nmni  em,— 

the  Angelical,  with  his  usual  luciditj    -hows  the  <<■  ^isina;  and 
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tio?ies,  the  second  into  twenty.  They  treat  upon  the  essence  of 
demonstration,  its  conditions,  kinds,  and  upon  the  most  apt  and 
useful  figure  into  which  it  can  be  thrown ;  then  on  the  various 
forms  of  ignorance,  on  the  terms  of  demonstrative  propositions, 
on  the  different  sorts  of  demonstration  with  their  relations  to 
one  another,  on  the  relation  of  science  to  certainty,  sense,  and 
opinion,  and  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  syllogistic 
reasoning. 

Take,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Angelical's  treatment,  the  question 
of  reminiscence,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
Platonists : — 

In  demonstrations,,  says  Aristotle,  principles  bear  the  same  relation  to  their 
conclusions,  as  active  causes  in  the  natural  order  bear  to  their  effects.  Hence, 
in  the  second  book  of  Phijs'ns.  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  come  under  the 
denomination  of  efficient  cause.  Before  an  effect  is  produced  in  act,  it  exists 
in  the  active  causes  virtually,  but  not  actually  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  before 
a  conclusion  is  deduced  from  demonstrative  principles  it  is  virtually,  not 
actually,  known  in  the  principles  themselves. 

Thus  a  certain  doubt  is  solved  which  Plato  introduced  into  his  Mtiinon. 
Plato  there  gives  the  example  of  a  man  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
geometry.*  This  man  is  asked  questions,  beginning  from  principles  that  are 
self-evident,  and  from  which  geometrical  conclusions  follow.  To  all  these 
questions  this  man,  ignorant  of  geometry,  gives  the  rigW  answer,  from  the 
first  principles  down  to  the  last  conclusion.  Prom  this  Plato  would  have  it 
follow,  that  those  who  appear  ignorani  of  certain  arts,  in  reality  possess  a 
knowledge  of  them  even  before  they  have  been  Instructed  in  them.  With 
regard  to  this  argument,  says  the  Angelical,  Aristotle  makes  four  remarks. 
First,  that  the  above  d< hi bt  cannot  he  solved  without  admitting  thai  the  con- 
clusion  arrival  at  by  demonstration  or  induction  was  foreknown,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  virtually,  in  those  principle!  to  which  the  man  was  capable  of 
answering.  According  to  Plato,  the  conclusion  was  absolutely  (simpliciter) 
foreknown;  so  that  the  man  learnt  nothing  new  at  all,  but  simply  remem- 
bered something  old.  Anaxagoras  taught  a  similar  doctrine  regarding 
natural  forma,  namely,  that  they  absolutely  existed  in  matter  before  gener- 
ation J  but  Aristotle  hold  that  they  pre-existed  in  potentia,  and  not  abso- 
lutely. Secondly,  Aristotle  replies  to  those  who  maintain  that  a  conclusion 
can  in  no  way  be  known  anterior  to  the  demonstration  of  it.  Then  be  pn 
their  position  to  be  false;  and  finally  offers  the  true  solution.     Be  says  there 


Mm-,-  wh.-it  he  says  on  this  point  lets  a  (real  liuiit  into  the  general  hearing  of  the  work  In  hand, 
no  apology  will  be  necessar.i  for  bringing  it  before  the  i»-nder.  Tin-  end  of  the  demonstrativf 
Byllogj  tlsltiou  lit'  science.    Plain  taught  thai  the  syllogism  does  not 

cause  science  Id  ua,  but  maintained  thai  it  la  produced  h.\  the  Impression  of  ideal  forma  iu  our 
Bonis;  and  thai  from  these,  natural  farina  tl<>w  Into  natural  things,  which  he  held  to  bo  certain 
pai^olpationa  of  forma  separated  from  matter,  and  thai  therefore  natural  agenta  do  not  pro- 
duce forma  In  Inferior  things,  bni  <l<>  no  more  than  prepare  matter  for  participating  in 
.!.•  formai    And  In  like  manner  he  maintained  thai  nol  caused  in  ua  bj  studj 

ami  exerciae,  not  simply  that  Impedimenta  are  remored,and  thai  man  la.  as  It  were,  brotighl 
back  to  the  remembrauce  of  those  things  which  he  naturally  knows,  through  the  impression 
..i  separate  forma  Bni  Aristotle  holds  a  differenl  opinion  <>n  both  points,  He  ahowathal 
natural  forma  are  reduced  to  acl  i>\  the  forma  which  are  in  matter,  thai  is  to  say,  i>\  the  forma 
of  natural  agents;  ami  in  like  manner  he  maintains  thai  knowledge  i-  produced  In  ua  in  ao1  by 
the  ag<  ucj  of  a  certain  kuowledge  pre  existing  In  us,  and  this  Is  the  v.a\  In  which  knowledge 
udnced  In  us  by  means  of  syllogism  <>r  of  any  kind  of  argument 

/  Will.) 

i  pra-extcting  knowledge  of  whloh  Aristotle  and  the  Angelical  ap  ted  of  in 

o  ver>  Interesting  manner  in  the  thiol  '  InaL.  Led.  III.,  /'.  B8— 89,  Vol.  A  llll.) 
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nothing  to  prevent  ;i  person  in  one  sense  foreknowing,  and  in  another  not 
foreknowing  something  which  he  at  present  learns.  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  a  man  foreknowing,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  which  he  afterwards  learns: 
but  this  would  be  strange,  for  him  to  foreknow  a  thing-  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  afterwards  acquires  a  knowledge  of  it.  Strictly  speaking,  to  learn, 
means  for  science  to  be  generated  in  a  man;  but  that  which  is  generated 
was  not  altogether  being  before  generation,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense  being, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  not  being — being,  that  is  in  potentia,  but  not  being,  /// 
act.  Now,  to  generate,  is  to  realize  potentia  in  act.  Hence  what  a  man 
learns  was  not  altogether  known  beforehand,  as  Plato  maintained,  nor  yet 
altogether  unknown:  hut  it  was  known  in  potentia,  or  virtually,  in  the  fore- 
known universal  principles,  bnt  unknown  actually  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  To  learn,  therefore,  is  this:  to  reduce  potential,  or  virtual,  or  uni- 
versal knowledge,  to  specific  and  actual  knowledge.* 

What  is  the  subject-matter  of  demonstration  ? 

Since  demonstration  and  definition  have  to  do  with  eternal  things,  and  not 
with  corruptible  things,  Plato  was  forced  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 
Since  sensible  things  are  corruptible,  it  seemed  that  they  could  neither  be 
demonstrated  nor  defined  ;  and  so  it  appeared  necessary  to  affirm  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  incorruptible  substances  which  could  be  demonstrated  and 
defined,  and  these  eternal  substances  he  calls  species  or  ideas.  This  view 
occurred  to  Aristotle  when  he  said  that  corruptible  thing's  cannot  be  demon- 
strated except  per  accidens.  For  although  sensible  things  are  corruptible 
in  particular,  still  they  possess  a  certain  eternity  in  the  universal.  So  since 
sensible  things  are  demonstrated  universally,  and  not  in  particular,  it  follows 
that  corruptible  things  are  demonstrated  only  per  accidens,  and  eternal 
things  per  se.\ 

But  how  is  this  science  acquired  ? 

There  is  a  two-fold  method  of  acquiring  science :  one  by  means  of  demon- 
stration, and  another  by  means  of  induction.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  these  :  for  demonstration  proceeds  from  universals,  whilst  induction 
proceeds  from  particulars.  If  the  universals  from  which  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds can  be  known  without  induction,  it  follows  that  man  can  have 
knowledge  independent  of  the  senses.  But  without  induction  it  is  impossible 
to  get  at  universals;  and  this  is  still  more  manifest  in  sensible  things,  for 
through  our  particular  experience  of  them  we  arrive  at  universal  knowledge, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  first  book  of  Mdaphiju'u s.  Then  the  Angelical  proceeds 
to  show  that  abstract  knowledge  depends  upon  induction.  Those  things 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  abstract  sense  are  also  known  by  induction,  for  in 
all  abstraction  there  are  BOme  particulars  which  are  inseparable  from  sensible 
matter.  Although  a  line  in  the  abstract  is  called  a  line  in  common,  still  the 
line,  which  is  in  sensible  matter,  in  BO  far  forth  as  it  is  individualized,  cannot 
be  abstracted,  for  its  individualization  depends  on  this  particular  matter. 
The  principles  of  abstract  things  are  only  manifested  to  us  by  moans  of 
certain  individuals  which  we  perceive    with   our  senses;  for  instance,   from 

seeing  some  individual  sensible  entity  we  are  led  to  know  what  a  whole  is, 
and  what  a  part;  and  we  know  that  every  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  by 

considering  the  fact  in  many  instances.      And  thus  the  universals  from  which 

*  vid.  Oommenl  in  I  t.  in..  />.  89,  PWL  will. 

\  Vid.  Oommtnt.  •  I  i"/..  ;-.  US,  PW  xriu. 
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demonstration  proceeds  are  only  known  to  us  through  induction.  No  demon- 
stration can  be  made  from  universals  without  induction  ;  nor  can  anything 
he  known  by  induction  without  the  senses,  which  are  concerned  with  the  indi- 
viduals from  which  induction  proceeds.  Thus  two  things  are  excluded.  The 
position  of  Plato,  who  affirmed  that  we  have  knowledge  of  things  by  means  of 
species  or  ideas  ;  for  if  this  were  true  we  should  know  universals  apart  from 
induction,  and  thus  we  could  acquire  knowledge  independent  of  the  senses. 
Hence  Aristotle  uses  this  argument  against  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  first  book 
of  Metaphysics.  The  second  position  maintains  that  we  can  know  separate 
substances  in  this  life  from  understanding  their  quiddities,  a  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  way  by  sensible  experiences.  If  the  essen- 
ces of  objects  could  thus  be  apprehended,  it  would  follow  that  some  objects 
could  be  known  without  induction  and  sensation,  which  the  philosopher  here 
denies  even  of  abstract  things.* 

But  what  does  demonstration  add  to  the  syllogism  ? 
Demonstration  adds  science  to  the  syllogism.  Intellection  is  compared  to 
science  as  the  indivisible  to  multitude,  for  science  is  a  process  from  principles 
to  conclusions,  while  intellection  is  an  absolute  and  simple  acceptation  of  prin- 
ciples known  in  themselves.  11.  -nee  intellection  corresponds  to  the  immediate 
proposition,  and  science  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  the  mediate  proposition.! 

How  do  we  know  the  common  and  first  principles  of  demon- 
stration ? 

The  habits  of  principles  do  not  exist  in  us,  says  the  Angelical  on  the 
Stagyrite,  in  a  determinate  and  complete  manner,  nor  are  they  created  .-mew 
liy  certain  better  known  pre-existing  habits — as  the  habit  of  science  is 
generated  in  us  by  the  foreknowledge  of  principles,  but  the  habits  of  prin- 
ciples  are  in  us  a  sensu  prccexistente.  Aristotle  gives  as  an  example  of  his 
meaning  the  case  of  an  army  put  to  ffighl  returning  to  the  chai'ge.  When  one 
soldier  begins  to  stand  another  join!  him.  and  then  another,  until  a  sufficient 
number  is  collected  to  begin  the  contest  anew.  So  with  sense  and  memory 
—one  thing  is  added  to  another,  till  at  length  that  point  is  arrived  at  when 
art  or  science  begins.  Some  might  think  that  sense  or  memory  of  indi- 
vidual things  alone  suffices  to  cause  an  intelligible  knowledge  of  principles — 
as  some  of  the  ancients  held, — not  distinguishing  between  sense  and  intellect. 
To  exclude  this  view  the  Philosopher  added  that,  together  with  sense,  such  a 
soul  must  be  supposed  as  is  susceptible  of  universal  knowledge  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  passive  intellect,  and  so,  that  this  knowledge  be  crea- 
ted by  the  operation  of  the  active  intellect,  which  realizes  intelligible  things 
by  abstracting  universals  from  particulars.} 

The    Commentary  on   "  Be    Phynh-o   Auditu"    is    another 

important   work.§      It  occupies    eight    books.)      The    first    is 


*  Vid.  CvmmenL  in  Pout.  Anal,  Lib.  I.,  Led.  XXX.,  p.  140-141. 

t  Ibidem,  XXXVI.,  p.  157. 

%  Lib.  II.,  Led  XX.,  p.  224—225. 

5  De  Physico  Auditu  seu  Physicorum,  Lib.  VIII.,  p.  216— 53B,  »w.  A  I  III. 

II  The  Angelical  gives,  la  bis  usual  way,  the  bearing  of  the  various  books  of  Aristotle  upon 
eaenotherln  thelx  treatment  of  motion.     M  treats  ol   those  things  which 

depend  on  sensible   matter  teetmdmm  e$te,  but  not  f  oushImiii   rattonem,     fin  those 

thinga  "  bieh  depend  <>n  matter  not  only  teat 

thtngtbai  pertakesof  matter  ia  moveable,  it  follows  that  moveable  bciiiuisthe  subject 
<>i  Natural  Pkttomrpky:  for  natural  philosophy  treats  of  natnral  tilings.  Natural  tilings  are  those 
whose  principle  is  natnre,  bni  nature  i-  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest  in  the  thins  In  which 
it  is,    na^aral  seieaee,  then,  treats  of  thoae  things  which  contain  withiu  thi  i    prb> 
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replete  with  interest*  dwelling  on  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
giving  rules  for  method,  criticising  "  Being,"  and  entering  into 
the  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  privation,  accounting  for  the  last, 
on  the  principle  of  contraries,  and  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween  matter  and  privation.*  The  systems  of  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  and  Anaxagoras  are  refuted.  In  the  second  book  the 
nature  of  physical  creation  is  treated  of,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  defined,  and  is  proved  to  be  the  principle  of  rest  and 
motion.  The  four  species  of  causes  which  comprise  nature  are 
developed,  and  all  things  are  shown  to  have  their  substance. 
form, motion, and  end  ;  whilst  chance,  fortune,  accidental  causes, 
and  their  effects,  come  under  consideration.  The  third  book 
undertakes  to  explain  that  one  grand  influence  which  runs  all 
through  the  speculation  of  scholasticism — the  theory  of  motion. 
The  view  of  Anaxagoras  is  upset,  the  celebrated  definition  of 
motion  is  given,  as  consisting  of  passing  from  potentiality  to 
act ;  whilst  time,  space,  and  infinity  are  treated  of,  as  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Aristotelic  theory.  The  fourth  book 
deals  with  place,  time,  and  the  vacuum,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ancients,  and  also  according  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle 
himself  The  four  following  books  are  principally  occupied  with 
disquisitions  upon  motion.     They  dwell  on  its  different  species, 


dple  of  motion.  To  avoid  repetition,  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  moveable  being  io 
eoinnHiii  are  treated  of  in  a  book  of  Natural  Science,  jusl  as  Philosophic  prima,  which  treats  of 
things  which  are  common  to  being,  as  being,  precedes  the  treatment  ol  sciences  in  particular; 
and  this  is  tin-  book  of  Physics,  which  is  also  called.  "  Of  Physics  <>r  of  Natural  Hearing,"  because 
the  information  in  il  was  conveyed  to  the  hearers  by  way  of  instruction.  Its  subject-matter  is 
moveable  being  simpliciter.  1  do  not  say  moveable  body,  because  this  book  proves  that  every 
moveable  is  a  body,  other  books  on  natural  science  follow  this  one,  in  which  the  different 
kinds  of  motion  are  treated  of.  For  instance,  in  the  book  "De  Calo,"  moveable  things  are  dis- 
cussed in  respect  Io  local  motion,  which  is  the  tirst  species  of  motion.  In  the  book  on  Gem  ra- 
tion, motion  is  treated  of  in  relation  to  form,  and  the  tirst  elements  of  motion  are  discussed, 
with  regard  to  trausmutatious  in  general.  Their  special  transmutations  are  treated  id'  in  the 
Book  of  Meteors,  The  book  of  Minerals  treats  of  mixed  inanimate  movements,  and  their  couse- 
(pieiiees.  To  this  book  the  Philosopher  attaches  a  preface,  in  which  lie  shows  tine  order  of  pro- 
cedure ill  natural  .science.     ( 1><   PhysitO  Audita,  Lib.  /..  Leot.  I.,  ]/.  127,   Vol,  Xl'Ill./ 

*  what  about  the  great  scholastic  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  privation  .' 

Whatever  is  made.  is.  and  is  made  of  subject   and   form:    therefore  subject  and  form  are  per 

h  the  causes  and  the  principles  of  all  that  is  made  according  to  nature.     That  those  things 

which  are  made  according  t"  nature  are  made  of  subject  ami  form  he  [Aristotle]  proves  in  this 
fashion.  Those  element  s  into  which  the  definition  Of  a  thing  is  resolved  are  the  components 
of  that  thing,  because  everything  la  resolved  into  those  things  <>f  which  it  is  composed.  But 
the  constituents  (ratio)  of  thai  which  is  made  according  to  nature  are  resolved  into  subject 
and  form,  for  the  constituents  of  a  musician  are  resolved  into  thai  of  man.  and  that  of  musi- 
cian, lie  who  would  define  a  musician  must  give  the  definition  of  man  and  of  musician,  there- 
fore that  which  is  made  according  to  nature  is  made  according  to  subject  and  form.  So  form 
and  subject  are  principles  per  se  of  that  which  is  made  according  to  nature,  but  privation  or 
iitai  is  the  principle  peraeeidens,  inasmuch  as  it  is  accidental  to  the  subject  :  as  w< 

that  the  builder  is  the  active  cause  of  the  house,  per  Sf,  but  the  musician  is  the  active  cause  of 
the  house,  jit r  accidens,  Inasmuch  as  the  builder  haiipens  to  be  a  musician.  And  so  man  is  the 
cause  per  te,  as  the  subject  of  the  musician,  whilst  non-musician  is  its  cause  and  principle  I"  r 
IS.  But  some  one  may  object  thai  privation  does  not  happen  to  the  subject  when  it  is 
under  a  form,  and  so  privation  is  not  the  principle  of  being  /><  r  Oceidens.  Therefore  it  must  be 
said  that  matter  is  never  without  privation,  because  when  it  has  one  form,  it  suffers  the  priva- 
tion of  another  form ;  so  that  whilst  a  thing  is  becoming  that  which  it  is  to  be.  that  Is  to  say, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  possess  its  form,  it  suffers  a  privation,  of  music,  for  example,  in  tie 
of  the  musician ;  so  the  principle  per  accidens  of  a  musician  in  fieri  Is  non-musician.  Bui  when 
he  receives  this  form  he  undergoes  the  privation  of  another  form,  and  so  the  privation  of  an 
opposite  form  is  the  principle  per  accident  of  his  being  what  he  is.  Hence  it  is  clear,  according 
teaching  of  Aristotle,  thai  privation,  which  is  a  principle  of  nati  snot 

consist  in  a  certain  aptitude  for  receiving  a  form,  nor  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  form,  or  any  im- 
pelled active  principle,  but  it  is  the  absence  itself  of  form,  or  the  contrary  of  that  form  which 
happens    at    the    time    being    to    possess    the    subject.       ( 1 'hi/sir.    IJh.    II.,    I.<>t.  XIV.,  p.   2X;.    ('«£. 

xi-iii.) 
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on  its  unity  and  plurality,  on  the  difference  between  motion  anc 
rest.  Accidental,  partial,  and  absolute  motion  are  spoken  of — 
phrases  which  are  continually  met  with  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools  ;  the  five  elements  of  motion  are  discussed  ;  its  three 
categories — place,  quantity,  and  quality — are  enlarged  upon  ; 
the  four  kinds  of  motion  in  space,  proceeding  from  some  exter- 
nal agency,  are  given  ;  and  motion  is  divided  into  two  grand 
divisions  of  natural  and  unnatural.  The  first  class  of  motion 
is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixed.  Of  these  the 
circular  is  the  perfect  form,  it  alone  is  continuous,  and  is  that  of 
the  prime-mover,  who  is  indivisible  and  without  magnitude. 
The  first  Lectio  of  the  seventh  book  is  instructive,  as  evincing 
how  carefully  the  Augelioal  deals  with  the  opinions  of  learned 
commentators  and  with  their  various  forms  of  mental  error. 
He  shows  how  Galen  was  deceived  by  an  equivocation  into 
opposing  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  motion.  He  states  the  doc- 
trines of  Avicenna  and  of  Averrous,  and  displays  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  their  writings.  The  third  Lectio  proves  that 
there  must  be  a  first  mover,  and  a  first  thing  moved.  In  the 
eighth  book  an  inquiry,  full  of  interest,  is  made  into  the 
"  primum  mobile,"  the  first  mover,  and  the  first  movement,  and 
the  Saint  defends  the  Stagyrite  against  the  false  interpretations 
of  his  works  by  Averroes,  which,  if  followed,  would  throw  his 
writings  into  great  confusion.* 

The  Angelical  did  not  complete  his  Commentary  "  Be  Coelo  et 
Mundo."  f  IJ1  point  of  fact  this  work  is  a  continuation  of  the 
one  on   Physics,  and   has  very  little  to  do  with  Astronomy.^ 


*  See  Lib.  VIII.,  Led.  I.,  p.  472,  and  Lib.  VIII.,  Led.  XXL,  p.  531,  where  he  prove*  Averroes 
to  have  spoken  tont  '•*  intentionem  et  contra  veritatem.    Bee  hia  relation*  to  Avicenna, 

Lib.  U..  L"t.J..  )>.2>,i.   Ub,  VIZ  ■  II.   p.  338;  Lib.  I'., 

Led.  XII. ,  p.^51 :  to  Themtatius,  Lib.   VI..  Led.   V..  p.  120:  to  Galen,  Avicenna,  Av< 

17/..  /..    '.  1. .,..   117.    I  ...   A  I  ///. 

t  De  Calo  et  Mwtdo,  Lib.  II'.,  p.  1—207,  Vol.  XIX. 

Tin-  I'iirinu  edition  give*  a  lull  <  'ommentary  on  tin-  time  first  books,  anil  three  chapter*  of 
the  fourth.     Werner  says  that  S.  Thomas  only  commented  on  the  two  tirst  fully  :  and  onh  got 

a*  fax  a*  Chapter  IV.  ox  the  eighth  Ltetto  in  the  third.  Thieprobablj  proceed*  from  bl*  having 
used  the  Wei*e  edit  ion.    {DtrhtQtgt  TkotuuH  lev  Band,  Vierte*  OapttH, p.  443.) 

t  Speak ing  of  the  D*  GMo,  the  Angelical  says,  in  this  work  certain  thing*  are  treated  of 

which  have  to  do  with  the  whole  universe,  a*  is  evident  from  the  tirst  hook;  certain  thing* 
which  have  to  do  wit  h  t  he  heavenly  body,  as  is  seen  in  the  second  ;  and  thin  other 

- i 1 1 1 1 » 1  •  -  bodies,  as  is  evident  in  the  thud  ami  fourth.  And  so  this  work  is  reasonably  placed 
tirst.  after  the  hook  on  l'hiisias ;  and  OH  thin  account,  in  the  beginning  Of  the  same,  bodj  is 
■  i  l  of.  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  hook  of  Pkysioi  ooncerulng  motion  has  to  be 
applied;  and  because  ditl'cient  things  are  dwell  M  in  tbi*  treatise,  a  doubi  arose  amongal  the 
undent  expositor*  of  Aristotle  sa  to  it*  anbjeot-rastter.    Alexsndei  thonghi  thai  the  principal 

/scope  was  the  universe  itself;  others  said,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  objeol  of  the  work 
was  the  heavenly  hody,  which  KJVTStea  in  a  circle,  and  on  this  aecount  it  was  called  l>>  Cn  hi. 
And  other  I  todies  are  treated  01  in  it  also,  inasinuch  as  t  hey  are  contained  by  the  hea\  ens.  and 
i.ject  to  their  intluence,  as  Jambhcns  allinns  ;  or  they  are  touched  upon  by  accident,  inas- 
tiiuch  as  a  know  ledge  of  other  bodies  ia  assumed,  to  elucidate  what  is  said  of  the  heavens  as 
Sirianus  held.  Hut  I  his  does  not  seem  probable  ;  because,  after  the  philosopher  hail  treated  of 
the  heavens  in  the  sei d  hook,  be  goes  on   to   treat   of  other  simple   bodies   in   the   third  and 

fourth,  as  if  intending  them  to  form  the  principal  subject. matter,     for  the  philosopher  was 

not  in  the  habit  Of  considering  those  thing*  as  the  principal  pari  of  *  silence,  which  are. 
assumed  per  accident.  And  so  it  seemed  toothers,  as  Simplieius  says,  that  the  intention  of  the 
philosopher,  in  this  work,  was  to  treat    of  simple   bodies,   inasmuch   as  they  can  he  connoted  as 


such  :   and  because  the  principal  amongst  simple  bodies  aie   the  heavena  J} POP  which  the  re    I 

depend — this  work  i* called  /'-  (  he  r 


ks. 


things  being  treated  of  bete  winch  belong  to  the  wi 
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What  is  the  A.ngelical'fl  general  view  of  the  order  of  sciences? 
He  draws  it  out  clearly  in  his  Prooemium, 

The  philosopher  Bays,  in  his  First  Book  of  Physics ,  that  we  are  said  to  know 
a  thing  when  we  are  acquainted  with  its  first  causes,  its  lirst  principles,  and 
its  elements;  and  by  this  he  clearly  shows  that  there  is  an  orderly  prog 
Bion  in  sciences,  advancing  from  first  causes  and  principles  to  proximate  ones; 
and  this  is  according  to  reason,  for  the  progress  of  sciences  is  the  work  of 
reason,  whose  specialty  it  is  to  reduce  things  into  order.  80  in  every  work  of 
reason  a  certain  rule  is  observable,  according  to  which  a  thing  advances  from 
one  stage  to  another;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  practical  order,  which  relato 

things  which  we  make  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  the  speculative,  which   lias  to 

i\<)  with  what  is  not  made  by  as.    Progress  in  the  practical  order  is  fourfold. 

First  of  all.  ill  the  order  of  apprehension,  as  an  architect  first  apprehends  the 
form  of  a  house,  and  then  realizes  it  in  matter.  Secondly,  in  order  of  inten- 
tion, according  to  which  he  proposes  to  complete  the  whole  building. 
Thirdly,  in  the  order  of  composition,  by  which  he  first  hews  the  stones,  and 
then  fixes  them  together  into  one  wall.  Fourthly,  in  the  order  of  sustaining- 
the  building,  according  to  which  he  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
different  portions  of  the  fabric  are  to  stand. 

A  fourfold  order  likewise  is  found  in  speculation.  First  of  all,  according 
as  progress  is  made  from  common  things  to  less  common,  and  this  order,  in 
its  manner,  corresponds  to  the  first — that  is,  of  apprehension;  for  universals 
are  considered  according  to  their  absolute  form,  and  particular  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  form  to  matter.  The  second,  order  corresponds  to  the  order  of 
intention,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  is  thought  of  before  the  parts.  The  third 
order  proceeds  from  simple  to  composite,  inasmuch  as  composites  are  known 
by  simple  things,  and  corresponds  to  the  order  of  composition.  The  fourth 
order,  according  to  which  the  principal  parts  are  first  considered,  e.g.,  the 
heart  and  the  liver  before  the  arteries  and  blood,  corresponds  to  that  practi- 
cal order  which  first  lays  the  foundations. 

And  this  fourfold  order  enters  into  natural  science.  For  first  those  things 
which  are  common  to  nature  are  determined  in  the  book  of  Physics,  in  which 
moveable  body  is  treated  of  inasmuch  as  it  is  moveable.  Hence  it  remains 
for  other  books  on  natural  science  to  apply  these  principles  to  their  proper 
subjects. 

The  subject  of  motion  is  magnitude  and  body,  because  nothing  is  moved 
except  quantity.  But  three  other  orders  must  be  regarded  in  bodies.  First 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  corporeal  universe  comes  into  consideration  before  its 


a  bearing  OO  tin-  Universe,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  heavenly  body  ;  for  instance,  to  be 
infinite,  sempiternal,  and  things  of  thai  sort.    It  the  principal  design  of  the  philosopher  was 

to  treat  of  the  universe,  or  of  Hie  world,  Aristotle  would  have  to  extend  his  consideration  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  far  as  plants  and  animals,  as  Plato  did  in  his  Timcetu.  And  in  this  way 
we  can  argue  against  Simplicius,  because  it  Aristotle  principally  intended  to  treat  of  simple 
bodies  in  this  work,  he  would  have  to  treat  of  everything  which' has  to  do  with  simple  bodies 
in  it.    Hut  only  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  Tightness  and  heaviuess  of  bodies  are 

spoken  of:  whilst  ot  her  points  are  considered  in  the  book  On  Ctaterotio*  Heine  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  say,  with  Alexander,  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  treatise  is  the  universe  itself, 
which  is  called  heaven  or  world  :  and  that  simple  bodies  arc  treated  of.  inasmuch  as  they  are 
constitutive  portions  of  the  universe.  The  corporeal  universe  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  sccord- 
ing  to  the  order  of  place  (sfttis)  :  and  therefore  only  those  portions  of  the  universe  arc  t. 
of  in  this  book,  which  first,  and  parse,  have  position  in  the  universe;  that  is,  simple  1 
Hence  the  four  elements,  inasmuch  as  they  are  tiol  and  cold,  and  so  on,  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  work,  hut  only  in  respect  of  their  weight,  and  lightness,  b\    which  their  position  in  the 

Universe  is  determined.     The   position  of  othei    parts  ot   the   universe,   SUOfa   as  si 'S.   plants, 

and  animals,  is  not  determined  secundum  se,  but  in  relation  to  simple  bodies;  so  they  have  not 
to  be  treated  of  here  at  all.    And  this  agrees  with  what   the  Latins  have  been  acenston 

it  this  work  treats  of  moveable  body,  according  to  position  or  place,  for  this  motion  is 

common  to  all  parts  of  the  universe. 
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parts.  Then ,  inasmuch  as  simple  bodies  are  considered  before  mixed  ones. 
Thirdly,  inasmuch  as — amongst  simple  bodies — the  heavenly  ones,  by  which 
all  the, rest  are  formed,  must  be  taken  into  account  first;  and  these  three 
things  are  considered  in  this  book,  which  is  intitled  "  Be  delo"  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  work  "  Be  Ccelo  et  Mu?ido"  with  its  Commentary, 
occupies  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  divided  into  four 
books ;  the  first,  twenty  chapters  ;  the  second,  twenty-eight ; 
the  third,  twelve  ;  and  the  fourth,  three. 

The  first  book  treats  of  substance,  with  its  three  dimensions, 
and  touches  upon  motion,  which  is  either  straight,  or  in  a  circle, 
or  a  compound  of  both.  Straight  motion  is  either  up,  going 
from  a  centre,  or  down,  tending  to  a  centre.  What  goes  up  is 
light,  and  what  goes  down  is  heavy.  One  of  the  great  errors  in 
natural  science  made  by  the  ancients  is  here  reproduced, 
namely,  that  weight  and  lightness  are  absolute  qualities  of 
bodies  ;  not  relations ,  as  we  know  them  to  be,  between  bodies 
and  the  centre  of  the  earth.*  The  second  book  discusses,  with 
much  fulness,  the  contrarieties  in  space  ;  right,  left,  and  so  on  ; 
like  weight  and  lightness,  these  are  made  out  to  be  not  relative 
but  positive  qualities.  It  speaks  of  the  perpetuity  of  heaven, 
its  various  parts,  its  figure  and  motions  ;  then  of  the  nature  of 
the  stars,  their  motion,  sound,  order,  position,  and  figure  ;  and, 
finally,  of  the  movement,  rest,  and  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
third  book  treats  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  natural  things,  both  respecting 
composite  and  simple  bodies,  and  reciprocal  generation  of  (he 
elements,  which  some  maintained,  is  argued  against.  As  in  the 
other  books,  the  theories  of  tin-  ancients  are  discussed,  and  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle  defended  with  great  ingenuity.  Parmen- 
ides,  Melissus,  Euclid,  and  the  "  theological  poet,  "  Eesiod,  are 
referred  to  by  the  Saint.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  nature 
and  differences  and  other  qualities  of  gravity  and  levity,  which 
are  made  to  be  both  relative  and  absolute.  But  the  Angelical 
only  got  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  if  in  reality  tin; 


*  What  dors  th<-  Angelica!  say  upon  the  theory  of  the  Stagyrlte  regarding  the  Incorruptible 

nature  of  tin-  hea>. 

With  regard  to  thle  there  is  a  double  question,  sayn  the  Saint:  Aral   regarding  Aristotle's 
position,  placing  the  corpus  aril  as  incapable  of  being  generated,  and  Inoorrnptible;  and  then 

on.    With  regard  to  the  first,  bo declared  the  body  of  the  heaven,  of  its 

nature,  to  !»•  generable  and  corruptible,  aa  John  the  Grammarian  held,  who  Is  called  I'hilo- 
ponns :  ami  to  prove  his  point,  in  the  liist  place,  be  uses  the  authority  of  Plato,  win.  held  that 
the  heaven  was  generated  a*  ireD  m  the  whole  world.  Then  be  gives  in-  reason,  all  the  power 
unite,  as  is  proved  in  the  eighth  book  of  Papafe*,  i>ut  Quite  power  cannot 
extend  to  infinite  duration ;  therefore  a  thing  eanno4  be  moved  for  an  infinite  time  bj  a  finite 
power:  therefore  the  heavenly  body  has  not  the  power  to  be  Infinite  in  duration.  Thirdly,  he 
thus  object*.  In  every  natural  body  there  ia  matter  and  privation,  as  is  evideni  from  thi 
Book  o  But  wherever  there  la  matter  with  privation  there  ia  capability  of  corruption  ; 

the  re  ton-  tin  h<  avenlv  bod?  is  corruptible.    The  Angelical  answers  these  arguments  by  explain- 
ing Plato's  meaning;  and  brings  a  proof  from  Averroes  to  npsel  the  objections  stated,  explain- 
ing the  matter  him  ;  le.    Bat  be  la  careful  not  to  follow  him  In  an 
Id  impinge  on  faith. 
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Commentary  on  the  third  and  fourth  book,  attributed  to  him  by 
sonic  writers,  was  made  by  him  at  all. 

The  treatise  "  De  Generations  et  Corruptions"  falls  into  two 
books.*  The  Exposition  is  thrown  into  twenty-five  and  twelve 
chapters  respectively,  but  since  the  views  here  treated  of  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  touched  upon  already,  there  is  no  call 
for  a  prolonged  examination  of  them.  The  various  systems  of 
the  ancients  regarding  alteration,  augmentation,  touch,  action, 
and  passion,  and  fusion  or  admixtion,  are  explained  in  the  first 
book;  in  the  second  the  principles,  number,  and  generation  of 
the  elements  and  of  mixed  things,  together  with  the  causes  of 
generation  and  corruption,  come  under  consideration. 

The  work  "  De  Meteorologia  "f  is  in  four  books,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  physical  nature. 
Here  the  Angelical  simply  follows  the  philosopher,  and  divid- 
ing each  book  into  a  certain  number  of  Lectiones,  he  gives  a 
brief  exposition  on  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite. 

The  Commentary  on  "  De  Anima  "J  in  all  occupies  over  four 
hundred  and  forty  pages.i)  The  length  of  the  Lectiones  varies, 
and  the  reference  to  ancient  writers  is  not  so  frequent  as  in 
most  of  the  Saint's  other  works.  Catholic  truth  and  the  prev- 
alent errors  of  the  day  are  never  forgotten,  and  the  false  teach- 
ing of  the  Arabian  commentators  is  carefully  exposed.     It  was 

*  De  Generation*  et  Corruption*,  Ub.  II..  p.  208—209,  Vol.  XIX. 
t  Dt  Meteorologiu,  Lib.  TV.,  p.  30O-441,  Vol  XIX. 
t  Dt  Anima,  Libb.  III.,  p.  1—444,  Vol.  A  \. 

\  The  uexl  portion  of  our  Saint's  commentaries  upon  Aristotle  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  anthropological  science.    The  plan  which  appears  to  be  followed  in  this  by  the  Stagyrite 

i>:is  follows.  In  the  tirst  place  there  are  three  books  "  l>f  .-Initial.''  which  treat  of  the  soul  in 
general.  Then  comes  the  "Parva  NaturaOa,"  which  has  to  do  with  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  BOUl  in  detail.  Now  the  .soul  call  be  looked  upon  in  three  lights  in  its  relation  to  the  body, 
viz..  as  the  vivifying,  moving,  and  sentient  principle  of  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  soul  as 
principle  of  lifts  there  are  the  treatises  »4 in-  Morte  et   Vita,"  "De  Jwentutt  and 

those  two    other    works    which    arc    no   longer   extant.  "  De    8anitate  et   .K'jritmliii','  and  "  De 

Xittrimt  tit"  et  NutribUi."    Regarding  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  motion,  there  are  " De  Omuis 

Animalium,"  and  " DeProgressv  Animalivm."     With  respect   to  the  sensitive  soul  there 

arc  ••  i>,    Sensu  et  Sensato,"  '•  De  Memoria  et  Bemtniseentta,"  and " Dt    Somno  et    I'iijiliu."    It  is 

natural  tor  those  treatises  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  books  "  De  Annuo."  which  have  to 
do  With  operations  in  which  the   sonl   has   the  larger  share;  as  well  as  the  treatises  "  h 

in    Memoria  >t   Reminiseentia,"   together  with  "De  tiomno  et    Flyiito"— treatises 

which  are  i netted    with    treed anil    the    operations    of   the    sensitive    soul.      Upon    these 

s.  Thomas  made  commentaries,  as  well  as  upon  the  tn  muiiis"  and  "In   Dtotna 

■  in  in."  but  In-  has  left    no  elucidations  of  the  other  minor  works  of  the  Stagyrite. 
(Sec  Werner.  Krster  Band,  Vitrtes  Capitel,  p.  4.'><i.) 

The  treatise  "  In  Anima"  has  two  grand  divisions.  The  first  treats  of  and  tests  the  views 
of  the  philosophers  laid  down  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  This  is  done  in  the  lirst  book, 
which  noes  into  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle,  shows  it  is  only  one.  touches  on  the  principle 
of  motion,  demonstrates  that  the  soul  is  not  mo\«-d  by  external  agency,  but  is  self-mo\cd.  and 
discusses  the  relation  of  life  to  the  soul,  and   to   the   various  functions  of  the  creature.     In  the 

second  grand  division  (Books  1 1.  <m<i  in.),  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  general  is  treated  of 

//..  Led.  l.—ll'.j.  then  the  powers  of  the  soul  in  genera]  (Ltd.  I'.—  I'l.J.  and  in  particular  (Book 

11..  Ltd.  in..   Book  in..  Led,  XVIII.);  dually,  the  vegetative  soul  (Book  //..  Ltd.  VII.— JL), 

the  sensitive  soul  (  Book  //..  Ltd.  A.  .•    Book   U  the   intellectual  (Hook  111.    Led.    I'll. 

—  Mil. J   and  the  moving  or  active  soul  (Book  ill..  Ltd.  XII'.  — XVI. j.  and  then  (Book  HI 

A  I'll.  —  A  I'lll.)    their   relations   one    to   another.      (See    Werner.    KrxUr   Band,   VietttS   <'<ti>itel, 

ae  of  t  he  most  important  points  touched  upon  are  those  respecting  the  difficult  qu<  - 
oflifi — which  is  defined  by  Aristotle  "  the  primary  reality  of  an  organism," —the  relations  of 
Organism  and  vitality,  the  meaning  Of  life  ;   and  t  he  life  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  the  human 
soul.     Then  there  are  questions  concerning  touch,  taste,  passion,  volition,  and  appetite,  the 
■us  of  lite  to  the  body  :   nutrition,  sensibility.  Bight,  hearing,  perception,  and  so  on  of  the 
I  lien,  intellect,  the  energy  of  the  soul,  tin-  pi  motion  in  the  sou! 

inferior  animals,  the  graduated  perfection  of  the  organism,  and  many  other  deeply  interesting 
subjects  which  it  would  take  too  lontf  to  enuim 
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one  of  the  great  works  of  the  Angelical  to  clear  Aristotle  froi 
the  bad  character  which  his  writings  had  acquired,  on  account 
of  prejudiced  minds  perceiving  not  his,  but  their  own  doctrines 
in  his  writings. 

For  example,  in  the  seventh  Lectio  of  the  third  book  it  is 
shown,  that  though  to  understand  is,  as  it  were,  to  feel,  still 
intellect  and  sense  are  altogether  distinct ;  that  intellect  is  incor- 
poreal, unmixed,  and  impassible,  and  different  from  sense,  and 
not  a  separate  substance.  Upon  this  the  famous  opinion  started 
by  Averroes  regarding  the  oneness  of  the  intellect  is  argued 
against  by  the  Saint.  He  not  merely  proves  the  impossibility 
of  understanding  at  all,  according  to  the  theory  of  Averroi's, 
but  what  is  perhaps  still  more  to  the  purpose,  shows  that  the 
commentator  had  altogether  misunderstood  Aristotle,  and  set 
him  in  contradiction  with  himself. 

After  stating  arguments  which  have  already  been  given 
against  the  Averroistic  theory,  he  says  : — 

There  are  many  more  arguments  which  could  be  brought  against  this  posi- 
tion, which  we  have  treated  with  greater  care  in  another  place.*  But  here 
one  fact  suffices:  that  it  follows  from  this  position  that  man  is  not  able  in 
reality  to  understand  at  all.  It  is  moreover  manifest  that  this  view  is  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  philosopher;  and,  tirst  of  all,  because  he  is 
engaged  here  in  an  enquiry  concerning  a  part  of  the  human  soul.  For  it  is 
in  this  way  that  he  begins  the  treatise:  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  passive 
intellect  is  part  of  the  soul,  and  not  a  separate  substance.  The  same  again 
follows  from  this:  that  he  proceeds  to  enquire  if  the  intellect  be  separable  or 
not  from  the  other  parts  of  the  soul.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  his  ]  troceee  stands 
good,  even  if  the  intellect  be  not  actually  separable  from  other  parts  of  the 
soul.  Again,  by  this:  because  he  says  that  the  intellect  is  that  by  which  the 
soul  understands.  All  these  things  show  that  Aristotle  does  not  teach  that 
the  intellect  is  separate,  as  separate  substances  are.  It  is  wonderful  how 
men  could  so  easily  have  been  led  into  error  on  account  of  his  saying  that  the 
intellect  is  separate,  since  the  true  meaning  is  clear  when  his  words  are  taken 
literally.  He  calls  the  intellect  separate  because  it  has  no  organ,  as  the 
senses  have;  and  it  so  happens  on  this  account  because  the  human  soul  by 
reason  of  its  nobility  transcends  the  faculty  of  a  material  body,  and  cann< 
wholly  included  in  it.  Hence  a  certain  action  remains  to  it  with  which  cor- 
poreal matter  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  on  this  account  its  power  with  regard 
to  this  action  possesses  no  corporeal  organ,  and  thus  it  is  a  separate  intellects 

Again  :  he  defends  truth  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  against 
Avicenna.  Having  stated  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite  on  the 
action  of  the  passive  intellect,  he  says  : 

It  is  manifest  from  what  is  said  here  that  the  opinion  held  by  Avicenna 
against  Aristotle  concerning  the  intelligible  species  is  false.     Avicenna  main- 


*  In  Opuae.  XV.,  De  Unitate  Intellect™  contra  AverroUtat,  p.  208—224,  Vol.  X  VI. 
t  Comment.  De  Anima,  IAb.  111.,  l.-t.  III.,  r.  ||7,  I,./.   \  \. 
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tained  that  the  species  are  not  preserved  in  the  passive  intellect,  and  are  only 
in  it  when  it  actually  understands.  According-  to  him,  whenever  it  actually 
understands  it  turns  itself  to  a  separate  active  intellect,  from  which  intelligible 
species  flovi  into  it.* 

The  Saint  then  goes  on  to  show  Aristotle's  real  view,  proving 
it  to  be  altogether  different  from  that  of  Avicenna.t 

He  does  the  same  in  the  tenth  Lectio  ;  carefully  distinguish*  *s 
the  true  teaching  of  Aristotle,  combats  the  dangerous  theories 
of  those  who  would  separate  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  knowl- 
edge, and  keeps  the  doctrines  of  psychology  within  their 
proper  limits  of  truth  and  safety.  The  Saint  deserves  all  the 
more  praise  for  this,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Aristotelie  system  was  not  so  accurately  stated  as  to  leave  no 
plausible  grounds  for  the  Arabian  interpretations;  indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  its  expressions  were  sufficiently  vague 
to  lead  men,  whose  minds  werex biassed  in  a  certain  direction,  to 
see  their  own  views  in  some  of  its  statements,  and  to  argue 
ingeniously  in  their  defence. 

The  minor  treatises  on  which  the  Angelical  commented  must, 
be  hastily  referred  to.  "  Be  Sensu  et  Sensato  "  %  is  in  one  book 
and  nineteen  lessons.  It  treats  of  the  five  senses,  of  their 
several  organs,  it  gives  the  various  opinions  held  by  the  ancients 
upon  these  questions,  and  touches  upon  the  generation,  species, 
and  nature  of  sensations  in  relation  to  each  of  the  senses.  "  Be 
Memoria  et  Reminiscentta" \  is  shorter  still,  one  book  and 
eight  lessons,  and  dwells  on  the  difference  and  nature  of 
memory  and  reminiscence,  and  how  some  have  better  memories 
than  others.  "Be  Somno  et  Vigilia"\  one  book,  six  lessons, 
speaks  of  sleep  and  waking,  their  nature  and  causes.  "  Be 
Somniiff"^  one  book,  five  lessons,  deals  with  the  nature  and 
seat  of  dreams,  in  which  in  a  particular  manner  the  sagacity  of 
the  Stagy  rite  is  made  manifest ;  and,  finally,  "  Be  Bivinatione 
per  Somnium"**  in  one  book  and  two  lessons,  enlarges  on  the 
cause  and  issue  of  dreams,  and  on  their  interpretation.  In 
commenting  on  these  the  Angelical  follows  his  usual  method,  and 
does  not  do  much  else  than  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

To  expound  the  metaphysical  treatises  of  Aristotle  was  a 
formidable  undertaking.     S.  Thomas  has  given  us  an  Exposi- 

ontra  quod  manlfeste  htc  Philosophmi  dtatt,  «i ti»»<l  mtelleotns  redaeltax  in  Mtami  fMb 
rum,  per  modam,  <i u<>  setenc  ami.  sdhuc  <-st  In  potentia  Intelageuv  Cam  enim  Intelleetus  »rtu 
intelligit,  species  intelligibtles  soul  in  eo  secundum  actum  perfectum;  euni  Mtem  Mftbel  halt 
tiuu  teientuB,  sunt   Bpecles  In  ipso  intellect!! medio  mode  latex  potenthun  puxam  ei  ■ 

l-urmi)."     (LU>.  III..  CMC    VIM.,  p.  118.) 
)  Ilui.m,  p.  m. 

t  S.  Thosuq  Aiiuiiiatis  in  Aristotelis  Stagirita  Libros  Commentaria,  Lib.  /.,  ft,  145—196;   Vol  IX 
5  Ibidem,  Lib.  /.,  /..  197— J  ||  Ibidem,  Lib.  I.,  p.  215—2 

U  Ibidem,  Lib.  /.,  />.  •«!>— 2W.  I'oL  XX.  **  Ibidem,  Lib.  I.,  p.  239—244,  I". 
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tion  of  twelve  books,  and  though  he  has  not  left  any  writings 
upon  them,  the  other  two  books,  one  of  which  Albert  appears 
never  to  have  seen,  were  not  unknown  to  him.* 

This  work  occupies  over  four  hundred  pages,f  and  each  book 


*  See  Metaph.  Lib.  III.,  Lett  VIII.,  p.  322—325,  Vol  XX. 

t  The  first  book  principally  touches  upon  the  nature  and  perfection  of  the  "divine  science 
of  wisdom."  and  stales  and  confutes  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  first  causes 
and  principle*  of  things.  He  [Aristotle]  divides  the  ancient  philosophers  into  two  classes: 
those  who  maintained  simply  a  material  or  ellieienT  cause  of  things,  and  those  who  admitted  a 
formal  cause.  The  old  natural  philosophers  put  down  either  hidden  or  visible  agencies  as  the 
first  principles  Of  things.     Some  held  several  material  (Leuctppus,  Denioeritus).   Others  several 

Immaterial  (Pythagoreans)  things  as  the  Brat  principles:  others,  like  Paruieuides,  only  acknowl- 
edged one.     In  confutation  of  the  old  beliefs,  he  divides   the  ancient   philosophers  into  natural 

philosophers  {LteL  //.).  aad  those  wh<>  took  ■  more  elevated  view.    Pythagoras  is  met  in  the 

thirteenth  lectio,  Plato  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth.  The  second  hook  treats  of  the  relation 
of  mau  to  the  consideration  of  truth,  shows  how  the  knowledge  of  truth  belongs  in  a  special 
way  to  the  jirimii  pkUotopMa,  how  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  an  infinite  series  in  causes,  and 
how  the  Object  of  truth  is  to  he  considered.  Mere,  too,  A\  erroes  is  again  aimed  at  by  the  Angel- 
ical;   speaking  of  man    not    being   able    to  understand   separate    substances,    he    says:— "II   is 

Impossible  for  the  human  soul,  united  to  such  a  body  as  ours,  to  apprehend  separate  substances, 
knowing  them  by  their  Intimate  oeloVHHea  Prom  which  it  is  evident  thai  what  Averroas  says 
in  bis  commentary  Is  false,  viz..  that  the  philosopher  does  not  demonstrate  here  that  it  is 

impossible  for  ns  to  understand  Separate  things,  .just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  bat  to  look  into 

the  sun;  ami  his  reasoning  is  very  laughable  rMMhij,  for  be  adds,  if  such  were  the 

case,  nature  would  have  acted  in  vain  in  making  something  naturally  intelligible,  and  yet  not 
to  be  uiiderst 1   l.\  anv  one— as  if  it  hud  made  the  sun  so  that  it  could  not   be  seen.     Hut   this 

reasoning  is  deficient :  first  of  all  tn  thie,  that  to  be  known  by  our  intellect  Is  not  the  end  of 
lie  snbstaneea,  but  rather  the  converse.    Hence  it  does  not  follow  thai  because  we  do  not 

know  sepai  ate  substance-,  th,  rr/mr  they  are  in  vain.     That  is  in  vain  which  does  not  realize  the 

end  for  which  it  exists.  Secondly,  because  although  separate  substances  are  not  understood 
by  nt  according  to  tbelr quUUMtUt.  yet  they  are  understood  by  other  Intellects;  just  as.  though 
the  eye  of  the  owl  does  •.  in,  st'U  the  eye  of  the  eagle  nazes  upon  it."    (JTstapaysfr 

l.i>>.    II.,    l.,rt.    I.,  /..  2!iy.    ret,    .V.V.|     The   thiid  book  enters  into  M tlu/ilii/dc*.  and  starts 

questions  bearing  upon  toe  (act  of  a  iadom  being  the  highest  principle  of  all  being.  Is  the  only 
object  of  this  science  to  knoa  thefirsl  principles  of  substance,  or  does  i l  belong  to  It  to  eon* 

the  first  principles  Of  demonstration,  by  Which  all    sciences  are  proved  1     If  this  science 

considers  substance  as  tnst  betas?,  is  it  one  science  dealing  with  all  substances,  or  are  there 
several  sciences,  bavins  to  do  with  several  substaaoet  /  If  there  are  many  sciences  regarding 
nianv  ate.  that  is.  of  the  same  genus,  as  geometry  and  arithmetic  arc 

of  the  genus  of  mathematical  science  I    Are  there  only  such  things  as  sensible  substances,  or 

are  there  also  1 laterladand  Intelligible  su  II  there  are  separate  snbstaneea.  are 

they  of  one  genus,  or  mort  •  b  only  to  do  with  substances,  or  with  their  effects 

also?  Has  it  to  do  with  what  seem  t0  be  the  accidents  of  being  or  not  f  (Ibid.,  l.ih.  III.,  l.ft. 
II. ,   P. 

the  science  <  i  the  principles  and  elements  of 

things  I  And  it  so.  are  they  the  nptcu*  ipfrialiitsiimr.  or  the  principla  </<  m  rnlixxiiwi  of  the  individ- 
ual- !  [s  there  enj  other  eaaee  besides  the  material  one  I  it  so,  is  II  separable  from  matter, 
as  Plato  and  Pythagorai  held  I    I  azagoras  held,  or  mans   according  to 

Plato,  and  Aristotle    himself/     Is    the  qwkktUg  Of  the   individual   anything   over  and    above   the 

individual  or  do1  .'    How  do  principles  stand  regarding  unity  and  multitude  1    How  in  relation 
determined  according  to  number  or  species  i  Lest  ///..  /'.  311.)  I 

ate  but  -  pee  i  men-  of  the  .(lies!  ions  whieh  ale  put.     They  are  all  solved  and  explained   In 

the  following  1 ks.     The  I^eetionet of  the  third  book  treat  of   U  icience  (Ltd.  IV.— 

VI.),  of  the  qualities  (/."■<.  ill.)  and  the  principles  of  substances  t  /.-<■/.  VIII.)    Metaphytic,  *m 

SOienCC  Of  being,  has  a  special  relation   to  the  formal  cause,  and  when  this  cannot  be  known — 

as  in  pun-  intelligences— to  the  final  cause,  and  sometimes  to  the  motive  cause,  but  it  never 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  material  cans*,  Then  w  hat  principle*  beloug  to  substances  t  Lsot 
VIII..  IX.).'  and  w  hat  is  their  condition  ( /.<<•<.  A'.,  <tv. )  /    These  principles  cannot  be  bothpmmti 

and  elements  of  substances  ;    ti..  .     more    the    principles    Of  substances 

than  are  the  psaem.    Universale  can  have  no  subststenl  being.    The  question  with  regard  to 

the  condition  of  principles  treats  ol  iheii  iinitv  and  pi  lira  lit  v  (/-<<(.  A..  A/  I'.),  and  asks  whether 
thev   arc  power  oral  uni.ers  a  I  Of  singular  .' 

The  fourth  bonk  beats  Oil  those  things    which    have    to   do    with    the   science   of  M>  f<i/ih  i/sir, 

that  la,  of  being,  of  one,  of  many,  of  the  same  and  the  different,  and  of  the  firsl  principles  of 

demonstration.      In   l.-t.   I.  it   is    shown    that  this   science    has    to    do    With   the   consideration   ot 

substances  and  aeddenta,  though  prineipal  tor  all  being  comes  under  the 

investigation  of  the  one  science  which  considers  being  Inasmuch  as  II  is  being,  namely,  both 
etanee  and  accident*    ah  Wing  is  so  called  from  a  relation  to  the  one  first  being)  aad 
this  firsl  is  here  not  linit  or  efficient,  but  t  he  subject,     others  are  called  beluga  or  eat* ,  bet 

they   have   rmte  per  »r  like  substances,   which,  principally,  and  in  the  first   instance,  are  called 

seanae  they  are  passions  or  properties  of  substances,  as  the  per  $e  accidents 

of  each  sulistance.  Sonic  are  called  rutin,  because  thev  I. -ad  the  way  to  substances,  like  gen- 
eration and  motion.     Others  are  Called  substances  again   because   thev  are   the  corruptions  of 

inees;  foi  corruption  is  the  way  to  win  rn*r.  just  as  generation  tends  towards  substance. 
again:  some  qualities  and  accidenta  an  called  safes  becanae  they  are  active,  or  geuerativt  of 

substance,  also  the  negations  of  those  things  which  have  the  relation  of  habitude  to  sub- 
stances. Hence  we  say  that  sea  .n.<  is  „,,«  ,n.*.  which  would  not  be  said  If  negation  did  nol 
belong  to  am  in  some  way,    Theae  nsedes  of  being  can  be  reduced  to  four.     Por  one  of  them, 

which  is  the  weakest,  is  only  in  tin'  rea-on    («<   t.i;tn,,i    IN    rottON*),   namel  v.  mgat  ion  and    pi 
tion.     Then.  ||    that    according    to    winch    generation.   Corruption,    and  motion,  are 

called  beluga,  for  there  is  in  them  an  admixture  of  privation  and  negation.  The  third  has  do 
admixture  of  not  hem!.'  but  has  a  weak  being  becanae  it  is  not  i» <  -■<   but  In  another,  as  anal- 

nit  s.  MMantiiies   and  the  properties  of  iiihstance.      The    fourth   is  that  which   is    most    parfeot, 
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is  divided  into  a  given  number  of  Lectiones.  Here  again  is  one 
of  the  rich  quarries  out  of  which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  drew 
the  materials  for  his  fabric  of  Christian  theology.  One  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  portions  of  this  commentary  con- 
sists in  the  Prooemium,  which  contains  the  Angelical's  inde- 
pendent  view  of  the  great  science  of  Metaphysics;  a  view 
indeed  his  own,  still  evidently  proceeding  from  a  mind  which 


which  has  esse  in  nature   without  auy  admixtiire  of  privation,  and  has  a  firm  and  solid  being, 
existing,  as  it  were,  per  se.  as  substances  do.     (Lib.  III.,  Led.  I., p.  343.) 

Next  an  investigation  is  made  into  the  relation  of  this  science  to  unity  and  plurality,  to 

sameness  and   diversity;   audit    is  ruled   that    there   are  as  maiiv  parts  of  philosophy  as  there 

are  Bubstances  to  be  treated  of  (i.<<-t.  //.,  in.),  and  their  metaphysical  significance  is 
manifested  upon  general  ground!  (Leet  IV.)  The  next  Lectio  enters  into  the  proof!  oi  the 
questions  which  had  been  stated  in  the  third.  For  instance:  whatever  is  in  all  heings,  and  is 
not  alone  in  one  genus  of  beings  separate  from  the  rest,  comes  under  the  consideration  of  the 
philosopher.  Hut  the  aforesaid  principle*  are  such  ;  therefore,  they  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  The  minor  Aristotle  proves  thus  :  those  thing*  that  all  sciences  make 
me  of  belong  to  being  inasmuch  m  it  is  being:  hut  first  principles  are  of  tbia  kind,  then 
they  belong  to  being  inasmuch  ns  it  is  being.  The  reason  why  all  sciences  make  use  of  them, 
he  states  thus  :  because  whatever  genua  is  the  subject  of  any  science  baa  being  predicated  of 

it.     Particular  sciences  use  the  aforesaid  principles,  not  in  general,  as  they  extend  to  all  being. 

but    inasmuch   as   is  called  for  by  their   subject-matter.      .So  natural   philosophy  makes  use  of 

them,  in  as  far  aa  they  extend  to  movable  beings,  and  no  further.    (Li>>.  IV.  Leet  v., p.  351.) 

The  sixth  Lectio  is  of  great  importance.  It  shows  that  it  is  necessary  in  thia  science  to 
treat  of  the  first  principle  of  demonstration,  of  the  nature  of  such  a  principle,  and  of  those 

ancieuta   who  have   made   mistakes   regarding  it.     The  commentary  runs  in  this   way.     He  is 

most  replete  with  knowledge  of  each  genua  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  most  certain  prtnei- 

ples.  because  the  certainty  of  knowledge  depends  upon   the   certainty  of  the  principles.     But 

the  philosopher  is  the  most  full  of  knowledge  and  is  most  certain  with  regard  to  his  knowledge, 

for  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  wise  man— as  appeared  in  the  ProoemiuM  of  this  book- 
namely,  that  he  have  a  moat  certain  knowledge  of  causes,  therefore  a  philosopher  must  oon- 
alder  the  most  sure  and  the  most  firm  principles  with  regard  to  being,  about  which  he  treat  IT, 
as  his  proper  subject-matter.  Aristotle  places  three  conditions  of  a  most  certain  principle. 
The  first  is.  that  ill  this  matter  110  one  should  be  able  to  be  deceived  or  to  err;  and  this  is 
clear,  because  men  are  not  deceived  except  with  regard  to  those  things  of  which  they  are 
ignorant.  Therefore  that  must  be  most  evident  about  which  a  man  cannot  be  deceived.'  The 
second  condition  ia,  that  the  principle  be  not  conditional,  but  known  of  itself.  The  third  re- 
quisite is.  thai  it  be  not  arrived  at  by  demonstration,  or  by  any  similar  process:  and  that  it  be 
tied,  as  it  were,  naturally,  and  be  not  something  acquired.  For  first  principles  are  made 
mown  by  the  natural  light  of  the  active  intellect,  and  are  not  acquired  bv  reasoning,  but 
simply  through  the  tact  of  their  terms  being  known.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  a  most 
certain  and  most  linn  principle  ought  tube  such  that  error  cannot  be  committed  regarding  it, 
that  it  be  not  a  supposition,  and  that  it  come  to  the  mind  naturally.  To  what  principle 
this  answer.'  To  this:  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  in  a  tiling  and  not  iu  a 
tiling  at  the  same  time  :   but  it  must  be  added  "in  the  same 

The  next  Lectio  argues  against  those  who  dispute  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  first  argues  against  those  who  maintain  that  coin  radictories  can  both  he 
true,  and  the  next  against  those  who  would  show  that  they  can  both  be  false.  The  former  ia 
fully  gone  into  (l.<ct.  VIl..  XV).  the  latter  is  treated  in  the  sixteenth  ami  seventeenth  Lectiones. 
The  adversaries  of  the   former  are  answered   first,  generally  {Leet,  VII..  IX.).  and   then 

■hewn  bow  special  classes  of  opponents  are  to  be  dealt   with  (Lett  X.,  XVX    Aristotle  uses 

seven  arguments  to  prove  that  contradictories  cannot  both  be  true.     He  starts  bv  saving  that 
the  meaning  of  terms  must  be  understood.     If  he  who  is  about  to  argue  does  not  agree  to  this, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  dispute  with    him.      The  Angelical   then  goes  on   to  develop 
arguments  of  the  Stagyrtfe.  which  are  full  of  ingenuity  and  clear  reasoning ;   but  since  the  con- 
clusion is  admitted  by  all.it   will  not   he  worth  while  following  him  through  his  various  pro- 

Upon  this  follows  i  / .-  et  XI..  XII.)  a  treatment  of  the  errors  of  those  ancient  philosophers 
who  considered  that  truth  consisted  in  what  appeared,  and  that  things  were  what  thev 
appeared  to  he.  Some  indeed  lost  taitli  in  truth  altogether.  The  followers  of  Heraclitu's 
believed  that  everything  was  in  continual  motion,  and  therefore  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  .1. •terminate  truth.  Cratilus  also  was  of  this  Opinion,  and  finally  came  to  such  a  Stag 
madness  that  he  imagined  he  ought  not  to  make  use  of  words  :  it  he  meant 

therefore  eonfiued  himself  to  simply  moving   his   finger:    and   on  this  account,— becaui 
thought   that   before  he  could  get    the   wt.rds  out.  truth   had  already    fled    awav.  and    that    lie 
could  move  his  linger  more  quickly  than  he  could  talk.     This  same  Cratilus  reprehended  and 
blamed  Heraclitua.     Heractitua  said  that  a  man  cannot  twice  get  into  the  same  stream,  be, 

before  he  has  got  in  the  second  time  the  flrsi  waters  have  passed  awav.    But  Cratilus  thought 

that  a  man  cannot  once  get  into  the  same  stream,  bei  •    he  ha-  gut  in  once  the  w 

have  flowed  away  and  others  ha\e  come  in  their  place.     And  thus  not  onlv  is  a  man  incapable 

king  twice  bet,, re  his  disposition  has  changed,  but  he  is  Incapable  of  speaking o 
(£46.  IV.  leet  XII..  >■■  968  | 

TJie  next  subjects  of  treatment  consist  in  showing  that  the  fact  of  sensible  things  being 
subject  to  change  is  DO  reason  wiiv  the]  are  not  true:  ami  this  is  done  in  six  arguments  (Led. 
Mil).     Seven  iva-ons  follow  to  the  effect   that    the   truth  of  I  hings  does  not  conaial  in  ap:  • 

aucea;  those  are  taken  severely  to  task  who  maintain.  m>t  from  reason  but  from  obetu 

that    contradictories   can    both   be   Hue    (Leet  Ml'..  A  I  .  i  :     and    the    book    concludes   with    tw,> 

XVI.,  X.VIL,  upon  other  opinions  which  militate  against  the  theory  of  tin 
And  this  must  sutlh  i  ol  the  method  oi  Aristotle  and  the  Angelical  on  these 

special  points. 
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had    been    accustomed    to    breathe    freely   in   an   Aristotelic 
atmosphere. 

When  many  thing's  are  ordered  towards  one  end,  one  amongst  them  must 
be  the  regulator  or  ruler,  and  the  rest  the  regulated  or  ruled.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  union  of  the  body  and  soul,  for  the  soul  naturally  commands, 
whilst  the  body  obeys.  It  is  the  same  regarding  the  powers  of  the  soul,  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  powers,  in  the  natural  order,  are  governed  by 
reason. 

And  all  sciences  and  arts  are  ordered  towards  one  end,  namely,  towards 
man's  perfection,  which  is  his  beatitude.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  one 
amongst  them  be  the  ruler  of  the  rest,  and  this  lightly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Wisdom,  for  it  is  the  office  of  the  wise  man  to  put  others  in  good  order.  The 
nature  of  this  science  and  its  office  can  be  elicited  by  making  a  diligent  inves- 
tigation into  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler.  Hence  the  philosopher  says,  in  the 
afore  mentioned  book,  that  men  of  powerful  minds  are  naturally  the  lords 
and  rulers  of  the  rest,  while  men  who  are  robust  in  body  but  deficient  in 
mind  are  naturally  slaves  ;  and  so  science  ought,  naturally,  to  be  the  regu- 
lator of  the  rest,  because  it  is  the  most  intellectual :  for  it  has  to  do  with  those 
things  which  are  most  of  all  intelligible.  This  can  be  looked  upon  three 
ways.  First,  According  to  the  order  of  understanding,  for  those  things  appear 
to  be  most  intelligible  by  means  of  which  the  mind  arrives  at  certainty.  Hence 
since  the  intellect  acquires  the  certainty  of  science  through  causes,  the  knowl- 
edge of  causes  seems  to  be  the  most  intellectual.  Hence  that  science  which 
considers  tii-st  causes  appears  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  the  regulator  of 
the  rest. 

Secondly,  by  comparing  the  intellect  with  sense.  For  intellect  differs  from 
sense  in  this,  that  the  former  comprehends  aniversals,  whilst  the  latter  is 
confined  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  things.  Hence,  that  science  is  most 
intellectual  which  has  to  do  with  the  most  universal  principles;  and  these  are 
being,  and  what  follow  from  being,  as  one  and  many,  and  power  and  act. 
For  these  things  should  not  be  left  vague,  because  without  them  a  complete 
knowledge  of  what  is  prop.-i- to  any  genus  and  species  cannot  be  attained. 
Nor  should  they  he  treated  of  in  some  one  particular  science:  because  since 
each  genus  of  beings,  in  order  to  be  understood,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
them,  they  would  then  have  to  be  treated  of  in  like  manner  in  every  particu- 
lar science.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  should  he  treated  of  in  a  common; 
science,  which,  since  it  is  the  most  intellectual,  is  the  regulator  of  the  rest. 

Thirdly,  from  the  cognition  itself  of  the  intellect.  For  since  whatever  baa 
intellective  power  possesses  it  because  it  is  free  from  matter,  those  things 
must  be  niost  intelligible  which  are  the  most  separated  from  matter.  For  the 
intelligible  and  the  intellect  must  be  proportionate  and  of  the  same  genus, 
since  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible  are  one  in  act.    Now  those  things  are 

most  separated  from  matter  which  not  only  are  abstracl  from  the  concrete, 
'♦as  natural  forms  taken  universally  of  which  natural  science  treats,"  hut 
which  are  altogether  apart  from  sensible  matter;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
order  of  reason,  like  mathematics,  hut  also  in  the  order  of  being,  like  God 
and  the  intelligences.  Hence  the  science,  which  treats  of  these  things  ftp] 
to  l>e  the  most  intelllectnal  of  all,  and  the  prince  or  mistress  of  the  rest. 

But  this  threefold  consideration  ought  to  lie  attributed  not  to  different 

sciences,  but  tO  the  same  ;   for  the  aforesaid  separate  BUbstanCSS  are  the  univer- 
sal and  i'h  of  being.    A  science  of this  kind  has  jfco  consider  the  proper 
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causes  of  a  genus,  as  well  as  genus  itself,  just  as  natural  science  considers 
the  principles  of  the  natural  body.  Hence  it  must  appertain  to  the  same 
Bdence  to  consider  separate  substances,  and  being"  in  common,  which  is  the 
genus,  of  which  the  aforesaid  substances  are  the  common  and  universal 
causes.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  although  this  science  tre'ate  of  the  afore- 
said three,  it  does  not  treat  any  one  of  them  as  its  subject,  but  only  being  in 
common.  For  that  thing  is  the  subject  in  science  of  which  we  seek  the  causes 
and  passions,  and  not  the  causes  themselves  of  any  particular  genus  which  is 
in  question  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  any  genus  is  the  end  to 
which  the  consideration  of  a  science  pertains.  And  although  the  subject  of 
this  science  is  being  in  common,  it  comprehends  all  that  is  separated  from 
matter  according  to  being  and  to  reason  ;  for  not  only  those  things  which 
cannot  be  in  matter,  like  God  and  intellectual  substances,  but  also  those  things 
which  can  be  apart  from  matter,  like  being  in  common,  are  said  to  be  sepa- 
rated according  to  being  and  reason.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
depended  upon  matter  for  their  being. 

According  to  the  three  aforesaid  divisions,  upon  which  the  perfection  of  this 
science  depends,  three  terms  are  made  use  of.  It  is  called  Divine  Science,  or 
Theological,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  the  aforesaid  substances  ;  Metaphysics, 
inasmuch  as  it  considers  being,  and  those  things  which  follow  from  it.  It  is 
called  First  Philosophy,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  the  first  causes  of  things; 
and  thus  it  becomes  evident  what  is  the  subject  of  this  science,  and  what  its 
relation  is  to  other  sciences. 

Again,  Aristotle  tells  us  that 

There  is  in  all  men  a  natural  desire  to  know.  And  the  reason  of  this  can 
be  threefold.  First,  because  each  thing  naturally  desires  its  own  perfection. 
Hence  matter  is  said  to  desire  a  form  as  the  imperfect  desires  its  own  perfec- 
tion. Since  therefore  the  intellect,  by  which  a  man  is  what  he  is,  considered 
in  itself,  is  in  potentia  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  is 
only  brought  into  act  by  means  of  science,  eveiy  one  desires  science  just  as 
matter  desires  its  form.  Secondly,  because  each  thing  has  a  natural  inclina- 
tion towards  its  proper  operation — as  heat  with  regard  to  warming,  and 
weight  with  regard  to  moving  downwards.  Now  the  operation  proper  to 
man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  understand.  In  this  he  differs  from  all 
things  else.  Hence  the  desire  of  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  understand, 
and  consequently  to  know.  Thirdly,  because  each  thing  loves  to  be  united 
with  its  principle.  Now  man  is  not  joined  to  separate  substances — which  are 
the  principles  of  human  intelligence,  and  to  which  the  human  intellect  is 
related  as  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect — save  by  means  of  intellect,  and  hence 
the  final  happiness  of  man  consists  in  this.  Hence  man  naturally  desires 
Science  ;  nor  does  it  signify  that  some  men  do  not  busy  themselves  about  this 
science,  since  it  frequently  happens  that  they  who  desire  a  certain  end  are 
prevented  from  making  towards  it.  either  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting on,  or  because  of  other  occupations. 

So  that  though  all  men  desire  science,  all  do  not  give  themselves  to  its 
study,  either  because  they  are  prevented  by  other  things,  or  by  lust,  or  by 

the  necessities  (A'  the  present  life,  or  because  through  sloth  they  avoid  the 
labour  of  learning.  Aristotle  says  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  vain  to  seek 
scieme,  apart  from  utility,  since  a  natural  desire  cannot  be  in  vain. 

The  Commentary  upon  the  /■  \  ri  stotle  is  in  ten  books, 
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and  these  are  subdivided,  according  to  the  usual  plan,  into  a 
given  number  of  Lectiones.  These  books  occupy  over  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  .  The  first  (Book  I.)  treats  of  the 
different  ends  of  happiness,  and  the  supreme  good  of  the  happy 
man,  of  the  two-fold  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  division  of  virtue 
(p.  1 — 42) ;  then  (Book  II.)  of  virtue  in  general  and  its  essence  ; 
of  the  mean  and  the  extremes  of  the  relations  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  of  the  precepts  by  which  man  is  drawn  towards  the  golden 
mean  (p.  42 — 68) ;  next  (Book  III.)  of  involuntary  actions,  of 
purpose,  bravery,  temperance  (p.  68 — 113) ;  (Book  IV.)  of  liber- 
ality, magnificence,  ambition,  truthfulness,  shame,  and  other 
qualities  (p.  113 — 151);  (Book  V.)  of  justice  and  injustice,  and 
equity  (p.  151 — 190) ;  (Book  VI.)  of  speculation,  deliberation, 
and  prudence  (p.  190 — 219).  Then  (Book  VII.)  there  comes  an 
important  treatment  of  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  heroic  vir- 
tue, continence  and  its  opposites,  and  of  pleasure  and  pain  (p. 
219 — 258);  (Book  VIII.)  of  friendships  and  many  things  con- 
cerningit  (p.  258 — 298) ;  (Book  IX.)  of  kindness,  selfishness,  and 
self-love,  and  other  relations  of  friendship  (p.  293 — 325);  and 
lastly  (Book  X.)  of  pleasure  in  its  relation  to  ethics.  The  thesis 
of  Eudoxus  on  pleasure,  on  a  philosophic  life,  and  political  phi- 
losophy, is  discussed  (p.  325 — 361). 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Angelical'8  exposition  : — 

Book  I.  It  is  shown  thai  tin*  end  <>f  the  supreme  art  or  science  is  more 
noble  than  the  ends  of  those  that  are  subordinate,  like  bridle-making  is 
subordinate  to  riding,  and  riding  in  turn  to  .-ill  other  martial  service)  the 

inrans  ar«j  only  sought  for  the  sake  of  the  end  (Lect.  /.)■*     And  since  the 


*  For  want  of  space  the  last  live  Imnks  must  he  touched  upon  in  the  notes: — 
Book  V.    Justice  la  a  habit  such  that  those  who  pose*  M  it   tK  disposed   lii  iln  just  aits,  ami 
act  justly,  and  desire  w  hat  is  just  |   so  tun.  in  its  win  .  vv  it  1 1  injustice.     The  generic  ami  common 
attribute  of  all  injustice  is  incqua  it  v  {Lett  I.).     We  apply  "just"   toallactsth.it    tend  to   pro- 
duce or  preserve  t'otthe  body  politic  either  happ  rhole  oranyol   Ita  constituent!. 

It    is  counted  as  pel  tec  t    \  i  It  lie   in   that   it   consists  ID   the  practice  of  pel  tec  t    \  11  I  lie, 

•  Nor  c  en  -:.n.  nor  morning  star  so  flair." 
Justice  alone  anions  tlie  virtues  is  held  to  l.e  "  another's  good."  in  that  it  .ilone  among  the  vir- 
tues in  roll  es  a  iei.it  imi  to  our  fellow-man  (LeeL  II.).  Both  particular  and  universal  injustice 
iuvohe  a  relation  to  our  fellow -man— the  former  concerns  things  in  detail  the  latter  the  good 
man  il.i.-t  111.).  Now  tin-  unjust  man  being  he  who  aims  at  inequality,  and  the  unjust  being 
that  which  is  unequal,  it  is  char  that  the  unequal  will  imply  a  mean,  and  that  the  mean  will 
be  equal;  ami  a  just  distribution  must  Involve  reference  to  some  standard  {beet.  IV.).  That 
which  is  just  also  involves  a  similarity  ot  ratios.  Proportion  may  be  violated  either  b\  • 
or  defect;  he  who  commits  the  wrong  act  gaina  more  good  than  in-  ought,  while  he  who  is 
wronged  obtains  teaa  t  Last  P.).    Dtatribntl  e  justice  is  alwa.i  n  concerned  v»  Ith  those  particular 

goods  to  which  all  eiti/ens  ha\  e  some  claim,  and  with    reference  to   these  employs   proportion. 

Thai  which  is  correctivelv  just   will  aim  at  the  mean  between  loss  and  gain,  ami  since  just  ice  is 

the  impersonation  of  the  mean,   that  wliieli  is  jiiHt  will   be  in  the   mean    </..<■/.   VIA.     The   wind 

just"    is  used,  because  it    et  \  iuoloi.'ieall  v  si^'n  ilies    •that  which    is   bisected."    while  a    "juror." 

or  ••justice,"  aignluea     one  who  Bum  I '//.».    Retaliation,  or  reciprocity  of  propor- 

tionate Talnea,  la  the  bond  of  union  of  the  body  politic:  forityinutu.il  Interchange  it  la  that 

citizens  arc  held  together  {LeeL  VIII.),  and  it  is  neeeaaary  to  have  some  kind  of  common 
measure  for  all  such  things  a*  are  interchanged  for  one  imother.  This  was  the  origin  Of  OUT" 
re  i  icy.  and  this  common  measure  is  the  bond  ol  union  in  all  cont  racts  {Led.  /  V.).    .Tti-t  treatment 

is  a  mean  between  doing  wrong  and  anfTerlng  wrong.    The  sole  dutjt  of  a  ruler  I*  to  keep  watch 

over    that  which  is  just .  and  so  hv  implication  over   that  which   la  equal.      It    he   be  just   he  will 

by  thua  ruling  gain  nothing  for  himself;  his  reward  will  take  the  anape  of  honour  or  dignity 
{Lett,  xi.  >.    Justice  political  ia  relative  and  conventional    The  former  la  lu  all  plat 

valid,  ami   ever  equally    just;    the   latter    that    which    originally    might     have    been    determined 

either  arajp  witii  equal  jusiice.    The  just  i.e  01  injustice  of  any  act  is  determined  bj  i ii>  i 
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political  art  is  the  highest,  to  which  all  other  arts  are  simply  used  as  instru- 
ments, this  treatise  on  ethics  may  be  described  as  political  {Led.  II.).  But 
its  premisses  are  uncertain,  therefore  an  outline  only  can  be  sketched.  No 
man   iJroperly  trained  looks  for  greater  accuracy  than  the  subject-matter 

admits.  Men  young  in  years  and  young  in  character  are  not  tit  students  of 
ethical  science  (Led.  HI.).  All  argue  that  happiness  is  the  end — the  high- 
est good  that  the  activity  of  man  can  attain  to,  but  men  diner  as  to  ichat  it  is. 
For   this   investigation   the  student  must  have   been    trained  in  good  habits 

( l.i  it.  IV).  The  base  love  gross  enjoyment,  the  statesman  honour,  oryirtne 
(  /.if.  V.).  Plato's  idea  is  discussed,  and  Aristotle  says,  "such  a  discussion 
cannot  but  be  repugnant,  since  the  doctrine  of  transcendental  ideas  was  intro- 

tlon  whether  11  be  voluntary  or  not  [Lett,  XII.}.  The  distinction  between  a  tori  and  an  Mil- 
dm;  is  thai  in  the  former  the  efflcienl  form  of  injury  is  the  agent,  who  la  responsible;  In  t  ii«- 
latter  the  efflclenl  cause  la  extraneous  [Led  Xlil.).    no  one  can  sutler  ■  wrong  unless  another 

lias  intentionally  done  him  Wrong,  or  experience  just   treatment  unless  another   intentionally 

treat  him  unjustly.  Since  a  man  who  injures  himself  does  so  voluntarily,  it  is  Impossible  tor  a 
man  to  wrong  himself,  for  no  man  can  wish  to  be  wronged  {Lett.  XIV.),    He  who  makes  an 

unjust  award,  and  not  he  who  r rives  it,  does  the  wrong,  for  the  wrong  originates  In  the  voli- 

tion  of  him  who  makes  the  award.    Just  acts  can  hare  place  amoog  those  who  partake  of 

tilings  that  are  in  the  abstracl  good,  and  who  can  have  of  such  things  either  more  or  less  than 
their  fair  share  {Led.  XV.).  The  equitable  la  superior  to  the  just,  as  being  an  Intensified  form 
of  the  jnst :  they  are  each  good,  bu1  the  equitable  la  the  best  The  difference  ia  this,  thai  the 
equitable  Is  jnst.  not  because  it  agrees  With  positive  law,  bnt  in  that  it  is  a  rectification  of  it. 
The  essence  of  equity  is  to  eon,  et  positive  law  when  it  fails  from  being  tooabetracl  [Led. 
XVI.).  That  which  the  law  does  not  hid.it  by  implication  forbids.  Bo  civil  infamv  attaches 
itself  to  him  who  kills  himself,  because  he  thereby  wronga  the  state  [Led.  X  I'll.). 

liook  VI.  The  mean  between  excess  and  detect  is  as  righl  reason  orders.  What  is  rifilit 
reason?     The   natural   sonl    may  be  divided  into  two  parts,   the  one  deals  with    universal  and 

necessary  truths,  the  other  with  contingent :   they  will  he  called  respectively  the  speculative 

and  deliberative  [Lett  /.).  Bach  of  the  rational  parts  of  our  soul  has  for  its  especial  pro\  inee  a, 
specific  kind  of  truth,  and  hence  the  highest  excellence  of  each  part  will  be  thai  particular 
formed  state  or  hahit    by  Which  each  respectively  will  hest  arrive  at  truth   [Led.  II.).     The  soul 

ani\es  at  truth  by  art  or  deduction,  or  prudence,  or  philosophy  or  Induction.  The  object- 
matter  of  science  is  necessary,  and  its  truths  immutable.  Science  is  inferential  Science,  in 
tine,  is  a  hahit  ot  deductive  demonstration.  Art  Is  a  habit  of  production  in  conscious  accord- 
ance with  a  correct  method  {Led.  III.).  The  prudent  man  is  he  who  can  analyze  ends  into 
their  means,  and  prudence  is  a  conscious  hahit  ot  correct  reasoning  On  matters  ot  act  ion,  and 
concerned  with  what  is  (food  for  man.  Prudence  is  the  virtue  of  that  part  of  the  soul  whose 
province  is  opinion  (l..ct.  IV.).  Induction  is  the  faculty  to  which  the  discovery  of  premises 
must  he  ascribed.  The  philosopher  musl  not  only  he  assured  ot  the  truth  of  Ins  conclusions. 
SSdeducible  from  certain  principles,  hut  he  assured  that  Ins  principles  nre  absolutely  true 
[Led.  V.).  Philosophy  la  the  union  of  deductive  with  inductive  knowledge  of  objects  in  their 
own  nature  the  most  nohle.     Regarding;  prudence,  it  is  hest  to  know  both  the  universal  and  the 

singular;  this  failing,  the  particular  alone  {Led.  VI.).  Prudence  is  enlarged  upon  (!.>>■/.  VHX 
Deliberation  is  tightness  in  the  process  of  analysis  of  an  end  into  Its  means,  implying  in 

Kation    and    calculation.     Good    deliberation  is  a  correct   conception   of  that   winch    conduces 

towards  a  certain  end.  of  which  end  the  true  conception  is  given  by  prudence  i  Led.  rin.,. 
Consideration  consists  in  the  correct  judgment  of  the  equitable  man  critically  exercised,    it  Is 

in  that  a  man  can  form  a  good  critical  judgment  upon  those  matters  with  which  prudence  is 
Concerned    that    he   is  said    to  show  appreciation,   and  consideration   or    forhearaiice.      iveasou 

apprehends  ultimate  mora]  (acts.    For  this,  appropriate  perception  is  required;  this  is  practi- 
cal reason,  or  moral  perception  [Led.  IX.).     There  is  a  certain  faculty,  which  is  called  "elei  ST- 
by  Which  the  Clever    man  can  hit    upon  those    means  which  tend  to  the  end    proposed. 

if  the  end  is  good,  it  is  praiseworthy :  if  bad,  it  is  cunning    A  man  cannot  possibly  lie  prudent, 

unless  he  he  virtuous  (Led.  X.).  Virtue  is  a  hahit  of  mind  in  conscious  accordance  with  pru- 
dence. With  the  simple  unity  of  prudence,  the  collective  totality  of  tile  various  moral  virtues 
is  necessarily  co-existent.  Our  proposal  cannot  possihly  he  right  without  prudence  on  the  une 
hand,  and  moral  virtue  on  the  other  [Led.  XI.). 

Book  VII.  Types  to  he  avoided,  vice,  incontinence, brutality.  The  contrary  of  vice,  virtue  ; 
Incontinence,  Self-restraint.  Self  restraint  and  endurance  are  good;  incontinence  and  etlenii- 
naev  are  had  (L>rt.  1. 1.     Several  prohlems  are  stat.  d  [Led,  //.).     Continence  in  relation  to  know- 

Knowledge  of  right  does  nol  necesaarilj  Imply  continence.    we  may  suppose  thai  the 

incontinent  talk  ahout  duty  in  much  the  same  maimer  as  an  actor  performs  his  part .      It  is  the 
minor  premiss  of  the  moral  syllogism  upon  which  our  action  inainlv  depends.     This  minor  pra- 
xes an  opinion  OOUCeruing  a  particular  fact  :  and  it  is  this  minor  premiss  which  he  who 

acts  incontinently  either  does  nol  know  at   all,  or  as  the  drunkard  may  be  said  to  know  the 
■  t  Bmpedocles  which  he  repeata  I  Led.  TIL).    Simple  Incontinence  is  always  blamed,  not 
merely  as  an  error,  but  as  a  definite  form  of  vice  fJ  two  kind*  oi 

"  vice"  itself  and  brutality,  so  there  are  two  kinds  of  incontinence,  of  which  one  is  hiatal, 
while  the  other  is  simply  called  "  incontinence."  and  is  60' extensive  In  Its  ranjre  with  ordinary 

Intemperance  [Led.  v.).    Incontinence  of  anger  ia  less  disgraceful  than  incontinence  ot  <!• 

Anger  to  a  certain  extent  may  he  said  to  Obej    reason,   hut   desire  cannot.     I 

wicked  man  to  do  ten  thonsaud  times  more  evil  than  anybeasl  [Led.  VI.).    Self  restraint  and 

endurance  are  touched  on  [Led.   Vll.i,     When  a   man  is  absolutely  Intemperate  and  dehauched. 
repentance  has  no  place  in  him  :   he  lias  made  e\il   his  good.     The  incontinent   man  is  always 
open  to  repentance.    The  prinelplea  of  morality  arc  given  us b.x  virtue,  which  ia  cither  natural 
to  us  or  acquired,  and  leaoa  us  to  form  righl  conceptions  of  moral  prinelplea  ( /-•<•'.  ill  l. ). 
essence  of  -.  It  nst  rai  nt  and  Incontinence  Is,  thai  we  should  either  abide  bj  or  aha: 
purpose.    Obstluacy,  egotism,  oplnioiiativeuess,  st.»iid  iuie 
ofheie  (I'd.  /.\.t.    Cleverness  differs  from  prudence  m  this,  that  the  former  Involves  more 
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duced  by  those  whom  we  hold  dear."  {Lett.  VI.).  Then  the  theories  of 
the  Phythagoreans  and  of  Speusippus  are  touched  upon,  and  the  meaning-  of 
"good"  further  discussed  (Leet.  VII.),  whilst  the  idea  of  absolute  and 
transcendental  good  is  eliminated.  What  would  the  weaver  or  carpenter  gain, 
or  the  medical  man,  by  transcendental  speculations'?     (Lett.  VIII.) 

But  to  return :  it  is  clear  that  all  ends  are  not  final,  but  the  chief  good 
must  be  absolute  and  final.  That  only  is  absolutely  final  which  is  ever  to  be 
chosen  as  an  end,  and  never  as  a  means.  Happiness  is  such  an  end,  for  it  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  all-sufficient,  and  the  one  end  man  proposes  to  himself 
in  all  he  does  (Led.  IX.).  And  as  the  carpenter  and  cobbler  has  each  his 
own  duty  and  office,  just  as  a  good  harper  plays  well  on  his  harp,  so  man  m 

intellectual  ability,  but  not  the  sauie  soundness  of  moral  purpose.  Incontinence  and  self- 
restraint  contrasted  [LeeL  A'.).  Now  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  word  "  blessedness"  etymo- 
logically  etgulfies  "  full  of  pkwsiiTO **  various  argument*  stated  regarding  the  nature  of 
pleasure  (LeeL  XL).  Pleasure  is  "the  spontaneoua  expression  of  our  natural  condition— our 
nuhtndered  activity."  Borne  pleasures  are  good  sbsoliitely,  some  good  relatively  {Leet  A'//.). 
The  happy  man  must  be  so  situated,  thai  the  activities  in  which  his  happiness  consists  be 

unimpeded  (LeeL  A'///.  >.    Hen  bee •  intemperate  and  depraved,  because  pain  can  be  driven 

out  by  any  pleasure  whatever  of  sufficient  intensity.  When  the  two  elements  (of  body  and 
soul)  are  in  harmonious  equilibrium,  then  the  enemies  of  the  mind  are  Indifferent  to  the  body, 

and  sffecl  it  neither  with  pain  not  with  pleasure  (/.-•<•?.  XIV.) 

Bo ok  vni.    Of  friendship.    Views  of  the  ancients  given  (Lett.  /.).    The  legitimate  objeci 

of  atlection  is  that  which  is  nood.  or   that    whieh    is    pleasant,   or   that    which   is  useful  :   useful 

being  rather  the  means,  -,>  they  are  resolved  into  two.  A  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling  It  com- 
monly heM  to  constitute  frieitdship.  To  constitute  friendship  men  should,  for  one  or  other  of 
the  reasons  given,  bave  s  kindly  feeling  one  towards  another,  s  mutual  desire  for  each  other's 
good,  and  eaeb  conscious  of  this  reciprocity  of  friendship  [Leet.  //.).  The  young  form  strong 
attachments  (baaed  on  emotion)  and  quiokly  break  them  off,  often  nol  knowing  their  own 
mind  for  a  day  together.  All  friendship  must  be  ultimately  based  either  upon  the  good  or  else 
upon  pleasure,  end  Involves  s  oertalu  amount  of  similarity  between  the  friends  (Leet  m.). 
The  friendships  of  the  bad  will  bo  based  on  pleasure  or  iuterest:  ol  the  good  on  mutual  affeo- 
tion.  their  simplicity  consisting  iii  tlnii  virtue  (Leet  IV.).  Nothing  is  so  essential  to  friendship 
as  that  frieuds sliutdd paas  tbeu  Uvea  hi  the  society  of  one  another.    Friendship  resembles  s 

lived  hahit   whieh  has  become  a  pal  t  of  our  character  (Leet  V.).    Different  lelat  ions  of  friendship 

touched  upon  (Lett.  VI.).  Friendships  of  inequalttv.  in  friendship  the  primary  consideration 
Is  quantitative  equality,  equallt]  according  t>>  proportionate  value  being  oi  secondary  Import- 
ance (l. ft.  ill.).  The  majority  of  mankind  sre  led  i>>  ambition  to  prefer  to  be  loved  by  others, 
rather  than  themselves  to  love  others  it  is  more  essential  to  friendship  that  we  should  love 
our  friends  than  that  we  should  be  loved  by  them   (Leet    r///.).     The  proverb  •'  True  friends 

have  all  things  in  e..| "  was   well   said,  for  commnnitv  is   the   Held   ol    friendship  (Leet   IX.), 

Monarch)  degenerates  Into  tyranny,  foi  tyranny  is  the  disease  of  monarchy,  and  the  bad  king 
ultlmatel]  passes  into  tlie  tyrant ;  and  so  <•!  different  other  forms  oi  government  (Leet  a.i. 
in  each  form  of  government  Is  Involved  a  special  form  ol  friendship,  and  this  is  here  enlarged 
upon  (Leei  I  / .  >.  friendship's  bonds  developed  (Leet  XII.).  There  are  two  forms  of  friendship 
based  on  utility ;  ihe  friendship  of  oonfldeuos,  and  the  friendship  of  covenanl  (Leet   XIII.). 

The  result  ot    I'liendshii gilt    to    be.    that    to    each    of  the    two    friends  shmi  Id  be  allot  ted  t  he 

lai  ger  slian-  indeed,  but  still  not  the  lai  gel  share  of  the  same  thing   (  Leet  3  1 1'.) 

Boob  IX.    Thai  friendship  which  is  founded  upon  mental  esteem  of  the  trie  mis  each  for  the 

charaeier  ot  the  other,  is  entered  upon  foi  its  own  sake,  and  Independently  of  any  results,  ami 

Is  consequently   ■  permanent  thing  (Leet  /.  <.    One  must   not  give  everything  one  has  to  the 

person,    it  la  ■  mans  dut]   to  pas   bta  lathers  ransom  rather  than  his  own.    Ami  the 

a  ehiims  of  friendship  are  treated  j  Leaf.  //.  >.    Not  onlj  is  it  Impossible  to  reel  an  affection 

tor  a  bad  man.  but   one  OUghi    nol    even  to  trj   tO  do  SO  j    when  his   tibial   has  become  incurably 

depraved,  bis  friend  must   break  off  from  bun  {Leet  nit.    when  friendship  reaches  Its  ex. 

treme  limit  it  resembles  thai  affection  whieh  a  man  feels  for  himself.      The  bad  man  cannot  feel 

towards  himself  as  towards  s  friend,  sine.-  he  has  nothing  In  bim  worth]  of  affection  (Led  ir.). 

All  that  is  essential  to  kindly  feeling  is  that  a  man  should  wish  another  well  — it  Is  friendship 
which  has  not   vet  borne  fruit  (Leet   I'.  J.     Dnanlmlt]  has  to  do  with  friendship,  and  is  concerned 

aitb  matters  of  aetioa  involving  great  interests,  and  equally  concerning  i  wo  persons  at  least: 
It  m  a  species  of  political  or  public  friendship  fleet  VI.).  A  man's  work  ms]  In  a  sense  said  to 
be  his  inner  self  embodied  in  sn  externa]  tm  m,  and  tins  has  to  d«>  with  explaining  the  principle 

of  benefaction  (Leet  VII.).  Since  the  best  friend  B  man  has  is  himsclf.il  follows  he  ought  lo 
love  bimsell  the  most    ;, nd  it  is  e\|dained  how   this  should   be   understood  (  Leet   17//.).     A   good 

man  ought  to  he  a  lover  of  blmeelx.  Inasmuch  as  If  his  acta  be  uoble  he  will  reap  good  fruit  in 

himself,  and  will  confer  great    benefit    upon  Others     A   good   man   iii  all  things  obeys  his  reason 
rXil     The  happ\   man  Will  stand  in  need  of  friends,  inasmuch    as   he    w  ill  love  to  contem- 
plate actions  which  are  good  in  themselves,  ami   akin    to   his  ow  u.     Continuity  is  also  essential 

I  l    4  man  ought  to  have  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  the  existenoe  ot  his  friend 

(Isct.  XL)     It  is  a  safe   rule   In   be    content    With    such    a    number  ot    friends    that     it    becomes 

possible  for  as  to  pass  our  Hfe  In  their  sodet]  (Leaf.  \//.i.    When  we  are  In  prosperity  we  can- 

not  Ik-  too  ready  to  summon  our  friends  U>  share  Our  ^""d  fol  turn-,  but  we  ought  to  be  slow  lo 
call  upon  them  to  share  our  misfortunes   I  Leet    \///.).     For  friends  the  most   choice- WOTthj    of 

all  things  Is  to  pass  tbeir  time  together— si  nee  the  essence  of  friendship  la  community,    with 

the  stamp    of  his  own    pleasures  ,aeh    man    marks   his   friend,  and    t  his  is  I  he  meaning  of   the 

saying-"- 

u  Live  with  the  good,  and  thon  shall  learn  their  ways."    (Leet  IIV.) 
Book  X.    On  pleasure.    It,  of  all  things,  would  seem  to  be  port  ot  the  ver]   nature  of  the 

human  ra<-e.  In  all  matters  of  human  feeling  and  conduct .  abstract  argument  la  far  less  to  be 
relied  upon  than  are  facts     Ro   In  this  discussion,  there  is  no  doubt  what  is  to  be  dom 

I.J.     l'leasiiie  ami  pain  ai  c  opposed  to  i  ai  h  ot  bet  as  pel  feci  and  comph  le  con  I  laduh.i  ics  j  I.,,  I. 
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man  lias  a  function  which  he  carries  out  well  according  to  his  own  perfee- 
for  the  supreme  good  of  a  man  consists  in  the  activity  of  the  soul  accor- 
ding to  its  own  excellence  (Lett.  A".).  But  too  strict  proof  must  not  be  looked 
for.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  clear  statement  of  premisses  makes 
many  problems  self-evident  (Led.  XI.).  Different  philosophers  place  the 
end  in  different  objects;  but  as  at  the  Olympic  games  it  is  not  the  strongest 
tli.it  are  crowned,  or  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  who  run,  so  they  who  act 
rightly  amongst  the  good  and  noble  will  obtain  life's  prize  {Led.  XII.).  A 
life  of  virtuous  acts  requires  no  pleasure  to  deck  it  like  an  amulet,  for  it 
possesses  a  pleasure  proper  to  itself.     The  inscription  at  Delos  says : — 

"  Justice  is  noblest,  best  of  goods  is  health, 

Sweetest  to  win  the  object  of  desire." 

Yet  happiness  cannot  do  without  some  external  aids  (Led.  XIII.).  Happi- 
ness is  an  object  most  divine,  however  it  comes  about.  Happiness  pre-snp- 
perfecl  virtue,  and  a  life  in  all  respects  complete  (Led.  XIV.).  Nor 
need  we  wait  till  a  man  be  dead  to  predicate  happiness  of  him  (Led.  XV.). 
Virtuous  acts  are  more  lasting  than  scientific  knowledge,  for  it  is  a  man's  own 
a.ts  that  determine  his  life  (Led.  XVI.).  Though  the  fortune  of  men's 
friends  affect  the  dead,  still  not  so  as  to  make  those  who  are  happy  miserable, 
or  produce  any  change  of  great  consequence  (Led.  XVII.).  The  reward  of 
happiness  is  honour ;  for  happiness  is  the  end  of  human  acts,  and  must  be 
deserving  of  honour,  and  something  divine  (Led.  XVIII.).  Now,  to  under- 
stand happiness  virtue  musl  be  understood,  and  to  understand  virtue  the  soul 
must  be  studied  (Lect;  AIX.).  Then  the  nutritive  soul  is  discussed,  then  the 
concupiscent— both  parts  of  the  irrational  soul.  The  rational  element  is  two- 
fold, the  one  possessing  reason  in  itself,  the  other  subject  to  reason,  as  a  son 
to  his  father.  Hence  the  classification  of  virtues  into  intellectual  and  moral ; 
under  the  former,  philosophy,  appreciation,  and  prudence  ;  under  the  latter 
liberality  and  temperance  (Led.  XX.). 

Book  11.  Intellectual  virtue  needs  experience  ;  moral  is  acquired  by  habit. 
Habit  cannot  alter  the  action  of  moral  law,  so  the  acquirement  of  moral  virtue 
does  not  militate  against  the  laws  of  man's  being,  and  habits  are  formed  by 
acts  of  a  like  nature  to  themselves  (Led.   I.)     How  are  these  acts  to  be 


//.) 


Tlic  discussion  of  pleasure   continued  (Isct.  III.).    It  is  clear  that  neither  is  pleasure 
a    irhole    Identical  With   good,    nor    is   all    pleasure    choice-worthy   {I.-rt.    II'.).     Pleasure   is. 


at    any    in nt    of    its   continuance,    perfect    in    kind;    hence    it    is   distinct    from    anv    kind 

of  process.    Pleasure  is  an  absolute  wiioir  (Lost,   r. '.    Then  is  food  reason  to  believe  tliat 
all  men  desire  pleasure,  since  all  men  crave  for  the  consciousness  of  active  lite.    Pleasure 

perfects    all    our    activities;     without     activity    there     can     he    no     pleasure,    and     without 
pleasure    DO    activity    can    be    perfect     (Led.     17.).       Pleasure    intensities     the     act     which    it 

accompanies,     its   own   special    pleasure    produces   upon   each   act    a  result    exacth    con- 
trary to  that  which  is   produced  by  its  special  pain    (Lest   I'll.).     Kxactly  M  our  acta  can   be 

distinguished  from  one  another,  so.  too,  can  our  pleasures,    when  beings  are  distinct   from 

one  another  in  kind,  their  pleasures  also  will  he   distinct  in  kind.      Those  pleasures  alone  which 

perfeel  the  acts  in  which  they  manifest  themselves  have  any  claim  to  the  distinctive  title  of 

the  pleasure  Of  man  (Led.   VIII.).     Now  of  happiness,  which  is  the  end  ami  consiuumat ion  of 

all  things  human.     The  life  of  happiness  is  a  lite  of  virtue,  and  conse.|iiently  is  an  earnest  life. 

jting  in  something  more  than  mere  aiuuscineiit'i  /  Li  happiness  consists  in  ail 

activity  iu  which  virtue  is  consciously  manifested,  it  follows  that  virtue  tlius  manifested  will 

constitute    the   highest    excellence  of  the    noblest   of  our  faculties.      The    activity   Will  OOOSiSl    ill 
the  Contemplation  of  abstract  truth  :    for  reason  is  the  highest  of  our  faculties,  ami  the  0 

upon  which  reason  exercises  Itself  are  the  highest  of  all  objects  ol  thought,  ot  all  ot  i 
philosophic  speculation  is  the  only  one  which  is  loved  absolute!]  for  itself,  and  quite  Indepen- 
dently ot  its  results  (Led.  X.).  We  should,  as  far  as  in  u  i  if  immortality  were  our 
share  by  seeking  in  everything  we  do  to  hail  a  life  In  conformity  with  that  clement  in  OII1  - 
which  is  highesl  ami  best  I  I."  '.  \  I.  ,  Tin-  I » i x  |ne  Life  iii  all  its  exceeding  bli  II  con- 
sist In  the  exercise  of  coin  em  plat  ion  (Lest  XIIX  of  all  human  setii  Ities,  that  will  be  the  hap- 
piest   winch  is  most  akin  to  the  Divine.     Ami   this    must    he  combined  with  moderate    good  for 

tone  (Ltd.  XIII.).    haw  Is  necessary,  whose  commands  earrj  with  tbera  a  ooinpuhtors  sanction 

of  their  own.  being,  as  it  were,  the  dictates  In   which  abstract   prudence  ami 

embodied    (Ltd.   -Y/l".).      He    who   desire-,  to    iinpii.xe   other-,   w  in!  her  mans    or   lew.  by    Ms 

personal  -up<  r vision,  must  do  his  best  t..  make  himself  master  of  the  general  theoi 
I    |.    How  L«  ,t  to  be  learnt  I    Proui  fcolitii  I  i  /.«. 
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formed  ?  By  avoiding  excess  and  defect ;  too  much  exercise  as  well  as 
little  destroys  strength  {Led.  II.).  Our  hahits  can  be  tested  by  the  pleasure 
or  pain  resulting  from  them.  Plato  says  that  from  a  man's  youth  he  should 
be  trained  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  fitting  objects.  Man's  emotions  are 
the  field  of  moral  action  :  the  good,  the  useful,  and  the  pleasant,  determine 
man  in  pursuit ;  the  bad,  the  hurtful,  and  the  painful,  act  in  the  contrary 
way  {Led.  III).  Moral  acts,  to  be  done  with  virtue,  must  fulfil  three  con- 
ditions. 1.  A  man  must  know  what  he  is  doing.  2.  He  must  act  with  delib- 
erate purpose,  and  choose  the  act  for  its  own  sake.  3.  He  must  act  from  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  habit  of  mind.  Talking  will  do  no  more  good  than 
listening  attentively  to  a  doctor,  and  then  following  none  of  his  prescriptions 
(Led.  IV.).  What  is  the  genus  of  virtue — emotions,  capabilities,  or  habits? 
It  is  proved  by  an  exhaustive  argument  to  be  habits  (Led.  V.).  What  is 
the  differentia  of  virtue  ?  Virtue  will  aim  at  the  mean,  for  excess  is  an  err<  r. 
and  defect  is  blamed  as  a  fault  (Led.  VI.).  But  it  is  not  every  action  or 
emotion  that  allows  of  moderation.  There  arc  sonic  whoso  name  itself — like 
adultery,  theft,  homicide — class  them  with  vices  which  are  absolutely  bad. 
Under  whatever  circumstances  such  acts  are  committed  they  are  wrong  ( l.<  <  I . 

VII.).  Examples  of  excess,  defect,  and  the  mean  are  given,  e.g.,  magniti- 
cence  is  a  mean  ;  its  excess,  bad  taste  and  vulgarity,  its  defect,  pettiness  (Lid . 

VIII.).  More  examples  are  given;  and  it  is  sic  \vn  that  there  arc  also  mean 
conditions  of  ••.notions — shame,  for  instance,  which  is  not  a  virtue,  still  he  who 
manifests  it  receives  praise  (Lot.  I  A'.).  So  there  are  three  states  of  mind, 
ROOM  and  defect  Vices  >  and  the  mean — virtue  j  and  these  in  a  way  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  extremes  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  well  as 
to  the  mean,  and  the  mean   is  opposed   to  the  extremes,  and    contraries   are 

"  all  such  things  at  are  furthest  removed  from  each  other  "(£ec£.  A'.).  It  is 
do  easy  thing  to  hit  the  mean  in  every  case.    To  what  extreme  are  we  inclined 

to  drift  ?     Pain  and  pleasure  are  the  tests.    Pleasure,  and  what  gives  \  leasure, 

most  be  carefully  guarded  against  (L><t  A'/.). 

Book  lib    What  Is  involuntary  action?    That  which  is  done  through  com- 
pulsion or  ignorance.     Some  actions  are  mixed  j  but  when  the  efficient  cause 

is  in  ourselves  then  the  action  seems  to  be  voluntary  (Ltd.  /.).  What  is  a 
compulsory  act?  It  is  an  act  the  efficient  cause  of  which  is  purely  external, 
and  to  which  he  who  performs  the  act  contributes  nothing.  But  there  are 
acts  which  in  the  abstract  are  involuntary,  but  in  the  concrete  are  voluntary 
{Lett.  II.).     Bvery  action  done  in  ignorance  is  non-voluntary,  and  strictly 

Ul Voluntary  when  it  is  followed  by  pain  and  implies  regret  ;  and  acting  in 
ignorance — like  one  drunk — is  not  the  same  as  acting  from  ignorance,  as  the 
wicked  do ;  nor  is  involuntary  applied  to  the  ignorant  action  of  a  wicked  man 
who  ought  to  know  bettor  (Lett,  III.).  Men'sactions  are  not  involuntary  on 
account  of  being  elicited  by  anger  and  by  desire  (Led.  IV).  What,  now,  is 
purpose?  Voluntary,  but  with  a  more  circumscribed  range.  It  is  not  desire, 
DOT  anger,  nOT  wish.  Purpose  has  for  its  object  tie-  means  to  an  action 
'.  P.)  ;  nor  is  it  identical  with  opinion.  Is  not  the  object  of  purpose  ail 
Such  voluntary  action  as  involves  a  previous  deliberation  1     The  etymology  of 

the  word  u purpose "  seems  to  indicate  a  previous  rejection  of  other  alterna- 
tives; so  it  involves  reasoning  {L<d.  VI).    What  do  men  •deliberate  about  I 

Alioiit  that  alone  which  is  in  their  own  individual  power,  and  where  general 
rulei  only  CSS  bS  laid  down,  and  in  which  each  particular  case  is  unoer 
tain,  and  with  regard  to  means  rather  than  the  end  (  Ltd .  VII).  The  next 
(Led.   VIII.)  continues  the  same  subject  ;  and  the  result  is  that  a  purpose  is 
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a  desire  for  something1  which  is  within  our  reach,  tog-ether  with  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  means  of  attaining  it  (Led.  IX. ) .  Regarding  the  object  of  wishes ; 
the  abstract  and  true  object  of*  wish  is  that  which  is  really  good,  while  for  the 
individual  the  object  of  his  wish  is  thai  which  he  holds  to  he  good  (Led.  A'.). 
.From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  good  men  or 
had  :  for  the  causes  of  our  actions  are  under  our  own  control,  and  therefore 
our  actions  themselves  are  under  our  control,  and  so  voluntaiy  (Lett.  A"I.). 
What  if  a  man  be  incapable  of  attention"?  He  himself  is  responsible.  If  a 
man  persists  in  a  course  of  conduct  which  must  make  him  unjust — and  knows 
this — he  will  become  unjust  of  his  own  free  will.  Not  only  the  vices  of  our 
souls  are  voluntary,  but  in  some  cases  those  of  our  bodies  (Led.  XII.).  Are 
men  masters  of  their  conceptions?  A  man  must  be  born  with  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  sight,  by  which  he  will  judge  rightly,  and  will  choose  that 
which  is  really  good.  How  then  is  virtue  voluntary?  Because  the  good 
man  voluntarily  uses  the  right  means  (Led.  XIII.).  Of  bravery.  The 
brave  man  is  conserned  with  the  greatest  of  terrible  things,  and  under  the 
noblest  conditions:  and  such  is  death  in  war,  involving  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  all  risks  (Led.  XIV.).  A  brave  man  is  never  terrified  out  of  his 
self-possession.  He  who  with  the  right  end  in  view  faces  what  he  ought,  and 
feara  it,  and  does  so  as  he  ought,  and  when  he  ought,  and  with  confidence, 
he  is  brave  (Led.  XV.).  The  next  (Led.  XVI.)  enlarges  on  bravery.  The 
next  treats  of  what  kind  of  men  are  really  brave,  and  what  sort  of  men  they 
are  who  are  falsely  called  such  (Led.  XVII.).  Continued  (Led.  XVIII.). 
Next  to  bravery  comes  temperance,  both  virtues  of  the  irrational  portions  of 
the  soul.  With  what  kind  of  pleasure  is  this  "mean"  concerned?  Temper- 
ance is  concerned  with  some  of  the  bodily  pleasures,  that  is,  with  touch  and 
taste  (Led.  XIX.).  Excess  in  the  matter  of  pleasures  constitutes  intemper- 
ance, and  calls  for  blame  (Led.  XX.).  The  temperate  man  judges  all 
pleasures  by  the  standard  of  right  reason  (Led.  XXI.).  As  a  boy  ought  to 
live  by  his  tutor's  rule,  so  desire  ought  to  act  by  the  rule  of  reason 
(Led.  XXII.). 

Book  IV.  Liberality.  It  is  the  mean  state  which  is  concerned  with  pro- 
perty, especially  regarding  giving,  and  putting  wealth  to  its  best  use  (Led.  I.). 
The  liberal  man  will  have  a  noble  view  in  distributing  his  gifts.  His  dis- 
tinctive mark  is  to  leave  for  himself  the  smaller  share  (Led.  II.).  The 
liberal  man  will  both  give  and  take  as  he  ought  (Led.  III.).  The  prodigal 
man  gives  to  others  and  abstains  from  taking,  only  he  does  neither  of  these 
rightly  and  properly.  The  illiberal  man  does  not  benefit  anybody,  not  even 
himself  (Led.  IV.).  Illiberality  has  two  principal  characteristics — giving 
too  few  presents,  and  taking  too  many  and  too  large  sums.  Illiberality  is  in 
itself  a  greater  evil  than  prodigality,  and  it  leads  men  into  errors  both  more' 
numerous  and  more  great  (Lett.  V.).  Next  comes  magnificence,  with  pro- 
perty for  its  object,  and  is  confided  to  the  expensive;  and  here  it  exceeds 
liberality.  Its  defect  is  pettiness,  its  excess  vulgarity.  The  characteristic  of 
the  magnificent  man  is  magnitude  of  scale  (Ltd.  VI.).  The  most  magnificent 
expense  is  a  great  expense  upon  a  great  object  ;  and  this  greatness  is  the 
measure  of  the  magnificence  (Led.  VII.).  EGgh-mindednesi  comes  next, 
and  involves  greatness  of  scale,  just  as  true  beauty  requires  a  great  body — 
little  men  being  neat  and  symmetrical,  indeed,  bnt  still  not  beautiful.  The 
virtue  of  the  high-minded  man  is  concerned  with  honour.  Hfrh-mindedlMSB 
is  the  crown  of  all  the  virtues  |  it  is  impossible  to  be  high-minded  without 
perfect  nobility  of  character  (Lid.  VIII.).     The  high-minded  does  not  treat 
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honour  as  the  very  greatest  of  all  goods  ;  hence  the  high-minded  are  held  to 
be  arrogant.  Those  who  have  good  fortune,  and  nothing  more,  end  by 
becoming  arrogant  and  insolent  {Led.  IX.).  The  achievements  of  the  high- 
minded  man  will  be  few,  but  great  in  themselves,  and  of  great  repute.  The 
high -minded  man  ought  to  move  slowly,  and  his  voice  ought  to  be  deep,  and 
his  utterance  deliberate  (Lett.  X.).  The  deficiency  of  this  is  little-minded- 
ness,  and  its  excess  vanity.  These  two  are  enlarged  upon  (Led.  XI.).  We 
blame  the'  ambitious  man  as  being  one  who  craves  for  honour  more  than  he 
ought,  and  who  seeks  it  from  improper  sources;  and  we  blame  the  unambi- 
tious man  as  one  who  will  not  receive  honour,  even  at  the  price  of  a  noble 
achievement  (Led.  XII.).  Gentleness  is  a  mean  with  regard  to  anger ; 
the  excess  wrathfulness  (Led.  XI11.).  Next  comes  a  description  of  the  man 
who  observes  the  mean  in  his  social  conduct.  The  obsequious,  the  flatterer, 
the  surly  and  contentious,  are  here  described  (Led.  XIV.).  The  braggart, 
the  ironical,  the  "plain  blunt  man,"  the  truthful  man,  and  the  "mock 
modest "  are  described  (Led.  XV.),  and  the  buffoon,  the  savage  and  austere, 
the  witty.  What  is  decoi-ous  ridicule  1  To  say  nothing  that  does  not  become 
a  liberally-minded  man,  though  it  would  seem  that  no  exact  rule  can  be 
given  (Led.  ATI).  Shame  "is  the  fear  of  evil  repute,"  more  an  emotion 
than  a  formed  state  of  character.  The  young  ought  to  have  a  proper  sense 
of  shame :  not  so  an  old  man  ;  for  no  man  of  such  an  age  ought  to  do  any- 
thing of  which  he  need  be  ashamed  (Led.  XVII.). 

Such  are  the  principles  of  Aristotle  adopted  by  the  Angelical, 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  his  teachings  or  morality.  The 
words  themselves  of  the  Stagy  rite,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
given,  since  thus  the  double  advantage  is  gained  of  possessing 
the  ideas  of  the  author  himself,  and  also  the  principles  propa- 
gated by  his  commentator  ;  for  S.  Thomas  in  ihe  Ethics  follows 
the  Stagyrite  without  advancing  any  opinions  of  his  own,  except, 
for  instance,  when  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  gods,  and  then  he 
interprets  him  to  mean  the  separate  substances.* 

*  In  this  rimmi,  the  Nieomachtan  Ethics,  by  Robert  Williams,  B.A.,  have  been  followed  as 
nearly  as  potusible 
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PART     I 


There  is  a  picture  of  the  Angelical  in  the  church  of  S.  Catherine 
at  Pisa,  painted  (1340)  by  Traini,  which  vividly  portrays  with 
the  pencil  what  I  have  been  aiming  at  sketching  with  the  pen. 
The  Saint  is  in  the  centre  ;  above  him  is  represented  the  Almighty 
in  a  sea  of  light  surrounded  by  choirs  of  angels  ;  below,  in  the 
clouds,  are  Moses,  the  Evangelists,  and  S.  Paul.  From  the 
Eternal  Father  lines  of  light  strike  down  upon  these  men  of 
God  ;  and  from  them,  in  a  threefold  ray,  concentrate  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Angelical.  On  either  side  of  S.  Thomas,  some- 
what lower  down,  are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  one  holding  the 
Timceus  open  before  him,  the  other  the  Ethics  ;  and  from  each 
of  these  a  beam  ascends  and  fastens  itself  on  the  brow  of  the 
Angelical,  harmonizing  with  the  Divine  illumination  which 
proceeds  from  the  Everlasting  Father.  The  Saint  himself  is 
seated  :  the  Sacred  Scriptures  lie  open  before  him  ;  whilst  he, 
calm,  gentle,  and  majestic,  points  to  the  first  words  of  the 
"  Summa  adversus  Gentiles  :"  "  My  mouth  shall  meditate  truth , 
and  my  lips  shall  hate  the  impious  one."*  The  "  impious  one  " 
is  Averrocs  who  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  the  "  Commen- 
tary "  at  his  side,  struck  by  one  of  the  flashes  which  shoot  from 
the  pages  of  the  inspired  writings  unrolled  upon  the  knees  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  f 

*  Proverbs,  Chap.  VIII. ,  v.  7. 

t  Ga<Mi  painted  ■  stui  mora  complicated  picture  in  the  eburfh  nf  s.  Maria  Novella.    Tin* 

Angelical  is  in  the  centre,  surrounded  with  »li»rv.  Ml    elaborate    GothtO    baldachino  Iijiiil;  - 

him,  he  holds  ■  i>ook  in  hit  hand  with  the  words  :— "  Propter  /"><■  opHni  ti  datut  ».-•■.'  wdM  srtuus: 

.mi  it  miit  ill  inr  $piritU»  stpii  ntnr.  ,t  imiiiisui  ilium  rt'tiiix  't  skUKh*."  iS.ip..  Cap.  17/., 
p.  7— !i.)  AbOTe  liim  arc  angels,  on  inch  suit-  tin-  Prophets  DM  B vaunt-lists,  tivi-  on  either  hand 
--Moses.  Isaias.  Solomon.  David.  Job.  the  lour  Kvant;elists,  antl  S.  l'aul  :  at  his  feel  lie  the  ene- 
mies ot'  Christ  ian  t  rut  h—Arius.  Sabellius.  ami  A\.iioes  with  hie  Turban  and  hta  Qtmmmttwy. 
Then  come  fourteen  allegorical  female    figures    represent  lof    the    seven  -<  '.elites  anil  t  he 

«rith  the  repreeentatiTO  man  of  each  Mreral  science  and  art  at  their  feet.    Theeeit 

arc  re))resentetl  hv  .lustinian.  Clement    V..  I'enis.   tin-    Lombard,    Uoethius.  the  Patnasceiic,  and 
S.  Augustine  |    the  arts,  hv  Abraham,  Kucliil.  Atlas.  Tubalcain.   Zclio.   Cicero,  ami  l'li.-t  ian.     ( Cf 
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Here  then  is  S.  Thomas  combating  the  aberrations  of  the 
*world,  and  the  special  errors  of  his  day,  through  the  power  of  a 
double  illumination  ;  that  which  proceeds  from  above  in  the 
supernatural  order  of  revelation,  and  that  which  comes  from 
below  through  the  light  of  human  reason  :  Moses,  the  Evange- 
lists, and  8.  Paul  on  the  one  hand  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the 
other.  The  concentrated  radiance  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural  orders,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intellect  of  a 
Saint  like  the  Angelical,  could  not  but  issue  in  some  great  benefit 
to  the  Christian  world.*  So  deep  a  knowledge  of  the  Fathers, 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture,  so  marvel- 
lous a  mastery  of  human  as  well  as  divine  philosophy,  joined  to 
a  burning  zeal  for  souls,  resulted  in  a  series  of  scientific  writings 
which,  leaving  out  the  "  Summa  Theologica"  altogether,  would 
immortalize  the  name  of  any  scholastic. 

The  character  and  contents  of  these  works  must  be  briefly 
indicated,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  intellectual 
activity  and  theological  position  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 

Besides  his  formal  Lectures  in  the  University,  the  Saint  was 
in  the  habit  of  solving  the  ditiiculties  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions of  any  who  thought  n't  to  apply  to  him.f  The  collection 
of  these  answers  and  solutions,  which  are  called  "  Qucesticmes 
Quodlibetales"  forms  a  very  curious  and  interesting  study. 
They  are  very  miscellaneous  in  their  subjects,  some  being  pro- 
found, others  quaint,  a  few  almost  absurd,  according  to  the 
character  of  hi  in  who  asked  them,  but  they  are  specially  instruc- 
tive as  evincing  the  general  tendency  of  theological  thought  in 
the  thirteenth  eentury.J 


Wcrn.  *  von  Aquino,  Rrwlrr  Ban-/  ipftef,  p.  179—874)  also  Kln^ler'a 

lltiifihiirh.  HI.   i*.  335—330  i      P  M  DOl  been   silnit  :   the    ftmmta   was   tin-own    into 

by  Hyacinth  Ruggterl  (B  •'■  peaks  of  F    I  tqmlmmt  tit** 

tratut  taera  poeH,  sis*  PcmegyrU  tpigrammcMtt  kenae tfciea  to  vitcm  l>.  Thoma,  to  tret  ttbrot  (Ustincta, 
Roma  1681.  44 

'  Tin-  An^flical  was  principally  iai>.«l   up  to    demonstrate    tin-    liai  inon.v  bet  w  een  I'ailli  ami 
this  thai  In-  overset  om-  of  tin-  cardinal  errm-H  of  t  In-  Arabians  :—"  Wei  die 

Sohrlfteii  der  Seholastikei  Uest,  del  •  Ird  gar  bauflg  dei  ?o\  niel  begeguen  :  '  es  sel  ef  was  wabr 
oder  kBnue  hlngehen  In  der  Pbiloeopbie  aud  Theologiej1  oder:  ■  es  verstosse  ein  Hat*nowoul 
die  Priucipien  der  Philosophic,  als  ouch  gegen  dc*n  Glaubeiialunall  ;  oder:  '  ea  aei  el  was 
ii  1 1  hiinilicli  nai'ii  der  Philosophic,  and  baretiscn  uach  dem  Qlauben;'ja  soger:  'esseit 
oder  Jenes  harettocli  Ini  Glauben  nnd  In  «n*r  Pbiloeopbie.'  Ueberall  legten  also  <li<-  Ncholastiker 
den  Aral  listen  gegenftber  eln  besouderea  Gewiohl  darauf,  nlchl  bloa  tneoretiscb  den  Grundsats 
(estsuhalten  dasa  Vernnufl  nnd  Glaabe  alcb  oiebl  wlderatreiten  kdunen,  soudern  dieses  aueb 

mi    Kiiizelnen    uiitl   Besomtern    iiaelixnw  eisen.    li.sniiders    in    BeSOg   mil'  Jene    Lehrmeinungen, 

»i  lene  die  arabtoten,  obgleieb  aie  mil  dem  Glauben  im  Wldersnnick  standen,  els  pbiloaopiacb 

wahr  tcstliic  Iten.       I'ntl    geTSde    darans    i-iuni-lis    tiir    ilii-   Scliolastik   del    groaae  Vortlieil.  iImm 

(olebe  Pragen  oof  pbiloeopbiaobeni  Ktandpunktc  nut  oiler  Grttudlichkeii  nnd  naoh  ollen  Beitea 
bin  erOrterl  wnrdeu :  woe  rielleichl  ohue  fatten  Gegensets  nichl  lu  dem  glelchen  Masse  gesche- 

hen  s.-in  wiii. li-."     (Storkl,  QeachirhU  <l,r  l-luluxnphir  dot  Alittelultera,  Zweiter  Bond,   Brett  .Ihthti- 
imi'j.  WtmMttHtg,  /•.  U.) 

I  S,-f   VtHmm  I.  »(  thin  ,1-,,,-k.  Ok+f.  Mill.,  p.        —       . 

X  His  trial iii.-nt  of  the  qneetton  ol  baptising  Jewlab  oblldrea  egatnsl  tin-  wish  <>t  their  per- 
ants  to Intereeting  (Qectfie,  il..  .in.  VII., p.  478,  Pol  IX.).  Doea  »  Crusader  who  diea  before  he 
hae  aet  out  on  Ins  jomm-v  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  ot  all  ins  ainal    {QuodHb.  XL.  Art  ML, 

p.  484.)    Did  Christ  truly  eat  after  tin-  Resurrection,  ami  assimilate  f I  .'     [QuodUb,  in 

V.,  p.  4B«.)    Are  died  plea  following  diftereul  opinions  of  tbelr  maatera  excused  from  tin-  sin  of 
error!    (Owxinh.  m.,  a>  I  Can  one  disembodied  spirit  knoe  another  disembodied 

spirit!     (Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  XXL,  p.  501.)      Do   tin-   damned   rejoice  at    tin-    Bufferings   of  tlieir 
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The  "Qucestiones  "  occupy  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
the  Parma  edition.  Each  "  Quodlibetum"  and  of  these  there 
are  twelve,  contains  a  given  set  of  questions,  each  question  hav- 
ing under  it  a  certain  number  of  articles.  For  instance,  the 
first  "  Quodlibetum"  contains  ten  questions,  answered  by 
twenty-two  articles ;  the  second  eight,  with  sixteen  articles ; 
the  third  fourteen,  with  thirty  articles  ;  and  so  on.  In  all,  the 
number  of  articles  under  the  twelve  if  Quodlibeta  "  extends  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  differing  in  length  or  importance  accor- 
ding to  the  subject-matter.  Points,  for  instance,  which  had  a 
peculiar  interest  at  that  day,  are  treated  fully,  such  as  questions 
regarding  the  corruption  of  forms  ; a  the  relation  of  parochial 
work  to  study  ;b  the  drawing  of  young  men  into  religion  ;c  the 
relative  perfection  of  religious  and  parish  priests  ; d  the  recep- 
tion of  children  to  the  habit  who  have  not  been  practised  in  the 
precepts  ;e  the  relation  of  precepts  to  counsels  ; f  the  precedence 
of  precepts  or  counsels  ; g  whether  the  Angelic  intellect  can 
know  individual  things  ; h  whether  manual  labour  is  of  precept ;  * 
and  many  more  which  it  would  be  tiring  to  enumerate. 

As  examples  of  quaint  questions  these  might  be  mentioned  : 
— Whether  an  angel  can  pass  from  point  to  point  without  going 
through  the  intermediate  space  ;k  whether  it  suffices  to  confess 
in  scriptis  ;l  whether  perjury  be  a  greater  sin  than  homicide  ;m 
whether  a  monk  sins  mortally  by  eating  meat ; n  whether  it  is  a 
sin  to  wish  to  be  a  bishop ;  °  whether  the  damned  rejoice  in  the 
punishment  of  their  enemies  ; p  whether  this  be  false  :  "  God 
can  sin  if  he  wishes  ;"  q  whether  a  crusader  who  is  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  dies  a  better  death  than  one  who  is  going 
thither  ; r  whether  an  angel  can  be  in  the  convexity  of  the 
empyrean  heavens;8  whether  a  person  could  be  naturally  or 
miraculously  both  a  virgin  and  a  father;1  whether  truth  be 
Stronger  than  wine,  a  king,  or  a  woman  ; u  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

All  these  subjects  evince  the  play  and  activity  of  the  scholas- 
tic mind  at  that  day,  and  how  x^atiently  the  Angelical  set  hinu 

enemiea  ?    (QuodMo.  111..  Art.  A'A/r..  />.  909.)    How  Bm  is  a  man  ftbHgttd  to  follow  his  conscience 

when  in  BITOT  I     [QuodUb,  III..  Art.  A  A  I'll..  p.  Mi.').)     Is  tin-  rainbow  a  si^n  tliat  then  will  lie  no 

deluxe  1    {Quodlib.   ill..  Art   .vv  v..  p.  :xit.)     should  theological  oonclueiona  be  tin- work  of 

n-aMin.  or  Of  authority  1    [QuodUb.  /I'..  Art  A  VlIL.p.  817.)     Doeohoaiu.  wlin    IIIIMIIMlllf,  ■»p«l 

Unity  .  refhaea  a  bejjjjar  who  asks  him  tor  alni.s  I     [QmoMk,   I' III.,  Art.  XI..  }>.  581.) 

QuodHbetum  L,  ah.  v..  v.  m,  v,.i.  ix.         (e)  Quodlib.  I.,  Art.  xiv..  p.  -an. 


(e)  Quodlib.  111.,  AM.  XI..  ]i.  48]  j  also  Art.  XIII..  p.  494—495. 

p.  525. 
Art.  III.,  p.  •'■ 
Kj  Quodlib.  Vll..  An.  xvu..  p.  565;  also  Art.  XVIII 


(</)  Quodlib.  III..  Ait.  VII..  p.  4!Ki.  ,11,1,.  IV..  Art    XXIII..  p.  Bit. 

i.b.  IV..  An.  XXIV., 
(*)  Quodlib.  vii..  An.  ill    p 


I/)  Quodlib,  IV..  Art.  XXIV.,  p.  5-25.  (y)  Quodlib.  V.,  Art.  XIX.,  p.  536. 


(ft)  Quodllh  I..  Art.  V..  p.  461,  Vol.  IX.  (/)  Quodlib.  I..  Art.  X..  p.  465. 

(m)  Quodlib.  1..  Ait.  .will.,  p.  47ii.  a,)  Quodlib.  L,  An.  w.   i».  474, 

(0)  Quodlib.  II..  Art.  XI..  p.  l.l.  (pi  Quodlib.  III..  Art    XXIV..  p.  503. 

j  todlib,  \ '..  Art.  IV..  p.  98ft  in  Quo.llib.  v..  Art.  XIV. 

(.<)  Quodlib.   VI..  Art.  III.,  p.  543;  IQf.   Sum,,  Will.,  Art.  IV„ 

■  oL  I.) 

(1)  Quodlib.  VI..  Art    XVIII.,  p.  551.  («)  Quodlib.  XII..  Art.  XX..  p.  626. 
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self  to  answer,  for  the  sake  of  others,  questions  which  he 
himself  often  thought  to  be  frivolous  or  beside  the  point. 

The  "  Qucestiones  DisputatcB"  belong  to  quite  another  order 
of  thought.  They  contain  the  subject-matter  of  the  Angelical's 
deepest.  Expositions.  He  composed  them  iu  his  responsible 
office  of  teacher  in  the  schools.  After  the  Master  had  finished 
his  "  Commentary"  on  the  "  Sentences,"  he  then  carried  the 
students  through  a  more  elevated  course,  and  developed, 
expanded,  or  explained  special  questions  of  theology.  This 
was  the  main  occupation  of  S.  Thomas  from  the  time  he  took 
his  Doctor's  cap  till  he  was  called  away  to  Italy.*  This  was 
with  him  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity.  He  was  steadily 
preparing  and  quarrying  the  stone  for  his  imperial  edifice  ;  his 
labours  on  the  "  Qucestiones  Disputatte"  bear  immediately  upon 
it,  and  are  as  direct  and  perfect  a  preparation  as  he  could  have 
made  for  the  great  labour  of  his  life.  The  advance  made  by 
him  here  upon  his  earlier  works  is  evident  at  a  glauce.  The 
eye  is  steadier  and  clearer,  hard  knots  are  cut  with  a  quicker 
and  more  incisive  hand,  truth  is  brought  out  as  with  a  lens,  all 
outlines  are  sharp,  error  is  crushed,  and  the  workman  shows 
himself  to  be  not  merely  an  able  man  but  a  thorough  master. 

These  "  Qucestiones  Disputatce"  occupy  a  large  space  amongst 
the  minor  writings  of  the  Saint ;  they  take  up  one  thousand 
and  ninety  pages,  making  sixty-three  questions,  and  over  four 
hundred  articles.f  The  great  treatise,  it  maybe  called,  "  Be 
Veritate"  which  would  have  given  a  name  to  any  theologian 
or  philosopher,  had  he  never  written  anything  else,  fills  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  was  the  outcome  of  over  two 
years'  steady  labour.  Twenty-nine  questions,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  articles,  are  contained  under  that  siugle 
head.J     None  of  those  strange  difficulties  found  amongst  the 

w.iii.t aees  tin-  arohfteatofda  prtnotpls  iii  thaac  elaborate  *' Questions."    He  says:— "Be 
word*  bemerkt,  dans  Thoma*  in  dei  die   Knnsl   der  scbolasttseben 

Dialektik  an  Ibrem  bfiabetea  Grade  anaaubilden  beta  obi  w.u.  Ba  salt  der  sorrfaltigsten  Anaar- 
bettnng,  Destlmmnng  and  Begransanej  jedes  etaselnen  theologiscben  Begrmea,  am  tbn  als 
Hilwitij?  paaH«'iitics  Gned  den  pro— sb  Ban  elnrngen  bo  kbnnan,  ireleber  ror  aeioer  Beele  stand. 
Die  sebofastiscbe  Tbatigkell  war  Ibrem  ganaen  wesen  nach  constructs  and  architektonisob  j 
iiui'  roUkommenete  Darebblldnng  dieeei  arebttektonisehen  Kimst  sweckte  denn  aneb  letstlicli 
die  Bearbaitong  alter  Btnsolnhelten  daa  Banmatarlales  eb.  Demuaeb  musste  denn  aneh  Jedes 
einselne  Obteel  and  Problem  but  fltisammtboll  der  bbrigeii  In  die  rtelseitiffste  Relation  gj 
warden  and  dadureb  sine  dam  Sinne  <i<-s  Ganaeu  entspreohende  Geatall  bekomnien,  danU  ea 
slab  iifin  Ganaen  barmonlaeo  einfOgte  mid  di-n  siun  di-«  (ian/.i-n  ant'  <  1  i  *  -  viei&fitignte  W 
spiegeHe,  dem  ceecbUffenen  Krystalle  ibnlieb,  der  in  seinen  rlelen  Plttchen  das  elne  and  selbe 

Hilil  vii-lt'arli   Wiedergibt.     Kiir  .solchi-  kiin.st  tii.h  n«  :i  1  t  >«- i  t  «■  t  <- .   mid  das  in  .sir   geleitete     Llobt 

eioer  tteflnnntgen  weisbelt  in    bundertftltigem,  rielarblgem  Beflexe  wiederstrahlende  kry- 

.Hiallinisilif  Gebtlde  Hind  die  Hnzelneu  articuli  der  qiurationes  dmputata  zu  nebmen."     ( !>•  r  ' 
Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Qaarfsfi,  /'.  :m.1— :«J2.) 

t  Sam  ti  llioma-  A.ininatis  Qucutiomt  LHnpuUttce,  Tom.  I.,  p.  1—638;  Tom.  II.,  p.  1—438;  Vol. 
rn i.  i.\.    /•../.  paras. 

t  For  Instance:  Da  Veritas*,  p.  1— « ;  !)••  NHi-ntia Dei,  />.  23— 51;  l)e  Idets,  n.  0—0:  De 
Verbo,  p.  «S— 7t i  DaProTldentla,fi73— Mi  De  Praadeatinattoiie,  p.  92— 108;  !>••  Llbro  Vitas,  j*  103 

—110;  I)e  COgnitione  Augi  loi  inn,  p.  1 11  —  N-i ;  l>«-  OOffaitiODC  Scii-ntia-  Angelica  per  illinnina- 
tioni-s  i-t  locutioues,  p.  145— 153;  De  Mente,  p.  154—  l»m  :  !>«•  MagistTO,  p.  181—189 ;  Be  Propbetia, 
;-.  Ill— I16j  De  Baptn,  p.  317— MS  j  !>«•  Fide,  p.  836— 347 1  l».-  Batlone  superior!  el  Inferior!,  p.  346 

—259;   I).-  SmhIi-ii-hj,  ji.  2.-)9— 264;  De  Qonsolentla,  /-.  864—873;   !)«•  eognttloue  piinu  lioniiiiiH.  p.  273 
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"  Quodlibeta"  are  allowed  to  enter  here.  All  is  serious  work. 
8ome  of  the  deepest  problems  of  theology,  some  of  the  most 
abstract  questions  of  philosophy,  some  of  the  most  insidious 
errors  of  metaphysics  are  here  discussed.  Perhaps  the  Angeli- 
cal never  wrote  a  work  which  pointed  more  directly  at  the 
errors  of  his  day,  or  sank  so  deeply  into  the  well  of  truth. 
Th<>  pantheism  of  the  Easterns,  the  rationalistic  principles  of 
Abelard,  the  various  heresies  which  were  fixed  in  the  intellect 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  combated  and  completely  over- 
thrown,  not  merely  through  the  power  of  authority,  but  by  the 
sharp-pointed  lance  of  reason.*  The  doctrines  of  emanation, 
the  grotesque  teachings  of  iSpanish  and  Arabian  philosophers, 
are  met  fairly,  and  are  as  fairly  proved  abortive.  Any  one 
reading  the  "  8umma  Theologica"  after  studying  these  "  Quces- 
tiones  Disputatce"  will  perceive  that  whilst  he  was  forming  the 
minds  of  his  students  and  annihilating  error,  the  Angelical  was 
at  the  same  time  hewing  out  the  great  blocks  and  keystones  for 
his  mighty  architectonic  work. 

These  "  Qucestiones  Disputatce"  are  thrown  into  certain  grand 
divisions.  The  first,  headed  "  De  Potential  is  composed  of 
ten  questions,!  with  a  certain  number  of  articles  under  each, 
sometimes  seven,  sometimes  nineteen,  sometimes  six,  according 
to  the  subject-matter.  Next  comes  "  De  Malo"  sixteen  ques- 
tions in  all,  with  their  various  articles. %  Two  questions  suc- 
ceed, each  complete  in  itself  and  called  a  "  Qucestio  Unica" 


—  287;  De  oognitione  animte  separata,  p.  288— 292:  De  scientia  animas  Christi,  p.  293— 302;  De 
bono,  p.  303-318  j  De  Volnntate,  p.  314—33*  i  De  Volnntate  Del,  p.  336— 347:  De  llbero  Arbltrio, 
p.  349— 376;  De  eteuaualttate. p.  377— 386 \  De  Paealonibui  Animas,  p.  387— 408;  De  Gratia,  p.  411— 
42H;    De  Juatiticatlone  impli,  p.  487— 443|    De  Gratia  Chriatl,  p.  445   486.    As  an  example  of  tbe 

Articles,  take  Ouattio  XL.  De  Maaittro :  there  arc  four  articles:  —  1.    t'trinn  homo poettt  <locere  vel 

iiici magister,  vet  vol**  Deua.    2.  Utrum  aUcmU  pottit  tHc4  wtagUter  tut  ijisiun.    :i.  Utnm  homo  ab 

doeeri pottit    4.  Utrum  docert  ait  actun  vikt  cont  wptojfate,  pel  uctivtr.    Pot  ix.    Ed.  I'unn. 

*  Take  simply  two  points:  creation,  and  tlie  nature  of  tin-  liitinan  soitl— points  on  wliieh 
the  Easterns  principally  cried.  In  teaching  tliesc  the  Angelical  brillgS  out  the  lull  truth  by  a 
most  masterly  anahsis.  See  Q*a*Mo  111.,  l>>  CV—NoWf,  under  the  general  beading  Ol  l>>  1'nl,  itti-i. 
p.  24— 7.">.  'I'll  is  one  i|  nest  ion  is  resolved  in  nineteen  articles,  to  ui\e  which  will  lie  to  coin  e\  an 
idea  ot  the  rest.  1.  I'trum  Ileus  possit  ali(|iiid  cieare  e\  nihilo.  2.  L'trunt  creatio  sit  inutatio. 
:;.  I'trum  creatio  sit  aliijuid  rcalittr  in  crcatura.  et  si  est.  quid  sit.  4.  I'trum  potentia  cieandi 
sit  alicui  crcatura'  coimiiunicaliilis.  vel  etiam  actus  cicationis.  5.  I'trum  possit  esse  illiquid 
ipiod  non  sit  a  Deo  creatuin.  ti.  rtrum  sit  unuin  tantum  creationis  principiuiii.  7.  I'trum 
Pens  operetnr  in  operatioue  iiatune.  8.  Utrum  Deus  Operetta  in  naturu  creando.  9.  I'trum 
anima  rationalis  ediicatur  in  esse  per  creat ionem,  vel  per  seminis  t raduetionem.  1(1.  I'trum 
aninia  rationalis  sit  creatain  corpore.  11.  I'truin  anima  sensihilis  vel  ve^etahilis  sit  pel 
tionem,  vel  traducatur  ex  senium.     12.   I'trum   anima    sensihilis  vel   veyetahilis  sit  in   semine  a 

principio  quando  deciditnr.  13.  rtrum  aliquld  ena  ab  alio  poaatl  esse  asternum.  14.  i'trum  quod 
eel  a  Deo  divereuni  in  essentia,  poaatl  semper  fhlase.    la.  rtrum  res  procoaeoilul  a  Deo  per 

liccessitatem  nature)  vel  per  arhitriuin  voluntatis.  Pi.  I'trum  ah  uno  primo  possit  procederc 
multitudo.    17.  Utrum  mundue  semper  fuerit.    18.  Utrum  AngeM  eln1  ereatl  ante  mnndum  vtai- 

hilem.  pi.  I'trum  poterint  esse  Augell  ante  mundum  visihilcm.  (S.  Thouue  Aquinatis  Opp. 
Omnia.  V„l.   VIII.)  l 

t  I.— De  l'otentia  Dei;     II.— De  i>otentia  jjenci  at  i  va  in  Diviuis;    III.— De  Crentione:   IV.  — De 

creatioiie  material  Lnformls;  v. -De  Conaervatione  reran  in  esse  a  Deoi  vi.— De  Mira< 
vn. — De  Divinn  Baaentias  aimpltcitate ;  VIII.— De hia  qua)  relative  dlenntur  de  Deo  eb  est* 
ix.—  He  Peraonia  Divlnla;  X.— De  Proeesai •  DiTlnarnm  Peraonanun. 

t  I.— De    malo  in    coinninni:    II.  — De    Pcecatis;     III.  —  De    (ansa    peecatl}     IV.— De 
Orbzinali;   V.  — De   Poena  oriuinalis  peccatl;    VI.— De   electione  humaiia.  sen  de   Hbero  aihitno; 

vn.— De  peoeato  venial! ;    vllL — De  ritlia  capltahbna ;    IX.—  De  inani  gloria  j    3L— De  larldia* 

XI.-De  accidia;  XII.— Deira;  XIII.— De  avaritia;  XI V.— De  goal  ;  XV.-  De  luxuna  ;  X  VI._De 
daunonibiis. 
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one  "  Be  Spiritualibus  Creaturis"  the  other  "  Be  Anima  ;"* 
and  finally  there  is  a  third,  "Be  Unione  Verbi  IncarnatV 
Five  more  "  Quoestiones  Unicce"  follow,  "  Be  Virtutibus  in 
Communi"  "  Be  Caritate"  "  Be  Correctione  Fraterna"  "  Be 
Spe"  and  "  Be  Virtutibus  Cardinalibus."  Lastly,  there  is  that 
splendid  treatise  "  Be  Veritate"  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  writings  of  the  great  Angelical.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-nine  questions,  with  the  usual  series  of 
articles  according  to  the  division  of  the  object-matter.  It  em- 
braces four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  subjects  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  care  and  elaboration,  are  developed  with  sin- 
gular lucidity,  and  a  thread  of  order  runs  through  the  whole 
which  lends  a  unity  to  the  component  parts. 

Under  the  great  headings  of  "  Power,"  "  Evil,"  and  "  Truth," 
the  Saint  has  treated  with  a  depth,  simplicity,  and  brevity  all 
his  own,  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  philosophy.  For  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
power  of  8.  Thomas  in  overthrowing  error,  and  to  acquire  a 
notion  of  his  driving  force  of  mind,  these  questions  themselves 
must  be  studied  in  detail.  To  bring  out  his  full  merit,  even  in 
this  his  minor  work,  would  occupy  not  simply  a  few  pages,  but 
a  moderate  volume.f 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  handy  of  the  Saint's  works  is  his 
"  Compendium  Theologim"  which  he  dedicated  to  his  beloved 
socius  Reginald.]:  It  is  a  model  of  simplicity,  lucidity,  and 
r<  \isoning.  Most  probably  it  was  written  specially  for  the  use  of 
missionaries  who  went  into  distant  parts  amidst  pagans  and  bar- 
barians. It  is  a  most  compendious  resume  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
thrown  into  a  nut-shell,  and   yet  capable  of  being  expanded 


De  SpirttuaUtnu  Creaturi*"  is  thrown  jnto  eleven  articles,  "  />,  dntwut"  Into  twenty-one. 
iir.Tily  overset  tin-  doctrines  of  the  Arabs  sad  of  Aver  roes.     For  example,  sec  under  the 
Ural  heeding,  Art.  EX.— Utram  Intelleetoj  possibilis  sit  mini*  in oibua  bomiulbua,  p.  i">^ ;  end 


They  directly  orereH  the  doetriBM  of  the  Arabs  and  of  Averroes.    For  example,  see  under  the 

Ural  heeding,  Art,  IX— Utrutn  Intelleetoj  possibilis  sit  mm*  in oibua  bomiulbua,  p.  458;  end 

Art.  X.— rtnim  inielleetus  agent  all  anna  omnium  bomlnum,  p.  456;  ami  under  the  second, 


/—luum  anima  liumana  sit  aeperete  aejnudum  ease,  p.  168  ;  Art  in.— it  rum  Intellectua 

possibilis,  sivc  anima  intellectivit  nit  una  in  omnibus.  /;.  472 :  Art.  V,— 1*1  rum  intelleetus  agena 
sit  unus  et  aeparatiiM,  /'.  47H.  These  aw  points  whieh  tlie  Angelical  is  never  wearied  of  Inaiating 
on  and  of  repeating  continually.     (8.  Tboma)  Aouinatis,  Opp.  Omnia,  IV.  I'll/.) 

T  Take  as  an  example  tlie  simple  Article  (under  QamtfO   FT.  P.  308    813,  Vol.  Ylll.t     CTi'iw 
homohabeat  liberam  elsc.tionem  actuum,  aut  ex  necessitate  eliaat.     Here  are  as  man\  as  I  wenty-l'our 

argnmenta  edvanoed  agelnal  the  liberty  of  man* a  Willi  oexl  the  whole  metier  is  discussed, 

developed,  explained,  and  then  twenty-four  detailed  replies  are  given  to  the  argnmenta 
advanced  In  the  beginning.  This  position  is  founded  on  Scripture  and  Philosophy : — "  Sea  contra 
eel  qnoddietl  KcetC  AT,,  14:  Dnut  ab  initio  oontttMt  homineni,  <t  reliquit  turn  in  mauibus contUU 

HOC  aiiteui  non  esset,  nisi  halicret  liheram  electionem.  una-  est    appetilus  praconsiliat  i.  at 

didtni  in  III.  Kikic  ( Cap.  n.  <t  ill).    Brgo  homo  hebel  liheram  electionem  auorum  actuum. 

Proton*,  potcntia  rationales  sunt  ad  opposita.  secundum  Phllosophuni  (IX.  MetapK  Com.  111.). 
Bed  rolnmea  eel  potontia  rationalis;  eel  entai  in  ratione,  ut  diottur  la   ///.  Da  Anima  fOom, 

MAI.).     Krgo  voluntas  se  habet  ad  opposita  et    non  ex   necessitate  movetur  ad   unum.     Pra> 

-.•■•iiiiduin    l'hiloso])hum   (in   111.  MM*,  >'<<}>.   I'.;,  homo   est   doinnius  sui  actus,  el  in  ipso 

est  agere  et  non  agere.     Sed  hoc  non  esset.  si  mm  haberet  liheram  electionem  suoruni  actuum." 

|:  Compendium  Theologian  od  Fratrem    BoaluaMinii   Boeinn   tnnm   oeriaaimum,  />.  l— tf 

(Opusculam  I.),   Vol.  XII.     In  reality  it   principally  consists  in  a  development   of  the    /'nictates 
lie    decern    pr.eceptis    et     lege    Alnoiis  (QpUSC   III.).  />.  '.17— 114 j     De    Articiilis    Fidel    et     ..e. 
.s.ieramentis  < Opusc  IV.),  p.   115—122;     Kxpo-.itio   Orationis    Domini. a-    fOoUtC    W).  )>.    183—134) 
and  the  Bxpoaitlo  Bymboll  Apostoloruw  ,  Opusc.  VII.),  p.  138—161,  VoL  XVI.    (8m  PW.  I.  of  this 
work,  Chap.  XXI.,  p.       ,  sqq.J 
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by  one  who  knows  how  to  elicit  the  fruitfulness  of  principle, 
and  serviceable  in  every  way  to  those  having  the  care  of 
souls:  it  is  a  kind  of  "  Surnma  Theologica"  in  its  minutest 
form.  Here,  unlike  in  several  of  the  Opuscula,  the  Saint  does 
not  rest  so  much  upon  authority  as  on  reason  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
Carefully  confirms  by  intellectual  arguments  those  positions 
Which  liave  been  before  maintained  by  faith.* 

This  little  work  occupies  eighty-five  pages.  The  first  part  is 
Subdivided  into  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chapters;  the 
second  has  only  ten;  the  third  was  never  written.  It  was 
originally  proposed  to  be  in  three  grand  divisions  :  the  first 
treating  of  matters  which  could  be  reduced  to  the  general  head- 
ing of  Faith,  the  second  to  that  of  Hope,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Charity. f  The  Angelical,  however,  had  only  time  fully  to 
complete  the  first  portion  ;  at  his  death  he  had  not  got  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  part,  in 
which  he  designed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.J 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chap- 
ters of  this  Compendiwn  cannot  be  very  heavy  ones.  Their 
length  varies  ;  those  dealing  with  subjects  intimately  affecting 
the  errors  of  that  day,  for  instance,  respecting  the  Arabian 
aberrations  regarding  the  unity  of  man's  intellect,  are  drawn 
out  at  considerable  length,  and  are  argued  with  great  care  and 
elaboration.  Then,  again,  all  those  questions  which  bear  upon 
our  Lord  are  more  fully  developed  than  any  other  dogmatic 
portions.  On  the  whole,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Compendium,  Scripture  is  but  scantily  made  use  of,  whilst  the 
Fathers  are  seldom  referred  to.     Simplicity,  order,  brevity,  and 

*  Tin-  Saint  begiua  thus:—  ".•Ktcini  Patiis  verhuin  sua  immensitate  universe  compre- 
hendens,  ut  horainem  per  peocata  minoratum  In  eeleitndlnem  divine  glorias  itiTOcanit.  breve 

fieri  voluit  nostra  lnevitate  a-sumpta.  nun  sua  depoaita  niajestate.  Kt  ut  a  eu-lestis  veibi 
■  nda  doetriua  iiullna  excusebllia  redderetnr,  quod  )>i<>  atndioeia diffuee  et  dfluetde  per 
diverse  Bcriptune  aanetes  voluniina  tradiderat.  prqpter  occupatoa  sub  brer!  snmma  hnmenei 
salutis  doctrinain  conclnait.  Conaiatit  enim  bnmana  aahia  In  veritatia  oognittone,  ne  per 
diveraoa  errorea  intellectna  obeenretur  huntanua:  In  debttl  tinis  Intentione,  ne  indebttee  finea 
aeetaudo,  a  vera  felicitate  deficiet;  In  Justlttta  obeervatione,  ne  pet  vitia  diTeraa 
Cognitionem  antem  veritatia  humane)  aalntl  neeeaearlani  brevlbna  el  pencil  fidel  ertteulia 
ooinprehendlt."    (8.  Thonue  Aqninetia  Opp.  Omnia.  Oip,  I..  ;>.  l,  Pel  XVZ.) 

f  The  saint  aaya  himself:—"  it  Igtarxtlfet,  tin  antteelaaa  Beginalde,  eonpea4leewB  deetrinaa 
de  ohrlatiaua  religione  tradam,  qnam  aemper  era  eeolla  ixp.-m-,  habere j  ciree  base  trie  in 
i  i  opero  tota  nostra  versatur  intentio.  Prlninm  de  Pide,  eeeuudo  de  Bpe,  tertio  rere  (li- 
nns. Hoc  enlna  et  apoatolicua  ordo  habet,  et  ratio  recta  requlrit  If  on  enirn  eaaox 
rectna  eaae  poteat,  uial  debltna  tuns  apei  atatuaturj  nee  bee  eaaa  pofc tat,  at  veritatia  agnitio 
dealt.  Prtnio  Igitur  neceaaarla  eel  Bdee,  per  qnaa  verltetem  eoguoaeaa;  teenndo  spee,  per 
nuam  in  debito  fine  tna  Intentio  eolloeeturj  teraoneeeaaarlaeal  oaritaa,  per  quam  tuuaaffi 
toteHter  ordtnetor."    i <•«»/>.  l.  ;>.  l.  Pel  xil.t 

t  These  are    his  last    wordl  t  <'<•!'■  U.t  Qw>d  rrfftinm  nhthirri  e*t  pjenMaJ  ;—  •  Oj.ortet  autein 

nlterina  oatendere,  qnod  homo  ad  llrod  regnnm  perrenire  i»'ssit:  eltoqniu  fi 

peteretur.     Primo  antem  apparel  hoe  eaae  poaaibile  ei  promlaaione  dirina  :  dieil  enim  Daaataaa, 

'!.,:>>:  'Nolite  timere  pnaiilna  grex,  quia  compjacnil  Petri  veeirodare  vobia  regnom.' 

lem  divinum  beneplacitum  efflcaot  ad  Lmplendum  omne  Q.uod  diepooit,  eeeundua  illud 

VI.,  10;  'Conailium  meum  stai.it.  et  omnia  rolnntaa  niee  net.'    'Voluntetl  enim 

quiareaiatil  ."  ut  dioltur  ad  Roman.  IX.,  19.    Secuodo  oetenditur  hoc  eaaep  mpio." 

Then  the  editor  exclaima :  "  Hucueqne  oompilavtl  s.  Tboaoaa  de  Aqnino  opilattonea 

Thooloffite;  aed,  proh  dolor  I  morte  pneventna  earn  alo  inoompletam  din  <nc  I.,  p.  85, 
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clearness  of  reasoning,  seem  principally  to  have  been  studied 
here,  whilst  the  Angelical  keeps  within  the  rigid  bounds  of  a 
genuine  Breviloquiuin.*  The  first  thirty-six  articles  are  taken 
up  with  the  consideration  of  God's  attributes,  perfections, 
intellect,  and  will.f  Then  eight  are  dedicated  to  the  Word,  its 
relations,  essence,  and  connection  with  the  Father.:}:  Love  is 
treated  next.  Then  five  chapters  are  spent  in  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  His  relations  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Six- 
teen follow  on  the  relations,  distinctions,  and  properties  of  the 
Divinity .§  In  harmony  with  his  usual  method,  after  having 
treated  of  the  Divine  life,  the  Angelical  touches  upon  the 
Divine  action  ad  extra.  Hence  comes  creation  in  general,  then 
in  particular,  and  in  its  relation  to  man.  Errors  relating  to  the 
connection  of  body  and  soul,  with  regard  to  the  light  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  generation  of  life,  are  gone  into  patiently  ;  || 
and  in  his  analysis  of  them  the  Angelical  displays  the  mind  of 
a  master.  Next,  the  end  of  the  Divine  operations  is  spoken  of. 
It  is  proved  that  the  Divine  goodness  is  the  last  end-  of  all, 
whilst  the  end  of  man's  intellect  is  the  vision  of  the  essence  of 
God. 

Having  established  the  true  relation  between  God  and  His 
creatures,  the  Saint  proceeds  to  consider  how  man  either  attains 
his  last  end  or  deflects  from  it.  Hence,  good  and  evil  are  dis- 
cussed ;  while  guilt  and  puuishinen!.  and  the  power  exerted  by 
higher  natures  over  lower,  are  considered  in  their  turn  :  the 
bearing  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  creation,  and  how  creatures 

*  "HiedurHi  ut'wiimt  das  Compendium  theoUxji"  linen  «•  i^f  ntliiiinliHnn  bcHondereil  WVrtli, 

ebgeeehendaviHi,  da**  »•*  iim-Hi  mum-  i  . « - 1 1 «-  I  succinote  Derstellung  ron  jrrosseia  inter* 

1st;  111:111  kimiiii-  1  s  ill  in  b  den  heiligen  Boiiaventure  els  cnaraktortstisolies  Gegen- 

stuei  /.nr  Delta  KteQen."    (Werner,  Dtr  haUtpJ  T/wmua  von  Aquino,  Brater  Band,  Vicvtet  Oapitel, 

p.  389.) 

t  l'nr  iiiMtiiurr  :    ''"/<.  //.— Onln  <l  i<-«- ikIoiii  m   cirra  liiliin  ;    <'<i)i.  ///.— (^imd  Dens  .sit  ;    Oap\  II'. 

— Quod  i)iii«  eel  1 biltoj  Oap.  P".— Quod  Drue  eet  etfernna:  <'<ii>-  vi.— Quod  Dei weeper 

111.— (,»ini(i  Dona  eempei  •  [//.—-Quod  in  i»ii>  nun  est  aliqua 

•aeeeaatoi  Cap,  U.— Quod  Dena  eel  simplex;  '«/'.  X.1— Quod  Densest  auaeseeuttei  ''«/'.  A/.— 
Quod  Dei  eeaentla  Don  eel  atlnd  quam  snum  eaaej  Oap,  XII.— Quod  Dens  hum  eel  la  aliqno 
genera  stout  ipeoies;  ''«/<.  JC///.— Quod  tropoestbile  eel  Deuro  t>aae  genua alicidus,  Ite. 

\  \  \  VII.— Quaiiter  ponetnr  rerbun  In  Dirinte;  Cap,  zXXFIII.—Qnoi  rerbum  in 

Divlnta  eoneeptio dleitur ;  Cap.  1  I  w.\.   Quoi in  rerimu  oomparatur  ad  Patretn;  Oap.  \i.. 

Quomodo  lutelligitnr  generatio  in  Dtrinlsi  dap.  A/./.— Qi lo  verbnm,  quod  est    Pilius, 

Idem  ease  babet  euiu  Deu  Patre,  el  eamdeui  easentiatUj  Cap.  A /„//.— Quod  catholica  tides  bate 

docet;  <'<i)>.  a nil-  -Quod  in  i»i\  mi.-.  1  eel  diflerentia  \  •  1  in  ■  Patre  aecuuduiu  teaspua,  eel 

rel  iiaturani ;  <;,/,.  a /./ r.--<-i»inlusio  vs.  ptsMaJaaia 

i  Beginning  thus:  Oap.   XX  P.— Quod  Dana  eel  in  at  Ipso  slcut  amatnm  In  amaotej  ''"/». 
a  /.  17.—  Quod  amor  in  Deo  dleitur  spiritual  ''«/>.  xlvil—  Qm>d  splrttus,  qui  eel  In  Deo 
sanetus,  he.    [  r.  /.  a  17.  | 

II  The  Saint's  treatment  of  creation  and  tin-  human  soul  shows  hou  he  wrestled  with  the 
dominant  errore of  Ida  da  inatanoe,  dan.   LJTiX.—;Quod  Deua  in  oreando  res  Don 

pramoppontt material  1  Oap.  fiTT  Qnod  ereare  eoli  Deo  eouTeuitj  Oap  LXXi.— Qnod  nis> 
Eerha  ttversttao  non  eat  eanaa  divereitatla  in  rebus:  Oap,  LXXII.  Quomodo  Dena  diveraa  pro. 
»iu\it.  ft  qnomodo  plnralltaa  rerun)  rtanaata  eat.     Then,  ''«/'.  LXXJL  * '. — <«►•  i»nt  qtuedani  sunt 

substantia.-  Intelleeiuales,  qiue  immaterialea dlonnter  ;  Oap.  i..\  x  PX— Quoi lo  tales substan the 

bunt  iii iiitriu  libera;    Oap,   LXXX1I1.  Quod    DeeeeM  eat   ponere  Intellectual  ageutemi  ''■'/'. 

I.X  1  \  /I'.— Qnod    aniina    limiiiina    set    incorrupt  ibi  lis  i    Cap.    LXXXV.—\)e    iuut.it.-    intillf  <t  ns 

lHi-siiiiiis,  wiiiiii  leaking  and  carefully  argued  ohapter,  /*.  19  v  X.XVI.— De  Intel- 

ageote,  quod  nou  eet  unna  in  omnibus.     Then  oomea  the  treat   principle,  destructive  ol 

tie  error,  drawn  out  In  '"/<.  LXXXVII.,  p.  21,  namely,  Q 1   Intellectus  possibilia 

»-t  agonal lantur  m  essentia  anlnue;  then,  Oap.   LXXXVIII,— Quaiiter  ista-  dine  potential 

convenient  \vs  — —t  tti Ttitf n  ftr*T  i  flap  TiTTrnh  Qnod  omnea  potential  In  eaaentia  aninun 
radleaatur,  p,  11. 
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of  the  earth  are  influenced  by  them,  are  explained.*  The  Saint 
demonstrates  how  God  alone  can  impress  the  human  will,  and 
treats  at  length  of  chance,  fate,  providence,  sin,  and  grace. 
Then  the  last  end  of  man,  the  conditions  of  the  resurrection,  the 
saved  and  lost,  the  punishment  of  sin  after  death  are  dwelt 
upon  and  theologically  propounded;  and,  finally,  original  sin 
and  the  Incarnation  are  analyzed,  whilst  "  Christ  "  is  treated  of 
in  about  forty  chapters,  with  greater  frequency  of  scriptural 
reference  and  of  patristic  authority,  and  with  greater  variety  of 
reasoning  than  is  employed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Co?ri- 
pendiumj 

But  a  far  greater  work  than  this  is  the  "  Summa  Contra  Gen- 
tiles"  Just  as  the  noblest  work  of  the  Angelical  is  called  a 
theological  sum,  so  this  may  be  justly  named  a  philosophical 
one.  Its  principal  practical  aim  at  the  time  it  was  written  was 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Moors,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Jews  of 
Spain  ;  and  also  to  bring  into  prominence  those  argments  from 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  be  undermined  by  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  age. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  S.  Raymund  of  Pennafort  this 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Church  most  probably  would 
never  have  been  produced. X  Raymund  was  a  Spaniard,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  kings  of  Aragon.  •  As  a 
boy  he  gave  signs  of  exceptional  ability,  and  after  passing 
through  the.  ordinary  curriculwn  became  a  public  professor  of 

*  One  of  tlit-  longest  ami  most  carefully-reasoned  chapters  strikes  straight  at  the  error  of 
the  Arabiaus,  and  ia  beaded  :— "  Bationea  oetendentea  quod  est  neceaaannm  materiam  ab 
iittiim  oreationem  innndl  pneoeaaiaae,  et  aolntionea  earum."    rObm.  xcix.,  p.  25— K,  PW.  x  i'j.) 

t  Asa  apeeimen  of  the  OomptnMmm,  and  to  show  the  method  of  the  AngeHeal  in  meeting 

the  salient  errors  of  his  day,  n<>  better  chapter  could  be  chosen  than  the  eighty-seventh :— 
•'  Quod  intelleetus  possihilis  et    agena   fiindantur  in    essentia  aniline.      Cum   autein  intellect  us 

agena  el  poseibiHa  nobis  rormanter  uniantur.  neoeeae  est  dieere  qnod  In  eadem  essentia  annua- 

eonveniant.  Onine  eniin  quod  alieui  unitur  fonnaliter,  unitur  ei  per  inoduin  forma-  substan- 
tialis.  ant  per  modllUl  forma-  aeeidentalis.  Si  IgitUX  intelleetus  possihilis  et  SglHH  uniantur 
homini  per  moduni  forma-   suhstantialis  j  euin    uniiis   rei    non  sit  nisi   una  forma  substantial!*  : 

neooaae «*a<  dioereqiiod  intelleetus  poaaibflta  et  agoni  eonveniant  in  nna essentia formes, quae 

est  aniiua-.  Si  vera  uniantur  honnni  per  inodiiin  forma  aeeidentalis.  nianit'estuin  est  quod 
nentram  poteat  eaae  aecidena  eorpori  j  etexhoc  qoed  eperationea  eornni  aunt  absque  organo 
eorporali,  nt  supra  ostensnm  est.  m-quitur  quod  nterque  eornm  sit  aceidena annua-     Honeal 

autein  in  uuo  houiine  nisi  nna  anima.     Oportet  IgitttX  qttod  intellect  us  agena  it  possihilis  in  una 

•  ia  animal  eonveniant." 

••  item.    Omnia  actio  qua  est  propria  niirui  apeelei,  est  a  prlnetpHa  eonaeqnentibna  formam 

qnatdat  apeeiem.    lutelligere  autein  est  operatio  propria  hnmansi  apeeiei.    Oportel  Igitorqnod 

intelleetus  agena el  poaeibilia,  qui  sunt  principla  bnjna  operetionia.  eteul  ostenanm  est,  eonae< 

qnantnr  aoimam  humanam,  a  qna  homo  babel   apeeiem.     Non  anteai  sic  oouseqnuntnr  earn 

quasi  ah  ipsa  procidentia  in  corpus,  quia,  lit  osten.Miin    est.    pia-dicta   opetatio  est   sine  OTgano 

eorporali.  Cnjua  antera  est  potentie,  ejus  et  actio.  Beliuqiiitur  ergo  qnod  intelleetus  posalhllla 
et  egene  convenient  In  nna  assantm  ssusaas."    (/».  -i,  i^i.  XF7.) 

t"  Quids  angeliel  DoetorisTita  aeHpaernnt,  oonaentinnl  pleriqne  Baymundum  PennaJbr- 
tiuni.  qnnm  in  eonvertendis  ad  BTangeltl  Ineem  If anrls  aHisqne  populia  GethoHeae reUgtoau 
Ignarls  totus  esset.  anctorem  Thomas  extitiaae  ut  hnjnaeemodi  lueubrationein  anaciperel 

ul  alii   maliint.  perliccret  jam   siisceptain.      I'erfecit    aiiiem    Aquina-..   iiiuxl   hand  duhiis    toti- 

monlia  oompertnm  habemua,  qnnm  aummnm  cererel  Pontincatnm  urbanua  bnjus  aemlnia 
qnartns,  abanno  scilicet  Chrlstiano  ItCCLXI.  ad  mCCLUV,  Qua  qnkwm  in  tuenbratiena  non 
Bthnicoa  inodo  vir  graviseimua  Inaeetarl  ae  refellere  aggn  loqne  Mahu- 

metia  cultures,  et  Jncueos,  et   quotquol    pi  ornm   tide  qnara   i 

mi,,  nomine  adpellantni  ;  mule  hcet  conjicere  titnlnm  ah  Mualibua  illorum  tempetn ■ 
•  •pen  Inditnra  eaae  Conti  l<  propterea  quod  in  hiace  potiasinium  ex 

nur;   veruin  enimvero.  BJ   Auctoria  mcntciu   et   propOSitnm   BDOetea   I'kI'ath 
Kir>Ki   Vkkitatk  inseritM'iuluiii  videatnr."     (8.  Thomas  AqninaVla  Vpp.   Omma,  f'rmin: 
i'.,  Pnrswe,  MDCCCl 
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theology.  But  having  dissuaded  a  certain  young  man  from  enter- 
ing religion,  he  was  touched  with  a  qualm  of  conscience,  and 
throwing  up  his  position  and  prospects,  he  became  a  brother  of 
the  Friars  Preachers.  He  had  scarcely  ended  his  noviciate 
when  he  was  made  Socius  to  the  Pontifical  Legate  in  Spain ; 
and  his  reputation  for  learning  was  so  high  in  Rome,  that  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  employed  him  in  putting  together  the  celebrated 
"  Corpus  Juris"  which  had  been  of  such  great  authority  in  the 
Church.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Sumina  de  Casibus  Conscientiue" 
in  which  he  manifested  considerable  originality  of  genius.  Of 
his  humility,  poverty,  and  spirit  of  retirement,  much  might  be 
written.  He  shrank  from  several  high  positions,  and  ever 
embraced,  as  a  real  good,  the  quiet  seclusion  and  simplicity  of 
monastic  life.  In  12U8  he  was  elected  General  of  the  Order, 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  retain 
office  even  for  two  years  ;  and  finally  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
retired  to  end  his  days  in  prayer,  study,  and  meditation  in  his 
beloved  retreat.  He  was  as  famous  for  his  miracles  as  for  his 
erudition,  and  he  is  said  to  have  raised  as  many  as  forty  persons 
from  the  dead. 

The  one  absorbing  thought  of  his  life  was  how  he  might 
convert  thf  infidel  to  Christianity.  He  felt  that  one  of  the 
mightiest  instruments  for  effecting  his  purpose  would  be  a  well - 
roMoned  and  [paid  statement  of  Catholic  doctrine.*    Ee  ttnevr 

that  he  must  ivach  the  Intellect  as  well  as  touch  tlif  heart.f 

Who  could  construct  a  theology  to  satisfy  these  requirement!  t 
It  was  but  natural  that  Kavinund  should  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
Angel  of  tli«*  Schools.  He  interceded  with  the  General,  and  S. 
Thomas  received  an  obedience  to  write  a  work,  which  is  only 
second  to  the  "  Summa  Theolof/ica"  itself  in  its  depth  of 
thought  and  its  scientific  conformation.  He  entitled  it  "  De 
Veritate  Catholicce  Fidei  Contra  G entiles" %    It  at  once  gained 

"  That  the  "  Contra  Gentile*"  waa  biicIi  I  work  appears  hfOU  tin-  following:—"  S<  ripsil  ctiam 
Hbrnm,  qui  intitulatur  Contra  (it- utiles,  si  \  li>  tli-.fi  t  tun,  ft  rat  ion  u  in   nn\  11  ate  ■■!  subl  ihl.it.-   pro 
tumlum:   in  quo   inirn   Btodo  ostfiiilil.  quoil  OX    proprio   IngJPIlto  lialusit.  <t  quod    raptu    mentis  in 
1  •«•  urn  oiationilni.s  impetravit.     Per  quod    inaniti-ste  ostcnilil   elite  getltiblta,  fiilfi    UOU    aubjei 
quanta  >it   \eiitas  li'li-i  (  lin-t  iana- :   qtUB  si  liuinaiiam  rat  mucin   1 1  -ailBgredit  ur.  rat  lonibn.s  tanii-u 

i.aturaliluis.  «i   pro  huh  alt  it  inlii.e prnlial  ur.  \  11  isunililci  suailct  ur  :   lit  ipsi  iiitiilclcs  e\    DM 

m  liptnra  ad  tiili-lu  lial.i  ant  aiulilum.  et  iluta-    .ciiptura-  ii:i  ln-i  i-  nnualit    intellect  mil  :    ililln 

unt.  quod  tiili  in  Bootnun  rat ioiiiiuis  non  possum  impii^iiai i-.  quibua  nequeanl  defeneorea 
nuYi  liiiioni ini.i  reopondere.    Undo  emu  pnedlotnni  libriim  aariberet,  frequenter  vtetia  eetqneel 

totalilti  a  aenalbua  aheiius,  qui  ilivinis  l <■  wlat  ionilnis  semper  <rat  inlentus."  (Toco,  /;.i//., 
Cap,  /!'..  ft.  IK.   B 

!  lie  lia<l  twenty  l»rotlu-r.s  taught  Araltir.  ami  tlicv  converted  M  many  as  ten  llmiisancl  Sara 
ecu-  in  Spain  ami  Africa.      Ka\  muml's  successor     .lolin  Of  Wililcslnisen)  was  no  less  zealous.      In 

tlit-  note  of  the  Pioi  Inelel  Cbftpter  ol  Toledo,  we  Bad:—"  Cnptentea  latbfaoere  mandato  tnagtetri 

•  ■I  all.  iiilcnlts  iitililati-iu    Degotti    pra-.scnt  is,    piacipnc   v.ro    tut  n  1 1.  In  iioini  iif    l"atris  el   l-'ilii  el 

spiiitns  saniti  aaelgnamna  ad  ■ttimma  arebacmin,  hoc  Iqjuagentea  In  remteaioueni  pecoatoruin 
iiui-ioi  Hat.-  magiatri  el  noatra,  iii<|u«-  iniperantea  vn-iutf  obedientbe,  Pr.  arnoldum  QnardiA, 
F.  Petrnot  de  Cadirete,  P.  Etaimuudum  Martin,  P.  Petrnni  arlam,  P.  Peirum  >ie  Pttteo,  P.  Petrum 
de  >ani- totfin-f.  P.  Dominleum  Batevan,  el  P.  Petrnni  de  Cauolea:   aupradiotum  vero  P.  AruoV 

limn   D«  Gnardte  alteram  pnBlatum  deetgni i-.    Humeruni  duodeofmnin  complebimiia,  oum 

primuiu  :  lobla  Deua  c 

t  lir   Bnbete  has  wiittfn  a  iisci'ui  Disnertotio  ou  the    Contra   Gentile*.    The  headingaof  the 
chuptera  BUggeat,  aulllcicutly  lor  the  proa  ni  DOJ  poee,  the  l>e;uiug  of  lm  argument,  ami  oil  Ma> 
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a  high  position.  It  was  speedily  translated  into  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac,  most  probably  by  friars  living  in  the  .Spanish 
colleges  established  by  8.  Raymund  for  the  study  of  Oriental 
tongues.  It  was  in  writing  this  work  that  the  Angelical  mani- 
fested so  great  a  love  of  holy  poverty,  that  he  made  use  of  refuse 
paper,  such  as  any  other  would  have  thrown  away.*  He 
a  j  >  pears  to  have  completed  it  between  1261  and  12b*4. 

In  this  "  Summa  Philosophical  a  decided  advance  is  per- 
ceivable towards  scientific  exposition.!  Though  it  may  not  be 
compared  with  the  "  Summa  Theologica"  in  its  perfection  of 
form,  its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its  multiplicity  of  parts, 
still  it  is  a  far  more  scientific  and  artistic  work  than  either  the 
Compendium  of  theology  or  the  u  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard. The  reading,  study,  and  thought  of  years,  the  viewing 
difficulties  in  different  aspects,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  opponents'  minds — all  these  combined,  insensibly  carry  a 
theologian  towards  the  best  method  of  manifesting  truth,  and 
suggest  a  system  to  his  mind,  which  will  display  it  in  its  most 
engaging  and  most  perfect  shape.J 

The  "  Contra  Gentiles"  whilst  principally  aimed  at  a  certain 
class  of  aberration,  and  at  establishing  the  opposite  truths,  in 
reality  strikes  at  error  as  a  whole,  and  builds  up  from  the 
ground,  that  is,  from  principles  admitted  by  all  who  possess  the 
light  of  natural  reason,  the  fundamental  positions  of  orthodox 

Oeptinn  of  the  work.     "  1.  Veterea  allcgantur  qui  recenseut  S.  Thorna  opus,  quod  Summa  Contra 
luscribi  aolet,  hortatory  s.  Ravmundo  «!»•  Pennafbrl  eraenbratnm.    2.  Qenalnaa  operte 

titulus  constituitur  (Le..  De  VeriUiU  hnl.i  CathtHciBj.  3.  Dcfinitur  tenipus  quo  illntl  AquilUM  con- 
l'ecit  (between  1361—1264).  4.  Operil  distributio.  5.  Theologia  naturalis  et  revelata  simiil  con- 
jiincta-.  ac  UiethodllS  qtue  i"  atraqtie  illustranda  servatur.  (i.  Coniineutarius  Francisci  Sylvoin. 
'7.   Il.liiaiia    \eisio  a  .1.  M.  Ciantes  elaboiaia;    jjra-ca  a  Ueinetrio  Cvdonio;    iteinquc   ani'madv  <  r- 

siitiics.  B.  Bolldiaaima  8.  Thoma  ioetriua  apeeimen  In  eo  argnmeuto  qnod  RellgionJa  revelata 
reritatem  apectat :  ac  primo  natnra  lusatne  000  unities  poaannl  veritatee ad  Deom pertinentea 
Innoteacere.  ;>.  lataa  veritatee  revetere  gratnito  favore  potuit  Dene;  ttemqoe  aHaa  qua  eodeni 
natnra  lumine  inveatigarl  poaannt.  10.  Dtraaque  verltatea  relpaa  Bupremnui  Nunien  rcveiavit. 
11.  Perperam  objlcluntur  qua  Ujateria  revelata  jaetabaal  Qentilea  ao  jaetant  MahnmetauL 

U.  Uationi  liaturali  adversa  nou  sunt  .M.vsteria  Fidei  Christiana-.  13,  Supra  ipsain  ratinnein 
ettolluntur  ao  ordineni  conatituunl  Datura  qoaalibet  creatte  auperion-in."  (S.  Thoma  aquinatia 
Qpp,  omnio    p.  385—884,  VoL  V.) 

*••  Kr.  Thomas  .  .  .  inter  alia  t'nit  pnecipuus  paupertat is  ainatnr.  aden  quod,  diuu  scri- 
lirnt  siiiiiminii  Centra  OtuHlet,  non  nabebal  cartas  de  pap.vro.  in  <|iiil)iis  illani  scriheret.  itaquod 
illain  scripsit  in  sclicdnlis  ininntis."     fPrOtatmt,  />'"//..   (7/.  Murlii.  c<tp.  ('//.    a,  M,  p.  706. 

t  after  apeaking  of  the  Compmmmn  Werner  sa.v.s:— "  ani  wnex  nngleleli  groaaeren  Hohe 
ayatematiachei  Durchbildung  atenl  die  Summa  eontra  aenMk$,  welebe  Ihren  Blntheiliingagrund 
aoaaehlleaaUcb  vom  Obiecte  hernitnmt,  and  von  deceen  gedankenmlaeigen  Inneren  VerbaTtnia- 
aen  die  Orttnde  der  weftereu  Qliederung  and  Stoffrertneilung  entlebnt.  Dieeea  Object  iat  die 
katholiaehe  Wahrheit  and  ihre  Rechtfertigung  gegen  Andereglaabende  tier  Sweek  <i.  -  u  ■ 
die Teudens deeeeiben  eomit Torberraebend apologetiach.  Nun  abei  aebetdel  aleb  daaGebiel 
der  katiiolisclicn  Wahrheit  ha  awei  gioaae  Kreiae ;  In  den  eraten  Kreia  fallen  diejenigen  Wahr- 
heiten  dea  Olaobena,  welebe  aneb  derVernunfl  ■ugftngllch  Bind  und  duteb  Denronatratiouen 
■  n  wcrdi-n  konncn  ;  andere  hingegen  Bind,  areil  tic  liber  den  Bereleh  dei  nothwendtgen 

Verimnttcinsicht    eihaben    sind.    nur  (lurch    den    Wlauhen    MWlae.    und    die    wiaaenecttaftlichd 

Rechtfartignug  deraelben  beaebrlnai  aich  anf  Deriegnng  Duer  MAgllchkeit  nnd  Denkbarkell 
dmch  auaiogiaehe  Brian tertingen  nnd  dnreh  Widerlegnnsaer  Qrftnde,  naitteul  welehex  man  die 

,keit   und  Pcukharkcit   bestreiteu  will.      (Der  heiSfft   Tlioinax  inn    Aqi 
apitel,  p.  4ii-.»— 403.) 

I  The  Saint  begina  with  the  arerda  "  *  Verttateai  nedltahltar  gnttnz  etenaa,  H  hVbaa  mm 
deteatabnntur impinm.'    (Prov,  \'ili..~.)       .       .  Convenient.  1 

duplex  -apie'iitis  otliciiun  in  verbis  propo»itla  deninnatratur,  aeilicel  :  reritat«*m  divinam,  qnas 
antouomaatire  eat  Veritas,  meditarl  el  nedltatam  eloqui,  qnod  aaagii  qnnni  dicil 

'Itir  fiiittitr  niriini  ;  et  eiicuein  I'ontra    \elltatein    InpOgnare,  qnod    taugii    qilillii  dicit  :    k't 

lal'itt  mrn    <i,  trst,thiiiitiii    itnpnnn.  pet  u I    i.ii-Ma-   eoiitia   ilivinain    \eritattin    deaigaatUT.    OjIMB 

religioni  eontrarla  eat,  qua  pietaa  nominatur;  unde  etiaui  ntlsitaii  coutraria 

uomt  n  atanmif    (De  VerUale  Catholic*  Fidri  Contra  OetUUes,  Lib.  1..  r.r;,.  /  .  v.  \,  \  oL  f.) 
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religion.  Then  those  other  portions  of  the  vast  fabric  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  undemonstrable  by  mere  arguments  of  human 
ingenuity,  are  proved  to  possess  a  higher  sanction  in  the  super- 
natural gift  of  faith.*  It  is  the  beautiful  completeness  of  the 
whole,  the  fitting  of  part  into  part,  the  lucid  evidence,  the 
cogent  proof,  the  firm  links  of  reasoning,  the  crushing  reply, 
the  steady  building  up  of  the  catholic  Temple  of  Truth  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  till  it  stands  out  majestically  with  its 
clearly-cut  outline  and  harmony  of  colour,  with  its  order,  fit- 
ness, and  proportion,  which  is  as  astonishing  to  the  imagination 
as  it  is  startling  to  the  mind.  It  seems  irresistibly  to  proclaim 
to  the  human  reason,  from  the  very  unity  of  its  design,  that  if 
the  truths  of  the  natural  order  are  to  be  accepted,  those  of  the 
supernatural  cannot  be  denied  ;  that  if  a  part  is  to  be  received 
the  whole  must  be  admitted  ;  for  what  is  so  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous cannot  have  fallen  together  by  hazard,  and  the  mutual  bear- 
ing of  part  upon  part,  of  stone  upon  keystoue,  proclaims  to  the 
intelligence  that  the  architect  was  one,  that  what  rests  on  the 
earth  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is  lifted  to  the  heavens, 
and  that  the' supernatural  revelation  of  Christianity  is  a  gift, 
not  clashing  with,  but  elevating,  perfecting,  and  adorning  the 
initial  revelation  of  the  human  conscience.! 

The  work  occupies  four  bandied  pages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  books.!  These  may  be  separated  into  two  main  divisions.^ 
The  two  first  books,  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  appeal  to  the 


*  Nothing  <<>ul. l  be  <i.ar.i  or  more  oonctee  than  the  words  of  De  Rubefs.  He  says,  •peak- 
ing of  the  coii.stiiKtic.il    ot   tliis    woi  k  :  — '•  In  l.ibios    <|iiatu<>r    tlihiitum    ;i    sand  issnim    Aiiclnre 

proatetOpna  Hiugnlia  pramlMum  legitni  Prooemlum,  Dno  abeolruntiir  capita,  qua  tertio 
lihto  i-t  < 1 1 ) : 1 1  to  Prooemtt  pratlxa  Mint  :  capita  eonptootaatQi  plura,  qua  libram  piimam  pi 

diint  ct  secundum.     Singula  veto  al>  ftUqOO  ducta  sunt  aptissium  HWrtB  SCI  ipl  lira-  te\tu." 

■■  Tumi  natural,  in  Tin  olo^iaiu.  t  inn  re\e]ataiu  versa!  oniuciu  Aquinas.  I)i\  inas  v.ntates 
illiiH'tametsi  div  ina  inauil.  >tal  is  r.\  ■•l;it  lone,  iialura-  tamcii  luinine  ailse.|uil>iles.  expntiit  M 
vin.lit  at  dunlins  interns  priinis  lihris  M  term  parte.     Tin  tin  ac   illustrat  libit)  quarto  Mvstei  la 

Knlci.  .|ua-  In lis  natiiialis   vim.    p..tc»tateiu   ct   cUicaciam   cxcduiit  :   en ju.siiuxli   .sunt  i'crson- 

aruiu  tnnitas.  l-'ilu  dixmilas  ct  Spirilus  Sancti.  V.ihi  Dei  incarnat  in.  una  in  duplici  natura 
persona  cum  duplici  \nluntatc  ct  opera!  lone,  Concept  io  e\  Virtue  matre.  Sa.  rain,  nta.  K.mii- 
i..  im  corpoium.  judicium  tiualc.  T.rtii  siipetinris  lihri  pait.in  i.si.luam  in  iis  cvpoiiciuliH 
legtj  .\  ;iimi  lica-  ilocnnicntis  insuinil.  qua-  a.l  partem   lnoralem  ]>ertincnt  :   ultima  vera  In. minis 

heatilatc.  aiu.ile  l»ei  ejusqlle  eilltll.  eoiisiliis  e  vailj.'elicis.  peeealo.  et  incrito.  ac  dchita  p.eua. 
.|i\in:e  gratia  auviliis."      ,'\'i.l.   Opp.  i),„,<i.i   S.   Tlioma-   Aqilina  I  is,   »'«</.    C,    /•  V.  ./«..  l-fnir.  /!,,,,  ,i,iti 

Iforfaa  at  BubeU  OrtMpii  PrmMeumnm  i>i**'rt<itii>,  i  i\'.,  i>.  :t8~.) 

t  The  following  paeaage  Indloatrn  the  angeHeel'e  method  of  show  Inn  how  harmoniously  one 

■top  leads  to  anollier  in   the    theological    older.      The  itolir.i  mark    out    the   c  \pressions   hearing 
sp.-< -lall.v  on  the  point  in  hand  :  — "  Con.sulcraiuluin  etiam  viiletur  quod  re*  .|iii.lein  sciisilni. 
eualiil.e   Oil  " '"'    rutin   co^ni  t  iolli.H   prilicipiuin    sunlit.  OHOHOfa   ri-stii/iiim 

tlirimr  imitation  is  r.l  incut  [  \  idehcet    qnod    sunt    et    bona   sunt  j.  ita    taiueii   iiti/>- rhrtiim  q I   a.l 

.lee  Luanda  in  ipsius  l>ei  suhstanl  nun  ion  m  no  in-n  rk--i>  n»  in  \  .-nit  ur.      Malient  eniin  etleetus  sua  ruin 

i  urn.  sun  modo.  siinilitudinciu.  cum  ajj.-iis  agal  Hihi  simile  ;   nun  tamcii  etleetus  ad  perl'ec- 

I.iiii  a^cntis  similitudinein  tewuoer  p.  rtm-it.       // RSMNM    ojitnr  ratio  a.l  co^nosceiiduin  Kidei  veri- 

t at.  in.  ana  solum  rldentlbna  Diriuani  •UMtautiani  [altlori  Inmine  gloria  roboratio]  potest 

uoiissima.  ita  se  hah.-t  qood  ad  cam  potest   mliqnU   Vtrat  siiiiilitinliius  collider.-  j  qua-  t; in  non 

sutlieiunt  ad  hoc  quod  pra.licta  \ci  Has  guaeJ  <l<  inons/rntirr  \  el  per  se  iutelleeta  cnmpi  ehenda- 
tur.      t'tih-    tainen   est    lit.    in    hujiisi li    rationihiiH   iiu<i)it>iiiiriiiin/iii    doMNbttl  M    incus    liumana 

excrceat.  iliiiiiiiiMiin  desit  comprrkendmdi  \.i  litmonitttmiH  praeamotio;  qnlo  dt  rtbmt  attt$ttmi$, 
•  t tain  narvaet  debtU  consideration*,  oJiquid  i»>sse  Inspioere  luoaoaiMimum  est."     fDt  !• 
t  ;<th.:  I  '■.  /..  '■//,.  in  /.,/,. :.,  Pol  v.) 

\  Lib.  /..  Oup.  t—OILjp.  l-dl:  Lib,  ll..  <■■•/>■  T.—CL,  i'.  H— 189 i  14b.  III.,  Oap.  L—OLZIIt, 
p.  159— 2!»1;   14b.  ll-..<„,,  /      \<  'I'//../..  \»   Ml      V*l   V. 

<i  See  the  hi^h  opinion  entertained   "t    this   woik    hv   Vi.lmus  :— llicronvmi    Vielm 
flMN     it      IHvi    Thoma    Aqninatu    Doctrina    et    ScriptU,     Ub.    II.,   i>.    Mi—WJ;     I- 
ILVIIL 
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light  of  natural  reason,  and  elicit  their  arguments  from  prin- 
ciples which  would  be  admitted  by  Saracens,  Jews,  Mahomme. 
dans,  Arabs,  heretics,  and  rationalists  of  all  degrees.  The  iirst 
book  dwells  upon  God.,  His  being,  eternity,  simplicity,  essence, 
perfection,  goodness,  intelligence,  truth,  will,  life,  and  beati- 
tude, forming  in  all  one  hundred  and  two  chapters,  Thus  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  is  treated  of:  the  Lord  is 
shown  to  be  God.*  Having  established  the  Centre  of  being  in 
His  position,  the  Angelical  proceeds  in  the  second  book  to  mani- 
fest His  relations  to  the  works  of  His  hands;  and  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  it  is  that  the  master-heresies  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  riven  to  pieces  with  a  power  which  was  certainly 
novel  in  those  days.f  Experience,  reading,  arguments  drawn 
from  the  'Commentary'  on  the  Lombard,  and  from  some  of 
the  Opuscula,  are  thrown  again  into  shape,  united  with  more 
recent  matter,  and  whilst  forming  an  impregnable  defence  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  become  a  most  powerful  apology  in 
their  favour  with  the  unbeliever.  The  Saint  begins  on  common 
ground,  and  steadily  advances,  with  firm  step,  to  the  full  view 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  third  book  still  carries  on  the 
work  which  had  been  initiated  in  the  second  :  God's  divinity, 
providence,  miracles,  law,  grace,  are  fully  analyzed,  and  brought 
into  hold  relief;|  and  the  fourth  book,  while  putting,  as  it 
were,  the  keystone  in  the  arch,  dwells  upon  the  supernatural 
truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Sacraments  of  Grace, 
and  Life  Eternal.^     Thus  the  City  of  God  stands  out  clear  and 

*  Lih.  I.  Prooemium,p.  1— 6;  I)<Mim  esBe.p.6— 12;  Da  Dei  vEtcrnitat<\/>.  12;  De  Simplicitote 
Dii,  i>.  13—18;  Dc  Del  Baaentia,  p.  18 — 83;  Dc  Del  Perfectione.  p.  2;{— 27:  De  Del  Bonltate,p.  27— 
>  Delimitate,  p.  39:  l><-  Del  Intinitut*-.  p.  :tl  ;  Dc  l>H  Intelligentta,  p.  33— 41 :  De  Dei  Vert- 
tote,  ;<.  42— M;  De  o»i  Voluutate,  p.  ">2— ♦;:> ;  n<-  i>ci  vita.  /<.  6.ri — ♦»♦,- :  !>.■  Del  Beatitudlue, p.  66—68. 
Bach  of  these  divisions  includes  a  certain  Dumber  of  ebeptera :  take,  fbr  eouunple,  Iw  1M  8lw- 
pHcltate,  Clap.  X  VI. — Quod  in  Deo  non  sit  poteutia  naeafva;  Oap.  xi'ii. — Quod  Dena  non  eat 
materia;  Cap.  XVIII.— Quod  In  i>f<>  nulla  .sit  oompoeitio;  cap.  XIX.— Quad  In  l>t*<»  nihil eal 
noleutum  nihtlque  prater  uatnram  :  <'<ip.  XX— Qnod  l»<-us  non  est  corpus. 

t  Lib.  ii.  Prooemium,  p.  6it— 7ii ;  De  i>«i  Potentia,  /'.  7<i — 71  :  De  D«'i  reiationibua  a<l  creaturaa, 
;».  71—  7:1;  De  Creatione  in  genera,  p-  73—85;  i»«-  Sternitate  mundi.  p.  H7— set ;  De  Distinction*- 
rernm,  p.  94— 100 ;  De  Suhatanttls  lutellectualibna,  p.  100—108;  De  dnkme  aaiuue  et  eorporia.  p. 
Ktii— 122;  De  Intellectu. p.  122— 133;  Deantma,  />.  134— 143;  !)«•  BnbatantUa aeparatta, a\  UT0—  159. 
The  Dumber  and  length  of  the  chapters  al  once  point  to  the  salient  questions  of  the  day.  TMke 
the  chapters  under  De  ItUeUeetu  as  specimens;  Cap.  LXXIII.—Quod  InteUectus  poaaibUia  uou 
est  nnas  to  omnibus homtnibnsj  Cap.  LXX/F.— De  optnione  &YicennsBqni  poetdl  Ibraaaa  Intel- 
li^iliilcs  nou  conservarl  In  Inteuectu  poaaibili;  Otam  /.  \  A  v.— Solutio  ranouum  quibua  ridetur 
probari  nnitas  tnteuectns  poasibilis ;  Cap,  LXJCF£— Quod  InteUectus  ajgeaa  non  sit  inholanlln 
kta,  aed  allquid  aninrn  I  VII.    Qnod  nan  ant  Impoaeibllo  lntellectum  poeatbUeai 

etagentem,  In  una  substantia  auimie  eonrentre;  <'<tp.  J.XXl'lll.— Qnod  nun  full  sententia 
Artstotelis  <iuo<i  InteUectus  agens  sit  substantia  separasa  sad  Daagta  imo<i  sit  allquid  aninue, ;-. 

t  Lib.  in.  Prooemiom,  p.  180;  De  Intentlone  agentla,de  1h>h<>  et  aaala,  p.  183—183;  Da  Im 
rernm,  p.  l~o —  I7ii:  Define  el  felicitate  homtuta,  />.  1:7-11:4 ;  De  oontemplatione  DeL  p.  im— 2nt;: 
Da  proVidentia  Del,  p.  206 — 239  (aaan example  of  someoi  uie  ehaptera  of  thla  important 
ment;  ''«/'.  LXJV.— Qnod  Dena  ana  prorioentla  gnbemal  naJreraa;  '  "/••  /  \  1  .— Quad  Dana 
eooaeri  hi  rea  In  esse  :  1  'op,  i..\  VI.— Quod  nihil  dat  ease,  Dial  Inquantum  agtt  In  » trtiitc  ili\  laa  ; 
Cup.  LXVII— Qnod  Dena  eat  causa  operandi  omnibus  operant  lb  K/f/.— Quod  Dena 

eat  abiqne  el  In  omnibnarebua;  Cam  LXIX,    De  opintone  eorum  qui  a  rebus  Dataraltbua  pn> 
lubtrahunt  actiones  Qnomodo  idem  rffeetua  -n  a  Deo  el   1  natural!  ageate; 

\  f/.— Quod  divina  pro  ride  otia  non  exclndil   arbitrii   libertot«*m);    Dc  miraculis  et  de 
mtrablhbue.p.  241— 361;  De  lege  Divina  De  Gratta  Dlviua 

•i  Lib,  IV.  Prooemium  ...  i;i  Tnnitat.  .  /'.  2«;t—  .«:; :  l>c  Incuinatiouc  D«i. 

raiiiciitis   ;..   Ct  -;«fl      l>.    (  ,1  the 

ZXVIIk      '■•  'MH  circa  in<  1  \.—lhs 
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bright  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  casting  into  shade  the  mystic 
and  volatile  dreamings  of  the  Easterns,  and  shaming  rational- 
ism and  irreverence  itself  into  the  homage  of  genuine  admira- 
tion. It  is  such  mighty  constructions  as  these  which  really 
impress  and  captivate  the  educated  mind. 

Then  the  Angelical  wrote  other  works  of  great  polemical 
importance,  touching  upon  certain  salient  errors  which  called 
for  special  attention  at  his  day.  Besides  the  rationalism  and 
irreverence  of  the  schools,  which  the  Saint  waged  war  against 
by  the  gentle  majesty  of  his  personal  character,  and  by  the 
great  architectonic  creations  of  his  genius,  there  were  the  three 
rampant  evils,  Greek  schism,  Jewish  obstinacy,  and  Eastern 
pantheism  to  be  met.*  Against  each  of  these  the  Saint  directed 
the  logic  of  his  powerful  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  in  reality 
he  refutes  them  in  his  larger  works,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  dealing  with  them  singly,  and  combating  in  detail  the 
fallacies  by  which  they  were  supported. 

Whilst  Pope  Urban  IV.  was  endeavouring  to  negociate  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  Angelical 
was  steadily  writing  his  celebrated  "  Opuseidum  Contra  Errores 
GrcBcoru  ;//."t 

The  cardinal  questions  of  dispute  were  regarding  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  primacy  and  power  of  the  Pope,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Kiirliarist,  and  Purgatory.  Both  Greeks  mid  Latins  quoted 
tradition.     Phot  ins,    in   his   "  Mystagogia  Spiritus  8a7icti"X 


eiTON  Mlltotow  circa  incainatmnem  ;  Cap.  XXX.— De  errore  Valentin!  circa  incaina- 
tioiieiu;    ''•'/'.  A  A  A /.  —  He  em. re  Apulima i  is  circa  corpus  Cbriatl;    '  'up.    A  A  V  //.  —  De  en  me  Am 

»-i  ApouinMru  circa  aniaw  Chrtat!;  Cop  \\  \m.  Da  errore  Apollinaria  dloentia  animani 
laiimiiilciii  iimi  Canute  m  Uhrtato,  <t  de  error*  Orige    la  dicentia  auimain  Christ!  ante  tnnndum 

tin--'-  eieatam;  '  I  •/<.  AAA/1'. -De  eimre  The. ..Inn  .Mnpsue M  eni  circa  uiiinlicin  \ .  rl.i  ail 
lioiiCni'iii. 

U.iner's  remarks  era  worth  careful  study.  Speaking  of  the  "  Contra  Oentih-s,"  ha  sav.s: 
— ••  Die  siimiii'i  eahwroM  UnitiU*  soil  keine  Palastra  fiir  dialektiHche  DenkObuugen eeln i  der 
(lialektiM-lieii  Function  dea  Abwftgena  ron  sat/,  and  Gegeuaata  mm  Zwecke  elnlftaellcher 
Brdrternng  and  lelner,  aekarftt  Ptgrthnmnf  elner  in  tioxi  featatehenden  Wahrbeii  lal  In  dieeem 
VTerke  unlit  Room  nffabea.  Demi  m  hamleit  aleh  bier  weit  niebr  am  Begriindung,  als  nm 
Anaftthrons  der  fraJBClichen  Bfttaej  doner  da->  Beotreben,  darcli  die  Wuchl  eiuer  mogHohat 
gehftnften  /-ahl  ron  Grnuden  in  etrenger,  knraer  Paeinng  der  lu  Prage  geatellten  Wehrhell  die 
gereebte  Geltdog  and  notligedrangene  Anerkenuung  au  rindleireu.     Die.se  rieleu  Grflnde,  die 

als  Beleg  till  einen  best  1  til  111  ten  Im-muhI.  1  en  Sat/,  aii-etiilnt  ucrdcli.  sinil  ahcrili  der  Kcj;el 
linlits  anile  Us  nN  I'.eleiuht  unwell  diHselheli  a  US  alien  l'niiilaiuentalsat/en  seines  Systems  •  sic 
(lielieil  ill  111  da/.U.  die    He/.ielllllli;en    jeder  hcsiiiiilelen   W'ahrheit   Zll  alien  Seiten    lies   (iail/.en   hel- 

vorzusteiieii  seigen  nlao  den  8inu  dea  Genaen  an  Jeder  einaelnen  Hnaptwahrheit. 

.Manichaisinns  mill  Fatalismus.  emaiiat  iatiishsehi  r  I'ant  lieisnius  unil  h  vln/.nist  iselier  Seiisualis- 

lnus  rrniajea  will  dom  Baehte  dm  ohriatlienen  (Jeberaengnngen  i  islam  and  Jndenthura,  Elftreeie 
nml  Behiama  forderten  die  Klrcha  anm   Kampfc  borons.     Allen  dieaeu  Peinden  aoilte  nun.  ao 

weit  iler  Kampf  mit  geiottgen  W  atl.-n  uetuhrt  w  unle.  die  Summn  philosophic^  als  tfcsehlosHcne 
Phalanx  eiitgegengestelll  werden."    ( I <• ■>■  hriliye  Tttomas  von  Aquino,  Brsttr  Band,  Ptertet  CapiteL 

TV.  P.M.  (Opw.  VI.)  Cap.  /.—  AAA//.,  /».  MO  MO, 
POl  AT.  In  the  f'roiH-iiiium  the  Saint  indicates  the  08)080  Of  his  writing :— "  Lihelluin  ah  e\c.l- 
lentia  vestra  niihi  exhihituiu.  Sanet  i.,simc   Pftter  IThane   Papa,  diligentei  perlegi  !   in  qOO  iineni 

?uain|iluriuia    ad    BOOtiai    lidei    BSSOrtioneni   utilia  et   OZVrt  deravi   autein.  ijimil  i-jiih 

rnetna  poaaal  apml  atari ■  Impediri  propter  qaasdaa  In nuotoritotibna  sonotorau  Patram 

eitntenta.  ipue  iluhia  es.se  viilentur.  et  unde  pOOaOBl  inateiiaiu  niimstiare  eirmuin.  et  ennten- 
tiimis  ilare   iieeasionem,  et    ealuninia-.      Bl   IdOO,  ul    rennita   (mini   a  inhmuit  at  e.  e  \    ami  m  it  a  I  ibus 

in  prasdieto  libnOo  eonteotia  vene  Bdel  frnetna  pnriaaiaaua  onpiotor,  propoaul  printo  ea  Qitaj 

illlhia  esse   \  identill     III    a  ml  uiitat  ihns    pnedlOtU,  evpolieie;    et     |ios|  mull  mil  list  ellilel  e    i| uiiilit 

iiiniiie.e  Bdel  el  dooeotni  el  defeiidotnr."    fo 

{Den     Dateinern    lilieli   die     M  \  PbotiUB  diileli     tasl    ill  ei   .lahrhilinlel  le     inihe 

ii  iiait.iia  die aohlieaaUohe  Wendnng  der  Geachiobte dea Plio- 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  and  Popes  were  in  hi§ 
favour.  He  said  that  if  8.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  or  8.  Augustine 
appeared  to  agree  with  the  Latins,  it  was  either  because  their 
works  had  been -tampered  with,  or  because  they  condescended 
to  the  weakness  of  those  with  whom  they  were  in  communion  ; 
or  finally  because,  like  many  of  the  eminent  Greek  Fathers  such 
as  Denis  of  Alexandria,  Methodius  of  Patara,  Pierius,  Pamphi- 
lus,  Theognostus,  Irenams,  and  Hippolytus,  they  had  fallen  into 
error;  whilst  with  respect  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  Popes 
Damasus,  Celestine,  Leo  the  Great,  Vigilius,  Agatho,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Zachary,  Leo  III.,  Leo  IV.,  Benedict  III.,  and  John 
VIII.,  were  witnesses  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church* 

Now  the  Angelical  was  employed  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  bring 
out  before  the  Catholic  world  the  true  voice  of  tradition,  and  to 
make  manifest  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Optisculum  of  the  Saint  originated  in  a  book  on  the  Greek  ques- 
tion, containing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Latins,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.f  In  his  Prooemium 
he  says  that  he  has  discovered  much  in  it  which  would  serve 
the  Latin  cause  ;J  and  continues  : — 

But  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  its  effects  may  be  lost  on  many  because  of 
certain  statements  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  which  in  reality 
seem  doubtful,  and  which  hence  might  generate  error,  and  breed  contention 
and  calumny  ;  in  order  to  remove  all  ambiguity,  and  that  the  most  pure  fruit 
of  the  faith  may  be  gathered  from  the  authorities  contained  in  the  said  work, 
1  have  proposed  first  to  explain  what  appears  doubtful  in  these  authorities, 
and  then  to  show  how  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  taught  and  defended 
in  them. 

The  Saint,  in  fact,  writes  a  critique  upon  the  work,  and  men- 
tions various   expressions  of  the  Fathers  to  which   exception 

tins  mid  die  darauf  folgende  Erneuerung  der  Einheit  iwiachen  Griechen  nnd  Latetnern  bis  anf 
Michael  Carulariua daa  Intereaaeau  dieaer  Prase  hintar andere  ufther  liecende  Btirucfctreten 
inachte.  Audi  apater,  als  das  Schiama  sank  iweften  Malt-  anhob,  lernten  die  Lateiner  die  gric- 
chieche  Begrflndung  det  Verwerfung  dea  jUAomu  erst  allmahlig  im  nahereu  Verkehr  mit  bysau- 
tinisclicit  Theologen  aud  Gelehrten  kennen."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomus  von  Aquino,  jkmter 
Baiut,  Fintft,:*  Capitd,  i>.  728.) 

*  <■/.  Werner,  ttrmter  Band,  Fmn/Ut  Capital,  p.  728. 

t  A  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Oouacmkm  maybe  gathered  from  the  beading*  <>f 
aome  orthe  chapter* :  Cop.  J.— Qnouiodo  Inteuisitnr  hoc  quod  dicitur  quod  Films  babel  i 
Patre  aicul  cauaatnm  a  causa ;  Gap.  [I.—Qnomo&o  Intelligitux  rum  dioitur,  quod  Filius  sit  aeenn- 
iln.s  a  Patre,  et  Spiritua  Sauctna  sit  tertiua;  Cop.  Til. — Quouiodo  Intelligitur  hoc  quoddicitur, 
quod  8piritua  aanctua  ail  tertiuiu  luiuen;  Cap.  rP-.— Quomodo  Intelligitur,  quod  essentia  alt 
geulta  iu  Pilio,  et  aplrata  in  Spiritu  Sancto:  <'ni'-  P.—- Quomodo  intelligitur  quod  Jeaua  dicitur 
lilius  paternaa  eaaentisB;  Cap,  P7.— Quomodo  intelligitur,  quud  quae  sunt  propria  natural! ter 
Patria,  aunt  propria Filii;  Cap.  VII.— 4)uoinodo  Intelligitur  quod  Pater  neqne  Pilio  neque  Spiritu 
Sancto  indigel  adaui  perfectionem ;  '''(/».  VIII.— Quouiodo  iutelligitur  quod  Spiritna  Sauotua 
dicitur  iugenitna;  Cap.  IX. — Quouiodo  intelligitur  quod  Spiritna  aauctua  dtcitur  mediua  Patria 
et  Filii  .  .  .  Then  Cap.  A'A'A"//.— Quomodo  lutelugitur  quod  sola  dettuitto  Nieaeni  ConciUi  est 
uniea  el  vera  poaaeaaio  tiiltliiirn  ;  Quod  Spiritua  sanetus  est  Spiritua  Filii:  Quod  Filius  niittit 
Sptritum  Sanctum  ;  Quod  Spiritua Sanctna  acoiplt  de  eo  quod  est  Filii :  Quod  Filius  operator  per 
Rpirltum  Sanctum :  Quod  Spiritua tianctua  sit  Imago  Filii;  Quodeal  character  Filii;  Item  quod 
eat  aigillum  Filii:  item  quod  Spiritua  aanctua  eel  a  Cat  re  perFfflum;  Quod  Spiritua  aanetus  aft 
aFilk);  Quod  aimul  eat  a  Patre  et  FlHo    .    .    . 

X  It  lias  never  been  published.  It  rests  with  the  other  works  of  the  Angelical.  No.  808,  iu  the 
library  of  the  Vatican. 
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might  be  taken.  His  logical  mind,  modelled  in  the  school  of 
orthodoxy,  and  possessing  a  steady  light,  with  masterly  skill 
draws  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  holy  Doctors  ;  and  where  they 
appear  to  use  terms  which  could  be  misconstrued  or  which  are 
evidently  inaccurate,  he  casts  them  into  their  true  theological 
position.  No  man  who  had  not  gone  through  a  thoroughly 
sound  training,  and  who  had  not  been  familiar  with  the  mind 
and  system  of  the  Fathers,  could  have  succeeded  as  our  Saint 
has  done  in  so  delicate  an  operation.* 

The  principal  writers  whom  he  explains  are  S.  Athanasius 
and  S.  Basil  ;  then  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  and  Nazianzen,  S.  Cyril, 
S.  Epiphanius,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  John  Damascene, 
and  S.Augustine,  as  well  as  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  S.  Denis, 
the  Lombard,  and  Maximus  the  monk.  The  following  show  s 
his  method.     He  says  : — 

In  many  places  these  authorities  [the  holy  Doctors]  teach  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  image  of  the  Son,  as  Athanasius  says  in  the  third  Sermon  on  the 
Nicene  Council :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  Son  is  called  one  deify- 
ing and  life-giving  Spirit,  and  is  tin*  true  Image  of  tin*  Son,  containing  Him 

essentially,  and  naturally  representing  Him  in  Himself,  just  as  the  Son  is  the. 
image  of  tin-  Father;*  and  in  the  Kpistle  to  Serapion  :  "The  Holy  Spirit 
contains  the  's'»u  naturally  in  Himself,  as  His  true  and  natural  image."  So 
Basil  :f  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the  finger,  the  spiration,  the  unction,  the 
breathing,  the  sense  of  Christ,  procession,  production,  mission,  emanation, 
effusion,  vaporation,  splendour,  imago,  character,  true  God;"  and  again: 
"The  Holy  Spirit  off  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  true  virtue  and  the  natural 
image  of  the  Father  and  Son  :  He  naturally  represents  them  both  to  us.  But 
it  has  not  been  the  custom  among  the  Latins  to  call  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
image  of  the  Father  or  the  K<m  ;  tor  S.  Augustine  says  that  the  Son  alone  is 


*  As  this  OfHuculum  Is  a  rrurial  teal  <>t  tin-  angeMeafa  familiarity  with  tin-  Pathera,  S«i  ij»- 
tare,  an<l  dogma,  m  weU  aa  >■!  bla  critical  ecumeu,  it  will  not  be  beside  the  mark  t<>  offer  a  few 
apeciiuena  Cop  v.v/.—  •  Item  dubinm  Mi  <h-  boa  qnod Athanaelua  dicii  in  eadem  epiatole: 
•  Plllna  l»«i,  ut  bomtnem  ad  m  redmseret,  bomtnem  in  ana  bypnataat  Manmene  deificando  Denm 
teen  : '  i-i  in  ill.  Beriuouc  Hieami  <  kmcilii :  \\<-<>*  eonenmmarl  impoaaibile  <-st  irial  ego  anaclpiani 
perfeetnm  nominem,  el  deificem,  el  inacnn  Dean  faeiam.1  Bi  quibue  datur  intelligi  <|in><i  hseo 
ail  vera,  Homo  faetna  eal  Dana  Bad  aeieodam,  quod  BMnndnm  illam  optnionem  qua:  In  Chriato 
dicit  doo  aoppoalta,  aBqaalitar  ntraiqne  aal  rere:  Deuaeal  factua  homo,  el  bomo  faetna  eal  Dena 

Bal  •- 1 ■  i ■  1 1  xenana  lae Inra  eoe,  cum  dioitnr,  Dana  faetna  est  h<mn>:  Bnppoaitnm  Divines  uatnra 

unit  urn  i'si  auppoaito  bnmanai  nature);  i  I  •  convenocum  dioitnr,  Home  faetna  eal  Oenaaenaua 

luppoaltum  linmaoaa  natnneeat  nnltnmftlla  Dei    Med  tenendo  qnod  in  Cbriatoait  nnmn 

taiitiim  anppositnm,  haee  eal  reraef  propria:  Dena  faetna  eai  bomo,  quia  lllequi  rati  Denaab 

BBterno,  lueepii  mm  boano  ei   tempera    Bate  aotem  i  eal  vera   pi  <mh  it-  loqnendo:    Homo 

faetua  <-.st   Dene:  qnia  anppoeitnm  esternnm  qnod  anpponitur  nomine  bominia,  Mmper  full 
■ude  exponeodaeai  mc:   Homo  faotna  eel   Denai   Ideatjfaetum  <-.->t  at  bomoeii   i»«-u.s." 

I  r,,i,tru  I  rum,  Opuuc.   J'/..  r,ir.    \  \  1  .  ,,.  _')»,     |'«/.  XV.) 

t  N<i\v  takr  S.  Baal] :  — '■  Iti-tn  vidi-tnr  MM  t,il>um  qnod  Hasiliiis  (licit  in  :t  scrmonc  <!<■  Sjiirif  n 

to  contra  Bnnominm  bterctlcnm:  '  aicnt,'  tnqntt,  'Flina  m  babel  a<l  Patrem,  eodem  niodo 
Rpititna  Banetna  ac  babel  ad  ftllnm.'  BI  propter  boc  dioitnr.  <|ii<«i  rerbnm  Patrla  eel  PUtne, 
verbum  antem  Filii  Bplritua  ' Portat.'  tnqnll  Apoatolna  fHebr.J.,3)  'omnia  rerbo  rirtutia 
anas.1    Verbnm  enim,  ut  Angnatinua  dlcli  In  iii>.  <i<-  TrtnJtate,  aolna  PIHna  est    (Jnde  <•(  Joannm 

iiomen  rerU  pro  nomine  Pliil  i it  .       .       Hee  refert,  si  'piis  tranelat! m  mntet.  it 

loco  \«ri»i  eloquium  ponal :  nam  Id  qnod  quia  loquitur,  rerbum  <'.jus  rst.    Dnde  aienl  Mlna  ntna 

in  Di\  initatr  Ml   vrrbllin.  ita   MllIB  Ml    il<><|ili Bed   ilirrlitlilin,  qnod    verbnm    Dei  quandoqHC 

dioitnr  etlam  Mime  divinitna  Lneptratna  el  prolatna;  el  <!<•  boc  rerbo  blc  Ba*ilina  Intelllgit, 
dlcena  Bpiritum  Banctnm  eaae  \  erbnm  » «•!  eloqninm  PIMI  effective,  inquantnm  Banuti  ab  <•<>  inapt- 
rati  dc  nHo  sunt  incut  i,  aeeundnm  quoddtcitur  (Joan  X  VI,  13)  de  Bplritu Bancto :  '  Qnaseumqne 
amiift.  wqnetnr.'  Kt  anod  blc  sit  Intelleetna  itasiiii.  patel  ex  <'d  qnod  anbdil  i  '  Bx  qno 
eloqninm  tilii  per.  Apoaiolnm :  Gladlnm  aptritna, dlcit, anmite,  <iu,,<|  eel  rerbnm  Dei.'    Ipenm 

«-nim  vcrlnim  tiil<-i  a  aaoctia  ].n. latum,  gladiltm  KjiiritiiH  maniti>tr  <luitur."  ( Contt  a  Errort-B 
Qrtewntm,  Opu,  I  //..  p.  243—244,  VoL 
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signified  by  the  Word,  and  thus  word  means  image;  and  that,  the  Son  alone 
is  the  image  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  being  the  Son.  Richard  of  S.  Victor's 
also  gives  the  reason  in  his  book  on  the  Trinity  why  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
be  called,  like  the  Son,  an  image.* 

Some  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  called  image  00  this  account  : 
because  then  he  would  be  the  image  of  two,  viz.,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
since  he  proceeds  from  two,  and  there  cannot  be  one  image  of  two  tilings. 
Speaking  on  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  must  not  be  over- 
stepped in  treating  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Son  is  the 
image  of  the  Father:  for  it  is  said,  "Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love. 
In  whom  we  have  ademption  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God"f  And  of  the  Son:  {  "Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the 
figure  of  His  substance."  $ 

But  it  must  be  known  that  two  authorities  of  Sacred  Scripture  are  brought 
forward  by  the  Greeks  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  called  the  image 
of  the  Son;  for  it  is  said:  "For  whom  he  foreknew  he  also  predestinated  to 
be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of  his  Son."  B  Now  the  image  of  the  Son 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  Again  :  "As  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  let  us  bear  also  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"^  that 
is  of  Christ:  by  which  image  they  understood  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  in 
these  authorities  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  expressly  called  image.**  It  can  be 
thus  understood  that  men  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son,  or  that 
they  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  holy  men  are  perfected  by  the 
gifts  of  grace  so  as  to  resemble  Christ,  according  to  that  of  the  Apostle  :  "  We 
all  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  open  face,  are  transformed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord."  ft  For  here  he 
does  not  say  that  the  image  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  something  existing  in 
us  from  the  spirit  of  God. 


*  Now  take  s.  Gregory  rTastansen: — "Item  videtur  esse  dubium  quod  Gregorius  Naalaiue- 
mi8  in  Bermooe  de  Bplpbama  dieit.  qttod  '  Bpirltua  Sanctua  secundum  quod  est  In  Den.  procedit 
nl  sit  Ingenitns  el  non  tilius.  mediae  ingeniti  genlttque,1  Non  entm  videtur  quod  Spiritne 
Siinctus  Engenitus  die!  poseit.    Hilarina  enun  dieit  In  H6  </'■  Amodfa,  quod  ■  si  qnta  duos  ingenitoa 

dieit,    duns    Deoa   tacit.'       Item    Athauasius   dieit    in    Kpistola   ad    Serapionem.    quod    '  non    est 

Ingeuitue  Bpirltua  Bauctua.  quia  Inprluetpiatun]  esse  et  Ingenifcum  soli  Deo  I'atri  eatholiea 
Ecclesia  congregate  apnd  Nieaam  recte  ei  Bdeliter  atttibnit,  el  tie  solo  Patre  boo  ease  ereden- 
duiii  et  prodicandnm,  tot  i  mnndo  sub  anatbemate  mandavhV  Bed  dieendum,  quod  '  Ingenitns* 
dnpliciter  accipi  potest.  Unomodopro  eo  quod  caret  prloetpioj  el  sie  soli  Patrl  convenit.  ut 
ex  dtctis  Athauasii  patet.  Alio  modo  pro  eo  qood  non  est  geuitum,  licet  sit  principium  babena  : 
et  sic  non  solum  Gregorins  Nasianaenus  in  verbis  prseniiasia,  sed  etiam  Hterouyniua  in  regulia 

delinitionum    contra    haieticos    Spirit  urn    Sanctum    dieit    esse    ingenltum."       (Contra    Errortt 

/..  Cap.  ilir..  /<.  MS;   Vol  XV.) 

t  Take  S.  Chr.vsostom  : — " Et  Chrvsostoinns  dieit  super  epistola  ad  Romanos:  '  Si  Npiritus 
est  character  et  siuillum  Cliristi:  qui  non  babel  sigillura  et  cliaracterein  Christ  i,  hie  non  est 
ipatllS  Christl.'     Constat  autem  quod  character  et   SIsiUUBl   derivautur  ah  eo  en.  jus  sunt.     1'nde 

per  auctoi  itates  Doctorum  dictornm  aperte  osteudltur,  qood  Bpiritua  Sanotua  a  Pilio  deri- 
vator. Horum  autem  Doctorum  auctoritatea  etiam  ex  auetoritate  sacra-  aoriptune,  con- 
nrmantur.  Dieitur  eoim  //.  Corinth.,  /..  21:  •  u u \ i t  uoa  Dens,  el  signavil  nos,  et  dedlt 
pignua  spirit  us  in  cordibua  nostris:'  qnod  qnidem  de  Patre  el  Pilio  lutelligi  oportet;  cum 
uterque  Bpiritum  Sanctum  det.  ut  osteustuu  est:  et  ad  Bphe*.,  /..  13:  'In  quo,1  scilicet  Cbristo, 
1  credentee  Bignati  eatia  spirit u  promisaionia  Bancto,  qui  est  ptguus  biereditatia  nostra'.'" 
teorvm,  Opuso.  r/..  Cap.  AAA'//..  />.  tSl  \  Vol  I 
t  <  ■floss..  Chap.  L.  la  .  <'h<ip.  L.  X 

i|  Rom..  Chap.  mi..  29.  •        tor.,  < bap.  a  r..  ffi. 

**  Bareille  speaks  thus  of  the  method  of  the  Contra  Errorrs  Qtxtcorvm  :— "  ("est  la  puissance 

de  Tanalogie  am  force  le  Docteur  a  reconnaltre  que  le  dogme  de  I'Bsprit-Saiut,  procedant  dn 
l'cre  et  du  Pile,  tail  panic  ilc  i'easeiice  merae  dn  obriatianiame.  La  preeminence  de  raug  el 
d'autoiite  dn  pontile  romaln  est  prouree  par  la  mAuie  mCthode;  le  purgatoire  repose  < 

nieut  sur  des  bases  inebranlables.  Quand  les  proposition*  de  la  foi  sc  pntent  MIX  deduct  ions 
de  la  logique,  celle-ci  devient  cut  re  Its  mains  de  Thomas  unc  arine  tonte-puiasante;  il  remonte 
a  Urates  les  origines,  11  interprfete  tons  les  monuments:  les  aueiens  Peres  de  I'Eajlise  grt 

rcpomb-nt  unaniniement  aux   Peres  <le   1'EglUM   latiue.      Lea   nuajjes  sunt  dlsaipes,  les  difficilltOS 
disparaisseul,  les  motifs  de   haine  et    de   division   BOUt    completemeut  detruits:   il  ne  t icnt  plus 
an  saint  Docteur  que  1'union  ne  s'ltablisse  desormals  snr  les  fbndements  <\<-  la  doctrine  el 
i  Autii".  Clot]:  XX..  y,.  2:W— 24";   Qwttrfrm  Edition.) 
tt  //•  dor.,  Chap.  III..  18. 
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But  because  it  is  presumptuous  to  go  against  the  express  authority  of  such 
distinguished  Doctors,  we  can  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  image  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  so  far  forth  as  by  image  nothing  else  is  meant  than 
something  existing  ab  alio  and  bearing  its  similitude.*  But  if  by  image  is 
understood  something  existing  from  another,  and  bearing  its  similitude  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  origin,  as  a  son  who  is  begotten,  or  a  word  which  is  con- 
ceived, then,  in  that  case,  the  Son  alone  is  called  an  image.  It  belongs  to 
the  son  to  have  a  similitude  to  the  father  in  whatever  nature  ;  and  similarly 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  word  to  be  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  expressed  by 
the  word,  whosesoever  word  it  be ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  spirit  or  of 
love  to  be  in  the  similitude  of  him  from  whom  it  is,  in  everything,  but  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Spirit  of  God  on  account  of  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  from  which  it  follows  that  whatever  is  in  God  is  God.  Nor 
is  there  anything  against  the  idea  of  an  image  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
resemble  the  Father  in  any  personal  specialties;  because  the  similitude  and 
equality  of  the  Divine  persons  does  not  depend  Upon  personal  specialties,  but 
upon  essential  attributes.!  Nor  should  inequality  and  dissimilitude  be  spoken 
of  in  the  Divinity  on  the  strength  of  difference  of  personal  specialties,  as 
S.  Augustine  says  in  his  book  against  Maximus.  "When  it  is  said  that  the  Son 
is  begotten  of  the  Father,  inequality  of  substance  is  not  indicated,  but  order 
of  nature.  In  like  manner  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceed! from  two;  for  he  is  from  two  inasmuch  as  they  are  one,  since  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  the  ODfl  principle  (unum  principium)  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

Having  explained  his  authorities,  the  Saint  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  minister  to  truth  and  strike  at  error.J 

*  "  Sed  quia  presumptuosumesttautoruni  Doctorum  tain  <•  xpressi.s  auetoritatlbua  rontraire, 
possum  us  qiUdem  dicere  Spiritual  Boaetnni  ansa  uaaginem  Patris  el  Pilii,  it  a  quod  per  linaginem 
niliil  alind  lutelligatur  quaa  exletena  ah  alio  el  ejus  •Imllitudlnem  gereua.  81  autem  per 
iimmim-m  InteliigatW  aliquul  existeiin  al>  altero,  ex  ipsa  sua-  origiuis  ratione  halxMis  quod 
elinUitudineni  gernt  ejus  a  quo  oxiatit,  in  quantum  aj>  altero.  m  ftlina  genttue.  v.-i  ut  verbum 
eoneeptuiu;  ileaelnenHnadieitar imaJKoi  derationc  enlm  tilii  «-«t  quod  aimtlltudinem  patria 
iiain-ai  in  anaeumque  uataruj  <-t  similiter  dc  ratione  verbi  eal  quod  ail  similltudo  ejus  quod 
verbo  ezpnaiitnr  eajnacnmqua  alt  Yerbumj  aednoa  eal  de  ratione  spirit  us  ve\  nmoris,  qnod  til 
Mini  lit  mid  ejus  cujiis  .  st.  in  uwnibaa;  Hid  boo  in  apiritn  I'ei  leriticatur  propter  divinai  essentia) 
nnttatem  el  siuipflcitatem,  «\  qua  oportel  quod  qniequld  est  in  Deo,  sit  Deua  Ifeoobatal  ad 
rationean  Laaaoinia  quod  S]>iritus  Sanitus  mm  oovenU  cum  Putre  in  aliqua  persouall  proprietate, 
quia  Bimilitmlo  el  aM|iuihtas  p.  r.-imai  urn  divlnaruro  noil  at  ttiulit  ur  secundum  proprietatei 
ji.Tsunalis  Bed  secundum  attribute  aaaontialia n  fCbuara  Errort*  Qraoorum,  Opuic,  FL.Cagt, 
X.,  /'•  -'•:.   I'../.  1  W) 

t  BeN  il  ■  specimen  <>t'  brevity  and  clearness:  Cap.  XVIT.—"  QuomodointeUitfitur.  liiriitmii 
essfntimii  iiirr"if"n>.  eeaecpaaw mm rt  eetaai  .•  Item  vfdetur  ease  dubinu  quod  Atlianaeiua  dioll  in 

epistola  ail   Si  laMiiuiiin.  •  fvs.iitiam   tli\iuam   inereatain.  i '.plain   ease   it    natam   ex    r*lrglne 

matre.1    If  agister  enlai  la  3  Beutent.,  diet.  8,  dlelt, qnod 'que  res  >st  de  petre  genita,  non 

videtur  ease  <!••  main-   nata.   ne   res  aliqua    tiliat iimis   ii.nn.ii  haheat    in   humanitate    qua'    mm 

babel  In  Dlvinltate.'  Bt  ale.  eum  dlrlna  eeaentia  non  sit  nata  de  patre,  noa  potest  diet  esse  d« 
matre.    Bed  dieeudnm,  quod  sieut  hnproprie  essentia  divinu  dicitur  generana  \il  genita  secun< 

ilmn  generatiouem  asternoin,  Inqnantt taaentia  ponitur  pro  persona,  ut  lutelligatnr  easentian 

generate  quia  Pater,  qui  est   essentia  generat:  secundum  eutndera  modum  dicitur  essentia 

divina  nata  de  Virgin.',  quia  Filius  Dei.  qui  sal  « 1  i  v  ina  essentia,  natus  esi  de  Vlrgine."  (Contra 
Errores  Qramrmm,  opusc  VI..  Cap.  XVII.,  p.  Ml 

$  It  has  been  e..ntro\erted  whether  the   AugeHoal  was  aiquainteil    with   the  Greek  tongue. 

The  Dominioau  Onyard  wrote  a  diaaertation  on  the  point,  entitled,  " Disaertatio,  ntrnm 
s.  Tbomaa  callueril  ungnem  gneoam:  aequuntnr  obaervationea  in  tres  priorea  Launoil  eptsto* 
laa  et  in  t  epiatolam  ad  Tbomam  Portinum."  Onyard  would  eatabliah  that  the  Saint  waarery 
well  acquainted  with  tin-  language.  Vlneenl  ham  ami  Ifleolajna  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 
The  fact  appears  to  He  between  tbe  two;  that, though  the  Augellcal  understood  Oreektea 

eirtain  point,  still  he  had  never  learnt  it  systt  mat  iially.  What  Werner  says  la  the  fbUowlOg 
interesting  winds  fully  hears  this  out:— "Boss.  B.  die  Merleitung  des  Wortes  UOVIQ  rOH  ■ 
(2,  1  qu.  46.  art.  8);  aytor  von  a — yr/=*iuasi  sine  terra  (2,  2  qu.  81,  art.  8  and  MA  a,  tmt.  Ilbar  hue. 
1,  49);  epikia=eTTL  OlKaiov,  quod  e»t  supra  juntum  (2,  2  qu.  102,  art.  2);  Prophet  von  ffjpO  pro, 
procul  uud  tyavor  i.  e.  appai-itio,  quia  eciticet  eis  aliqua,  qua  sunt  procul,  apparent;  6utfto7iOC**i 
eircumsedens  (comment  in  Job,  c  \,lect.2);  archangelus  von  apxo(;  (eln  gar  uieht  existiniuleH 
Wort)=princepa,  uud  angelus  (ad  1  Cor.  15.  hrt.  :t) :  »rthodoxus=reete  glorians,  von  orthon  i.  e.  n 
und  doxa  i.  e.  gloria  (opusc  24).    Im  Couini.  zu  Politic  lib.  VIII,  lec.t.  1,  h:  Mechanica  idto  dirititr, 
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For  it  must  he  considered  that  "  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
that,  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."*  Hence  the  devil  directed, 
and  still  directs  .-ill  his  efforts  to  dissolve  those  things  which  are  of  Christ. 
And  this  he  first  of  ;ill  attempted  to  do  by  means  of  tyrants,  killing  the  min- 
istersof  Christ,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  heretics,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality he  put  many  to  death  spiritually.  Jh-ncr  whoever  fliUflfBlfljT 
studies  t In '  eri'ors  of  heretics  will  find  them  principally  tend  to  this — to 
derogate  from  the  dignity  of  Christ.  For  Arius  detracted  from  the  dignity 
of  Christ  when  he  denied  that  the  Son  of  God  was  co-essential  with  the 
Father*  asserting  Him  to  be  a  creature.  Macedonius  also  did  the  same, 
because  whilst  he  called  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creature  he  deprived  the  Son  of 
(he  authority  of  breathing-  a  divine  person.  Manes  did  in  like  manner, 
because  1  »y  asserting-  that  visible  things  were  created  by  a  wicked  God,  he 
denied  that  all  things  were  created  through  the  Son.f  Nestorius  also  dis- 
solved the  things  Which  were  of  Christ ;  for  in  teaching  that  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  man  was  one,  and  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  was  another,  he 
denied  the  oneness  of  Christ.  Eutyches  dissolved  Christ ;  because  whilst  he 
would  of  two  natures — the  divine  and  the  human — form  one  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  he  destroyed  both,  for  what  is  made  up  of  two  things  cannot 
truly  be  called  either  of  them.  Pelagius  dissolved  Christ,  who  by  saying 
that  grace  was  not  necessary  to  man  for  salvation,  frustrated  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  ;  "for  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. "J 
Jovinianus  also  lowered  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  for  by  equalling  persons 
living  in  wedlock  to  virgins,  he  struck  at  that  dignity  of  Christ  by  which  we 
confess  Him  to  be  born  of  a  virgin.  Vigilantius  did  in  like  manner:  because 
in  attacking  poverty  practised  out  of  love  of  our  Lord  he  aimed  at  the  per- 
fection which  ( Ihrist  observed  and  taught. $  It  is  not  said,  without  a  mean- 
ing, that  "  Every  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus  is  not  of  God,  and  this  is 
Antichrist."! 


faett  quo  dammodo  InteUeetwn  circa  ta,qiuz  non  sunt  sibi  propria  u.  s.  w.    (fofertgeiM 

ilart    nicht    iihcrsctii'ii    werdeu,  class   sich    audi    vide    rlehtlgQ  Kiklarunuen  sineehischer  Aus- 

drfleke  bel  Thomaa  linden,  /.  B,  Qber  etboa  (-'.  l  ga. BB,  '"''•  I):  lutwtta  (2, 1  </n.  51,  art  1):   - 

jeichnung  des  Merctir  (de  o»M  //,  I.  12).  ajaVattati  hm  mnUU  (Pkm.  VI.  ltd.  3) 
u.s.  w.  Man  kauu  also  uiclit  aajren,  <lass  cr  il.-s  Qrleohteehen  gananoh  Dnkondig  geweeen; 
aber  to  rlel  siriit  rest,  dass er  es nrohl  methodise!)  erieral  hat.  In  ahaHeher  Welae  urtheilen 
auch    VUlmiv*  (de   Dtvi   Thoma  doetrina  at  aaripHa,  1864,  nan  edirt    Pjadoaaa.  IH3),  T\wwlln  fd* 

Geutia  1738)  u.  s.  w."    (Der  hrtluje   Thomas  von  Aquino,  i 
Cai>itit. 

■  '■  to,  Obey,  in.,  8. 
t  S.c  how  the  Angelica]  eombtnei  the  teaching  Of  OfWft  and  Latin  I'octora:— "Conaider- 
andum  Ml  etiam,  quod  eiedem  rationtbua  ntantnr  Dootores  Qtasconua  ad  aetendendsun   pro- 

Hin    Rptritna  Bancti    a    Kilio   qnibus   el    utuntur    Latini    Doctorea,     ArgUmeBtal  in    eniin 

Anselmua  in  Lib.  de  Proceesione  Bplrttus  Baaeti  ad  oetendendara  proceMionem  SplrituaSaueti 
ex  hoe  quod  Pater  el  Piliua  sunt  nnins  eeeentue,  K\  quo  seeaitur  quod  Pater  et  PQiuaaon 
different  ai>  invicem  nisi  In  hoc  quod  hlo  eel  Pater,  ille  Films.  Habere  eutem  Sptritura  Sanctum 
proeedentem  non  pertlnet  ad  rattoneta  paternttatia,  neque  a<l  ratlooem  filiationia  Won 
e  lim  r\  hoc  Pater  dicitui'  Pater,  quia  8piritusBanetus  eb  eo  erooedii  -,  neque  tiliationi  repugnet 
quod  habeat  ex  se  sprttnra  v1'"  ><»-<lfn  t<-m.    Rellnqnitur  arm  quod  babt  toiritum  pro- 

oedentem,  eal   oommnne  Petri  el  Plllo.    Bl  similiter  ▲thanaaloa  In  Taca  auper  Joauni 
argnmentatur.    '  Rx  quo  Piliua  omnia  qua  Patrls  sunt,  eaaentialiter  habet,  habel  el  Spiritnin  : ' 
rtllusdicil  in  Lib.  Theaanrorum :  'Tere  spiritual  Cbrtatt,  spiritual  Paths  Apoetoln 
.num.  el  non  plurea:  quonuun  omnia  qua)  sunt   Patris,  veraciter  et   proprie   tranaeunl 
Mcuiiiiiini  naturam  in  raro  Kilio.'"    fOontn  aVraraa  or.rcorum,  Opusc  \i..  Oum  I  I  I  //. 

X  John,  Chop.   /.,  17.  <J  7.  John,  Chap.  IV.,  X 

||  The  Saint  oontinnee showing  the  harmony  of  teaching  n  Greek  and  Latin  thua: — "  Kx 

item  patet  quod  cum  dicltur  In  Brangeuo,  Spiritum  Sanctum  datur 

Intelllgl  quod  procedal   a  Kilio,  Ileal   in  Brangello  non   addatnr.      Ba  enim  qua>  •  ■■ 
dienntur  de  Patre  et  Plllo,  dicta   de   Patre,  oportei   quod  Intelliffautur  <h     I 

»ione  dicautur  ;  Biouti  cum  dicltur  Joan 
el  /.  Tim.  vi..  IS:  ■  Quern.'  aeillcet  Christum 

Baxregumet    Domluua  dominantinm,  <iui  solus  liabet   immortalitatem.      I 
hnjuamodl  «'t  de  Plllo  verll  one,  quia  PDlua  et  Pater  eeeundnni  eeeenthiui  unm 

dnm  quod  dicltur  J  Pater  linnm  aumni 

proeedentem,  *n  oommnne  Potrl  el  Plllo,  aicnl  ea  qua?  dicimtui 
putft;  oum  dicltur  in  Bvangelio,  8plritom  Sauatum  a  Patre  procedere,  lutclliiieiiduiii  est  quod 
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And  so  also  there  are  said  to  be  some  in  these  days  who  are  trying-  to  dis- 
solve Christ,  and  to  diminish  His  dignity  in  as  far  as  is  in  them.  For  when 
they  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son,  they  diminish 
that  dignity  of  His  by  which,  together  with  the  Father,  He  is  the  "  spiration" 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  whilst  they  deny  that  there  is  one  head  of  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say  the  holy  Roman  Church,  they  manifestly  dissolve  the 
unity  of  the  mystical  body ;  for  there  cannot  be  one  body  if  there  is  not  one 
head,  nor  one  congregation  where  there  is  not  one  rector.  Hence  "there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."*  And  whilst  they  deny  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  can  be  consecrated  of  unleavened  bread,  they  manifestly 
go  against  Christ  Himself,  who  on  the  first  day  of  the  azymes  (when  by  the 
law  of  the  Jews  nothing  leavened  was  to  be  found  in  their  houses),  according 
to  the  Evangelists,  instituted  this  Sacrament.f  They  seem  also  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  the  purity  of  the  Sacramental  body  of  Christ,  concerning  which 
the  Apostle  exhorts  the  faithful,  saying  that  they  are  not  to  feast  "with  the 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. "J  They  also  diminish  the  virtue  of  this  Sacrament  by  denying 
purgatory  ;  because  it  is  the  custom  to  offer  mass  in  the  Church  for  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  by  doing  away  with  purgatory  the  efficacy  of  the  mass  is 
destroyed  in  its  relation  to  the  dead.  For  it  can  do  no  good  to  those  in  hell, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  redemption,  nor  to  those  who  are  in  glory,  who  do 
not  need  our  suffrages.  Therefore  I  will  briefly  show  how  errors  of  this 
kind  are  confuted  by  the  authorities  above-mentioned,  beginning  first  with 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. $ 

After  proving  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  to  believe  in 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  S.  Thomas 
says  : — 

The  error  of  those  who  say  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Pontiff  of  the  Roman 
Chui-ch,  does  not  possess  the  primacy  of  the  Universal  Church,  is  like  the 
errors  of  those  who  declare  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Son. |     For  Christ  Himself  the  Son  of  God  consecrates  His  (  lmich,  and  seals 

procedat  a  Filio.  Eadem  ratione  cum  in  Synibolo  ■  PotrltMU  adlto  dictum  est  quod  Spiritus 
Sanctus  procedit  a  Patre,  intelligi  oportet  quod  prooedlt  eta  PUlo;  atcul  cum  de  Patre  in  eodem 
Bynboto  dtettur  qood  alt  omiripotene,  riaNmiuta  at  Lurlsibiliura  factor,  oportet  quod  et  de  Fllio 

intelligatur."    (Contra  Errorta  Oracorum,  Opuac  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  255.) 

*  John,  Chap.X.,  16. 

t  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Saint's  method  of  arguing  Hum  Holy  Scripture  :—  "Ad  Often* 
dendum  oaten  quod  Bptritno Sanctus  a  i'aiic  preeednl  1 t  Pllio,  prtmo eumendam  est  quod  etiam 

al)  ipsis  errant  ibus  nOfjorl  DOB  potest. cum  e\ pi  esse  auctoi  it  ate  sacra-  Script  ui\c  probe tur  :  quod 


Kcilieet  NpiritiiB  Sanctus  sit  spiritus  Kilii.     Dicit  ur  eniin  ad  Utilnt.,  I\'.,\>;    '  QnoiUMn  aiitcin  csii.s 
Filii    sui   in    enrda   vestra    elamanteni.  Ahha.   paler:'  el  Umn.   17//.. 
Si  qaJfl  spirituin  Cliristi  lion  habet.  liic :  lion    est    ejus:'   et    AetVUm,    I  1  7. .  7  :    Cum    \ciiisscnt 


Misiain,  tentabantire  in  Bitlivniam  :  et  mm  permtaM  eoo  aptritua  Jean.1  DieitUT  etiain  /.  Curintli., 
II.,  16:  '  Nos  autem  sensum  Cliristi  hahenius  ;'  quod  do  Spiritu  BouOtO  ueoeOM  Ml  lutelligt,  nt 
patet  per  ea  qu®  ab  Apoatolo  praunittuntur.  I>n  itui  etiam  Spirit  us  Sa net  ih.  spiiitus  vcritatis. 
Joan.,  XV.,  26,  nbi  dicitur:  'Cum  venerit  Paraelytits.  <|uem  mittam  vobis  a  Patre,  spiritum 
veritatis.'  Dicitur  ft  spiritus  vit»,  Rom.  VIII.'.I:  'Lex  spiritus  vita'  In  Ghrteto  Jeeu ;'  nude 
emu  Filius  de  se  dicat,  Joan.  XIV.,  6;  '  Ego  sum  via.  Veritas  al  \ita:'  eoucluduui  Doetorea 
(ira-corum,  quod  Hit  spiritus  Christi:  quod  similiter  adstruunt  e\  hoc  quod  liabetur  In  I'sul. 
\  XXIf..i>:  '  V'erlio  Domini  coeli  firmati  sunt,  et  spiritu  oris  i  jus  anuria  vntus  aotum.'  Nam  m 
Patris  Filius  dicitur,  sicut  et  verbum."  (Contra  Errorta  Ortecorum,  Opuac.  VI.,  Cap.  AAA//.,  /<. 
248—249.) 

$  I.  Cor.,  Chap,  V.,  v.  8.  $  Chap.  XXXII.,  p.  248. 

||  Fr.  Alessandro  Reali  (de'Predicatori  Maestro  in  Sacra  Teolngia  et  Beggonte  do]  Collegin  di 
8.  Tommaso  alia  Minerva  in  Roma)  has  written  an  able  treatise  to  prove  tliat.  though  the 
Angelical  makes  use  of  the  authority  of  the  Creek  Doctors    in   touching  on  the   OIOTOgOti 

the  sovereign  Pontiff,  he  does  not  found  his  teaching  upon  them,  but   rather  onthfl  arordsol 

Sacred  Scripture.     That  such  is  the  case  is  evident   from  the  way  in  which  the  Saint  treat*  the 
same  point  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Lombard,  in  the  (,'ntrna  Aurea,  and  in  the  sumnm  Thtk 
Itself,      ft.  Alessandro  Keali  Bays  :— "  Certamente   nell'  opiiseulo  00*0*0  ttTOrm   OtXKOTWm.  000  0 
I'unica  opera  ove  si  serve  l'Ai|iiinate  delle  (Jrcchc  testimonian/.e  a    lui   eatbtte   del  PontenOC  I  i 
bono,  doviehhe  chiai  amcute  apparire,  quelle   autorita  essere  state   il    tondaineiito   sul   quote 
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it  to  Himself  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  were,  with  His  own  character  and  seal, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  aforesaid  uutlioritie*;.*  And  in  like  manner  the  Vicar 
of  Christ)  by  BQs  primacy  and  providence,  like  a  faithful  minister,  keeps  the 
Universal  Chinch  subject  to  Christ.  It  must  be  shown  therefore,  on  the 
authorities  of  the  Greek  doctor,  that  the  aforesaid  Vicar  of  Christ  possesses 
the  plentitude  of  power  over  the  whole  Church.  That  the  Roman  Pontiff", 
the  BacceaBar  of  Peter,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  all 
bishops,  tlie,  Canon  of  the  Council  expressly  shows,  saying":  "We  venerate 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  definition  of  the  Canons,  the  most  holy 
Bishop  of  ancient  Rome,  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  bishops."  The  Sacred 
Script i nes  agree  with  this  authority,  and  both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  give  the  fii'st  place  to  Peter  amongst  the  Apostles.  Hence 
Chrysostoni  says  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew  upon  the  words:  "The 
disciples  came  to  Jesus  saying:  who  is  the  greater  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven f  that  "they  conceived  a  certain  human  scandal  which  they  were 
unable  to  conceal,  and  they  could  not  bear  the  ulcer  in  their  heart  on  seeing 
Peter  preferred  and  honoured  before  themselves. "t 

It  is  shown  also  that  the  aforesaid  Vicar  of  Christ  obtains  universal  prelacy 
over  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  For  we  read  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
that  the  whole  Synod  exclaimed  to  Pope  Leo:  "Long  life  to  Leo,  the  Most 
Holy,  Apostolical,  and  (Ecumenical  [that  is,  Universal]  Patriarch."  And 
Chrysostoni  upon  Matthew:  "The  Son  conceded  to  Peter  power  belonging  to 
the  Father  and  Son  all  over  the  earth,  and  gave  authority  over  all  things 
which  are  in  heaven  to  a  mortal  man,  granting  to  him  the  keys  that  he  might 
Spread  the  Church  throughout  the  earth."  And  upon  John  in  the  eighty-fifth 
Homily :  "  He  circumscribes  James  locally  in  a  given  place,  but  he  appoints 
Peter  the  master  and  doctor  of  the  whole  world."  Likewise  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles :  "  Peter  received  power  from  the  Son  over  all  who  are  sons,  not 
as  Moses,  over  one  people,  but  over  the  whole  world."    This  also  is  drawn 

innalzo  la  propria  dottrina.  Ma  si  nianifesta  tutto  il  contrario.  En  quell'  Opuseulo.  come  lo 
diiuoatra  il  titolo  contra  erroret  Orwecrum.  ba  <li  mini  PAngeHeo  abbattere  le  falee  opinion]  eb« 
avc\aiu)  eorotto  la  i'ede  *li  molti  fira  i  Greet:  percib  lo  intitola  contra  erroret  Grtecorum.  Ora 
stiino  conveulente  servirsi  delta  autorita  di  Greci  Dottori.  perdu-  rieoome  veiieratl da G 
]>iii  facilmente  errebbero  ebbracoiate  le  aenteuae  eontrarie  Ineegnetc  dalla  Ohieea  latina." 
[San  Tommem  <r  Aqutoo  i  V  Im/aUbUUA  <Ui  Roman*  PeaCcjfet,  p.  7.    Roma,  1870.) 

*  There  are  five  beading!  Under  Chapter  XXXII.  of  the  "  ''  I  h'necorum  "  which 

bear  upon  the  privitagea  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff     i.  Quod  PontUbx  Bomauna  eat  prtn 
maxim ua  inter  oniuea  Bpiaoopoa.    X  Qnoc  Idem  Pontine!  in  totam  Beetaaiam  Chrteti  unh 

li'in  pra-lationein  haiirt.     :t.  Quod  idem  hal.ct    in    Keelesia  potrsta  tis  }>l«-nit  udim-m.     A.  Qnodin 

eadeui  poteatate  qua  eollata  eel  Petro  a  Chriato.  i.  (.'and  ad  eum  pertinet  determiners  qua 
mini  Fidei.  y.  856-458.  "In  qneati  olnque  paragrafi,"  enja  Beali,  "preaioel  aieeome  ooaa  dmna, 
I.  pone  ben  formulate  la  sua  teal :  .'.  la  rendlca  >■  la  libera  delF  errore  eoatrario  aoetennto  dm 
Greet  per  mezao  dell' antorita  dei  loro  Dottori :  1  dimoatra  che  la  greea  autoriti  <•  eonfonae 

alia  Sacra  Borittura.    Dtfatti  eel  paragrafi)  avt  meomineia  a  trattare  del  R au«>  Poutefioe  tor- 

ranlata  la  teal  ehe  Ponti/i  ■  primus  >t  maximus  int-r 

itium,  VhrUti  vicarium,  Rumana  turn  habere  •■ 

prfootwm,  trrori  ttteentium.  Spiritum  Sanctum  <i  fOto  eon  prnonahni .  quindl  i 
queePerrore  greeo  per  Feutorita  del  lore  Dottori:  Bnalmenta  oonebiode:  he  HesM 

" rilwit  i>iiinitiit  locum,  turn  ■    quam 

ut  Apottotomm,    similmeute  nel  paragrafti  Qwod  UumPomHfim  m  Ma  i  iriatl 

aehinde,  one  Petro  iweWinnli  aaai  aaai  farlaiai  asaaaafaft,  dtcms 

Joan.  nit.  v.  17.  Paaoe  ovet  awaa  »-t  Joan.  lo.  16.  ut  sit  enem  oriic  et  nana  Peeler  :  e  nelf  ultimo  par 

tar.  r  degH  aitri.  leggiamo  hoc  patet  m  Doaaaai  aVamaia;  Luc.  22.  23.    Tu 

ttUquamloconvermucoufirinafratrestuos."    (LocCiU,p.  10—11.) 

t  Bare  la  the  real  foundation  <>t'  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical:— "Ma  Todlama  raaH  Riano 
in detto luogo,  1  fondameutl  aopra  I  quail  stabilise-  rinfallibilita  Pontifiela.    Bono  toe  p 
una  aii'aitra  aubordinata,  b  nun  moblife  anna  come  rorrebbe  Pastor  deiropoeoolo*    Prima 
qneati  dnrlaaima,  .'•  la  Baera  sent t ma  eooao  i  t.--ti  i.ue.  w. 

ti'rt'-Kttriilistiiii.rt  tu  >ili</ii<in<li>  nmri-rsus  cmijiriixi  frtitv*  tws  :   »■    laltro    ad    Corinth    I.      Idiptum 

vobia  tekla*  oda,le  Deere!  r.n-t  cap.  Majorca, 

neUeqi  summum  }'<>ntific<mreferuntwr. 

ragiotie  ebe  tree,  parte  dalla  •ortttura,  <•  pan.-  dafauoi  prtnetpi  general!  - 

<■ ■  I'd. ..s..t..  nppoajjiH  1.-  dottriue  che  t'ouda.  e  coi  quail  le  lllnatra.    B  neppnr  la  ore  data  o 

aloiieparla  delrinnunbillta  del  Bomanl  Ponteflel  perde  <li  mtra  il  aoHdo  (ondameata  abend 
aempre  edifice  qneata  dottriua."  (San  Totnma*)  d' Aquino  e  L ln/aUibilitd  dei  Romani  I'onUJtd, 
p.  IS.     Roma,  1870.) 
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from  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture  ;  for  Christ  committed  His  sheep  to 
Peter,  saying",  without  distinction,  "feed  my  sheep;"*  and  "that  there  be 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd,  "t  It  follows  from  the  authority  of  the  said  Doc- 
tors that  the  Roman  Pontiff  possesses  the  plenitude  of  power  in  the  Church. 

S.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,}  S.  Chrysostom,(j  and  the 
Evangelist  S.  Matthew, {  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  doctrine  : — 

It  is  also  shown  that  Peter  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  succeeds  to  the  power  given  by  Christ  to  Peter.  For  the  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  says  :  "  If  any  bishop  is  declared  of  bad  name  he  has 
the  free  choice  of  appealing  to  the  most  blessed  Bishop  of  ancient  Rome  :  for 
Peter  is  our  Father  of  refuge,  and  he  alone  has  the  right,  in  the  place  of  God, 
freely  to  determine  the  guilt  of  a  criminated  bishop,  according  to  the  keys 
given  him  by  the  Lord ;"  and  lower  down,  "  and  let  all  things  denned  by 
him  be  looked  upon  as  coming  frem  the  Vicar  of  the  Apostolic  throne."^"  So 
Cyril  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  says,  speaking  in  the  person  of  Christ :  "  Thou 
with  an  end,  and  I  without  end,  will  be  with  all  whom  I  shall  put  in  thy 
place,  as  I  am  with  thee,  fully  and  perfectly  in  sacrament  and  in  authority." 
And  Cyril  in  the  book  of  Treasures  says,  that  "the  Apostles  have  affirmed  in 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  that  in  all  questions  of  doctrine  Peter  is  in  the  place 
of  God  and  of  His  Church,  giving  him  place  in  every  chapter  and  synagogue, 
in  every  election  and  affirmation."  And  further  on:  "Before  whom,"  that 
is,  Peter,  "all  bend  their  heads  jure  diviiio,  and  whom  the  rulers  of  the 
world  obey  as  if  he  were  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself."  And  S.  Chrysostomsays, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  Feed  my  sheep ;  that  is,  preside  over 
the  brethren  in  my  place."** 


*  John,  Chap.  XIII.  t  John,  Chap.  X.,  16. 

t  These  are  the  words,  as  given  by  the  Angelical  ont  of  the  Liber  Theaaurorum :— "  '  Sicnt 
Christus  accepit  ■  Patrc  dni  soepl rum  Boclesisi  gentium  <-x  Intel  egrediens  super  omnem  prln« 
cipatum  et  potestatem,  super  onine  uuodcumque  est,  ut  H  euucM  ourventur,  plenlssimam 

Potestatem;  sic  et  Pctro  et  mm  suooeos  orlbus  plenissi  me  commlslt ; '  <•!  etiam:  '  Xniii  alii  qtuuo 
etro  Christua  quod  suum  eel  plenum,  aed  ipel  soli  dedH  i '  e1  Infra;  'Pedes  Christ]  hnmanites 
est,  scilicet  ipse  bomo,  eul  tots,  nternltas  plenlssimam  dedit  potestatem  i  quem  nnua  trlnm 
aasumpall  m  anitatc  paraonav  tranavexil  ad  patrem  sopez  omnem  prineipatum  et  potestatem, 
nt  adorent  eum  omnes  Angell  i><i ;  quern  totum  diniisil  per  aacramentuni  e1  potestatem  Petro 
et  Kcclesise  ejus.'  "    (Contra  Errorea  lhaseorum,  Opuse.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  256,  Vol.  A  I  .  | 

§"  Et  ChrysostomuB  dicit  ad  consult  a  Bojgarornm  [wbieh  is  In  all  (be  editions,  bni  wrong; 
it  should  be,  Supra  Joannem  Horn.  LXXXVIII.\  <\  persona  Cbriatt  loqnena:  'Terte  interrogo. 
an  auies,  an  dfllgaa,  quia  tor  me  treptdua  el  tiiuiiiu.s  uegaetL  Nunc  anteni  redootus,  ae  credent 
te  fratres  gratiam  et  clavium  anetorltatem  amieieon,  quia  amas  me,  ooram  ip.-is  i •  1  i  Ibl  jam  eou- 
flrmo  quod  nieum  est  plenum.' "  (Contra  Errorea  Oraxormi,,  (>pu*r.  VI.,  Cup.  AAA//.,  p.  256, 
Vol.  XV.) 

||  "  Hoc  etiam  trahitur  ex  auctoritate  Scripturse:  nam  Doininus,  Matth.  XVI.,  19,  anlvOTSa 
liter  Petro  dixit :  '  Quodcumque  solveris  super  terrain,  erit  solutum.et  in  Dosha.'"     ili>itl<m.) 

1J  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  try  and  prove  not  only  that  tin-  angelical  grounded  liis  teaching 
on  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  moreover  that  tin.  which  lie  relied  upon  were  not  written 

by  them  at  all.  Regarding  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff,  four  of  the  Fathers  are  adduced,  and 
three  Councils.  (1)  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  (2)  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  (it)  N.  John  Chiysoslom.  and 
(4)  the  Abbot  Maximus;  then  two  Councils  of  Chalccilon.  and  one  of  Constant iuople.  The 
Libellus  from  which  the  Angelical  quotes  not  only  gives  the  names  and  words  Of  the  authorities 
quoted,  but  also  the  references  to  the  various  works  or  places  whence  the  extracts  were 
drawn.  For  mataneo,  8.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  i  "in  fcVilJ.  Tractate  super  illuai  arttculnm  Brnv 
boli  Nicseni,  in  unara  sauctam  catholicam  et  apostoluam  gcdeslani."  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria: 
"  De  eodem  (argumento)  8.  Cyrillus  patriaroa  Alexandrinus  tertii  Concilil  maximus  deflnitox  in 
tertio  hibro  Thcsaurortim  de  Passione  Domini."     S.  John  Chrysostom:    " BeatOS  Joannes  Chry- 

sostomuB  patriarca  Oonstantinopolltanns  super   Matthicuin:    "1'u  es   Petrusei    super  banc 

petram,  &(•.'  Idem  in  eodem  HattfaSM  <|iiuiu  dicitur:  'In  ilia  bora  accesscrnni  discipuli  ad 
Jcsum  dicentes,  (|iiis  major  est  in  regno  culoium.'  Idem  Clirvsostonius  Super  Joaniiem  [not 
'  ad  eonsnlta   Hulgaroriiin].  Horn.  LXXXVIII ;  "  and   finally  :   "Ibatus  Maximus  magnns   Doctor 

in  epistola  orlentaHbus  aJrecta-"    it  Is  hardly  credible  that   the  Angelical,  who  knew  the 

Fathers  SO  intimately,  and  who  lived  upon  S.  Chrysostoin's  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew,  should 
have  been  deceived  when  not  the  words  only,  but  the  references,  were  before  him.  S.  Cyril  Of 
Alexandria  is  continually  cited  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  and  Cardinal  Mai  has  in  thirty  two  instances 
in  the  Commentary  on  S.Luke  shown  the  accuracy  of  the  Angelica]  in  his  quotation* 
Ueber  die  Vaterstellen  in  dea  heil.  Thomas  Op.  Contra  E'rrorea  Qracorum,  Do-  K<ith„lik,  $  XII.,  p.  217; 
August,  1871.    Mainz.) 

**  Contra  Errorea  Qracorum,  Opuac.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  256—257,  Vol  XV. 
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It  belongs  to  the  said  Pontiff  to  determine  matters  of*  faith,  for  Cyril  says 
in  the  book  of  Tirusims  :  "As  membera  lei  us  bide  in  our  head  the  Apostolic 

throne  of"  the  Roman  1'ontiHs,  fVoni  whom  it  is  OUT  duty  to  inqniro  what  we 
OUght  to  believe  and  what  we  ought  to  hold."  Maxinms*  in  a  letter  directed 
to  the  Orientals  also  says  :  "  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  sincerely  receive 

the  Lord,  and  the  ( 1at holies  of  the  whole  world  who  confess  the  true  faith, 
look  upon  the  Church  of  the  Romans  as  upon  the  sun,  and  receive  from  her 
the  lisrht  of  the  Catholic  and  apostolic  faith  :  nor  without  reason,  for  we  read 
that  Peter  was  the  first  to  confess  perfect  faith,  under  divine  revelation,  when 
he  said  "Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  (iod."f  Hence  the  Lord 
to  him:  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

It  is  evident  also  that  he  is  the  Prelate  of  Patriarchs  from  what  Cyril  I 
namely,  that  it  is  "its  place  alone,"  that  is,  the  Apostolic,  throne  of  theRoman 
Pontiffs,  "to  reprehend,  correct,  decree,  dissolve,  loosen,  and  to  bind,  in  the 
place  of  Him  who  built  it  u)). "'  And  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  says,  that  **  Peter  is  the  most  holy  summit  of  the  blessed 
Apostolic  throne,  the  good  shepherd."  Again ;  this  also  is  evident  from  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  saying-:  "And  thou  being"  once  converted,  confirm  thy 
brethren. "J        , 

It  is  of  necessity  for  salvation  to  lie  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff;  for 
Cyril  says  in  the  book  of  Treasures:  "Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  so  imitate 
Christ  that  we  His  sheep  may  hear  His  voice,  abiding  in  the  Church  of  Peter  ; 
and  let  us  not  be  inflated  with  the  wind  of  pride,  lest  perchance  the  ceiling 
serpent  cast  us  out  for  our  contentiousness,  as  he  did  Eve  of  old,  from  para- 
dise."!    And  Maxinms  says  in  the  Epistle  directed  to  the  Orientals:  "*We 


*  If  the  wool*  quoted  by  S.  Tliomas  from  the  TAbelhis  are  not    to   be   found,  others  equally 
Impressive  can  be  brought  forward  from  another  place:—"  Nnr  mBge  er  beachten,  wic  der  helL 

Thomas  die  Worte  des  annnymen  Verfassers  buchstablich  und  textgem&SS  (it  ill,  was  be)  enter 
kritischen  Arbeit  ganz  natftrlich  1st ;  abernieht  so  der  (Jngenannte.    Sondern  dleser  ffihrtdie 

Vater  an  •  ad  sensuin.'  niclit  '  ad  literatii.'  indent  er  oft   Hire  Attsspriiche  ziisaiiiineiif  tesl . 

wenn  er  eine  Rtolle  aus  der  Kateebese  des  helL  Cyrillus,  welehe  ausdrei  Perioden  besteht,  in 
eine  einzlge  zusammensleht.    Launoy  segt,  dass  das  Zeugniss  des  bell.  Maxima*,  'epistolaad 

orientales,'  nicht    vorhanden  sei :  dooh  we  tin  man    nachforscht.  begegnel    man  audi   dicser  im 
zweiteu  Bande  der  Werke  dieses  Vaters  outer  dein  Titel  '  Kx  epistola  Bonus  seripta,'  and  d 
enthftll  <ii<-  n&mlicheq  Meinungen,  welehe  dim  der  Dnbekannte  and  der  heil.  Thomas  suschrei- 
ben,  nnd  sogar  die  Worte.    Man  vergleiohe  not  den  Anfsng:  '  Omnes  enim  orbis  terraruni  ones, 
et  qui  nbique  gentiuni  Dominum  vera  reotaque  fide  oonfitentnr,  velul  in  solem  sempiteriu 
in  Sanctissimam   Romanam  Eeoleaiam,  ejueqae  Coufeesionem  ae  (idem  recta  intortis  oeulis 
resplciens,  ex  ipsa  effnlguraas  expeotanteejnber,  Petrum  doeirinn  sanetornmaae  proat  sincere 
omnique  pietate  Numtne  afflatse  atque  divinss  sex  Synod)  exposuere,  explioatissiine  tide; 
bolum  edentes.' "    (Utber  die  FdterateUen  in  des  heil  Thomoa  <>]>.  Contra  Krroren  <h  ■ 
Katholik.i  XII..  p.  218;  Attffwt,  L87L    Maim.) 
t  Matth.,  Chap.  At'/.,  r.  it;. 

j  The    reference  to   the   third   book  of  S.  Cyril's  ZVsMtnu  cannot    he   colla'ed.  because  onlv 
one  hook  is  extant.     However.  Cardinal   Mai  has  published  in  his   .V«ivr  liihlJ 
II..  )<.  420;    Vol    III..  I'.  144;  and  in  the   Homily   I><  Deipara.  />.  380,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that    S.Cyril  did  hold  the  doctrine  attributed  to  him.     Take  these   three  quotations  from  the 

three  several  places  referred  to:— (1)  In  the  Commentary  on  8.  Luke:  "Cum  ergo  Dominua 
pull  negationem  Inn nisset,  its  verbis  qulbusdicit:  oravl  prote  ntnondeflclal  fides  tua;  Infert 
st  at  im  consolatorinni  sermonera,  aitque;  el  tu  aliqnando  con  versus  confirms  fratres  tuos, 
Fnnnuiiniiiiiii  tit<i>i,  Magitter  ttto  illornm  qui  perffdemadme  acoedunt    Btmlrare  rursus 
monis  soUertiam  el  divinse  placidltatis  oulmen.    Ne  enim  In  desperatinnem  adducerel   i 
pulum  quasi  de  aposlolatus  gloria  forei  expongendus,  postquam  uegasset.  implel  eum  bot 
tore  nl  promissa  bona  consequator.    Ait  enim  :  et  tu  oonversua  confirms  fratres  tuos.    o  h 
bills  benignitaa!  nondum  erai  peccatum  <-t  jam  reniam  prabet,  rursnsque  Ilium,  in  apos 
dighitate  coustituit."    (2)  On   Psalm  cava..'    "Veletiam  fortasse  Bcclesiam  suam  app 
sanctorum  civitatem,  SataniB  inexpuguabilem,  et   ituiie,uam  capietidain.  inasnum  tuiim  et   ine\- 
pngnabilem  miurum."    {'■>)  In  the  Sermon/'.  Quod  autem  ita  se  habeant,  testera  pro- 

feram us  fide  dignum,  sanetissimam  scilicet  el  tottu$wntna  tremel  Patrlaream 

iUlim  mauna    libis  BoUUB."     (  <  'I'.  Lor.  <'il.) 

•i  l.ukr.  Chap.  A  A  //..  :;?. 

||  Regarding  the  Cooucils  which  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  authority  of  Um 
Pontiff:        Bs  sind  deren  diet ;  swei  vom  Concilium  so  Chaloedou,  cine  dritte  rota  sweitem 
Concil  sn  Constantinopei     Die  Zeu*nisee   ron  Coneil  7.11  Chataedon  bexieben  sieb  aoi 
Acclamationen,    welehe  man  dem   Papste   Leo  darbracbte,  ant  emeu  Canon  in   Betrefl 


Appcllatioiien.     i'ml  hier  muss  man  \  or  AIlcin    wtasen,   dass  der  heil.     Thorn 

nicht  In einer  Partialsammlang,  sondern  in  den   acten  selbsl  gelesen   batte,   weil  er  «l 

seincn  Schriften  atlfiihrt.  wie  er  imeli  die   Acten   des  Concils  von   Constaotil  'atte. 

Jetzt  besitzen  wir  diese  Acten  nicht  mehr  nnversehrt    Sie  sind  \on  den  < 
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declare  the  Universal  Church,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Saviour,  to 
be  compacted  and  founded  upon  the  rock  of  the  confession  of  Peter,  in  which 
Church  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remain  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls." 

Besides  this  Tractate  against  the  special  errors  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Saint  also  wrote  another  in  answer  to  a  certain  Cantor  of 
Antioch,  who  proposed  a  series  of  difficulties  to  him  regarding 
the  religion  of  the  Saracens.* 

S.  Thomas  begins  by  reminding  the  Cantor  of  S.  Peter's 
words  : — 

"Sanctify  the  Lord  Christ  in  your  hearts;"  f  that  is,  by  faith,  which  will 
keep  us  safe  under  the  attacks  and  ridicule  of  the  enemy ;  hence  he  adds, 
"  being  ready  always  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  that 
hope  which  is  in  you."  For  Christian  faith  principally  consists  in  confessing 
the  Holy  Trinity,  whilst  it  glories  in  a  special  manner  in  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  "the  word  of  the  Cross,"  as  S.  Paul  says,  "to  them 
indeed  that  perish  is  foolishness;  but  to  them  that  are  saved,  that  m  to  us, 
it  is  the  power  of  God."J  Our  hope  consists  in  two  things:  in  that  which  we 
expect  after  death,  and  in  God's  help  towards  attaining  bar  expectation. 
And  these  are  the  things  that  you  say  are  attacked  and  ridiculed  by  the 
infidel :  you  allege  that  the  Saracens  laugh  at  us  for  calling  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  seeing  that  God  has  no  wife ;  and  hold  us  to  be  mad  for  confessing  three 
persons  in  God,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  that  there  are  not  three  Gods. 
They  mock  also  at  our  saying  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  cruci- 
fied for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race]  because  if  the  Omnipotent  God 
could  have  saved  mankind  without  the  passion  of  His  Son,  He  could  also 
have  made  man  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  sinning     They  blame  Christians 


worden,  wie  Gregor  der  Gross*-  mul  amlcre  BflhriftoteUer  BMhcewieeea  habcn.  Doeb  sii- 
Bonngon  nm  din  iVtintitluill  der  AeeuMnatlonea  feetaneteUen,  erelehe  Tbomae  aafithrt,  da  wir 
wioeen,  dass  auf  dieaem  Concil  Leo  rlele  Aoelamatioiiefl  gebraohl  warden.  Dousdedil  glbt 
etne  luft  Beibe  dftToa  la  <i<r  Banrarong  Miner  Cenoiien,  welobe  Bfonaignore  Martinneci, 

zuciti  -rCustos  dm  \nticanisclicn  Bililiotlick.  mul  tiii-   Hriiilcr  I.allcrini  In  del)  Wcrkcn  ilis  bell. 

Leo  TeriffentHebt  heben.  Der  Canon  In  Betareffder  Appellation  en  «l«-n  Pepel  in  grbaeeren 
Btreltfregeu  fludet  eieh  In  den  Conetiien  Ton  Hleae,  von  nardlfce  uml  an  anderen  Orten.    .Man 

ini'isste  das  uanze  cannnisclie    Keehl    mul  die  DMMM   KlrobengeeeblobtC    vcrniclitcn.  wcun  man 

dleeea  Pnndaeaentalprineip  rerwerfen  erollte." 

••  fa  ernbrigi  nor  noeh  der  Genoa,  dee  Oonelki  ma  Oonetaatlnope] ;  worln  der  Pepel  genaant 
wini  "  primus  ft  me i limn opia<iopoi hi"  Dieeer  Cenoe  beflndtn  aieh  nicbl  In  den  Coneilaeo- 
ten,  e  h-  eHr eto  jetat  beben  s  eberdennoeb  aroeeeelbel  Leanoi  augeateheu  dees  erim  roniie- 
ehen  Ordo  etebl  and  ieh1  let.'  [Umtrau  Vtttr&UUm  in  dm  aefl  nhoetaa  Op,  Contra  Sirort* 
Orcecurum,  Der  Katholik,  $  XII. :  Auyust,  1871.) 

*  Declaratio  quorumilam  Articnlomm  contra  Qrteco*,  Armenos  et  Saracenoa  ad  0$mtortm  -Inii- 
ochennm,  Opnsc.  II.,  C>p.  I.-X..  p.  8ti— «Wi ;    <>,,,,.   Omnia.   I'.//.   XVI.     '',,,,.    TI.— Qvaltter  alt  disi.il- 

tendtun  eontra  lafldeiee ;  <'<n>-  TIL— Qoailter  In  dirluia  mi  aeoiplenda  aeneretlo;  ''«/..  /r.— 
Qnaliter in drrtnla ait aoeiplenda proceaeto  Bpiritua  Banetl  ■  PatreetPiHo:  Cap.  V.— Qfue fntt 
eanea  Inoarnattonie  FUli  Del :  Oem  FX— Qneliter  debet  intelllgl  hoc  quod  dicltur:  Doaa fectna 
eetbomo;  Oap.  P/Z— QuaHter eft aeetptandum qnod dlcttnr rerbniu  i>ci  peeennt ;  dap.  \ni.— 
Qnallter  sit  aeerpiendnni  qnod  Bdeleeacelplnnl  eorpne  Chrtati :  <"<<v-  IX.— -Qnaltter  eat  apeeiella 

locus  dm  animal  pnrgaatur  enteqnani  eiul  beef  i  Cap.  X.— Qnod  diriula  pnedeattnatio  l euia 

aotibna  iieeeeeitatem  non  Imponat.  Rabela  says  ox  tins  Opmteulitm  .•— ••  Rrceuattntn  Iffgtmna 
apnd  aynehronoa  anppareoqne  teetea  omnee,  haetenna  adhibitoa  In  Opernni  Aquinatla  oouenre  i 
Plolouueam  Lnoeneem,  Bartholonuenm  Logothetatn.  Bernardnin  Onldonia,  tficolamn  TrlTrtnm, 
Joannem  de  Colnmna,  Lndorienm  Velleoletannro,  Banotam  Aiitonlnnra.  Bnperlorem  Ojmeenll 

iiiMiiptiom-m  <lis<  rtc  notant  Hcrnarilus  GnJdoilia  «-t  S.  AlitOnttM  :  inscript  iiin.|iic  :   '  !>••   Kalinin 

boa  Ki(i<-i.'  reeeneenl  attL  '  Cantorl  Anttoebeno1  Bnuenpatam eet  Qulenem  lue  fnerit,  Ignotnn 
plene.  De  Cantoris  mnnere  apnd  Oneooa  el  apnd  Latlnoa  oonanle  Ducanginm  in  ntroqne  Lexloo 
Btedbeel  Intima-  (irajcitatis  et  J.atinitat is."  (Hcmaidi  Maria-  il<-  Kul.cis,  DistertaHo  III..  ''„/,. 
III.,  p.  426;  S.  Tlioniaj  AquinatiB,  Ojtj).  Omnia,  Vol.  XV.) 

t  J.  Peter,  Chap.  III.,  15.  t  7.  Cor.,  Chap.  I..  18. 

I  The  Safari  tndleatee  how  the  heathen  le  to  be  a»et»— "De  hoe  laainn  afliao  edmonrni   t<- 

TOlO,  qnod  In  ilisputationilnis  contra  Infldelei  <lc  articulis    ti.lci.  non    a.l    hoc    OOnarl  il. -l.es.  ut 

fident  rationlbne  neoeeearrla  probea    Hoe  enim  enbllroltati  Bdei  derogaret,  cujna  reriteanon 

•olnn  boBsanae  roentee,  eed  etiem  Angelorna  exeedit]  ■  uobia  anteno  orednntnr  qnaei  ab  lpeo 

Deo  rcvciata.     Qrrfa  tanen  <in<.(l  e  •nronie   rerltate  prooedlt,   (alaom  eate  noo   poteel   Bee 

iria  latioui-  Impngnarl  ralel  qnod  BUenai  non  t-st  ■.  fidea  ooeti  -   retioutbua 

Bicut  proltari  non  BOteat,  <|ina  hit  ma  nam  incut  cm  cm  .  .In.  il.i   Improbati   BOeeaeBTUI  ralionc  im.ii 
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for  eating  their  God  upon  the  altar,  and  say  that  if  the  body  of  Christ  had 
been  us  big  M  a  mountain  it  would  by  this  time  have  been  consumed.  And 
you  say  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  err  in  holding  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  up  to  the  day  of  judgment,  will  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded, 
hut  that  they  are  as  it  wore  hidden  away  ;  because  since  Ihoy  are  without 
their  bodies  they  ought  to  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded.  And  they 
quote  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  (Gospel  in  support  of  their  error :  "In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions."4'  With  regard  to  the  merit  which 
depends  on  iVee  will,  you  say  that  both  Saracens  and  others  assert  the  ne 
nit \  of  human  acts  on  account  of  the  Divine  prescience  and  ordination,  and 
declare  that  man  could  neither  die  nor  sin  had  not  God  so  ordained;  and 
that  every  man  has  his  destiny  written  on  his  forehead.  With  regard  t<> 
the^o  thingB  you  ask  for  moral  and  philosophical  reasons  such  as  the  B 
cons  admit,  for  it  is  vain  to  argue  from  authority  against  those  who  reject 
authority.! 

The  Saint  then  sets  himself  to  give  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties ;  insinuating  how  controversy  against  infidels  is  to 
lie  conducted,  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term  Generation, 
elucidating  the  doctrine  of  Procession,  the  reasons  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word,  and  unfolding,  in  a  long  argument,  how 
the  words  "  God  was  made  man"  are  to  be  understood,  as  well 
as  this  expression,  "  The  Word  of  God  suffered."  Next, 
objections  regarding  the  Blessed  Eucharist  are  solved,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  proved  ;  whilst  finally  it  is  shown  that 
the  admission  of  the  theory  of  predestination  is  not  equivalent 
to  admitting  the  necessity  of  human  acts  ;  and  thus  ends  this 
able  paper  in  answer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Cantor  of 
Antioch.t 


potest  propter  Bui  veritateni.  Ad  hoc  igitur  debet  tendere  christiani  disputatoris  intentio  in 
artiouHa  tidei,  non  ul  rldem  probet,  aed  ut  Bdem  defendat;  unde  et  beatus  Petrua  non  dixit: 
•  Paratl  semper'  ad  probatiouem,  Bed  'ad  aattafactionem.'  ut  scilicet  ratiouabiliter  ostendatur 
iion  ease  falaam  quod  tides  eatholiea  oonfltetur."    (Cap.  n.,  p.  86,  Vol.  xi'i.j 

*  John,  Chap.  X I  !\.  2. 

f  Be«  bow  tlie  Saint  meets  the  difliculty  regarding  the  real  Presence :— "  Si  <iuis  autem 
intidelis    velit    dicere  banc  COnveralouem    impossibilcin    ease,    consideret    Dei    oinnipnteutiam. 

Confitetur  qnidem  quod  pet  virtntem  natura)  poasil  una  res  convert)  in  aliam  quantum  ad 
formam,  sieut  quod  aer  in  bznem  oonvertitur,  dam  materia  qme  priiia  erat  aubjeeta  forms 
aeria.  poetea  forma  ignia  aubiloitur.  Multo  magia  ergo  virtus  omoipoteotia  i>«-i.  qua  totam  i>  i 
aubatautiam  in  eaae  produelt,  nun  solum  tranamutaudo  secundum  formam,  at  tacit   oatura, 

potent  hoc  totam  in  illud  totum  eon\  el  teic,  ut  sic  panis  in  Corpus  Cliristi  eonvcrtat  ur  et 
vinuin  in  sangmnein.         ...         Si  (juis   vero   Del  onmipotentiam    non  contitetur.   contra 

talem  in  hoe  open  diapatatlonem  non  aaaumimua,  aed  coutra  Baraeenoe.  et  alios  qui  Del  omui- 
potentiam  eonfitentur.  Alia  Tero  hojoa  myateria  aacramenti  non  Bunt  bio  magia  aescntienda, 
quia  inndeltbue  aeereta  fidel  pendi  mm  debent."    (Contra  Orm 

11..  Cup-  I'll  1  >''■) 

t  See  how  well  tlie  Saint   argues   with    regard    to   liberty  and  Providence :— "  Sieut    autem 

divina  aeieotia  eontingentibua  neceaaitatem  non  Impoait,  sic  nee  ejus  ordinatio,  qua  provid* 

ordinal  universa.     Sic  mini  ordinat   rat   sieut   a<;it   res:   non  eiiim  ejus  ordinatio  » 

quod  per  sapienti.tm   ordinat .  exequitur  per   virtntem.     In   actione  auteiu   divina-   virtutis  hoc 

eonsiderare  oportet,  quod  operator  In  omniboa  el   movet  singula  ad  aooa  actus  aeoandnm 

nioduni  nniuscnjnsqiie ;     ita  quod    qiia'dam    ex    motion.-    divinn  tiouea 

peiticinnt.  ut  patel  in  motibna oosleatium  eorpornm ;  qmedam Tero oontingenter,  qua) interdnm 
a  propria  actione  deflciunt,  ul  patet  In  aotioulbna  oorruptibillum :  arbor  enim  quaudoque  a 
fructincando  Impedltur,  e1  animal  a  generando.  Sic  ergo  divina  aapientia  da  rebus  ordinat, 
nl  ordinata  provenianl  secundum  modum  propriarum  oauaarum.  Bat  antem  bic  n 
naturalis  liomini  ut  libera  agat.  non  eoeetue:  quia  rationale  poteatatea  ad  oppoalt  i 
Sic  igitur  Deua  ordinal  d<-  aotiboa  liumanis.  ut  actus  human]  neeeaeitatJ  non  subdantur,  aed 
provenianl  ex  arbitru  Hbertate." 

•  lia<  igitur  qua  sunt  ad  piaseena,  visa  sunt  de  propositis  qmestionibus  conscribenda ;  qua> 
tamen  aUbi  diligentiua  pertraetata  sunt."  mtrwmdam  A rticulorum  contra  Gracot, 
Armenus                                                  lnti»<h>nitm,  <'<ip.  A'.,  p.  96  ;    Vol  XVI.) 
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Regarding  the  Jews,  with  whom  there  was  great  contention 
in  the  middle  ages,*  the  Angelical  not  only  dwells  upon  the 
way  they  should  be  met  in  his  "  Suimna  Philosophical  and 
fairly  confronts  them  in  the  "  Summa  Theological  but  he 
enters  into  personal  conflict  with  them,  and  by  the  clearness 
and  power  of  his  reasoning  converted  them  to  the  faith.  For 
instance,  Paul  de  Burgos,  one  of  theanost  famous  Jewish  Rab- 
bies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  adjured  Judaism  after  studying 
the  Angelical' s  exposition  of  the  mysteries  and  prophecies  in 
the  old  Law,  and  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  ceremonies, 
sacraments,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

The  Saint  met  two  celebrated  Rabbies  at  the  country-house 
of  Cardinal  Richard,  when  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Naples. f 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  learned,  and  stub- 
born men.  They  soon  entered  into  controversy  with  8.  Thomas, 
arid  descanted  with  great  eloquence  on  the  grandeur  and  anti- 
quity of  their  religion,  on  the  sanctity  of  their  law,  on  the 
privileges  of  their  order,  and  on  how  the  Lord  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  be  for  ever  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

The  Angelical  without  difficulty  was  able  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  greater  part  of  what  they  said  ;  and,  like  an  able 
controversialist,  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  Whilst  he 
admitted  with  them  the  canonicity  and  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  conciliating  God's 
promises  with  His  menaces,  and  of  interpreting  each  according 
to  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  He  proved,  from  express  t<\\  be . 
that  the  Lord  was  to  make  a  new  alliance  with  His  people  ; 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  but  a  prophecy  and  a  figure  of  the 
New,  just  as  the  New  is  the  explanation  and  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  Old.J    He  discussed  the  most  striking  passages 


*  See  Vol  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.       —      . 

t  QibelH  puts  is  tlnis:— ''TOmaUMO  ito  nti  giOTBO  •  visitare  il  ( 'animal  Kiccardo.  ehediino- 
riivn  in  una  sua  villa  BOH  <li  lODgl  dl  Koina.  1  rovo  i\  i  due  Kal»l>ini  tantt)  tenaei  inanteniloi  i  del 
gttfdatamo,  ehe  <lir  BOH  si  pOtmHM.  II  Santo  Dot  ton-,  a  cui  scinpre  era  in  enOTC  <li  ndurrc  gli 
erranti  a  via  di  salute,  cntro  per  dolce  e  cam  uiodo  a   flMiOBMMIltO  OOn  eaaL     Bglino  tolsero  a 

uiaguificare  Panttobita  dell*  loro  reHgl la  aantUa  delta  legge.  le  •olenit!  ptobmmh,  <li  obe  il 

Dio  dl  Qlaoobbe  area  oonaolato  il  mm  popoia.     Tosaniaeo  awlto  beiilgnameiite  couatmtA  loro 

mtto  do  ehe  di  vcio  areaoe  reeato,e  rimaoe  eon  tore  hi  <• tordia  <i<-n  autorita de'  divini 

drttati;  poaeiadel  eoneeeao at  vales  eontra  dl  loro.  Itooavedere  la  n««oeeeita>  di  eonoordara  la 
prwmeeee  oolle  mlnaeoe,  e  d'lotendere  le  one  <•  i<-  altre  ■  dlrittara  dleentenaa;  dimoetro  alle- 
gando  i  teetf  opportuni.  eoBM  il  Btgnora  iioM-a  eonohindere  una  uuova  alleaaaa  ool  tuo  popolo: 

conic  tutto  il  \ccchio  tcstaincnto  nun  era  piii  ehe  una  prole/ia  e  ttgura  del  DUOVO;  piodus.se  in 
mezzo  i  vaticinii  di  (iiacolilic,  di  Daniello.  d/AggOO   c   degll    allii    profit  i.  i  quail  ilillinirono  c  cir- 

eoaerieeeTO  par  Pappnuto  il  laogo,  il  tempo  ad  agol  eirooetausa  daUavita  e  della morte  del 

IJcilcntoic  ;  disse  in  somina  oyni  eosa  die  all'  inteso  tine  tornar  dOVaBM  opportuna.  I  lialiliini 
tultavia  perlidiavano  ;   scinpre  le  lnede.sinie  opposi/.ioni   mettevano  in   cainpo:   egll  a  strcttisM- 

mo  dieeoreo  dl  ragjoae  li  piaae,  e  ■  tale  H  eondaeee  aba,  obiuaa  loro  ogul  ueclta,  aon  ebbero  obe 

eppore."     (Vita  <H  &   Tommaao  (CA<iniiw,  cap.   will.,  />.  »8 — 89 ;  Seconda   EdiMone.    See  alao 
Bareille,  Chop.  XXI., p.  25J-258;  Touron,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  XX., p.  179—182;  Tocco.  Boll,  am   /I    , 
CS5.) 
tit  was  prayer,  aa  usual,  vliicti  in   the  end    prevailed:—"  Ron   m   died*   pero  e«li  vantn  di 

vittoria  :   troppo  saj.ea  die  la  Cede  ,■  dono  di  Dlo  |    vipca  ehe  I'mimo  pno  si  l.ene  sonare  in  parole, 

ma  son  gib  aprtre  1  intend  Imento,  ne  volgcnre  a  vera  eoiiveralone  u  enora.  Prego  oaramente  l 
due  Rabblni  dl  tornare  11  gioriio  appreeao ;  in  unci  meaeo  uon  roeae  lor  grave  dirlpenaare  alle 
aoaa  diaeoree  edl  ranlrle  rivol  i    medeainil)  proeaeciai  •">  ■>  tutto  potere  ohela 

nicntc  loro   foaac  lilHia  da  OgnJ   ]>n  oei  npa/.ion«- ;  piocacciuttseru  die   I'affettO  del  01 
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of  the  Prophets — of  Jacob,  Daniel,  and  Aggeus — who  foretold 
The  character  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  spoke  with 
clear  utterance  of  the  place,  time,  and  circumstances  of  His  birth, 
life,  actions,  and  death.  Then,  by  carefully  comparing  what  had 
been  foretold  of  our  Lord  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy,  the  Saint  clearly  demonstrated  that,  the  Christ  who 
had  already  come  was  the  promised  one  of  Israel. 

The  Rabbies  were  excessively  struck  by  the  ability  of  the 
Christian  doctor,  and  they  were  still  more  amazed  when,  after 
Stating  as  forcibly  as  possible  the  strongest  arguments  of  their 
cause,  they  found  that  the  calm  self-possessed  Angelical  separa- 
ted truth  from  error,  exploded  sophistry,  and  maintained  the 
Christian  position  all  the  more  startliugly  in  proportion  as  they 
plied  him  with  difficulties  against  it.* 

The  upshot  of  the  encounter  was  that  the  Rabbies  were  con- 
verted ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Roman  people,  these  two 
proud  Israelites  made  their  public  recantation  and  received 
Holy  Baptism  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
ill.*  true  Gospel,  began  to  live  the  lives  of  humble,  zealous,  and 
devoted  servants  of  the  Cross. 

Besides  confronting  rationalism  and  irreverence  in  the  schools, 
and  writing  ex-prof  esso  against  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Armeni- 
ans, and  Jews,  the  Angelical  exerted  his  greatest  energies  in 
oversetting  the  special  error  of  Avicenna,f   Avicebron,J  and 

impcdisse  il  discorso  della  ragioiie.     Venuta  la  notte,  egli,  secondo  suo  usato,  si  getto  gtaoo 
cliione  davanti  aH'altarc.  e  accesainente  snpplico  il  Signore  che  di  sua  grazia  rallominai 
loro  mente.     Pattoal  giorno,  < i »ti» m it>  fa  tempo,  i  due  Rabbin)  (aempre  preeente  n  Cardinal*) 
tuiti  mutati  da  quel  one  erauo,  ritornarotio,  a  mdm  pin,  datiei  per  rtan  oonfeaaarono  ae  nou 

poter  resist  r re  a  QUCllo  spii  ito  di  sapien/.a.  die  parlava  per  line ca  el i  Tom  ma  so  :  ••  presti  c  pa  rati, 
coin'i'iano,  rieevcttero  la  grazia  del  Santo  Bat  tesimo."     (Qtbelli,  Cap.  XXIII.,  p.  Hi).) 

*  Tocco  relate*  the  story  tbna  :—  ••  Nam  in  Malaria  oaetro  Domini  Riohardi  Caniinaiis  ptope 
Hoiiiam,  lum  pnedietua  Doctor  In  feato  Nat  i\  it  at  is  Domini  emu  praedleto  Domino  moraretur,  at 
ad  eum  duo  magnl  Judaal  litteratl  et  drritee,  *icnt  omul  anno  aonaueveraat,  eonTenieeenJ 
\it  prmdietua  Dominua,  ut  pretatna  Doctor  oom  cis  de  aorum  oonveraione  fcractaret.     Cum 

<|iu)>iis  eum  diutins  contulisset   de    bege   veteii    et   Sahatnris  adventnin   probasset  per  dicta 

plurium  Prophetarum,  *!*•  «l i t  eia  terminum  In  eraatlnum,  ut  de  aorum  conversion*-.  et  super  Ms, 
qua)  propoauerat.  reeponderent.  Pro  quorum  eonveraione  pum  pins  Doctor  orasset;  et  earn 
petmeeefta  Del  Pino,  al  aibl  In  awe  nativitatia  gandio  ooueedera  diguaretur,  eeeeJudml  in  t«-r- 
mino  praanxo  ud  priadiotum   Dootorem  eonveuiunt,  oonTertuntur.  contitcntcs  »e  nou  posse 

spiritnisapicntia\(jui  In  ipso  loquebatur,   resistcre.  ncc  contra  hoc.  quod  pure  sna.serat.  respon- 

dere.  Pit  magnum  de  feato  Wauvitatta  Domtuiem  gaudium,  el  pro  eoqnod  Judsaia  perndia  con- 
Misionis  benefleium  hoc  eel  Deo  miaerante  donatnm,  Dominua  CardliiaUa  de  atroqne  friatui 
eum  magno  gandio  eelebreyit."  (Teeeo,  Bali,  Gam,  Tr.,  n.  SS,  p.  68K)  Werner  eajra:— Tl 
hat  kem  Work  hintorlaaeen,  wetobee  apedell  gegen  diejudlecuc  Tbeologie  gerichtel  wrare.  In 
aeineu  Sebrifterklarungen  uiraml  er,  \\  ie  «ir  oben  aabeu,  gelegentlieta  aur  die  jndieebe  Inter- 
pretation Kncksicht.  hat  abet « 1  i « -  arenigateu  Jener  Ditcher  oomiuentirt,  ana  weloben  die  ebrlat- 
lichen  Polemiker  ibra  Bewaiaatelleu  auaammentrugeu-  In  dem  Blngauga  aeiner  Summe  oaaam 
fftmtUn  erkiait   er  auadrflekUeb,  'lass  ax  urtaehen  beaondereu  Olaaaeu  aeiaer  Ueguer  ntebt 

nnteiMcheulen,    elaher   anch   nicht    speciell   gegen   (lie  .litden    ans  dim  alien  Testament. 

men  Urea  woilc."    (JDarafflajt  Thomas  von  .t<tin  ,./.  fVa/lat  Capitri. 

•  ■  S.  Thoime  Ai|iiinat)s  <>pp.  Omnia,  \'<<:.  A  17.,  /'.   Substantia  AajMI 
//..  opinio  Aristoteli*  et  A\  lcenmc  de  nnmero  snbstant  iamin  separatantm, /'.  Bit  — 1 
Opinio  A\  icenme  lie  tin  \u   rcrnin  a  piitno  principio.  nun  MS  i  cprohat  n>nc.  ;•.  UM — 195. 

t  I  l-i.l'in.  <'•!)>.   I'..  De    substantial  inn    separataiiim    essentia    se-cimdiiin    Avicebroti.    ;>.  187— 

/..   17..  Keprobatio  opinioius  A\  iceln.di  <|iiantnni  ad  modum  poiieiiilnm.   p.  II 

r//..  Eleprobatio  opinionie  Avicebron  de  materialitate  aubetentiarum  aeparal 
///..  tkriutto  rattonuat  Avieebron  opinionia,  knri  thus  tin 

fctlng   tin-   teaebiuga    Of   the    Arabians    and  T 

dlceutiuui  substantia*  Immaterial**  oanaam  aul  <  aaa  dob  babere,  <\  earum  n 

Opinio  I'latonicoinni  de  efflnxu  re  in  in  a  ni  inio  pun.  i|. id.  cum  rep 
/.,  Opinio  a  ii  ten  nt  nun  ni  aim  in  o\  ideiit  lam  a  D.o  et  SUbstantiis  aepat 
ri'probalio.  /».  19T— 199;    f'tp.  XIV. ,  t.Miod  dnina  i»i  o\  id.ntia  ad  lniiiim.i 
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Averroes.*  He  is  continually  coming  across  them  in  his  vari- 
ous works,  and  never  tires  of  advancing  his  powerful  arguments 
from  reason  against  them. 

This  he  aimed  at  doing  in  an  Ojpusculum  especially  dedicated 
to  the  purpose,  called  "  Be  Unitate  Intellectus."  Here  is  evinced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  Aristotle,  his  exact  knowledge 
of  the  Stagyrite's  teaching,  and  the  spread  of  Averroistic  errors 
in  many  minds  in  the  Christian  schools.  The  main  object  is  to 
prove  that  Aristotle  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  intellect,  and  that  other  peripatetics  were  on  the  orthodox 
side.  Themistius  is  quoted  in  the  Catholic  sense,  as  well  as 
Theophrastus,  whilst  even  Averroes  himself  is  proved  to  have 
held  that  Alexander  maintained  the  passive  intellect  to  be  the 
form  of  the  body.f 

Next,  the  authority  of  the  Arabs  is  quoted  ;  Avicenna  and 
Algazel  are  brought  to  bear,  and  the  Saint  shows,  by  many  argu- 
ments, that  the  operations  of  the  intellect  are  not  effected  by  a 
corporeal  organ.     He  says  : — 

We  premise  these  things,  not  because  we  want  to  condemn  the  above-men- 
tioned error  on  the  authority  of  the  philosophers,  but  in  order  to  .show  that 
not  only  the  Latins  (whose  expressions  some  do  not  approve),  but  tin-  Arabs 
and  the  Greeks  also,  held  that  the  intellect  is  a  part  or  a  power,  or  a  virtue 
of  the  soul  which  is  the  form  of  the  body. 

He  cannot  understand  how  men  should  glory  in  their  error — 
Unless  it  t>e  that  they  are  less  dwiroui  of  holding  the  true  doctrine  with  the 
rest  of  the  Peripatetics,  than  of  falling-  into  error  with  Averroes,  who  was  not 
bo  much  a  Peripatetic  M  e  Corrupter  of  Peripatetic  philosophy. J 

The  treatise  begins  thus : — 

As  all  men  naturally  desire  to  know  truth,  so  they  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
error,  and,  if  they  can,  to  confute  it.  That  seems  to  be  tin*  most  unbecoming 
error  which  is  committed  with  regard  to  the  intellect — the  very  instalment 


Cap.  XV.,  Bolutio  rationum  pnedictarum  pro  prredicta  opinione,  p.  200— 201 ;  Cap.  AT//.,  Quod 
oinnes  .substantia-  separata*  sint  a  Den  pi oduetSB,  p.  2irl — WX  Tims  tin-  Angelical  refute*  tin- 
errors  drawn  out  iu  Cltapter  XIII.  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  work;  see  also  Oktp,  Will., 
p.       —     . 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  Arabians  and  Jews,  p.       —      . 

t  De  unitate  inteUectus  contra  Avei-roistas  (Opusc  XV.).  p.  208—224;  8.  Thomie  Amiinatis  Opp. 
Omnia,  VoL  XVI. 

t  The  Saint  armies  with  as  great  cogency  against  Avirehron  ami  Avieenna  and  Avempaee  in 

Opus,-.  XIV.  (See  \'<il.  I.,,/  this  murk.  Chil/i.  XIII.).  as  lie  does  in  this  one  a^amsl  Av< 
Avieehron'8  great  error  was  resolution  of  all  things,  ultimately,  into  materia]  principle*  This, 
Saysg,  Thomas,  is  the  error  of  the  ancieht  natural  philosophers,  who  admitted  nothing  bat 
matter.  Avieehron  held  that  all  forms  considered  in  themselves  are  °  accident*,"  ami  thus  he 
does  away  with  materia  prima  For  if  it  belong*  to  the  notion  of  materia  to  be  something  In 
potentia,  prima  materia  must  be  altogether  m  powwtl*  ,■  and  hence  is  not  predicated  of  anything 
in  act.    And  thus  he  destroy*  the  principles  of  logic,  doing  away  with  the  conception  oi  gtnm 

and  apteral  ami  substantial  digs  rmtia  ;  for  lie  Converts  all  things  into  accidental  preilieat  ions, 
lie  ruins  the  foundation  of  natural   philosophy   in  doing  away  with   the  theorj  Of   generation 

ami  corruption,  like  the  amients,  who  held  the  iloctrine  of  i  material  principle.    II' 

OTenet*  philosophy,  doing  away    with    the    unity   of  singulars,  ami    in   consequence  with  true 

entity  ami  diversity.     The  Saint  shows  that  were  the  materialistic  principle  admitted  ii  would 
be  necessary  to  proceed  oti  inthutnm  in  material  onuses  i  thai   there  would  be  onlj  one  < 
end  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  diversity.    He  tarnishes  en  abstruse  scholastic  argu 

inent,  saying:— "  I'mle   patet   falsinn  esse    |>rineipiuin    quod    supponebat.  diccn*    poteiltls t 

receptionem  iu  omnibus  eodem  modo  inveniri."     {Oinuc.  XIV.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  18U — 18ii ;    Pol  2  I '/.) 
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given  us  for  avoiding  falsehood  and  for  apprehending  truth.  And  an  error 
of  this  kind  has  been  gaining  ground  for  some  time  past  in  many  minds,  in 
consequence  of  Averroes  teaching  that  the  intellect  is  a  certain  substance 
separate  in  its  being  from  the  body,  and  in  some  sort  of  way  to  be  united  to 
it  as  its  form ;  and  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men,  a  doctrine 
against  which  we  have  written  much.  But  since  the  impertinence  of  those 
wlio  are  in  fault  does  not  cease  to  strike  against  the  truth,  we  propose  to  write 
in  opposition  to  their  false  doctrine,  and  to  confute  it.* 

The  Saint  then  proceeds  to  analyze  Aristotle's  teaching,  and 
to  show  how  the  fair  interpretation  of  his  system  is  strongly 
opposed  to  those  tenets  which  the  Arabs  and  Averroes  would 
father  upon  him  ;  and  he  concludes  this  portion  of  his  treatise 
thus  : — 

It  appears  therefore  most  manifest,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  from  Aris- 
totle's own  words,  that  this  was  his  teaching  regarding  the  passive  intellect, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  act  of  the  body  ;  but  in  such 
wise  that  the  intellect  does  not  possess  any  corporeal  organ,  as  is  the  case 
With  other  powers  of  the  soul.f 

He  then  proceeds  to  prove,  by  an  elaborate  argument,  that  it 
is  not  impossible  for  a  certain  "  form  "  to  be  in  "  matter  "  at  the 
Bame  time  that  its  virtue  or  power  is  separate,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  intellect.  Then  it  is  objected  that  if  the  intellect  be 
the  form  of  the  body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  corrupti- 
ble.}: The  Saint  says  that  this  argument  has  had  its  influence 
with  many.  Some  held  on  this  account  that  the  soul  passes 
from  body  to  body,  others  that  it  possesses  a  certain  incorrup. 

*  Opusc.  XV.,  De  tmitatt  Iiit>  Urdus  contra  Averroistas,  p.  208;  Vol.  XVI.  Aricebron  held  again 
that  corporeal  and  spiritual  lubstacoes  are  una  materia.  The  Saint  argues:  If  the  matter  is  tin- 
same  in  both,  a  distinction  must  be  admitted  in  it,  anterior  to  the  difference  of  forms,  namely, 
of  spirituality  and  corporeity.    Bui  this  cannot  be  through  quantity  in  spiritual  substances,  tor 

dimensions  do  not  exist  in  them,  therefore  it  must  he  according  to  forma  OT  dispositions  or 
according  to  the  matter  Itself;  but  since  it  cannot  be  according  to  forms  or  dispositions^ 
infinitum,  it  must  he,  after  all,  according  to  the  matter  itself.  Therefore  the  matter  of  cor- 
poreal and  spiritual  substances  is  altogether  different  Next  the  Saint  proves  with  great  force 
that  it  cannot  he  the  same  in  both,  because  the  mode  of  receiving  forms  is  different  in  spiritual 
and  corporeal  substances.  After  fully  entering  into  the  various  proofs  against  the  materialistic 
leaching  of  Avicehron.  the  Angelical  proceeds  to  attack  the  error  of  the  Easterns  against  crea- 
tion. He  sa.\s  that  just  as  Avicehron  deviated  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarding  the  condition 
ot    spiritual    substances,    robbing    them  of  their   spirituality,  so  some    have  erred    from  truth 

regarding,    the    le    of  their   existence,   denying   that    they    proceeded    from    the    First    and 

Supreme  author.     Some    held    that    they  had  no  cause ;  others,  that    they  proceeded   from  the 

First  Principle  through  intermediate  principles;  others,  that  as  to  being,  they  came  from  the 
First  Cause  immediately,  hut  received  t heir  special  character  from  those  above  them.  These 
errors  the  Saint  replies  to  at    length.     (See  itywsc.  XIV.,  De  Angelorum  Natura,   Cap.  I'll— IX.. 

p.   10,  .s././.  I     I'm/.   A  VI.) 

t  Opute.  XV,  I),,  lias**,  p.  211 ;   Vol.  XVI. 

X  Speaking  of  eirors  regarding  the  origin  of  beings,  the  Saint  proves  with  great  penetration 
how  they  How  liiiiii  Avicehron's  teaching.  They  proceeded  from  men  who  could  not  rise  above 
their  Imaginations,  and  made  spirit  and  matter  one.  The  intellect  seemed  Incapable  of  mining 
another  mode  Of  Causation   from  that   which  relates  to  material   things.     Still    the    mind  of  man 

progressed  by  degrees  towards  the  right  solution.  First,  men  put  everything  down  to  change, 
regarding  ."'•'•/  as  nothing  more  than  ottsrori,  and  matter  as  eternal  They  oould  not  Intellec- 
tually transcend  the  distinction  of  substance  and  accidents,  Ol  hers  advanced  further,  holding 
that    some    Substances    were    sell  caused:    but    since   these   men    saw    nothing  hut    matter,   t  hey 

■  i  tnbstanees  Into  certain  oorporeal  principles,  and  placed  the  origin  of  thlnga 
gatiou  and  segregation,    others  went  si  ill  further,  and  resnh  ed  sensible  Bubstauces  Into  matter 
and  form,  ana  so  placed  the  fieri  of  things  Inohange  of  forms.    Bui   beyond  this  ■•  mak 

with  Plato  and  Aristotle  we  must  place  a  higher  principle,      (for  as  the   First  Principle  nhot 
most  Simple,  ll   must  not   he  a  participation,  hut   an  SSS*  existing  Of  Itself;   hut    since   >uh~ 

being  can  he  innnii  oni\ ,  all  others  must  possi  >\  participation.    Therefore  the  Intel- 

lect should  he  able  to  resolve  each  one  or  them  Into  id  '/»<>./  tat    Therefore  besides  the  coi 
tionoi  matter  and  form,  another  origin  of  things  should  i>c  presupposed,  according  to  which 

from  the   First  Cause.   "  h.  Ibuted  to  all   things.     (Op  p.  VXi;    I'vL 

X  VI.) 
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tible  body  which  will  never  be  separated  from  it ;  and  then  the 
Angelical  begins  to  show  that  Aristotle  in  reality  maintains  the 
intellective  soul  to  be  the  form  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  is 
compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  its  being  incorruptible. 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Ara- 
bians taught  the  heresy  of  the  unity  of  the  intellect  ;  and  after 
stating  the  arguments  of  the  Averroistic  school  regarding  the 
separate  passive  intellect,  and  its  relations  to  the  phantasms, 
the  8aint  gives  three  arguments  which  altogether  overset  their 
pretensions.  Nor  was  it  any  use  for  them  to  shift  their  ground 
and  say  that  the  intellect  is  united  to  the  body  as  a  mover  ;  for 
against  this  our  author  appositely  cites  the  eighth  book  of  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics,  and  advances  a  carefully-wrought  argu- 
ment thrown  into  the  form  of  an  illustration.* 

After  referring  to  Plato,  S.  Gregory  Nyssen,  Macrobius, 
Plotinus,  and  Themistius,  he  brings  other  arguments  to  bear. 
For  instance  : 

The  operation  of  a  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  understand,  and  in 
this  he  differs  from  other  animals,  and  therefore  Aristotle  places  his  ultimate 
felicity  in  this  operation.  But  as  Aristotle  says,  the  principle  by  which  we 
understand  is  the  intellect,  therefore  it  must  be  united  to  the  body  as  a  form  : 
not  indeed  so  that  the  intellective  power  itself  should  be  the  act  of  any  organ, 
but  because  it  is  a  power  of  the  soul  which  is  the  act  of  a  physical  organic 
body. 

Again  :  According  to  the  position  of  the  Aveiroists  the  principles  of  morn] 
philosophy  ai*e  destroyed,  for  according  to  it  all  individual  power  is  with- 
drawn from  us  ;  for  nothing"  is  in  our  power  except  through  our  will ;  hence 
on  this  very  account  what  we  are  able  to  do  of  ourselves  is  called  •'volun- 
tary." But  the  will  is  in  the  intellect,  as  is  evident  from  the  teaching  Olf 
Aristotle  in  hie  third  book  Be  Anima,  and  because  there  are  will  and  intellect 
in  separate  substances,  and  because,  as  Aristotle  says  in  his  Rhetoric ,j  it  is 


*  The  Angelical  combats  Aviceniia  M  less  than  A\  icebrnn.  The  Saint  begins  tar  saying 
that  Home  people  rntrt  thai  all  things  draw  their  being  Iron  the  First  aud  Supreme  Principle, 
whom  we  call  God;  bat  not  immediately.    Pot  sine.-  i  he  First  Principle  of  things  U  altogether 

one    and  simple,  thoj    hold    that    nothing    proceeds    trom    it    but    uiiiim.  which,  although   0)0X6 

simple  than  tin-  rest  of  Inferior  thinga  and  magit  Hasan,  still  pssasaaea  leas aimplleity  than  the 

tirst.  because  it  is  not  its  own  MM,  but  a  siil.-4.iinr  baring  MM  .'  ami  this  they  name  the  tirst. 
intelligence,  from  which  they  allirin  man\  other  things  can  proceed.  For  the  second  intelli- 
gence proceeds  from  it.  as  it  turns  to  understand  its  simple  feral  principle:  and  in  its  turning 
to  understand  itself,  it  produces  the.snul  of  the  first  Orb:  ami  in  its  understanding  itself  on 
the  side  of  its  imtfiitiu.  the  til  Mt  body  proceeds  from  it  ;  and  soon  from  the  First  Principle  to  the 
last  body.     This  is  the  posit  ion  of  Avieenna   in   the  book  "  De  Catutla."     To  this  the  Saint 

The  general  good  is  more  important  than  particular  g I.    Hut   if  the  perfection  in  the  effect 

he  not  attributed  to  the  agent,  the  ratio  of  good  is  destroyed  in  particular  ellects  llenco 
Aristotle  reprobated  the  opinion  that  the  forms  of  thinga  come  from  the  necessity  of  nature. 
Therefore  the  bomttm  uninrsi.  which  coiiBiHts  in  the  distinction  and  ordet  of  parts,  must 
proceed  from  the  First  Agent;  therefore  this  distinction  and  order  must  preexist  in  the 
intellect   of  the   First   Principle.     And    since    things    proceed    from    it    as    from    an    intellectual 

principle,  it  is  not  neoeeaary  to  maintain  that  one  thing  only  proceeds  from  it,  although  U  bt 

Simple  in  its  essence.     (O/unr.  A'/l'.,  Cap.  A'..  /<.   I!U— I!).'..  <>/,,,.  (h„,u.i.   f,,l.    \  17.  / 

1  The  Angelical  continues  replying  to  Avicenna  thus:— There  is  u  two-fold  mode  of  pro- 
ducing thingH.  one  accordine    tO   mutation   and    motion,  another    without    them.     According    to 

the  first  method,  things  ]iroc.-ed  trom  the  First  Principle  bj   meaoa  of  second  canaea,jti 

plants  and  animals  are  produced  into  being  by  motion  according  to  I  be  eiUeacy  of  the  supreme 
cause.,,  w  Inch  can  be  traced  up  to  the   First    Principle.      Hut    according   to   the   aecoud    method 

thiaes i  be.  tor  what  la  produced  Into  being  Una  way  Is  not  only  made  par  m"  am  ms,"  but 

Bui  effects  must  be  In  proportion   to  causes:    a  nnlTersal  effeol  to  a 

universal  cause,  a  particular  to  a  pat  Ocular.     No  since  by  motion  something  is  made  /■*  | 
ens,'  the  effecl  Is  referred  to  a  particular  cause,  and  when  ens  \u>  mad. 
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through  the  will  that  a  thing- is  loved  or  hated  universally,  as  we  hate  the 
race  of  thieves.  If,  therefore,  the  intellect  is  not  something-  belonging  to  an 
individual  man,  or  is  not  truly  one  with  him,  but  is  united  to  him  only  by  the 
phantasms,  or  as  a  motor,  in  these  cases  the  will  is  not  in  the  individual  man, 
but  in  the  separate  intellect  j  and  hence  the  individual  man  will  n«>t  be  mas- 
ter of  his  own  acts,  nor  will  any  of  his  acts  be  worthy  of  praise  or  blame ; 
and  this  is  to  destroy  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy.* 

Having  entered  still  further  into  these  questions,  and  stated 
all  that  can  be  advanced  in  opposition,  as  well  as  the  proofs 
which  establish  the  true  theory  and  demolish  the  false  one,  the 
Angelical  concludes : — 

It  is  evident  that  what  they  say  is  false,  namely,  that  all  philosophers, 
Arab  and  Peripatetic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latins,  maintained  M  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  intellect  is  not  multiplied  numerically.!  For  Algazel  was  not  a 
Latin,  but  an  Arab  ;  whilst  Avicenna,  who  was  an  Arab,  writes  thus  in  his 
book  on  The  Soul:  "  Prudence,  and  folly,  and  opinion,  and  such  like,  are  in 
the  essence  of  the  soul."  It  is  moreover  evident  from  the  words  of  Themis- 
tius— not  to  omit  the  Greeks — that  neither  the  active  intellect  which  illumi- 
nates, nor  the  passive  intellect  which  is  illuminated,  is  one  ;  but  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  illumination  is  one,  namely,  some  separate  substance — that  is  either 
God,  according-  to  Catholics,  or  the  ultimate  intelligence,  according  to  Avi- 
cenna. The  unity  of  the  separate  principle  Themistius  proves  from  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  and  the  taught  understood  the  same  thing,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  illuminating  principle  were  not  identical.  J 

The  Angelical  finally  concludes : — 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus,  and  Plato  himself, 
did  not  hold  it  as  a  principle  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men.  It 
is  also  clear  that  Averroes  perversely  alters  the  meaning-  of  Themistius  and 
Theophrastus  with  regard  to  the  passive  and  active  intellect ;  therefore  we 


not  />»•>•  accidens,  the  effect  must  be  referred  to  the  universal  cause  of  being;  and  this  is  the 
First  Principle,  which  I* God.    Therefore  besides  the  method  of  mutation  or  motion,  tin 
another  way  by  which  things  are  produced  into  mm  by  the  First  Principle  without  the  assist- 

auoe  Of   second   Oaneea,  and    without    motion,  and  this  la  called  ••  creation."  and  is  referred  to 

God  alone:   in  this  way    alone  immaterial    substances  can   he  produced  into  befog.     It  follows, 

therefore,  thai  all  immaterial  suhstunees,  and  heavenly  bodies,  which  cannot  be  produced  into 

motion,  have  God  aloue  for  the  Author  of  their  being.  (Opuac.  XIV.,  Cap.  A'.,  p.  195; 

I  '•/.; 

*  Opuac  XV.,  p.  218,  Vol.  A  VI. 

t  Besides   A\icebron    and  Avicenna,  the  Angelical  overt  urns  A  vempace.     Tliis  philosopher 
held   with  Abu-Hekr  (Ibn-Zohr).  according  to  Averroes   ( I>r  Jiiium.  Til  '.).    that    the 

e  intellect  is  identical  with  the  Imagination.  The  Saint  dispro\es  this  position  thus: 
Animals  as  wall  as  men  poeSCM  imagination,  whilst  men  alone  possess  intellect  ;  therefore  intel- 
lect and  Imagination  are  not  identical  Again:  Imagination  has  only  to  do  with  corporeal  and 
singular  tbfaga,  since    phantasj    Is  ■  motion  elicited  by  sense  (as  is  said  in  the  second    lxM»k  De 

.(iinitu,  last,  (Jam.  OLJu.),  but  the  intellect  with  nuirersals  and  lucorporeal  things,  therefore  the 
e  intellect  is  not  identical  with  the  Imagination.    Moreover,  it  is  Impossible  for  th< 

thing  to  be  the  mover  and  the  moved,  but  the  phantasm S  move  the  passive   intellect,  as  amai- 
hilin  dO  the  sense,  as  Alislotle   M  \  I   (JDf    itSM,   ///.,'...'.    Oom.  A'.VI'.)      It  is   therefore   imp. 
for  the   passive  intellect    to  be    tin- same   as  the  imagination.     Again:    it  is  proved  in  the   third 
book  !>'■  Allium  [Tr.rt.  Oom,   VI.)  that  the  Intellect  is  not   an  act  01  any  part  01  the  body,  but   the 

Imagination  baa  a  determinate  oorporeal  organ;  therefore  the  Imagination  and  the  pa 

intellect  are  not  the  same.     In  reference  to  this  fact  it  is  written.  "  Who  teacheth  no  more  than 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  instruct eth  no  more  than  the  to u  Is  of  the  air  "   i./ <  '  .  I 
r.  11).  by  which  we  learn  that  In  man   there  Is  a  faculty  of  knowledge  beyond   thai 
Imagination  which  animals  possess.     (Vld.  Suimnn  Contra  Otntilea,  Li>>.  II..   Cap.  /.A  17/..  p.  i  19; 
PML  >'., 

i  (jmm    VI'.    /••  : '/.     Resides  refuting  lbs  Arabian  phi- 

losophies, the  Angelical,  in    his  OjdMdtiitw  XII.,  aims  at  the  errors  of  the  P 
and  of  Orlgen  (Gap,  XII.)]  estabiishesthernie.it  God's  Proridenee  (Gap.  XIII.),  showing  be 

"      to    tl 


it  extends  to   the  smallest    creatures  <r,i/>.  A  / 1  |  mist   the  teachings  '•!    the   Msni 

eheana  ami  shows  that  all  se 

Cap.  XVII,  p.  MS;    1 


i  ml  shows  that  all  separate  substauees  luust  have  been  created  by  God.    {Opuac  XIV. 
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did  well  to  call  him  the  perverter  of  Peripatetic  philosophy.*  "Wherefore  it 
is  strange  that  some,  having1  seen  merely  the  comments  of  Averroes,  should 
have  presumed  to  say  that  what  he  taught  was  held  by  all  philosopers, 
Greek  and  Arabian,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latins.  And  it  is  a  source  of 
still  greater  astonishment,  or  even  of  indignation,  that  any  man  professing 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  should  dare  to  speak  so  irreverently  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  to  say  with  Averroes  that  "the  Latins  do  not  hold  it  as  a  principle," 
that  there  is  one  intellect  only,  "  because  perchance  their  law  is  against  it." 
Here  Averroes  commits  two  errors — first,  by  doubting  whether  his  doctrine 
is  contrary  to  faith,  and  secondly,  by  asserting  by  implication  that  he  does 
not  submit  to  the  law  ;  and  what  he  afterwards  adds  is  also  wrong,  namely, 
"This  is  the  reason  why  Catholics  seem  to  hold  this  opinion,"  putting  down  a 
declaration  of  faith  as  being  merely  an  opinion. f  Nor  is  there  less  presump- 
tion in  what  he  next  asserts,  namely,  that  God  could  not  ordain  that  there 
should  be  many  intellects,  because  it  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  do  so. 
And  what  he  adds  is  still  more  serious:  "I  conclude,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  reason,  that  the  intellect  is  one  numerically,  still  I  firmly  hold 
the  opposite  through  faith." 

Therefore  he  feels  that  there  are  some  matters  of  faith  the  contraries  of 
which  are  necessarily  true.  But  since  a  conclusion  is  not  of  necessity,  except 
with  regard  to  necessary  truth,  the  opposite  of  which  is  false  and  impossible, 
it  follows,  according  to  his  dicti/m,  that  faith  is  the  subject  of  the  false  and 
the  impossible :  a  result  that  even  God  could  not  bring  about,  and  a  state - 


*  Opusc.  XV.,  De  Unxtate  Intellect™,  p.  224,  Vol.  XVI.  The  Saint  shows  his  full  graap  of  Aris- 
totle hikI  l'lato  wlien  in- draws  <»ut  their  point*  <>r'  inwwnl  ami  difference  regarding  their 
theory  of  separate  substances.    They  agree,  he  says,  first  in  the  mode  of  existence;  secondly, 

that  all  separate  suhslaiices  are  whnlh  in,.-  from  matter:  thirdly,  in  their  view  of  Providence. 
They  differ,  lirsi.  in  this:  that  Plato  held  a  separate  order  Of  uni  versals  which  Aristotle 
rejected  :  secondly,  that  I'lato  did  not  limit  the  numhcr  of  Separate  Intellects  to  I  lie  number  Of 
heavenly  motions,  and  t  his  Arisiot  le  did  ;  and,  thirdly.  I'lato  placed  certain  Intermediary  souls 
he  twee  n  those  of  l  he  hen  veils  a  ml  of  men.  which  Aristotle  did  not  dOj  and  therefore  neither  he 
nor  his  follow  crs  make  anv  mention  of  demons.  (See  Optuc  X J  I'. ,  (km.  lit,  p.  196:  Cup.  J  I'., 
p.  187;    Opp.  Onnn.t.    V„l.  A  17., 

t  Here  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Aimdical's  method  o!  reasoning  on  a  deep  philosophical 

?>oint.  Agsinsl  Averroes  be  anye:— "  Bel  ergodioendum  secundum  seutentiara  Aristotelis,  quod 
litellectiim  quod  est  ll  li  tt  in .  est  ipsa  liatilla  rel  quidditas  rei.  D«  rehus  cnini  est  scicntia  natu- 
ralis  et  aha-  scicntia-.  null  de  speotebus  intellect  i-  M  eiiim  intellectual  easel  lion  ipsa  nature 
lapidis  qua-  est  in  lehus.  sed  species  qua-  est  intcllectii.  scqiieietiir  <i  noil  ego  UOO  intelligerem 
rem  qua-  est  lapis,  sed  solum  intent  iolicm  qua-  est  ftbsl  I  acta  a  lapide.  Sed  \  criiiu  est  (plod  lapi- 
ills  natiira.  prout  est  in  stngulM  ihus.  est    inlellecta    in    potcutia:   sed    mtelleeta  in  aetu  per  hoc 

(|uod  species  a  rebus  sensibutbus  mediant  ihus  senaibus  usque  ml  phajitaslam  perveniunt,  e1  per 
virtutein  lntcliectus  agoutis  species  LntelllgibUes  ebstrahuntur,  qme  sunt  in  lutellectu  poasibilL 

H;e  ailteiu  spi  (  i(  s  lion  se  haheut  ad  llltellectuni  possihilem  lit  intcllclla.  sed  sicill  species  qtli- 
bllS  illtellectlis  Intelligil  ;  sicut  etialii  species  qua-  sunt  ill  v  isii  ik.ii  sunt  ipsa  \  isa,  sed  ca  quiluis 
visus  videt  :  nisi  iiiquantum  intellect  us  icllect  it  ur  supra  seineOUl,  quod  in  senSU  accidere  nun 
potest.      Si  ailteiu  llitelliucic  esse!  actio  transit  us   in   evttiioiciu   niatel  iam.  sieul    eomliui  ci  •  I  el 

movere,  sequeretur  quod  iutellij  scundum  nioduui  qnc  nalura  realiter  habet  esse  in 

aiiuptfaribus.  sicut  eombostio  ignis  eel  seenndnm  modus  Combostibilis.     Bed  quia  Lntelligere 

est  actio  in  ipso  intelli'iente  inaneiis.  ut   Aristotelis  (licit    !t   Metaphvsie..  seipiitur  quod  lutelli- 

gere  sit  eeenudum  1 una  lutelligentls,  id  est  secundum  extgentlam  speclel  qua  Intelleetua 

Ultelliglt  Ilac  autcin  eiun  sit  ahstracta  a  principiis  imli\  idiiant  ihus,  mill  icpraseiitat  rem 
secundum  conditiones  individualcs.  sed  secuuduin    iiaturam   imi  \  ci  salcm    tantiim.       Nihil  enim 

prohlbet,  si  aliqua  duo  eoujunguntur  in  re,  qtrin  uniim  eoruaa   repraeentari  possit  etiam  in 

seiisii  sine  altero  :  unde  color  mellis  \  el  pomi  v  idet  ill  a  \  isii  sine  ejus  sapole.  Sic  i^it  ur  intel- 
lect us  iut  elHgit  naturaiu  uni  vcisalcm  pel  ahstract  ioiiem  ah  indi  vid'ualihus  principiis.      Bat 

iwnm  quod  intelligitur  a  me  et  a  tei  sed  alio  Intelligitur  a  me.  et  eHo  a  te,  idest  aha  specie 
IntelUgthOl ;  el  aliud  est  intelltgere  meuu,  el  allud  tunm  ;  et  alius  est  InteUeetna  atena,  et  alius 

tuns.     I'mle  et  Aiislotcles  in  l'i  adicaimiit  is  (licit ,  aliquant  scientiam  ease  stngulavem  quantum 

ad  subjectum.  ut  qmedam  gratumatlca  In  subjeoto  quidem  est  in  anima,  de  subjecto  vera  nullo 

dieitnr.  Inde  et  intellect  us  mens  ipiamlo  intelli^it  se  iutelli^ere.  IntelHgil  queindam  sinuu- 
laicin  actum  :   quando  autcin  intelli^it  IlltelUgere  simpliciter,  lutelligil    illiquid  universale  :    mm 

enim  stngnhurltaa  repugnal  LntelligioUftail,  sed  materlaJitaa.    Dude  cum  sint  aliqua  aingularia 

i laterialia    nihil  lirohihet  hu  jiismodi  sin^ularia  Intelligi.     Bx  hoe  autcin  apparel  quomodo  sit 

eadem  scicntia   in  discipulo.   et   iloetore.       Kst  enim  i-adi  in  quant  uni  ad   rem  scilain.  noli  tameii 

quantum  ad  apeoies  intelngibiles  qnibns  uterqne  liitelligtl       .       .       .      Stent  enim  in  iuflrmo 

est  pi  incipium  natiirale  sanitalis.  cui  medicus  auvilia  suhminist  rat  ad  sauitatcin  perlif  iemlain  ; 
ita  in  disci|»ulo  est  piiiieipium  natiirale  scicntia-,  scilicet  intellectus  ajjens.  ct  prima  principle 
pcrsenota.  doctor  autcin  suhminist  rat  qua-darn  ailiiiinicula.  deduceiido  coiisequciis  e\  priu- 
ei|»iis  per  se  notis  .  .  .  et  sicut  sanitas  in  intirmo  tit  uou  secundum  pot cstatem  incdici 
sed  secundum  faeultatem  natiira-  :  ita  et  scicntia  causatur  in  disclpillo  uou  secundum  virtiilcin 
magistri,  sed  secundum  facultatem  addisceutis."    (Opuse.  XV.,p.tM,  Opp,   omnia.  PW»  Al'l.) 
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inent  which  is  unendurable  to  the  ears  of  the  faithful.  Nor  is'he  wanting  in 
great  temerity  in  presuming  to  dispute  on  mattei-s  which  do  not  appertain  to 
philosophy,  but  are  of  pure  faith — as  that  the  soul  suffei-s  in  the  infernal  fire, 
— and  in  Baying  that  the  teachings  of  the  Doctors  arc  to  h,-  reprobated  on  this 
point.  By  parity  of  reasoning  disputes  could  be  started  about  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  concerning  which  only  a 
stutterer  would  talk.* 

This  therefore,  is  what  we  have  written  towards  the  destruction  of  the  said 
error  :  making  use  not  of  documents  of  faith,  but  of  the  reasonings  and  dicta 
of  phi losophers  themselves.  If  any  one  glorying  in  false  science  wishes  to 
say  anything  against  what  we  have  written,  let  him  talk  neither  in  secret  nor 
before  boys  who  cannot  judge  of  difficult  questions  ;  but  let  him  write,  if  he 
dare  against  this  work,  and  he  will  find  not  only  that  I,  who  am  the  least  of 
all,  but  that  many  others  who  cultivate  truth,  will  confront  his  error  or  expose 
his  ignorance. f 

It  stands  to  reason  that  to  understand  fully  the  weight  and 
accuracy  of  the  Angelical's  reasoning,  the  whole  Opusculwn  must 
be  carefully  studied  as  it  stands. 

Then  besides  this,  there  are  three  interesting  Expositions, 
which,  together  with  his  polemical  tractates,  still  further  pre- 
pared the  Angelical  for  the  great  "  Sum?na  Theologica  ;"  the 
Expositio  in  Librum  Boetii  de  Hebdomadibus^X  the  "Exposi- 
tio in  Librum  Boetii  de  Trinitate"\  and  the  Exposition  of  the 
book  Be  Causi$,"\  all  of  which  display  the  singular  gift  of 
grasping  the  meaning  of  an  author  for  which  he  was  so  especi- 
ally famed.  To  give  an  analysis,  however  short,  of  these  Com- 
mentaries, would  take  up  too  much  space  ;  besides,  it   seems 


*  Take  the  Contra  Gentiles,  and  that  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  energy  with  which 
the  Angelical  combated  the  Eastern  errors;  he  does  not  even  let  the  early  Greek  philosopher* 
escape.    For  example,  aee  Lie.  /..  Cap,  xi.ui..  p.  32.     Anaxagoras  is  replied  t<».  ub,  11 
XL.,  p.  K:  others,  again,  Ub,  /.,  Cap.  XX,  />.  17;  then  the  Arabs.  especialf]  Arerroo*,  are  upset. 

Ub.  II. .  Oap,  LXXXI1L.  p.  122;  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  XXII.,  p.  79—82;  Ub.    II..   LIX..  p.    US 

p.  ll:i— 114;  tlicii  Aristotle  is  brought  to  bear  against  his  own  admirer*.  Ub.  II..  Cap,  l,XI../>. 

115— llti;   Aristotle  taken   out    ot '  tlie  band    of   Averroes,    Ub.    II..  'dp.   LXX.,  p.    121;   Ai 

broughl  to  bear  again,  i.i>>.  n..  cap.  lxxviii.,  p.  199—134;  Avieenna  rented,  Ub,  11. 

l.X\ll'..p.  l.'ti;   Cap.  XLII.,p.  96—97;   Cap.  XXI.,p.19;  Averroes  and  Avimina  answered.  Ub. 
J.,  Cap.  L.,  p.  36,  Cap.  LXIII..  p.  44:  Alga**]  and    Averroes   answered.    Ub.    II..    Cap.   CXXIX, 

i  1 1  \.   i  xxxi..  p.  134— 138*gg. .-  avempaoe  rented.  Ub.  U.,  lxxil.  m,  tiff,    Bometimea  the** 

are    made    witn*****    to    truth,    tor  instance.   ATeRO**,    Li':   L,  Cap.  XIII..  p.  12.  and  0**>    EX. 

;>.  17;  Avieenna  Ub.  I..  Cap.  LX,  p.  t:.;  cap.  xi.lil..  p.  63,  whilst  Paatheiwn  la  bit  at,  Ub.Z 
r/.,  /,.  11—33,  and  Alexander  answered,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXIL,  p.  llti— 117. 

t  Opusc.  XV.,  De  Unitate  Mattes***,  p.  224.  VbX  X  17. 

t  In  Librum  Boetii  de  H*idMiadft*)l  Wmvtltta,  Omm.  LXIL.  Lett  V..p.  339—348;  Vol  A"  17/. 
"  Thomas  eikliirt  den  Ausdruek  :  '  de  hebdomadihus.'  als  jjleiehbedentend  mit  :  "  de  editioni- 
bus  :  quia  in  QlSMO  behdOSOada  idem  est  lie  edeie'  (Thomas  las  in  seinem  corrumiiirteii  Text*  : 
1  cedomadileus,'  und  moebte  bieliei  an  das  jjrieehisehe  BKOtOtMU  denken).  Wie  er  das  '  edi  re" 
ret  Maud,  erklart  eine  anderc  Aeussernni;  :   Solitus  erat    sibi    eommentari    i.   e.    componcie    vel 

exoogitaro  quaadam  hebdomad—  L  e.  edition**  *eu  ooucepttoue*1      .       .       .       Der  Anioss  zur 

hung  dieses  Auaaug**  ans  den  llebdoniadeii  |*|  naeb  Tbomas'  Angabe  die  Hitte  de* 
romischeii  Piaconus  Jobannes.  Boethius  imitbte  cinige  Seheinwideispriiche  aurloseii.  tlie  in 
seiueii  ■  Kditionibus' sich  fiuiden."  (Werner,  Der  hediar  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Eratrr  Band,  Viertes 
Oapitti,  p.  wx) 

$  In  COrWM  B*cMtd«  7  Mo,  '>/■»*-.  LXIII..  Qua>ationea  VI.,  p.  349—396;   Vol  XVII. 

Tin-  method  followed  is  tb.it  of  the  "  ',  teh  Quattho  is  divided  Into  tour 

articles.       For   instance,   the    tiist    QlHMH*,    "  I >>     lnrinoriim    Coy>titi<nn\"    Art.    I. — rtmin    mens 

huniana  adeognitionemTeritatiaindigeatBOT*  llraatretton*  dirtnai  raeia;  Art.  II — Utrnm 
human*  poaa it  ad  i>ei  ootitiam  perrenir*  \  Art.  ///.— rtrnm  Dena  sit  priraum  qnod  a  meat* 

noseitiir;   Art.    TV.— rtrnm   ad   Diviiue   Trinitatis   OOgnitiouem   mens   human*    jht    Data] 
rationem  perteDlr*  sufflciat. 

||  De  Causis,  Liber  Uninu.  De  primia  eauaia  rerun*  in  tripUci  ordine  conatitutis,  earumque  ad 
invicem  distinction*  et  dependentia  ;  Lectionea  XXX II..  p.  717-7NI ;    Vol.  XXI. 
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hardly  called  for,  since  sufficient  has  already  been  done  to  sug- 
gest the  labours  and  method  of  the  Angelical  in  theological  and 
philosophical  disquisition. 

There  are  many  other  Opuscula  attributed  to  the  Saint,  but 
being  of  uncertain  authenticity,  they  shall  be  mentioned  in 
another  place  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  him  to  be  a  pro- 
found philosopher  and  an  incomparable  theologian.  Of  his 
writings  as  a  politician,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  ;  but  it 
would  be  an  oversight  to  forget  his  merits  as  a  framer  of  holy 
Liturgy  and  as  a  Christian  poet.  His  great  gifts  manifested 
themselves  in  the  composition  of  the  office  and  mass  for  the 
solemn  feast  of  Corpus  Christi*  It  is  said  that  Pope  Urban  IV. 
gave  instructions  to  S.  Bonaventure,  as  well  as  to  S.  Thomas,  to 
construct  the  office  ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  Angelical 
was  arranging  the  Vespers  for  the  Feast,  S.  Bonaventure  called 
upon  him,  and  during  conversation  took  up  and  read  that  beau- 
tiful antiphon  for  the  Magnificat,  beginning  with  the  words,"  0 
Sacrum  Conx>imuml"\  80  overcome  was  he  by  its  depth  and 
sweetness,  that  he  returned  home,  and  cast  into  the  flames  as 
useless  the  work  which  he  himself  had  been  preparing. 

And,  indeed,  how  could  the  composition  of  the  Angelical  be 
surpassed  ?  What  office  of  the  Church,  used  during  the  great 
festivals,  is  more  touching,  more  soul-expanding,  more  full  of 
unction  than  that  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Domini  i%    See  how  the 


*  "Essendo  dunque  si  divoio  del  santissimo  Sacramento  dell'nltare,  ineritainente  gli  fu  e  da 
Dio  com-ediito  ri  profondamente  seriverne.  ed  m^iunto  daUrbano  Papa  IV.  di  met  ten-  in  MMttO 
la  Messa  e  l'Oftieio  per  la  solennita  del  Cor  mis  Domini,  da  lni   eon  [spirlto   rerameute  eelectfl 

eompilato  con  griiinni,  ant  i tone .  iesponsorij,  versetti,  let  t  ion i,  e   la  teqaeutia,  Che  G e  appro- 

priati  alia  delta  sollennila.  servono  pel  MM,  e  per  l'ottava,  DO*  quali  s  aminira  1'artilitio, 
i'altey.za  de'  eoneetti.  I'ordine.  larinoiiia.  t  la  di  vol  ione  :  sirhe  OOU  tnlli  uli  altri  divini  olliei.j 
intin  bote  niessi  in  online  dagU  antielii  padri  pno  stale  a  [mragfTllfi  Onde  ila  BiStO  1'apa  IV.  da 
Santo  Antonino,  e  da  chiunipie  DC  pailo.  In  I  ragWM  eomnieiidato."  (FrlgeiiO,  FU$  >H  S 
Tomaao  d'  Aquino.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II.,  n,  5,  />.  A.) 

\  Ad  Minnnfi.it.  .tiiti/ih.  ■■  0  Meitim  <on\  ivinni  !  in  quo  Christus  siimitiir,  reeolitur  inem- 
oriapassionis  ejus,  mens  impletur  gratia,  el  lutiira-  gloria  BObU  piCBOa  dalnr.  Alleluja.  A 1 1 « •  - 
luja."      Then    lor  tin-    Kii-i    Peepers;        <>   <|iiam    snavis    est.    Domtltfl   spiritns   tuns!    qnl    ut 

duleedinem  tnam  in  flltoe  demoastrarea,  pane  BoaTiaaiBio  da  bobIo  prantlio,  ecnrientM  replem 

bonis,  lastidiosMs  divites  diniitlis  inancs."  Tins  is  the  Prayer  :— "  Kens  qui  DObU  mb  Mora* 
niento  inirahili  passinuis  tna-  iiiemoriain    relinuisti.    trihue    qnjMUMM   Ita   nos  COIpOria  el    Sau- 

araioi*  toi  aaera  myateria  venerari,  nt  redemptions  tna-  Cruet  urn   in  nobis  inciter  sentiamna, 
yui  vivis.  fee."    Then  the  Hymns  ere  "  Pan  pi  Lingua,"  "  Sacri*  8olcmniit,"  "  Verbum  8upernum," 
and  "  Lauda  si,,,,.       (gee  Opmte.  >'.    OMettm  de  Festo  Corporis  Chrtiti  ad  mtmdatvm  1  kuv.ni  PATM 
IV.  dictum  FHtwm  butUuenti*, p. S33— KM j   Vol.  XV.) 
$  Take  the  hymu  "  Verbum  Atawnaaai  proMiiu*'  :— 

"The  Word,  deeoeudina  from  abore. 
Tboaca  with  the  Father  still  en  high, 

Went  forth  upon  His  work  Of  love. 
And  soon  to  life's  last  e\  a  drew  nigh. 

He  shortly  to  a  death  accurs'd 

By  a  diseiple  shall  he  given  ; 
But',  to  his  twelve  diseiples.  first 

He  give*  Himself,  the  Bread  from  Heaven. 

Himself  in  either  kind  He  gave; 

He  gave  his  Flesh.  He  «;ivc  his  Blood; 
Of  flesh  and  blood  all  men  are  made  ; 

And  He  of  man  would  he  the  Food. 

At  birth  our  brother  He  beeutne  | 

At  board.  Himself  aw  food  He  gives  ; 
To  ransom  us  He  died  in  shame  ; 

As  our  reward,  in  bliss  He  lives." 

Caswall's  Lyra  Catholica,p.  114—115. 
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Saint  culls  from  the  sweet  psalms  of  David,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Old  Law,  types  and  figures  of  the  New  ;  see  how 
his  large  heart,  and  his  deep  affections  flow,  with  the  over- 
whelming  force  of  some  majestic  river,  into  those  hymns  which 
form  the  household  words  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Place!  The  "  Pange  Ligua"  and  "  Sacris 
Solemnis"  so  exquisitely  theological,  so  tenderly  affective,  so 
reverently  adoring,  so  expressive  of  every  want  and  aspiration 
of  the  human  heart — where  are  two  hymns  so  touching,  so  poeti- 
cal, so  angelical  as  they  ?  What  writer  has  so  fixed  his  name 
in  every  Sanctury,  or  has  made  ten  thousand  churches  ring  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  such  an  ever-repeated,  never-omitted 
anthem  of  joy  and  praise  ?  He  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  and  drunk  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  whose  conversation 
was  with  the  Saints  of  God,  had  learnt,  as  no  other,  how  to 
throw  into  human  words  an  angel's  song.  He,  the  champion  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  poured 
out  his  numbers  in  a  poet's  prayer.  Whether  it  be  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  the  "  Tantum  Ergo"*  the  tender  and  strong 
love  of  the  "  0  Salutaris"}  or  the  jubilant  "  Lauda  Sion"  it 
matters  not ;  the  Angelical  was  master  of  every  note  of  joy, 
adoration,  and  thanksgiving  which  could  be  breathed  from  the 
human  soul  fired  with  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  stamp  the  impress  of  his  own  spirit  on  the  treasures  of 
his  genius.  It  was  his  intense  energy  of  devotion,  and  spotless- 
ness  of  purity,  which  made  him  throw  into  divine  song  the 
deepest  feelings  of  humanity  ;  for  he  summed  up  in  himself  all 
that  is  purest  and  tenderest,  all  that  is  most  noble  in  the  hearts 
of  the  redeemed. 
Take  a  specimen  of  the  "  Lauda  Sion  "; — 

"  Lo  !  upon  the  Altar  lies, 
Hidden  deep  from  human  eyes, 
Bread  of  Angela  from  the  skies, 
Made  the  food  of  mortal  man  : 

*  '*  Tantum  Ergo  "  ;— 

"  Down  in  adoration  falling, 
Lol  tin-  snored  Hoel  ire  hail: 
Lo!  <>'<  r  eneienl  forma  deporting, 

Nearer  i  ites  "i  graos  prevail  ■. 
Faith,  for  all  defect*  supply  lug, 
Where  tin  -  fail. 

To  tin-  everlasting  Pathei 

—{Loc.  CiL.p.  112.) 
t  "  0  Salutarie  Hostia"  :— 

"  O  loving  victim  !  opening  w  iil<- 
The  gote  <>t  HeeVn  t<>  ssen  below ! 
Our  foes  press  on  from  everj  sides — 
Tliim-  aid  supply,  1 1 1 >  strength  iwstow. 

Immortal  Godhead.  One  in  Tw 
nit  as  endless  length  <>i  • 

In  mil  true  native  land,  with  tl 

-Ln:  Oil,  p.  US-116.) 
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Children's  meat  to  dogs  denied  ; 
In  old  types  foresignified  ; 
In  the  manna  Heav'n-supplied, 
Isaac  and  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

Jesu !  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  ! 
Thou  thy  flock  in  safety  keep. 
Living  Bread !  thy  life  supply ; 
Strengthen  us,  or  else  we  die  ; 

Fill  us  with  celestial  grace : 
Thou  who  feedest  us  below ! 
Source  of  all  we  have  or  know  ! 
Grant  that  with  thy  Saints  above, 
Sitting  at  the  feast  of  love, 

"We  may  see  Thee  face  to  face."* 

How  full  of  large,  free,  tender  adoration  was  the  heart  of  the 
Angelical,  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  studying  in  its  integ- 
rity the  office  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 


*  See  Lyra  Catholica,  by  Edward  Caswall,  M. A.,  p.  240 ;  Loudon,  1840.    The  poem  begins  thus : 

I. 
"  Sion,  lift  thy  voice,  and  sine; 
Praise  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Kinj;: 

Pnii.se  with  hymns  thy  Shepherd  true: 
Strive  thy  Itest  to  praise  Him  well; 
Yet  doth  He  all  praise  exeel : 
|  None  can  ever  reach  His  due. 

II. 

See  to-day  before  us  laid 

The  living  aud  life-giving  Bread  t 

Theme  for  praise  and  joy  profound! 
The  same  which  at  the  sacred  board 
Was  by  our  Incarnate  Lord 

Giv'n  to  His  Apostles  round. 


III. 
I,et  the  praise  be  loud  and  high; 
Sweet  and  tranquil  he  the  joy 

Kelt  today  in  every  breast; 
On  this  festival  divine, 
Whieh  records  the  origin 

Of  the  glorious  Eucharist. 

IV. 
On  this  Table  of  the  King, 
Our  new  Paschal  otTciing 

Brings  to  end  the  olden  rite; 
lit  if.  tor  empty  shadows  fled, 
Is  reality  instead  •. 

Here  instead  of  darkness,  light." 

-fp.  236-237.) 


CHAPTER    X. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    FAITH. 


PART    II. 

It  will  now  naturally  be  asked  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  world  during  the  time  that  the 
Angelical  was  penning  his  treatises,  delivering  his  lectures,  and 
writing  his  poems. 

By  the  death  of  our  Saint's  friend  and  patron,  Urban  IV.,  at 
Perugia  (1264),  the  Church  lost  an  able  and  accomplished  Pope. 
Like  many  men  of  great  energy  and  exceptional  gifts,  he  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  dignities  attainable  in  the 
Church.  He  started  life  in  a  tailor's  shop,  then  received  the 
tonsure,  and  having  become  in  turn  archdeacon,  bishop,  legate, 
and  cardinal,  was  chosen  Pope  by  eight  of  the  nine  cardinals  at 
Viterbo,  on  account  of  his  high  character  for  saintliness  and 
wisdom.* 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  vigour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  Alexander  IV.,  his  predecessor,  with  respect 
to  Manfred,  the  turbulent  king  of  Italy,  and  of  how  he  declared 
a  crusade  against  him  on  account  of  his  outrages  on  the  Chord) 
and  his  oppression  of  the  people,  would  take  up  too  much  room. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  Guy,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Robert, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  overset  Manfred  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  Lombardy ;  but  Manfred,  with  his  noted  elasticity, 
speedily  recovered  himself,  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies, pushed  his  successes  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  lay  sieg»>  to 
Rome.     Urban  took  refuge  in  Orvieto,  and  shortly  afterwards 

*  "  Ce  pape  flit  !«•  pninier  qui  .•xpiima  It  nium-to  *1«-  son  noin.  II  signait  Urbain  pape  IV. 
OB  pretend  <|n'il  exist.'  inn-  hull.-  dfl  lVlam-  si«ii«-«'  Ptlagius  PP.  II.  .  ii>  «l 'iiuteura 

regerdenl  oettfl  holla  oomien  apoerj  phe.    Urban  bnibI  !>•  H  Oetobn 

I'Kgllflfl  trots  ans  im   mois  <t   i|ii;ii  i  .•  join  s.     CYtait    nil    lioiniiu-    il'iin    I  prodeofc     11 

a\.ut    1.'  HNI  reinpli   dfl  flMBOUfle,  »!*•  maiisiu-tinlr.  dfl  BdndrOStte,  >  t    dfl  MOOOOOp  <l'auU. 
t us  00*00.  pOOTOH  upprlrr  vraimriit  ran  dfl  lui  nut-  FWyfliaM  del  Pin*,  »-t  soixatiteet 

DDfl  kettrea  »ii  reapireoj  la  sageaae  et  la  bOBttV     (Artaud  tit    Moutur.  //  stoirt  des 
Pontiffs  Rotnains,  Time  III.,  p.  15;  Paris,  1851.) 
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died  at  Perugia.*  Prudence,  meekness,  and  generosity,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  love  of  literature  and  learning,  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  this  venerable  Pontiff.  He  gov- 
erned the  Church  three  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  a  successor  was  chosen.  The 
cardinals  assembled  at  Viterbo  met  at  length  in  conclave,  and 
elected  Guy  Foulquois,  cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina,  successor  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  Guy,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  Frenchman  ; 
he  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Saint-Gil les,  on  the  Rhone. 
He  had  many  high  qualities  and  a  wide  experience  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  had  been  successively  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
secretary,  a  husband,  a  father  of  a  family,  a  widower,  a  canon, 
an  archdeacon,  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  and,  finally,  he  was  nomi- 
nated Pope.f  He  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Urban 
IV.,  under  the  title  of  Santa  Sabina,  in  recognition  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Apostolic 
Legate  at  the  English  Court. 

Guy  was  absent  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  when  the  sacred  college 
met  in  cone-lave  at  Viterbo,  and  it  was  at  Boulogne  that  he  first 
heard  the  astounding  intelligence  that  he  had  been  canonically 
chosen  to  succeed  to  the  tiara.J  It  is  said  that  the  condition  of 
Italy  at  this  period  was  so  insecure  for  prelates,  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  Manfred,  that  Guy  was  constrained,  in  passing 
through  Italy,  to  dress  himself  as  a  mendicant  friar  ;  and  that 
in  this  disguise  he  appeared  at  Viterbo,  and  implored  the  sacred 
college  upon  his  bended  knees,  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  to 
free  him  from  the  terrible  burden  they  wished  to  place  upon 
him.  But  his  entreaties  were  of  no  practical  avail.  The  cardi- 
nals persisted  in  their  choice,  private  feeling  had  to  give  way 


*  It  was  at  Orvieto,  and  at  thin  period,  tliat  Pope  I'rhan  IV.  instituted  tin-  trust  of  Corpus 
iMimini.  lor  which  the  Angelical  wrote  the  ulliee.  M  has  been  said  already.  "  Rrfujtic  a  Orvieto, 
le  pape  institua  la  fete  dll  Saint  Sacreniciit,  qu'i]  cehbra  pour  la  |>i  emiei  e  foil  le  jtiuli  d'apres 
l'octave  (lc  la  Pentccoto.  «•  it  tM4  II  lit  composer  1'olltce  de  cette  tele  pal  saint  Thomas  i|'.\i|  ilili, 
aloi'8  protessenr  (le  philosophic  a  Orvieto;  e'est  le  iiiemc  oltlcc  i|lle  nous  leeitons  encore. 
„Mais  le  pape  I'rbain  elant  molt  ;i  Perugia,  la  celebration  (le  ceite  solcnnite  tut  interrompiie 
pendant  plus  de  (|!iarante  ans  ;  idle  avail  etc  ordonnee  des  lannce  12tli.  par  Robert  de  Torolc, 
c.vcquc  dc  hie-c,  a  lucea-aon  des  revelations  qu'une  mmiiIc  religleUM  hospitaliere.  nominee 
Julienne,  avail  cues  wax  eei  objeta."  (Artaud  de  Moutor,  Histoire  des  Souveruins  /■ 
HiiiiiniitH,  Tome  III.,  p.  14.) 

t  "Clement  IV.,  appelle  anparavant  Out  Kouli|uoi8,  apparteuait  a  inio  famille  noble  do 

nt-tiilles,  BUT  lc.  Rhone.     On  rcmaripicra  ici  (pie  e'est  un  Kraneais  qui  micccdc  a  un   Ki  aneais. 

Guy  fut  SUCCessiveinent  militairi  .  juris,  ( m suite,  secretaire  de  Louis  IX..  marie,  pere  de  laindle 


Saint -Oilles,  .sur  lc.  Rhone.  On  reiiianpicra  in  (pie  e'est  un  Kraneais  qui  succedc  k  un  Kraneais. 
Gny  fut  SUCCessiveinent  niilitair*  ,  juriscoiiHiilte.  secretaire  de  Louis  IX..  marie,  pere  de  lamillc, 
veuf,  prelre.  chanoine,  archidiaere,  cveqiie,  cardinal,  et  pape.  Quelquei  auleurs  preleiident 
(pie  Guy  fut  aussi  chartrenx  :  niais  il  paruit  qu'ila  out  OOOfondu  le  Dll  a\ee  le  pere,  <i ui,  en 
ctlct,  cntra  dans  l'ordre  de  , Saint-Bruno."  lArtaud  de  Montor,  Historic  des  Suuverains  I'ontijis 
lit/mains,  Tome  III.,  p.  18.) 

%  "  Un  Kraneais,  un  LaiiKUcdocicn.  <Jui  Kuleodi,  cardinal c\  Aqtte  ie  Sabine,  Tun  des  inein- 
bres  les  plus  (list  indues  dll  sacle  college,  elivove  comiiie  \6g»X  ell  Anejeterrc  pour  ainelicr  nil 
acconiniodcinent  cntre  le  roi  et  les  harons    revoltes,    apprend   a    Boulogne  ■OUT- MOT   (pie  Ich  sull- 

refcee de eee oollefuea rennie e Pe'rouee, Tappellent  m  none  pontifical!    il  eeeoorl  en  italic  ct 

sc  rend  a  Peroii.se,  de^uise  en  t'rere  inendianl  pour  echapper  au\  emhuehes  de  .Mainfioi.  tOU* 
.lours  cu  u'uerre  avec  l'Kjilisc  roiuainc.  II  vicnl  Be  )>laiii(lre  de  eel  hoiincur  iin]ircvii,  et  1 1  nt •  r 
tons  les  elVort>  po  lr  s'y  sousl  rairc  ;  inais,  lit  ses  prior—  ni  scs  larines  M  peiivent  airetcrla 
justice,  d'une  cleeib.n  a  hopielle  il  avait  4M  d'ailleurs  si  complcteriieiit  elrani;er;  il  est  tone 
d'accepter,  le  5  fevrier  1265;  et  le  22  du  nit'ine  niois.  premier  diinanchc  du  oereme,  il  eel  OOSr 
ronne.  sous  le  noui  de  Clement  IV."'  (Bareille.  Histoire  de  Saint  Tfiomas  iC  Aquin,  Chap.  XX  1 1 1.. 
p.  274—215.) 
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to  public  good,  and  Guy  was  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
enthroned  and  crowned  (1265)  under  the  title  of  Clement  IV.* 

Having  been  forced  against  his  will  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  government,  he  was  determined  that  his  relations  should  not 
feed  and  nourish  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  Church. f  He 
wrote  thus  to  his  nephew,  Peter  the  Fat:  "  We  wish  neither 
you  nor  your  brother,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  family,  to 
conic  to  us  without  our  express  command;  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  disappointed  in  your  expectations,  and  will  be  sent 
home  again  in  confusion."^ 

But  if  the  new  pope  was  severe  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  full  of  tenderness  towards  men  who,  by  their 
talents  and  labours,  had  deserved  well  of  the  Holy  See.fy  His 
keen  intelligence,  which  had  been  practised  in  so  many  vari"<l 
experiences,  found  little  difficulty  in  discovering  where  merit 
lay,  or  in  hitting  upon  methods  of  rewarding  it.  If  his  first  act 
was  to  calm  the  rising  ambition  of  his  relatives,  his  second  may 
be  said  to  have  been  to  fix  his  eye  upon  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools,  whom  he  determined  to  raise  to  some  conspicuous 
ecclesiastical  position.  If  8.  Thomas  lost  a  friend  in  Urban,  he 
found  a  warm  admirer  in  Urban's  successor.!  Indeed  the  Pope 
and  the  great  theologian  were  by  no  means  strangers  ;  Clement, 
w  hen  a  simple  priest,  had  looked  upon  that  quiet,  marvellous 
Dominican  with  wonder  and  delight.  He  had  marked  the 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  success  of  his  career,  and  had  been 
struck  by  his  retiring  modesty,  his  severe  simplicity,  his  gentle- 
ness of  life,   and   the  spotless   candour  of  his  character.     It 


*  "  Novaes  ne  pent  se  lasser  d'admirer  Clement  IV.  :  '  II  fut,'  dit  eel  histories,  '  predicateur 
eloquent,  Juriaoonsaltc  eotwomme.1      Dnrand  l'appelle  lumiere  du  droit,  illuatre  en  penitence,  m 

prurr.  en  ■;■!'■  'i/Hist'ili'/to  ,  ru  MMlMtfe,  m  mmii '-res  telles  que  pitta  il  «*  elevait  en  liiyiiite.  phis  il  jtoria- 

taimt&t,    il  a'operS) jeiaaie ■one sou  regse  one  wvam  oheee  gn*e, qu'eupoakVMil  lln'eut 

eonsuite  le  sacr6  college.    Novaes  lone  eneom  Pnorreui  <!<•  <•••  put  pom  it-  nepotisme,  t'mt  rut 
grand  en  ce  pontife  U  tie  son  propre  tang."    (Artaud  de  Montor,  Hirtoirea  du  Sourerains 

Pontifea  liomuiux.  Ibm  ///..  /».  '..':!. 

\  See  Touron.  CiV  ,h-  S.  Thoma*  cT Aqum,  Liv.  TIL,  Chap.  I.,  p.  200. 

tQuelquea  papea  JuaqufM  vfani  peut-etre  dm  asses  reprisae*  rasrtUlusj  <ie  laps  famille: 

duite  lout  opposes  de  Clement  IV.,  ■  fait  Padmiratlon  da  la  posterite.    il  ne  permit 

pea  que  sea  parenta  venlaeenl  auprea  d«  lai,  el  tear  defendil  touts  recommendation,    II  eoulut 

qu.  >a  ni.  <  .•  tin  mail, .  a  mi  simple  chevalier,  el  il  ne  promli  que  la  plus  nodiqne  eomsae  pout 
aa  dot    il  ne  ee  nostra  paa  plua  lavorehlemenl  dispose*  pom-  l*eta>blisseinenl  dea 

an  il  man  enea  pendanl  son  roarlage:  auaai  embraaaerent-ellea  la  ris  religieuae  daua  labliave 
kiut-8auvenr.de   Eflmes."    (Artaud  ds   Mentor.    Histoire  dea  Oouveraina  tontifea  Itomanu, 
Tome  1H.,  / 

$  Do  I'in.  apoakteg  of  the  humble  axpreaato—  tins  Pop.-  made  use  of  wbea  writing  to  Ma 

mends,  aaya:— "Ileeril  toutea  oea  el  barge  qn'on  n'en  parlera  poiut : 

.  eel  pourquol  il  lm  auurque  qu'U  oe  ae  aeri  point  de  Hulle.  aaala  le  PAnaeaai  du  Peacheur,  doul 

■  iv.  nt  quaud  lla  ecrtvent  Becretement  a  dea  partiouliera  de  leura  aiuia:  ee  qui  fait 

.<■  cett*  Lettre  n'est  point  Peffel  d'nne  value  ostentation  d' hum  i  lite;  mats  qm 

v.-ntahl.'s  -.niim.-nt.s.-    (I'ui'n  flemnifu  JTiHWjw  .  rm  il.  Ml 

||  "On  voit  par-la  ile  ., mis  veti\  Clement  IV.  reganloit  son  elevation;  quel  .loj;  son  imp.is 
pour  lea  grandeurs  de  ce  moude,  el  son  detaehemenl  de  toutea  lea  personnel!  qui  lui  etoieut 
nniea  par  lea  liens  duasug.    On  le  lone  oepeutj  me  le  merit* 

paiti.Miii.i-.imnt  oenx  qui  travailloienl  pour  Putfllte.  el  l'6diflcation  <■■ 
I  nomas    ,1  Aqnin,  I<  talena,  qu'U  lni  conuotssoit,  le  lui  avoienl  rendu  si  i 

premieres  atteutioiiR.  lorsqu'ilae  rit  aur  la  Cbaired     •  s  de  sa 

•' '■«'•  •''   «»«•  l'«  i"'lre  ipielque   part  a  la  solli.itu.l.    past 

&  Thomaa  tfAquin,  Liv.  III.,  c/mp.  ;..  ;..  ML) 
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appeared  to  Pope  Clement  that  such  a  man  as  this  would  render 
distinguished  service  to  religion,  were  he  raised  from  the  lowly- 
estate  of  a  simple  friar,  and  placed  in  an  elevated  position  in 
the  Church.  He  not  only  felt  urged  to  reward  S.  Thomas,  but 
also  to  benefit  mankind.* 

He  caused  a  Bull  or  Brief  to  be  drawn  out,  conferring  upon 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples  ;  and  the 
revenue  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Peter  ad  aram — so  called  from 
the  legend  that  S.  Peter  said  mass  there  before  entering  into  the 
Eternal  City, — was  also  made  over  to  him,  that  he  might  not 
want  for  means  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

This  formal  document  was  in  due  course  presented  to  the 
Saint,  and  when  he  understood  its  contents  he  was  thrown  into 
the  profoundest  melancholy.  Neither  prayers  nor  threats  could 
induce  him  to  accept  the  responsibility.  The  Bull  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  S.  Thomas  was  left  in  peace  during  the  rest  of 
his  career,  and  allowed  to  prosecute  that  one  great  object  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  his  entire  intellect. 

He  felt  indeed  that  he  was  not  made  for  the  active  strifes  of 
ecclesiastical  politics ;  he  knew  that  his  tastes  and  talents  lay 
in  another  sphere.  He  was  not  a  Basil  or  a  Chrysostom,  an 
Ambrose  or  a  Gregory  the  Great.  His  vocation  from  the  first 
had  been  in  the  World  Unseen,  and  now  he  was  about  ripe  for 
realising  the  one  great  hope  for  which  he  had  lived  his  life. 
Had  he  consented  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  in  all 
human  probability  the  "  JSujnma  Theologica  "  would  never  have 
been  written.f 

The  huge  labour  of  preparation  for  this  master-work  had  now 
been  accomplished.  The  Saint's  intellect  had  been  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  classic  Fathers  of  theology. 
He  was  master  of  the  Church's  past,  and  had  grasped  the  whole 
dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  greatest  intellects  which 


See  Bareille,  Histoire  <lr  Saint  Thomas  cFAquin,  Chapter.  XXIII.,  p.  275;   Werner,  Dtrhttttft 


Bulla 
ipleeopatum  NVopolitaneneem,  cum  addltioue 
reddituum  monaster!!  B.  Petri  ad  Aram,  dignitatem  eeelpere  uoluit,  ei  quod  Bnmmna  Pontiffs 
uterine  bob  promorerel  ran  ad  alia,  ■uppflciter  exoravit  o  felix  Doctor,  oontemptor  mbouII  ! 
o  ainutor  »oii;  qui  fecit  quod  doeuit;  qui  sic  terrene  deepioeret,  quasi  pignua  baberei 
possessions  codestium,  qu;c  .s]>crarct."    ( Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  43,  p.  WIL) 

t  Werner  give*  a  reason  wliich  nia.v  have  moved  I'ope  Clement  to  oiler  the  1 1 nnllfflllWI III  to 
the  Angelical:— •' Vielleicht  auch  deshalb.  nm  deni  ffrMtoben  Ilanse  Aquino  etnigeu  Krs.it/,  /.it 
bieten  tnr  die  >chweren  Opter,  die  cs  in  jenen  st  iirinisclien  Zeitcn  seit  einer  Ri-ihc  VOll  .lalnen 
HcmerTreiie   Sjegen  die    Kirche    und  dcrcu   <  ll.ci  haupt   -elnacht    I,;. tie.      Vet -cblich     hat  TbOTOai 

ant  das  Instandigste,  daea  ec  seiner  Zelk  and  seiuen  Btudlen  aiebi  entrtssen,  and  eelnen  Behul- 
tern  keine  i.ast   aufgebtirdel  werden  mdge,  unter  deren  Bcbwere  er  su  erllegen   (urebte.    <'ie- 

m. ins    hollte    den  Widerstaml    der    tronimen    Demnth    endlich  doeh    /,n   bestegen.   nnd    liens  .lie 

verleinungsbulle  aiisfortigen.  Br  rersetst*  aberbiedurob  seineu  belligeu  Preuna  in  cine  solche 
BestnrRung,  -lass  er,  ana  Pureht,  Ibm  ein  ernatliebes  Wehe  susufngen,  aua  etgenem  Aotrieb  die 
Bulle  wieder  lurfkoknabm,  nnd  den  7erleibnngaae1  irrittrte,  tnr  groesen  Preude  dea  In  seineu 

inneiHten  (ieliihlen  bedringt  geweseaea  Thotnaa."  (Der  heiliyr  Thoma*  von  A<i,nn„,  ft  It*  Band* 
Fun/lea  Capitel,  p.  518.) 
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had  been  raised  Qp  to  expand  and  defend  her  doctrine.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  Special  gift  of  each  columnal  Father  ;  he 
knew  where  each  was  strong,  where  they  diverged  ;  he  could 
contemplate  them  apart  and  in  relation  ;  he  saw  them  as  many, 
and  yet  as  one.*  He  had  written  on  them  and  quoted  them, as 
well  as  read  them  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  many  independent 
works  and  tractates,  lie  liad  made  their  sayings  as  familiar  to 
himself  as  household  words.  He  had  thrown  off  an  hundred 
sketches,  drafts,  cartoni,  imbozzi,  he  had  practised  carefully  and 
long,  before  he  ventured  to  set  himself  to  the  grand  construction 
of  his  life. 

The  same  maybe  said  of  his  mastery  of  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  he  knew  by  heart,  and  read  by  the  light  of  the  most  bril- 
liant minds  which  have  ever  illuminated  the  Ecclesia  Docta. 
lie  fathomed  every  cavern  in  which  a  single,  gem  of  traditional  v 
truth  could  lie  concealed,  and  grasped  the  whole  scibile  of  the 
Catholic  Christian  faith. f 

Again,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  intense  labours  upon  the 
text  of  Aristotle?  Why  such  wearisome  commenting  on  so 
many  of  his  works,  on  his  metaphysics,  politics,  physics,  ethics  ; 
why  did  the  Saint  think  it  necessary  to  steep  his  pu^e  mind  so 
deep,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  that  sea  of  pagan 
thought,  save  that  he  had  some  great  end  in  view  adequate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  brain-work  which  he  so  freely  exercised  ? 
If  his  study  was  thorough  in  tradition  and  in  Scripture,  no  less 
was  it  so,  even  more  if  possible,  in  the  order  of  human  reason.^: 
He  took  possession  of  the  firm  frame- work  set  up  by  Aristotle, 
hammered  it  into  shape  where  it  was  required,  changed  its  form 
in  places,  cut  out  all  unfitting  matter — all  being  done  carefully 
and  tenderly, — and  then  threw  the  moral  and  dogma  of  religion 


-  Then  besides  his  mastery  of  the  Fathers,  his  natural  and  supernatural  uit'ts  made  him 
unapproachable  as  a  theologian:—"  Ne  dubbio  giammai  gU  naoque,  ohe  da  lui  aoTolto  uou 
godendo  Inaieme  si  prodigioea  memoria,  ohe  mai  aempre  Ineaaa  tenaoemente  si  fermo  old, 
oh' ana  sol  rolta  antrato  n  foaac :  aervendoglJ  appunta  come  una  viva  bibliotbeca  ;  dl  sorte  che 
bene  tpeaao  dl  tie  e  qnattro  oopiatori  In  an  medeeimo  tempo  si  valeva.  a'qnalL  (acrivendo  egli 
paiimente,)  inalememente  dettava  materle,  tanto  fra  ili  lore  disparate  e  profonde,  quanto  apai  m 
ne'inoi  gran  rolnmi  hoggi  si  Leggono;  e  con  si  t'atta  oelerita,  one  mentre  on  dl  quegll  era  nello 
aerivere  oeeupato,  egli  ad  altri  oUveraamentc  dettava;  naaendo  egli  e  aotittore  aenaa  rlpoao,  e 

utio  dettatore."     (FrigerlO,  Idb.  /.,  '  'up.   17.,  iu  5.  p.  27.) 
t  The  Talis  Cniversity  has   spoken  clearly    enough  :— •'  Tutte    Tuniversita  delli  stud:; 
rali  dalla  verita  eonstrette  hanno  inalzato  a   i   Cieli  ipiest'  Angelica    dottrina.  ed  in  particolaic 

Tuniversita  dl  Parigl,  quale  dope  di  haver  preconuato  Infinite  lodi  dice:  'Cupientea  igitur 

glorioaum  Denm  in  Sanctis  snia  apnd  Bdelium  devoti -m  in  terris  glorioaiaa  exaftari,  ae 

tiaainue  Matria  nostra-  Bcoleaiai  deaiderautea  veatbjia  aaneta  Lmitari.  et  beatum  Thoruaiu 
glorioanm  folieiter  iu  ooalia  regnantem  apnd  terrigenaa  devotiua,  et  oelebriua  honorarl: 
pneaertim  cum  ftterit  universalis  Bccleaiaa  lumen  profulgidara,genima  radians  Clericornm: 
tons  Doctornm,  oniTcraitatia  aoatne  Parlaienaia  •pecnlum  clariaaunum:  candelabrum  inaigne, 
ao  luceiis.  per  qnod  omnea,  qui  riaa  \  Itas,  et  acholaa  doctrinae  aauae  ingrediuntur  lumen  ridenl  : 
elaritate  vitas,  aunaa,  el  doctrinal,  relnl  atella aplendida,  et  matntlna  refulgena'  " 

t  Had  he  not  thus  worked.  Pope  Clement   VIII.  would   not    have  written  of  him  as  follows:-- 

"  Ac  doctrines  quidem  testis  eat  Ingena  ille  libromra  nmnerua,  quoa  ill.-  breviaaiuio  tempore,  In 
onuii  ten-  diaciplinarum  genere,  atngulari  ordine  ae  mira  perapicuitate,  sine  ullo  pi  o 
ooiiacripail  .  ii.  qniboa  conaoribendia  Interdnm  aanctoa  apoetoloa    Petrnm   el   Paulum    oollo- 
quentea,  locoaqne  illi  quoadam  Del  jiuan  enarrantea  habuit    Qnoa  deinde  oonaci  Ipt4 

Christi  Domini  voce  comprohatos  audivit."     tliriij  to  tit,  Ci1,         \  larellle,  p.  43L) 
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into  it,  manifesting  in  scientific  form  the  connected  and  system, 
atic  teaching  of  the  Church.  If  from  the  classic  Fathers  and 
from  the  Scriptures  the  Saint  drew  the  pure  waters  of  belief, 
and  learnt  such  vastness  of  design,  it  was  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers that  he  was  taught  to  display  such  breadth  of  reasoning, 
such  clearness  of  elaboration,  such  minute  development  of 
detail,  such  unity  in  complexity  of  parts,  such  richness  yet  sim- 
plicity of  thought — in  one  word,  the  highest  gifts  of  analysis  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  human  intellectual  activity.* 

What  then,  once  again,  are  the  elements  of  power  which  go 
towards  the  construction  of  the  "  Suinma  Theologica  "  ?  First, 
the  inspired  writers,  the  Prophets,  the  Seers,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Evangelists ;  next,  the  classic  Fathers  of  the  Church,  such 
as  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Thtologus,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,f  with  the  Pont  ill's  and  the 
Councils ;  and  then  all  that  is  best  in  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle. 

It  is  an  inaccuracy  to  call  the  philosophy  of  S.  Thomas  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite  :  it  is  Aristotelian  indeed,  but  cor- 
rected by  the  light  of  revelation,  perfected  by  an  effluence  of 
Platonic  elevation,  and  with  just  the  soupfon  of  the  Socratic 
method  in  it,  to  make  it  charming  to  a  crystal  and  active  Blind. 
The  " /Summa  Theologica"  exhibits  the  most  successful  mani- 
festation of  the  harmony  of  fullest  faith  with  the  most  perfect 
development  of  reason  which — in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  and 
subtleties  of  German  schools — has  as  yet  been  elaborated  by  the 
mind  of  man.  If  tha  "/Suinma  Theologica  "  was  not  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  Vatican  Council,  there  was  no  other  book  found 
worthy  to  take  its  place.J 


*  Mettenleitcr  speaks  well  :—  "Die  ganze  meuschliche  Wissenschaft  seiner  Zelt  war  in  Am 
Schriftendea  Ariatotelea  beschlossen.  Logik.  Physik  Natnrgeaohichte,  Metaphyaik,  Moral, 
Poiitik,  Allea  lehrte  Aristotelee,  and  in  Din  rerehrte  man  den  Heiater.  der  liber  illei  das  letate 
and  ttefete  Wiiri  geeproebea  fodeeaeu  bednrfte  m  aur  der  ttnehtlgeteu  Durcheiehl  rou 
eiulgea  Miner  Werke,  n in  cinzusehen,  dass  in  ilicM'in  Philosnphen  nur  aehr  we  nig  von  dmi 
ehrletllchen  Oeiete  lebendig  eey,  uud  dass  bereits  das  elfrlge  Btudlum  deeaelben  oeklagemv 
werthe  Frncbte  gebrachl  babe.  Dieee  waren  ann  die  wiaaenaehaftlichen  Bleniente,  fiber  die 
Thomas  rerftigen  konnte.  Mil  Drnen  muaate  cine  Peycbologfe,  Ontologfe,  cine  .Moral  nnd 
Poiitik  geeehaffen  werden,  die  wnrdig  waxen,  aich  dem  Dogma  dea  Glaubena  ausuecblieeeen. 
Und  Aquino  vollbrecbte  ea.     imlem  er  die  Triomerefen  and  Verfmtngen  doe  Stagyrtten  fiber- 

gillg,  nali  in  er  aus  (lessen  Bobliften,  was  etch  Wall  res  miiK  int.  •«  dai  in  sammcln  lii-ss.\  .-rwand.-lle 
and  entwickcltc    dicse    Matei  ialien.  und   bihhie   to,  Obne   den   Gdtaen  des  .lahrhuud.rts  an/.u- 

beten  odor  nmanatftneu.  oioe  Philosophic,  die  awar  aoeb  ertetoteHaohea  Blut,  aber  gelautert 

dnreli  sein  ei^enes  und  das  aller  grOMcn  Vorjjanger  iu  der  Wissenschaft  in  deu  Ailern  lialle." 
(  Geschichte  des  heil.  Thomas  von  Aquin,  WUUHmtg,  p.  Ti~ 28;  Regennburg,  1856.) 

f"All  moment  oil  il  a  execute  eette  va.ste  s\nthesc.  d.-ja  tons  les  defines  fundamental!  x 
avaient  et.-  siM-eesMveinent  defendna  par  les  Athanase,  les  Basil.  ■,  !<-.h  Grcgoire  de  Na/.ianzc  lea 
Cyrllle,  loa  Angnatin  el  lee  Jerome;  ofiaenne  de  eoa  Qneetlone  avail  etc  poor ainai dire epuieee 
par  lea  longnea  eontroveraea  anzqneUea  dies  trail  donne*  lien,  par  ooneequeut  en  rectietllant 
t,-  heritage  la  science  ponYatl  m  conafdert<r  commeayanf  dit  aur  beaucoupde  point*  son 
dernier  mot."     (I)rioux,  Im  Somme  Theolo<ji'iv, ,  TnU«(tmMiM,  £  III.,  p.  :«).) 

t  "  The  obedience  of  faith        .        .        .        which   is  dne  to  the  MYeretenty   0*  <i"d.  is  the 

most  reaaonable  eel  of  an  liiteUeetnal  befog,  kbe  most  perfeef  ad  of  which  the  human  lutelleel 
in  this  state  of  mortality  is  capable.  There  remains  after  il  ootbing  bnl  the  vision  of  the  Un- 
created Truth   without  a  veil.      After  tin-   0WK*M  of  0.  Thomas   there   remains  nothing  hut  the 

light  of  gtonr,'   is  not  an   aeaderoieal   exaggeration,  imi   ■  rerj    truth."    (See  tht    /. 

Sovereignty  Oj   '.'<"',  by   Henry   Kdward,  Archhishop  ot   Westminster./..    I  mdon,  1WL) 
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It  has  been  shown  abundantly  that  no  writer  before  the 
Angelica's  day  could  have  created  such  a  synthesis.  The 
greatest  of  the  classic  Fathers  have  been  treated  of,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  inability  are  evident.  As  for  the  scholastics 
who  more  immediately  preceded  the  Angelical,  their  minds 
were  not,  ripe  for  so  great  and  complete  a  work  :  the  fulness  of 
time  had  not  yet  come.  Very  possibly,  had  not  Albert  ami 
Alexander  preceded  him,  8.  Thomas  would  not  have  been  pre- 
pared to  write  his  master-work;  just  as,  most  probably,  New- 
ton would  never  have  discovered  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  it 
not  been  for  the  previous  labours  of  Galileo  and  of  Kepler.* 
But,  just  as  the  English  astronomer  stands  solitary  in  his  great- 
ness, though  surrounded  and  succeeded  by  men  of  extraordinary 
eminence,  so  also  the  Angelical  stands  by  himself  alone,  though 
Albeit  us  Magnus  was  a  genius,  Alexander  was  a  theologic  king, 
and  Bona  venture  a  seraphic  doctor.  Just  as  the  Principia  is  a 
work  unique,  unreachable,  so,  too,  is  the  "  Su?nma  Theologica" 
of  the  great  Angelical. |  Just  as  Dante  stands  alone  amongst 
the  poets,  so  with  8.  Thomas  in  the  schools. 

It  is  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  perfect  syn- 
thesis of  rational  and  Christian  teaching  that  the  Swmma  lias 
excited  so  great  a  power  in  the  world — that  it  has  stood  firm  as 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  amidst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  thought  ; 
but  because  it  brought  into  more  perfect  equilibrium  the  two 
great  phases  of  philosophy  which  are  represented  by  Plato  and 
the  Stagyrite.  Its  charm  does  not  consist  in  the  scientific  har- 
mony of  faith  alone,  but  in  the  scientific  balance  of  human  rea- 
son also. %     The  Platonic  leaven  had  pierced  into  the  Church,  and 


mma  theologian  ist  eta  uivergangliehes  Denkmal  der  Wiasenachaft  und  des 
christlicheu  Glaubena    Thomas  hat  sicb  dadurou   verewhrt.    Die  Form  der.  Lehre  kani 

ieduue  seyu,  aber  die  Lehre  selbsl  Meibl   unveranderlich !    Die  scholastische  Form,  in 
welebe  Thomas  sein  Work  gekleidet  hat,  irurdc  /.war  in  nnaereu  Tagen  hart  angefoohten 
welobe  Philosophic  ist  ini  Maude,  in  diesem  Werke  Ihre  Stelle  zu  vertreten  ?    Welcher   i 
ist  mi  gewaltig,  deu  heiligen  Tbomaa  von  aquin  von  seinem  Throne  so  verdrangen  I  "    (Mi 
'.  Thomas  von  .t-i"  /'•  -''•) 


Speaking  of  the  Summa,  he  says:— "11  primo  volume 


t  Professor  Gibelli  tally  bean  me  out 
in  1U  Question)  comprenae  619  ArticoU,  il  secondo  in  189  Question)  oomprende  Artieo 
Motto  mi  diffouderei  in  parole  ■«  dovesai  pur  he\  eiiiente  toceare  della  materia di  coeiflntte 
Question! ;  mi  restriugerb  a  dire  ohe  la  prima  delle  due  Parti  tratta  dell'  ultimo  tine  dell'  aomo, 
e  delle  virth e  de'\i/.i Tu  generate:  I'altra  (etoe,  eome  dioono, la  Secouda  della  Secouda)  tratta 

delle  virtii  e  de'  vi/.i  in  ispeeic.     Mai  non  ne  verrei  a   OapO,   se   VOless]  (pouiamo  ehe  mi  bast 

o  studio,  il  ehe  uou  el  diaoorrere  della  perfeatone  e  sapienza,  oud'e  tacoinpai 
quest'Operae  massune  la  Beeoiida  della  Beeooda;  diro  solo  ehe  sebbene  da  sel  aecoli  i 

stata  messa  in  line,  pure  non  tu  vinta  giammal  da  neacuua  di  quelle  taute  Opere,  di  <■':  i 
dotti  teologi  ••  francos!  e  spagnuoli  »■  atemanni  <•  Italian]  Inteaei 

la  Chit  iiguero  die  se  dalle  (ante  opere  <■  filosofiche  e  p«>litich«  1 1 

•  he,  per  le  quail  le  pin  eolie  Ira  le  nioderne   na/ioni  sentOUO  alteiainente  di  - 
via  tutto  ci6  ehe  o  per  duetto  o  per  Indiretto  e  statu  tolto  dalla  Soni 
ferino  quanta  materia  di  gloria  runanesae  ai  h>n>  autori. 
AA  III..  }>.  104—106. 

X  The  deep  lament  of  the  learn.  of  Paris  on  heai  i 

conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  his  Intellectual  pre-emiuenoe.     The   Doctors  of  the  in 
address  tbe  General  Chapter  of  the  Domtalcatis :— '*  8iugultuoeo  clam  ore,  i 

i    dispendium,   nee  non  et   Parisiensia  studii  manifestam  desolatioi  i 
deplauginius,  et  his  dlebus  pneelegimus  in  common]  non  Immerltd  deplorare.    Urn   he: 
q uis  del  uohls  ut  reprasentare  poeslmus  Jeremisa  lamentum,  quod  supra  subitum  modi 
mentes  deim-eps  tingulorum  iuaudita  nsans,  et  inestiuiabltem  stnporein  add 

demum  vioerom  aostrorum  Intima  penetravit.    Patemur,  via  valemu  amorenim 
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had  done  its  work.  The  Alexandrian  school  had  spread  abroad 
its  subtle  influences,  which  had  produced  their  effect  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Peninsula ;  and, 
finally,  had  permeated  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  Damascene 
and  the  Areopagite,  into  the  Western  Schools.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  Angelical  himself  to  bring  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  strong  influence  of  these  two  writers  in  the  medieval 
Church.  Who  so  soaringly  Platonic,  for  example,  as  Denis — 
who  so  abstract,  who  so  difficult,  so  poetic,  so  borne  away  on 
the  feathery  wings  of  subtlest  philosophy  into  the  highest 
empyrean  of  thought  ?  * 

Then,  take  the  period  when  Roman  literature  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  absolutely  dead.  Who  ruled  ?  Plato  still : 
that  is,  Boethius  and  S.  Gregory,  and  the  giant  son  of  Monnica. 
Those  Churchmen  who  wrote  between  the  days  of  the  great 
African  Bishop  and  the  Angelical  shine  mostly  with  a  borrowed 
light,  and  recall  the  master-influences  of  Plato  and  S.  Augus- 
tine.! The  Fathers  of  the  barbarian  age,  S.  Martin,  S.  Isidore, 
Venerable  Bede,  Raban,  and  others  of  like  calibre,  did  not  con- 
struct an  epoch-making  theology,  but,  with  simple  faith, 
cherished  in  a  stormy  day,  and  handed  down  the  treasures  tiny 
had  received.}:  Then  Abelard,^  Roscelin,  ||  and  William  of 
ChampeauxH  were  simply  knight-errants,  who  loved  adven- 
ture, and  spent  their  energies  in  ventilating  novel  theories,  and 
then  in  defending  them  with  the  sharp  weapons  of  logic,  sar- 
casm, and  sophistry.  S.  Anselm  **  and  S.  Bernard  ff  were 
thinkers  of  a  more  serious  cast,  and  men  of  high  and  soaring 


retrahit;  sed  dolor  et  vehemens  august  ia  din-re  nos  eompellit  ex  nun  muni    relatu,  et   nrln 

rumore  multonun  not  aelw  Doetoran  renerabilea  Brntoana  Thomam  de  Aquino.  :ii>  inn-  mbcuIo 

ftlhtn  vocatuiu."     (See  Bareille,  Appendice,  p.  406.) 

*  Once  more  hear  tin-  Doctors  :—'•  Quis  MMMrt  MtfaMN  divlnam  providentiain  permlataM 
stellatn  inatutinain  ]iraeuiiuentein  in  iiiniiiln.  .jubar  in  lucein  .sa-euli,  imu.  ut  vei  iii.s  ilirainiis, 
liuiiiuare  inajus.  quod  i>ra-erat   diei.  MMN  radios  rtttmTlWtT  t     Plane  irrat  ionahiliter  .judieainus 

suiiin  reToeawe  foicorein,  et  paaioni  biae  amp  warn  Belypatm,  dan  toti  Bcoleaiai  tanii  •plen- 
dorit  radius  ••si  ■abtraetna  Bt  Ueel  dou  brnoreratu  Coaduoreni  nostrum  Iptam  toti  mnnao  ad 
ti-nipus,  special!  prhrilegio  eonceaslate,  Bthtlotatntu  nl  autionornm  auctoritatlbua  relleinua 
inniti,  enm  videbatnr  apecultter  posiuaM  aatnrani  ad  Ipaloa  natnra  occulta  lUucidauda." 

(Datum  1'ai-Uiia,  Anno  homiii i  '-71.  <ln  MarOurH  antr  IWHmtioiem  SutwtOt  OrueU.) 

\  Take  the  (Jreek  and  Latin  writers  of  tin-  sixth  century.     Uiikkks  mi  Oiukntm.s  : 
Gazceus,  ca.  500;    Nciucmus   Ep.    Emim ■■■,  r.a.  .r>(K);  Am! i  •  \r.    Capp.,   CO,  HOj   .loan. 

Alaxent.  Mon.,  Ant.  c.a.  536;  Joan,  (liinacna  Abbas,  ca.  580;  Leoutiua  BjfMant,  Mon,,  CO., 
Auaatasius  Ep.  .tnti<«-h.,  <-.<t.  St9;  Prooopina  Gazceus,  ca  .'>ti'i:  Dorotueiia  dnMmandr.,  oa 
Anastasius  Sinait'i.  c.a.  664;    Bntgrfna  IHxtor..  <-.,/.  598.     Latins:     Geuuadiua  ca, 

500:   Victor  Uluensis  Hist.,  ca.  5(H);   Boethius  PMloa,  a.  524  :  S.  Avitus  Ep.   Viawaent.  QalL, « 
8.  Huljjentius  Kp.  Rusp.,  a.  533;   Indnvsius  E.riguus  Abb.,  c.a.  .">:>(>;  S.  UssaarilM  Ep.  drtUU. 
Cassiodorus  Monachus,  a.  562;  Junilius  Ep.  Africanus,  ca,  550;  S.  Qregoriua  Ep,  iStMm,  «.  b'.M. 

t  Take  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  QnBKS  \.\i>  okikntai.s:  — S.  Bophronina  /-.'/'. 
Hieros,  ca.  650;  S.  Maxiinus  Mon.  et  Mart,  a.  BB\  .loan.  Moschus  at,  BvirattU,  <:".  >'<■>*) ;  AiiliochiiH 
Monachus.  ca.  650;  Isaias  Abba*,  c.a.  680;  8.  (icrmanus  Ep,  OPtOMU,  "•  730j  S.  .loan.  DaStaaosMM 
Von.,  ".  7*4)  S.  Andreas  > 'rrt-  n.<in,  ca,  720.  Latins:— S.  Ildephonsus  Ep.  Zbtet,  ".  60B|  S.  .hihanun 
Ep,  Tolrt.,a.  (>90;  Desiderius  Ep,  Cadurc  Gall.,  c a.  670;  S.  Tlieodorns  Ep.  ('antuar.  a,  690;  ,s. 
goriai  II.  l'apa,  a.  714;  Beda  Venerabilis,  a,  735;  .S.  Bonitiu  ins  Ep.  Mogtmt, 

*8ee  chnV.  IX.,  p.  84—95. 

||  See  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  80. 

U  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  86. 

**  See  Chap  IX.,  p.  81—82. 

ft  See  Chap.  X.,  p.  96—109. 
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genius,  but  their  lives,  even  had  there  been  no  other  reason, 
were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  turbulence  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  to  have  leisure  for  carrying  out  any  continuous  intellec- 
tual labour.*  S.  Anselra's  greatest  effort  was  simply  written 
accidentally,  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  brethren,  who  wished 
to  have  his  views  on  God's  existence,  f  With  the  Lombard  we 
perceive  and  advance  towards  some  sort  of  synthesis  ;  but  even 
he,  together  with  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,:}:  simply 
reproduced  Plato  and  8.  Augustine  in  his  philosophy,  whilst  his 
dogmatic  teaching  had  not  yet  received  the  vivifying  spark  of 
a  truly  systematic  life.  Albert,^  Hales, ||  and  Bonaventure,1[ 
again,  are  men  of  larger  growth  ;  but  Albert's  mind  was  too 
miscellaneous  to  be  truly  scientific,  Hales  was  too  original  to  be 
c(  mipletely  safe,  whilst  S.  Bonaventure,  occupied  as  were  his  days 
with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  public  responsibility,  had  he  pos- 
>«d  the  exquisite  balance  together  with  the  breadth  of  the 
Angelical,  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
that  which  his  friend  was  only  able  to  accomplish  after  a  life  of 
ceaseless  tojl  and  contemplation.** 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  ?  The,  great  classic  Fathers,  with 
their  Plato uism  and  rhetoric,  living  in  days  of  hand-to-hand 
clash  and  conflict,  had  neither  time,  nor  opportunity,  nor  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  creating  a  vast  scientific  synthesis  of  the- 
ology. S.  Augustine,  who  represents  them  all,  and  who  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  idea  of  a  "  Summa  Theologica"  in  his 
"De  Civitate  Dei"  manifests  the  shortcomings,  as  well  as  the 
greatness,  of  works  written  during  the  heat  of  battle.  The 
writers  who  succeeded  him,  from  S.  Martin  to  the  first  of  the 
scholastics,  had  to  be  content,  for  the  most  part,,  with  keeping 
the  sacred  lire  from  dying  out ;  whilst  those  who  followed  these 
were  simply  in  the  bud  what  S.  Thomas  was  in  the  bloom. 

*  It  UNty  to  continue  tbe  list  of  Greek  ami  Latin  writers  ln.m  the  eighth  <  .nturv 

to  the  thirteenth,   in   order  to  perceive  the  position  of  the  Angelical  and  his  relation   to 
S.  August  ine. 

93. 
112.  tqq.  ;   Chop.  XII.,  p.  HI. 
i  See  Chap.   III.,  p.  M—r.i. 
US.  i  \-26t,  mjq. 

-319. 
**  How  well  Werner  ■peaks:—"  Pas  Werk  da*  betligen  Thomas  iiiht  durchganjrig  auf  dem 
Grande  wtssanschsftlicber  Traditioneu ;  utid  deren  wohl«efiigte  ni«l  dtircl 
telung  inaeht  die  eigentllebe  Bedeutnng  deaaelbeu  in  geacnichtlicber  Hinaicbl  sua.    K«  beaetcb- 

n.-t    naeh    dl<  ien    Huhenpimel    in    iler    tCotwlckelung   det    lnittelalterliehell     i 

logta,  i  i  fbrtaebxaitande  Bntwickelung  nichl  mehr  stattjtehabl 

souderu  Inaofttrn  die  eonstttutiven  Blemente  and  t  >  aittelalterltchen  wrtssensc 

ehen  Thaotogta    BirgendS   *«>    hainmniseh    in    einan.hr    niffeu    uml    /n  eineii  ileten 

■  ii.  wie    in    dem    theolojgisehen    Svat<  n 
1  n.l  ao  1st  aa  In  der  Thai  ein  epochenia  ik  im  hdchsten  Slune;  d< 

proeeasder  tneologischen   Wissenschafl   war  in  ihm  eu  eiueui 
uml  da  oittclalterliche  Theologto  da*  abenlaudea  suf  An 

Thomas'  Bmnms  tnr  sain  Jahrbunderl  una  fur  elite  Reil 
STStematisehen  abaehluaa  gefunden  hatte,  ohne  .1  looh  Thomaa 

Seluiii  i  i   ma. -in  n   konnte  .la.xs  in  Thomaa' 

System  nicht   der  (janr.e   Au^ustinns  aufoenanv'en  uml  eis-  (Drr  heilig*  Thowuu  von 

Jquino,  Krster  Band.  FShtjhs  CapUel,  p.  Bl- 
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The  Angelical' s  position  as  a  theologian  becomes  evident  at 
once  by  comparing  the  "  Summa  Theological  first,  with  a 
classic  work  of  each  classic  Father,  from  S.  Athanasius  to  S. 
Augustine  ;  secondly,  with  the  leading  Church  writers  from  the 
Areopagite  to  Raban  ;  thirdly,  with  those  from  Raban  to  the 
Lombard  ;  and,  finally,  with  the  Lombard,  and  with  Albert, 
Hales,  or  Bonaventure.*  Or  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Angelical  rendered  a  service  to  Christian  science  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  Aristotle  rendered  to  the  teachings  of 
his  day. 

The  greater  portion  of  Greek  scientific  knowledge  came,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  Egyptians,  who  to  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation and  mystic  bias,  united  the  art  of  mixing,  and,  as  it  were 
shaking  up  together  physics,  morals,  and  .mathematics  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Pythagoras  followed,  and  drawing  his  inspi- 
rations from  Egyptian  teachers,  added  to  the  original  confusion 
an  imbroglio  of  his  own,  composed  of  hard  facts  and  untangible 
abstractions,  which  served  as  a  solvent  of  every  possibility  of 
veritable  science.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Plato's  lofty  enthu- 
siasm did  not  effect  much  in  the  way  of  unity  and  order,  his 
system  being  excessively  erratic  in  its  use  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics ;  and,  what  with  the  highly  dramatic  and  eclectic 
elements  of  which  his  writings  arc  composed,  there  is  little  trace 
of  that  calm  and  continuous  analysis  which  divides  science  from 
science,  and  discrimi nates  art  from  art.f 

Now  Aristotle  had  studied  under  Plato  for  twenty  years,  as 
S.  Thomas  had  studied  under  Albertus  Magnus.  Eia  shrewd 
intellect  quickly  perceived  the  chaos  generated  by  the  Eastern 
dreams,  by  the  confusions  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  by  the 
unsymmetrical  mysticism  of  Plato.     He  set  to  work  to   reduce 


*  Take  the  names  belonging  to  the  early,  middle,  ami  later  aoholestic  period,  and  the 
position  of  the  Angelical  come*  onl  rery  clearly,  in  tin-  aTarly  Period  we  have  Alexauderof 
Hales,  William  of  Anvergne  (Uut)lelmna  PnrietonstaKaaa'  Vincent  of  Beenrai*;  In  th«  Middle 
Period  Alberto*  Magna*,  ami  s.  Thomas  nt  Aqnlu.  Than  tin-  disciple*  and  oontemporarlaa  of 
B.  Thomas:  Henry  of  <;]>«-iit.  Richard  Middleton,  Agfdina  Colonna  ami  Godfrey  of  Fontaine*. 
Rexl  come*  John  Dona  Sobtua  with  his  friend*  ami  opponents,  enon  as  Praucia  Mayronia, 
Herraeu*,  Natalia  ko. ;  mysticism,  natural  philosophy,  ami  theoeonhj  arc  represented  bj 
B.  Boaarentnre,  Roger  Baeon,  and Raymitnd  Lnlln*  in  tin-  Later  Period  are  hare  the  noralne- 
nsl  aehoola  <>t  Peter  Anroolua,  William  Dnrandna  de  B.  Pourcain,  William  Oooam  with  hla 
follower*  John  Boridanna,  Peter  de  Alliaoo,  Gsbriel  Blel,  fco. ;  ami  the  realist  aebool  of  Walter 
Burleigh,  Thonia*  of  Straabnrg,  aferstllua  of  Inghen,  Rayninnd  of  Bahnnde,  and  John  Gerson, 
the  mystic  ;  then  follow  the  German  mystics,  RtvlMvt,  lender,  Bnae,  Rny*breek,  ate,    B.  Themaa 

stands  like  a  giant  amongst  these  able  men. 

t '' it  seems  to  me,"  says  Lewes,  "that  betaoghl  nothing  deoiatrely. beeanae, like  many 
other  active  skeptic*]  intellects,  he  waa  afraid  of  committing  himself;  ami  like  many  other*, 

he  concealed  his  own  vacillations  hv  assuming  a  native  incompetence  in  the   public.      I*l;i  i  ■ 

not  wanting  In  dogmatic  Impulse,  bui  he  was  unable  patientlj  to  Hunk  onl  sayatem;  and  the 
vacillating  tight*  which  ahifted  eoitstauth  before  him,  the  \ei\  akeptlctsm  which  gave  Buob 

dramatic    flexibility  to    his    genilia,   made    him  aware  that    any  afflrniatiOD   he  could    make  was 

liable  to  he  perplexed  by  eroaa  light*,  or  would  admit  of  unanswerable  objection*    lie  is  per- 
petnaUr  refuting  himself,    if  there  I*  one  theory  which  might  be  attributed  to  him,  and  with 

all  the  greater  anon  of  re —on  beeauae  it  Isattribnted  to  him  by  his  pupil  Aristotle,  it  is  the 

theory  of   iileas;    \et  this  theory  is  mil   only  \aiiou-d;.   modified  in  \nrinus  dialogues,  bnl  ill   the 

Pai-nuniides  is  triumphantly  refuted.''    t Malory  o/  PMIoaopAy,    Vol.  /.,  snti,  Epoch,  amp.  //., 
p.  219.) 
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this  materia  informis  into  symmetry  and  order  ;  he  separated 
off,  each  from  each,  those  various  groups  of  thought  which  were 
not  homogeneous  :  li«'  distinguished  those  several  principles 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  certain  sciences;  he  constructed  or 
attempted  to  build  up  different  sciences  logically,  by  clear  defi- 
nition and  analysis,  and  did  his  best  to  introduce  light  and 
design  into  a  mass  of  darkness  and  disorder.  The  treatises 
which  form  what  is  called  Organon,  as  well  as  the  Ethics  and 
the  Rhetoric,  to  this  day  witness  to  the  success  of  the  Stagyrite 
in  this  splendid  undertaking.* 

If  Aristotle  systematized  the  teachings  of  the  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans,  and  Ancient  Greeks,  S.  Thomas  systematized  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Areopagite,  and  the  Lombard  ;  if 
the  Stagyrite  threw  Plato  (in  as  far  as  he  held  with  him)  into 
scientific  form,  the  Angelical  did  the  same  for  S.  Augustine. 
The  "  De  Civitate  Dei"  is  to  the  "  Sum-ma  Theologicd"  what 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  the  Organon  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Plato  created  thought,  Aristotle  created  system  ;  S.  Augustine 
gathered  tip  the  subject-matter  of  Catholic  teaching,  S.  Thomas 
cast  it  into  scientific  form.  Such,  without  being  an  accurate 
analogy,  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to  reciprocal  relations  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  position  and  chief  merit  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.! 

The  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  and  the  "Summa  Theologica"  stand 
like  two  great  towers  of  David,  representing  the  mightiness  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  marking  out  the  ground,  and 
by  their  very  majesty  showing  how  comparatively  insignificant 
all  other  creations  are  which  lie  between  them  ;  the  one  stand- 
ing  like   a  massy,  heaven-directed  citadel,   strong   as   Rome, 


•  ■begin  by  formtaf  conceptions  of  phenomena,  and  thru  w  proceed  to  enquire  how 
tbose  conceptions  were  reached:  ill  the  second  enquiry  we  have  to  lay  bare  tin-  genesis  of  our 
knowledge,  ami.  in  so  doing,  to  discriminate  between  its  objective  and  subjective  elements; 
between  what  is  ■iir,.i  by  the  external  onler,  ami  what  is  t.romjlit  by  the  mind.  This  separation 
•  •  n  attempted  with  more  or  lata  M0MM  in  all  MEM  of  philosophy  ;  but  it  was  only  in  Kant 
that   it  was  attempted  with  a  clear  consciousness  of   its  >peeulati\e  importance  .      .       we 

must  tix  mir  attention  on  An.-tol  le  M  thetiist  who  arranged  speculative  questions  in  >nch  a 
s\  atonal  Ic  form  aa  stimulated  aud  suggested  the  research.  ll<  not  onlj  resumed  all  the  apeeu> 
lattonsoi  hi-,  pre*]  d   placed  tbera  in  a  clearer  ligbl   by  his  redistribution  of  their 

questions.— 1m  not  only  condensed  the  "affiliating  vapours  of  philosophy  into  tangible  BJ 

h« nstructeil    an    Omanou.  whereby  all  research    might   Ik-    carried  >ry  of 

PfcOaoapAy,  Pol  /..  ftwH  //..  /».  2«4.) 

t  "  August  inns  war  del    gel  i.iie   Sehopter  der  abemilaudisehen  Thcologie.  und  Thomas  der 

matiaebe  Vollendet  Ibrer  mlttelalterlicben  Anabildnng.    Bomil   legt  sich  yon  selbst 

nach  dem  wechselaeitigen   geistigen   Wrlui  i  1    beideu  in  iluei    \ 

i  uahe,  und  die  Absicht  einet  geaeblcbtliebeii  Wnrdignng  der  Leistungeti  des  Then 

Thorn  i  rich  schon  das  Yorhaben  eiuer  D  iner  Besiehungen  iu  drill  heili- 

gen  auguatinua  In  sich.  en  am  >u  areniger  amgeben,  da  ee  eben  nm  die  Cardinal- 

Sunkte  des  Thomistischeii  Systems  sich  haudelt  a  und  Bedetitung  eml  ii 

:  Beleuchtuug  In  ihr  rolles  geschichtlii 
bewegt  sich  um  die  Huupt-und  Gruudfi  n  und  phtloso  u  und 

supraiiatiiralen  Brkeuntuisa,  nm  die  ■  i  htigsten  Pro 

Anthropologie,  also  um  alii 
tems  ansmacht     Was  Qber  dieaen  Orundla 

Imngen  und  Voranssetaungen  bereita  Ira  Voraaageheuden.  wohl  nil  ht  erachdpfeud.  aber 
docii   geiidgend    beleuchti  "je   ThonMU  von  Aquino,  Enter  Band, 

Wnjlrs  Vapitrl,  p.  VU— 823.) 
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colossal  as  the  East,  irregular  in  form,  and  fashioned  according 
to  the  growing  need  ;  the  other  looking  more  like  a  modern 
stronghold,  with  its  crenellated  walls,  frowning  earthworks, 
and  gabioned  parapets.  All  is  constructed  here  on  a  scientific 
principle,  the  whole  is  the  realization  of  one  grand  geometrical 
conception,  and  so  set  up  that  part  becomes  the  defence  of  part, 
battery  of  battery,  whilst  a  hundred  combinations  of  thundering 
artillery  can  be  turned  upon  the  enemy,  let  him  show  himself 
at  what  point  he  may.  The  former  fortress  is  more  pictur- 
esque, more  beautiful  :  this  is  more  symmetrical,  more  terrible 
in  its  array  of  strength :  the  one  resembles  some  huge  Roman 
camp,  the  other  is  more  like  our  modern  Paris,  the  triumph  of 
the  scientific  engineer,  equally  capable  of  fascinating  the  mind 
by  its  exquisite  construction,  and  of  forcing  gainsayers  into 
genuine  admiration  by  its  vastness  of  design,  its  harmony  of 
parts,  and  its  collossal  power.*  It  forms  the  impregnable 
enceinte  encircling  the  "  Civitas  Dei1'  on  earth,  whilst  the  works 
of  other  skilful  men  are  but  as  mamelons,  redans,  or  detached 
forts,  formidable  in  themselves,  serviceable  in  their  place  and 
measure,  but  of  different  shape  and  strength,  and  but  fragments 
of  defence,  compared  with  the  firm  network  of  adamant  and 
iron  round  which  they  stand  at  various  intervals  to  occupy  and 
guard  the  ground.f 

Or  it  might,  again,  be  looked  upon  as  the  corps  d?armeeit&eU 
which  protects  the  Spiritual  City,  composed  of  several  divisions, 
yet  all  commanded  by  one  chief  :J  or,  as  Annat  calls  it,  a  "  ter- 
ribilis  castrorum  odes  ordi?iata,  sub  cujus  vexillo  militant 
omines  Theologi"\  Tradition,  reason,  and  revelation — artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantry — are  the  three  arms  of  this  mighty 


*  Speaking  of  the  Suvnnn  Werner  says:— '*Uni  der  Bedcutiing  de.ssclben  a  Is  System  vollkoin- 

nieu  gerecht  zti  werden,  muss  mau  es  in  semeni  Verhaltniss  zu  den  rorMMgebenden  Qe— IP  Bit1 

tellnngen  der  ohristlicheu  Theologie  irardigen  ;  and  denndarf  won]  gessgl  werden,ds*s  <•*, 

w  it-  tier  Zeit,  so  audi  seinem  Range  nnch  dee  erst cdurchgebi Mete  System  tier  Tlieologie  gewe- 

tea.  gross  owl  «iut;n-ii  in  mIusi  fiilsgn,  reieh  Bad  auMungnUtig  In  seiner  Ausfuhrung,  mftchtig 
iimi  gcwnitig  In  det  Impose irten  Ones  mmtflsist  fill  line  eelnea  wohlgefhgten  luhaltes,  bewan- 

dcrnswcrth  in  del  gesehmack  vollen  Wahl  and  Ansliflning  det  PBSBendtten  and  /wcckmas.sig- 
■tei  aiis  dein  reichen  Schatze  philosophise  her  niul  thcolo^iseher  BUdung,  det  M  mini    r<u  fieeni 

zn  Qebote  stand,  in  strong  methodiseheoi  Portsehrelten  ohae  Lfleke  und  Sprang,  anter  rtel- 

seitigster  Beziel.uiigjt  -glielier  Kinzelheit  ant'  den  Zusauiinenhanj;  mill  ilir  <iruiiil\  01  aiisselzunueii 
des  Sanson,  nnil  in  tier  kunstrc  ichcii  Surgt'alt,  die  der  dialekt  Iscnen  Bcarbeitung  and  VOl  knupt- 
nng  aller  Kinzelheiteu  gewiduiet  ist."  (Der  heilige  Thom<u  von  Aquino,  Eruter  Band  Kimjtes 
Owyftri.o.  821.) 

t  Werner  compares  tlie  Summa  to  the  work  of  an  Arcliiteet :— "Wie  er  selbst  cs  Uebte,  den 
wissensohaltlicheu  Syetematikex  aril  einem  Arebttekten  zu  rergleiehen,  ho  ist  aueli  der  Gharak- 

tii  seines  W erkes    in  del    Hauptsache  als  ein  arcliiti-ktnniselier  zn  bczcichneii  und  das  Wcrk 

tincm  erhabeoen  Dome  zu  rergleiehen,  deeeea  gewaltlge  steinu  aeht,  ant  eine  onermeeeliohe 
Zahl  knnstreieli  gesehmfiekter  Slnien  gesttrtct,  die  Zander  and  Denkmale  <1<t  Im  Hlmmel  und 
;nii'  Brden,  In  Natur  und  fleeohiohte,  weltuud  Kirche  sieh  oflenbarendea  Qrfleee  <ies  Bern  in 
eieh  DMeeaeeILn    (Loc.  at.) 

X  •'  If  the  tine-edged  sword  conld  out  througli  and  through  the,  truest  tempered  mail  mi  the 
inlidel'.s  breast,  not  because  of  the  brute  strength  with  which  it  was  handled,  but  through  the 
ditlnes.H  and  very  delicacy  of  hand  with  irhiefa  it  was  gracefully  wared,  no  less  easily  wen-  the 
intricacies  of  heresy  or  false  theories  ripped  open,  unravelled,  and  stripped  off.  by  the  intellec- 
tual keenness  of  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  wielding  the  subtle  weapons  Of  the  schools."  (See  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  "  Inaugural  Discourse"  to  the  Es«ay$  on  Religion  and  Literature,  p.  10  ;  London,  ll)ti5.) 

t  See  In  Apparatu  ad  Potitivam  Theaktaiam,  lib.  IV.,  Art  XLIII.,  p.  496. 
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service,  which,  though  different  each  from  each,  indeed  because 
they  vary,  lend  each  to  the  other  an  overwhelming  power  when 
handled  by  a  skilful  captain,  and  form  that  triplex  funus 
which  possesses  a  proverbial  strength.* 

First,  the  enemy  is  reconnoitred  from  different  points  by  vari- 
ous detachments  of  the  corps  d'armee,  one  or  other  branch  being 
employed  according  to  the  character  of  the  opposing  troops  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  chief  learns  the  position, 
strength,  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  prepares  accordingly 
to  launch  his  grand  attack.  So  was  it  with  the  Angelical.  His 
various  Lectures  and  Opusculu,  his  "  Commentary  "  on  the  Sen- 
tences, his  "  Qucestiones  Disputatce  cum  Quodlibetis"  his  differ- 
ent Tractates  on  the  inspired  writings,  his  "Opuscula  Theolo- 
gical his  philosophical  disquisitions,  together  with  his  "  Contra 
Gentiles"  and  his  "  Expositions  "  on  the  labours  of  the  Stagyrite 
are,  as  it  were,  advancing  forces,  apparently  disconnected  with 
en  eh  other,  yet  in  reality  directed  in  combination  by  a  master- 
mind, each  serving  a  special  purpose,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
victory  in  a,  general  engagement.!  At  one  time,  for  instance, 
S.  Thomas  marches  boldly  against  rationalism  and  materialism, 
then  he  has  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  Saracens ;  now  his  cav- 
alry sweeps  in  amongst  the  Averroists  and  the  Arabians,  and 
puts  them  to  speedy  flight ;  anon  the  three  arms  of  the  service 
are  directed  against  the  Greeks,  who  are  principally  defeated  by 
the  powerful  artillery  which  thunders  against  their  lines  ;  then 
the  -lews,  unequal  to  resist  a  sudden  onset,  are  cut  down,  taken 
prisoners,  or  made  to  serve  in  the  victorious  army  :  while  as 
for  minor  raids,  skirmishes,  and  brilliant  affairs,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  though  most  of  them  are  recorded  in 
Vols.   XVI.   and   XVII.  of  this  great   chieftain's  operations.]: 


*  The  conceil  that  the  Summa  Theologiea  WH  not  written  by  S.  Thomas  is  too  ridiculous  to 
need  refutation.    Tenron  hae  treated  the  point  at  length,  and  it  fa  not  necessary  to  enter  into 

it  lore.  ><</  -.-/././mi.  Lir.   ll..<}I.,  11..  111..  It'..   l\.   FT,  Jill  id     Ml) 

i  Mettenleiter  grasps  the  special  merits  of  the  Ahum,  and  Aowi  them  wen.    He  says, 
amongst  other  thing*:—"  Soil  man  sich  Doer  die  Snrnobe  Peter  Lombart's  odet  liber  di< 
gorien  ariate  inde  dieser  Schriften,  so  bekatnpfl  In  den  Schulen, 

vruaate  er  dnrcu  geistvolle  Scharfe,  dureh  Qberaeugeude  KJarbeit  and  Hentrolle   aitordnung 
wieder  anr  Geltung  an  bringen ;  es  lag  ihm  mebr  aaran,  da*  Rechte  herauszustellen.  a 

nsnprablen,    Doch  veraohniahte  er  nleht,  dort  wo 
rnfen  n  nioht  ana  Mang<  II 

i  raktgefuhle  in  den  Hintergrnud  schob.    Seine  Darstelluns  ist  nicht 
itaehweifig  wie  die  Albert*,  nlcbl  ch  und  deklamatorisch  w  aiders 

\<Mi   ii  •  eine  scharf  zugespitste  Pointe,  anf  die  Allee  hinaualauft.    Bandelti 

urn  eine  bbrtemng,  eine  Beweisrnhrung  .'     Wm  i  r  mil  Vemnnitaehlttmea 

umsuspringen t  wer  vermoohfc  ode  Dilemma  Lerdaagewaa. 

widci  •  m   Bplcbetrema   mil  rgleiteuden    B< 

entwickelnl     Btossi   Ihm  eine  cli  alle 

Ldenngen  ana,  nahert  sicb  ihnen  und  entfernt  sien  dann  weider  and  most  ate  • 
men,  bla  er  aeinen  ffuer  anf  di< 

UUd  das  ist  jenO,  WO  Thomas    ilm    festell    Fllsses.    Ulleitiittluli   v 

d  selbst   and  anersohatterlich   wie  das  gate  Keeht  erwnrtct.  I.    tier 

Scholastik  liatte  sich  in  ihm  sur  hoc  listen  Vollendung aua 
vonAquin,  Einltitnnu 

parity  of  his  d  the  Angelical  such  influence. 

(See  Touron,  Expose'de  la  Doctrine  at  8.  Thomas  iTAquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  417—418.) 
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These  more  modest  engagements,  which  would  have  made  a 
lasting  reputation  for  a  smaller  man,  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  that  one  decisive  battle  in 
which  all  the  forces  join,  and  then,  by  one  combined  movement 
against  the  enemy,  achieve  a  masterful  and  crushing  victory — 
in  which  all  those  who  had  been  harassed  one  by  one  before, 
are  now  routed  in  company  along  the  entire  line.  That  is  to 
say,  having  confronted  the  various  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind  in  his  "  Expositions"  and  Opuscula,  the  Angelical  now 
concentrates  his  divisions,  and  by  means  of  his  great  "  Su?nma 
Theological  which  unites  the  perfection  of  them  all,  simultane- 
ously attacks  and  defeats  those  enemies  against  whom  before 
he  had  combated  in  detail.* 

Such  pictures  as  these  convey  to  the  imagination  a  fair  idea 
of  the  separate  and  combined  operations  of  the  great  Angelical, 
of  his  preliminary  battles,  and  of  his  general  attack. 

But  to  extricate  oneself  from  figures,  and  to  recur  to  a  defini- 
tion already  hazarded,!  this  "  8um?na  Theologian"  may  be 
fairly  called  "  The  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form 
and  the  orderly  exposition  of  what  man  should  be." 

For  just  as  the  material  world,  created  by  God,  adumbrates, 
in  a  dark  manner  though  it  may  be,  the  unity,  beauty,  and  order 
of  the  Divine  mind — just  as  it  is  stamped  with  the  royal  mark 
of  supreme  omnipotence  and  wisdom — so,  also,  though  in  a 
much  more  perfect  way,  with  the  spiritual  system  which  He 
has  set  up  to  manifest  His  glory  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
His  creatures.  This  vast  organic  creation  is  called  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  vital  and  energizes  through  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  made  it.}    It  bears  His  image  and  likeness,  it  is  filled 


*  Nor  are  his  weapons  those  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  Vielmns  speaks  well  on  this  point  :— 
"Nusqiiain  amarulciitus  est,  nusquani  ti amicus,  aut  niinium  concitatus.  et  vehemeus;  Md 
tequabilis   ubiqiie,    ubiqiie    miiis,    MM    IkUlom :    quam\is    numquain    deinissu.s,    nuinqunin 

liiTgnW—  ]  scil  semper  tort  is.  subUnm,  exeeuae.    Qiutpropiex  August  inn m  mitiMlmnm  Pairem 

(lion    veto    Hifioiiyiiiiini,    aut    Hilariuin.  qui    teneie    ina^is,  qiiam    loqui.  ct    hiiii'iiiarc    vciius, 

qiiam  teribert  oreoro  rldentor)  siiu  prater  oesteroa  Imitandum,  el  ■eotandum  sumpsit  Scrlpeit 
Gregorius  Naxianzenus  de  ntoderaudia  dieputetiontbui  Orationem  erudttam  sane,  el    raldc 

Pmiu:  ted  ejus  procepte  multo  melius  Aquinas  re  ipsa  expreeett,  qu*m   Neeieneends  y< 
rubra,  scoiiimata,  olgroa  sales,  saunas,  ironias,  hjperDOlei  in  •■jus  scriptis  (quod   in   scriptori- 
bus  plerisque,  de  rebus   ctiam  sacris,  proh    dolor  I  c.rneic   est)    nnsquam    reperies.     Slroplms, 
captiunculas.  ca\  illos,  vitiosos  elcnchos,  ct  malas  artes,  qua.s   (den   Nazianzenus.  mm   ■eotU  M 
tlajjella  quadam  Xg\  ptiaca,  male   in   Kcclesiam    nostram   iirupisHe  Jainduduin    dcplorat.  e  Mta 

libria  penitaa  proecripeit.  Araueie  telain,  qnod  aiunt,  Daoqaam  text]  ■,  hoc  <Ht,  Momenta,  i  anei 
qne,  el  nuiiius  frugla,  vel  rerun,  rel  reroornm  medrtetlonee,  qrdbtu  aonnalloram  volnruina 

nil  rtis.siiua  sunt,  grei  issimus  vir  consulto  oinisit :  ut  mertto  tecteitorea  Ullpa  in  BoboHa  Realee 
lampridem,  ioepto  tortas.se  vocabulo,  sed  vere  tainen  dlcantur."  (Hieronymoi  Vielmns,  De 
Divi  Thonice  Aquinati*  Doctrina  et  Scriptit,  Lib.  II.,  p.  130—131.) 

t  See  Chap.  II.,  p. 

t  The  Bull  of  the  Canonization  of  the  Angelical,  shows  what  a  In-art  end  mind  he  had— lit  to 
creep  tin-  fulness  of  church-teaching,  and  to  eppgeelata  ike  Bride  of  Christ :— "  Lcttetur  Itaqne 
Meter  loelerie,  exnHel  Italia,  parens  Campania  htetmdetnr,  Pradicatornm  laeet  Ordo  Jam 
lubilet,  BeHgtoeorna  deretio  eonerepet,  Doetoram  ttrrbe  eeeaplaadat,  enimentar  ed  stadia 
jureaee,  proreetl  uoa  toipeaat,  eenee  deleetentnx  In  lUls,  omnee  Id  homilitate  proflclant,  pro- 
vtiti  contemplationcm  non  deserant,  mandata  Del  seduli  exaeqnantQT.  Nam  dealt  illi  l>< 
ad  pra-ccpta.  ft  legem  vita-  et  discipline :  et  sapient  ia  humiliati  exalt  abit  caput  HI  ins.  In  medio 
Kcclcsia-  a  pern  it  us  ejus,  et  implevlt  eum  Domlnus  spiritu  sapientite  et  Intellectns,  stolam  • 
induit  cum.  Nam  \eiitas  (qua-  est  Cbristus)  Ipsa  \eris,  nun  lictis  Ifoctoribijs  pollicl  ur  :  'Qui 
elueidant  me,  \  itaiu  a-ternnm    habehui't.'     (^uamvis   ipse   veins  just  it  ia    Si. I,  liellartUB   illiiHtra- 
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with  the  plentitude  of  His  truth  and  parity,  it  is  representative 
to  the  world  of  the  divinity  and  character  of  Jesus  ( 'hrist,  "  Who 
is  head  over  all  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  and  the  fulness 

of  Him,  who  is  filled  all  in  all."*     Or,  to  use  another  expression 

of  the  Bame  Apostle,  the  ( Church  is  the  Bride,  Christ  La  its  Head 
and  Saviour,  who  loves,  nourishes  and  cherishes  it,  "  and  deliv- 
ered Himself*  up  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by 
the  laver  of  water  in  the  word  of  life,  that  Be  might  present  \> 
to  Hi  nisei  fa  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish*"! 

This  glorious  Bride,  so  cherished  and  nourished  by  our  Lord, 
beautiful  with  His  beauty,  strong  with  His  strength,  exhibiting 
the  highest  gifts  of  faith,  purity,  and  charity,  manifests  to  the 
world  the  impress  of  the  divine  character  and  intelligence  of 
Christ.}  The  scheme  of  God's  glorification  and  the  salvation  o\' 
man,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  Bridegroom,  is  reflected,  as 
it  were,  in  the  mind  of  the  Bride.  As  Christ's  blessed  Spirit 
teaches  the  Church,  so  the  Church  teaches  the  world.  To  grasp, 
in  as  far  as  man  may,  the  mind  of  the  Church,  is  in  so  far  to 
grasp  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  himself.  The  Prophets  and  Seers 
and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
and  Doctors  of  the  New,  give  testimony  of  her,  as  she 
witnesses  to  her  Saviour.  As  she  is  formed  upon  Christ  as  her 
model,  so  man  is  formed  by  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him.  In  the 
supernatural  order  and  harmony  of  her  hierarchy,  in  the  imper- 
ishable stability  of  her  faith,  in  the  lucid  development  of  her 
moral  life,  and  in  the  magnificent  unity  and  symmetry  of  her 
!iatic  teaching — which  she  unfolds  as  she  advances  towards 
the  full  exhibition  of  her  glory, — we  recognize  her  luminous 
intuition  of  the  complicated  method  oi'  salvation,  ana  her  scien- 
tific apprehension  of  the  entire  economy  of  grace.  Christ  has 
Stamped  her  with  His  own  image,  and  she  in  turn  seals  man 
with  her  own  seal.§ 


done  noii  egeat,  nee  illanun  Irradiatione,  etttn  lltamfoentar  ah  Habitat  eata 

luceru  inbatautuB  ejua;  kLeirco  tenebria  Don 

it   nriMilis  ofTuacatnr,  ut  Biue  claritatia  radios  Don  dUDnndDk."    (See 

-419.) 

1  /•:  ~r.. 

nut  <>nl\  Is  she  atroug  through  Christ,  mil  those  who  defend  her  seem  to  j>ar- 
'.'..     See  how  .  even  after  Ills  death,  tin  A  ■  rted  hia  pin  it\  ami  love. 

•!  ked  by  the  relics  «>t'  tin-  Saint.  tin-  Hull  of  Canonisation  - 
••  Alius  it u m  i H ui  devote  'i  Irtntem  Del  in  saneto,  in  ae  dnplicem  • 

ii.tiriM 

hoi    pi  ■   Thomas   ile  Ai|inui>   fateretur. 

illi.u   . 

quidai  •  iliini  magm*  cishe 

ainiulqui   ' 

iirr  niatiuiii  i 
tus  »'\  H  item,  \i 

(Bareil 

$  And  in  ■ 

,  .    .(ii'il    taut    pottt    i 
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•  i  inflation.-  <:ii>iti*  lilwra- 
maxiiuum  «-\  dicta  oiauu 

with  her  imperial  mark: — 

iiinaiiiiiit :  niaia  ce 
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Now,  as  lias  been  suggested,  the  Angelical  spent  his  life  in 
mastering  the  Church's  intellect  ;*  and  the  impression  left  upon 
his  mind  by  this  familiar  intercourse  he  reproduces,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  in  the  "  Summa  Theological  And  what  would 
this  reproduction  naturally  represent  save  the  Christian  religion 
imaged,  not  in  confusion  but  in  scientific  form  ?f 

The  "  Summa  Theologica  "  is  more  than  this.  As  the  Bride 
of  Christ  reproduces  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  is  "  nourished  and 
cherished  "  by  Him,  as  He  fashions  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him- 
self, so  her  children  are  formed  according  to  her  pattern.  The 
Church  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  living  and  huge  energy, 
purifying,  nourishing,  and  saving  men,  as  Christ  purifies,  nour- 
ishes, and  saves  her.  Her  work  is  that  of  transformation — of 
turning  men  out  of  children  of  wrath  into  heirs  of  heaven.  For 
that  she  lives  and  energizes,  for  that  the  grand  scheme  of  her 
theology  was  drawn  out,  for  that  she  casts  the  broad  net  to 
rescue  man  from  the  burning,  and  drag  the  fallen  from  the  pit4 
And  such  being  the  case,  would  not  the  accurate  reproduction 
of  her  mind  point  out  the  road  to  man's  salvation  ?  If  the 
physician  commits  to  writing  a  minute  description  of  robust 
health,  and  of  the  means  of  its  attainment,  does  not  his  theory 
represent  the  first  principle  of  practice  ?  Would  not  his  scien- 
tific method  lead  directly  to  such  action  in  the  concrete  as 
would  transform  a  sickly  man  into  the  very  type  of  his  own 
ideal  ?    So  it  is  with  the  "  Summa  Theologica  ;  "  it  is  no  dead 


qu'il  taut  pour  inettre  an  monde  un  grand  theologien,  je  ue  l'ignore  pas,  vouh  ne  l'ignorea  plus 
vousmemcs:  il  feat  dans  on  neeaM  esprit  ana  aetenee  atendue,  nne  raiaou  sublime,  one  (bj 
trauquille  e*  ferine,  pour  qui  la  parole  an  Man  n'ait  point  da  aeereta,  el  point  de  donleura. 

prix,  vous  aun/.  Saint  Au^iistin  et  Illumine  i  mom  jiai  a  1  il<-  [8.  Thomaa]  <|iii  est  lohjet  da  ce  dis- 
conrs."  (Lacordaire'B  Conferences  de  Toulouse,  Discmiro  pour  la  translation  du  Chefde  .Saint  Thomas 
d'Aquin  (Le  18  Juillet,  1852),  p.  229;  Paris,  1857.) 

*  See  Chap.  II.,  p.       —     . 

t  Rare  indeed  are  the  men  who  can  reprodnoe  tin-  Church's  mind  with  any  approaab  t<>  per- 
fection:— "  Qu'ils  sont  rarcB,"  exclaims  I.acnrdaire.  "  les  homines  I  qui  le  del  a  dispense  I'enii- 
nence  !  Qu'il  sont  rares  lea  couquerauts  daTMl  qui  la  tana  s'est  t  in-  eonnne  Alexandre,  lea  legia* 
lateurs  qui  ont  tiro  des  peuples  du  neant  oommo  Koiee,  lea  oratenraqui  out  emu  la  multitude 

comnie  beniostlieues,  les  poStea  donl  la  poeterite  a  reteuu  i«-s  ohanta  c •  Orphee  !  nala 

eombtoa  plus  rarea  eea  nominee,  mortela  eomnM  boob,  aid  ool  entendo  la  roll  da  la  verite  dans 
toutes  sea  ipheree,  depuis  la  murmur*  qu'fiit-  prodon  nana  fatonu  juaqn1  a  I'banuonie  qn'elle 
iait  tomberdes  levres  de  Man,  it  qui,  paJatblea  poeneaaeara  da  ee  concert,  Tout  redil  a  notre 

oreille  avec  une  puissance  digue  de  notre  | •.  da  1  'train  m  et , de  Wen  lui-meme.    Tel  fiit 

Thomaa  d'Aquin."    (Conferences  de  Toulouse,  p.  22!)— 2:m>.) 

X  One  of  tba  most  telling  examples  of  the  inflneaee  of  t  ha  Ohnreb  In  forming  men  upon  her 
own  model  la  tba  Angelical  blmael£    Mettenleltet  gtrea  the  following  aymbola.  which  point  to 

the  various  virtues  of  the  Saint :— "  Der  Haum,  den  man  blsweilen  ti inlet,  unil  der  Heine u  Sehat- 

tea  abet  s.  Thomas  anagieaat,  arklirl  aiefa  dadnreh  daaa  der  n «- 1 1 i^c<-  einmal  einen  Haum  nut  sei- 
nein  Qftrtel  von  dei  Btelle  gesogen  baben  soil.    Man  kBonte  nbrigeua  darin  aneb  aiua  aneptelnng 

aufden  1.  l'salm   oder  aut  den   Haum  der  belUgOO    Krkennl  niss  linden,  von  dem   zum    Hello  dec 

Klrehe  dereelbc  aiei  roll  gegeeeen  hat.    Der  Kelob  mil  der  Hoeths  beslehi  ■iehaai  die  a 

y.eiehneten  Sehliften  dea  heil.  Thomas  iiher  die  heil.  Kueharis;  ie  iiml  das  heil.  Messopt'cr.  |)er 
Sonne,  die  aut' seiner  Biu.st  gttnget,  lie^t  die  HiOWelanng  nuf  den  in  ihm  w«dinenilen  Jesu-v  die 
Sonne  der  (iereehti^keit.  den  l.'rquell  alien  gelstlgen  hiehtes.  /u  (irumle.  Dei  Stern  aut  seiner 
Stirne  hedeutet  die   ihm  von  olwii  mit Jietheilte  Kraft   des  heili^en   Qeiatea.      Die   Tauhe,  die  suit' 

aeiner  Behnltei  sit/.t  oder  eehwebt,  lei  dei  bell.  Geiat,  der  Ihn  Inapirirte.    Die  rieraehn  aebfl- 

nen  Krauen.  mit  deiien  Taddeo  iinddi  in  l-'!oren/  dOU  heil.  TbomM  imi^ili.  sielleu.  und  /.war 
die  eiue   Iliilfte  die  7  Tu^enden,  die  andei  e  die  ',  Wissenseliafleii  dar.      Die   Krone,  der   Blechof- 

stab  tind  die  Intnl.  die  nuf  dem  Boden  vor  ihm  liegon,  beaengen  die  Tbataaeha  aeiner  ebwet 
sung  aller  irdisrdieu  .Maeht  und  der  UaehoHiehen  Wiirden.    Dm  aufgeaehmgane  Bneb  onddaa 

Crueitix   vol'  demselheli  weisen  aut  seine  fie  In-  mm  (ieliel   und  /.111   BelraebtUllg  a  us  ililien  cr  die 

Weisheit  iu  seinen  Sr-luitien  selH)pt'le.''    (Qftofsjehtl  d"f  ML  TktmtU  run  Aquks.  /'.  I.) 
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theory,  it  is  not  only  "  the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scien- 
tific form,"  but  it  is  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  "  the 
orderly  exposition  of  what  a  man  should  be."*  Indeed, 
because  it  is  the  most,  scientific  manifestation  of  religon,  there- 
fore it  is  also  the  most  secure  instrument  for  directing  men  to 
heaven,  just  as  the  mariner's  chart  in  so  far  forth  indicates 
with  precision  how  the  navigator  is  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of 
danger  and  to  sail  steadily  into  port,  in  proportion  as  it  accu- 
rately points  out  the  lie  of  the  land  and  the  depth  and  currents 
of  the  sea.  The  ".Gumma"  in  a  word,  represents  in  perfect 
system  those  vital  principles  which  made  the  Christ-loving 
giants  of  the  Early  Church  such  splendid  heroes.  It  is  the  Rule 
of  Life,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  Faith. 

Hence  it  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
all  things,  more  especially  of  the  rational  being,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  treats  of  God  and  man,  and  of  the  relations  between 
them  :  it  points  out  God  to  man,  and  indicates  how  the  rational 
tare  is  to  attain  to  eternal  happiness.f 

Hence,  naturally,  it  is  cast  into  three  grand  divisions.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  Godhead,  His  life,  relations,  and  attri- 
butes, of  creatures,  and  emphatically  of  man;  the  second 
speaks  of  the  rational  creature  as  tending  to  or  from  God,  his 
last  and  highest  end  ;  the  third  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And  thus  the  circle  is  complete  ; 
the  Saint  sets  out  with  the  Creator,  and  carries  the  creature 
through  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  as  a  redeemed  sinner,  back 
to  that  Hand  out  of  which  he  originally  came.  The  design  was 
never  fully  realized  by  the  Angelical — he  did  not  get  beyond 
the  ninety-ninth  question  of  the  third  part.}: 


*  Tlif  theory  of  the  AtaMM,  whilst   it  rorrespnnds  to  man's   innate   tendency  towards  the 

Supreme  tiooii.  lifts  him  higher  than  the  level  ol  natural  religion  into  the  purer  and  more  ex- 
pending etmoepbere.    (See  Bareille,  E  <r.t<iuin,  Okejn  at/.,  p,  :t.T6.) 

t  Werner  apciohi  of  the  aim  of  our  Sain!  n  writing  trio  Smmm  thus:—'-  Kr  will  lea  Bedflrf 
Jener  entgegenkommeu,  welebe  In  dai  Qebiel  der  Theotogia  erst   naner  eingelhhrl 

Welden    sollen  :     ille^e    aollOU    Mil    drill     llail|it  «  el  ke     seines    l.rheli.s    eillell     vnllst  amli.ueil    lllld 

•  ii    faaalleben  Binbllek  In  daa   Qeeamtote  der  theologiaehen   Doetrin  naeb  Ihrer  aeit- 

ti    Knt  wickeluiiR     gewinnen.       Dazu     eiguen     sieh    naeh     seiuen     Brfahruagen     andere 
nieht.  welehe  entwi  th  i    diueli   niassenhafte   EMufUBg  vim   Flaxen   iiml  Cut  eisuehuu^eii 

den  Ueberbiick  uber  da*  Oanae  ereobwereo.oder  rermoge  eineo  beeonderen  Iweckee,  di 

ilgen,  nieht  Allei  and  in  iener  methodtaoben  Orduung  bringen,  welehe  den  beraenden 

erwanooht  and  dlenliob  ist.    Also  um  eiue  systematise!)  geruudete,  and  darin  seli»t   ashon 

■obrankuna  der  raxurlirenden  Kulle  von  Diatincttonen  nnd  Dntereuehungea  in 

aivb  aohlieasende  Dareteunng  del  geeaniniten  Lebrinbaltea  der  klrehlieben  Tbeologie  bandell 

m  dieoem  W  i  a  Thomat  von  dfml  a>  hoi.) 

t  M  Tlmmas  erklart   als  seine   A  .:  Mem  der  heili^en   Wiemnaohafl    aus/.ufiihrni. 

welehe  von  <iott  handell,  naeh   deiu.  was  it  an  sieh   ist    uml    in-ntei  u  it  I'rineili  nnd  /week  der 

iren,  der  veruQnftlgeu  lnabeaondere  ist.     Darnaoh  rerfiilll  win  WYik  in  drei  Haupttheile : 

1.  Von  i.ott  an  sieh  and  als  nrakchlicbeni  Principe  dea  creatflrliehen  Seiua  aud  Qeeebehena  mi 

neinen,  dea  menacbhehen   Daaeina  un   Beeonderen.    II.  Vom  Btreben  der   rernflnfUgen 

hen  /.ii   Qotl    als   seinem    letaten  nnd    Inn  I  III. 

Von  1 'lni  Mus.  der  uK  M  enacb  una  zuoi  W<  trebens  nacht  c<>>-.  gewoi 

"Dererete  Hanpttbeil  lerflUH  In  die  are!  abthetinngea  von  der  gottllohen  Weaeaheil  r<iu. 
2— W),  Dretpereflnhehkeli  fen.  IT— 43)  nnd  emananten  (welteeteenden  and  weltleitenden)  wirk- 

sainkeit  tiottes  (qu.  44— 109).     l>ie   I.ehre    win    Qotfc  infasst    die    drei   Ahhautllungen 
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He  did  not  begin  to  set  earnestly  to  work  till  after  his  refu- 
sal of  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  Now  that  he  felt  himself 
secure,  as  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  tells  us,  he  laboured  with 
redoubled  energy.  But  even  whilst  occupied  on  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  great  undertaking  his  time  was  taken  up  with  many 
other  duties.  He  now  completed  his  "Commentaries"  on 
S.  Mark,  S.  Luke,  and  S.  John,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Hannibal  di  Molaria ;  and  he  republished  his  treatise  on  relig- 
ious life  in  answer  to  another  attempt  of  William  of  S.  Amour.* 
Then  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  general  chapter  at 
Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  great  univer- 
sity, to  throw  fresh  intellectual  life  into  the  schools,  and  to 
occupy  the  post  of  professor  of  theology.  Before  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  chair  he  visited  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter  Martyr  at 
Milan.  The  miracles  wrought  at  this  sepulchre  before,  and 
particularly  after  the  Saint's  canonization,  had  created  great 
excitement  in  the  Church.f  On  his  arrival,  8.  Thomas  found 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  superintending  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  over  the  relics  of  the  Saint,  and  his 
presence  amongst  them  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  he 
was  requested  to  compose  an  epitaph  descriptive  of  the  faith, 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  holy  athlete.J 

From  Milan  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  took  possession  of  his 
little  cell  in  the  convent  of  the  order.  Here  he  remained  some 
weeks  in  retirement  before  commencing  his  lectures  in  the 
schools.  His  days  were  passed  in  silent  meditation,  and  in 
that  deep  thought  which  seems  to  have  been  his  greatest  recrea- 
tion, whilst  the  greater  portions  of  his  nights  were  spent  at  ill*' 
tomb  of  the  great  S.  Dominic,  who  lay  buried  in  the  convent 
church.  It  was  at  this  very  time  that  the  solemn  translation  of 
the  relics  of  that  holy  founder  took  place  (1261).§     They  were 

UberGottes  Seta  (qu.  2).  iiber  die  auf  dm  W«-g<>  dex  Relation  zu  cniin-ml.-n  WYsciisbrHtiin- 
mungen  des  p'ittlicln-ii  Betas  (qu.  3—13),  fiber  *l i« •  gBttltche  Wetenabeth&tigong  bn  Brkennen 
(qu.  14—18),  WOllen  (<i>(.  I!'— 21)  mid  Koiiu.-ii  (qu.  25)."  (WeiiuT,  ber  heilige  Tliomcut  von  Aquino, 
ErsterBand,  Fiinftea  UupiUl,  p.  802—803.) 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XXL,  p.       —      . 

t  "  Is  erat  PetriiH  Veronensia  nobili  genere  natua,  qui  in  Catbaris  ot  ManiHiais  ad   fidem 
addiicfudid,  glnrioaam  operam  Cetbottca  Boetoetai  nai av»  rat. deln  Lmpia  ■ioerli  menu  orndeHter 
nrc.it us.   tot  exautlatoa  pro  Christi    legations    labores,    maitviii    pelme    coronavit."      (Vid. 
S.  Tbomse  Aquiuatia,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Ellogium,  HUtoricum,  p.  25;  Ed.  Farm.) 
X  It  reada  thua  :— 

"  Prseco,  lucerna,  ptigil,  Cliristi,  populi,  Bdetaoe, 
Hm  .-iict.  iii<-  legitnr,  jeoel  dm  meetettu  Lntqae 
Vox  ortbu*  duletei  erMtetime  lux  enl i 

Et  verbi  fjladius,  uadill  cccidit  Cat  hamiuin. 
GlirUttU  lniiifieat  ;  popului  drvotus  ailorat. 
Martyrioque  fidea  sanctum  •errata  deeotaL 
Bed  t'lu-ist us  nova  itaiia  loquJ  laett,  m  aora  turb» 

Lux  dat.ur;  attiue  tides  vul^ata  refcilfel  in  Urbe." 

— (  hoc.  CiL) 

5  "  Hoc  ipso  anno  1267  die  5  Junii,  Boiioni.-M  taterftrft  leeimda   ttansl.itiuni  QOTpOTU  B.  I»<>m 

inici  Legtreri  Pntris,  cum  ex  bumili  ■epnlero  in  nrnam  egri  •  mesnifloo  tamptu 

ornatainejuBoaaanqMi.sita.sunt.iieato  Joanne  Pereellenai  VI  Ordioli  Qeuerall  tlagiatro.    tderanl 

buic  aoleiiini  iinnufiiiai  sex  Kpiacopi.  quorum  1 1  ■<  m  lAnniniciani   Instituii.  iicinpi-   Hiii/itolemanu 
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carried  with  public  pomp  from  the  humble  sepulchre  where  they 
reposed,  and  were  placed  in  a  magnificent  urn,  chiselled  with  the 
most  exquisite  taste  by  the  most  <  1  artist  of  the  day.* 

Bartholomew  of  Braganza,  Arnulf  of  Viterbo,  iEgidius  Gallutius, 
all  of  them  bishops,  and  all  of  them  Dominicans,  assisted  at  the 
ceremony.  In  the  presence  of  these  venerable  men,  and  amidst 
the  press  of  devout  and  eager  friars,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
high  patriarch  of  religious  chivalry  was  lifted  with  great  gentle- 
ness and  reverence  out  of  the  tomb,  and  after  having  been 
kissed  by  fervent  lips,  and  looked  upon  with  loving  eyes,  was 
borne  away  to  its  more  glorious  resting-place. 

The  same  kind  of  effect  was  produced  by  the  presence  of 
S.  Thomas  in  the  schools  of  Bologna  as  had  been  manifested  at 
Paris  and  Cologne.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  hall 
was  crammed.f  Not  students  only,  but  the  very  citizens  them- 
selves pressed  into  the  lecture-room  to  look  upon  and  listen  to 
the  great  serene  Angelical,  as,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
God's  highest  truth,  he  poured  forth  the  clear-flowing  stream  of 
his  simple  oratory,  and  entranced  his  hearers  by  the  lucidity, 
order,  and  profoundness  of  his  teaching.^  Indeed,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  citizens  were  attracted  to  him — men 
from  distant  cities,  professors,  students,  intellectual  knight- 
errants  of  every  temper,  were  drawn  to  Bologna  as  to  a  centre, 
just  as  of  old  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  Roscelin,  Abelard, 
or  William  of  Champeaux  gathered  together  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  men,  it  matters  not  of  what  condition,  who  felt  the 
charm  of  genius  and  the  fascinating  attractions  of  syllogistical 
display.^ 

ipOfl  Viceutmus,  dnuMmi  Vitfibicn.sis,    Humana'  Hpiscopns  in  1'iceno,  quae 
nibs  hodie  iidii  aniplius  exstat    •  -"opus    I'm  r.Ili!i>is.      Area   pat. 

>  ollaudato  Deo,  qui  admirabilis  est  in  Sanctis  snis.  veneiahiindi.  siminio  nun 
uetitiae  ao  ptetatis  seneu  lacrym  culati  sunt;  deiude 

am  s.   Nicolai,  magnl   Patriarchs  capita  oeteneo,  Infinite  araltttudtnis.  qtue  Mi 

oan    obeei  \  anti.e    spectaciilum    eonHuxerat.   cupiditati  .satislcccrunt."      (Vid.    S.    Thoin.e. 

Aqutnatta,  ";»/'•  Omnia,  T»m.  /..  MUoglnm 

*  Tirabosclll  speaks  of  it  tbus: — "  B  la  migliore  tia  <|ua:iti-  open  <li  scnlturn  furono  fatte  in 
quet  tempi,  ed  tn  cnl  forse  traTaclib  anohe  Guglielmo  Prate  eonvereo  delPOrdine  de*  1': 

miimeote  Pisauo,  ed  eccefiente  discepolodi  Niccola."    ( Biblioteca  della  Utttratura  Italians, 

'/•..//(.  / 1 

t  We  can  say  with  l.ai  MM    '  ;  \  re    rtait    achevee.      Pill 

Thomas  d'Aquin  pourail  mooter  tar  le  krone  <lc  la  tetonoe  <ii\  ine  :  II  \  monta  en  ctVct.  el  d 

else  qu'il  v  est  assis,  la  l'l  «\  nbnee  nc  lui  a  point  61 

demenre  prince  nomine   II  rtait   ne,  solitaire  com  me  U  a'etait  fait,  el  la  qnalite  seule  dc 
e  a  dispam  en  lui,  parce  qn'il  eat  devena  !••  mattn  <lc  tim>."    ((Onftrencetde  Tcntloute, 

p.   -Mil.) 

uufAqwta,  Chap.  V.v/r..  />.  SOL 
»  at  this  period  that  the  Angelical    he^an   his   work  le  Prinriputu 

instruction  otHunh.  kinn  <>t  Qypron.      Be   <lul   m>t.  however,   complete   :t.   M   the   prim  • 
■    lie  came  to  This  work  is  to  be    foitml   in   th- 

—•.'91.)     The 
third  antl  fourth  b<  il  written  by  S.  Tho  >lds  that  th< 

of  the  second  book  ia  by  another  hand.     The   BUegfm i   HUaortmm  apeaka  thus:— ••  Am 

Mime  Priucipnm  a<l  Etegera  Cypri  Hugouem,  aed  cum  adhnc  poet 

-it.     Totum  opus  oonetai   IV.   iibns:   qaorum  duos  pi  tores  Thomas 

n  Column:**,  vel    Ptolema  ••  uuen    libros 

ffenuiunui  essi-  ejus  t.etnm  iicrhI  lb  llariinnus.  iii   lib.    de    -  it  quod 

in  editione  Lovanienai  Opernm  0.  Thorns)  an.   168S,  Hbri   ejusmodl  Don  in\*ntuntur  Inter  opua- 

onlaS.  i' 
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Whilst  the  Angelical  was  lecturing  at  Bologna,  penning 
treatises  on  politics,  morality,  and  dogma,  preaching,  teaching, 
journeying  from  place  to  place  on  business  of  the  order,  or 
practising  strict  observance  in  the  convent,  one  abiding  passion 
occupied  his  mind,  and  that  was  the  gradual  realization  of  the 
"  Sumtna  Theological  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made. 
To  this  all  was  made  subordinate.  To  perfect,  and  elaborate 
this  great  conception  he  bent  all  the  powers  and  instruments  of 
his  matured  and  mellowed  mind.*  A  whole  life  of  remote  pre- 
paration, and  two  years  of  labour  with  the  pen,  produced  the 
first  part  of  the  "Summa."  As  some  mighty  sculptor,  who  has 
spent  from  youth  up  learning  first  the  rudiments  and  then  the 
last  perfection  of  his  art,  through  simple  cultivation  can  strike 
out  a  figure  from  the  rough  which  would  make  ordinary  men 
despair — summing  up  as  it  were  at  one  stroke  of  the  chisel  the 
concentrated  labours  of  a  life, — so  the  great  Angelical  in  the 
space  of  two  short  years  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  his  last- 
ing fame. 

This  first  part  occupies  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
Parma  Edition,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ques- 
tions, divided  into  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  articles.! 


•  Even  the  learned  and  ponderous  Werner  becomes  etoquenl  win-it  apeaking  of  the  adTMMa 
made  by  the  Angelical  in  theology  upon  tin-  daya  "i  B.  a  ii. -tii  ii :— ••  \wiehc  iridic  Bntwickelung 
batte  die  Theologie  inawieebeu  diirobgeinacht,  weleb  bohen  Grad  ron  Auabilduug  und  Daren- 
bUdnng  errungen  I  Dee  poeltive,  •peculetive  nnd  dialektieche  Dement  Inienem  Anfange- 
werke  in  naiver  Dumittelberketl  nil  einandur  geeiulgt,  batten  aettdem  jeoea  seine  relche 
Oeschiehte  durcbgemaobt,  eieb  gegeneeltig  mil  einander  rieleeitig  gemeaaen,  manuigfaltig 
ausgegliehcu  unit  vermit  tilt ;  wo/.n  Tliuinus  aelber  dnreb  aeino  blaner  geacbildei  ten  Thai  igkel' 
ten  in  ebechlleeeender  und  maaaagebender  Weise  auf  eutacbeidende  welae  beitrng.  Nun  aollte 
das  Beeultal  jener  dreifachen,  outer  aich  vielfaltigsl  rereweigten  nnd  reracblungenen  Bnt* 
aiekelnnf  nut  alien  Brrnngeuaehaften  gereitter  Binaicht,  welche  ein  zweihundertjfthrlger 
Bntwiekeuingaproe*  (en  Btreben  der   vorangllcnaten   Kraft  ••  au  Tage  gofDrdert,  in 

Kiiniii  grooaen  Ganaen,  licht  i  <>n  eul  nickell  nnd  barmouiaob  anagegllohen,  dargeetelll  arerdeu ; 
nnddieea  an  leisten  war  der  Summa  tit,<>i<><,i,;i  dea  heillgen  Tnomaa  Aqninaa  rorbebalten.'1 
(Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Enter  Band,  Funjlm  Cnj/ittl,  p.  Wri. ) 

t  "  SiunniHin  onuii-ni  in  I'ra-fationein         .         .         .         et  Narrationein   prlnnm  partiiuur; 

Narrationem  antem  in dnae deinoepa  partcai  in  quarnm  prima  de  ueceeaitate,  uultete,  prase- 
tantiii.  aabjeeto,  el  alibi  ad  eaeram  Theologian]  apectantibua,  tanquam  aeeunda  Prasfatioue, 
unlce  qnanatlono.  ojiaa  prima  rut  tractat .  quaetiam  oeaeToloe      .       .       .      lectorea  aibi  reoit; 

in  posteriori-         .  .  .  in  alt  tun  di  1  initat  is  man-  M   i  in  in  i  1 1  it.     Nam  de  Deo  quadragiuta 

tribne  quasetionibna  .  .  .  verba  recitj  leditantprimum  sex  et  rlginti qtueationibua 
priorlbuede  his,  una-  abeolttta  a  Theologta  dlenutnr,  qnaa  eeeentbe  Del  oonveniuat,  e(  ni>  i*i 
tribne  poracnla  Petri,  et  Pine,  el  Bplritul  aanoto  eommnuia  annt,  el  qnaa  Pbiloeopbl 

luinine  natura-  non  DM  uui  Mint  OOUaequntl  :   contest  luiqtte  de  Trinilate  porsnnaruiii 

aoenratiaeinM  agil :  qnaa,  ul  .sunt  ereatnria  me mnnieebllla,  Ite  Philoeophta  prorena  Irtax  i 

foiaac  etiam  oetendita  Bane  partem  17.  qnasetionibua  aequeutibna  oompfectitur,  el  a  Deo  In  ee. 
a«l  Denm  extra  ea  in  ejus  operationiboa  exfei  nia  progredif  nr.    Cnmqnc  quatnor  ainl  hnjuai li 

nperationes,  rertlin  en  -alio,  gubei  initio,  luiinaui    getteria    nib-nipt  in,    et    glorifioatiOj    reruiin|iie 

creationem  distinct  in  el  oruatua  aequautur.  el  ereatnraruni  alia  Ino  apiritnalia  all  al  Inoor- 

).  una.  alia  oiiutino  corporalis,  alia  vero  utnuequc  partieepe,  eo  Tolati  aexue  qntdem  i  ate  pro- 
greditnr,  nt primnm  de  creatione,  no«  eat,  de  action*  <-t  modo,  quo  a  Deo  oreatnre)  in  lucem 
prodiere.  tribna  quasattouiboa  ngat  -u.  46  et  -t'i.  deinde  in  47.  de  earum  diatinctioue  In  oommnnl; 
anWndeqne  in  ah.  et  49.  de  speciali  hao  earnm  diatinetioue,  qna  paeeim  bomtnea  ntimnr  in 

hmiuin,  et  inaluiil  ;   et  postremo  lie   spirituali   creatura.  qnaa   Asgelua  e*t.   a  60.  i|iiastioiie  ail  64. 
usque,  ubi  esseutiam,  lncum.  mntiiin.  |>oteiitiain.  operatinneni.   el  alias   bonorum,    et   iiiuloruin 
Angetoroaa       .       .       .       elrectionea  peraerntatnr.    Qnoperacto.  in  65.  qmeatione  de  crea 
omnino  oorporaU,  tainiuam  de  aitero  extremo,  et  aupertoH  oppoeHo,  naqnc  ad  "t.  rerba  facll  : 

iptn  Ineo  primnm  lilni  (ienesens  caput  .  .  .  explicat.  In  7.").  veto  iihc|iic  ail  mi.  inclu- 
sive, natitrain  et  atl'eet  iones  hnminis,  qui  nexus  quiilam    ligament  unnpie   rcniin  eaafl  1  iiletur,  ct 

qnoe  ad  animam,  ejnaqne  faeoltatee,  et  operatlonea  attinel        .        .        .        explicat.     Cum 

\ein    cnnstitutiniieiii.    et    craMtn    liumani   eorporta  diligent  ins   (liscutere    Pniloaopbl    naturalis 

quam  Theologi  eeae  rideatnr,  de  ea  pandora  rerba        .        .        .        tacit  a  91. 

?|U.istinne  nsijiie  ail  102.  Ac  ihi  qoidem  el  <li  puma  I ini.s  pi  mine!  imie,  tain  maii-,  quam 
oeminaa,  ae  u  atata  el  oonditmne  utrineqne,  quod  ad  Intollectum  apectat,  el  roluntatcm, 
quoad  corpus,  et  vita   oonaerrationem,  nberuriun  i h.h m:  loeuraquc  deeaum,  in  i|u.> 
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Forming  the  basis  of  a  great  superstructure,  like  all  moral 
foundations,  it  deals  with  first  principles,  first  truths,  and  first 
facts ;  a  subject-matter  which  offers  scope  to  endless  develop- 
ment and  comparison,  and  represents  the  material  out  of 
which  the  orderly  and  scientific  corpus  of  theology  is  fashioned. 

The  Divine  Being,  His  existence,  attributes,  knowledge, 
name,  ideas,  life,  and  will ;  the  blessed  Trinity  of  Persons,  the 
Divine  processions,  relations,  unity  and  plurality  ;  the  Divine 
Persons,  the  Father  and  His  special  attributes,  then  the 
Adorable  Son  and  Ever-blessed  Spirit,  their  relations,  equality, 
and  similitude — all  presenting  before  the  mind  an  overwhelm- 
ing abundance  of  dazzling  mystery  and  greatness  incomprehen- 
sible, overawing  the  faculties,  and  by  that  very  power  witness- 
ing to  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the  Creator  above  the 
creature  of  His  hands, — are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
Pars  Prima  of  the  "  Summa  Theological 

Having  taken  the  student  up  to  heaven's  gates,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  majesty  of  the  Triune  God,  the  Angelical  next 
treats  of  the  Almighty's  creative  act  and  power.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  Catholic  theologian  cut  his  way  clear  of  the  pantheism 
of  the  east,  with  its  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  of  that  material- 
ism which  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  rationalizing  spirit.  The 
unmistakable  establishment  of  this  great  truth — the  emphatic 
assertion  that  between  the  Divine  nature  and  all  things  else 
there  is  an  immeasurable  gulf ;  that  the  creature  is  not  the  mere 
effluence  or  exuberance  of  the  substance  of  the  Divinity,  but  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  by  His  fiat ;  that  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  the  primeval  Cause  and 
secondary  agencies,  are  not  simply  different  in  kind,  but  abso- 
lutely distinct  in  essence  as  well  as  mode ;  that  nothing  is  of 
itself  independent,  but  all  is  preserved  as  all  was  first  created 
by  the  Omnipotent,*  by  Whom  everything  exists,  without  Whom 

qui  l\ir;ulisus,  at  pluriinum.  dicitur.  traotat  .  .  .  Et  cum  hac- 
tenusde  creationia  open  .  .  .  esriaeet,  oonfestlmde  gnbernatiOBe,  qmjaj  omnia  suavi- 
t,  ft  moderator;  deqne  lllio*  efleetioao,  qui  varM  et  multipHoea  aunt,  tarn  In  nrcatnia 
corporea,  qoun  in  Inoorporea,  et  media,  quae  hominea  i]>si  imnot,  ad  caleem  rolnminia  noqno. 
diaerttsaime,  <-t  locaplettaainie  dispotat."  (Hieronymua  Vidians.  /*•  DM  Ilkssaai  Aqu 
ihn-triwi  ,t  flbrfpfto,  LA.  //..  />.  118— llT;  Prtaaea,  MDOOXLVULJ 

*  There  is  little  doubt  tliat  it  was  bis  scientific  exposition  of  the  untenable  nature  of  tbe 
Averroiatic  theory  which  nave  the  angelical  ao  great  ■  name.  The  rerj  perfection  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  Summit,  which  of  itself  exclude*  all  heresy— as  a  healthy  both  reject*  what  hi 
deleterious  to  it,— is  one  ot  the  greatest  argument*  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,    feres  could 

not    be   so    niueh    in  tune.       Metteuleit.  idete  d.i-  ibtn  Iiubnie  des  bell. 

Thomaa  I    Dteser  bleibt  (Br  alls  Bwigkeli  det  grosste  Name  in  der  Qesehiehte  der  Beholasf 
und  in  den  Jahrboobern  der  Kirehe ;  er  war  es,  der  den  tcathoHsehen  I  Angustin 

mil  dein  Bossneta dnrefa  eine  eberne  Kette  roxband.    Der  rnhmTolle  8ohn  des  heiL  Domin 

i  oocb  all  aein  Veter,  rereioigte  Thomaa  in  aetnem  Oeiate  all  da- 
das  geaammte  Lehrgebaflde  der  Ktrcbe.     Beta  Won  ist  eta  Orakel  der  Ootthe  I 
beurthetlte  Ihn  Johano  xxii..  sla  er  von  Ihm  aaarte,  daaa  Thomaa  mehr  Lichl  aber  <\  ■ 
breitel  babe,  alaalle  Doctoren   ru*ammen,  und  daas  er  an  Wuudeni  reicher  <lenn  an  8chriften 

a  ebenso  pewichttges  Urtheil  npracb  das  Tddentiniache  Concil,  ala  die  Vater  a    I 
Tisehdea  bell.  Hauaea drei  Btlcher  niederlegten :  Die  hcilige  Schrift,  die   Dekrete  der  F'iipete 

und  Mas    Suniuiariuin.     Self  dein   tuil.  Monmiikus   warder   Olden   nn    wabreii    Sinn.    • 

eta  Orden   tier    Here il-amkeit       I»er   hcil.  The  ihiu  den  Nanit  <>td.n»der 
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everything  would  cease,  and  in  Whom  all  things  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being — this  gulf-separation  of  essence  and  this 
intimate  connection  in  the  creative  act,  whilst  establishing  a  car- 
dinal dogma  of  religion,  strikes  straight  out  on  two  sides  against 
the  dreams  of  a  philosophy  which  has  not  been  set  up  in  the 
light  of  faith  :  it  destroys  the  moral  disease  of  pantheism  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  by  proving  a  Divine  Providence  over  the  world, 
does  away  with  fatalism  on  the  other.* 

Having  thus  established  the  relative  position  of  creature  and 
Creator,  of  God,  angel,  and  man,  the  Angelical  speaks  in  detail 
of  the  angels'  life,  of  their  trial,  and  the  fall  of  some  amongst 
them  ;  then,  of  the  next  creation  of  God — that  of  the  world  and 
of  man  during  the  Scriptural  week,  thus  bringing  into  promi- 
nence other  important  subject-matter  for  development.  Next, 
man  in  particular,  his  soul,  body,  mind,  and  their  various  rela- 
tions, are  considered  ;  whilst  procreation  and  the  different  influ- 
ences, spiritual  and  corporeal,  which  act  upon  mankind  are 
carefully  discussed. 

In  a  word,  in  this  first  part  of  the  "  Summa"  the  Saint  draws 
as  it  were  a  sketch  of  the  dignissima  scientia,  that  is,  of  wisdom 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  lays  out  the  groundwork  for  the  reali- 
zation of  that  vast  conception  which  possesses  equal  grandeur 
and  simplicity  in  its  design. f 

But  though  this  portion  of  the  great  edifice  of  theology  may 
justly  be  considered  as  fundamental  in  its  relation  to  the  Prima 

Wahrheit"  hinzu.  SehBnea  Loo-  hum-is  rroaaen  Keillgen,  der  ateta  den  Glani  ilea  Etuhmea 
gefloheu  hat,  und  von  dem  achSnaten  Rnnme,  dem  einee  katholiacheu  Helden,  auch  noch  in 
seiner  Nachfolge  ereilt  wnrrte."     ( (Jrsrhichte  im  htil.  Thomas  von  Aquino,  EinUitu.io.  /;.  \\2— :ci.) 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  tin-  various  "  <,>ii<estio>ifa"  from  I.  to  XI, III.  :—  I.— I)e  sacra  doctrina, 
qualis  sit  et  ad  cjiUBBe  exteudat :  II.  — De  Deo,  an  sit;  III. — De  almplieitate  Dei ;  [V.— De  perfeo- 
done  Dei;  v.— it.-  bono  in  eommnnl;  VL— De  bonitate  i>'i:  tTL— De  Inflnitate  Dei :   vn 

exietentla  Dei  in  rebua;    IX.— De  ii ntabilitate  Dei;    X.— De  aaternitate  Dei ;   XI.—  De  nnitate 

Divina;  XII. — 1)«-  eognitione,  el  vision.-  Dei;  XIII  —  De  nominlhna  i><i;  JUV.-  De  Scientia  l>.i; 
xv.— De  Ideie;  XVL— De  rertrate;  XVII.— De  mlattalei  xvin.— 1>.-  vita  Dei:  XIX.— De  voluntate 
Deii  XX.— l).-  amorc  i>.i;  XXL— De  [uatitiael  miaericerdla  Dei;  xxil.-n.-  provldeutla  i».i; 
xxill. -De  pnedeattnationa  i>.-i  :  xxiv.-d,-  iii.ro  vitas;  XXV.— De  potential  Dei;  XXVI.— De  bea- 
titndineDei;  XXVlL— De  proeeaaione,  aire  originc  dlrinarnm  peraonarnm  ;  xxviii. — De  relatio- 
liilmsdivinis;  XXIX.— De  peraooia  I)i vinis ;  XXX.— !>.-  i»lm .. II 1  ,:.-  peraonarnm  in  diviuis:  XXXI. 
— De  li is  quae  pertinenl  In  divinta  ad  unitatem,  Tel  pluralitetem  peraonaruni :  xxxil.  -  i»« 
t at ioiu-di vinarn in  peraonarnm  ;  xxxill.— De  hlaqnat  pertinHut  ad  peiaonam  Patria  ;  xxxi'. 
Yci  ho  in  diviuis:  XXXV.— De  hoc  nomine  Pilii,  quod  est  Imago;  XXXVI.—  Id-  ;n  1  lim-nt  ilnis  ail 
lioin.-n  Spiiitns  San.-ti:  XXXVIL— De  nomine  Rpiritna  BanctT,  nuod  eal  amor;  XXXVIII.— De 
noiiiini'  S]iiritns  Sancti  qnod  Ml  iiomini :  xxxix.— I )<•  psnonla  in  comparatione  ail  eaaentiam; 
XL. — Da  penonla  In  oomparatione  ad  relationee,  aiTe  proprietatea;  8  LI.-  De  peraonia  per  com* 
parattonem  ad aetna notionalee ;  XLIL— De   asqnalitace  el  aimilitudine  divinarum  peraonarnm 

ail    inviccm;    XLIII.— De    inissiont-    ili vinanun    IVrsoiianim  :     JCLIV. — De    prima    causa    omnium 

cntinin,  &c.     (Vid.  S.  Thoina-  Aquinatis,  <>/,,,.  Omnia,  T»m.  I..  />.  I— 18:*.) 

t  The  "  Proiogua"  of  tin-  Angelical  shows  his  own  humility,  and  the  wants  of  th< 

-which  he  lived: — "  Quia <-at holica-  vi-ritatis  doctor solum  provectoa  dehel  Inatruere,  aed  ail 

emu  pertinei  etiaaa  Ineipieutea  erndire  (aeoundnm  ill  imI  Apoatoli  /.  ad  Corinth.  III.,  I:  Tamqucm 
parvulis  in  Christo.  lac  robin  potum  <Udi  non  aa  net/  propoeftnm  nostra-  intentionla  Lnhoeopere 
est  ca  quae  ad  cluisiiamiiii  reUgioaem  pertinent  eo  modo  trtjdere  aeeundum  quod  oongrnil  ad 
eruditionem  incipientium,  Cousiderai  Imuauamque  hnjuedoctrinn  novitioa  iu  Ma  qua)  a  direr- 
riptaannl  piuruanm  impediri :  partim  quidem  propter  multiplicationem  Lnutillum  qiuea- 

tionutii.  at  ticiiloruiii   el    a  I  'gumeu  1 01  n  m  :    parlini   cliam   quia   «a   oil. c  sunt   nfcc„  .  1 1  ia    tali'*- 
.sciendum  non  t  radii nt  nr  secundum  onlim-iii  diaeiplinaB  Bed  secundum  quod  requirehal    UbrorUUl 

expoaitio,  rel  secundum  quod  ae  pmbebal  occaaio  dinputandl  :  partim  quidem  quia  eorumdem 
frequena  repetltio  el  Caattdium  ei  confuaioneni  generabal  In  animta  auditorum.    lla-c  Igitui  •  t 

alia  hujusmoili  evilarc  si  mlenlcs.  tciitahiiniis  cum  cuiiliihui  ia  divini   auxilii  M  <|"-'    ad  sacrani 

doetrinam  pertinentbreviteraodilucideproaequi,  aeeundum  quod  materia  patietur."  (8.  Thomaa 
aqoinatta,  dwmma  Zlkeelojaka,  Para  Prima,  Protogut,  />.  I  ■.  Pot  I.) 
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Sectmdw  and  the  Secunda  Secundce,  and  the  Tertia  Pars,  still 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  is  anything  about  it 
unfinishedi  or  wanting,  in  logical  accuracy  or  precision  of 
sequence,  or  in  the  concatenation  and  development  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  network  of  systematic  integrity,  with  its  linos  and 
joints,  and  unities,  with  its  exquisite  bearing  of  part  on  part, 
with  its  reciprocal  illuminations,  with  its  combined  methods  of 
.support,  with  the  multiplicity  of  its  elaborated  detail,  and  with 
tli*'  marvellous  synthetical  oneness  of  its  complete  design, 
appeals  as  much  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination  as  does  the 
majestic  simplicity^!'  the  original  conception.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
trtion  must  here  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  proof. 
But  if  the  reader  would  for  example  select  at  hazard  one  point 
out  of  this  Prima  Pars  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  he  would 
speedily  convince  himself  of  the  justice  of  the  criticism:  the 
" Summa  Theologica"  is  as  organic  as  the  human  frame  itself, 
and  its  element  are  compacted  together  with  as  much  nicety 
and  harmony. 

Quitting  the  form  for  a  moment,  and  reverting  to  the  subject- 
matter,  which  represents  the  whole  store  of  learning  of  the]  wist, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  Angeli- 
ca 1  manifests  here  with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  the  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  have  something  about  them  of 
the  preternatural  at  least.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sharpness  and 
flippancy  of  the  schools,  no  random  brilliant  Abelaidine  fenc- 
ing, none  of  the  dangerous  originality  of  Roscelin,  none  of  the 
extravagant  philosophy  of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  none  of 


*  Take,  for  instaner.  the  organic  development— which  is  but  a  figure  of  the  whole— of  the 
question  of  the  "  Essentia  J> 

DR   ESSENTIA    DIVINA, 

(a)  in  i  m  sit : 

a.  sit  vel  potius  nou  sit: 

1.  shnplicitas, 

.'.  pel  n  'Ho  Utonitas)  remota  omni  iniperfectione  creaturarum. 

t  miliums. 

(b)  quomodo     < 

4.  uiiiuutiibilitaa, 

5.  lete ruitas, 

ti.  unitas; 

,3.  a  nobis  cognoacatur, 

y.  a  nobis  iiiiiiiiiictui ■; 

■    .-ut  lit  IVi, 

■a,  cognoecendo  > 

t  da  ■ 

:t.  <li   veroet  falao, 

-t.  4a  i  II 

1.  ili-  MilunUti'  divina, 

ad  intra:  • 

-  qiuv  absolute  ad  voluntatem  pertinent: 
aa.  aruiir. 

(e)  qilc<: 

?.  volendo 

■    •  ::.  et   lllis.-ri. '.  •  1 

n  lur      s 

\\\\\\  a<l  intilUeiimi  jx  itineut: 

1  »: 

ad  extra:  } 

-(See 

t.  Dei 

h.,1,,,.  hmmh i"» 

Jqmino,  Kr$ter  Bund,  Ftu^fle*  CapiUl,  p.  MX) 
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the  difficult  mysticism  of  Richard  of  S.  Victor's.  Mere  human 
talent  counts  for  little,  inventive  genius  is  not  rated  high,  self 
and  simple  ingenuity  are  altogether  sunk,  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  noisy  self-asserting  university,  with  its  rationalistic  ten- 
dency and  irreverent  spirit,  with  all  its  fallacies  and  smartness, 
are  here  thrown  into  their  proper  light,  not  by  any  direct  attack, 
but  by  a  method  far  more  powerful  than  that ; — by  erecting  a 
vast  monument  of  organized  truth,  composed  of  the  teaching  of- 
the  massive-minded  classic  Fathers,  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
confirmed  by  high  authority,  and  of  the  purest  of  philosophies 
serving  as  handmaid  gracefully  and  willingly  to  the  more  majes- 
tic truths  of  the  supernatural  order.*  The  appearance  of  the 
"  Summa  Tbeologica  "  in  the  midst  of  the  crudities  of  the 
schools  was  as  if  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's  were  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  Zions  and  Ebenezers  of  our  more  modern 
days. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Summa  "  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers  advance  in  support  of  reason,  as  drawn  from  the 
corrected  teaching  of  the  Arabians  and  Greeks.  The  royal 
Psalmist,  S.  John  the  Divine,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
then  8.  Augustine,  S.  Jerome,  8.  Hilary,  the  Areopagite,  and 
Boethius,  each  speaks  authoritatively  on  his  own  strong  point, 
and  adds  the  weight  of  his  own  'prestige  to  the  well-digested 
teachings  of  the  great  Angelical.j     Then  from  time  to   time, 

*Tiik«-  Rforasr'a  aroraa  regarding  the  ilTtaa  ••  Trinity"  ami  ■•  Pataoaa;"  Bra  th.-v  Mag  aas 
tli.-  architectonic  tendencies  oi  the  Angelica!,  to  which  1  hare  often  called  attention  before:— 
"Die  Dreieintgkeitalehre  ■erflUH  ludiedrel  Partten  rem  Drsprnngedea  trinltariachen  VerhaMt* 
niseea  (de  /><  17),  \<>n  den  aiu  dem  doppelten  Hervorgauge  in  Gotl  Bich  ergebenden 

Belatiooen  in  <;<>tt  fqu.  28).  ron  den  gottlieheq  Personen  fqu.W—43).    Dieae   werdenwiedex 
zner»t  iih.solnl  (</u.  2it— :«)  mid  dann  vcrglcirhiiiigaweiac  ('in.  !)!>—  U)  zmii  Gegenutande  '1.  r  l.nu- 

terung^finui'iit,  mtblgfl  Qaohetohendaaa  Behaaaa; 

a)  die  gOttttobaa  Paiaaaaa  rtaahd  bataaahtati 

(  a.  signiftcatio, 
/i.  Humerus, 

y.  qua  pertinent  ad  unitatem  et  pluralitatcm, 
d.  notitia  (Bezeichnuug); 


1.  in  communi 


2.  M  tpttU 


f  a.  pater, 
I  /i.  JUius 

als  verbum 
\        und  imago, 

]   y.  spirit  us  8. 

ala  amor 
I.        und  donum , 


b)  die  gottlichen  Personen  vergleichungsweiae  betrachtet: 
f  a.  ihre  Eaacnz, 

|  /3.  ilnc  pataiaJaebaa  Proprietateu, 
in  Hinsicht  auf       ^  y.  ibre  actus  notionales, 

[S.  ihr  Verbaltniss  unter  ^{Z^«*Z*?£h»~m. 
—(Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Krster  Hand,  Funjtrs  <  ItftUt,  p.  807.) 
\  " Bnmma ajqnidem  lDlna,  plmrima  theolofki  saf  sfatfaiataj  prarima  qtuesttonuai  a(  articnlo- 
nun  nbertate,  plurima  aenaanm  altitudlne,  plurima  rstlonnm  pondere;  minima  rerborum  pau< 

eitate,  ac  aimplicitate  Inonlenta    Ci^ua  ad  co udatl >m  did  Jure  potent,  <i'i-«<l  a  8.  Hiero- 

n  vim >  canontearum  epistolarura  auotoribua  landl datum  (inepiaUad  Paulluum):  Bn  vis  in 
longus  in  sewentiis.    Si  in  lectione  aaerarum  liiiiaiuin  aummam  experlmut  rohiptatemi  <t  m 
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8.  John  of  Damascus  bears  his  witness,  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
confirms  some  weighty  troth,  8.  Ambrose  falls  in  with  his  high 
morality,  whilst  the  pore  philosophy  of  8.  Anselm  is  not  lost 
sight  of  amidst  so  many  of  1km-  glorious  names.  The  creed  of 
8.  Athanasins,  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  and  the  (Ecumenical 
Councils  of  the  Church  add  their  venerable  testimony  to  the 
general  teaching ;  so  that  the  "  Swnma  "  seems  to  be  as  it  were 
one  glorious  song,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity,  the  purest  and  the  best,  chime  in  with  the  solemn 
(•haunting  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  who,  full  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  seem,  like  the 
alternate  Seraphim  around  the  Throne,  to  proclaim  the  love, 
beauty,  strength,  and  mercy  of  the  great  Omnipotent,  and  the 
nature,  character,  and  the  high  destiny  of  man.* 

And  whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  working  out  the  great 
scheme  of  salvation  in  the  solitude  of  conventual  life,  or  in  pre- 
sence of  eager  and  earnest  students,  bitterness  and  strife  were 
ravaging  the  world  outside.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  relation  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Holy  See  must  here  find  place,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
"  Swnma" 

So  long  as  the  spirit  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  or  Frederick 
the  II.  animated  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  world,  there  was  little 
chance  of  peace  in  Church  or  State.  As  was  the  case  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  IX. ,f  the  Pope  and  the  Empire  were  still  in 
violent  antagonism  ;  and  Clement  IV.,  in  the  main,  was  doing 
his  best  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Urban  and  Alexander.     The 


operant  B.  Thorns  lectlone  Incredibtlem  degnstant,  qui  In  eorain  studio  vereantnr.  Qnamobrem 
de  engellei  prajceptoria  dootrina  citra  ceuaone  metum  pradicabo,  quod  <lc  aeon  Seriptun 

-  v..  no.  20.  Moral,  ('•ip.  I.  pneelare  dixit :  '  Oeu  faaridium  tollir.  et  tento  aniplins  diligitur, 
qnanto  amplius  meditator;  legentis  animum  humilibns  verbis  adjuYat,  sublimibus  sensibua 
lt'vat:  aliquo  modo  enm  legentlbua  ereecit ;  eradtbus  lectortbus  qnaai  recognoacitnr,  et  tameo 
doctia  semper  nova  reperitur;  acientiaa  omnea  atque  doctrinaa  Ipso  etiam  loeutionia  aun  more 
transcend!! ;  quia  uno  eodemqne  aermone  dam  narral  textnm,  prodll  mysterlum.'  Qnot  articu- 
loa  Thoma*  scripsit,  tot  miracula  edidit,  Lnquiebal  Joamnea  XXII.  Chriati  dootrina  jud< 
lnuiidi.    Sermo,  iiK|iiit. -/'  rfwio  die  (Joan  6.).    Kt   none  doo- 

trina; Chriati  oharacterem  habenl  8.  Thomas  aoripta,  qnai  infldelinm  <-t  peceatoram  pariter 
damnanl  oontnmaeiam  <-t  (aoinora.  Angelua  est.  qui  latam  a  supremo  judioe  in  Impioa  eenten- 
tiam  aorihit  ao  denunciat.  ut  alius  olim  Balthaesaria  oondemnatiouem  In  pariete  exaravit." 
(Natalia  Alexandrl  ica,   Tom.  XVI.,  Appendix,  Pamegyrimu  &  Thomm,  p.  787 : 

BtngUod  Rhenwn,  MDCCLXXXIX.) 

*  "  On  ne  doit  pas  Atre  enrpria,  dit  Saint  Antonln,  parlaut  de  Baint  Thomaa,  qu'nn  homme 
qui  no  perdoil  jamais  l>iiu  de  \  ue\  <'t  qui  conversoil  n  aonvepl  avec  lea  celestes  Intelligences; 
on  bo  nunc  qn'on  a  ru  taut  de  tola  ravl  en  eztase,  doni  quelquee-nnes  out  dure  trout  .jours 
entiers;  nn  homme  4  qnt  lee  Apotres  sainl  Pierre  et  saint  Paul  ont  souYent  diet.-  PexpUeatioo 
de  leurs  propres  ouvrages:  on  ne  <loit  pas  a'etonner,  dis-Je,  qu'nn  tel  bomme  ait  en  \\nv  science 
si  profonde,  et  qu'il  ait  Gait  de  si  grandes  merveilles  poor  la  Religion 

de  at  mauvaise  nnmenr  centre  notre  Baint,  tons  les  H6i-etlquea  Comme  e'eel  i  eet  admirable 
Dooteur  qn'on  doit  oette  metbode  reguliere  qui  regne  dana  1'eeole,  avec  laqnelle  <>n  debroiUlle 
les  opinions,  on  de*masqite  I' erreur,  on  met  la  verity  dans  tout  son  jour,  et  que  Pon  explique 
avfc  nettetc  lea  dogmea  de  la  feL  Belon  le  vrai  sens  de  l'Bgllae  et  dea  Peres:  lli.i,  - 
point  eudeplna  grand  ennemi. que  notre  Baint;  parce  qu'eUe  n'a  jamais  pa  tenir  oontt 
solidite.et  si  ronose  le  dire,  eontre  I'infailllbilite*  de  sa  doetrine.  Cost  oette  doctrine  enge- 
lique  dont  tanl  soureralns  Pontifea  <mi  fait  I'eloge,  car  comme  diaoil  le  Pape  Pk  V.:  tjmdie 
bereaie,  u'a  paa  etc*  desarmee  par  ('erudition  de  ce  sainl  Dooteur;  quelle  erreur  ponrra-t-il 
iamaia  B'elever,  dont  on  ne  trouve  le  contre-poison  dans  aa  aomune."    (P.Ct  -        loudry, 

//.,  p.  261  :   Lyon,  MDCC2  I  \.) 

m  i.  o/t/ii'.s  u-"t!\  Caey.  />".,  p,    —   . 
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Sovereign  Pontiffs  had  had  enough  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  Bold, 
ambitious,  and  imperious,  implacable  as  enemies  and  false  as 
friends,  they  had  done  little  else  than  overset  religion,  inflame 
discord,  spill  blood,  and  harass  the  Papal  States.*  The  Popes 
at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent 
any  member  of  that  family  coming  into  power,  either  in 
Germany  or  in  the  South. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  Innocent  IV.  emphatically 
declared  that  the  Holy  See  would  never  consent  to  any  one  of 
his  family  being  invested  with  the  crown.  Naples  and  Capua, 
and  many  other  cities,  sided  with  the  Pope  ;  and  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick,  and  of  Manfred, 
Frederick's  natural  son,  made  advances  to  these  Italian  cities, 
they  were  informed  that  the  Italians  had  grown  weary  of  inter- 
dicts and  excommunication;  and  that  if  their  masters  desired 
to  be  received,  they  must  present  themselves  with  the  blessing 
and  investiture  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  f 

But  the™  was  far  from  being  unanimity  in  respect  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  The  restless  and  ambitious  children  of  Frederick 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  Germans  and 
Venetians,  and  were  so  powerfully  supported  by  these,  that  for 
a  course  of  years  they  were  enabled  to  worry  the  Popes,  and 
keep  the  greater  part  of  Italy  in  continual  fermentation.  For 
instance,  in  1251,  Conrad  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  forthwith  advanced  against  the  Counts  of  Sora  and  Aquino, 
who  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Pope.  J;  Doubt- 
less  it  was  excessively  mortifying  to  these  princes  that  the 
Aquinos  should  not  only  have  turned  against  them,  but  more- 
over should  have  preferred  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
the  Pope  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  relations. 
Whilst  bravely  resisting  the  pressure  of  numbers,  the  Count  of 
Aquino  was  overpowered,  and  Conrad  advanced  through  Puglia 
with  his  victorious  force,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  an  easy  con- 
quest, when  he  was  struck  down  by  death  at  the  early  age  of 


*  See  Tourou,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  W  Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  p.  215. 

t  "  Lea  Sucwaaeura  d'lnuociiit,  Alcxainlie  IV..  1'ibain  IV.,  <  '!•■  m.-iit  I V.  a^iivnt  Ions  MlM 
lea  memea  prlneipee,  el  siiivirent  lew  untm-.s  route*,  pour  exelure  lea  deaceudana  de  Preddrie,  de 
Tunc  ct  de  l'iiutrt-  Sleile.  Quelquea  peuplea  d'ltaue  r-ntrerenl  d'abord  dana  lea  Intereta  du 
Saint  Biege :  ils  repondirent  max  ambaaaaaaura  de  Conrad,  flla  legil  Ime  de  r  Brapereur  FrAderie, 
•  t  mi  Buroyea  de  Mabafroy,  ton  tils  naturel,  qu'lla  atonnuyoienl  d'etre  al  long-tema  firappea 
d'lnterdit.  ei  d'exeoramouicatiou :  el  que  leur  resolution  etoll  •  1*-  ue  preter  oheisaance  ft  per- 
aMl  in-  \.-iinit  avcc  1'inveattture,  e(  la  benediction  <lu  Puiie."    (Touron.  Fit  <<<  &  Thomat 

d! Aquin,   l.il:    111.,   Clta,,.    F.,    /'.  H6.) 

%  •*  Kn  1251,  Conrad  antra  avec  one  puiaaania  armec,  en  (telle,  e<  marcha  anaatt6t  eontre  la 
Comte  d' Aquin  et  de  Sera,  qui  a'etoienl  declarea  pour  le  Pape.    n  lea  combatil  av< 
]c  jour  dc  tain!  M;uiiii:  ei  ii  inn 1 1 n uoii  sis  progrea  dana  la  Potiille,  lomque  la  morl  I'euleva 
daoa  la  flenr  de  aon  Age  |  Un'aroil  paa  finl  m  rlngt-aeptle' annee,  et  aon  flla  Conradln,  qn'il 

avoit  luiaae  en  Allonia^nr,  n'cloil  aj;c  <|iie  « I « -  den  \  ana."     (  Lor.  (JUL) 
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seven-and-twenty,  leaving  Conradiu,  his  son,  a  little  child  of 
two  years  old,  the  heir  to  all  his  troubles.* 

But  if  Conrad  bad  died,  Manfred,  a  man  of  great  rigour,  and 
well  versed  in  the  arte  of  diplomacy  and  war,  was  still  alive. 
He  forthwith  declared  himself  tutor  of  little  Conradin,  and  in 
spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  and  an  actual  throat  of  war, 
he  carried  everything  before  him.  Pope  Alexander,  however, 
was  n«»t  easily  dismayed.  He  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before 
him  ;  and  as  he  took  no  notice  of  the  summons,  the  Pontiff  at 
Once  declared  the  crown  of  Sicily  vacant  ;  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  those  days,  sent  the  Bishop  of  Bologna,  James  Bono- 
cambio,  to  London,  to  present  it  to  Edmund,  second  son  of  the 
English  king.  The  kingdom  so  graciously  offered  was  as 
i ou sly  accepted  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  assembly 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  the  Apostolic  envoy  placed  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  youthful  Edmund,  as  the  symbol  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown.  But  all  this  pomp  turned  out  to  be 
merely  an  idle  ceremony,  f  The  English  monarch  was  too  -much 
harassed  at  home,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  ambitious  projects  In 
foreign  parts  in  favour  of  his  children.  Manfred  in  the  mean- 
time was  rigorously  poshing  his  successes.  He  speedily  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  of  the  Principality  of 
Trent,  of  Puglia,  and  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  made  the 
world  conscious  of  his  achievements  by  having  himself  crowned 
with  great  solemnity  at  Palermo  in  the  autumn  of  1258.  This 
act,  it  might  be  called  of  bravado,  added  greatly  to  his  prestige, 
and  very  shortly  Sienna,  Pisa,  the  larger  part  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Marches  of  Aucona,  besides,  many  other  portions  of  the 
Papal  States,  declared  themselves  subject  to  his  authority. 

Perceiving  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  Urban  IV.,  who  had 

succeeded  Alexander,  resolved  to  act  with  rigonr  against  this 

irbei  of  the  general  peace.  J     In  the  presence  of  a  great 

509. 
irad'a  Halbbi  I)  «l i*-    Hirr- 

iImiiii   Tnrent.  Apulifii,    1  ranjren,  uml 

; . »- 1 1  Sohne  d< 
:•  ii  nml  ilunli  den  uach  Loudon  KMaudten 
<acl  M.rn.li- 


igea  ik 1 1  die  ;  Wtorba  Mai  i  u,  mn 


■  i.  n  (1SS 
p.  509.) 
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multitude  the  Pope  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before  him,  and 
caused  the  citation  to  be  fixed  against  the  doors  of  the  church 
at  Orvieto  (1262),  but  Manfred  made  as  light  of  this  citation  as 
he  had  before  of  the  Papal  censures.  Urban  then  turned  his 
eyes  to  France.  He  sent  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia  to  wait  upon 
8.  Louis,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  crusade,  and  to  offer 
the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  brother  Charles,  Count  of  Provence 
and  Anjou.*  The  king  at  once  perceived  in  what  a  difficult 
position  the  Pope  was  placed.  He  urged  his  brother  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  with  the  agreement  of  Church  and  State  a  tax 
was  levied  upon  the  clergy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking. But  Pope  Urban  did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  However,  Clement. 
IV.,  who  succeeded  him,  carried  out  his  policy  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  man  who  knew  how  great  an  interest  was  at  stake. 
He  published  two  Bulls  :  in  one  he  annulled  the  gift  made  by 
his  predecessor  to  Edmund  (12(35),  in  the  other  he  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  on  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou.t 

Prince  Charles  did  not  lose  time.  Having  celebrated  Easter 
with  King  Louis,  he  liurried  to  Marseilles,  embarked  with  a 
thousand  knights,  arrived  at  Ostia,  and  then  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
Romans  as  the  liberator  of  the  Church,  and  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  Pope,  who  was  still  at  Perugia, 
sent  four  Cardinals  to  wait  on  him,  and  he  was  invested,  amidst 
great  ceremony  and  display,  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Sicily  (12b'5).J 

Charles  was  not  long  in  setting  to  work  to  consolidate  his 
position.  The  armies  of  Manfred  and  of  the  new  king  came 
into  collision  at  Beneventum.  The  battle  was  long,  obstinate, 
and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  French  obtained  an  advantage  ; 
then  Manfred  himself  was  slain,  and  finally  his  whole  army 
was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Ghibelines,  and  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Pope. 

But  if  Conrad  had  fallen  in  battle  fighting  for  the  Sicilian 
kingdom,  and  if  Manfred  had  met  a  similar  fate,  there  was  still 


♦'•Mais  Miyant  que  HaiaJrOJ  ne  t'aisoit  pan  plus  <!•-  <as  .it-  teuton  ces  citation*.  qua  del 
eeneurea  BocleaiaatiqneB,  el  ne  pouTanl  plus  rieu  attends*  da  Etoi  d'Angleterre,  a  qui  let  Beig- 
iMMiH  Anjiinis  Eeteoieni  etuuneniea  une  guerre  opiniatre,  la  aaiui  Pereeui  reeonrs  ana  Prinoea 
de  la  Maiaon  de  Prauoe,  <t  iti  tralter  pout  i<-  Royaume  de  Stalls,  area  Cbarlei  Comte  d'AnJon,  at 
de  i 'ii >vf  i ice.  On  <nvos;t  poni  eela  eu  Prauoe  le  Cardinal  <i<-  Salute  Ceelle  ;  el  H;iint  Louie  etaut 
de  retour  d'Ori<  Hi.  it-  rape  lui  eerlTil  bientol  aprea,  pour  lnl  rtpreaenter  le  peril,  oo  la  Religion 
se  trouvoit  expoaee  en  italic,  per  la  eonduite  <!«■  ■fainfroy."    (Touron,  /><>.  ///..  cimp.  i..  p.  i\~.) 

t"  Abaorbee  eUe-meme  par  la  diaoorde  qui  regnail  entre  sou  aonverain,  Henri  HI,  el  lea, 
barons  r^voitcs.  eUe  ne  pro  repondre  que  par  dee  promeaaea  ana  proposition*  du  aouveraln 
pontiff.  Due  oxalate  anas  eMoiguee  n'ayani  Ball  qu'actirer  lea  auceeade  I'neorpeteur  elcllien, 
Urbaiii  IV  avait  revoque  la  donation  Gait*  par  eon  predeceaaeur.el  U  avail  Bali  appelant  prin- 
ce* de  la  maison  de  France ,  <•  n  oflranl  le  royanm*  de  Sieilc  a  Charles  d'Anjou,  here  de  Louia 
IX."    (Bareffle,  ih*t»ir,'.  <i>  ft  Tkomat  *A<n&.  Ohap.  XI  ('..  /,.  :m.) 

t  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  cf  Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  p.  219. 
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one  more  of  that  fierce  and  thirsty  race  remaining — the  young 
Conradin,  who  had  now  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Manfred  he  at  once  had  himself  pro- 
claims! emperor:  and  urged  on  by  the  Germans/*  and  by  a 

party  which  was  always  to  be  found  in  Italy,  he  gave  himself 
out  as  king  of  Sicily.  The  Pope  threatened  those  who  dared  to 
offer  him  encouragement  and  assistance  with  censure  and  inter- 
dict, and  forbade  the  young  Prince  either  to  assume  the  title  or 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown.  But  Conradin  cared  about  as 
much  as  those  who  had  preceded  him  for  the  thunders  of  the 
spiritual  power.  He  established  his  ministers  in  Tuscany  and 
in  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  he  himself  invaded  Italy,  took  Verona, 
advanced  on  Pavia,  and  having  marched  through  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  entered  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  marks 
of  extraordinary  honour  by  the  unprincipled  and  fickle  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  by  Henry  of  Castile,  who,  in  betraying  Charles 
of  Anjou,  branded  himself  with  the  three-fold  infamy  of  being 
a  traitor  to  his  relation,  his  benefactor,  and  his  king.f 

So  far  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Conradin  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  He  marched  out 
into  Puglia  with  a  large  force,  composed  of  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Saracens.  Charles  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  Conradin 
prepared  a  second  time  to  hazard  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  The 
armies  came  to  collision  near  Tagliacozzo.  Conradiu's  host, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  several  princes,  after  a 
sanguinary  engagement  suffered  total  defeat.}:  The  Pretender, 
Henry  of  Castile,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  many  men  of  high 
distinction,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Henry,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Abbot  of  Cassiuo,  was  set  at  liberty;  but  Con- 
radin and  the  Duke  of  Austria  were  both  beheaded  (1268). 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  family  of  Suabia, 
such  was  the  beginning  of  the  mastership  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
over  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  The  Popes  at  length  found  peace, 
and  the  Aquinos  at  last  found  safety.^ 

*"  Conrmliu  iiii'' alms  ill- .pi  ;  appris  la   ilitliilc   el    la  inort   da   Maini'rov.   pn;- 

ti-nclil  a  l'Kinpire.  el  prit  <vpnnlaut  le  titn   de  Bol  d«   Biolle,  excite*   par  la  plftpait   dr.-  ft 

d'Allemague,  el  appeue  en  (utile  par  oeox  qui  IkYorisoienl  toujour*  son  para.*1    (Tonxoa,  Vie  de 

S.   Ttimit.is  tf.t'/iiin.  l.ir.   111.,  ri  ■//).    C..p.  21o'.) 

t  '•  Mais  oejeooe  I'riiKT.  i|iii  avoit  appris  ,1,.  sis  juris  a-  let  mrpris«-r  nit ra  tonjoi  : 
ItaUe,  et  ee  rendit  d'abord  a  veronne,  acoooipagiie'  de  eon  oncle  le  Dae  de  Baviere,  el  d< 
beau-perc  le  Comte  de  Tirol.    !)•■  Veronne  ii  alia  a  P  tea  tronpea  ii  •  -  ■  •]  1  i«-i- 

terlea  Somalne,  ate  rerolter  oontre  le  Hoi  Charlea.     Buna  a\ant  traTeree*  la  Lombard!* 
Toscaue,  11  a'aranca joeqa'a  Borne,  <»ii  il  tut   recto  area  dee  bonofnr*  extraordiiiairee 
people  Inconstant,  el  par  le  Benatenr  Heurl  de  Gastflle,  qui  avotf  trahi  Charles  I.   - 
sun  Koi,  son  Blenialteur."    (Tooron,  Fit*  8.  Ifraiet  fjiqwl*,  Lit:  ill.,  Oaea\  r..  i>.  U&j 

X  "  Le  -ii  ti'vruM-  i2tiii.il  teneontre  rennemi  de  PXgttae  daaa  la  plaine  de  QrandeUa. 

.  :it       Maint'roi  y  tronva  la  ilitaitt-  el  la  it.   Deox  ansapn's.  Conradin.  qui  .> 

1' heritage  dangerenx  de  ore  luttea  aeharnees,  raeoonbe  I  son  toor  aoua  le  Rente  milltalre  da  la 
prea  de  la  ville  de  8a  mort  suit  de  pre*  aa  defisite."     (Bartillc,  Hutoircde 

8.  nu<maxdAqnin.  C/i.i/i.  A' AT../-.  :ti:t  ) 

{  Brtivilk'.  Ilistoirr  it  8.  ThomtU  </'./  313. 
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Clement  IV.  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  victory  of  Tag- 
liacozzo.  The  Church  was  deprived  of  a  great  Pope,  and 
Thomas  of  Aquin  lost  a  great  admirer  and  friend,  when  death 
carried  him  away.*  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
Pontiff's  daily  life,  those  who  knew  of  his  rigid  fasts,  his  hard 
bed,  his  hair  shirt,  and  his  mighty  self-control — who  were  aware 
how  charitable,  prudent,  and  learned  a  man  he  was, — were 
conscious  that  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  in  his  demise,  had  been 
removed.  Few  men  have  possessed  so  profound  a  knowledge 
of  law,  or  have  been  so  gifted  with  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
zeal.  He  was  buried  amongst  the  Dominicans  at  Viterbo  (1268), 
and  upon  his  tomb  reclines  the  graceful  figure  of  S.  Hedwige, 
whom,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  catalogued  amongst  the  Saints. 

During  all  this  period  the  great  Angelical  was  living  in  his 
own  ideal  world,  not  so  as  to  be  useless  to  mankind,  but  so  as 
to  effect  a  work  which,  in  its  very  first  appearance,  created  a 
most  unusual  sensation.  No  sooner  was  the  Prima  Pars  of  the 
jSmmna  published  than  the  authorities  of  the  various  schools  of 
Italy  and  France  perceived  it  to  be  a  book  of  priceless  value 
Many  were  the  petitions  made  to  the  Saint  to  lecture,  many  the 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  his  services  in  universities  and  schools.! 
But  his  obligations  at  Bologna  retained  him  at  his  post.  So 
high  a  prestige  did  his  new  work  lend  to  the  Dominicans,  that 
simply  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  S.  Thomas  many  new 
foundations  were  commenced,  and  the  power  and  the  position 
of  the  Friars  were  greatly  strengthened.  For  example,  Arch- 
bishop Matthew  della  Porta,  who  had  been  the  Saint's  disciple, 
purely  out  of  veneration  for  his  master  founded  the  Convent  of 
S.  Maria  della  Porta  at  Salerno ;  whilst  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  at  the  Angelical's  own  request,  and  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  a  Synod  of  the  clergy,  established  another  House  at 
San  Germano.t 

During  the  interregnum  which  ensued  between  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  and  the  election  of  a  successor,  S.  Thomas  w<uit 


*  See  Artaud  de  Montor'a  HUtoiredes  Souverains  Pontifes,  Tom.  ///.,  p.  22—23. 

t  "  II  i)'y  a  done  point  de  QUO)  s'etonner.  QUA  dM  fexitfl  '■  re,  r«- v<i  ll;i  nt.  dans  lo 

corar  de  eeux  qui  Im  Haoieot,  l«-M  plua  juste*  aenttmena  destime  pour  leur  Auteur,  ayeui  fait 
oaltre  en  meme  terns  le  desir  dfl  1<-  voir,  el  de  Pentendre  lul-metne.  Comme  lea  viii.s  dfl  la 
Oreee ee disputolent  autrefois  Phonnenr  d'avolr  e"te  ie  Petri*  da  Prince  dea  PoStea,  oeUee de 

l'ltalie.  et  <le  preSQUfl  tons  les  Koyauines  Cliret ieus.  iiiari|iioi.iit  urn-  seinhlable  emulation,  DOUt 

se  pioeillel •  l'av;ilita«e  lie  leeevuir  eehii.  qui    est    a]>]>elle    ft    juste    title,    I'Allgfl    cles    Kenles,  et   1<4 

PrinOfl  deB  Th6ologieus."     (Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thtminx  fjiqwm,  Lir.  III.,  Chap.  V,  /,.  224.) 

t  •■  Der  Hiseliof  CiisariiiH  vou  Salerno  w  ies«lin  l>oiiiinieaiieiu  eine  Kirelie  zu.  sauiint  deu  dan 

sebSrigen  Oebauden,  Oftrten  and  mu^ii^-h  Appertlnencien  an,  eua  Hochaentung  \or  den  Ver 

diensten  des  Oldens— wie  <-s  in  der  DotattouSUrkundfl   lieisst  —  lind   aus  liesonderer  Wert  liseii-it 

rang  des  rerehrungairflrdigeti  Mannea,  des  Brudera  Tbomae;  in  dieaem  aen  geai  Ifteteo  Klostn 

wurde  spiitei  eine  Hand  mum  la-ielmaun-  des  heiligen   Thomas   als    Rflliquifl   be  walnl .  unil  seiui 

Behweater  Theodora,  Orafln  Ton  Snnaeverino,  belgeaetet.     Der  .\i»t   Bernbard  rou   kfont 
aino  rauiute  dew  Predigerordeu  In  Ban  Germano  eine  Btftttc  <in.  am  ra  seiner  elgenen  rVeudi 
Tbomae1  vVftnaehen  wic-ii  wWftbrig  ra  zeigen."    (Werner,  Der  teliiye  Thomas  von  Aquino,  i 

Band,  Fun/Us  QapUd,  p.  512.) 
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for  a  time  to  Paris.  He  had  already  spent  three  years  lectur- 
ing in  Bologna.  During  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
1  'in ployed  on  the  second  part  of  the  "  Summa  Theological 

He  appears  to  have  been  called  t<>  Prance  \'nr  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  a  general  Chapter  of  the  Order  was  about  to 
l»c  held  in  Paris  (1269),  at  which  many  nice  points  of  theology 
Were  to  be  discussed  ;  then,  John  of  Vercelli  was  particularly 
anxious  to  receive  the  Saint's  advice  ;  whilst  some  affirm  thai 
he  was  summoned  as  Definitor  of  the  Roman  province,  and  was 
entrusted  with  a  delicate  mission  to  the  King  of  France  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy. 

The  king,  who  at  this  time  was  about  to  set  out  on  his  second 
crusade,  received  the  Angelical  with  exceptional  marks  of 
reverence  and  affection.  Anyone  who  has  studied,  ever  so 
superficially,  the  character  of  that  tender-hearted,  just,  and 
gentle  monarch,  so  full  of  genuine  heroism,  so  bright  a  picture 
of  high  chivalry  and  of  the  cuor  gentil,  will  at  once  perceive 
how  close  a  bond  there  must  have  been  between  him  and  the 
Angelical.*  Who,  in  history,  has  ever  read  of  so  priestly  a 
prince,  and  of  so  princely  a  Dominican  ?  Naturally  of  lofty 
mind,  nurtured  from  his  tenderest  infancy  by  a  mother  who 
was  a  Saint,  formed  on  the  highest  model — his  one  striving  was 
to  promote  his  people's  greatest  good,  to  maintain  truth,  to 
foster  justice,  and  to  avenge  wrong. 

M  Indeed  he  seems  to  me 

Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight, 

*  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king  ; 

Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong-  ; 

Who  spoke  no  slander — no,  nor  listened  to  it." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bloom  of  such  a  character  as  his 
was  brought  t<>  its  full  perfection  through  the  influence  of  such 
men  as  N.  Bonaventnre  and  S.  Thomas,  f  Both  king  and  priest 
were  chosen  souls  and  governing  spirits, each  in  his  own  special 
sphere;  S.  Louis  in  the  active,  ruling  a  kingdom;  S.  Thomas 
in  the  contemplative,  dealing  with  high  theories  of  philosophy. J 

HOW  familial  tln-\   wiir.  ami  how  tin-  kin*;  licalnl  tli<-  trial,  ionics  out  in  tin-  following:— 
"  Fuit  proterea  prtedictua  Doctor  conaillo  provldue,  qoia  ntmeriqinini  emt,  ut.  qui  diTin 
iii'MYict.  <lr    liumams  Berttaaiine  .juilirarct.      Qtd    licet   a    tctnnornlilnis    BOgotiia  el   nam 
mini  modo  easel  extraueua.  quia  ili\  im*  retail  totaltter  erst  intentua  :  tauten  eon  inteUeetnia 
•nam  ■peoula4l»mB,  roquiauua  In  oonailto,  a<i  aglbUia  «t  temporalis  comcttit.  taaa  motl] 
utUtter  oonaoiaba>k,  quaal  rideretur  quia  oonallinm  reqalatviaoa  dlvlnnm  t  ntpote  q 
las  nobehot  pra»  oeuna,  n qulboa  oaane,  qood  boaraamui  ngitur.  dirtoitna  diflinttur.    I 
Uluatrl  ELege  Pmuclai  s.  Ludovioo  dldtur,  quod  aemper  in  renoa  nrdnla  diet!  Dootorla 
oonalUum,  quod  freq  neuter  expert  us  taerat  eaae  eertnm:  ut  ntriuaqne  In  hoe  perpendet 
■auctitas,  et  Illuati  i  in  dubha  Doctoreaa  aOnaajlendaai   reqniren 

1  itu.  quia  •••-  .  .16,  ;».  689.) 

I  There  is  little  doubt  regarding  tin-  influence  of  tin-  Angelical  :—•  Dicitur,  uuod,  cum 
primo  Pariaiia  de  oliqnlbaa  ardu  rita  in  craatino  deheret   habere  couailitun.  d< 

niainlatiat  pnBdictO  Doetoii,  ut  ilia  node  supei    (Initio    imumici  ■:  te   iul  •  imIiti  t .  ut, 

quod  esaet  utile   reapoodendum,  in  craatino  eogitarot:    quod  i    fctoot    uianilitum 

;.it.  .sic  imnleliat.''      I'l'oci  11 
i  How   like  S.  Look  ami  S.  Tlion  Idenl    from    : 

toudra  «-t  pteoao,  aaaaaoc  au  lienors  dona  tons  aee  amours,  m  retirnit  nn  «ed 
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Besides  fulfilling  certain  important  duties,  the  Angelical  now 
took  up  his  old  position  as  professor  at  S.  James's  ;  and  during 
two  years  dazzled  the  students  and  the  lively  Parisian  citizens 
by  the  depth  and  maturity  of  his  mind,  which  now  combined 
the  highest  gifts  of  ripe  and  educated  genius  with  the  mellow 
experience  of  many  years. 

The  subject-matter  of  his  lectures  appears  to  have  had  a  two- 
fold scope  :  that  of  preparing  and  clarifying  principles  and 
reasonings  towards  the  completion  of  the"  Summa  Theological 
and  that  of  striking  with  vigorous  boldness  at  the  prominent 
errors  of  the  day.*  The  calm  majesty  of  that  great  intellect 
gathered  up  the  follies  and  aberrations  of  human  pride,  and  then 
before  the  most  keen-sighted  audience  in  the  world  brilliantly 
displayed  their  inconsequence,  and  still  more  brilliantly  (because 
it  was  more  difficult)  drew  out  a  plan  of  Christian  truth,  solid, 
united,  compact,  which  thoroughly  satisfied  the  reason  by  the 
severity  of  its  process,  and  pleased  the  imagination  by  the  har- 
mony and  oneness  of  its  parts.  | 

First,  there  was  the  still-threatening  heresy  of  Averroes,  which 
acted  with  a  strange  fascination  on  the  mediaeval  mind. % 
Against  this  the  Angelical  brought  forth  his  questions  on  the 
human  soul :  he  showed  its  true  nature  and  position,  he  mani- 
fested its  relations  to  the  lower  world  of  sense  and  to  the 
superior  world  of  spirit,  and  by  the  unanswerable  cogency  of  his 
logic,  and  the  clearness  of  his  exposition,  aimed  a  mortal  blow 
at  a  deadly  system  of  philosophy.  Then  he  launched  out 
straight  at  that  insidious  foe  of  all  soaring  minds,  pantheism,  in 
his  questions  on  the  power  of  God.fy  The  relations  of  creature 
and  Creator  are  here  determined :  God's  power  is  studied  in 
His  external  acts,  and  creatures  are  proved  to  be  the  effects  of 
His  almighty  power,  not  parts  of,  or  emanations  from,  Him- 
self. Then  the  Saint  discussed  a  subject  bearing  on  the  union 
of  the  Word  with  the  created  substance, — as  the  point  of  con- 


Boi.  La  lecture  et  la  contemplation  devinient  toute  sa  vio.  II  se  in  it  ;i  lire  I'Kcriturc  ct  Im 
Peres,  surtout  saint  Augustin.  II  fit  copier  manuscrits,  se  forma  line  btbHothequc  :  I ■'< ttl  dfl  M 
tiiibie  ooaunenoement  qoe  la  Bibttotheqoe  Boyale  derail  aottir.    U  ae  flsisaii   (aire  lectures 

Sicuses  pendant  la  repas,  et  le  toil  M  moment  M  s'emloi  inir.     I]  ne  pouvait  lassasier  son  eunr 
oraisons  et  de   prieres.     II   restait   souvent    Hi    lonutcmps    pioaterne,  qa'eu    M    relevant,  dit 
l'liistoricn,  il  ctait  saisi  de  vertige,  et  disait  tout  bas  aux   chainbeUane :  '  On  suis-.jc  .' '     II' 
nait  d'etre  entendu  de  ses  chevaliers."     (Miclielet.   HUtotrt  de  France,    Tom.  111.,   Liv.    /!'., 
Premiere  moitie  du  XIII.  Siecle,  p.  478—479;  BruxelUs,  1840.) 

*  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  <V Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  222. 
t  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  318. 
X  Sec  First  Vol.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.       ,  $qq. 

§  "  Es  war  das  letzte  Mai,  dass  Thomas  in  Paris  sich  aufhiclt ;  drtngende  Bitten  hielteo  Ihfl 
fttrewei  J  ah  re  daeelbet  test.  Br  verdffentliobtc  hier  allien  Roeaen  Thefl  seiner  "  QwMitkmet 
ditfmtata"    nitnilich   <lic  "  Qucestiones  de  anima,"  " de  potentia,"  "tie  creaturis  tptrltualibut,"  d$ 

■  us,"  '■  il>  mitl<<  .■  "   Bndliob  iiehiirt  ill  dicse  Zeit  auch  die  •■  rrsjHtnsio  ad  Jotnttf  m   I 
ilf  VI  Artie  til  h."     (Werner,  Drr  heiUgt   ThcmtU    MM    ./-/'""".  Wr$t$r   Btmd,  /•'»»//.  .i    fnpitil.    />.  Ml  ; 

'  /.  Bereiue,  HUtoir*  it  8.  Tfioma*  dAipiin,  rimp.  v.v  c.  />.  :U8;  Toorou,  nv  </<  ft  Tkowun  (f  .-tquin, 

l.r.   Ill,,  f)i'i\t.    I'/,   /-.  ?:l.\  j    see   also  ('Imp.  IX.,  p.         ,  if  tin.*   \'t>' nun. ) 
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tact  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite, — and  thus  a  species  of 
Manichfflism,  which  had  considerable  hold  on  many  minds,  was 
combated  and  overthrown;  and  finally  he  handled  important 
questions  regarding  vice  and  virtue,  dwelling  upon  the  true 
notion  of  evil,  showing  forth  the  weighty  responsibility  which 
lies  on  every  rational  creature,  and  displaying  the  reach 
of  those  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  men  as  members  of 
society.* 

The  Angelical's  work  was  by  no  means  simply  theoretical. 
He  drew  out  theory  to  serve  for  practice,  and  this  becomes  evi- 
dent on  reading  the  theological  decisions  which  were  formally 
promulgated  by  Bishop  Stephen  Tempier.  This  accomplished 
prelate  assembled  a  body  of  divines  in  1270  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous philosophical  and  theological  errors  of  the  day,  and  to 
suggest  some  means  of  stemming  the  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence of  the  schools.!  The  work  of  this  learned  meeting  was 
summed  up  in  a  document  of  great  importance,  in  which  the 
principal  false  maxims  and  theses  which  had  infested  the  Uni- 
i;y  were  drawn  out  in  order  and  condemned.^  Now  these 
max i ins  and  theses  are  the  very  same  against  which  S.  Thomas 
had  been  combating  with  all  his  energy  for  many  years,  not 
only  at  Bologna,  but  at  S.  James's  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Bishop  Tempier  were 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the  great  Angelical 
had  displayed  in  their  true  light  the  insidious  bearings  of  those 
poisonous  pn  >]  x  >siti(  >ns. 

Saving  fulfilled  his  duties  at  S.  James's,  the  Saint  gave  up  his 
chair  to  liis  friend  Br.  Romanus  and  betook  himself  to  Bologna, 
where  li<-  was  to  bring  out  the  second  part  of  the  "  Summa  Theo- 

After  two  years  of  labour,  the  Prima  Secundce  and  the 
Seeimda  Secimdce  appeared,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  grand 

rnce  protuW  oetfcTnin  ml  ThoaM  landoni  Imraortalem: 
BeneBC)i)>.tiat,  i  Bene  quia  acripeietl  nihil  quod  doctrine)  neea  Don  all  p 
aentaoeiua.  Bene  ■eripetati.  "i1  "  nominii  mel  gloriam,  eccleabeque  aefeiiaionem 
iin-.r  stadia  i  iki  m  opera  eolllneanl  unl  praa.  Bene  ■eripeiatt;  aiqnidem  tnua,  nt  eruditorum 
plurlmoram  oaiaeaua,  tuaat  glorue  aerrlil  numqaam,  aed  temper  onariUUt  Pelix  Uleealaaraa, 
tnui  "  i'n  itruetura  eharUatft  tucendit    (Verba  8.  dugntttmL)    Bene  da  

■  n  in  liblii  Sciitciitiarnin    in    llbrla  001  in    i|ii:rst  umiluis  di>|>ntuti>  <-t  quodlt* 

betieia,  In  opuaoulie,  in  scripture  aaerc  Commentarlle.  in  Bununa,  unique  perpetuo, 

-si  «lr  me  ut  Deo,  ut  honilne,  nl  redemptore,  nl  legialatore,  ul  judice. 
operibu  Bene  de  omnibua  qu»  vltam  apectant  meam.  diTinaai.  mortalem, 

Slorioeanv'      (Natalia   Alexander,    lltiloria   EccUsituHca,    ivro.    A'I7„    Anx-ndix,    Paneayricm 
uir.  />.  787— 1H8.) 

t  Bee  th«-  nranu  of  deadly  anon  nuntionrii  in  tin-  Ural  Volume  of  t\i»  work.  Chap.  xvii.. 

t  Bee  BareiUe,  HUMrt  <U  8.  Tkomm  ,r.4<iuii\.  Cftam  XX  V.,  p.  319;  Cf.  Du  Boulay.  UitL  Univer- 
sit.  torn,  in.,  />.  391]  MMfat 

5  "  iiu  Jahra  IB71  kearta  at  wteder  naeta  Boioana  aarttek,  and  TerflflaalHebte  eaJbtfl  iii-n 

.  Tluil  wilier  ttieologiHclien  Suiume.  der  «l  i«-  cbriatlicbe  Sit  teulebre  »-ntliftlt.   mid  an 

Omfaagund  ayatematiaobei  Durebbildune;  Allen  hlntereteb  anrneklteae,  wae  ror  Ibm  0.b 
renatand  fceaehrieben  tmdea  war."    (Werner,  i*r  heiiigt  Thouuu  von  Aquino. 

Hand,  FiinfUs  l\n>it,l,  p.  MX) 
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division  of  the  "  Summa"  which  is  sub-divided,  one  half  being 
called  the  First  of  the  Second,  and  the  other  the  Second  of  the 
Second* 

This  grand  division  forms  the  main  body  of  that  mighty 
superstructure  which  the  Angelical  erected  on  the  foundations 
he  had  laid  two  years  before  ;  and  just  as  the  second  part  is 
founded  logically  in  the  first,  so  the  second  portion  of  the 
second  part  is  grounded  in  the  first  portion,  which  occupies  four 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  God  and  His  divine  works  were 
treated  of  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  "  Summa  ; "  now 
man,  the  image  of  God,  whose  end  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Essence  in  the  world  to  come,  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
most  searching  analysis. 

First  his  happiness  or  end  is  determined,  which  does  not  con- 
sist in  riches,  honours,  glory,  power,  pleasure  or  any  other 
corporeal,  spiritual,  or  created  good,  but  alone  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  Essence.  Man,  made  by  God,  is  placed 
in  this  world  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  enjoy  eventually  for  all 
eternity  that  one  inebriating  delight  which  never  fails  as  it 
never  satiates.f 

He  is  to  attain  this  paradise  by  making  use  of  his  free  will 
in  co-operating  with  grace :  he  can  either  tend  towards  his  own 
eternal  happiness  or  recede  from  it :  he  can  be  either  saved  or 
lost.  Hence  human  actions  are  treated  in  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  in  relation  to  the  goodness  or  malice 
which  belongs  to  them.  Then  the  passions,  which  act  with  such 
force  upon  human  nature,  are  discussed,  first  in  general,  then 
in  particular.  Love,  its  causes,  its  effects;  hatred  and  pita- 
sure,  concupiscence  and  its  influences  ;  sorrow  or  pain,  with  its 
causes,  effects,  and  remedies,  with  its  goodness  and  its  malice  ; 

*  Saucti  Thoniae  Aquinatis,  Summa  Theologian,  Prima  Secundtx.  The  Saint  explain!  Iiis  MOM 
in  his  Prologus,  which  runs  thus:— "Onto,  Bicut  AmMUWMU  ili«-it,  lib.  2  ortb.  Kitl.,  Gap.  IS,  a  prin- 

eipbomo  factha  ad  Imaginem  Dei  dicttttr,  secundum  quod  per  Imaginem  Bigultleatnr  ini 

tuale,  et  arbitrio  liberum.  et  per  ne  poiestativum ;  poatquam  pm  dictum  est  <!<•  exemplar),  scilicet  de 
Deo,  et  de  hie  qua)  proeeeeernot  ex  dirlna  poteetate  aiiatinfliim  ejus  roluntatem,  reatarf  atooa* 
sideremus  de  <-jns  Imagine,  Meet,  <lc  lmminc.  secundum  qaod  e1  Ipee  «st  suornm  opernra  erln> 
cipiura, quasi  liberum  aibitrium  babens,  et  suoium  operuin  principium.  quasi  liberum  arbitriuin 
habens,  et  suoruni  operum  potestatcin."  (Summa  Theoloyica,  Prima  Secundat,  Prolog**,  p,  /., 
Vol  II.) 

t  "  In  secuuiia  parte  Summa?,  quam  propter  ejus  magnitndtneai  anetor  in  <iuas  partitns  est 
(et  ob  id  Primani  seeunda^  et  Seeuudam  aeoundai  freqnenter  eodls)  de  homlne  potiaatmum  acfl  : 
et  hoc  profecto,  quatenus  suoruni  operum  libera  arbitrio.  qno  pra-ditus  est.  ptinoipiam  . 
(Kitestatem    babet.     Kt    i|uia   gratia  linis  cuncfa   limit,   nb   [d   a   eon.sideral  lone   linis   scribemli 
i ni t i  11  til  in  Prima  secumlai  cospit:  de  quo.  primum  qiiidcm  in  eimimimi  disputat.  M  poatoa  de  eo 

m  mam,  <iui  ftlieitaa  el  beatttado  Donoapatar,  prtoribua  qainqne  quMtlonlbua  traetal    .    .    . 

Kt  suhinde  a  8,  qua-st ione  ad  22,  de  actiouihus  huinanis  ...  At  vein  a  M,  oaqae  ad 
4ft.  tractat  de  pert  urbationibusaniim»  .  .  .  nobis  et  brutisconununibuH.  A  4ff.  autem, 
ah  actihiis  turn  boniini  propriis,  tuin  illi  cntn  bestiis  commuuibus  .  .  .  jid  prineipia 
illoruin  cousceiidit  :  quorum  ^eminum   internum  esse   videtur  potcntia    nimiruni,  et    habitus; 

alia  externa,  Dens       .       .       .       ae  Mabolna       .       .       .       Red  omolno  pneteril  potentiam 

atque  49.  qtieiatlone  <ie  babtfibna  peraerntatiouem  aggreditur,  antiqaloribaa 

Patribaa  vel  prorsus  incognitam,  vel  perfunetorie,  el   retail  per  tiansiiinam  algniflcetam. 

(.mibus  ]iiiiiiiim  in  univ  crsali  examinat  is.  moxquc  hi   part  iculari,  nenipe   iis,  «,ui;  virtutes  dicun- 

tur;  et  poatreaaa  cum  ieelaraeeet,  qua  ritia  atgillattm  aingnna  rtrtattbna  opponnntor  neqne  M 

i  stionem.  iiio\  in  Ml  adornat  Inatrnctionem  de  extentia homanarum  pperatlonnn  prn> 

(Mieruiivmi  Vielmii,  rft  l>iri  ThOWUM  dgvinatU  l>"<  tri.ui  <  I  II.,  /».  UK.) 
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then  hope,  despair,  and  fear,  with  its  object,  cause,  and  effects, 
together  with  anger  and  audacity,  come  under  consideration. 
Next,  the  principles  of  moral  actions  are  developed  ;  these  are 
either  internal  or  external ;  and  as  the  moral  capacities  or  facul- 
ties of  man  are  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Summa"* 
so  here,  in  this  second  part,  man's  habits  come  under  discus- 
sion, first  in  general,  then  in  particular,  as  directing  man  to 
God  or  as  turning  him  away  from  lasting  happiness.  Inasmuch 
as  they  act  in  the  first  direction  they  are  moral,  inasmuch  as 
they  energize  in  the  second  they  are  immoral ;  these  two  great 
divisions  of  ethic  force  are  treated  of,  first  in  general,  and  then 
in  detail. f  For  example,  the  moral  virtues  are  discussed 
according  to  their  essence  and  their  subject :  intellectual  and 
moral  virtues  are  compared,  and  the  latter  are  distinguished 
according  to  their  relation  to  the  passions  and  to  each  other  ; 
then  the  cardinal,  and  next  the  theological  virtues  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  cause,  means,  connection,  equality,  and  dura- 
tion of  virtue  then  come  under  observation ;  and  finally  the 
gifts,  beatitudes,  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  analyzed  in  three 
successive  questions.  Having  shown  the  nature  and  connection 
of  the  influences  which  lead  man  to  the  Beatific  vision,  tli>> 
Angelical  next  treats  of  those  elements  which  draw  away  from 
God.  Amongst  the  external  causes  which  are  fruitful  of  evil, 
original  sin  is  especially  mentioned. I  The  external  principle 
of  evil  deeds  is  Satan,  the  external  principle  of  good  is  God. 
God  teaches  man  by  Law — which  is  divided  into  the  *'  Eternal," 
the  "  Natural  "  the  "  Human,"  the  "  Old,"  and  the  "  New  " 
Law — whilst  He  supports  him  by  His  grace,  which  is  treated 
in  se,  and  according  to  its  causes  and  operations ;  and  finally 
merit  is  spoken  of,  which  is  the  effect  of  co-operating  grace.§ 
In  this  first  division  of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Summa  Theo- 

'  Vi. 'hniis  continues  thus  :— •'  Kt  pnetcrita  Da-monuin  incut  ione.  quod  in  priori  parte  copioae 
<!<■  Mia  diaaeruiaaet,  rursum  o>  n a  ratione  aglt,  quod  enm  dapUd  veiuu  organ*  mi  rideator 

nil  iliicendos         .         .         .         homines  tjd  virtutcs  j   legibua  niinmuu.         .         .         .         ct. gratia    . 

primuiit  <h-  legibua,  a  (>n.  quMtioue  a<i  ion       .        ,        .        pwtiwiQ  da  gratia. 

a,  partition!  i  el  ttflbetibaa  uaqne  ad  114.  ajn— I  Iuimiiii.  mm  post  re  mm  tat,  ipse 

plenus  gratia,  ma-iia  cum  lamle  docet.*'     (Loc  Cit.,p.  119.) 

t  Take  example*  i—Quemtto  XLJX— De  bnbttfbiwinganeraH. quoad eornm m ibataottam  \  Art. 
l.  Utnun  babitua  -  I,  Utrum  babitua  sit  determtnaca.  apaatea  qaalttaHai  I,  Utrum 

habitus  importet    onhnein    ad    actunv:    1.  llruni  all   nee*  weal  mm   eaae   hahitum.     (Sniinni 

Vol.  il.j    Again:  De  auMeoto  babitUum:  Art.  I. 

•i  in  eorpore  sit  eJtqula  babitua  :  ft,  Utrum  anima  ail  aulriaetuui  babitua  eeenadnai  auam 
Liam,  vel  aeenndum  Buam  potentiam ;  3,  Utrum   In  potentlia  eeusitiwe  partia 

aliqula  habitus:   4,  I'truni  in  ipso  intellect  u  sit  aln|iiis  habitus;  5.   I'tt  urn  in  \oluntate  sit  alio  u  it* 

babitoa ;  6,  Ctnuo  in  Angelia  ait  aliquia  babil  I    />.  173—178.)    Or  this  :— Oaaaai 

-De  virtutibus  quantum  ad  earum  i  I  I.— Utrum  virtua  humana  sit  hah. 

rtrnm  xirtus  liumana  sit    babltua  oparatWua:   ::.    I'tnim    \irtus   liuniana    sit    lialut  us  Inhium;  4, 
I  Hum  \  irtus  eonvcuienter  (leliuiatur.     (Ia*.  Cit..  /».  1:19— 191.) 

t  See  Wei  tier.  />■  '.  Fun/Us  Capitel,  p.  812. 

$  '    Die  vorncliiusten  Am  toi  uiiten    •  '  D    erst«  n  Theil.  s  der  Moral  Bbkd   Vi  i-tutelea 

und  Auguetinua ;  In  der  Lebre  Tom  Oeaetae  trttt  neben  Ibnen  raebrere  Hal< 
\og.   lib.  V.)  bedeutaam    hervor,  aueh  Cicero  uud  die  einleitendcu    I 

i  ranlaaaung  I)tr  keiligt  Thomas 

von  AflmmO,  Brett 
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logica"  man,  his  end,  the  instrument  by  which  he  is  to  attain 
it,  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  helps  towards  it,  are  all  fully 
brought  forward  and  held  up  to  view  :  in  the  second  division, 
in  the  Secunda  Secundce,  upon  the  basis  already  laid,  the 
Angelical  completes  and  perfects  the  structure  which  he  had 
begun,  and  manifests  the  full  compass  of  his  thought,  together 
with  a  keenness  of  analysis,  subtlety  of  perception,  and  a 
breadth  of  intuition,  which  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a 
supernatural  revelation.  This  Secunda  Secundce  occupies  over 
six  hundred  and  sixty  pages.*  Never'has  more  piercing  vision 
been  displayed,  never  a  steadier  hand,  or  a  sharper  eye,  or  a 
wider  range,  or  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  the 
first  division  treated  of  virtue  in  general,  here  it  is  considered 
more  in  detail.  It  is  divided  into  seven  leading  headings — the 
three  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the 
four  cardinal  ones  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 
perance. 

He  speaks  first  of  Faith,  as  an  act,  as  a  virtue,  as  a  habit,  of 
its  cause  and  its  effect ;  then  of  the  graces  of  knowledge  and 
science,  which  correspond  to  it ;  of  the  opposing  vices,  such  as 
infidelity,  heresy,  apostasy,  blasphemy,  and  blindness  of  mind; 
and  finally  of  faith,  science,  and  knowledge  in  relation  to 
precept. 

Hope  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  :  hope  as  it  is  in  itself 
and  those  who  have  part  in  it,  and  the  gift  of  fear,  which  is  the 
grace  corresponding  to  it ;  the  vices  opposed  to  it,  such  as  des- 


*  Sancti  Thoma  Aquinatia  Summa  Thrologica  Secunda  Srrunda;.  p.  1— 668  :    )'.>/.  ///.     The  Pro 
loffus  gives  in  tin-  An^elical's   own    words   the   scope  pf  this  masterpiece  :— "  1'nsl  commutnm 
considcrationem  fa  virtiitilius  et  viliis,  et  aliis  a<l  inateriain  inoralcm  pert  incut  ibns,  neci  - 
coiisiilcrarc  singula  in  speciali.     BermODM  cnini   morales  nniversalcs  minus  sunt  utiles,  eoquod 

acttonei  in  perticuleribua  rani  Potest  attteni  etiqntd  in  speciali  eoneiderari  cirwi  moralia 
iiupiieiter:  duo modo ex  parte  materia  IptJna  moralia,  pnta  cum  consideratur  de  hao  rlrtute 

vel  hoc  vitio;   alio  modo  i( mint  urn  ad  •]  taa  lioiiiiiinm,  pnta  cum   conMihral  ur  de  miIi- 

(litis  et  Prffilntia,  d«  activis  et  contemplati\  is  \  el  ijiiibiiscunn|iie  aliis  ditti-i  cut  lis  lioniiiiiiin. 
I'rimo  ergO  cmisiderabimus  speeialiter  lie  liis  i|iia-  pertinent  ad  otUUI  lioininum  statu.-,; 
sccuiido  vcro  spccialilei  ile  his  ijiia- pertinent  ad  detcrminatos  status.  Ral  aiilcm  COUlidei  an- 
iluni  circa  prinnmi.  quod  si  ■eorenw  ili-tei  iniiiaremus  <le  virtiitilius,  ilonis.  vitiis  et  pi  a-cept  is. 
oportel     iilein    multoties    ilicere.       (/ui    eniui    sullicieutcr   \  ult    tractate  de   line    praccpto:    .\'../i 

madud>er1$,  neceeeu  babel  laqatrere  de  edniterie,  enod  eel  qaoddatn  peccatnro,  ctuua  etiam 

eognltiO  ilepemlel  e  x  co^nitione  oppusit.c  \irtutis.       Krit  erfcO  c pcnilinsior  et  expcdil  inr  nni- 

siderationis  via,  si  sjinul  atlb  eodi-m  tractatii  oonelderetlo  prOOedal  de  I  irlutc  et  iloiin  silii  enr- 
respiuiilente,  et   vilns  o]>i>ositis.  et  pra-ceptis  allii  inativ  is  \  el  m  ^ativis." 

•'  Krit  auti-in  liic  ennsiderationis  modus  con\  .niciis  I  pat  a  \  itiia  secundum  prnpriain  speciein. 
Ostensuni  est  eiiiiu  supra.  1—2,  (jll.  It,  72  et  73,  qnod  vitia  et  peeeata  di  versilieant  in  specie 
secundiiin  niatcriam  vel  olijectum,  non  ailtein  sccundmu  alias  dillei  cut  las  ]icccatorum.  put* 
cordis,  oris  et  operis;  vel  secundum  intirniitatein,  ignorant  iam  et  m.ilit  iam.  et  alias  hujusmodi 
d  i  lie  ren  this.     Kst  ant  em  cade  in  materia  circa  «) nam  et   virtue  recti-  operator,  et  vitia  OpPOCitft  a 

reetitudiiie  recedunt.      Sic  BTgO,    tola    materia    rali    ad   considci  at  ionein    \irtutuni   n-iliicta, 

-s  virtutes  sunt  ultcrius- reducenda-  ad   septem  ;   c|iiarum   ties  sunt   tbeologtom,  de  qnibtM 

pruno  eet  ecendnm i  alia;  rero o uatuor  ennl  cardinales,  de  quibna  poeteriua  egetur.    virtutum 

ailtem  intollectualiuni   una  qulaem  est    j>i  u.l.iit  hi.  qtUB   inter  cardinales  virtiites  emit  inet  ur  et 

numeratiir.     Ars  ver u  pertinct  ad  scicntiain   nioialcm  ipia-  circa  afribilla  Misatur.  cum  ars 

-it  /■■'■tn  rutin  furtiliiliiim.  lit  supra  dictum  est,  1—2.  ipi.  :>7,  art.  it  et  1.  Alia-  \ein  ties  intcllcc- 
tuales  virtutes.  scilicet  sapiciilia,  iutelleclns   et    .-eicutia.   communicant    etiam    in   nomine  ciiiu 

doula  qnibuedein  Spiritua  aanctL     Undo  atmnl  etiam  de  eia  eonaiderabitnr  in  couaideratione 

do  no  rum  virtiitilius  i-orrespondent  iiim.     Alia-  \ero  \  irlutcs  morales  Otnnea  aliqualitei  rod  ue  mi- 

tur  ad  \  ittules  cardinales.  ut  c\  supra  dictis  patel.  I  .'.  qn.  81,  art.  :t.  I'mlc  in  eonsidei  at  hum 
alien,  jus  virtu  lis  cardinal  is  coiishlerabunt  ur  et  iam  unities  virtutes  ad   earn  i|ii:ilitci  eunii|ie 

tinentes    et   vitia  npposita.    Kt  sic  nihil  moialiuin  erit  pi  a-l  el  in  issiim."    (Sancti   I'l 189  AqUi 

Huvunce  Theoloyi-o  s>nut<l<i  Secmd*,  I'mloyua,  p.  1,  Vot.  III.) 
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pair  and  presumption  ;  and  those  precepts  which  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  hope  and  to  fear  occupy  a  considerable  space. 

Then  comes  the  great  treatise  on  Charity,  which  is  the  only 
force  which  can  lead  man  to  his  end,  without  which  all  else  is 
dead,  and  which  is  handled  here  by  the  Angelical  in  that  mas- 
terful manner  which  especially  belongs  to  him.  First  he  shows 
what  charity  is  in  itself,  where  it  resides,  how  it  comes,  and 
whether  it  can  be  increased  :  next  he  treats  of  the  object  of  it, 
pointing  out  who  are  to  be  loved,  and  in  what  order  ;  then  its 
principal  acts,  love,  joy,  peace,  mercy,  beneficence,  alms-deeds, 
fraternal  correction  ;  whilst  their  opposites,  hatred,  sloth,  envy, 
discord,  contention,  schism,  war,  quarrels,  sedition,  and  scan- 
dal, are  analyzed  in  as  many  essays;  and,  finally,  those  pre- 
cepts are  pointed  out  which  have  a  bearing  upon  charity;  and 
the  gift  of  wisdom  and  the  sins  of  folly  are  discussed.* 

The  Cardinal  virtues  come  next  in  order ; — Prudence,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  its  integral  and  subjective  parts,  its  concomi- 
tant virtues,  its  corresponding  graces  ;  imprudence,  negligence, 
and  prudence  of  the  flesh,  which  stand  opposed  to  it,  as  well  as 
those  precepts  which  bring  it  to  bear  upon  mankind.  Justice  in 
itself  is  handled  in  four  questions,  its  parts  in  fifty-nine  ;  then 
piety,  its  corresponding  gift,  and  the  precepts  which  follow 
from  it.  Regarding  justice  in  itself,  right,  justice,  injustice,  and 
judgment,  are  fully  worked  out,  whilst  the  subjective  elements 
of  justice  occupy  eleven  questions,  its  integral  parts  one,  and  its 
potential  relations  forty.  The  subjective  elements  or  species  of 
justice  are  denominated  distributive  and  commutative.  The 
opposite  of  the  first  consists  in  the  unjust  exception  of  persons  ; 
the  opposites  of  the  second  are  homicide,  mutilation,  and  robbeiy, 
together  with  unjust  judgment,  accusation,  witness,  and  defence  ; 
and  outside  the  tribunal,  contumely,  detraction,  murmuring, 
derision,  and  malediction.  Sins  against  free  commutative  jus- 
tice are  fraud  and  usury,  t     Under  the   potential   division  of 


*  This  la  how  Vielm.ua  explains  tin-  Slraaufa  fktmmdw.  "  in  Beeirada  anwinflai  varo.  tamqnam 
aajaoeta  ad  apeataa  oonfiaatuu  deaooDdit;  Nam  cum  da  rirtutflMia,  e(  aornaa  oppoaitU  vitiis. 
qua  <•!   peoeata  dtenntor,  deque  altti  ad  Mondean   matertam  partineuttbua,  oooimutx 

universale  m  eoiisiil.-i  at  i  one  in  in  Pi  iina  -e.  u  opera  pietmm  M  tart  mum  puta\  it.  si 

}>ra-teiea    ea    omnia    in    species    suas    ili-port  irel .    et     BtglUatllll    <loi  errt.        Kteniiu     actionihiiH 
niinanis  oheiimlis  (qiioil  euea   panic.  ■   dOCtrilMB   morales  minus 

Srosiint  :   proludfl  da   virtiitilni.H.  et  vitiis   srorsum  u   aibl  agetldam    suseepit."     (Dt 

Hvi   ll\«in>r  .l,jiihi"-  II..  ;«.  119.) 

t  Vielmus  uives  the  onlei  nl  t!ie    AoaaMto  daaMMBBI  thus:—  "A«it   autem   primo  do  virtutibus 

Theologloia,  fide,  ape,  et  oharitate,  a  puma  quMtioiia,  oaque  ad  -tti.  nam  de  Hde,  Mique  i 
pondenttbua,  h*.  qtuMttonibua  prioribiia  traetal  .  da  ape  aubtnde,  a  l".  naqiu 

eontesiiui.  a  H  M   >•'    usque,     .lam  \ero  in  \~.  de  morahhu-  OCaotor,  qOOti 

sua'  siut      .      .  ad  Itt.  uaqae  edtsaexit :  huneqne  tenorem  eervat,  tit  a  notio 

dial  in,  hoe  est  .  ah  ohjeetis  ;ul  actus,  et    ah  at  I  thus  ail   ha 

tarn  itiicvniis  •  |  n:i  in  eM.in..-.  uuorun  Ftuctua  quoque    rovaotur;   et  ii 

oppoatta,  partition. -s.   et    atV.etion.s.      Priucipeio   autem   moral)  mil    \iitutum   prildi 
ctiain  \  irtus  intellectual;  none    FT.  ad  M.  explieat:  deitlde    in   17.  agil 

usque  ail  ltt.iu   .|it.i    i.i  I  oiiein    nobillaairaani   lie  ...        In  123. 

•  iime  tie  furtituilin-  d  1"WL  <le  tempnaut  i.i  doc  t. "     f  Loc  CiL,  p.  1J0.) 
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justice  are  religion,  devotion,  prayer,  sacrifice,  oblations,  tithes, 
vows,  oaths,  and  their  opposites,  such  as  superstition,  including 
idolatry  and  divination,  then  tempting  God,  perjury,  sacrilege, 
and  simony ;  next  piety,  observance,  dulia,  obedience,  disobe- 
dience, ingratitude,  vindication,  truth  and  its  opposites,  friend- 
ship, liberality,  avarice,  prodigality  and  equity,  come  under 
discussion. 

Fortitude  is  next  in  order,  and  is  treated  in  its  essence,  mar- 
tyrdom being  its  highest  manifestation,  and  in  its  parts — mag- 
nanimity, magnificence,  patience,  and  perseverance  ;  their  oppo- 
sites, the  precepts  attached,  and  the  special  gift,  are  developed. 
Then  come  Temperance  in  itself,  its  opposites,  its  parts  in 
general  and  in  particular ;  shame,  honesty,  abstinence,  fasting, 
gluttony,  sobriety,  drunkenness,  chastity,  virginity,  luxury,  and 
its  divisions  ;  then  the  potential  parts  of  temperance,  continence 
and  meeknes,  modesty  and  humility.  Upon  this  follow  pride 
the  source  of  sin,  and  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  their  punish- 
ment and  temptation  ;  finally  studiousness  as  a  part  of  temper- 
ance, curiosity  and  modesty,  and  those  precepts  which  have  to 
do  with  temperance.* 

Having  dwelt  on  the  several  virtues  incumbent  on  man  if  he 
would  arrive  at  the  Beatific  Vision,  the  Angelical  goes  on  to 
treat  of  those  special  virtues  which  are  principally  accorded  to 
mankind  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  of  the  two  main  condi- 
tion? of  human  life;  and  by  this  means  the  Saint  advances 
towards  the  realization  of  his  ideal  of  the  most  perfect  state 
and  the  most  perfect  man.  The  different  ministries  in  the  ( Jhurch 
of  Christ  are  in  accordance  with  the  various  vocations  amongst 
Christians,  and  the  two  principal  conditions  of  life  are  the  active 
and  the  contemplative,  whilst  the  several  ministries  are  those 
of  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  of  pastors  and  doctors. 
With  respect  to  prophecy  the  Saint  dwells  <>n  its  cans.',  the  mode 
of  prophetical  knowledge,  and  on  its  division  ;  f'<>r  instance,  on 
rapture,  especially  in  conn* M-t ion  with  S.  Paul,  on  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  on  speech,  and  on  miracles.f 


Viflnnis  continues  thus: 


•  imniciMvimu.s, 


1  Oomqae  virtotee  Theologies,  el  Mori  i 

;id  hum  ilium  omnium  .still  us  <-t  condil  loins  •peOtOTC  \  idiantui  :   a-lieqne  villi  Draterei  Del  dona, 

ana  nun  tmmi'uis,  sod  aeoream  aliqnlbna  In  Beeleeia  beuefieinni  Detui  impertirl  aolei 
e  Llaqnoqne  expttcere  eubinde  eo  online  proper**,  tit  prineipem  loeam  tribuel  Ulie,  qnaed  cog- 
iiitiiuicm,  qaaUi  eel  propbetia  :  secundum  Mho,  qua  id  elocotioneiu,  at  douom  linguernin,  m-r- 

moiiiH,  scifiiti.o.  et eepientne ;  terthun  iiiis.  qua  .i<i  operetiouem,  cnjuai II  eel  gratia  mir- 

aiiiloiimi,  pertinent j  et  do  hie  qnidem  •  HI.  neqne  ad  178.  trectat.    Porroquia  bominea  Inter 

te,  DOn  virtutilm.s  solum,  el  yratlis  gratis  datis.  \ei  uin  etiaui  i.|i.  rat  iimuin  stndiis.  et  ntNciniuin 
nmltiplioitate,  ae  validate  slal  uuin  ditl'orunt  :   id«o         .         .         .         ad  \  itam   e.mteniplat  i\  am. 

it  activaui  ezpendendnm       .  .       eeea  trmnefert,  h  ITR  qnasatione  videlicet,  neqne  id 

182.  poatremoqne  officio,  el  atetaa,  qnl  peraons  obltgationena  qnauidemdionnt,  a  183.  ad  eeleeni 
operla,  boeeet,  id  I8ti  neqoe  obeolvrt.'1    (Lot.  Oft,  i>-  118— MB.) 

\  Vielmni  Solahea  thne:— "In  ana  explication!  de  Uhe  in  geeere  prlmnm  egtt,  deinde  id 

Htiitiim  perfeetionla  deeoendit.  el   lode  ad  atatnm  Bpiacopomm,  el    I  Dbl  quid 

npl  Mut.  quidve  B#Hgioai;   qnaqne  eornm  profeaaioni,  el  ordini  convenient;   quomodo 

•ecernantux  Bengloaea,  el  quid  agert  oebeant,  ebnnde  edoeet    El  bio  Boom  (ellciaeimun  Impo- 
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The  whole  movement  of  the  "  Summa  Theologica  "  is  towards 
the  Beatific  Vision  of  God,  which  will  be  the  occupation  of 
man's  eternity ;  and  to  tend  towards  it  is  the  paramount  duty 
and  the  one  supreme  interest  of  man  on  earth.  And,  in  draw- 
ing out  the  difference  between  the  active  and  contemplative  life, 
the  Angelical  is  but  giving  the  key  to  all  that  has  gone  before, 
and  is  simply  manifesting  the  rationale  of  that  complicated 
moral  machinery  of  which  in  part  the  broad  outline  has  been 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  entire  Patristic  spirit,  is 
here  displayed  by  him  at  its  fullest  and  its  best  ;*  the  great 
classic  Fathers,  who  have  been  mentioned  as  furnishing  the 
principal  traditionary  elements  to  the  ll Summa"  when  the 
Angelical  treats  of  these  two  states  in  combination,  seem  to  be 
vividly  brought  before  the  mind,  and  we  recognize  in  their 
lives  and  characters  typical  specimens  of  that  perfection  which 
he  has  so  marvellously  thrown  into  system  in  this  master- work. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  he  kept  them  before  his  mind's  eye 
as  models,  just  as  the  sculptor  in  his  choicest  works  is  ever 
casting  a  glance  at  some  unrivalled  torso  of  Grecian  art,  so  as  to 
impregnate  his  fancy  with  the  genius  of  the  conception,  without 
servilely  imitating  each  mechanical  motion  of  the  chisel. f  Or 
he  would  seem,  whilst  sketching  his  own  ideal  man,  to  be  un- 
consciously portraying  those  characteristics  which  rendered  him 
Angelical,  and  one  of  the  fairest  figures  of  moral  beauty  to  be 
met  in  the  annals  of  the  Saints.  Who  ever  realized  in  his  life 
with  such  exquisite  exactness  his  own  high  idea  of  a  divine 
man,  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools?  Who  ever  married  so  har- 
moniously that  splendid  combination  of  intense  and  sustained 

nit  s.cuml.e  parti,  qiiain  QenOfl  omnium  scriptis.  qui  materiam  Moralein  lianc  tiactaiunt. 
pneierre  bob  KraTaie  quoqne  rldetar;  est  enun  perspi.ua.  locoptae,  el  sui>;iiis,  et.  nt  ego 
arbitror,  Artatotetla  ftforalta  longiua,  qnam  oeneere  qniaqnam  poaait,  online  el  oopta  aateeeuu. 
Neqne  tot  oppugnatorea  habuil  base  pare,  qnol  prlorea  habaerunt     Unua  Martlnua  M. 

ttrura  minioria  luit.  qui  earn  altoubl  BOtare  aoaua  est ;  ted  ejaa  Beniaa  Carauialla 

his  dis.iif  ac  copiose  retuudit,  m  plane  lougina  exploait."    ( /'•  ln<i  THowum  AqukuUU 
r!i.i.  Li':  11..  i>.  121.) 

ndinal    Toletus   explains   tin-    scope    of    tlie    whole    Summa   most    accurately:— "  I 
[S.  Tlioiuas]  etlain   aliml   opus   mat  ura  .jam   atate.  quoil   Summa    Tbeologica  dicitur.  in  qua  ai» 
online  Maoist i i  reees.sit.et  mlro  online,  brevitate  e1  gravitate  res  theologtoaa   dlaenaalt;  opus 
quiilein   utilissimnm.  et    niinqiiam    satis  laiidatntn,  quod    in    ties    ili\istim  est    partes,  ouamiii 

primau  expouendam  aumpefmua  hoc  anno,  it  autem  bnjua  dirlaionH  aliquant  readaaaaa 
rationem,  adrerte  de  Deo  dupUoem  ess.-  oognitionem;  alteram  de  ao  reapeetrre,  ut  eaoa 

omnium.  Kst  autem  causa  BOB  quiilein  matci  ialis.  ant  tormalis;  se«l  etli.iens  et  tinali.s. 
Quami  is  autem  sit  omnium  tinalis;   tainen  moilo  peeuliari  cM    tinalis  soluts  cr<atui:c  rat  ioualis, 

quatenua  Ipal  per  gratiam  et  gloriam  propouitur  obttaeudua  et  oommnntcandua.    Conalderatiu 

Ml    triplex  (le   Urn.  et    secundum  ,se.  et    ut     OaUBfl    eilleiens    esl.it    Ut   cailsa    tilialls  cieatlll.c 
raf.oiialis.  inaxiluc  liomiuis.  qui   pluiiboi   lucdlis   ludigel    ad   siiuin    tinem  eoiisequemluill.  p 

que  hahet   Impedimental    .Mixta  bauo  oonalderaUonem  s.  Thomas  proceeait:  nam  in  prima 
de  Deo  secundum  aa,  et  ut  omnium  eat  ornate  effloleiu  per  oreatlouem  egit,  et  •inioJ 

eiiam  d«  eo,  ut  est  eausa   tinalis  generalta  oinniuni:   in  ahis  vein  duahus  parlil.us.  ut  est  , 

tinalis  liomiuis:  qita-  eonsiilerat  10  in  lioe  v.rsatnr.  puta  in  ostemlemlis  inediis.  quihus  I m  ail 

siiniu    liune    tinem    pervenit.     Kt    quia    media   sunt    duplieia.    iutriuaeca,  qualia    sunt    rirtutt* 
morales  et  TbeologiOB  ;   et  eMiinseea.  qualia   tm  raiii.nta  .  t   Verhi  divini    incainatio:   in  s,  eun- 
da   parte   t  raeta\  it  de  \  i  it  ut  ilius  omnilnis    in    generaJI   -t    in   part  1e11l.11  i.  et    de    \itii>    op,, 
quia  e  idem  est   doetruia  eontraiiorum.     In  tenia   veto  parte  de  incarnation.,  et  sacraim 

et  tandem  de  reenrreetioue  et  oopoJattoue  eom  tin.-."     (Vid.  Franciaci  Toleti  .<.  8aaa  Theolog. 

S.  Thorn.  Annin.  Euarnttio,  /'..;;i.  I.,  i-nrmiuii).  p.  5 — 6.) 

I    <ff»chichU  tie*  heiL    Thoimu    ••-  lu.    Dotiiiniciia     Mettenleiter'a 

p.M-ft 
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contemplation  with  the  outpouring  of  purest  wisdom  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  as  this  Prince  of  Theologians  ?  Who  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  things  of  God,  in  the  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental truth,  and  at  the  same  time  so  tender  towards  others,  so 
great  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  as  this  Doctor  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  ?  Whose  charity  to  man  was  so  overflow- 
ing with  divine  affection,  whose  love  to  God  was  so  burning,  so 
consuming,  as  that  which  flamed  in  his  seraphic  heart,  shone 
like  a  sun  upon  his  breast,  and  brightened  on  his  brow  with  the 
effulgence  of  Paradise  itself  ?* 

Read  what  he  says  of  that  great  gift  which  in  its  measure 
made  him  what  he  was  : — 

The  Lord  says  in  the  tenth  chapter  and  forty-second  verse  of  S.  Luke : 
"Mary  hath  chosen  the  best  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." 
Now  "  Mary  "  signifies  the  contemplative  life,  and  therefore  it  is  more  excel- 
lent than  the  active  :t  that  is  to  say,  the  contemplative  life,  absolutely  con- 
sidered, is  more  excellent  than  the  active ;  and  this  the  Philosopher  proves 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Ethics,  by  eight  arguments,  thus  :  (1)  because  the  con- 
templative life  brings  the  noblest  faculty  of  man  into  play,  that  is,  the  intel- 
lect, and  is  occupied  with  spiritual  things,  whereas  the  active  life  la  engaged 
in  external  occupations.;}:  Hence  "Rachel,"  by  which  the  contemplative  life 
is  signified,  is  said  to  mean  vision  of  God  [ris/mi  principiwn]}$  whilst  the 
active  is  figured  by  Lia,  who,  as  S.  Gregoi-y  says  in  his  book  of  Morals, \  was 
blear-eyed:  (2)  because  the  contemplative  life  can  be  more  sustained  than 
the  active,  though  not  in  its  highest  decree ;«  honor  Mary,  who  represented 
the  contemplative  life,  is  described  as  sitting  assiduously  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord:  (3)  becaaee  (here  is  more  pleasure  in  the  contemplative  than  in  the 
active  1MB,  and  it  was  this  that  made  S.  Augustine  say  that  "whilst  Martha 
was  trouhlcl,  Mary  rejoiced  :  "**  (4)  because  in  the  contemplative  life  man  is 
more  independent  of  others,  since  those  who  practise  it  experience  fewer 
wants;  hence  it  is  said  in  S.  Luke  :  "Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 


*  ProfeBBor  (iibelll  Bpeaka  eloquently  on  tin-  merits  <>l   tlie  Smnina  :— "  Ivi  [nella  Somma '  la. 

fllosotin  tgembra  d'ognl  Lngaawevol  raw.  tineera  <■  aehietta  <n  forme,  potto  git  Potato  orj 

»'•  lleta  <li  Bervire  alia  teologia,  la  quale  si  most™  irraggiara  « 1  •  - 1  tuodh  inotplendore  ;  la  Ragfone 

«•  la  Kede  t'anno  di  se.  ciaM-una  seeondo   KM    natnra,    liellissima    ed    oil  i.  iniral.il    mostia.     (/ual- 

unquc  i>iu  aatruaa  oontrovereia,  qualunqnc  pit  malageve]  qulatione,  obe  aial  poeta  oecoi 

nit-tit t-  mnaua  quanto  o  alia  OOtOWgla,  <>  alia  ideolo^m.  0  alia  Mloologia.  0  alia  teologia  polennea 

o  alia  dogutatiea  o  att'aaoetiea  e  vattenc  la,  quivi  al  trora  dlfflatta,  e  tl  veggono  della  vein 
tenaa  le  prove  e  le  riprove.    Ineomma  queet'Qpera,  rero  teeorodl  tapiensa,  argomento  uuiso 
auaiobe  raro  della  potensa  delFumano  liigegno  ewalorato  <la  topracelette  gratia  I  tale  per 
Ognl  ritpetto  ohe  puo  solo  essere  lodatadal  pin  Dotto  de'Santi,  e  dal  pit  Santo  ae'Dol  ti."     (  Pita, 
(■■•,,.  X± V.,  v-  «*-«.) 

t  Opm.  Omnia  s.  Thotme  AquinatiB,  Vol.  III.,  Summce  Theological  Secunda  Secunda,  Quastio 
CLXXX1I..  Art.  /.,  /-.  MS]  K<1.  I'artn. 

01  |  |  \ . .  Art.  VIII.  ad  2 \  et  Qua-st.  praec.  Art.  IV.,  ad  3. 

\  ••  Baebel  veroorie,  rel  ridena  prtaetptam  ft  I  ftmrqtmm  raa  chel,  Id  it,  vMilarta- 

r;>i</i;i  nnterpretatur;  quia  eontemplat  i  vi  sirnpliees  et   inuoeentes   sunt   sieut  oves.  at   ah  oinni 

tuinnltii  tfeenU  alien!       .       .       .       ut  vid.ant  ilium  qui  ait:  Bgo  torn  principium  qutloquot 
voids."    (Vld.  Coruelll  a  Laplde  CommentarU  in  fkrlpturat  /•■»«.  /.     In  Genemw 

,\  \  |  /.v.  a.  H,  p.  M&    PortaUt,  MDCOOLTF.) 

||  Moral,  Lib.  VI.,  Cap.  XVUI.,  aprinc 

fl  All  the  great  Ohuren  Mabopa  irara  Hie  tame.  BJafaop  EueeMutof  Vereell!  (340— 371) te!  the 
first  example  of  monaatie  living.  He  Introduced  FU*  OowwmmU  amongtl  hit  clergy.  s.  Martiu 
of  Toot  followed  bit  example:  bam  &  AUguetlne  tbe  praettec  tpread  Into  Italy. 

Gaol,  and  Spain.     hi  met,  total  abandonment    of  tin-    world    was  looked    upon  as  i of  t  In 

condition!  tor  converting  it.     d-'or  rartbex  Informattoa  see  Gunnel,  kanonU 
,  p,  19    Begentbmrf,  IM1.) 
*■*  Lib.  Dr  Verbis  Dom.,  Herm.  XX  VI.,  Cap.  II.,  ante  med.      [See  Opp.  Omnia  S.  Anguttini,  Vol. 
V.,  Sermo  OIV.,  r-  'Htf— 619,  Migne.] 
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troubled  about  many  things:"*  (5)  because  the  contemplative  life  is  loved 
more  for  Its  own  sak»-,  whilst  the  active  is  directed  towards  others. f  Hence  it 
is  said  in  the  Psalm  :  "One  thing  have  I  asked  of  the  Lord,  this  will  I  seek 
after ;  thai  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  that 
I  may  see  the  delight  of  the  Lord  :  "J  (6)  because  the  contemplative  life  con- 
sists in  a  certain  rest  and  repose,  according  to  the  Psalm:  "Be  still  and  see 
that  1  am  God;"$  (7)  because  the  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  divine 
things,  the  active  with  human  affairs*  Hence  S.  Augustine  |  says  :  "  ■  In  the 
beginning  wasthe  Word '—behold  whom  it  was  that  Mary  heard  :  'The  Word 
was  made  Flesh  ' — behold  whom  it  was  that  Martha  served  :  M<|[  (8)  be. 
the  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  special  to  man,  namely, 
the  intellect,  whilst  those  powers  which  we  have  in  common  with  brutes  take 
their  Bhare  in  the  duties  of  the  active  life.  Hence,  after  it  is  said  in  the 
Psalm:  "Men  and  beasts  wilt  then  preserve  d  Lord,"  that  is  mentioned 
Which  is  special  to  man,  namely,   "In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light."** 

Our  Lord  adds  a  ninth  reason  when  he  says:  "Mary  hath  chosen  the  best 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her," ft  which  S.  Augustine  expounds 
thus:  "Your  part  is  not  bad,  but  hers  is  better.  Listen  why  it  is  better: 
because  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  her:  one  day  you  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  which  oppresses  yon,  but  sweetness  of  Truth  is  everlasting. "JJ 

Here,  be  it  remarked,  the  three  great  elements  which  go  to 
the  construction  of  the  "  Summa  "  can  be  easily  seen  as  they 
help  in  Tin'  building  up  of  the  Angelical's  synthesis  of  theology, 
— Aristotle's  EtJ/ics  representing  Reason,  S.  Augustine  standing 
for  Tradition,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  speaking 
with  luminous  distinctness,  declaring  the  infallible  teachings  <>i' 
the  Scriptures.  Whilst  the  pagan  moral  does  not  point  beyond 
earth,  8.  Thomas  points  up  to  heaven.  His  spirit  was  too  great 
to  be  satisfied  with  happiness  that  fails  :  he  began  to  gaze  upon 
the  bright  speck  in  the  distance  till  it  grew  before  his  eyes  and 

*  Luk,-  A..  41. 

t  Kv.-n  in  his  t  rent  incut  Of  tin-  mystic  lit'.-  tin-  Saint  keeps  strictly  to  clear  and  logical 
method.      How  well  UrioiiN.  speaks  :—■  II  evita  le    second  [dftfibUt]    eu    procedant   dune  t.i 

.  use.  tine  depuis  lc  commencement    de    son    vaste   oiiwane  jaaqn'fc   la    tin    on    inarchede 

dednelions  en  deductions  ,| 'apr.->  del   prmcipes   constants  et    inevitables.     Tonics  ses  illusions 

ft    to;,:  >,.llt    jllsllliees  pat  la  lOgtqOe  la  pills  severe,  ct   il   II  •  ble  de 

tioiiM-i   un  p  plus  simple  et    plus  naturel.     II  einhrasse   tout,  el 

>   ohowi  WtroiiM   si  partaiteiiient   a  U   place  qu'oh  IM  p<*nse  pas  en  paiconrant  ec 

d  assifnei  un  aiiire  onlte  au\  parties  qui  lc  comiionciit."     ( La  Somme 
I  ranfaia  en  Regard,  par  AI.  I'Aboe  Drionx,  Introduction,  Tome  J. , 
p.  15;   I'arie,  1853.) 

t  r  .  JP«.  ALT.,  11. 

||  Drioiiv  notices  how  the  whole  AmmM  rests  upon  tradit  ion.  S<-i  ipt  iiiv.  ai.d  reason.  He  fully 
applet  ..it.  s  S.  Thomas'  mastery  of  the  Fathers.       -Si  nous  exaininous  le  fond  tie  1  ■  • 

toul  le  moniie   recnniiaitra  <|ii  il  nest  pas  possible  de  trouver  line  connaissance  plus 

i'lles    (|.-    I'BglUe,    lies    decision- 
philosophic   aneienne  ct  lie    tollies   les   sciences   nut  lll'tdlfS  .  .  .  Saint    1'aul  est    pal  llll 

qu'il   cite    le   plus   souvent         .         .         .         l'arm.  a  line 

predlleelloii  Mil.  Inais  ll  n  en    rappolte    pas    ; 

.saint   r  .le  saint  Gregoire  et  d< 

•    .lit   I'outiaile.s  ail  selitlllielit  ipi'll    son!  ,  otitiriueiit.  e  phi- 

losophc   aii.ieu   qu'il   mi;1   de    pi  ■ 

See.    11  ii  la  «'n «  rou,  et  I 
de  s..ii  ineiiieiir  ouTtesn  philosophiq  phM  idcreee 

«|ii  il  ti  iiteime."     (Ia  fkjmwM   Theotogiqite  de  .S.  Thomas,  lAttin-tYancai*  en  Regard,  Torn,  /.,  Intro- 

Ikm.,  8rrm,XXri.    I  |  mud.    [Lot,  CtL] 

•**»  A  \  I  ft  LtOeX.tt. 

l+fa  Dom.  [Loc  Cit] 
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enlarged  its  disk,  and  unfolded  before  his  contemplation  into 
the  effulgence  of  supernatural  vision,  imperfect  here,  yet  never 
to  be  quenched,  but  rather  to  be  perfected  when  Christ's  Face 
shall  be  unveiled,  and  His  glory  shall  appear.* 

This  second  part  of  the  "  Summa"  appeared  in  two  large 
volumes,  the  first  containing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ques- 
tions, including  six  hundred  and  nineteen  articles ;  the  second 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  articles,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  questions.f 

On  the  appearance  of  the  master  portion  of  this  work  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  which  was  sitting  at 
Florence,  was  besieged  by  applications  from  various  universi- 
ties, imploring  the  Fathers  to  send  the  Angelical  to  teach  in 
their  several  schools.  Bologna,  fearing  to  lose  him,  did  all  in 
its  power  to  persuade  the  Chapter  to  allow  him  to  remain  ; 
Paris,  for  the  third  time,  forwarded  its  warm  petition  ;  % 
Rome  intreated  that  the  greatest  of  theologians  should  be  per- 
mitted to  give  ('clat  to  the  most  Christian  city  of  the  world  ; 
whilst  beautiful  Naples,  which  years  ago  had  been  dazzled  and 
charmed  by  his  brilliancy  and  virtue  as  a  youth,  and  which  had 
not  forgotten  his  early  history,  more  fervently  than  all  the  rest 
prayed  the  Fathers  in  Chapter  assembled  to  allow  Brother 
Thomas  to  return  to  the  University  of  which  he  had  been  so 
bright  an  ornament,  to  pour  out  his  matured  knowledge  as  a 
finished  theologian.  Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  joined  in  this 
supplication ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  wishes  so 
earnestly  expressed  by  so  admirable  a  Prince  should  prevail 
over  all  the  rest.fy 

The  Saint  therefore  left  Bologna  for  Naples,  and  passed  some 
little  time  in  the  old  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  where  he  renewed 
the  recollection  of  his  youthful  years,  when  hurrying  away 
from  maternal  influence  at  Naples,  he  'had  found  peace  in  the 
palace-convent  of  Hyacinth  and  CesJas,  and  comfort  in  the 
simple  church  where  S.  Dominic  had  loved  so  much  to  pray.[ 


*  All  the  writers  of  the  Saint's  life  speak  of  the  extra.. rdinar\  power  that  was  given  liini  <if 
seeing  things  of  the  other  worlil.     (For  example,  see  Krigriio.  TJk,  III.,  ''"/<.  1 1  !.,/>.  KiT.) 

f  It  is  striking  liow  the  Angelical  selects  as  his  authorities  in  lii.s  Sniiuim  those  .special  men 
who  are  specially  strong  upon  the  particrilar  question  under  discussion.  Pot  instance,  in  the 
moral  portion  of  the   Stcimda   flfaflaadl  there  is  S.  Augustine;   In  Canon    Law  8.    Isidore,  (iratian, 

the  Decrees  of  tin-  Pmm,  and  the  Oorpw  JwH»  ciriiU:  in  contemplation,  s.  Gregory  the  Great, 
S.  Bernard,  and  BJenafd  of  S.  Victor's:   then  in  natural  virtue  Cicero,  BaUtUt,  Macmbius,  \c. 

t  ••  [/Boole  de  Parla  laiaotl  sea  diligences  pom  Parotr  one  soooade  on  trotateme  fbia:  eDa  aa 

inanmioit  pas  de  titles,  pour  cxigei  la  preference,  pulaqu'elle  pouvoit  tOUjOUra  le  reganlcr 
eomme  son  cleve,  et  1'  nil  de  ses  plus  ill  list  res  mem  In  <  -s.  On  m-  nous  a  point  conserve  la  Lett  re, 
qui  tut  eel  it  e  a  ce  siijet  j    ma  is   dans   celle,  tjlle    les    mcincs    l>i.cleiii>  nnnniil   lleitX  a  lis  at 

an  ciiapitic  General  dea  PP.  Preohenra,  qnl  se  tem.it  a  Lyon, el  qui  est  rapportee  dans  rHie- 

toire  lie  ll'liivelsite  de  I'ai  is.  i. u  v  lait    mention   <le    celle-ci  :    I'utii    >  inn    <i    nontro  ColL 

OapiMo  Vettrc  Finrrntia  celebrato  requiaisatmui  trutantrr,  proh  dolor  I  /<■•/<  potnimunol 
Romains  demandoient  aussi  la  nienie  tavciir."     (Touion.  I.ir.  III..  '/,,,,,.   r//. 

§  see  PareiPe,  BUMn  to  K  Thoma$  a  Aquin,  Chap,  a  AC,  ;..  :n>.  Qmmtrilm  WMtttm. 

||  .See  Chap.   VI.  p.  56,  o/thix  KOrh 
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Here,  where  his  little  cell  still  may  be  seen,  he  commenced  the 
third  part  of  the  "  8umma"  and  wrote  his  Commentary  on 
Boethius. 

In  due  coins.'  he  Bel  out  for  Naples,  and  en  route  visited  his 
old  friend,  Cardinal  Richard,  at  whose  country-house  lie  had 
converted  two  Jewish  Rabbiefl  some  years  before.  Here  he  fell 
ill,  but  he  speedily  recovered  ;  then  his  sociwt,  Reginald,  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever.  The  Angelical 
applied  a  relic  of  8.  Agnes  to  the  invalid,  a  relic  which  he 
carried  about  his  person  in  admiration  of  the  spotlessness  of  the 
Saint,  and  Reginald  was  instantly  and  wholly  cured.*  An  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  population  when 
S.  Thomas  entered  Naples  cannot  be  conveyed  by  mere  descrip- 
tion. It  was,  historians  say,  a  genuine  ovation.  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  reception  of  S.  Athanasius  in  Alexandria.f  The 
whole  city  turned  out  to  meet  the  man  of  God.  The  highway 
was  one  sea  of  human  heads,  which  flowed  steadily  In  one 
direction,  when,  touching  upon  the  simple  cortege  of  the  Angel- 
ical, and  surrounding  him,  and  almost  swallowing  him  up,  it 
gradually  flowed  back  towards  the  city.  Frantic  were  the  shouts 
of  joy  amongst  the  people,  wildly  and  enthusiastically  they  bore 
their  prize  along  towards  the  great  convent  of  8.  Dominic  ;+ 
triumphant  was  the  entry.  His  genius  and  gentleness  capti- 
vated serious  and  learned  men  ;  the  orator  saw  in  him  one  pos- 
sessed, if  not  of  powers  of  display,  of  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion;  religious  men  in  looking  on  him  beheld  the  cham- 
pion of  their  order,  and  a  pattern  to  be  copied  only  at  a 
distance  ;  theologians  saw  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  beyond  the 
range  of  envy;  kings  and  nobles  recognized  under  the  rough 
tunic  of  the  Friar  the  bluest  and  purest  blood  of  Italy,  whilst 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  unlettered  simpleton,  in  cast- 
ing their  eyes  upon  the  great  Angelical,  remembered  how  he 


king  of  the  Angelica?!  faith  In  the  Intereeasion  of  the  Saints.  the  PMa  nn  :— MDeWM 
ede  <|  nt-l.  <lic  con   Regiualdo  le  avenue:   imperocbe  eaaeudoei   lufermal 
o  ritrovo  del  male  ..  •    come  die  di  perfetto  medico  p 

:.m  .\  ■  ;  prima  ooueolaudolo,  eccbiocbe  ii  uiale  eoniportato  here—  i  «•  pueeia  delle  i 
ih  :  ma  ilhini  rimed 

per   i   Mioi    meriti    haverebbe  ottejiuto  am 
aU'oni  ■  testa  alenne  reliqnie  della  audi 

ebe  in i  portava  adoaao  «1«- 1  oontiiiuo,  per  eaaere  molto  divoto  di  queUa  8auta 
haTesitt'  iln  ntione  a  quel  la   beuedetta   Vergine:    llctae   fatto,  1'infermo   si   aentl   auDito  - 
rouron,  l. ir.  in.,  chop.  c//..  v.  n»<  BareiUe,  Gee*    I 

♦  See  Ch"i>.  III..  p.GMo/thU  Volume. 

rille   fnt    nn  veritable  t riomplie :  et    ce    triomphe    fetall    i 

plua  bean,  qn'il  avail  few  plna  apontaue,  plua  uuivereel     '' '■-  rlninrn  dr  la  rrtrlfittS  trr 

preaeei-eiit  evea  an  egal  enthonalaame  mn     .  -  pea  .!.•  Tboaaaa  oYAqaln.      la  gk 
Iiomnie.  repondall  i  h-tu-ee,  lea  gnuel- 

population  d<  i  pour  contempler  la  plua  ham. 

Le  eerrple  luiiiH'im-  h«-  predplta  qm  aa  gearie  etait  un  r.  . 

et  nu  .        La  foule,  emue  • 

.in   domiutaain  Ob  Tbomaa  avail    Wmbnmm   la    lirotesuuou    reliicieuae."     (l>a 
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had  abandoned  all  earth  could  offer,  and  all  that  pride  of  place 
could  give,  to  serve  God,  like  them,  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  in  company  of  the  poor. 

To  the  Angelical  himself  it  must  have  been  a  strange  sensa- 
tion to  feel  himself  borne  along  in  the  surging  frantic  crowd,  if 
he  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  their  jubilant  applause — 
to  find  himself  the  idol  of  that  hour,  if  he  was  not  still  serenely- 
living  in  the  sunlight  of  the  upper  world.  Anyhow,  he  speedily 
set  himself  once  more  to  his  accustomed  work,  lecturing,  preach- 
ing, contemplating,  corresponding,  and  penning  the  remainder 
of  the  "Sinnrna  Theological '*  Here  he  was  in  his  old  city  once 
again  which  he  had  known  so  well  in  early  boyhood  ;  where, 
as  an  infant,  he  was  taken  to  the  baths  ;  where  the  bright  light 
had  shone  around  his  brow  ;f  where  our  Lady,  chose  him  for 
her  own  ;l  and  where  he  first  learnt  to  love  S.  Dominic,  and  to 
exercise  his  extraordinary  powers  of  logic  and  of  memory. 
Here  he  was  comjiaratively  within  easy  distance  of  Rocca 
Sicca,  San  Giovanni,  Loreto,  Belcastro,  and  Cassino — of  his  old 
haunts  where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  days.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  a  pilgrim  had  come  home  again  after  a  long  absence 
in  an  alien  land — home  again  to  labour  a  little  more,  to  rest, 
and  then  to  die.fy 

During  the  year  and  a  half  he  was  at  Naples,  he  composed 
several  important  works.  He  finished  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  fifty  Psalms,  and  did  all  he  Was  destined  to  do  to  the 
"  Stimma  Theological  He  wrote  ninety  questions,  including 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine  articles  of  the  third  part :  and 
though  he  did  not  absolutely  complete  his  great  scheme,  he  had, 
in  reality,  finished  it  in  the  main,  after  he  had  treated  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  had  drawn  out  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
knowledge,  grace,  and  perfections  of  Christ,  of  the  mysteries  of 
His  life,  and  of  His  merits  and  His  passion. 

This  third  part  then  dwells  on  three  great  subjects,  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and 
the  General  Judgment,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  salvation — 
beginning  with  God  as  man's  Maker,  and  ending  with  Him  as 
his  Judge.     And  although  the  Angelical  did  not  get  beyond  the 


*  See  Bareille,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  328;  Tourou,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  227. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  I.,  p.  4. 

X  |M  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  t'lm,,.  /.,  i>.  1. 

$  The  King  not  only  petitioned  to  have  the  Angelical  at  the  University  of  Naples,  but  hi  MM 
paid  a  pension  i'or  liilii  :  — "  Neapoh  igitlV  refill  *lipendn.-t  MWIIII  diacipUDMa  doeml  oaqiM  ad 
vit  :••  e\.itnm,  et  inurant  liistoi  iei  pra-nt  il  utaui   illi   ml  Ml  I   inereedeiu   nniiiM  QnCUB  ami  par  aingU* 

los  menses."  (See  EUogium  Hittorioum,  Opp,  Omnia,  8.  TIkumb  Aquinatia, p.  96,   Vol  i.j    And  In 

coiiimiinoniiioii  of  the.  above  t  ii<-  following  insci  i|>t  urn  baa  \«<\\  written;— "  Viator,  km  tmi" 

diens  tiate  aradiim.  atqw    i-riii-ran-  hunc  immjinem  >t  BOMaaVaai   in  qua  acden*  Mag.  ittt   Thorn 
Aquino  tie  Neap,  cum  freqwnte.  ut  par  entt.  motUonm  aOMOarw,  >t  iUius  sasculi  felicitate  admirabiU, 
doctriruxm  Theologicam  docebat."    (Loc.  Cit.J 
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Treatise  on  Penance,  still  this  third  part  was  made  up  of  extracts 
f'n> in  his  other  works.  The  treatment  on  our  Lord  falls  into 
two  main  portions, one  dwelling  on  His  Person,  the  other  on 
His  lii'o  and  works.* 

First,  8.  Thomas  speaks  of  the  hypostatic  union  in  itself,  of 
tlic  person  assuming  human  nature,  of  the  nature  assumed,  of 
the  parts  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  order  of  assumption  ; 
next  Of  the  accompanying  gifts,  of  the  grace  of  Christ  as  man, 
and  as  Eead  of  the  Church;  of  His  knowledge  in  general,  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  His  soul,  of  infused  and  experimental 
knowledge,  and  of  the  power  of  the  soul  of  Christ :  then  of  the 
defects  which  He  assumed  as  to  His  body,  and  as  to  His  soul  ; 
then  again  of  the  results  of  the  union  as  they  affect  Christ 
himself,  as  to  His  being,  His  will,  His  operation;  as  they 
regard  the  Eternal  Father  in  respect  of  subjection,  prayer, 
priesthood,  adoption,  predestination  ;  and  finally  as  they  influ- 
ence us  in  respect  of  adoration,  and  of  the  Lord's  mediatorial 
office  in  regard  of  His  creatures.  His  work  on  earth,  His 
passion,  and  His  glorification  fall  under  four  heads  :  His  coming 
into  the  world,  His  progress  through  the  world,  His  going  out 
of  it,  and  His  exaltation,  which  begin  with  the  twenty-seventh 
and  cud  with  the  fifty-ninth  question.! 

And  in  this  we  have  an  outline  of  the  great  moral  instrument 
for  forming  men  into  Christians.  Here  we  see  the  influence  of 
the  Solitaries,  whose  companionship  was  with  Christ,  of  the 
Fathers  who  lived  to  Him  alone,  and  of  the  great  Founders  of 
Monastic  Orders,  whose  one  end  and  aim  was  to  reproduce  His 
likeness  upon  the  earth.J    Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of  8. 

•The  ProloguM  shows  the  scope:— "Quia  Salvator  nectar  DomtaU  Jesus  Christus,  testo 
aiiRi-lo.  populum  auum  aalvum  faciena  a peecatia  toruni .  viaiu  \.-ritatis  nobtl  in  selpso demonatraTit. 
perquamad  beatitudinem  imnx  endo  pervenlre  possimus:  Decease  eat  ut  ml 

inmatioiuMti  totius  theologici  negotii.  post  eonsiderationem  ultiini  finis  humaua- 
\irtutiim   a<-   \itiHinin.  <!<•    Ipao  omnium   Sahatniv  a<-    K«  intitiis  ejus  luiniano  u.ncri    }>i  • 

eouatur.    circa  quam  ih  consideranduni  oecarrltde  ipsa  Balvataro] 

ilbus  salnteni  cousequlmur;  (3)  <!<•  Aim  immortelia  rite,  a<i  quam  pear 

]•>  rvriiiimi.-.    Circa  primum  duplex  constderatio  ocearrit:  prima  eatdetpes 

•  omnium  quod  Deus  pro  nostra  salute  foetus  eel  bomo;  secundadenia 

aton  in   nostrum.  Idest,   Drum  incarnatum.  Hunt  acta  et  passa."     (Bantttl 

Tlioma   A.|uiiuttis  .Summa  Throluyi-  /»/.«  p.  I,   I'ol.  11'.) 

whole  alaton  of  redemption,  aa  drawn  out  in  tin*  portion  m  i 
can  be  takeu  In  at  a  glance,  i»\   looking  at  the   following  scheme:— "  I»a>  Wirkcn  nn.l  I 
wird  unter  <ln-  vi<  •  xjreaaua.  rgrejuua  in. 

nt.jede  aix-ruials  Tier  Momenta  la  atefa  maaend  i 


1.   Km 

1  Oeburt    (qu.     35. 

Iim-iming 


4.  Taufe  (on.  38.  39). 


II. 

rxooKRSscs: 

I   1../.I.  40), 

hung  (•/«. 
3  Lehre  (</«.  42). 


in. 
2.  To.  i  er*.  50>, 


iv. 

KI  AI.TATU*  : 

1.  Auf.rst.liung  (qu.  53—56), 

2.  Hiiniiirltahrt  (qu.  57), 


3.  Tlironcn    znr    Hr«  lit.-n    tea 

I  H  (./!«.  58), 

4.  Wlederkuofl  ram  Gerichte 
(em 


4.  Wund  Ueufohrt  (qu. 

—  "'  '.'(iid,  Fun/lr*  CapiUl.  p.  819— 830. 

u  tins  tliat  Um  intlurnrr  of  tin-  monaMi.    ijaloni  «f  bneOMfQ   wlii.'h   rloun- 
-  is  perceptible  in  the  method  of  &  Thomas,  nam.  k   thai  h*  sin 

num.' .>t  theology,  but  at  turning  out   monastic  m 
sacrifice,  nun  ol   a.loiini:  love,  men  ol    - 

This  comes  out  wil 
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Anthony  and  his  courageous  abandonment  in  the  desert ;  of  S. 
Athanasius  and  his  indomitable  battling  in  the  cause  of  the 
Word  Incarnate  in  the  world  ;  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Theo- 
logies in  their  abiding  adoration  of  His  Image  ;  of  8.  Chrysostom 
whose  life  was  lived  away  in  defending  His  revelation ;  of  8. 
Jerome  and  S.  Augustine,  who,  out  of  love  of  Him,  quelled  the 
giant  rebellion  of  their  natures  ;  and  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  moulding  their  intellects  and  hearts 
on  His  model,  were  enabled  in  turn  to  fashion  the  civil  order  of 
society  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Cross.*  The  Christ- 
principle  which  animated  them,  was  paramount  in  the  will  and 
reason  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.  If  his  one  real  striving  was  to 
conform  himself  to  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  his  one  solitary 
ambition  was  to  construct  a  scheme  or  instrument  for  forming 
men  after  the  same  pattern  ;  For  elevating,  purifying,  and  widen- 
ing their  natures  ;  and  for  filling  them  with  the  force  and  gener- 
osity, with  the  purity  and  charity  of  the  Crucified.  All  that  is 
mighty  in  intellect,  and  all  that  is  sovereign  in  will,  by  the  action 
of  this  organism,  can  lie  turned  towards  the  noblest  end  in 
imperishable  endurance,  t  The  rulers  of  the  Church  here  can 
see  the  nature  of  true  force  of  character,  true  justice,  true 
benignity,  and  breadth  of  view  ;  here  they  are  taught  that  noble 
art  which  combines  giant  strength  with  divine  gentleness,  whilst 
they  learn  how  to  exhibit  the  uprightness  of  a  judge  with  the 
tender  consideration  of  a  father.  Here  the  theologian  or  phi- 
losopher can  instruct  himself  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of  true 
development  of  mind,  of  expansion  and  accuracy,  of  grasp  an. I 
steadiicss,  in  the  intuitions  of  faith,  and  in  the  deductions  of 
the  reason :  here  man's  brain,  if  he  will  but  open  it,  may  be 
flooded  with  light,  and  invigorated  by  an  clement  which  is 
next  door  to  a  revelation  ;  here,  in  a  word,  is  exhibited  a  com- 
plicated yet  sublimely-simple  moral  machine,  constructed  by  the 
illuminated  genius  of  a  Saint,  for  widening  all  the  faculties, 
ennobling  the  character,  and  fashioning  the  intellect  of  man 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  Christianity. 


tin-  Victorines  and  that  of  our  Saint.  The  Eastern  Fathers  gave  hn-adth,  the  Latin  solidity, 
tin-  Greek  force,  and  tin-  victorines  direction.     (See  th>   First  Fohmu of  this  work,  Chat 

Ml. .,>.  110—148.) 

*  Who  knows  in  these  days  how  to  control  the   masses  as  8.    Athanasins  did,  and  S.  I!a-il, 

end  s.  ciirvsostom  1  uim  poeeeeees  their  drone  largeness,  their  nerve,  and  yel  their  gentle- 
ness and  detteaey  of  feeling,  thetr  sweetness  and  jrel  their  foree  of  character  l ' 

fit  at    one-   occurs   to   any   calm    end  judicial    mind  that    it    is  \isi.mai\   to  hope   that  the 

"Smtma  Theologiea"  will  ever  become  a  text-book  ei frsl  educating  men.     Truly,  one  thing 

Is  practice,  another  is  theory,    it  may  i..-  rlslonary  t..  anticipate  thai  a  theory  will  be  adopted 

soon  which  seems  far  removed  limn  people's  thoughts.  The  men  in  Plato's  >a\.  m  den 
believed  in  shadows,  and  were  reads  to  put  any  one  ••  to  death"  «  ho  attempted  to  undeceive 
'them.  But  the  tact  nt  mens  obstinacy  in  error  does  not  make  it  less  necessary  to  proclaim  Un- 
truth, rat  her  t  he  more  so,  and  that  often  and  repeatedly.     However  soundlj  men  may  sleep 

tiny  wake  at  last  if  they  are  shaken  rudely  enough.  It  is  difficult  to  convert  the  worshippers 
of  false  gods  or  of  home-made  idols.  Bui  it  there  is  a  way  of  doing  no  it  is  by  thniHtiiitf  before 
their  attention  the  true  theory  of  life,  anil  before  their  eyed  the  highest  models  ot  the  same: 
that  is,  the  "  Summa"  of  S.  Thomas  Mid  the  Fathers  ot   the  Church. 
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If  the  impression  on  the  wax   is  exquisite,  equally  perfect 
must  be  the  <lie  sunk  into  the  Bteel,  that  is  to  say,  the  theory  of 

the  Surnma  Tfieologica  must  exad  ly  correspond  with  its  impress 
on  the  soul  in  the  order  of  active  life.  An<l  as  each  delicate 
line,  au<l  spiral  whorl,  and  gentle  curve  which  goes  to  form  the 
whole  design  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  very  act  of  stamp. 
ing  out  every  pre-existing  form,  so  is  it  with  the  u  Hum  ma  "  of  S. 
Thomas.*  The  perfect  Christian  theory  is  the  annihilation  of 
all  other  schemes  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it,  be  they 
founded  on  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion  ;  and  the  perfect 
Christian  man,  by  the  very  act  of  being  what  he  is,  becomes  an 
active  foe  and  sworn  antagonist  to  every  principle  in  the  order 
of  action  and  ideas  which  crosses  the  Imprint  of  Christ's  image 
on  the  heart.  Thus  the  "  Sum/ma  Theologica"  is  not  only  a 
colossal  challenge  to  the  unbelieving  world,,  but  it  is  a  mighty 
instrument  for  creating  patristic  men,  and  turning  out  matchless 
champions  of  the  Cross.  It  simply  embodies  the  principles 
which  animated  the  soul  of  S.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  and  of  S. 
Athanasius,  8.  Basil,  and  8.  Gregory,  in  the  world. 

And  though  his  own  great  specialty  was  contemplation, 
though  he  shrank  away  from  active  life,  S.  Thomas  was  not 
moved  one  hair's  breadth  in  the  just  balance  of  his  mind.  His 
perfect  type  of  highest  perfection  is  not  exclusive  contemplation 
after  all.  The  outcome  of  his  "  Summa  Theological  the  noblest 
and  the  best  which  that  huge  moral  instrument  would  aim  at 
turning  out,  points  straight  at  those  great  specimen-men  who 
have  been  spoken  of  before,  those  who,  anointed  with  the 
unction  of  the  Episcopate,  possess  the  plentitude  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  cherish  in  the  centre  of  the  heart,  from  the  very 
oature  of  their  calling,  that  self-immolating  heroism  which  is 
the  life-spring  of  noble  deeds,  f  It  is  not  the  pure  contempla- 
ted that  the  Angelical  <iiii  not  wholly  eaten  the  traditionary  teaching  of 
the  Ghureh,  for  example,  in  bis  treatment  of  tbe  immaculate  Conception.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  held  the  Lombard's  rten  when  lit-  wrote  lus  Tract  on  the  "  Salutatio  ./«.■ 

r'ihis  work.  >  "tf.  also  Oputo.  i"/.,  />.  133);   but  there  arenol  wanting 

authorities  who  maintain  that  the  Saint  held  and  taught  tin-  revealed  doctrine  in  hu 

more  Important  works.    Let  Werner  speak  : — "  Dasa  Thomas  die  Lehre  von  derunbefleekten  Km- 

pfuuguisa  Marul  bestritten,  1st  aichl  sieher  fesUrestellt,  obwohl  die  Ihm  sugeschriebeue  Lehre 

vou  einer  nachfolgenden  Heiligunc  der  in  Hchnld  erapfangeueu  Jnngfran  nach  dem  Vorgange 

mis.  Kiulbertua  Paschasins,  Ratramuus,  Anselmns,  Uildebert,  Bernar* 

chard  von  St.  Victor.  Bngelbert,  Odo  von  Cambrai.  Petrus  Venerabllis,  Alberl 

nicht    uberraschen  ksnn  und  sogar  ais  seine   walirseheiuHehe  Aosichl   su  vermnthen 

wiederholten  Malen  itenerllehst  dureli  Cardinal  I. am- 

VI)  hclmuptct   worden  1st,  die  Bchriftendes 

tchiedenen  fltellen,  naraentlich  Jenen, 

ilscht    wordcn.     Vi  ie.lten 

Nirolnjiis  in  seiner  Voi  i 

vo n  Tl  i 

n«ch- 

II     Rich     Utcht     lunlr."       '  /' 

§ 

*  And  la  drawing  ont  htstheon  of  perfection  the  Angelical  mak<  -  awn 

who  have  alreadj  been  bronaht   ton  tot  the  nobli 

Indeed,  not  only  thej  arc   quoted,  hut   other*  also;  for  example,  in  irt  /., 

quoted   n.«-  tun.  - ;   in  the   l»e*1  — .  as  well  as 

■" 
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tive,  nor  is  it  the  man  of  pure  action,  who  represents  the  pattern 
Christian  of  the  Angelical :  but  it  is  he  who,  from  the  very- 
overflow  of  his  contemplating  spirit,  pours  out  upon  others 
the  riches  of  his  piety  and  the  fulness  of  knowledge  ;  who,  if  he 
has  not  actually  renounced  all  created  things,  is  prepared  to  do 
so  in  his  heart,  and  to  trample  on  them  out  of  love  of  God  and 
man  ;  who,  "  ex  abundantia  dilectionis  divince"  in  the  wide- 
ness  of  his  charity,  embraces  all  mankind,  and,  as  it  were, 
possesses,  through  the  nobility  of  nature  and  of  grace,  those  high- 
est gifts  of  sacrifice,  charity,  and  tenderness,  which  others 
generally  acquire  through  the  pressure  of  rule  and  the  yoke  of 
self-restraint.*  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving 
towards  perfection,  the  bishop  holds  a  position  which  implies 
that  he  is  already  perfect :  he  is  the  Head  and  Crown  of  the 
moral  order,  the  king  and  pattern  of  every  perfection  of  mind 
and  heart  :  his  depth  of  contemplation  only  renders  his  actions 
more  divine  ;  and  his  actions,  from  their  very  purity,  stimulate 
his  intelligence  in  the  practices  of  contemplation, — they  are, 
with  him,  the  steps  by  which  he  mounts  up  into  the  kingdom, 
and  enters  the  threshold  of  the  Holy  Court. f 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  object  of  the  "  Summa  Theo- 
logical" Is  it  not  to  furnish  us  with  the  moral  frame-work 
upon  which  are  fashioned  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  ?  Does 
not  the  cultimating  point  just  mentioned,  as  it  were,  usher  into 
our  very  presence,  those  great  classic  Fathers  whose  lives  have 
been  sketched  already  ?  Does  not  the  Angelical  seem  to  say, 
•'  Here  is  the  instrument  by  which  men  made  of  clay,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  can  be  transformed  into  lights  of  the   world 


8.  Augustine's  BotttamUa;    in  the  next,  Richard  of  S.  Victor's.  S.  Bernard.  Dealt,  Mid   B,  AVga> 
tiiu-;   in  tin*  next,  Richard  of  s.  Wetot'a  again,  end  B.  Bernard,  and  s.  Gregory  the  i 
B.  Gregory  tin-  Great  would,  naturally  be  most  frequently  referred  to;  for,  being  a Benedie* 
tint-,  liis  special  ^i"  would  be  contemplation :  bat  the  other  great  Patbera  exert  their  Influence. 
mid  it  in  elear  enough  to  any  student  of  the  Urea  of  those  greal  matters,  and  of  the  Smrm  <>f 

B,  Thomas,  whence  the  latter  drew  his  views  and  principles  of  the  perfection  Of  the  moral  man. 
i,  in  his  learned  article  headed    I  In  Goschler's  Dictionnain  I 

Hays:— "  S.  Thomas   scin  be  rapport    etahli  entre    la  t  heoloyie  et  la   philosophic  en 

placant,  ereo  oriatote,  la  science  an  deamade  faction;  mala  ii  eat  vral  que.  sMl  volt  danala 

science  le  hut    supreme,  U   lui  tloiine  un  sens  cssent  ielleint  nl     pratique  el  leli-ieux.    pulaqu'elle 
.nitre  chose    pour  luii|ile  la  contemplation  ties    hieiihelircux  :    et  tie    plus  II  dlt    BXpn 

meal  que  la  .science  theologique  est  une  science  pratiqae,  <iui.  partaal  de  Is  fol  rerllee,  eat  Men 

hiipcricure  a  la  science  ijui  n'est  que  lc  resultat  de  la  penscc  theorique  it  ile  la  raison  naturcllc 
ties  philosopher. "     (Dlctionnairt  Uatholitfue,  traduit  d> 

par.  i.  Gooefuer,  Zbn.  /..  p.  535;  Pai-U,  1869.    TruUihn,  EMttm.) 

t  The    following   oMeCttOD    ami    its  answer  will    show    clearly  in  what    llghl    the  Angelical 

looked  upon  Bpiscopal  perfection,  and  manifests  hia  facile  acqaaiataaco  with  the   Patbera 

This  is  the  ohjictioii  :--•'  l'lat.rea.    pertectio  ]ii  ineipa  lis  consist  i  in  ililect  lone    Del  i|Uain  ill    tlilcc- 

tione  proxiiui.    Bed  status religioeorum  dlrecte  ordinatur  ad  dileotlonem  l»<i:  nnde  el  ex   Dei 

eerritu  et  famulatn  nominantur,  ni  Dfcmysfcu  diell  Sean,  ecoL  Hierarch.  ante  l.    status 

auteiu  Bpiacoporum  rldetui  ordtnarl  ad  dileotlonem  proximi,  cuius  oura  superinteudunt,  nude 
ct  noiniiiantiir.  ut  patet  per  Auffuntinnum,  19  de  Civit.  Dei  (cap.  19,  amed.).  Ergo  videtnrquod 
atatua religioaorom ait  perfectk>r quam  status  Kpiaooporum."  This  is  the  reply: — "Ad 
tlii iii  dicendum  quod  boe  Ipstun  quod  Bpiaoopl  intendnnl  his  qua)  pertinent  ad  proxiniorum 
(lilcctioncin,  |irovenit  ex  ahumluntiu  dilectiouls  tin  i me.  I'mlc  Dominua  primo  a  Petro  qtui 
an  cum  diligent)  el  postee  el  eul  gregla  annua  eommlait:  et  Ortgoriut  dicil  In  Pastoral!  pan.  I.. 
cap.  S,  parum  ante  med. :  Si  Meethmu  te$Hmontutn  i  tuUquia  virtutibui  \ 

iir> <i'in  i>'i  riniiit  ii(i»cer«, Ptutortn  ntmmvm  a  amort.    Hoeantem  eat  maioria dilec- 

tionis aignnm.  ni  homo  propter  amlcnm  etiam  alii  serriat  qnani  ai  aoll  amioovelii  aerrlre." 

(Summa  Thtologica  Secundu  Secunda,  Quast.  CLXXXIV.,  Art.  Ill  I  ../.  ///.; 
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and  salt  of  the  earth."  Let  the  fall  force  of  the  "Swnma 
Thedfogica"  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  soul  of  noble  original 
nature  and  high  intellectual  gifts,  only  let  the  plastic  mind  and 
tender  heart  be  moulded,  and  stamped  by  such  a  die  as  this, 
and  the  insult  in  the  contemplative  order  may  be  a  S.  Thomas, 
a  8.  Anthony,  01  a  8.  Jerome ;  in  the  active,  a  8.  Chrysostom,  a 
8.  Augustine,  or  a  S.  Gregory  the  Great.*  The  supreme  in 
intellect  and  the  supreme  in  will,  here  find  their  place;) 

If  the  Episcopal  estate  represents  the  Angelical'e  highest 
pattern,  the  monastic  represents  the  next  in  eminence.}  The 
monk  is  but  striving  after  that  sublime  perfection  which  the 
bishop  already  has  attained.  His  instruments  are  potent  ones, 
forces  which  give  his  spirit  freedom  ;  poverty,  that  is,  tramp- 
ling  on  perishing  clay,  that  he  may  be  free  to  embrace  eternal 
light;  chastity, that  is,  abandonment  of  earthly  ties,  that  his 
only  bond  may  be  in  heaven;  and  obedience,  that,  under  the 
mighty  will  of  God,  he  may  shake  off  the  despicable  slavery  of 
self:  and  all  this  under  a  solemn  irrevocable  vow,  that  human 
weakness  may  not  prevaricate  and  look  back  upon  the  flames  in 
which  all  its  fetters  have  been  consumed.  Such  as  these  were 
the  men  of  the  CoUationes  Patrwn,  of  whom  the  Angelical 
loved  to  read.  Here  we  see  S.  Anthony ,§  S.  Pachomius,  and  S 
Arsenius,  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.jJ 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  great  classes  of  pattern  men  ;  such 
are  the  instruments  which  the  Angelical  saw  clearly  were  want- 
ing to  the  world.  The  "  tinm ma  "  was  his  moral  machine  for 
making  salt  and  light — for  turning  out  detached  men,  men  of 
incorrupt  life,  of  illuminated  and  widened  charity.  He  wished 
to  bring  the  Fathers  hack.  Rationalism,  which  is  simply  the 
sharp  edge  of  one  side  of  the  human  mind,  would,  by  degrees, 
break  up  like  frost  before  the  sun,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  ;  irreverence  could  hardly  be  irreverent  in  the  august 
presence  of  men  so  truly  groat  :  whilst  heresy  and  schism  would 
find  opponents  Ailed  with  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  flame 

not  tin-  Chord)  herself  draw  t lit-   picture  of  these  |  liiletcs  in  lie: 

<le  Romanian,  p.  M — 83;  Houue,  184H.) 
Chat:  11.,  p.  515— 516  of  tins  PMMML 
tit  Bright  he   reineiiiherc.l  thai  the   author  is  not  inventing  Inn-  it  teaching  of  his  owu.  but 
simply  nutting  into  Knglish  tlie  teaching  of  S.  Thomas. 

power  the  angell  tarv  life  !    B 

how  sn  man  must  be  to  live  bv  himself;  and  how  mighty  those  were  who 

quod  eM  Kolitarinm  <let..  ■  (Selena     Hoc  auto 

oui  uil  i  pertluel  ad  rationetu  |>erfecti       .       ■       .       Bicul  erj  u  per- 

tectum    est.    pr;c. -linnet    ei    quod    ad    perfeeti 'ill   exercetur.    ita  \r 

•linnet  vit.e  tociali.     Si  auteiu 

|ht  di vinaiii  gnu  mm  supplentur  quod  m  ah.  -  i  qtiirl- 

•  nt  patet  d<  "jiiii,  Secunda  Seeunda,  ljucesL 

i  \  \  \  \  i  /'//..   I  •.  i  ;//.  in  > 

||  It  is  dear  now.  why  the  Angelical  made  the  defence  of  1 1  Mich  a  cardinal 

point,  and  why  no  much   -  .1  to  this  questtou  in  the  Hit  Volume  of  tki*  work. 
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of  love.  Could  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.Augustine,  IS.  Jerome, 
and  S.  Gregory  the  Great  be  multiplied  on  earth,  there  would 
indeed  be  many  a  fierce  battle,  but  there  would  also  be  many  a 
crushing  victory.* 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Does  the  Angelical  expect  all  men  to  be 
bishops  and  monastic  men  ?  Assuredly  not.  He  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  all  are  not  called  to  be,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  cannot  be  patterns  for  the  world.  Models  and  patterns 
are  few  in  every  order.  They  are  made  for  the  rest  to  look 
upon,  and,  in  their  place  and  measure,  to  imitate.  The  theo- 
logian and  the  contemplative  will  find  his  type  in  the  Angelica  I  ; 
the  statesman  in  8.  Anthanasius,  S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory 
the  Great ;  the  orator  in  S.  John  Chrysostom  ;  the  recluse  in  S. 
Anthony  ;  the  poet  in  S.  Gregory  Theologies  ;  the  champion  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  8.  Basil ;  the  controversialist  in  8. 
Augustine  ;  whilst  the  monastic  state  itself  holds  out  to  view 
true  principles  of  progress,  stability  and  freedom,  of  govern- 
ment, self-restraint  and  self-forgetfulness,  in  the  very  construc- 
tion and  mechanism  of  religious  life.  What  the  bishop  and  the 
monk  carry  out  ad  litteram,  that  the  rest  should  aim  at  in  spirit 
and  at  a  distance. 

The  world  is  not  reformed,  the  civil  order  is  not  conquered, 
by  great  ideas  alone,  nor  simply  by  courageous  and  gifted  men  : 
it  can  be  subdued  by  these  in  combination  only.  Society  lias 
lost  her  standards,  her  pattern  heroes;  the  high  theory  of 
Christian  life  is  fading  out  of  the  mind  of  men.  A  thousand 
discordant  voices  cry,  a  thousand  hideous  forms  are  lifted  before 
the  eyes;  and  the  world  becomes  confused  in  the  midst  of  the 
delirium  of  rampant  pride  and  passion,  of  hideous  democracy, 
and  the  fury  of  the  half-educated  masses.f  Set  up,  before  it  is 
too  late,  the  chaste,  the  pure,  the  tender  Saints  of  God,  the 
tramplers  upon  wealth,  the  lovers  of  the  poor,  the  champions  of 
true  freedom,  true  beneficence,  which  forgets  self  in  the  very 
act  of  giving,  which  stamps  upon  pride  in  its  very  effort  after 
good,  and  never  feels  itself  to  be  so  rich  as  when  it  is  pouring 


*  It  was  because  he  was  master  of  a  Bound  and  integral  dogmatic  teaching,  that  th< 
eal  wit  capable  of  bnildiug  op  men  ■  splendid  moral  system.  To  teach  morality  without 
dogma,  is  to  build  b  doom  without  foundations:  to  teach  it  without  an  iufatlible  substratum  of 
positive  theology,  is  to  build  upon  the  sand.  The  height,  depth,  and  solidity  of  the  Swnma't 
method  of  developing  the  divine  in  man,  and  elevatiug  the  binuan,  is  acconuted  for  bj  Its 
complete  mastery  of  the  Traditionary  aud  Scriptural  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the  Church. 

bouse  stands,  because  it  is  built   upon  a  liock. 

t  In  the  8MM  are  laid  down  tin-  true  I'rixriplr.i  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  One  error  will  ever 
litigate  wiili  another  error;  bul  lei  Truth  prevail,  not  piece-meal,  bul  in  its  Integrity,  and  then 
In  Its  good  time  11  will  not  only  Itghl  np  the  darkness  bul  it  will  calm  the  storm;  aud  civil 
society  will  find  its  tqprtUbriwm.  it  rulers  and  tbe  thinking  men  of  «  country  were  formed 
irpon  the  Umnma  and  stamped  with  its  Impress,  then  Truth  and  Justice  would.  In  part,  at  hast, 
take  the  place  of  tbe  five  or  six  millions  of  armed  men  who  maintaiu  a  precarious  peace  with 
steel  and  gunpowder.  Lasting  security  proceeds  from  within  the  heart— it  is  not  to  be 
preserved  i>y  cultivated  brute-force  displaying  itself  with  a  soldier's  uniform,  or  s  collet  a 
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itself  out  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Pull  the  pagan  pattern* 
down:  set  up  the  heroes  of  the  Cross :  educate  men,  not  on  the 
morality  of  the  Btagyrite,  bni  on  that  of  the  Angelical.     Let  the 

%mma  Tl.  *'*  take  the  place  of  the  Ethics  of  the  infi- 

del, and  lei  the  Kings  of  Christianity  be  sel  before  the  ai 

-  of  the  ever-growing  population  of  the  world,  to  tame  them 
into  subjection  by  the  meekness  and  gianl  power  of  their  li 

bow  them  thai  a  system  of  religion  and  world-government 
still  remains,  which,  whil  shea  princes  to  be  poor  and 

humble,  renders  them  so  supremely  great,  thai  the  wayfaring 
man  lias  bul  to  see  them  to  acknowledge  thai  their  sovereignty 
is  half-justified  by  the  intrinsic  royalty  of  their  characters  and 
heaj 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  a  certain  instinct  within  them, 
which,  though  it  doe*  truth,  is  ever  restlessly  seeking 

after  it  ;  and  they  will,  without  remorse,  break  down  polities 
and  institutions  until  they  find  it.  The  day  must  come  when 
the  standards  shall  be  sel  npj  whether  that  day  will  dawn  at 

blood  and  tears  lias  purified  the  land,  or  whether  the 
horrors  now  casting  their  shadows  at  our  feet,  will  be  avei 
by  thrusting  truth  boldly  before  the  world,  a  prophel  only  could 
determine.  The  day  has  passed  for  mere  material  politicians, 
atterns  alone  can  work  a  cure.  If  there  is  an  instru- 
ment for  forming  them,  it  is  the  "Gumma  Theological  if 
they  ever  « -xist  at  all,  they  will  be  to  their  own  age  what  s. 
Athauasius.  I,   s.   Chrysostom,  8.   AugUBtine,  and     3, 

jory  the  Qreal  were  to  days  gone  by.    They  will  he  as  il 

and  .  proclaiming,  not  so  much  in  blatant  words,  but 

rather  in  their  private  ami  public  lives,  those  principles  which 

>  the  heaj  s multitudes, and  preach  the  divine 

the  Crucified,     In  their  coming  pagan  philosophy, 

lialism  in  religion,    dogmatic   "science,"    and    the    coarse 
cunning  of  the  demag  well  as  the  refined  inanity  of  ti 

who  are  too  weak  to  be  very  wicked,  will  be  lighted  up  by 

*  K<<mrdlnB  the  intuition  of  Um  AbmUobI  in  inntt. n 


: 

I     iiiiIh  ti.  UtgttiM    IllUXUiil-UW-U 
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flames  of  truth.*  Men  filled  with  the  Spirit  seem  doubly  trans- 
figured in  the  presence  of  men  of  clay.  Men  formed  upon  the 
"  8um?na'n — which  itself  is  compacted  of  Tradition,  Reason, 
and  Scripture — would,  by  their  very  presence,  were  they  placed 
before  the  eye  of  the  world,  command  a  veneration  and  secure 
a  respect  which  is  elicited  neither  by  power  nor  position,  and 
which  the  diplomacy  of  statesmen  is  too  crafty  to  attain.  Purity, 
Truth,  Justice,  and  Gentleness,  springing  from  an  intellect  and 
heart  moulded  on  Christ-principles,  alone  could  stem  the  torrent, 
and  cast  a  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  day. 

It  was  the  Christ-princirjle  of  the  Benedictine  Pope,S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  of  S.  Augustine,  the  Benedictine  Monk,  which 
converted  England  to  freedom,  to  order,  and  to  faith,  in  days 
gone  by;  it  is  their  principle,  and  their  principle  only,  though 
it  may  be  under  modified  conditions,  that  will  introduce  into 
our  threatening  chaos,  into  our  increasing  darkness,  into  our 
growing  peril  from  the  people,  such  elements  of  reverence  and 
liberty,  of  progress  and  obedience,  of  enlightened  science  and 
unswerving  faith,  as  alone  are  able  to  secure  to  a  mighty  aation 
that  cohesive  force,  that  expansive  elasticity,  and  that  graduated 
order  of  development  which  constitute  the  difference  betweeu  a 
national  cadaver,  and  a  body  politic  animated  from  end  to  end 
by  the  healthiest  energies  of  a  spontaneous  yet  regulated  life. — 
But  to  return  to  S.  Thomas  and  his  gentle  mystic  life. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  great  labours  on  the 
"Summit ,"  his  spirit,  which  had  from  his  boyhood  been  living 
in  the  world  unseen,  became  more  and  more  absorbed  by  heav- 
enly things,  f     His  trances  and  eel  came  more  frequent, 


*  Tiikc  (iiirnwii  Isliincl  '     ,-  We  arc  told   hv  puhlic  authon;  •    Archhishop  of  Wtlt< 

minster,  "  that  one-naif  of  the  people  of  England  never  eel  their  fool  In  a  plane  of  worship. 
Whether  the  calculation  be  true  or  not,  l  leave  to  those  who  mail.-  it  t<>  determine  ■.  but  wre  sre 

told,  and  I  repeat  what  I  ha\e  heard,  that  in  this  city  of  London,  one  hall— t  hat  is.  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men— on  this  very  day  [Sunday},  and  at  this  \  ei  v  hour  at  w  hich  I  am  ■peeking, 
neither  have  been,  nor  in  the  course  of  thia  day  will  he.  in  any  place  of  Christian  wonthlp. 

May  I  not  well  say.  then,  the  salt  has   lo-t    n  ..nihi  q/  Ood, 

i'/..  /,.  157—106,  by  Henry  Bdward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.) 

t  The  following  (i/dis.-iiI'i  have  l.een  asenhed  t(,  the  Saint,  hut  arc  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity :—"  Script  tun  super  qnatnor  llbros  M.  Hententiarnm  ad  Aunibaldnm  Annihalrteuseni  car- 

di  mile  in.— De  I'lascicntia  er  prade.stinal  innc— Postilla  SOU  K\  posit  io  A  urea  in  hilu  uni  Gem 

—  Kxpositio  in  Danlelem  Prophetam.— Bxpoettto  in  I.  el  II.  Mechabojorum.-— Commentarinni  in 

VII.   Kpistohis  Canonicas.— Commentaria  II.  in    II.  .Joannis  Apooalypslll  .  -  Coinmcnlarimn  sii|.er 

Llbros  Hoetii  de  Consoletn  Pbilosophieo.-— Bxposltio  in  Tractetmn  BoeMI  de  Bcholarium  Dis- 
ci pi  ina.—  I>e  Motorihns  Corpornm  Omlestlnm. — Bermnnea— De  Secreto  (QtiKattouee.)— Offlciura 

de  I'.  st.»  S.  An^ustini.  — I*i;e  pre.-es.'     I  \,,l.  A  A'//.—  XXIV.  -mi.) 

These  are.  at  least,  uncertain:— "  Opaea   A'/./A.— l)e  intellectu  et   intelllglbili ;    Opt 
nerabill  Sacramento  Altaria  |  probably  hv  Albertus  Magnus :  see  Rtiheis.  w  ho 
\  \  .'  I  no*  Sacramento  Buchaiistne  a<l  modiau   ptiertlcamem 

torum:    OjWIC  I. III.  —  I»e  humaiiitate.  I1.N..I.1'.  j    OmtSO.   IX  I  II.      lie   qrw  est.   el    q lest:   O/ntsr. 

LI  I'll!.—  TraetatMs    de    ;ni\  <-u  1 11    et    statu   et     vita    ant  ienrist  1  :     I   <  </     .     /.  \   '  -     de 

pra  ainhiilis  ail  judicium,  et  de  ipso  judicio  el  ipsiim  coneoniitanl  ihus  ;  OpunC  XXXVII.  De 
Krudiiioiie  I'rineipuiu,  Libb.  VII." 

These  are  spurious  '//     De  Arttuulle  centum  et  octo  sumptis  ex  opere  Petri  de 

Tarant                      I      De  Universalibus, Traetatnsl.  el   II.:  Opt  dilectlone  I 

]iio\imi  -.Opine.  /.I'.— he  hiviiim  Morlbns;  Oputc. LVI.-  De  oeetitudine;  Opuac  1  1  II.    De  raodo 
confltendl,  el  de  purltateeonscientite;  Opuac  LVIII. — De  officio  tacerdntui;  "/ 
tlomi  I      i>e  e m pt  i >  et  venditione  ad  tempua  sen  art  terminum;  Opine,  /  VAC— 

De  vitilsct   virlutihus  dei|iie  a'iis  iiumero  <|ualci  nai  10   pi  <. cedent  ihus 

danttis  die  1 01  u m.  in  <|iio  < oidat  aeipsum  in  |iaa»ibna  apparenti  1  eontraril 

i>i  Dsnria  In  oommuni,  el  de  asm-arum  oontractibu  rm.) 
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his  converse   with   the   other  world  more  preternatural,  his 

visions  and  his  gift  of  prophecy,  liis  absorption,  and  liis  knowl- 

edge  of  men's  thoughts,  more  astonishing.    The  Band  of  God 

ts  to  have  been  placed  apon  him   with  stronger  pressure, 

and  that  bright  transfiguration,  which  is  perfected  in   Eeaven 

through  the  Beatific  Vision,  appears  almost  to  have  been  began 

on  earth.      As   the    fruit    in   the   BUntight,    day   by   day    ripens, 

growing  in  fulness  and  deepening  in  colour,  till  at  length  it  is 

ready  to  drop  golden  from  the  bough,  so  the  great  Angelical 

have  advanced  steadily  and  gradually  to  his  spiritual 

perfection,  till,  mature  for  Eeaven,  he  was  gathered  by  a  Divine 

Hand,  and  garnered  into  the  Everlasting  Home. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  dwelt  in  the  Unseen  World,  but  he  abso- 
lutely conversed  with  its  inhabitants  ;  so  that  what  was  hidden 
from  the  gaze  of  ordinary  mortals  became  visible  to  him, — what 

re,  withdrawn  from  him;  what  is  veiled 
from  our  pas  miraculously  opened  before  his  <>y<>** 

r  instance,  at  Paris,  his  lister  who  had  died  appeared  to 
him  in  vision,  said  Bhe  was  in  purgatory,  and  implored  mat 
for  her  soul:  the  Angelical  requested  his  students  to  say  n 
and  pray  for  her.    Shortly  after,  she  appeared  to  him  in  Rome, 
and  said  she  was  in  glory.     Be  asked  her  about  himself,    She 
Thou  standest  well,  brother,  and  wilt  join  us  speedily  ; 
iter  glory  is  prepared  for  thee  than  for  us.    Preserve, 
however,  what  thou  hast."     He  asked  after  Landulf.     She  8 
lie  was  in  the  penal  iire.f     Again,  whilst   praying,  according  to 


The  principal  edittona  of  tin-  wmk-t  of  B>  Tin. mas  :uf  the  following : — "  Opera   I 

siensu. 


1IT1 


//.,  V„ll.    XXVIII..   ••,    i:  \  ..11.   XXIV.,  4°,  1B52— Ml 

V., 11.   IV..  l!  ■. 

Vull.   IV..  1-  1701  ■ 

kloue  baa  s.i>M  >f  tin-  "  Sum  ma  Tkeotogica  ;" — Di 

:.  int.T  yen 

< 

i. .  t 


.  i  t;i  i. 
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his  custom,  in  the  Church  at  Naples,  B.  Romanus,  whom  he  had 
left  in  Paris  as  Master  of  theology,  stood  before  him.  S. 
Thomas  approached  his  friend,  and  said;  "Welcome  here! 
When  did  you  arrive  ?"*  "I  have  passed  from  this  life" 
replied  the  figure  "  and  am  permitted  to  appear  on  your  account." 
Overcome  by  the  apparition  for  a  moment,  then  collecting  him- 
self, the  Angelical  said  :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  I  adjure 
you  to  answer  me  these  questions  :  How  do  I  stand  ?  and  are 
my  works  pleasing  to  God  ?  "  "  Thou  art  in  a  good  state,  and 
thy  works  do  please  God,"  was  the  reply.  Then  "  What  about 
yourself  ?"  enquired  the  Angelical.  "  I  am  now  in  eternal  life," 
answered  Romanus,  "  but  I  have  been  in  purgatory."  "  Tell 
me,"  continued  8.  Thomas,  "  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
we  have  so  frequently  discussed,  whether  the  habits  which  are 
acquired  in  this  life  remain  to  us  in  Heaven  ?"  "  Brother 
Thomas,"  replied  Romanus,  "  I  see  God,  and  do  not  ask  me 
more."  "  How  do  you  see  God,"  rejoined  the  Saint,  "  do  you 
see  Him  immediately,  or  by  means  of  some  similitude  ?"  The 
other  answered  :  "  As  we  have  heard,  90  have  we  seen,  in  the 
city  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !"f  and  then  instantly  vanished.}  So 
habitual  had  the  ecstatic  life  become  to  the  Angelical,  that  at 
last  he  could  scarcely  fix  his  mind  in  contemplation  without 
being  carried  away  in  rapture;  without  being  lifted  off  the 
ground  entranced.^  At  length  he  was  so  absorbed  in  divine 
things,  that  even  the  "  iSumma"  itself  failed  to  interest 
him.  He  finally  ceased  writing,  after  a  marvel  Ion  a  rapl 
which  seized  him,  and  shook  his  whole  frame,  whilst  celebra- 
ting mass  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Naples.  After  this 
mass,  contrary  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  did  not  sit  down  to 
his  desk,  nor  would  he  consent  to  dictate  anything  ;  and  though 
engaged  on  the  tractate  concerning  "  Penance  "  in  the  Third 
Part  of  the  "Smnma"  he  put  away  his  pen,  and  became  wholly 


*  Vita,  p.  29.  tP«.,-VM7/..H. 

t  "  Ali;i  foil  mirabilinr  <lict<>  Dixtori  vtato  r.-\ .  -lata.  BOB  imauHiaiia.  Bed  oorporalla  el  aprila : 
Old  oxistcnti  in  convcntu    Ncapolitano    in    Boolesia    ail   m  ami  mil.  appai  nil    el    Ktali-r    Itomaiiiis 

M  agister  in  Theologie,  qoen  Perisila  legenten  dimiserai  :  eul  euni  udesael  Krater  Thorn 
diceret:  Bene  reneritis.    Qnaodo  venistial    [lie  respoadll  :  Bgo  ea  hao  vita  traualvl,  it  con- 
ceaatim  vnt  milii  pro  too  merlto  epparere.     'rum-  pnedlotua   Doctor  colligena  spiritual,  qui 
foerel  ex  snblta  ilia  apparitioue  oomtnotns,  reapondit:  B*  quo  Dmo  placet,  ex  parte  ipsius  te 
adjuro,  ul  ad  quaBsita.  respondeat    Qnasro,  (!<■  mi-  quid  .si  |    i;i  si  Deo  place  ut  opera,  mea 
reapondit  i  Tu  ea  in  bouo  atatu  el  placenl  opera  tun  Deo.    Turn  Doctor  lutitl  de  tel 

If.  sp. unlit  :    BgOSlim  in  vita  a-ti-rna .  i-t    1'ui   in   PurgatOrlO         •         •         .         TlUIC  ail'lnlii      QtlRTO 

quid  est  do  Ilia  qoaeetione,  quaui  frequenter  disputavlmas  ;  utnira  habitua  in  liar  *  Ita  Hcquisitl 

man.  ant    m    pallia?     At    life    respoildlt:    Kralcr  Thi.nia.  ego   rideo   Deiim,  <•!  niliil  aliml  ill-  hao 

qtuestiooe  petatia.    B1  Itertun  petivit  ab  eo :  Bi  quo  rides  Dentn,  die  mini al  videa 

media  apeeie,  vel  roediaute  aliqna  Biinilitndine  I    Tnnr  reap lit  :  Hicnl  aiidiviiima,  aic  vidimus 

in  Oivltate  Di. mini  virtiituin,  el  statiin  diapamlt     Qui  DOOWT  n  inan.il  -■ -.  lam    mnal.ili   <■'■ 

lita  apparitione  attonltus,  el  de  plaoii  >ne  loenndua."     (Tocoo,  £  </..  «. 

id,  p.  673. ) 

2  Sim-  hOW  lit-  OOUld  K-a.l  men's  t  lioniihts  CI'.  ,!  hOD   DC 

npernatnraliy  deall  with  {Processus  vh  I  d.  674):  for  Instance,  a  ii<< 

ebrighi  star  i- ■  in  at  Ida  window,  ami  remain  shining  orei  in.-  bead  whilst  resting   wi 

on  his  pullet.     (Ibidem.) 
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lost  in  contemplation  *  Even  Reginald,  who  knew  him  so  inti- 
mately, could  not  account  for  this.  He  said,  with  amazement, 
to  liis  master  :  "  My  Father,  why  hast  thou  cast  on  our  si«l 
great  a  work,  which  thou  didst  begin  for  the  Glory  of  God,  and 
the  illmni nation  of  the  world!"  All  he  replied  was,  "  Non 
pos.Kwn" — **  I  cannot  write  any  more."  Reginald,  fearing  lest 
over-work  had  affected  his  master's  brain,f  was  continually 
imploring  him  to  continue  writing,  but  the  Saint  ever  made  the 
same  reply  :  "  I  cannot,  Reginald,  for  everything  that  I  have 
written  appears  to  me  as  simply  rubbish."  From  this  time 
forth  8.  Thomas  may  be  said  to  have  lived,  not  on  earth  but  in 
Beaven.  shortly  after  his  great  ectasy  he  visited  hie  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Sanseverino,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Even  on  the 
journey  he  was  perfectly  carried  away,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  socius could  get  him  to  the  Castle  gates,  His  - 
seeing  him  approach,  hurried  out  to  meet  him  ;  but  he,  beii 
absorbed,  scarcely  noticed  her.)  She  turned  terrified  to  Regi- 
nald, and  exclaimed;  "How  is  this  that  Brother  Thomas  is 
altogether  tranced,  and  will  scarcely  speak  a  word  to  me?" 
Reginald  replied  :  "  Ever  since  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  he  has 
been  like  this,  and  from  that  day  forth  he  has  not  written  a 
word."  Then  he  began  again  with  great  earnestness  to  beg  the 
Angelical  to  say  why  he  refused  to  write,  and  how  he  had  become 
thus  beside  himself.  Being  pressed  with  such  importunity,  S. 
Thomas  at  length  exclaimed  to  Reginald:  "I  adjure  thee,  by 
the  Omnipotent  and  Living  God,  by  thy  holy  vows,  and  by  the 
charity  which  binds  thee  now.  not  to  reveal  during  my  lifetime 
what  I  am  about  to  say  !"  And  then  he  added  :   "  All  I   hays 


*  ••  itfin  dixit  Idem  t. -st is   Domlnna  Bartholoma  quod,  enm  fttatna  Pr.  Thomaa 

eelebrarel  Mlaaam  In  <li<  noli,  fall   mire  mutatioue  oouinn 

ipsani  M-issam   DOS  scripsit  :   DHIII  dictavit   illiquid,  imo  auspeudtt  organ*  scriptionis  in  tertia 

parte  nimmw  In  tractato  <l<'  I'onitrutia:    «i   dum  Idem   Pr.   Bayuaidua  vide  ret,  qnod 
Fr7  Thomas  c*  oribere,  dixit  tit  Pater,  qootnodo  dimlaiatfa  opua tam grande, quooad 

laudem  l»<-i  el  lUnmtnati >m  mundj  ocBpiatla  .'    <"ui  reapondil  dtctua  Pr.  Thomas:    Hon  poasum." 

(BoIL,  I  l«aj  AfttmnU,  r„)K  i\. .  n.  TO,  p.  711.) 

Ills     tWO     ' 

then,  there  are  hia  43  authentic   "putcttla 
A  .tilt,  Der  Keiligt  Thomu* 

t     1.1.  in   mi..  It.   Rayneldua  tlmena,  lie   propter   multitm  atudinni  ailqnam  Iw 
aroentiam,  Inatabat  semper,  quod  Idem  Pr.  Thomaa  rontionaret  aoripta,  >-t  similiter  ipa 
Thomaa  rrapoudit;    Raynaldn,  nou    poaaom:    quia  omota,  qui  lentur  mihi  ] 

Tunc  Pr.  Etaynaldua  atupefactus,  .        <|ii<>il  dietua  Pr.  The 

eriui  aororem  euaiu  qnaui  carltaliv«<  diligdmt,  quo  propvruvit  maun:-  >t<-.  <-t 

emu  llluc  ii.Ti  .I.  ict.  ipal  ■  il  occurreuti  \;\  lountua  i  dieto 

Pr   Raynaldo  cum  maguo  timori  uc,  quod  Pr.  Thoma 

inilu   '  ..I.  ns  Idem   It.  Ra.i  nald  i 

stain,  ex  time  nihil 
nt  diceret  illi.  qua 

ih'h  ni    ini|>.n  tun 

•  '.■  per  Dtnim  vivnm  ohm.  Ildeui  qua  in  t< 

Ordlnl  nostra  .1  di*f*ro.  ntiill  rev< 

■  tubjnnxit  illi:  Omnia  q<  dentur  mihi  i 

rant  mihi."    (Boll,  In  I'rocttsu  c/<  .«  Aquinati*  :il.) 
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written  appears  to  me  as  so  much  rubbish,  compared  with  what 
I  have  seen,  and  what  has  been  revealed  to  me  !" 

Meanwhile,  after  three  years  vacancy,  following  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  IY.,  Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  was  chosen 
Pojje,  and  took  the  title  of  Gregory  X.  This  Pontiff  dedicated 
himself  to  carrying  out  two  special  objects — the  union  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  hand  of  the  infidel.  He  it  was,  who  made  Tomaso 
d'Agni  di  Lentino,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  and  then  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  it  was,  who,  being  aware  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  vexed  points  of  Greek  and 
Latin  theology,  issued  a  special  Bull  commanding  his  attendance 
at  the  II.  Council  of  Lyons,  and  requesting  him  to  bring  with 
him  the  famous  Tractate  he  had  written  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  against  the  errors  of  the  Greeks.* 

In  obedience  to  the  voice  of  authority,  the  Angelical  set  out 
for  Lyons  towards  the  end  of  January  1274,  with  his  inseparable 
socius,  Reginald.  His  health  was  feeble,  and  liis  mind  was 
still  fixed  on  the  visions  of  another  world.  They  travelled  by 
way  of  Campagna,  and  called  at  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  in  the 
diocese  of  Terracina,  where  Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccano, 
niece  of  the  Angelical,  resided.  Here  the  Baint  weak  and  faint, 
reposed  awhile,  but  did  not  rally.  He  wholly  lost  his  appetite, 
though  the  lish  he  seemed  to  fancy,  to  the  amazement  of  all.  was 
miraculously  provided*!  After  a  while  he  felt  himself  a  little 
stronger.  The  report  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  spread 
with  rapidity.  It  reached  a  Benedictine  A.bbey  which  was 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Castle.  The  monks  remem- 
bering, no  doubt,  the  close  connection  of  S.  Thomas  with  S. 
Benedict,  how  his  family  had  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  Rule,  how  his  uncle  had  been  an  Abbot,  and  his  Bister  a 
Benedictine  Nun,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  grounded  by 
the  monks  in  the  first  principles  of  holocaust  ic  sacrifice,  invited 
him  to  Fossa  Nuova  where  the  silence  was  seldom  broken  save 
by  the   matin  call  to  prayer,  or  by  the  voices  of  the   monks 


*  Sec  Prigerio,  Ub.  TV.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  156;  Me  alao,  Tocoo,  BolL,  Cap.  A'.,  n.  66,  p.6T4;  Werner, 
SrtterBand  teL  p.  846:  Gibelli,  Cap.  XXX,  p.  LIS ;  Of.  Drioux,  /.  -  Somtm    I 

gique,  lutrodut  Hon,  I  II.,  \>.  it. 

I  The  ■  >rd*d  thus  i>v  Tooco:— "  Qui  fs.  Thorn*  i  Joanne  <\<-  Guldoue 

<!<•  Pipi  tiki  incilicii  n-<|tiisit  us,  si  ali<|in-iu  cil>uui  appi-tii  ii .  <•!  de  QUlJO  eibo.  uiai  «1#-  lialeciblta, 
qUOS  ccini  ilcj-al  in  Krauria  sc  ilii-i  ret  poatO  uustair  :  anxiatus  eal  medicua.  quod  tauto  Doctml 
ailiniK i  iiiissi  I  ri'iiiidiuiii  ailhiheic.  i|iiia  talis  piscis  nun  poteral    invetliri.     Qui  ttgreaaua  ail 


platrain  castii,  iiivcnit  uiiiiin.   qui  uiiain  ,-aninaiii   sanlaiuin   ri-cciil  nun   ill    T.inii  i  na  pin  la  bat. 

'llaln    ili'| I    tVcisM-t.  lit,  si    ;t  I  i<|  II I    piacea    ailinivti    •   — .  :  1 1     -:i  I  c| |  -,.  pel  ,|  m  i «  i  •<•  I 

repent  uiiain  cislain  '!<•  lialiciliiis  rii-riitiliii.-,  :   de   <|iio   ailmiiaiis  medicUS,  quia    in plain  lab  I 


Vuai 


.  i:mt  in  partlbne  illis  viai,  el  quia  portator  piecium  piua  iiaacrubat, 

tro  deferri  mandavit  cumganaioo(«deua  ipsum  couaolari  do  proviso  sn.i 
aiviuitua  clbo  coneupito.     Doctor  autem        .  ronueua  de  placibua  coniedi 

medico  \  Magiater  melina  eat,  qnod  Divime  Procidentia  me  > mittam.  quam  quod  de 

imiiiii  deaiderio  coucuph  i,  inuudiMHre  pneauiuam."  |  rocoo, 
BolL,  <„},.  .v..  n  *»us  in  Vila  8 
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pleading  in  the  choir.  The  Saint  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
Baying:  "If  the  Lord  means  to  take  me  away,  it  were  better 
that  I  should  die  in  a  religions  house  than  in  the  midst  of 
seculars/'*  So  he  quitted  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  and  protected 
by  the  monks,  who  had  come  to  escort  him,  he  rode  in  the  midst 
of  them  towards  the  distant  monastery.  Bee  him  as  lie  gets 
from  off  his  horse,  and  is.  led  by  the  Fathers  into  the  monastic 
chinch  ;  see  him  kneeling  there  in  silent  adoration  as  they  all 
imble  and  sin-round  him  so  broken,  yet  so  Angelical,  pour- 
ing forth  his  heart  to  God  before  the  altar  !  Ee  rises  ;  they  follow 
him  ;  The  Abbot  conducts  him  through  the  Church  into  the  silent 
Cloister.     Then  the  whole  past  seems  to  break  in  upon  him  like 

a  burst  of  over-powering  sunlight  j  the  calm  and  quiet  A.W 
the  meditative  corridor,  the  gentle  Benedictine  monks :  he  seems 

as  if  lie  were  at  Cassino  once  again,  amidst  the  glorious  visions 
of  his  boyish  days — amidst  the  tender  friendships  of  his  early 

vouth,  close  on  the  bones  of  ancient  kings,  near  the  solemn 
tomb  <»f  Blessed  Benedict,  in  the  hallowed  home  of  great  tradi- 
tions, and  at  the  v«-ry  shrine  of  all  that  is  lair  and  noble  in 
monastic  life.f  He  seemed  completely  overcome  by  theim'ino- 
I  of  the  past,  and,  turning  to  the  monks  who  surrounded 
him,  exclaimed  ;  M  This  is  the  place  where  I  shall  And  repoe 
and  then  ecstatically  to  Reginald,  in  presence  of  them  all  : 
"  Hav  est  reqviea  mat  fa  acBcuUtm  aceciUi,  hie  habitdbo  quoni 

i  earn" — "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever;  here   will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it  |"J 

The  fever  which  had  seized  upon  him  instead  of  diminishing 
was  increasing  in  its  force.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Abbot's 
cell,  which,  out  of  respect  f«  »r  so  great  a  Saint .^  and  so  profound 

•  Here  |i  the  V  oath,  of  tin-  Abbot  of  Poms  Root*:— "Die  IfartH  rigi 

S.;i  palatio  Arcbiep  Alia  ct   Ralijrtoaaa  ehr,  Fir. 

i  novju  .  primo  interrocatua  super  vita  etoon- 

dixit,  quod  olim  tempore  felioia  recordatiouia  Domiui  Gn 
Papn?  Decimi.  duui  luui   Lugduueuae,  el   trauaitum 

ktua  luil  in  caetro  Magentioj  <ujii.-il.iu   1 mi  Aniltaldi  di 

i.  dixit,  ut  audivit  a  pluribua:  Si  Doiulnua  voluerit  me 
iar  in  domo  ReMgioaorum,  quaui  in  duuiibua  aeculariuui ; 
nl  iiiona.sti  riuui  Koaaavuorta,  quod  distal  :i  di<  ;..  i 

i ■.  i  meuaeiu  :  <•(  cum  pervenlaaet  ad  dictum 
»  audivit  diei  dictus  testis,  quod  dictua  Pr.   Nioiuas  dixil 
hie  liabitabo  quouiaiu  <l<'^i  eaui."    (Boll  I 
.    17..  n.  v.),  /,.  Tim.) 

pried  ictua  Doctor  ruiaael  aliqntbna  remedial 
sr  inoeptuui  proauoul  » ei 
•  Abbate  <-i   naenia,  ruieua  Ibi  alio, 

intra'  It,  ub  Domini,  H   • 

< 
odoui  i 
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a  genius,  had  been  vacated  by  the  Prelate  purposely  for  him.* 
Here,  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  which  lasted  about  a 
month,  the  community  watched  over  him  with  all  the  tender- 
ness and  reverence  of  sons  towards  a  father.  The  Benedictines 
would  suffer  no  one  to  wait  upon  him  but  themselves  :  all  ser- 
vants were  excluded  ;  even  the  wood  to  make  his  fire  was  cut 
down  in  the  forest  by  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  and  borne  on 
their  willing  shoulders  to  his  hearth,  t  They  were  overjoyed  to 
receive  him  into  their  home,  and  to  minister  to  him  of  their 
choicest  and  their  best.  He,  on  his  part,  full  of  calmness  and 
peace,  patient  as  a  child,  gentle  as  charity  itself,  knew  he  was 
amongst  his  own  ;  and  yarning  continually  after  his  release — 
fixed  in  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  Rest  of  God — was  ever 
repeating  over  these  words  of  8.  Augustine  :  "  80  long  as  in 
me  there  is  ought  which  is  not  wholly  Thine  0  God,  Buffering 
and  sorrow  will  be  my  lot;  but  when  I  shall  be  Thine  alone, 
then  shall  I  be  filled  with  Thee,  and  wholly  set  at  liberty  !"J 

It  was  the  Christ-principle  which  filled  his  entire  being,  and 
bore  him  up  out  of  this  visible  scene  into  those  expanding  realms 
of  light,  from  which  light  comes  into  the  mind  of  man.  Know- 
ing how  faith  and  science  had  illuminated  the  man  of  G-od, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  union  of  the  soul  with  its  Beloved, 
the  monks,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  condition,  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  him  to  expound  to  them  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles ,  which  lias  wholly  to  do  with  the  mystic  marriage  of 
the  soul  witli  Christ.  Ever  since  his  great  vision  the  Saint  had 
put  aside  his  pen.  All  his  learning,  in  the  brightness  of  the 
light  which  shone  upon  him  at  that  hour,  appeared  to  him  b 
faded  tlower  in  the  mid-day  snn.x}     JStill,  the  monks  implored 

Lib.  i.,c;lI..  i.-lv.:  Lib.  u.,  Pa  L— OTV.i  Pan  VL.  Cap  xxv.-i.xxn.    Para  in., 

Cap,  liXxm.— XCIX.  The  Second  and  Third  Books  oontaln  a  foil  aeoounl  of,  or  reference  i<», 
ninety-nine  distinct  miraculous  oures  performed  through  the  Intercession  <>f  s.  Thomas.  (Vid. 
Boll.,  Proojssaj  <lr  VUm  8,  711—721.) 

i  quod  prophcticum  dlctnu  do  suoobttu  (ratrflrassul  ordiois  pnecipue,  laraentantf* 
lms,  positus  mil  Doctor  In  camera  Abbatis,  cseteria  cum  niaguo 

earitatis aflectu collocatls."    (Tooco,  Bolt,  >'"/>■  v.. 

1  "  riii  cum  pnedJctns  Doctor  plnribns  dlebi  smplins  Inflrmltate  decumbent; 
monaolii  emu  tauta  reverent  is  et  hnmllltate  <-i  servire  ooepernnt,  n1  el  de  ^il  \  ;i  propriis 
hnmeris  ligua  deferrent;  felices  se  repntantes,  si  sancto  Doctor)  possenl  exhtbere  servitloni, 
<iui  adhno  vivens  properabat  ad  regnntn.  [use  vein  Doctor  provldus  In  se  et  aula  coiupassivus 
dicebal :  Dnde  hoe  mini,  nt  et  servi  n<i  servfaiit  bomini,  el  onus  tantum  de  louge  de  re  taut,  quo 
laboratia  '"    (Tocoo,  1                               p.  <i7.">.) 

.  Thomat 

,V.I<,"iii,  l.ir.  in.,  oka*  mil.  p 

2  During  tbe  Illness  <>t  the  Saint,  a  radiant  star  or  eomel  stood  over  the  monastei 
Brother  of  the  Abbey  haviug  Fallen  asleep  whilst  In  ih<-  Church,  saw.  at  the  moment  of  the 
Angelical'!  death,  a  large  bright  star   (ailing  as  it  were,  irpoii  the  Convent,  whilst  twoother 

uniting  themselves  ti>  It,  fell  with  it;  the  larger  bright  star  then  mounting  up  the 
heaveus  became  as  great  as  the  other  two  together,  and  pierced  out  of  sight  beyond  the  clouds. 
(8ee  Tooco,  BofL.  <■»,'■  v..  *.  60,  p.  879—076.)  it.  Paul  de  Aqnila  also  had  n  vision  at  Naples.  Us 
saw  the  Angelical  teaching  In  the  Schools,  s.  Paul  entered  with  ■  company  of  Saints,  and 
taking  the  Saint  by  the  oappa  led  him  out  of  the  School :— "  Ad  enjos  Doctnris  exltum  pi 
tn-.  Prater  oceplt  fortiter  ciamare;  Bnccurrite,  qnia  Pr.  Thomas  nobis  tollltnr.    iT 

\ ..  a.  61.  /'.  •■7t;.i    it.  Baymund  Matnrus,  after  the  Salnfa  <l<-.itit.  had  a  t  Ision  of  him :  <>n<- 
eye  appeared  much  larger  than  the  other:  "  !»<•  In..-  Pill  ml  the  apparition  i<»  him, 

'quod  tantani  dm.  niiiiain  in  me  or. ih  dextri  a  sinistro  |  I  differentia 
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him,  reminding  him  how  Blessed  Bernard  had  done  the  like. 
The  Angelical  looked  at  them  with  unutterable  gentleness,  and 
said  :  kt  (Jet  me  Bernard's  spirit,  and  I  will  do  your  bidding."* 
Finally,  he  gave  way  to  them,  and  surrounding  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay,  they  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Theologian  how 
there  is  no  strength,  or  peace,  or  light,  for  man  in  earth  or 
heaven,  without  the  charity  of  Christ  and  the  merits  of  His 
Cross.! 

Growing  still  weaker,  the  man  of  God  became  conscious  that 
his  hour  was  drawing  very  nigh.  He  sent  for  Reginald,  his 
80CIU8,  and  with  deep  contrition  and  many  sighs,  made  a  review 
of  his  entire  life,  which,  in  reality,  was  simply  a  manifestation 
of  the  abiding  ami  angelic  purity  of  his  heart  and  spirit.} 
Having  done  this,  lie  then  l)e<j-nvd  the  brethren  to  bring  him  the 
Body  of  our  Lord — that  Lord  Who,  from  infancy  up,  had  been 
the  main-stay  of  his  life  and  the  one  desire  of  his  large  and 
tender  heart.)  The  Abbot,  accompanied  by  his  community, 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  solemnly  bearing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  door  was  gently  opened,  the  monks 
one  by  one  went  in,  and  speedily  surrounded  the  bed  and  filled 
the  cell  :  then,  with  slow  and  silent  step,  the  Abbot  came,  bear- 
ing the  bright  Ciborium  containing  the  Nourishment  of  Eternal 
Life.  Immediately  the  great  Angelical  perceived  his  Mas- 
presence,  with  the  help  of  the  brethren  he  rose  from  his  pallet, 
and,  kneeling  upon  the  floor,  adored  his  King  and  Saviour  ;  and 
whilst  shedding  many  tears,  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  monks  who 
could  not  control  their  emotion,  he  made  his  act  of  Faith  in  the 
real  presence  of  his  Lord.)  When  he  had  made  an  end,  and 
the  Abbot  was  on  the  point  of  administering  the  Saving  Host  to 
him,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  monks  :  "  I  receive 
Thee,  the  price  of  my  soul's  redemption,  for  love  of  Whom  I 


ti:>-.  (piain  nunc  haheo  in  patria  alt  ca  (roam  lialmi  dmn  ossein  in  via."  (Toeco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n. 
0  another  vision  in  the  ProcutUi  <U-  I'ita  8.  Thomie  Aqu matin,  Boll.,  Cup.  I'll., 
it.  ft,  p.  706. 

*  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Tliomas «f  Aipiin.  ('hup.  XIIT.,  p.  MSI. 

t"Oui  [S.  Thomas]  licet  adinodum  dehiiis  esset,  quia  civdehat.  ut  prophet  i/.a\  .rat .  tit  ex 
vita  tnuisiret,  rogattM  ah  alquihus  nionachis.  qui  capere   poterant.  ut   aliquod  numoi  ialc  BUN 

soienttte  ala  in  line  reltnoueret,  breviter  eia  expoauit  Cautica  Cantioorum :   ut  in  bot 
defioiente  corpora  a  vita  mortal!,  auima  ilia  qod  defloerel  ah  aetn  neoeasario  doctrinal!,  el  la 

Canticum  terininaret  aim. lis.  ut  sicut  ad  Deuiu  suuin  exerenit  Bludluui,  sic  ad  liahenduin  dilecti 
p.  rveniret  ainplcxuin."     (Toeco.  Bott.,  Cap.  A.,  n.  58,  y.  ti7.">.) 

%  His  Confessor,  who  knew  his  lite  tally,  declared  that,  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  his  mind 
ami  heart  had  never  once  been  sullied.     At    fort;,  -eight,   he  was  as  pure  as  a  child  of  five 

old.    Reginald  spoke  thus,  in  his  Funeral  oration:  "8urgena  Itaque  in  medium,1 

"  prsadicavil  el  dixit  :  Bgo  iatiua  Doctoria  totiua  vita'  exterioria  el   conscientias  teatia  sum  et 

frequenter  audivi   ineritum   ejus    tarn    evident:   it    nunc   generalem  ejus  <  'ont.-sionem  uudivi, 

quern  Ita  semper  purum  reperi,  aicul   puerum  quinqne  aonorum:  quia  nnnquam  cam 
sensit  contagium,  uec  habull  In  aliqua  prava  Yoluptate  oouaenaum."     (Tooco,  Hull.,  < 

| "Deindeoum eoepiaaetpnediotua  Doctor  nimia  debilitate  deflcere, el  aui  exttuutdi 
vita  pnaaeire,  oum  magna devotion*  petiil  exhtberl  aibl  christian. e  peregtinatiotiia  riatieum 
notum  christi  Corporis  Sacraiuentum."    (Toeco,  BolL,  Oaj 
||  See  Toeco,  Boll.,  Gap, 
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have  studied,  I  have  watched,  and  I  have  laboured  !  Thee  have  I 
preached,  Thee  have  I  taught,  against  Thee  never  have  I 
breathed  a  word,  neither  am  I  wedded  to  my  own  opinion.  If 
I  have  held  ought  which  is  untrue  regarding  this  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, I  subject  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
in  whose  obedience  I  now  pass  out  of  life."  Then,  as  the 
Abbot  lifted  up  the  Spotless  Element  to  administer  to  him,  with 
a  sweet  torrent  of  tears  and  with  mighty  devotion,  the  glorious 
man  uttered  his  favourite  ejaculation  :  "  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  the 
King  of  Glory  ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  !" 
and  received  gently  upon  his  tongue  the  Angelic  Bread  which 
came  to  him  from  Heaven.*  And,  as  he  was  approaching  close 
upon  his  change,  the  Abbot  with  the  brethren  still  watched 
about  his  bed  ;  and  those  senses,  which  had  served  their  Master 
with  such  generous  loyalty,  were  one  by  one  anointed,  with  the 
Sacred  Unction,  by  loving  Benedictine  hands  at  his  request, 
whilst  he,  quite  conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  answered 
"Amen"  to  the  prayers,  of  the  minister  of  God.f  See  them, 
then,  for  the  last  time,  bending  over  him.  See  the.  Prince  of 
Theologians,  passing  out  of  life,  or  rather  advancing  through 
his  labours  into  rest,  to  realize  away  from  the  twilight  of  earth 
the  one  dream  of  his  soul  ;  to  see  the  King  in  His  Glory,  and  the 
Blessed  adoring  before  the  Everlasting  Throne  IJ  There  he  lies, 
the  great  Angelical,  calm  and  self-contained  as  if  reclining  in 
the  mighty  Hand  of  God,  "Expectans  beatam  spern  et  adventum 
Domini"  looking  forward  to  the  blessed  hope  and  coming  of  his 
Lord ! 

The  brethren,  meanwhile,  with  untold  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence follow  his  countenance  with  their  lustrous  eyes,  and  watch 
life  gradually  ebbing  away,  till,  at  last,  that  moment  comes, 
which  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  know,  when  the  spirit 
secretly  flies  swiftly  away  out  of  the  world  of  time  and  sense. 


*  "  Et  pranniaaia  aliqnlbua  derotia  Terbta,  ramendo  Baoramentuni  pnedtxit:  Etamo  tepre> 
Hum  redempttonia  antnun  nte*.  pro  carina  aanore  atndni,  Yigilavl,  el  laboravi,  te  pnedicavl  et 
docni,  niliil  iiiin|uaiii  contra  te  oud,nec  mm  pertlnax  In  tenet]  meo,  eed  ei  quid  male  dial  de 
hoc  Sacramento,  totnm  rellnqno  correction!  Sanctes  Botnaua  eujua  obedientia 

nune  tranaeo  ex  hac  rita.  Dteitnr  de  pnedieto  Doetore  •nam.  i|H«>.!  |b  eleTatione  Oorporla 
CbrUtl  etiam  coneueTeral  dieere:  Tn  Bex  gloria  Chrieti,  To  Patria  •empiternna  ea  liliu.s,  aequc 
adfinemenm  magnadeTotlone  el  laerymla*1    (Teeee,  Be 

t  "QUO  Sacrament..  su>c.  |,t<>.  sic  a>TOta  sihi  a«l   meiitum,  aliis  a<l  exemplnm   petivit   cnn- 

aeqnenter  die  altera  aacraa  UnctionUolenm,  exenuttuin  Bacrameutuui :  ut  ille  unotlouia  apiritua. 
qui  cum  pra  partleiplbua  aula  unxerat,  a<!  c.iiiim  .iiicci.t.  quo  teiidebaf,  Poel  panllnlum 
autom  auum  eplrltum  Doniino  reddidit :  quern  aicnt  Sanctum  >-  it,  qui  tan 

betanter  exlrfl  de  oorpore,  (mam  mirabinter  ridebetnr  v\  .  pue."    flbtdt  ■a.j 

t  The  Angelica]  told  Reginald  that  in-  bad  asked,  and  bad  reeetTed,  three  (aroon  From 
Heaven:  a  list  i  act  i<  m  of  Spirit,  humility  of  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  bia  brother*! 
Hciul :— "  Bd  banendo  to  enieato  tre  donl  in  rlta  \  aono  statu  fatto  dl  qmdJI  <le>;ii<>  per  sua  bonta. 
B1  <la  .|uesti  argomento  la  preeente  gratia,  el  la  fotura  gloria     11  primo  in.  che  nesauna 
tlone  ilcllc  cose  temporal!,  <•  eariiall  haueaee  aunihUata  la  purita  della  una  niente  :  6  la  fbi 
debilitate.    H  aecondo,  ohe  nun  haneaae  permeeao,  che  lo  statu  della  una  pouera  tumult..  I 
atato  alterato  da  Prelatura.  6  dignita.     Qterao.  obe  aeouerto  in'haneaee  to  atato  dell'anima  di 
miii  fratello  Rtnaldo,  U  quale  per  la  difenaione  della  Boinana  Obieaa  eon  morte emdele,  el  t>u- 
m. m i  Hmaii  da  quests  rlta  e  par  tito."    (  Vita,  \ 
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He  was  taken  from  exile  on  the  early  morning  of  the  seventh 
*of  March,  in  tin'  year  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-four,  in  the 
prime  of  manly  life,  being  scarcely  eigEl  and  forty  years  of  age.* 

It  is  but  natural,  it  is  but  beautiful,  that  he,  who  in  early 
boyhood  had  been  stamped  with  the  signet  of  8.  Benedict,  should 
return  to  8.  Benedict  to  die.  He  had  gone  forth  to  his  work 
and  to  his  labour  in  the  morning,  and  he  returned  home  to  his 
brethren  in  the  evening-tide.f 


*  At  the  vi'w  hour  of  the  Angelica!'!  transitu*.  Alberto*  tfagnua,  his  old  master,  was  seen 
by  the  Community  and  Prior  of  the  <  '<>u  vent,  at  Cologne,  to  bursl  into  tears.  The  Prior  Implored 
liim  io  sav  what  was  tin-  matter:  "  Bgo  dJco  robu  graves  ru mores," replied  tin-  agea  man, 
"quia  Pr.  Thomas  ds  Aquino  (illus  mens  in  Christo,  qui  full  Lumen  Bceleshe,  raortuua  est,  <-t 
mini  revelatnm  est  a  Deo;  el  tunc  Prior  ootarit,  el  compertuni  Ml  tunc  fuisse  mortnum, 
qnaudo  hoc  foil  rerelatum."     (Doll.,  IVoftsuMi  fa  Vita  B.  Thoma  dquinaHa,  Oap,  \'ii..  n.  ti~, 

t  it  appears  that  the  Angelical  continued  throughout  life  to  wear  the  Benedietine  Bad 
Bcapnlar:  "Movet  me  primum,  quod  Parisila  olim,  in  majori  Courentn  l>.  Jacobi,  ubl  msixi- 
mam  vita-  partem  D.  Thomas  exeglt,  a  plerlsqne  Haglstrls,  el  anttqul  uiorisViria  acceperiui, 
e\  priaca  Hajorum  traditions  haberi,  communlterque  teneri,  Doetorem  Angelienm,  sun  alba 
Domlnlcanorum  rests.  Benedictlnum  Sonoma,  sen  noannlare  nigrum  gestare  aolituui 

Quod  idem  a  Viro  doetlssilUO  eodemque  exiniia-  prohitalis  Rfagtstro  Julio  Mercoro,  apud  Medio- 

lanum  Pldel  Qtueaitore,  accepisse  profltetur  landatua  hie  snpe  vir  ■ummns  Angelus  de  Knee, 
Archleplscopua  Kossuueuaia."  (Vitl.  De  Monacluitu,  Bentdictino  D.  lliunne  jMtbtatU,  Cap.,  17/., 
ill'.,  p.  67.) 
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Abacus,  the 153 

Abbas,  boose  of-fMitrons  or  learning «B 

Abbassides,  tin — patrons  of  learning. 149,  150,  i.">i 

Abbo  of  Floury ? 188 

Abdalla,  tutor  of  Avioenna 156 

Abderrahman,  founder  of  Spanish  soienee 152 

Abelard,  88.    Birth  and  early  life,  84.    Paris;  studies  under  William  of  Cham- 

peefU  :  sets  up  m  master  at  .Melun.  li.r>.  Corbeil;  goes  to  S.  Victor's.  W.  Overthrow 
of  William  of  Cbampeaiix;  return  to  Melon  aba  Paris;  his  school  of  Mount  s. 
Uenevieve;  Aiiselm  of  Laou,  87.  Bxposttton  of  Bseehtei;  haves  Laoni  at  Paris 
again,  08.    itaistii  to  the  chair  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris:  teaohliigon  Uuiverselaj  his 

Hail  ■•  /'•  <,f  if  rti'iis  ,t  SpeeUbUt  ["  simple  method  of  teaching,  80.  His  many  disci- 
ples; lleloise  ;  BOM  to  S.  Denis  ;  condemned  at  Suissons.  90,  Leaver  S.  I'enis  for 
Tro\es;     his    solitude    peopled,    91.     Condemned  at    Sens;     his    depreciat  ion    of   the 

Fathers.  S3.  The  "8ic  ct  Nou;  "  his  advance  iii  theology.  B&  Spirit  of  criticism,  M. 
His  diseiples  wide  spread,  89.    satin-  againsl  s.  Bernard,  100.    His  character  by  s. 

Bernard.  100.  Hcsires  a  council  ;  council  called  at  Sens,  101.  At  Sens.  105,  Im- 
peached hv  S.  Bernard;  appeals;  retires  to  a  monastery,  hi*;.  Reconciled  to  8.  Ber- 
nard; and  to  the  Pope;  pious  life  after  his  conversion".  107,  101.  Death.  IOC.  Like- 
ness to  Boorates,  note.  Ifle.    Bfleeta  of  his  condemnation,  145.    Raised  the  reputation 

of  S.  (ienevievc,  900.     Second  hook  of  S.  Thomas's  Coinmentarv  on  the  "  Sentem  • 

list.  383,  Personification  Of  rationalism.  2117.  Said  by  John  of  Cornwall  to  be 
author  of  Nihilism.  '21)7.  Meld  a  separate,  soul  to  be  a  person,  29'.t,  407.  Rationalism 
of,  met  hi  "  QutBttiotte*  DttpwUOa" 851,  890,     901 

Abcn  Ksra.  a  Spanish  Jew 168 

Abhadeddin,  El-Idschi 156 

Abraham,  note 

Abstraction  of  S.  Thomas,  560  ;  note 560 

Abu  Hekr.  note -77 

Abusimbil,  temples  of,  note 676 

Acadomus,  grove  of 4 

Academj ,  BUS,  801    Terminology  of,  used  by  S.  Thomas,  817,  818.    S.  Thomas  sop- 
potts  Aristotle  against 825 

Achaia,  cities  of 684 

Achard.  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  8.  Victor's 184 

Achmed  ibn  Tolun,  note 151 

Acropolis 

Activity  (principle  of  in  8.  Thomas),  728.    Period  of  intellectual,  begins 7-") 

Adulberon  <>i'  Laon 

Ac  lam,  man  after  fall  of 77 1 

A 1 1  am  the  Englishman,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  8.  Victor's 184 

Adam  of  Marlsco,  his  errors •_'•-' \ 

Adam  of  Perseigne,  note 7 1 

Adelard  of  Monte  Cassino    

A. lei  hard,  a  disciple  of  A  leu  in  

Adelhard  of  Hath,  gained  soienee  from  the  Spanish,  168.    Translated  Euclid 164 

Adeodatus,  sou  of  B.  Augastine,  note 689 

Adrian  v.   Pope 184 

Adultery  forbidden 336 

JSgtdius,  a  disciple  of  8.  Francis 44 

J£gidins  Romanus,  264,    a  disciple  of  8  Thomas,  964.    Forerunner  of  the  Thom- 
Istic  Theologians,  not*'.  264,    Became  an  Augustiniani  and  Arohbiahop  of 

Horry, -Jol.    (ailed  "  Doctor  PnndatlssimUS" 

JSgidius  Gallutius 

us  laisi taints.  648.     Note    

.Van ilia.  8.  Ambrose  appointed  Governor  of 

JEolia,  cities  o\' BH 

/Esohylna 77  4 

dSsculapins,  Boorates'  sacrifice  of  acock  to 782 

-  Fables,  it  "  Against  Those  wlm  Hinder  Men  from  Entering  Religion."  by 
S.  Thom.i  HnenM  of  the  opponents  of  reMgion,  867  MP.    Children, 
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converts  and  sinners  not  to  be  excluded  from  religion,  398-400.  Other  objec- 
tions answered,  400-402.  Vows  of  religion  said  to  be  unlawful,  402,  403. 
At  what  age  vows  may  be  taken,  403.     Other  objections  against  vows 

answered 404,    405 

-(Ethiopians  converted,  note 585 

-<Etna,  Empedocles  jumped  into 775 

Africa,  584.    Asks  for  Bishops  from  Monaster}-  of  S.  Augustine,  701.    Vandals 

in,  704,  705.    Donatists  in 719 

Agatho,  Pope 881 

Agean <>-6,    027 

Aggeus 873 

Aglaes,  S 005 

Agnes,  8.,  miracle  of  S.  Thomas  by  relic  of,  894.    The  ilrst  book  of  S.  Ambrose's 

"  Virginity  "  on 878 

Agnes  S.,  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  II  desired  to  many 22 

a   t;^!> 

Aguirre  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Ainsoph,  the 168 

Alanus  de  Insnlis,  171.    Legend  of,  226.    His  vision,  227.     Becomes  a  lay  brother, 

227.    At  a  council  of  Koine,  227.    Pupil  of  S.  James's 230 

Alanus  of  Auxerre,  note. 227 

Alanus  of  Farfa,  a  preacher 888 

Albaneta,  Monastery  of 7 

Alhano  Mont£,  destroyed :>< 

Alberic.  a  disciple  ofAnselm  of  Laos 88,  90,     81 

Albert,  Bisbop  of  Livonia,  bunded  The  brethren  of  the  Bword 38 

Albertus  Magnus,  81,  478,  498.  Lectures  at  Cologne,  65.  Birth  and  early  Domini- 
can lite:  his  teaching,  88,  Meeting  with  B.  Tbomaa,  67.  Sent  to  Perls,  67.  Return 
in  Cologne,  87.  Made  l'n>\  imial.  ami  Bisbop  oi  Bogensburg,  It.  Mis  great  learning, 
68.    lbs  many  w  rlstotle  and  the  Pagan  philosophers christianized.  68.  W, 

dbnusatlons   against,  7B.    His  seivlees  to  tbeotogyj  7<>.    His  knowledge  of  many 

sciences.  71.  Mis  automaton.  71.  Works  translated.  TJL  His  graap  of  Aristotle.  72. 
Death,  7'.'.  His  sanctity,  note.  72.  His  low  opinion  of  S.  Thomas's  ability.  174.  Dis- 
covers S. Thomas's  gifts.  17ii.  177.    His  prophecy  regarding  the  saint,  177.    Assisted  from 

heaven  ta  exponnatag  the  Areopaglte,  1 77.  Bent  to  Parle  to  teach  and  to  take  the 
Doctors  (Sap,  176.    Wrote  hi*  Commentary  on  the  "Benteneee"  at  s.  Janice's,  8ML 

Chair  of.  at  Hat  ishoui.e,  217.  Hta  book  " .t<lr,  ,  .mi  PtrMlMM,"  222.  Chair  at  Paris  230. 
His  course.  191.     Teaching  at  Paris.  42.1.     Takes  his  Hector's  Cap, 334     Sent  as  rejjeut 

to  Cologne  Is  fatluenee  toget  B.  Thomss  to  return  to  Paris  tso.    His  spirit 

— activity,  note.  853.  Differs  from  Hales  on  what  theology  is.  27.r>.  Not  enslaved  to 
Arletotle,  883.  View  OB  Creation,  863.  View  on  Original  Sin,  888,  S.  Thomas's  admi- 
ration of,  306.  Lectures  in  open  air  at  Paris.  343.  At  Anajfiii,  358,  421.  Strong,  hoth 
in  intellect  ami  will.  .'.Hi.  Approval  of  S.  Thomas,  648.  On  S.  Thomas.  HI.  One  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Dominican  Studies.  686,  661,  -'.71.  7211.  731.  881.  Commentary  on 
itOtle,  satisfies  himself  With  ■  poor  version.  823.     Prepared  the  way  for  "  Suiiuna," 

889.  866,  Ml      Death  of  S.  Thomas  made  known  to,  wee  pi  eg,  etc..  note 943 

Albi,  aJbigeneef  take  their  name  fn.in 31 

Alblgenses,  157     Their  doctrine  and  character,  84-86;  note 48 

Albina.  mother  of  Marcella 850-700 

Albnmaear i">t 

Aleala,  .r)44.     Snare/,  taught  at  545 

Alciblades,  power  of  prieeta  u\  per,  774.  Love  of  Socrates'  teaching,  788.  Descrip- 
tion <>f  Boeratee.  note th.{ 

Alcnin.  ">:52.     Drew  up  a  Catena 7:;!' 

AMhelm 16 

Aldrio 198 

Aleppo    150 

Alexander  ill.  ;-'     Condemns  some  supposed  propoattiona  of  Lombard 297 

Alexander  IV,  audience  0*8.  Thomas  with.  I-:;,  l-t  Enforces  decrees  .it  Paris  in 
fuvor  ofmendio  Testimony  t<-  s.  Thomas,  619,  661,  5.r>7.  8ii3.  !mi«i.    Beeota* 

mends  the  Borbonne,  204.    Bleeted.  313.    Bull  to  the  Dnirersitj  of  Paris,  312.  313, 

Ill-fuses  tO  grant  thfl  petition  of  William  Of  S.  Amour.  314.  Refuses  to  admit  the. 
arrangements  come  tO  at  Paris  between  mendicants  and  seculars,  315.  His  new  Bull 
against  S.  Amour  and  his  party,  315,  316.  Bulls  in  defence  of  the  Dominicans,  366, 
at  Anaiiiii,  357,  358.  Condemns  the  "Perils'"  of  8.  Amour,  363.  Porbids  8.  Amour  to 
enter  France 361 

Alexander  V 888 

Alexander  VII,  testimony  to  8.  Thomas,  note,  681.     sketch  of,  686      Uriel  to  Lou- 
vain,  note,  588.     Instructs  (ieneral  Chapter  of  Dominicans  to  draw  up  a  work 
on  morals  from  writings  of  8.  Thomas,  686.     Approval  ol'S    Thomas,  note...     551 
Alexander   VIII,   issued    Hulls   to   found    Universities,  With    the    proviso   that    "  S. 

Thomas  "  he  tanghl  in  them,  note 

Alexander,  Bishop  Of  Alexandria,  sees  S.  Athanasins  at  play,  801      8.  AtbanastoS 

studie-  under.  801       At  SttCSM   *. 008 

Alexander  Ihe  Great,  l6M  than  Aristotle,  .")D'>.    The  typical  cominander.  670.    I'npil 

of  Aristotle;  his  appreciation  of,  888.    Death  of 806,884,836,    874 

Alexander  Bales.    Bee  Haloa 

Alexandria  and  "  Somma."  669,671,678.    see  of,  not.  snthonyal 

church  fonnded  at,  688.    Benool  of,  586,  669.    Bwayol 

'funis  out  to  meet  S.  Athanasins.  668.     Bol 1   Of,    intluence   on    6.  Basil.  636. 

B.  Gregory  Tbaumatnrgns  at,  630.    B  raatenaen  at.  636, 64ft.    R.  Jerome  and 

Paula,   etc.,   travel    to,  860.     Platonism   of.    658.      Dilfeience   ft school    at    Autiocli, 

note,  658.     Its  site  and  history,  659.     Influence  of  teaching  of,  768.     Faith  at 75 
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Alfano 10 

Allarabi,  152.     Note 

Alfergan 154 

Alfonso  \  in.  of  Castile 47 

Alfonso  X,  i •">•">.    Letter  of  [nnooent  n  I  to 153 

Alfonsns  Tostatns,  epitaph  of,  aote 72 

Algacel,  a  follower  of  Aristotle.  169.    Btndled  bj  8.  Thomas 284 

Algebra  Introduced  Into  Christianity ". LM 

Alkendi " 159 

Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  translated  i n t •  >  Arable 151 

Aim  anion  ii— patron  of  learning 160,  151,  169 

Almansor,  160.    ration  of  learning ISO.  101,  100 

AIpe tragi,  iroherea  of,  translated 180 

Alphonsns  Lignori  8.,  made  doctor,  note 680,  573 

Alphonsns  « l « •  Ifendosa,  disolple  ofTcdetns 545 

Alvartu  of  t lordova 

A 1  vise,  Bishop  of  Arras IM 

Alypine  65)7,  704 

Anialarins 198 

Amairic,  a  professor  at  Paris 467 

A  ma  I  lie  ol'l'.ena,  errors  Of,  I'll.     Com  (ruination  of 222 

Aniaury 353 

Amatas  of  8alerno 10 

Ambrose,  8.,  75,800,  101,407.    Dlfflcnltrofal  onoe  realising, 518, 014.    (.rent  in  will, 

M.">:    note,  517;   note,  918.    Doctor.  525,  53a    Made  doctor,  note,  433,  MB;    note,  571, 

Influence  dt'  (in  s.  Thomas,  en.    Character  of  bla  style,  ti7;>.    His  eloquence, 

note.  ti7;">.      Parents   to.'>.     S«;niiinl    hccs  wit  liin    liis   mOUtll,  476,     At    Rome,  Ii7.r>.     His 

birth  place,  tr,:>.    Mad.-  Governor.  of  Llgurn  and   .Kmilia.  ti7ti.    Bieeted  Bishop  of 

Milan.  »iTii.    Bis attempt*  to  escape,  678.    Baptised  sjuI  noueeerated,  676.    Gives  poo* 

-in us  to  Chorea,  ti77.    Gives  bla  snare  time  to  study  of  Scripture,  etc.  t~7. 

Formed  his  mind  on   S.  Hasil.  8Ti.     Studies   under  Shnplicianus,  414.     His  manner  of 

life.  678,    Raised  np  to  support  Chureh  authority  and  to  Inspire  a  love  of  holv  parity, 

879l     Governing  Character,  679.     BOOkS  on  Faith  and  Holy  Trinity  against  Arian- 

bm.679.     Intliienee  over  (iratian.  480.     Order  ot   .lustina    to  S.    Aminos-    to   give    up 

Basilica  of  8.  victors  to  Ariana,  644,  Answer  of  Ambrose,  880,  Portias  Basilica 
ordered  to  be  given  up  t<>  Arians:  s.  Ambrose's  reply,  849!  hhi.    Scene  in  the  Chnreh 

at    .Milan.   881.     Attempt    to  murder,  681,     And   Theodosius    681.     Some    miracles  of, 

note.  681.  Love  of  Valeiitinian,  481 ;  note,  481.  Other  works  of,  481, 442.  Foretells  his 
death,  684,    Death  seeues,  688.    Character,  683.    Highest  master  of  practice,  685.    Hie 

conversion  of  S.  Augustine,  »iH.r>.  S.  Autiustine  speaking  of.  685,  <iH(i.  S.  Monica's  love 
Of,  687.  Helps  in  conversion  of  S.  Augustine,  tilJ2.  Intlucnce  over  S.  AUgUStine,  444, 
Established  nuns  at  Milan.  697,  Baptized  S.  AugUStilie,  fi!JH.  Fiver  in  battle.  7(Ki.  723, 
727.     S.  Thomas  took  blm  in  morals,  729,  731.     His  epistles,  note.  732,  777,  886,  888,  906, 

928.    T\  pe  ol  statesmen 932 

Ammiratos.  Eogenioa 154 

Amnion.  8.,  587.     Anthony  saw  sosl  of,  going  to   heaven.  276.     Companion  of  S. 

Athanasins,  004.    Went  to  Rome  with  s.  Athanasios 605 

Ammonlns 825 

AmOOr,  \V" iili;n»t  Of  8.,  '24<>.  His  contest  with  8.  Thomas,  448.  The  "'  Introduction 
to  the  Bterual  Gospel."  (60,  \:<\.  His  attempt  to  abuse  the  Franciscans  l.y  the  intro- 
duction. 444,  483,  •»;>:>.    Communtoationi  with,  forbidden,  484    Complete  defeat  of, 

4!'J.  New  attempt.-,  of.  180.  N«,t  content  wit h  t lie  decision  of  Alexander  1 V.  313. 
Appeal  to  the  Pope,  314.  Deprived  of  all  honours  ;  forbidden  to  teach.  314,  Repre- 
sents rat  ionalisin.  34H.    His  lost  character,  344.    Hu  "  Perils,"  347.    Agaiust  religious 

orders.  341!.     His  many  errors,  note.  348.    Special  hatred  ot  the  poverty  of  the  Mendi- 

eaata,  349,  Tries  to  turn  secular  clergy  against  Mendieaata,  J41-384.  The  ••intro- 
duction to  the  Sternal   Ooepcl,"   352-353    Goms  on  a  deputation  to  the  Pop.-.  Me, 

Two  conn.  pointed  OV  Alexander  IV  to  examine  the   "Perils"   of.  357.     S. 

Thomas  against,  359.     The  "  Perils"  given  to  S.  Thomas  to  examine.  3.r>!i.     S.  Thomas" 

di -teiK  c  against,  ML  The  cardinals'  report  on  "Perils/'  344,  Doctrines  con- 
demned bi  Pane  Alexander  IV,  :n>3.  Defondsbui  ■Perils."  364.  Porbidden  to  enter 
lurgundj,  369,  Permitted  to  returu  to  France,  344,  His  "<.'oi- 
leetiouea  Sacra  Serintuns"  answered  bj  s.  Thomas.  :«>.'.  Death.  344,  Pounder  with 
Robert  of  Sorbon,  ot  the  Sorbouue,  Mti.  s.  Thomas  writes  "Contra  impugnaoti 
agin  His  doctrines  damnable,  384.    Held  manual  labor  obligatory  on 

Held  voluntai  wrong.  384.     Blander  of  Mendicants. 

Mode  of  ins  attack  (ui  monastleism,  394. 396,    Other  arguments  of,  refnted.  404 

Amyntaa  H,  ofMacedon,  Klchomaohns  Hies  to 803 

Anagn  s's  visit  to.  557.    Pope  and  emperor  meet,  15.    Dominican 

convent  at,  08] 

Analysis,  power  of  B.  Thomas  In.  T<«)     Aristotle's  lore  of 808 

-Ana!  Object  of,  836.    Length  of,  nij  ;  aote, 

tC.,  Of  demonstration      

'•  Analytics  Prior"  of  Aristotle 

A  nan,  a  schismatic  .Jew 166 

Anastasta  8.,  Chnreh  of  st  Constantinople,  :;»;>  ;  ,,,,;,.  

Anaxagoras  studied  bj  8    :  284 

Anaxagoras  of  Clasoraena,  doctrine  of.  77:;     Imprisonment  o£  774     intluenceon 

£08,781.    Influence  on  Plato,  788,  899     On  motion 830 

Anaximander,  strong  both  In  Intellect  and  will,  615,    Doctrine  <>f 

Anaximenes,  doctrine  of 

Anoona,  marches  of 910 

Andalusia,  its  libraries 151 
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Andragathins  stabs  Emperor  Gratian <i."!> 

Andrea,  Peter,  took  down  exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on  8.  Matthew 752 

Andrew.  S.,  S.  Gregory  enters  monastery  of,  at  Rome.  713.     8.  Gregory  leaves  for 

England,  715.    8.  Gregory  returns,  and  made  abbot  717.    Pestilence  at  .....     717 

Androniens 824j    825 

Angelic  Warfare.    See  Warfare. 

Angelical  Salutation,  S.  Thomas's  treatise  on  the 320,    3-20 

Angelico,  Era &\ 

Aiigelo,    S 7 

Angels,  S.  Thomas's  treatment  on  the,  266,  759  ;  note,  256.     They  cannot  increase 
in  merit,  281.    First  did  reverence  to  men  in  the  case  of  Mary.  828.     Why 

reverenced  by  men.  329.     Treated  in  First  Part  of  '•  Summa  " MM 

Anger,  forbidden,  335.    Sometimes  a  virtue 335-836 

Anglican  Chnrch £86 

Anglo-Saxon  boys  and  S.  Gregory 715 

A  nioios,  family  of 806 

Animals,  Lawful  to  kill 88  I 

Anjou 910 

Ankers,  the  English,  note ">!'7 

Annat  on  "  Snmma" 

Ansehn,  of  Laon,  his  character,  "  Doctor  Doctorem,  88,  81.     A  disciple  of  S.  An- 

selm,  123.     Composed  a  book  of  Sentence-.  144.     His '•  (ilo.-sa  Interlinearis  "    183 
Ansehn.  8.,  473,  484.     Strong  both  in  intellect  and  will.  616  ;  note.  518,  682.     Blade 

dOOtor,  note.  533.  71<>.  880.  891.     Advance  made  in  theology,  note !K)2,     !)07 

Ansehn,  8.,  his  intellectual  character,  81.  Chief  dates  of  his  life,  note,  81,  At 
Bee.  82.  ••  De  Fide  T rinitatis."  on  which  tin-  Kealistic  School  was  founded, 82,  Char- 
acter of  bl*  school,  88  His  contemplative  life,  Hit.  His  youth.  124.  His  dream.  124. 
Pupil  Of  Lanfianc,  124.  Joins  together  tin-  re  vei  once  of  mooesticlsm  and  activity  of 
Bcholiiticisin.  124.  V,  n.  ration  for  revelation,  124,  1J.V  Tractate  on  the  Trinity.  I 
Monologue,  125.    His  proof  oft  ace,  116.    HU  characteristics,  127.    l'recur- 

■or of  sehotasties,  181.    Compered  with  s.  Bernard,  126.    Bis  " De Orammattoo,"  118, 

His  ah-tiaction,  note.  2:r2.     H  is  \  iew  of  original  sin,  881,     It-  essence,  privation.  2ttH. 

No  guilt  in  semen,  288,  398.     Mr.  Church's  appreciation  ot,  note 4J1,     434 

Antennlf.  Dnke 1 

A  n  th  em  ins  and  8.  Basil,  888,     Consecrated *H1 

Anthony,  8.,  order  of,  founded 

Anthony,  s.,  and  s   Paul,  .~dt,  619  ;  note, ;,::»,  688.    The  greatest  desert  father, 

Took  Blias  as  model.  588.    Chrisl  hi  Life  of,  588.    Sells  possessions 

Hates  of  life,  note,  588.      Severe   life.  M0,      Attacked   hy  demons.  580.      (iocs  to  till-  wil- 

aeroess,  68L     Pursued  by  the  multitudes,  SSL    Surrounded  i>v  many  monks. 
Ire  of  martyrdom,  582.    Qoes  to  Alexandria  during  Maxltnin's  persecution, 
Before  the  jud  Returns  to  the  <\<  »es  to  the  inner  desei 

Vision  of  demons,  592.  Miraculous  power  of,  58*  Reported  an  Artan,  and  gees  to 
Alexandria,  583.  In  Alexandria  against  Artans,684  If  any  eonrerts,  584,  The  "man 
of  God,"  584.  Letters  from  Constantino,  Const  annus.  Constans,  to,  505.  Pliysloian  of 
8jn  pt,  586.  Death,  588.  His  beautiful  appearaose,  BBS,  Gives  sheepskin  to  s.  Atbas> 
asms,  586.  Pastern  to  the  decaying  Roman  world,  597.  intense  simplicity  of,  '■>'■>'. 
Living -Sum.  sriod  otitis  life,  note,  886.    Last  srill  of,  note,  598.    Sank  self, 

599.  The  Physician,  600.     Love  of  Christ  sustained  him,  600.    Followers  oppose  Ariaas, 

note,  600.    Hated  Sy  dot s,  601.    Chnsl  his  stay,  602    Mutual  love  of  8.  Athanasius 

and,  t.114.     Link  between  S.  Anthonv  ami  S.  Athanasius,  605,  611.      The  great  wrestler, 
612.    Beeret  of  his  sway,  612.    Bis  life  a  "8umma  Tlieologlca,"  612     Burut  into  man 
a  love  of  Christ,  611     Union  with  s.  Thomas,  615.     Manifests  Christ  hv  examples,! 
619.    Influence  on  s.  Basil,  618.    More  solitary   than  s.  Basil,  637.    Never  fell,  - 
Bistorr  helps  to  oon vert  8.  August!  Left  the  wocid  young,  708, 787.    Con- 

U  d  with  Beraelltus,  778,  Bfr.    Type  of  reelass 932 

Anthnsa,  mother  of  8  Chrysostom 669 

Antioch,  671,  678.     Faith  appoars  at,  76.    Church  (bonded  at,  688,  806,  607,  817. 
s.  .lei ■  at.  847.    Returned  to,  680.    s.  Chrysostom  of  School  of,  658.    "  Queeu  of  the 

S,  Chrysostom  horn  at,  »i.">!t.      Difference  from  school  of  Alexandria,  note, 

659.    s.  Cbrysostoiu  at,  888,     Praai  Ariaus,  s.  Chrysosl preaches 

MaUnst,668,    Nnmberof  hisdisoom  Martyr  Maidens  of,  8.  Amoroso  en, 

578.    luflnenee  on  s.  Thomas  of,  788.    s.  Thomas's  treatise  to  ■  oaatot  of,  870,  and  ssa. 

Antiochus  Kpipham-s,  gift  to  Athens,  note Ifl 

Antisthenes,  contrasted  with   8.  Jerome,  776.     The  "  dog,"  777.      Disciple   of 

Socrates 782 

Antoninus,  8.,  the  Dominican,  testimony  of,  to  power  of  S.  Thomas,  466,  .">-l      Ami 

B.Thomas 187 

Antonins  ,note 

Aphrodi.-ius  corrupts  Aristotle 

Apiou  of  Oasis 24 

ApoUinaris  set  to  rhyme  his  doctrine.- 810 

"  Apologio  for  the  Poor  "of  8.  Bonarentore  <-i 

Apollinarists  at  <  lonstantinople,  641.    Council  called  by  8   Ambrose  against 681 

Apoiio,  raided  rather  of  Plato ' 

Apostles,  introduced  Moim-tici-m,  note,  618,     Their   faith    extinct    at    the  time  of 

the  Passion  of  Christ,  248.     Taught 

Apolejns 

Ao.ua  viva,  F.  Claude,  general  of  Jesuits,  his  approval  of  8.  Thomas 810 

AqnUeia,  8.  Jerome  goes  to 646, 

Aquino,  its  site 

AqnlnOS,  The,  side  with   Pope  against  Kmpeior 908 

Arabian  teaching  In  Kurope— its  baneful  effects,  200.    In  Ireland,  284.    At  Oxford, 

22 1  ,  note 284 
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Arabians  and  Christian*,  simiHtnde  between 

Arabs mel  In  "Qnestiones  Dispntatas,"  861  ;  n<>i«>,  868,  868;  oot  i>i<l 

not  bold  unity  of  in  I  riled 

Arabs  gained  knowledge  of  medicine  from  the  Nestorian  school  of  Nlsehapnr  . , 

Arcadins,  8.  Chrysoatom  before,  note,  6k  

Architrcraina,  work  of  i>e  HantcYllle.  note 1 7 1 

Arebiteotnre  developed  at  the  same  nine  as  the  soienee  of  the  Middle  Ages,  note 

189.    Inefficiency  of  modern)  note 

Archytaa  and  Plato,  7-^7  ;  note 788 

Ardenolf  of  Aqoino  11 14,  6,       t 

Ardent,  Kalpb,  a  preacher 

Areopagus,  829.    Aria  to  tie  accused  before  the 

ArianisminS  Ambrose's  da>  Ambrose  strivi  rve  Emperor  Gra- 
tian  from  it  by  writing  books  on  Faith  and  Trinitj .  679  ;  note,  Bish- 
ops of,  deposed  bj  B.  Ambrose 

Ariana  claim  8.  Anthony  aa  of  their  party,  698,  coo.  Date  of,  600.  Opposed  by  R>1- 
lowersofS   Anthony.  note,  800.    Pride  of,  note(  602.    Destroyed  Ittiristianity, 

Crnelty  of,  at  Constantinople,  641;  note,  641.    S.  Angnatine  agai 
7oi.     in  Spain 7K» 

A  riai  ran  Theologns  at 

Ariobarsanes,  j-rit't  of,  to  Athens,  note 

Aristarohns  of  Samothrace -'» 

AristJppne  contrasted  with  8  i  Nasianzen,  77").    Date  of  note, 774.    i>e- 

banohed,  776.    Disciple  of  Socrates 783,    790 

Aristo,  other  of  Plato,  788.     Master  of  Plato 784 

Aristooles,  same  as  Plato.     Vide  Plato. 

Aristotle,  contrasted  with  8.  Thomas,  18,  it.    Study  of.  14.    christianized,  68. 

KtVect  i>l'  his  dialectics,  77.     School  of.  1 17.     Principle  of  analysis,   11!!.     Kiiciny  of  t he 
Fathers,    LIS,     Translated     into     Arabic,    ISL     Attention    given    to.    IAS.     Aver? 
lo\c    of,     L00,     Rationalistic    inttnencc    on    .lews.    Hi:i.     (ircat    authority    in    sehoola, 

181.    one  of  the  text  i.ooks  ot  ihc  schools,  lai.    QrmduaUy  Introduced  into  seha 

187.    Apbrodisius  corrupt*.   220.    His  hooks  on  natural  philosophy  forbidden, 

lii^  metaphysics  forbidden,  222;   note,  224.    First   used  in  theology  by  Bales,  note, 

(ircat     use    made    of,     hv    S.   .Thomas,    note.    280.    211.     Theory  on   the    cteruitv 
he   world,  284.     View  on  the  union  of  sonl  and  body,  300,  *01,  403,  41  I 
Difficulty  of  at  once  realising,  513.    Greater  than  Alexander,  516,    At  the  Lyceum, 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  cm,  not.  S.  Thomas  on.  563,  82ft    8.  Thomas  S  com- 

mentary  on,  note,  565,    Pattern  thinker,  570.    Influence,  note,  370.    System  of,  gs 
B.  Thomas  a  great   advantage,  note,  726.    Representative  of  Greek  phtlosophy, 
Doctrine  ol  Less  Christian  than  Plato,  note,  798;  note,  798.    Disciple  of 

Plato,    801.     Youth.    801.     Appearance,    BSL     Contrast    witli    Plato.    SOL     Pride    and 

immorality,  801.    His  alleged  rices,  81.    other  points  of  character. 

Style,  802.    Antithesis  of  Plato,  803.    Difference  of  worku  rrem  those  of  Plato,  note. 

Birth,  803.    At  At  lecomes  Plato's  disciple,  804.    Visits  Hernial 

■  to  Mitylene,  804.    Marriage  with  Pythias,  804.    At  Macedon,  tutor  to  Alexander 

the  Great,  80S.    Return  to  Athens,  805.    High  Idea  of  education,  note.  805.    Teaches 

at  the  Lyceum,  80S.    Pled  to  Chalets,  806.    Aecused,  aud  sentence  of  deatli  against,  at 

Ath(  ith   ot,  806.     Energy  of,  note.  w*i.     Peeling  Of  aversion  to  Aristotle, 

Scholastic,  80&     Some  points  of  contrast  with  Plato,  note,  iinii;   note.  >:n7  :   note. 

Hirr.    Difference  from  Plato,  807,  808.    Derives  knowledge  from  m  ivea 

natural  sc  Summary  of  teaching  of.  note,  una.    in  matters  of  religion 

below  Plato.  BOB.     Philosophv  of,  boon  to  Church.  808,     Teaching   of,  BOS.     Tcachinj; 

on  the  .sonl.  hid.  1,11 ;  uote,  810.    Comparison  with  s.  Thomas,  mi.    Advantage  • 

Tin. mas  0    I  View  of.  on  Plato's  teaching  on  ideas,  note.  815,  816,  BI&     Phi- 

losophy of  S.Thomas  better  than  that  of,  817.     On  eternal  gods  of   Plato,  note,  818. 
Reverence  in  schools  •  iv  harmonised  to  Church  teaching,  821.    Tam- 

pered with,  821.    s.  Thomas'  studr  of,  at  8.  Giovanni,  891.    Bad  versions  of,  823,    s. 

Thomas  on  metaphysil  Bgth  Of  8.  Thomas's  works  on.  BS4,     s.  Thomas  on 

••  l>e  Interpretation.- or  Perihermci:  '  .ject   Of.    note,  894.     S.  Thomas  sup- 

jmm  ;  -terior  Anah  Object   of,  in  writing  "Posterior  Aaa- 

l\te  demonstration,   825-828.      Relation   of    book   of,    on    motion,    note. 

Commentary  of  8.  Thomas  on   -  He  PhystOO  Auditu,"  828,  83ft     On   "  I1 
Mm  Other  treatises,    "De  Generations  el  Corruptioi  eoro- 

logia."  833.    "  De  Anima"  of,833;  note,  833.    On  "  Intellect  and  8en*  ded 

Various  tr<  pounded   bv  s.  Tho 

16.     Klines    of  Aristotle.    S.  Thomas   on,    840. 
Btl  I    with    lections  of   8.   Thomas.  irate    suh- 

S    Thomas's  high  esteem  for.  seen  ill  "  He  I'llitate  Intellect 

t  hold  unity  of  intellect,  874.    On  passive  intellect 

grasp  of.    note.   :::...  ;;.     Mettenleiter  on  works  of,   note.  888,  889,  892.     Introduced 

Organon  of 

Aristophanes'  contempt  of  Gr  

Arias,  608.    Difference  of  character  from  S.  Athanasins;  his  ambltloi 

appearance  and  character,  BOO.     Set  his  doctrine  to  song,  610.     Errors  of. ...     687 
606 

Armenians,  8,  Thomas  against 

Arnoblns.ni  568 

Arnold  ofl.  105 

Anion!  d'HnmbUerea l-^l 

Arnnlfor  Viterbo 

A vmi If.  Bishop  of  I.isieti\ Ill 

Arnnli.  a  disciple  of  Ilngh  ... 

Arrni.nl.  Peter  de,  548;  note 

Articles  of  Faith,  - 
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Artists,  the,  of  Paris 209 

Asella,  sister  of  Marcella 650 

Asharites,  the 159 

Asia,  in  Rome,  580.     Corruption  of,  581.    Mysticism  of,  at  Athens 628,  669 

Asia  Anterior,  richness  of,  note 617 

Asia  Minor,  572,  577.    Debased  state  of,  580.    Temples  of  gods  in,  note 617 

Aspasia 774,  781,  790 

Assumption  of  our  Lady,  treated  by  S   Thomas .524 

Astion,  S.,  note    : 569 

Astronomy,  limited  knowledge  of,  153.    Grecian  science  introduced 154 

Atarnens,  Hermias,  tyrant  of. 804 

Athanasins,  8.,  note,  568,569;  note,  571.  Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing.  518,  514, 
533.  Strong,  both  iu  intellect  and  will.  516;  note.  517;  note.  618,  Made  doctor, 
note,  533.  Appeals  to  Pope  Julius,  note.  574.  Writes  lift  of  S.  Anthony,  note,  589. 
Testimony  to  S.  Anthony*  desire  of  martyrdom,  683,     Bequests   S.  Anthony  to  go  to 

Alexandria  against  Arians,  593,  595,  598.  First  great  Fattier,  698.  Against  Constaa- 
tius,  note,  598,  6(xi.    Birth,  601.    Adopted  to  Biahop  of  Alexandria,  601.    Character  off, 

601.  Dates  of  his  eareer,  601.  Hated  by  demon*,  ML  Christ  his  principle.  60S,  603, 
Mutual  love  of  8.  Anthony  and,  604.  Liiik  between,  631  hives  of  desert  Fathers.  605. 
At  Rome,  605.  His  high  position.  606.  His  great  DOSS,  806.  <  i  1 1*1  mhi  speaks  well  of, 
note,  606.  His  enemies.  607.  At  NicaM»,608.  Triumphs,  6iM.  Triumph  ai  Alexandria, 
609.  Ditl'erenee  of  character  from  Amis.  808.  810.  'Oratio  contra  QentCS,"  till). 
Influence  ot  Alexandrian  school  upon.  note.  610.  Love  of  Christ,  till.  "Oratio  de 
Incarnatioue  Verhi,"  till.  Fixed  consiibstautialit  v.  till.  Chief  works  of,  note,  til  1. 
Introduced  S.  Anthony  at  Koine.  614.  .Manifests  Christ  h\  pi  act  ice.  tilt.  615.  Political 
flnesse,  619.  Intiuenee  of  &  Basil  on.  619.621.  S.  Basil  writes  to,  63)1.  heft  tradition 
at  Treves,  646,  669.  Iron  will  of.  656.  Difference  from  Angelical,  a  human  taint,  668. 
Never  fell,  689,  698.  Ever  in  battle.  70S,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  iu  dogma,  788,  731. 
Contrasted  with  Parmeuides,  775,  862,888,892.  Creed  of, 908.  Triumph  at  Alexan- 
dria, 925,  927.     Type  of  BtatSSSSBSJ 932 

Athenams  on  Rome 579 

Athenians,  lore  of  contention 780 

Athens,  578,  584,  6b;.  8J0      -    Ba  -il  ;i!.-.-2.    The  great  school  of  Baity  ages,  8J8J, 

its  site  and  culture.  627.  Moral  degradation  of  people,  note,  627.  The  town,  its  mis- 
erable and  dirt;  Educating  power.  888.  Flow  of  foreigners  to  its 
schools,  888.  Mmiiiieeiiee  ot  foreigners  U>,  note, 886.  Its  gnat  men.  888.  its  plan 
and  buildings,  62<t.  Students  nolsr,  630.  Freshmen,  how  treated  at,  note,  630.  8.8. 
Gregory  and  Basil  at.  631.  Love  of  beautiful  at,  639.  s.  Basil  tires  of,  634.  S.  (ircg- 
ory  stops  at,  635.     Persecutions  for  religion  at,  774.     Intiuenee  ot  Soeratisat 782 

Attains  of  I'ergamus,  note 

Attica 8S7 

Attiliaand  8.  Leo,  51 1.  "Auditu  Physlco.  De,"  of  Aristotle,  828.    "Anotoritaa,"  the,    739 

Augustine,  8.,  difficidtv  of  at   once  realizing  his  Straggle  with  grace,  •"'!!;  DOte, 

513.       Dei  .did  defence  against   the  .lanseuists.  Kill.       Ilitllieliee  of  Plato  on, 

note,  538,  532.  533.     Made   dOOtor,    note.   633,     College  ot   Salamanca  obliged    its  imiii- 

bers  to  defend.  848,    tosmopotytan,  note,  688,  569.    Theological  model.  WO.  671,  ■ 
note,  680,    Amis.  Jerome,  668.    Contemporary  with  B.  Chrysostora.  688.    Praia 

Ambroses  I k  on  Virginity,  878,    Conversion  by  8.  Ambrose.  685.    At  home:  be- 

comes  PrOfeSSOt  of  Kin-lorn-   at    Milan.  886.      Kirth     888.      Parents,  686.      A  Manieh.i  an, 
687.     Conversion  and  mothei's  Joj   thereat;    baptised,  687.     Sets   out    for    Africa.  I 
Mis  hist oi  \   and  passionate  nature,  689,680.     Boj  hood,  890,     Sent  tO Carthage  to  study 

rhetoric,  691.    Fell  smong  the  Bym  niehman,  891.    Taught 

at  Thagaste  and  Cartilage,  692.    Influeuoe  of  Christ  upon  his  conversion  698,    Ti 
after  wisdom  even  m  evil  course,  683.    Lore  of  Christ's  uame.68t     Leaves  Maui- 
enemas.  886.    Goes  to  Borne,  696.    .Milan,  ti:.;..    study  of  Platoulsts,  886,    Ami. of  s. 

Paul,  696.     Wavering,  688.     Intiuenee   of  S.   Antbo  Final  nm\  ei  slim   by 

story  of  Pontitianns  and  rielou,  687.    Likeness  of  mind  to  that  of  s.  Thomas. 
Adopts  Monastic! sm,  886,    Baptised  by  s.  Ambrose  ami  gees  t"  Borne,  698.    struck  by 
atonasticism  at  Rome,  698.    sails  for  Carthage  ami  Tl  biresta  himself 

of  his  property.  I  Hippo  and  ordained  priest,  708.  Monastery  ami  rule  for 
men.  701.  I'reaeh.s,  700.  Dispute  with  PortunatUS;  writes  works,  etc..  70L  Made 
Bishop  of  Hippo  by  Bishop  Valerius.  781.     Makes  his  palace  a  n SSteiy,  7ol.     Chief 

works,  note.  701 :  note,  708;  note, 703.  Principle  of  monastic  life  expressed  by,  188. 
Words  carred on  his  table  against  detraction,  703.  Portrait  of,  703.  During  Vandal 
invasion,  7ot.  Death, 786,  Bver  in  battle,  785.  chief  dates  of  his  career,  note,  708. 
Greatest  eontroreralalisl  Father,  786.    ''DeCtrltate  Dei,"  s  6nmma  Theologies,  76% 

Other  WOrkS Of,  707.  Numbers  of  his  letters  extant,  note.  727.  In  S.  Thomas,  728  ; 
note,  729.  Kepreseiitati\e  Father.  729.  "  Suinnia  Theologica  "  rests  on.  799.  liar- 
mouv  of  S.  Thomas  with,  72!),  731,  732,  733,  741.     S.  Thomas  eompaied    with,  note,  771, 

777.    861,    888,    688,    688,    681     Gathered    together    learning,    H93.  907,  783,  984,  188. 
Transcribed,  lo.     The  work  of,  75,  142.     His  ••  De  QnsftSl  lonibus,"   186.     Possible  OS 
Of  the  introduction  of  logic  to  schools.  UHi.     Asa   preacher,  839.     Deliiiition  of  thesj- 

agji  274.    No  punishment  without  guilt,  2117.    Opposed  to  the  (smumm  tbrorj ,  2:<i. 
How  the  dead  are  helped.  324.    On  the  Lord'a  prayer,  327.    The  Blessed  Virgin  stult 
988, 83L    Judges  may  lawfully  put  to   death.  3:14.    Suicide  unlawful.  33*    Against 

anger,  335.  On  theft.  336.  (iod  alone  tills  the  heart.  338.  The  Charitable  man  not 
covetous  .33!).  Deliiiition  of  religion,  :ni ,  37  I.  Taught,  376.  our  pride,  361,  388,383. 
His  "Labor  of  Monks"  388,  3.02.  401.  Sorrow  at  delay  of  conversion,  401,  102.403. 
What  religion  is.  il  1.  Bishopries  not  toheeoTeted,417j  note,  417.   Principle  of  "  Fmi 

el  I  li."    note 430 

August  in*!,  s.,  apostle  of  England;  <  in  let.  principle  of,  converted  England BM 

Augn sti nia  11-  at  Pari-,  ;;.'i7.    Approve  8.  Thomas 645 

Anreliaa,  death  of,  1 1  < »t t^ 

A  ni-el  ins I.'.t 

Aarelios,  .Marcus I:; .;,     Ill 

Austria,  Duke  1  d.  made  prisoner:  beheaded 

Author-  of  scholastic  period,  uote 
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Authority,  the  stand-point  ot'S.  Thomas 

Automaton  of  Alberlus  Bfagnoi 71 

AntperJ 9 

Anxanon,  8 

Auxerre,  Hugh  of 101 

AUXOntlus,  Ariau,  Bishop  Of  Milan,  dies <)7"),    681 

Avempace,  L66,  695.  Birth,  168.  Works,  158;  note,  874.  Held  the  passive  intel- 
lect ami  Imagination  to  be  Identical;  8.  Thomas  against,  note 877 

Avendeath,  .John 154 

Avenzoar  160 

Averroea,  38, 158  Translated,  r>~>.  Early  studies,  169.  Derivation  of  the  name, 
note,  169,  160.    His  character.  160.    Philosophic  teaching  edrerss  to  Catholic  truth, 

161.     Beld     philosophy    more    true    than    religion,    161     Teaching    on    the    Trinity, 

Itt,  Biernity  of  matter,  163.  The  heavens.  163.  Knowledge  of  God,  169,  .Man.  n;:.. 
Knowledge  of  men,  168,  Master  or  Ifatmonides,  169.  Bla  influence,  note,  834,  Prob- 
aiilv  oeed  i>\  Hale*  in  tin-  oompositlou  of  his  " Sumnu,"  note,  364, 384.  Taught  at 
Paris.  467,  618,  B18,  819.    Doctrine  of  oneness  <>r  Intellect  and  sense,  833,  948.    Met  by 

: 'nomas,  note,  863.  8,  Thomas  against,  87-1.  875,  Doctrine  of  unity  of  intellect 
oveis.t.  B76.  Arguments  of  8.  Tli ;:s  against,  876,  B79,  898.  Theory  of  creation  de- 
molished by  8.  I'lioinas,  903.    Lecture*  of  s.  Thomas  against 914 

Avioebron,  "  Pons  Vitas,"  164,  166.  A  Jew,  168.  Same  as  ibn-Qablrol,  168;  note, 
159.  Doctrine1  Of,  refuted  by  8.  Thomas,  256.  8.  Thomas  against, 878.  Mate- 
rialism, the  great  error  of,  note,  874.    Held  body  and  spirit  one  matter,  note,    875 

Avioenna,  took  up  Aristotle's  views,  162,  i">.;,  i">.">.    Birth,  166.    studies,  157.    The 

prince  of  physicians.  157.  Death,  157.  Teaching,  167.  [nflnenec  of,  158.  His  influ- 
ence on  Franciscans.  331    Pantheism  of,  refuted  by  8.  Thomas.  356.    Used  by  Hales 

in  the  composition  of  his  "  Bum  ma,"  note.  334,  284.  Sternal  world  of,  disposed  of  by 
S.  Thomas,  B19,  830,  835,  8.  Thomas  Sge'nft.  873,  874;  note,  874.  Combat  ted  by  S. 
Thomas  on  origin  of  things,  note,  ii7ti ;   note 877 

Axiothea 790 

Aziluth 168 

I?  miyi.as,  S.,  martyred  at  Antioch,  660.    Life  of,  by  S.  Chrvsostom 665 

Babylon '■ 577,    584 

Bacon 4M 

Bacon,  Soger 8M 

Bacohus,  Bleusinian  mysteries  in  worship  of,  note 774 

Bachelor,  work,  of  a 666 

Bacon,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  518,  519.  Character  of  his  mind,  his  idols, 
note,  519, 670.    Saw  value  of  facts,  808.    On  Aristotle,  note,  808.    Very  severe 

with  Plato,  note,  808.    Precept  of. 812 

Bactrians 584 

Bagdad,  the  "City  of  Peace,"  the  new  capital  of  the  Moslems 150 

Baidhawi,  Commentary  on  the  Koran 

Bains,  condemned 688, 

Balaoins,  fate  foretold  by  S.  Anthony 

Hald.nl 760 

linle,  influence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of. 

Balkh 150 

BaUano,  Baron  of  6 

Baptism  treated  by  S.  Thomas  in  his  Commentary  on  "Sentences,"  808.  ofchil- 
dren  by  8,  Athanasins,  600.  That  baptism  valid,  note,  601.  Difference 
between  John  the  Baptist's  and  Christ's,  8.  Thomas  on 758 

P.ar-anina  and  8.  Jerome 651 

Barbarossa,  Frederick.  I,  his  fall 21,     32 

Bareille,  Ins  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  507.    On  the  **  Catena  "  of  S.  Thomas, 

note    740 

Barlaam,  8.,  note,  870.     Marty  red  ;it  Ant  inch 660 

Baronius,  testimony  to  influence  of  8.  Thomas  at  Trent,  538.    And  S.  Thomas,  551,    »;u 
Bartholomew  of  Kiescia t   484 

Bartholomew  of  Braganxa *  901 

Bartholomew  de  las  Casas.  ■  Dominican 53 

Basil,  s.,  h  a  pica.  her.  289.  Taught,  876,  188.  Difficulty  ofatonce  realising, 518. 
Lore  of  solitude,  note,  616.    Made  doctor,  note.  :>:r.{.    At    Plorenee,  535;    note 

not.-.  871,075,888,     Severe  on  S.  Dionysins,  note.  598,  600.     Disorders  of  Christians  in 

bis  day,  aote,  616  Parents  of,  tiin.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  618.  His  character, 
619 j  note.  tipt.    His  sufferings,  note,  619.    Short  Ufe  and  weak  health,  619.    8.  Gregory 

in/ens  praise  of.  note.  819.     Kerytus.  830,     Intluence  of  Alexandrian  School  on, 
831.    Perfect  training,  633,    studies  at  CtBsarea,  etc.,  633.    Studies  at  Constanti- 
nople. 633.     Studies  at  Athena  :lv  acquaintance  with  s    '  in- 
Ben,t35.    Tanght   by  Hlmerius,  note,  630.    At   Athens,  63L    Friendship  with  s.  <• 
gory  Na/.ian/.eii.  633,633.    Low  ot  Christ,  note.  633, 633.    Tires  of  Athens,  836,    units 
Bast,  prineipal  dates  of,  note,  635.    Influence  of  solitaries  on, 
<»n    return    from    Athens.    Pianins.  the    bishop,  tM  hi 

monastery  In  Poutns.  836,    itis  life  there.  636.    Ores)  mouastio  legislator  of  the  B 

Before  Modestus,  636,  637.    Tends  sick,  637.     His  appearance,  637.    other  works 

Qrief  caused  by  death,  63ft    His  writings,  6  ihop 

ot  Csssarea.  640.    s.  Jerome  becomes  acquainted  with, 647.    iron  wi  .Vr- 

ence  from  Anuelieal.  human  saint.  I  imbrose  forms  himself  on.  h>'.    Never 

fall,  689.    Brer  in  battle,  484.    Left   world  vers  dumber  of  letti 

lomas  took  him  in  dogma.  739,  ~M,  731,  747.    Contrasted  with 

Kmpcdoeles,  775,  862,  886,  928,  930.     Champion  of  M-  ..     932 
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Basil,  friend  of  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    Influence  over  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    Leaves 

the  world,  662.     .Made  bishop 062 

Basilisk,  S.,  martyr  under  Maximal,  671.     S.  Chrysostom  stops  at  oratory  of 671 

Bassianus,  bishop  ofBodi 682 

Beautiful,  love  of,  at  Athens 633 

Beauvais,  Vincent  of 17i> 

Bee U 

Beohai 158 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  at  Paris 198 

Bede,  8.,  532.     Commentary  of 739,  890 

Bede,  Venerable,  15,  76,  153.    As  a  preacher 23lJ,  325,  3!>8 

Begging,  when  unlawful 3110 

Beghards,  158.     Their  tenets,  note 458 

Behemoth,  S.  Thomas  on 761 

Belcastro 1 

Beliu,  John 356 

Bellarniine  aud  S.  Thomas 551 

Ben,  Esra 183 

Benedict,  S.,  founds  Monte  Casaino,  5.  Piral  disciples,  9.  One  of  his  objects  the 
education  of  youth,  IS,  Beoeption  of  children,  18.  Thorn-buah  turned  to  rosea  bj  B> 
Francis,  note,  IS.  Civiliaer  or  Northmen,  38.  Prepares  8.  Philip,  noto,  40.  Pounder 
oi  inmiasticistn,  1  •.»<!.  His  system,  13L  Gave  himself  as  a  child  t»  religion,  366,  491, 
405,   438.      Love    Of  solitude,    note,    516,       8.    Tliomas    dies    at    a    monastery    of.    &58. 

Repetition  of  s.  Anthony.  .">;4.  Bit.    Likeness  to  8.  Anthony,  088.    Love  of  Christ  la 

Rule  Of  813.     Inlhieiicc  ITT  B—torn  inouasticisin  on,  note,  id.'-.     Left  the  world  young, 

709.  Influence  of  life  of,  on  s.  Oregon  t  lie  (in  at  ,711.  s.  Gregory  true  to  spirit  of, 
719.  World  dried  up  in  his  Bight,  7i:».  Traces  of  Kale  of.  frequently  recur  In  writings 
of  8.  Gregory,  note,  1JL    Bplritol  Christ  came  to  B.  Thomaa  through,  787.    in  s. 

Thomas,  738.     Connection  of  B.  'l'liomas  with,  ML     N.  TkOBM  dies  with 943 

Benedict  Latere,  8.,  note 

Benedict  i,  Pope,  make*  B.  Gregory  hae-€rraal  deaoaa  <>f  Home,  715.    sends  him 

to  Constantinople 715 

Benedict  111 864 

Benediot  XI.  testimony  t->  8.  Tl m.>    581 

Benedict  XII,  note 518 

Benedict  Mil  and  8.  Thomaa,  186.  Brief  to  Dominicans  in  favour  of  8.  Augus- 
tine and  >  Thomas     

Benedict  XIV,  689.      \nd  Trent,   note,  .v;7.     Mosl    voluminous   writer  anion-  the 

Popes 781 

Hen  ci  li  (tines,  wide  Spread  Of,  note.  .">:;.     At  Paris 1H7 

Beoediotine  spirit,  largeneas  of,  781.    Monks  ever  loved  literature,  714.    Owed 

niucii  of  their  Infiuenoe  to  8.  ( tregory  the  Great,  71 1  Peace,  bonignitj  and 
simplicity,  speoial  notes  of,  note,  W6.    Benignity  Introduced  into  the  schools 

bj  B.  Thomaa,  179,  606     Konki  and  8.  Thomas Ml 

Benevontnm,  battle  of 916 

Berengariue,  contest  with  Laufrano 77,  83,     :n 

Berenger,  Peter.    See  Berengarioe. 

Borinh,  note  ...  ! 808 

Bernard,  8,1, 16.  •-'."»,  69,  98:     Hk  teetimony  to  laxity  of  clergy,  87.  ptioa 

Of   Ahelard.  14,  83,     OaOSe  ot    the  eondemiiation  OI  Ahelard  and   (iillicrt  ill-  la  i'mn ■<•, 

94.    His  appreciation  of  William  of  B.  Thierry,  'M.  37.    Character.  88.    Kirat  relations 

with  AlM-lard,  88.     Attack   on  Ahelanl,  88.      Letter  to  the   eai.lnials.  100-10L      lleais  of 

a council  on qoaatiou  of  Ai.eiaid.lH4.    shrink*  from  appeariug,  108.    At   Bene,  104. 

Impeachment  of  A'Oelard,  KKi.     Ahelard   reconciled  to,  lo7.     Bend*   Peter    Lombard  to 

.s.  viet  m's.  112.  Hia  horror  ol  Ahelard  not  the  effect  of  paction,  .'li.  Com  (.and  with 
s.  Anseim.    188,    Pouuder  61   the  monastic  method  of  theology,  129.    Hie  anlrit;  139, 

'1'he    m\stlc    hie.  fill,      (fll    sketch   ol    the    Synthetic    school    i.l    ibootogy,    131.      As   a 

preacher,  Mo.    Preached  his  ernaadc  m  French,  840,848,381.    .Made  doctor,  note,    533 

Bernardi,  William  of  Gaillac,  translated  some  of  S.  Thomas's  works  into  Qreek, 

note 

Bert  a ri us,  S 9 

Ke-arion,  Cardinal,  returns  to  unit >  at  Florence,  ;,:;:>.     And  S.  Thomas,  *m1.     Of 

Plato,  note 881 

Bethlehem  and  '    Minima  " 

Bible,  the 666 

"  Hil.lici,"  the 818 

Biography,  expede  principle  admissible  in,   note,  6)09.     Danger  of  being  carried 

away  by  hero  of.  510, 511.    principle  o(  note 419 

Bishops,  begin  to  be  chosen  from  proicssora,  note,  198.  Perfection  requisite  to, 
Of.     State  Of,  more  perfect  than  that  of  eeligions,  416      Offloe  Of,  not    to  he 

coveted,  117.     Their  great   perfection,  889.     All  men  not  called  to  be 

Blanehe,  Qneen,  gifts  to  8.  Victor's 111 

Bloia.  Peter  of 

Boethlns.  76,688,884,899,966.  spoke  of  unheraals,  78, 155, 187.  "De  Bebdoma- 
dibits,"  8,  Thomas  Wrote  8  comment  on 

Bohemia  converted,  note 

Bologna,  16.    Unireraita  of,  attached  to  8.  Thomas,  :>v;     s.  Thomas  at.  557,671, 

inieii  a  convent  at,  678.     [neideul  to  8.  Thomaa  at  (obedience 

to  Procurator),  733-735.    8.  Thomaa  summoned  to,  900.     8.  Thomas  1  900. 

8.  Dominic  burled  at,  800.    Tranalat >i  8.  Dominto'a  relics  at,  90L    Throng  of  etn- 

deiitauand  lectures  of  8.  Thomas  at.  901.    appeAla  to  keep  8.  Thomas  al  Ita  k 

92;j.    DnlTenitj  closed,' 30,  24    Celebrated  lot  study  of  law,  187, 194    Model  fbfc  the 
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Vack. 
Universities-  of  Italy  : l 1 1 < I  Spain,  -'»".     Nnnilxr  of  stndi-ntH,    20il.     Dominican    Hihool 

founded  at .' 234 

Bonaventure,  9  ,  made  General  of  the  Francis  sans,  158.    1  >ihlcuUies  attending  bis 

etscc  ,464.    His  efforts  In  favor  of  John  of  I'unna.  i.'i.    Friendship  with  ft  Thomaa, 

FiiMM  it i-  Hi'  ,s.  Louis,  481.    People  ol  Paris  deske  bU  appearauoe  in  the  acbooJe, 

48ft    llis  life,  tends  lepers,  I :    note,  MO.    Holy  rivalry  with  ft  TbooMa,  668.    His 

detonaion,  803.    Diaciple  of  Koelielle  and  Hales,  903.    His  appearaui  His 

thesis  at  defenaion  unknown  504.    Made  doctor,  BOS,    Whether  he  took  doctor's  cap 
wiih  s.  Thomas  doubtful,  uot<  I  In  Intellect,  M8,  S3*,  539.    Declared  doctor 

by  Church,  533,  571.  Asked  i>\  Drban  iv  to  write  office  of  Corpus  Chriati.  880. 
:  roya  it  when  he  seea  8.  Thomas's,  hho,  888,  801,  >W2,  913.  Bronchi  ap  at  tin-  Praa- 
eiaeaa  school  of  Paris,  U8.  John  of  Rochclle  hia  master  al  Paris,  931.  Preached  in 
Preach,  MO.  ft  Thomas's  friendship  for,  317.  His  history  ami  writings,  note,  317. 
Lectures  under  John  of  Bochelle,  31&  Contrasted  with  ft  Thomas.  318  I 
Thomas  to,  31ft    Died  the  saim-  year  as  ft  Thomas,  319,  343.    Called  to  AnagnJ  against 

ft  Amour's  part.  I ..  -\amli-r    1  V  commands  t  he  doctors  to  iect:i\e    him  at 

Paris;  363.    ui»'  Apologia  for  the.  Poor"  and  "Poverty  of  Christ" 421 

Boniface  VIII,  difflonltj  oi  at  once  realizing,  518.    Practical  gifts  of,  515.    Makes 

doctor-,  note,  688.    Courage  of * 

Boniface,   s 14, 15, 

Bonocambio,  Jamas,  sent  to  England 909 

u bus,  refuted  by  8.  Ambrose 

Bonosna 

lion  us,  tin-  Solitary,  predicts  birth  of  8.  Thomaa  

Bonushomo.  the  Dominican.  818     One  or  the  commission  on  Dominican  studies. 

Book  of  stadias,  rei  ision  of  Jesuit Ms 

Books,  oarefnl  study  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Bordeaux,  S.  Thomas  approvod  by  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 

01  on  S.  Thomas's  Influence  at  Trent 538 

Brabant,  Duchess  of,  questions  concerning  Jews,  to  s.  Thomas 

Brahma 

ia,  Bartholomew  oi 

Brethren  of  the  Hospital,  (bunded 

Brethren  of  the  Sword,  (bunded 

Brothers  of  the  Holj  Cross  al  Paris 901 

Brothers  of  Mercy 

Broys,  Peter  ile :;."> 

i:>7 

Bncer,  sayings  on  8.  Thomas i">7 

Bulgaria  converted,  note 

is  Uallio  ile,  speech  at  Trent  on  S.  Thomaa 848, 

Burgos,  Paul  de,  Jew,  converted  bj  B.  Thomaa 

j  i in-  Great  and  the 

Burgundio  of  Pisa  translated  S.John  Damascene  and  other  Greek  Fathers  into 

Latin [88 

Borlej ,  Walter,  note 

.  :>n .    Description  of  8.  Peter's  by,  note 

CABBAU8T8,  a  sect  of  m\ -tic  Jews,  167.    Their  doctrine  a  sort  of  Gnosticism. 

Emanation 108 

.  typical  oommauder 

.  said  to  have  dictated  to  many  scribes  at  the  same  time.  

of  lleisterbach  (09, 

eu,  671,  010,  017, 090.    Origen  opens  school  19.    Ensoius 

made  Li-hop  ol  -..Jerome  at,  087.     Mifl'ering  of 

■  iin,  and  hi-  fever  al 

mis,  brother  oi'S.  Gregory  Theologus,  death  of 
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nomas :>."d 

Caliphs,  the.  their  displays 

mo-  defends  Maimonidea 

Camaldolese  founded 

ridge,  Uorarium  of  one  of  its  colleges,  note,  -20:,.    Number  of  -indent- 

CamUlua,  family  of 

tdola  Gerfandi,"  the 

-    i  iomafl  on,  mas  on  method  adopted  in, 

Exposition  of  8.  Thomaa  on,  note,  788.    Warmth  ol 

704.    Exposition  of,  bj  3.  Thomas,  ba  sickness 940 

Hilar  approve  S.  Thomaa    046 

11 

Cantor  of  Antloch,  8  Thorns  

Canns,  Melchior,  and  M  loci  theolo  

Capella 

Cappa  89, 617.    Situation  Birth- 

place of  S.  Emme 

1 
anal 

565 
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Carmelites,  approve  S.  Thomas,  545.    Of  Touraine  and  S.  Thomas,  547.    Dis- 

calcecl,  of  Salamanca,  approve  S.  Thomas,  547.    Founded,  38.     At  Paris 197 

Carthage,  578.     Description  of,  GDI.    Students  at,  691.    S.  Augustine  taught  at,  898. 

S.  Augustine  sails  for 699,    704 

Carterins,  S.  Chrvsostom's  master  in  spiritual  life 664 

Carthusians,  founded,  38.    At  Paris,  197.    Their  college  founded  at  Paris,  200. 

Kule  of,  note 201 

Cases,  Bartholomew  de  las 53 

Casanati,  Cardinal,  approval  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  549.     Gave  his  library  to  the 

Dominicans  of  the  Minerva,  note 550 

Cassian,  538,  571;  note,  575.    Collations  of,  a  favorite  work  of  S.  Thomas,  178.    His 

life,  note 179 

Cassinese  driven  from  Naples  University 25 

Cassino,  Monte,  site  and  possessions  of,  4.  Attacked  by  Clavissignati,  7  8.  Seat  of 
learning,  9-10.  Privileges  of,  note,  192,  494.  8.  Thomas's  abilities  recognised 
at,  note.  602,  61!»,  7'27.     Abbot  of,  intercedes  for  Henry  of  Castile,  911.    The 

abbot  of 913,  926,    939 

Cassiodorns,  76.  Compiled  the  "Historia  Ecclesittstica  Tripartita,"  186.  Trans- 
late t  many  of  the  Creek  Fathers 188-187 

Castile,  Conncifof,  515.    llenrv  of 911 

Caator 731 

Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  drawn  up, 641.  542.  My  three  Dominicans,  542. 
A  new  edition  ordered  by  Gregory  XIII.  di  itena  Anna."  563.    Manlfi 

s.  Thomas's  knowledge  of  the  Fathers.  129,  T»  What  is  meant  by  Catena.  739.  His- 
tory <>f,  7:ti*.  Some  author*  need  in,  739.  Length  of,  739.  Method,  740.  Dedication 
of,  740.  BarelHeon,  note,  740.  Many  antaora  qnoted,  740 1  note.  740,  Quotations  in, 
741.745.  Specimen  froni  the,741.  Fidelity  of  quotation*,  note,  749.  fathers  clearly 
depleted,  747.    character  of  s.  Chxysostoss    breoglri  out   in,  747.    Fathers  .seem 

quoted  from  memory 749 

Categories  <»f  Aristotle,  text-book  Of  dialectics,  187.     Developments  of 188 

Catharine,  S.  of  Sienna  la  Dominican) 68 

Catharine's,  S.,  (bonded  at  Paris 209 

Catliarites  :;."..  240,     UM 

Catherine)  8.,  picture  of  8.  Thomas  in  Church  of,  at  Pisa B47 

<  ;ii",  sentences  of 14 

"  Canals,  De,"  book  tan-lit  at  Paris 487 

Cavalcanti 23 

Cehes,  disciple  of  Socrates 782 

Ceccano,  Hannibal 988 

<  -cilia,  8.,  (aid  in  al  of,  sent  to  S.  Louis 91] 

Celano,  <  kmnt  of 6 

tine,  Pope 

Celestine  n.  a  disciple  of  Abelard !'<> 

<  elestinelll,  note  72 

'  and  Nasarins',  88  .  relioa  disooYered  by  S.  Ambrose 882 

<  lentory,  thirteenth,  greal  men  of.  note 186 

Century,  sixteenth,  -tale  of  Society  iii.  note.  .YJ1.     Fourth,  Pontiff!  explain  doctrine 

In.  658.    Thirteenth,  tending  to  8ynthe  ;     Aim  of  great  writers  in 

thirteenth  century,  note 

Cephissns 688 

Ceremonies,  benefit  of,  note 

Ceremonial,  gorgeous,  of  the  Middle  Ages 108 

Ce.sla.-  at  8.  Sabiua 108 

Chalcedon,  date  of  Council  of,  note coo 

Chalcls,  8.  Jerome  in  desert  of.  r.17,  648.    Aristotle  Mies  to so<; 

"  Chapters,  Three,"  question  of,  settled  .  the  Greal  781 

Charitv,  S.  John  of  [he  CroSS  on.  note,  494.  Treated  in  "Secunda  Secunda-," 
BOte, 919.  What  it  Is.  27s.  A  created  qualltl  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  878  Ii 
Increases  In  the  soul,  -JT'.*.    Precepts  of,  treated  by  8.  Thomas,  819.    Twofold 

{tract ice  of,  toward-;  man 418,      ill 

Charlemagne,  character  of,  7'">     Founded  palace  school  at  Paris 

Charles  Borromi  0,  8.,  and  Council  of  Trent,  note.  637.    And  catechism  ol  <  onncfl 

Of  Trent,  note,  648      Relation*  with  S.  Thomas,  651;  note 

Charles  Count  of  Provence  and  Anjou  810,  811,     984 

chart  res.  Godfrey  Of Kit 

Chartrenx,  College  of,  fonnded  at  Paris,  800.    Rules  of  its  library,  note i>oo 

Chastity,  Pythagoreans  practised,  787.    Instrument  of  perfection,  881.    Illustrated 

in  Christ   777 

Chateanbriand  and  8.  Thomas,  note 551 

Children,  manner  of  their  reception  to  the   monastery,  10.     Cnbapti/ed,  sntn-r  no 

}>ain  after  death.  688.  8el  aside  for  the  service  of  God,  898.  Age  requisite 
or  vows,  b':5.  \'o\vs  of,  made  under  age,  may  be  annulled  by  parents,  406. 
Influence  of  fables  on,  note 188 

Chi  vain  .decline  Of,  note 69 

Christ  Bis  moral  beauty,  note,  428.    identified  with  Christianity,  note,  434.    Dif- 
ference from  heathen  models,  note.   139.    Tie-   model,  138,    Borah   of  Christ  1 
model,  139.    Connection  with  Church,  note, 436.    Personal  love  or.  decreases  with 
rease  of  faith,  note,  i-u.    In  the  world,  583,    Stay  of  S.  Athanaslns  and  8.  Anthony, 
The  aonl  of  religions  life,  note,  603.    Introduced  inonastieism,  note.' 
of,  slnoJilar  to  steal  Christian  heroes  813  1    character  of  8.  Benedict's 

Bale,  819.    Lore  of,  in  8.  Augustine,  even  in   biseTlli  1  the 

QtSafS  lore  Of,  ami  uuaeeu  world,  710,711.     Principle  of,    traced,  788,     Tin-   bondof 
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anion  between  8.  Thomas  and  Fathers,  788,  787,  788.    Prineiple  of  In  s.  Thomas,  728. 
As  the  light,  745, 748.    in  the  Psalm  mi  In  peace,"  788,  788.    Benefits  of 

Hi*  Incarnation  to  philosophy  ,812 1  note,  813,    Principle 934 

Christendom,  disorders  of.  In  8.  Basil'*  days,  note (Ji7 

Christianity  of  Beauvais.  deprived  of  all  honors,  ■>i*'>,  856.    Sis  oath  t'>  protect  the 

If  endicants  al  Paris 364 

Christianity,  ite  Influence,  note,  .">7u.  Universality,  note  573.  Gibbon  on  •oread 
of,  note,  583.  Puritj  of,  lerriflod  Roman  Empire,  588;  note,  568.  Persecu- 
tion of,  583.  Widespread  of,  143,  I 13.  Seasons  of  spread  of,  note,  588.  Pro« 
greet  of,  564,585.    Principles  of,  travel  westward,  i;it.    Preserves,  balance, 

note 777 

Christiana,  primitive,  their  monastic  tone,  note,  oTi.    Belie  vert  first  called,  at 

Antiorii,  660.     Ami  Moslems,  similitude  between 155 

Chronology,  modern,  Berthanmier  on,  note 609 

Chryaoetom,  8.  .John,  8.  Tl tas's  love  of,  note,  66.    As  ■  preacher,  285.    Taoght, 

376,388,400,404.  Bishoprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417.  Difficulty  of  atones  realising 
the  toicc  of,  -rd:t.  Strong  both  in  intellect  and  will,  516;  note.  516,  :>!:.  Made  doetor, 
note,  533, 569,  571  ■.    On  "Priesthood,"   takes  s.  Gregory  Theologus  for 

model,  844,  653,  His  sway,  858.  Of  School  of  Antioch.  883.  Dtdjmus.  his  gn 
master. 658.  Born  al  Antioeh,688.  Parentage, 880.  Barly  character,  880.  Studies 
nnder  Libenins,  880.  Studies  philosophy  under  Andregantins,  661.  Habits  at  school, 
6*;i.  Friendships,  661.  Pleads  at  the  bar,  68L  Conversion,  681.  Lore  of  the  theatre, 
Receives  baptism  and  made  lector,  883.  Named  bishop,  683.  His  conduct  with. 
al,  863.  on  toe  "Priesthood;"  BBS.  Danger  front  magicians,  663.  Goes  into 
solitude,  •  -    in   spiritual    life,  884.    Method  of  overcoming  sleep,  t><>4. 

Begins   to   write,  884.    <»n    "(' punetion,"   664.    Other  writings,  664.    Mirai 

Does   further  Into  solitude,  688.    Injured   health,  <>*>'<>.    Returns  to  Anttoeh, 
665.     Ordained    deacon,   986.     Priest,    dove    desoeuds    <>n,    <i<i.r>.     iiis    preaching 
at  Anttoeh,  t>t>'»>.    His   many   diaeonrsea  at    Anttoeh,  <><>7.    His  masterji  • 
Raton]  gifts  tor  oratory,  867.    Knowledge  of  Scripture,  897.    BnVcts  of  nls  oratory, 
Applause  of  the  people,687.    .Made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  680.    Stoquenee 
of,  at  Constantinople,  668.    Texl  of  his  discourses,  not).    As  a  reformer,  689,    Bueuiies 
gained  exile  of.  670.    Recall,  670.    Bndoxia,  etc,  ti7ii.    Love  of  monastic  state,  d  i 
Ml    Again  exiled,  670.    His. journey,  670.    Pever,  etc.,  abused  by  mo 
671.    Harboured  by  Beleucis  671.    Arrival  at  Cucusus,  871.    Case  referred  to  Rome, 
671.    Pope  Innocent  takes  his  side,  671.    Pnrther  banishment  to  Pityus,  671.    vision 
<»ts.  Basflisk,  death,  673,  688,  688.    Brer  In  battle,  708.    Severity  <>f  bis  penances,  714, 
72t,  727.    Bnmber  of  his  letters  extant,  note.  727.    B.* Thomas  took  him  in  Scripture, 

738,731.  Epistles  of.  note.  734,741.  S.  Thomas's  treatment  of.  when  Wrong,  note, 
7-ti.    Special  note  of.  difflenll  to  seize,  747.     Brought  out  in  ••Catena  Aurea."  747-749. 

Diflbreaee  between  his  Homilies  and  BxPOSil  ions  of  S.  Thomas,  note.  760,  And  S. 
Thomas,  76H.     Contrasted   with    DtogettCS  of  Sinope,  777.  862,  886,  888,928.     Tvpe   of 

orator , 932 

Church,  riches  of  the,  74.  Twofold  danger  of  the,  In  the  ISth  century,  note,  337. 
Immutability  of  the,  note,  316.    B.  Thomas  on  the,  335,    Course  of,  wfth  regard  to 

philosophy.  436.     Connection   with    Christ,    note,  436.     Those   who   follow,  safe.  519. 

Testimony  of,  to  8.  Thomas,  529.    Appoints  teachers,  533.    Majestic  advance  el 

333,      Attempt    to    confine,   tO  realm    of   eonseienee,    note.  543,     And  S.   Thomas.  55L 

Depth  of  her  miml.  584,  Has  gift  of  healing  human  nature,  note,  884.  Pathet  of, 
who  is,  note.  567.572.    Btronahold of,  In  Basi,573.    Lo\e  tor, 574,    Hereommg  into 

the   world.  ">H2.     Wide   spread   of.  r>n;t.     Spirit   whieh   made   her  .meat.   m.i. 

Prog  Her  development  In  teaehiug,  600,    How  eulightened.  786.    Image 

ami  Bride  of  Christ,  897.    Christ  seals  the  Church  with  His  mind,  and  the  church 

the  world,  H'JT.     QiveS  Strength  tO  her  defenders,  note,  887.     Forms  man  into  lik-  :. 

of  Christ 898 

is7.    Hi-  definition  of  religion,  :;7'.»     At  the  Academy,  note,  fill 

Jerome's  Love  of,  646.    "Hortensins"  of,  read  by  8.  Augustine 

Cimconm,  the 

(in  nut 

Ciramiens,  Plato  at  the 

Circumcised  of  Lombard? 35 

Circnmcision,  kinds  of,  7<;t.  Conferred  grace,  806.  Lombard  held  that  those  who 
died  without  receiving,  lose  eternal  happiness,  :><ii.    Could  it  he  anticipated 

Cirtha  .    701 

clans  founded,  88.    At  Paris,  187.    Approve  8.  Thomas 545 
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bia,  8.  Thomas  visit.-, 

Chain  au\,  convent  of,  at  Paris :;'.».  98,    500 

Clams,  lit  other,  a  Dominican 51 

Jerome's  love  of 

Claud  1«»S 

"Clavis"  of  Melito im 

Claviselgnatl 

Cleanthes 

Clement,  8.,  of  Alexandria,  583,  580.    Date,  note 

Of  Koine 599 

Clement  IV.  approved  the  Sorbonne,  804.   And  Aiinnii  . 

iiHniy  to  8.  Thomas  Urban  IV,  birth,  varied  life,  Cardinal 

etc,  elected  Pope, 884      implores  release  \''>>\u   Popedom,   885     Enera; 
nepotism,  [|    oi    9     r    »n 

Thomas  Archbishop  of  N'npl  m  IV,  010     Pub- 

lishes two  Hulls,  910.    Deatl  tried  al  Vltt 

rhomas,  not 

Clenirut  VII,  te-tini..ii  UtS 520 
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Clement  VIII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note,  521.    Issued  three  briefs  in  favor  of 

8.  Thomas,  827.    On  8.  Thomas   888 

Clement  X,  beatified  s.  Pins  V 524 

Clement  XI,  canonized  8.  Pius  V 524: 

Clement  XII,  526.    Hull  "  Verbo  Dei,"  and  praise  of  S.  Thomas,  528.     Privileges  to 

Dominicans,  154.    Testimony  to  8.  Thomas 533 

Clement  of  Hibernia 198 

Clergy,  evil  state  of,  06.     Concubinage,  36.    Desire  of  honours :>('> 

Climaens,  8.  John 689 

Clotilde  buried  at  8.  Genevieve 198 

Clovis  converted,  585.     Buried  at  8.  Cenevb-ve 199 

Cluny  at  Pari-,  187.     Its  school  at  Paris,  201.     Its  library  at  Paris,  note,  201.     Its 

course  of  studies 209 

Codrus,  ancestor  of  Plato 788 

Co- 1  ins  Aurelianus ]53 

Coimbra,  544.     Suarez  taught  at 515 

"Collationes  Patt  utn,"  Angelical's  favourite  book 572,  981 

"Collations"  of  Caspian,  a  favourite  work  of  8.  Thomas 178 

"CoUectiones  Sacra  8c lip ta rat  "of  Amour 3i>5 

Collision  between  the  Empire  and  the  Pop* 55 

Cologne,  lii-.-r  design  for  Cathedral  taken  from  Albertus  Magna-.  72  Date  of 
foundation  of  it-  Cniver-ity.  note,  171.  Its  importance,  note,  172.  Domini- 
can school  founded  at,  2:>i.     Council  of  (1452),  appreciation  of  S    Thoma--,  686 

881,  571 

Colon na,  Cardinal,  treachery  of : ;;i 

Colossians,  Epistle  to.  what  "it  treats  of 788 

ColnmboS,  ship-  got  for  him  by  Dominicans 69 

"  Colu ni n a  Doetornm  '' 84 

Colzini,  cave  of  .Mount 574 

Comana,  (J17.     Temple  of  "  Ma  "at,  » '.  1 7 .     8.  ChrySOStOB  at 1 (!71 

Comestor.  Peter,  note,  188,  188.    a-  a  preacher,  888.    Testimony  of,  to  state  tf 

Pane  University 471 

Cominch,  Hugh,  the  Hermit,  note 607 

Commandments,  8.  Thomas  wrote  <>n  the 819,  888,    840 

Commentary  of8.  Thoma-  on  Lombard's  "  Sentences,"  1st  book  treats  of  Trinity, 

277;  2d  book  treats  of  Creation,  988;  Bd  bonk  treats  of  the  Incarnation,  998; 

ith  b«»uk  neat-  of  Sacraments,  Resurrection,  etc  ,  809.    The  '*  Snmma  "  undi 

•    I.  886.     Less  SOiontiflo  than  ••  Contra  Cent  ile-  " 

Com  in  n  n  ion  of  saints 

"Compendium  TbeologiSB  "   of  8.  Thoma-  Whj    written,  etc,    rOStB  CO 

reason    rather   than    on    authority,  858.     Length   and    subjects  of,  853.     Lc 

scientific  than  " Contra  Gentiles 

"  Complain te  do  Constantinople,"  by  Rutelxeuf 168 

ipu  notion, '    -                torn,  on 684 

Comte.  inconsistency  of,  note *\-i 

Conception.  Immaculate,  8.  Thomas's  teaching  on,  note 989 

(  ..n<r|>tualisui.  doctrine  of,   "  Coiicordantia  8.  Jacob!  "  of  Hugh  of  S.  Caro 217 

Conciliabulum  of  the  Oak  condemn-  8.  .John  ChrySOStOBfl    »'>71 

( ' on cui linage  am  >ng  the  clergy ,'(7 

Cononp  of  original  sin,  988,  991.    Christ  and  our  Lady  •ions  fine 

troin.  c.  iim  die-  against 

[gbth  book  of  8.  Augu-tine,  note 

(  oniinnation  treated  by  8.  Thomas 

Conrad  of  Miabia.  :!2,  908.      BttteTS  Italy,  90S       Death  of 

Conradin,  son  of  <  lonrad.  909-,  911.    Proclaimed  Emperor,  911.    King  of  Sicily,  911. 

invades  Italy,  911.  Tak<- Verona,  enter-  Koine,  94  i.    Defeated  and  beheaded,    911 

Conscience  of  man,  note,  689.     8.  Thoma-  00 789 

nice,  influence  of  8  Thomas  at  ConneU  of 

1        tance,  mother  of  Frederick  n 81, 

(  onstans  hears  8ime  Of  8.  Anthony,  and  w  rite-  to  him 694) 

Constantine  Africanns,  10.    The  tir-t  translator  from  the  Arabic 

Con-tantine   bear-   fame  of  8.  Anthony,  and  write-.,   894       Letter  to  8.  Anthonv, 

604       BxOes  S.  AthSJIS  \t  NiCSML  807.     His  appearance,  note (ins 

Con-tantine.  snooessor  to  8.  Benedict  at  Monte  Ca-sino,  and  s.  Gregory  the  Great,    711 
Constantinople,  and  u8nmma,"  689,  571.  578.    Beligious  moo  in.  note,  .v.7,  699. 
Conned  oft  date,  note,  800, 617     -   Basil  itndies  at,  892.    8.  Gregory  Theolo- 
gu-  called  to,  641.    Cruelty  of  arians  at,  641.    8  Gregory  the  Greats  mission 

to,  7  b"..  717       Patriarch  of,* tries  to  gain  title  Of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch    71!t 

i. tin-  hears  fame  of  8.  Anthonv,  and  write.-.  894.    Against  8.  Athanaslns, 

note,  088.    Exiles  8.  Athanaslns 888,    807 

<  on-iib.-tantialitv  of  Son  fixed  at  NicSM fill 

Contemplation,  'method  of,  lbs.  Mona-tic,  119.  Richard  of  8.  Victor's  teaching 
on,  187.  Foundation  of  contemplation.  188  189  It-  -i\  steps,  189.  Three 
grades,  itu  Boi  the  via  ordtnarta  to  God.  149.  First  drawn  out  scientifi- 
cally, 112.  Twotold  kind  distinguished  by  8.  Thomas,  275.  Not  adverse  to 
dialectics,  note,  196.    Prigerio  on,  note,  688.    8.  Thomas  on 991,998,    998 

Contention-,  8.  Thomas  on 988 

"Contra  Brrores  Gnecorum,"  written  by  8.  Thomas,  880    Wh   .  note,  sen    origin 
;     Contents  of,  note,  861      Fathers  quoted,  889.    On  Holy  Ghosts   an 

I  in..  Method  of,  note - 
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"Contra  Gentiles"  of  8.  Thomas,  668     Written  for  M 

(»i  ABaymaadof Pennafort,  in  red  U»  writ*,  866,    Translated 

into  iiKin.v  tongues,  857.    Date  of  ita  completion.  ".''7.    l>«-  Kubeis  on,  note,  «r>7.    More 

.  niitic    tlian    '■  Sinn iii ji    Theologii  rfecl    C pit 

evidence  ol  tiuth,i  Hurmom   of,  858.     Length  and  division 

-  i  .in. I  l k  .hi  relation  to  creature*,  B59.    Tliird 

book,  855*.     Fourth  book  on  Trlnltj  i     Werner  on.  note,  8W>.    Jew*  uiel 

iterus  met  in,  note,  B79.     Written  by  8.  Tboniaa  lu  shortliand 218 

M  Contra  Inipngnantes, '  perfect  apolog)  for  religious  ordei 

!n.ii.<  iii.ni,  388,  ni  opponent* of  religious  life,  370.    ti«  division, 

371.    w  hni    religion   is,  371,  371    lluw  soul*  are  impeded,  371     Vows  of  religion  i» 

Morlflee,  373,    In  what  the  perfection  of  religions  orderi  con*i*t*.  373.    Can  religions 

Teachiug  lawt'ii)  to  religious,  :i7ii.     Proved.  377.    The  Council*  do  not 

Id  teaching,  378  38a    Vows  d< t   forbid  teaehtaK,  380-381.    Religions  <i.>  not 

vim  perfect  humility,  381.    Teaching  not  opposed  to  humility,  382.    Other  objections 

dusl  religious  teaching  answered!  383.    Amour's  doctrines  damm  •  •  •<•- 

ti.uiH  again*)  religious  answered,  385,  387.    Manual  labor  nof  necessary  to  religious, 

Manual  (aber,  when  10,     Vow  of  poverty  good  :,<li- 

cimis  slandered,  398.    Completeness  of  the  treatise,  303    Bpilogui 

Thomas  republished  saaiuMt  s.  Amour 'JO0 

tra  ttetraheutoa  "  i>r  s.  Thomai 

Controversy ,  >.  Thomas  on,  note 817 

Convert*  nol  t<>  be  excluded  from  religion mt 

il M5 

U 

ilversitj  of,  161.    Jew  lab  school  at 

Corinth,  note 

Corinthians,  Epistle  to,  >  Chrysostom'a  Homih  on,  one  of  his  masterpieces, 

Tw.i  Epistles  t<>,  of  what  they  treat.  768     First  Epistle  to.  "8.   thosBae  oa 
soma  matters  treated  1  >nd  Epistle  to,  8.  rhotuaeon 780 

Corniflcians,  the 

Hell  at  Paria  HI 

Corpus  Christ!,  office  and  Ifasa  of.  oompoeed  i»y  8.  Thomas,  tonavantore 

■•well  m  8.  Thomas  asked  t<>  write  it,  onl  destroys  bis  when  bereada 
Thomas's,  880.    Beauty  of  the  office  of,  880.    Feast  of,  Institated  by  Urban 

[V,  note,  883.    First  origin  of,  note,  883.    Publication  delayed,  note  .' 883 

pus  .Juris  "  pnl  together  by  s   Raymond  of  Pennafort 

la,  testimony  to  the  life  of  8.  Thomai 

rectorium  Bibliae  Sorbonicnm" 184 

(  orte,  Gran,  the,  ai  Naples 

Cosmas,  tutor  to  8.  John  Damascene,  nnt<- 

Cosmology.  Halts  and  the  writers  of  the  18th  century  weak  in 

•en-Luoa 151 

Couarrnvia 546 

Councils  quoted  in  "dnnuna,"  note,  664.    Dates  of  first,  note,  600.    Second  Oen< 

era!  Council, 641.    Greek,  acts  of,  translated  180 

Councils  do  not  forbid  teaohing 378 

Com.. hi,  Robert,  drawi  ap  statutes  tot  the  Borbonn  Ari-totle's 



i,  m  ,  discovers  Abelards  "  i>«-  Qeneribus  el  Bpeciabna" 89 

onsness  forbidden,  838.     Why  339 

i ant,  men  ol  Old,  note 

moral,  effect  of .".17 

Ins  introduced  Heraclitna  lo  Plato 785 

Careation  treated  in  first  partof  "Somsna"  ■galnel  aWemoJ 
oodbool  Commentary  on  Lombard  tr< 

power  of,  be  communicated  to  creature  ilbility  of  proving,  note,    285 

ires,  have  they  power  to  create  ?  note '. 981,    286 

Commentary  on,                      the  question  of  faith, 
Nie  other  articles  of 

a  D. .mini. -an 50 

ud  the  discos  eriea  ot'Al  71 
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Cynosarges 516 

Cyprian,  S.,  532;  note,  568,  598,  599.    Date,  note,  599.    Number  of  letters  extant, 

note 787 

Cvrenaics,  founded  by  Aristippus 775 

Cvrene,  Plato  at ', 786 

Cyril,  8.,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing 513,  514,  862 

D'Aguirre  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Damascus,  573,  577.    Described,  note 577 

D&masus,  Pope,  becomes  known  to  S.  Jerome,  650.    Makes  S.  Jerome  his  council- 
lor, 650.     Death  of 650,  669,  861 

Danes  converted,  note 585 

Daniel 873 

Dante,  on  the  sweets  of  the  mystic  life,  note,  473.    Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing, 

512.    And  the  Divina  Commedia,  729.     Alone  among  poets 889 

David,  note 573 

David  of  Dinanto,  Professor  at  Talis 4l>7 

"De  Anima,"  Commentary  on,  of  S.  Thomas,  833.    Divisions  of,  note 833,  8<)2 

Death  one  effect  of  Adam's  sin 300 

M  De  Caritate  " 868 

"De  Canals,"  a  book  taught  at  Paris,  467.    Exposition  of  8.  Thomas  on 880 

Decius.  death  of,  note 582 

"  De    Civitate    Dei,"    Bindemann    on,  706.     Subject  of,  707,  891.     Compared  to 

"Snmma  " 893 

"  De  CujIo  et  Hondo,"  8.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  order  of,  830;  note,  830.    Number 

and  subject-  of  book* 832,  >:::; 

"De  Correctione  Fraterna  " 868 

Decrees  of  tbe  Popes,  one  of  the  three  Booki  on  the  tabic  at  Council  of  Trent —  688 

"  De  Divinations  per  Bomnom  " 888 

"  Ds  Generations  el  Corrnptlooe,"  8.  Thomae'i  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 888 

"De  Interpretations  "  <>i '8.  i  homes,  884.    object  of,  Dots BBi 

Ds  Haistre  on  8.  Thomas,  note 880 

'•  Ds  Halo" 

"  Ds  Hemoria  el  BeminJaeentia  " B86 

"1>«    M» iteon fogia" 833 

Demetrius  got  3  Chrysoetom  t<>  write  Bral  treaties  on  '* Compunction," 664;  note,  684 

Demoeritus  of  Abdera,  doctrias  of 773 

Demonstration,  Aristotle  on,  988:  "Posterior  Analytics "  on,  886.    8.  Thomas  on, 

887.    Subject-matter  of,  837.     Bow  acquired,  887, 828.    First  principle  of,  828 
Denis  the  Areopagite,  Neoplatonistie,   148.      "Ds    Dirinlbns  Nominibus,     177. 
Probable  date  of,  note,  178,  i7'.».    Translated  by  Bootna  Erigena,  186.    lniiu- 

anos  of,  on  schools 880,  888,  88 

Denis,  8.,  at  Paris 92 

Denis,  8.,  abbey  of,  Abejsrd  retires  to 80 

Denis  the  Less  translated  soma  ofths  Qreek  Fathers 186 

"DoPhyaieo  Audita  "of  Aristotle,  Commentary  of  8.  Thomas  on,  888.    .Subjects 

§89.    afotion  treated  of  in s-2\>,  880 

"De  Potentia  "of 8.  Thomas 

Deprivation  of  the  tight  of€hod.  the  onlj  puniahment  of  original  sin 888 

"  Ds  Begimins  Prinelpura,"  written  by  8.  Thomas  tbx  Hugh  of  Cyprus,  note 800 

I).-  tiubeiSOfl  •'  I  'Ultra  (.en tiles,"  note 856,  858 

"  Deseent  of  Paul  into  Hell,"  poem  of 88 

Desert,  Syrian,  577.    Arabian,  677.    Men  fly  to  the,  586.    Fathers  of  the 586 

Desiderins,  Abbot,  pan-on  or  letters '. 9 

Desire  binders  knowledge,  note 888 

"  Ds  Somniia  " 835 

"  Ds  Bomno  et  Virgilia" 

«'Dc  8pe  " 8M 

"  Ds  Spiritualiboa  Creaturii  " '.<oi 

Detraction,  8.  AugUStins'fl  hatred  of. 7<>:5 

"Do  Unions  Verb!  [noarnati  " 864 

"  De  Dnitats  Intelleetui  "  of  S.  Thomas  against  Averro^s 874,  875 

"De  Vera  Religions  " 787 

"De  V.  Tit  ale,"  length  of,  881,  852.     Extent  of  subjects  of,  etc BBS 

Devil,  existence  <>t\  disbelieved  i>y  some,  note,  181     Troublod  Saints,  note, 

Difflonltj  of  snaking  on*.  888,  "  Worship  of,  ths  greatoal  of  sins 

"De  Virtutibns  Cardinalibus  " 804 

•'  De  V'irtntibns  ii\  Coinnmni  " 901 

Dialectics,  effects  Of  study  Of,  in  the  12th  centurv,  77.    K  fleets  of  SXCOM  Of,  118.    Tsxt- 

books  of  in  tjie  middle  ages,  187.  Chief  writers  on,  187,  188  Development 
of,  188,  180.  <  !ourss  of,  directed  by  ths  <  !huroh,  181 .  <  !bief  power  in  ths  days 
of  S.  Thomas,  note,  108.    Noi  adverse  to  contemplation,  note,  186     Excite- 

nieiit  oauaed  by,  In  ths  schools,  468;  note,  4<is,  172.    8.  Thomas's  power  of, 

note 887 

"Dialectics"  of  Aristols,  nots 

"Dialogues"  of  8.  (Gregory ,  788.    Of  Plato,  786,  793, 794.    Difference  Instyk  from 

"  Suintna, "  note  .....* 811, 

Didymus.  686,  886.    s.  Chrysostom  Branded 688.    Antagonism  to  Origan 888 

Diochostes 

Diocletian,  death  of,  note 582 
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Diodorus.  one  of  great  men  of  schools  of  Am  Loch,  note,  069.    B.  Chrysoatom 

tar  in  spiritual  life 

nes,  629.    Of  Apoltonte,  doctrine  of.  778.    Of  ttnope,  contrast  with  8.  Chry- 
hi,  777;  note,  777.    Energy  of  character,  note 777, 

Dion. 


hi  Plato,  516.    <>i  Alexandria,  do                •    Basil 
ys.    The  Grammarian  matter  of  Plato 


Dionysins  of  Thrace, 

severe  on,  note, 

Dioph  antes 

Dioscuri,  temple  of  the 

DioepoUs  th(  

Displa] ,  love  of.  at  Paris,  note  

Divlna  Gommeuia  of  Dante 

Doctor,  ceremony  of  making  a,  B08.  609.    Work  <>r  a 

tor  ftmdatlssirans,"  the  appellation  of  JEgidiui  Roman  us 

tor  IrrefraKabilie,"  the  appellati fHalei 

"Doctor  Perploxorum,"  the 

Doctorate,  preparations  tor,  of  8.  Bonaventure  and  8.  Thomas 

Doctors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Aristotelian,  n>.    Han]  not  forbidden  to  reli| 

Work  Of,  notfl •* 

Doctors,  the,  of  the  Charon,  ">-2i.  570.    List  of,  note,  688     Mention  of,  In  the 
11  gumma, "  note 

"  Doctrina  Christiana  "of  8.  Augustine 

Dogma,  moral  In  % aiu  without 

Dolce,  Carlo 

Domenico,  Fra,  <li  <  aserta 

Dominic.  8.,  B8t>  And  8  Thomas,  718.  Boiled  ;it  Bologna,  BOO.  Translation  <>r 
relics  of,  001.  Convent  of,  ;ii  Naples,  986;  note,  I.  Birth,  t»;.  of  noble 
parentage,  17  His  personal  appearance,  note,  17.  n.~  education  sent  to 
Paleneia,  17.  .Joins  Canons  Regular,  »:.  Jonrnev  through  Prance, 47.  At 
Synod  of  Montpellier,  48.  Character,  49.  Hi  At8ixtns,l 
1-iiKi— his  vision 

Doininicans,  driven  from  ohaJra  at  Naples,  86.  Order  founded  to  oppose  ourrent 
evils,  30,  hi.  Partly  educates  8,  Philip,  note,  01  Influence  of,  note,  41.  Foundation 
of,  by  8.  Dominie,  49.  Mendicant,  40.  Approved,  90.  Centres,  80,  Missionary  spirit, 
[nflaenee  on  art.  S3.  Pamoos  men.  93,  Extent  of  Order,  93. 
Establish  nieut  at  Borne,  •'>•'>.  Prevail  on  the  Pope  to  demand  the  release  <>i  8,  Thomas, 
61.  Love  of  knowledge,  note,  64.  At  Cologne,  171.  Troubles,  171.  Their  foundation 
in  Paris.  319.  Their  discipline,  Sift  Their  studious  lives,  117.  Their  lecture  hull  at 
317.    Method  of  pr<  Obtain  chairs  in  Paris  University,  310.    Their 

school  at    Paris,  330.    Their  course  for  deg  Qreal  efficiency  required  of 

rotations  ol  Qeueral  Chapter  of  1040,033.  Hew  school*  opened  la 
Europe  by,  334.  Principal  office  to  preach,  140.  The  great  preaehera  of  the  (3th  cen- 
tury, 343,  Quarrels  with  secular  professors  at  Paris.  310,  31 L  Refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  the  Paris  Doctors,  311.  Appeal  to  Koine,  31ft  Popelnnoeent  IV  sides  with, 
312.  Excluded  from  the  Ontversltj  by  secular  doctors,  31a  Be-eatabllabed  at  Paris 
bxauder  IV,  313.  Continue  to  lecture  in  Paris  schools,  31ft  Raised  up  t<>  oppose 
der,  342.  Why  bated  by  liberals,  343,  344.  Specially  attacked  in  the  "Penis" 
of  Amour,  34ft    Scorn  of  Etntebamf  for,  34ft    Called  Jacob  Persecutions 

nt  Pans.  3B0,    uhv   persecuted,  :t.r>l.    Senl   representatives  to  the   Pope,  :«56.    Ap- 

Solnted  by  Alexander  IV  to  examine  the  "Penis."  x>~.    Defence  of,  against  .Amour, 
i  nimipli  over  secular  party,  363,  364,  41ft  437.    Triumph  of,  In  tbi 
s.  Thomas,  490,  500.     Habit  of,  ou  sail  oned  by 

kuder  VII  to  draw  una  work  on  Morals  from   works  of  N.  Thomas,  526.     Privi- 
of  Clement  XII  to,  528.     Decrees  of,  equal  to  those  of  ihi   8  •.    John 

new  up  "  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent,"  542. 
550,    Chapter   of.  at    Valeuelei  l n    commission 

I  amous  teachers,  560.    Their  aim,  note, 
561.     Powei  ami  posltiOU  lied  bv  reputation 
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Paor. 

Ebion 8BJ 

"Ecce  Homo" 422 

Eehard,  testimony  to  lovalty  of  the  disciples  of  S.  Thomas 550 

Edessa 573,  599 

Editions  of  works  of  S.  Thomas,  note * 935 

Edmund,  S.,  a  noted  preacher 243 

Edmund,  son  of  Henrv  III  of  England  ;  crown  of  Sicily  offered  to 909,  910 

"  Education  of  the  World,"  Dr.  Temple's  essay  OH,  note 422 

Education,  Aristotle's  high  idea  of,  note 805 

Egypt.  570,  572,  576.     Upper,  evenings  in,  note,  576,  577.     Striking  character  of,  578. 

Its   history,  note,  578.     Its  antiquity,  578.     Religion  in,  581.     Corruption  of* 

584.     S.   Anthony  "Physician   of,"  585,      Mysticism  of    at  Athens,  626.     S. 

Basil  visits,  635.  *  S.  Jerome  travels  in,  651.    Plato  travels  to 788 

Egyptians  gave  scientific  knowlege  to  Creeks 892 

Elements,  power  of  the  Saints  oyer  the,  note 

El  (Mich  us,  the  Socratic,  note 840 

Ellas,  Brnnetns,  professor  at  Paris,  251.    S.  Thomas  in  his  school 258,  818 

Elias  of  Orleans l"-l 

Klias,  515.     Great  in  thought,  515;  note 573,574,588,  612 

Blinand 88 

Eliphaz 760 

Elizabeth  8.,  of  Hungary,  Frederick  II  desired  to  marry,  500;  note 88 

Eller,  Roger,  the  Hermit,  note 587 

Elm -ley.  difficulty  of  at   once  realizing MS 

Emanation,  doctrine  of,  in  "  QnSBStkmea  l>i-putata>  " B5J 

Emmelia,  8.,  mother  Of  8.  I'.asil 'US,  888 

Emotion,  poweriosfl  to  make  men  good,  note 700 

Empcdoeles    of    AgrigentlUn,    doctrine    of,   773.     S.   Basil    contra-ted    with,   775. 

Jumped  into  .Etna 775 

Empedooles,  Btndied  bj  s.  Thomas* 884 

Empire  and  l'opes,  :;i.     And                            !K»7 

lie  writer-  of  the  18th  century,  their  great  labours 700 

'■  End."  8    Thomas  on 761 

Enemies,  lore  of IM 

Engie>>ert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  Dominicans 171 

England,  monastiolsm  Ln,  841.     Hatred  againal  monastiolsm,  188.    Changes  in  re 

Ugious  feeling  <  an  heroes  held  anas  models  in,  488-485.    Demo 

ran  of,  would  be  averted  i>y  monastic  ism,  489,    in  the  18th  century . 

Converted,  note,  585.     In   idolatry 719 

Enlargement  of  mi  ml  produce.  I  by  greal  thinkers,  nota 518 

Enquiry  ,  religions,  need  . , f " « - •  > r I ■  —  Nesting  on,  note 181 

i  iption  of,  note IS] 

En/.io,  Dominated  King  of  Sardinia 17 

Epheslans,  Epistle  t<>.  what  it  treat-  of,  75-.    8.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to 75:i 

Ephosns,  the  eye  of  Asia,  573.    Church  rounded  at,  680,800.    Date  of  Conhcil  of, 

not.-    .....                           600 

Bphrem,  >.,  two-fold  power  of  intellect  and  will  combined  in 516,  570,  57 

Epictetns 

Epiotetns,  8. ,  note ■r,,;:* 

Epicni  diingof.note 

Epiphanins  8.,  582.    <>n  Arias,  800, 681.    Qoes  to  Rome  to  oppose  HHetians. . .  .880,  888 

ni  -  the  Benedictine  al  Naples    25 

Era-inn-,  and  8.  ThOOM  Testimony  of,  to  8.  Alhanasius'  beautiful  itj  to, 

not  e 610 

-  of  death  of,  471;  Dote,  t7i;  Dote,588.    Difference  of  teaching  from 
;j.    Error 0  jatonistio, 088.    M  De  Divinis  Noniini- 

boa,"  note,  818.    Translates  the  taeopagite 881 

Enrico  arm-  againal  Frederick g 

tee,  Divine,  s.  Thomas's  doctrine  '>n  the,  note 806 

-.  William,  hi-  love  ol*S.  Thomas 51(1 

bios,  master  of  8.  Chrvsostotn  in  desert  884" 

Eternity  of  world,  Aristotle's  theorj  rgnment  and  theory  on, 

Non-eternity  not  demonstrable,  285.    S.  Thomas Ts  opinion  of  believers. 

in : 

Ethelbert,   King,  note 480 

"Ethics"  of  Aristotle,  Commentarj  of  8.  Thomas  on,  888.    Bnbjeots  of  variona 
books  of,  888,  840.  Abstract  of,  and  Lections  of  8.  Thomas,  corresponding  to, 

Eucharist  treated  by  8.  Thomas,  808.     B.  Thomas  on,  again-!  8aracens 

Encl(                     O8tora  cure-  blindness  of ,;,;l 

Bnclid,  Plato  studied  nnder,                  I  ranalated  Into  Arabic 150 

Endes  de  Chiteanronx :;:,~ 

End.,  de  Stella  457 

End-  ; nst  S.  Chrysostom,  668.    Statne  of,  protested  against  by  s. 

<  hrysostom r'~" 

Endoxns  on  pleasnre 

Eufranon  of  S.derno,  effect  of  S.  Thomas's  appearance  on,  note 

nins  Auimiratiis [84 

dns  in  caused  a  translation  to  be  made  of 8.  .John  Damascene 181 

M4 
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Ennapins,  i 90.    Lift  of,  note,  190.    [ntrodactton  to  Proaeresins,  1 1 « . t « - iyi 

Ennomians  at  Constantinople, 641.    And  -  844      B  I  hi 

i Din  preaches  against —    666 

]■: u  minims,  precursor  of  Nominalism,  119.    Work-  of  8.  Basil  against 639 

Euphrasia,  note 

Km  ipides,  influence  of,  note 691,    tij'j 

EuseWns  of  t  14,  669.    On  Plato's  errors,  note,  809.    OfS 

me  ii:t,  607.    OfVeroelli,  note 

thins  of  Antioch 

Eostochium  follows  8.  Jerome  to  Antiocb,  661.    Travels  in  East,  6SL    AtBethle* 

h.  in,  801.     Dies 

Enthemios,  the  Monk Tin 

Knili\  demos  won  over  to  Socrates 

Entrupins,  Influence  of,  made  8.  Chrysostom  Archbishop  <>i'  Constantinople 

Eutycnians,  date  of,  note tiou 

Entychins,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  oouverted  from  error  on  Besnrrection  by 

iregory,  717;  note    '.    717 

Enxine,  cities  along 

Eozoius  known  '  Naziauzen  in  Palestine 

ms  described  to  b.  Jerome  i in-  Eastern  monks »;i7 

EvangeNsla 847,    841 

iigH  iii  Upper  Egj  pi  and  Nubia,  note 

.'•  the,  and  s.  Augustine ti'.il 

of  the  present  age 436 

Evreox,  Bishop  of,  deputed  i>\   Innocent  iv  t..  re-establish  the  Mendicants  at 

Paris mi 

iple,  Dr.  Temple  <>n  force  of,  note HI 

Exarchate 

Excommunication,  power  <>r,  >ioi«- 

ienco  replaced  bj  wisdom  in  the  Saints,  :  

"Expositlo,  Continna,"  of  8.  Thomas,  701.      En  "Librom  BoetU  de  Uebdom- 

adib  '  De  Trinitate,"  879,     Method  of,  note 879 

Exposition,  on  "  D  Of  8.  Thomas  on  Scriptnre  testiles  to  his 

knowledge  of  Fathers 7r.» 

i  b,  Inflnence  of,  on  children,  note 

Fa  I  nit  us 736 

"  hair  ami  the  Fit,"  the,  of  8.  Angustine 

Faith,  the,  at  Alexandria, 74.     At  Antloch, 76.     tn  the  West, 76,  7< 

the  establishment  of,  i>n  scientific  ground  Ipostles  extinct  after  Passion, 
MS,  Fust  thing  Decenary  to  ■  christian,  320.  Effects  of  3*0,  got  foolish  to 
boilers  what  ran  not  be  seen,  321-322,  Connection  with  morels,  note,  ^-'4.  Personal 
love  of  Christ  decreases  with  decrease  of,  note,  t:t7.  s.  Ambrose  on,  678.  s.  The 
on,  '.">it.  And  reason,  8,  Thomas  raised  up  to  show  harmony  between,  note,  849.  Does 
not  contradiot  reason,  818, 818.    Treated  in  "  Secuuda  Se<  818 

Fakhr,  Eddin-Razj 

Falaqnera,  Sbem-xob-Ibn,  169,    Defends  Maimonldes. 

Farina  28 

Fathers,  the,  contemplntives.  118.    Platonists,  118.    Translation  of  tireek  Pat 

promoted,  188.    Of  the  Church,  what   therare,  n<>i .-    :«,;.    <; i  spiritual  reading, 

■Ote,  870.      Latin,  close    with    8  1    "Meek,   close  with   S.   John 

nascene,  note,  687.    8.  Tliomass  Mentioned  In  the  "  Summa."  not 

;  mlv  of  the,  lience  chars* 

of,  Impress  on,  875.     <>t   the  West   have  Latin  impress   978     Love  of 

ahstrad   in  Greek,  note,  575.     <M   the   1>.  urge  number  of.  within  ■ 

between  Apostolic 
s.  Athanaaliu  nn- 

eptiotial  position  among,  note.  708.    Tb< 
Berenee  fron 

looks,  note.  7J»i.      Platonic,  note     ' 

•me  of,  note,  787.    s.  Thomas's  seaiiaintanoe  with.  788,     How- 
hows  s.  Thoi  uiow  ledge 
iih  their  histories  in  their  wril 
th<                                                          ncc  from  s.  Tliomas,  note  nos- 
B.  Thomas  in  "  Cat<                      ion  peculiar  note  of  the,  :  • 

ice  of,  not.  ,ut  of,  In 

rinmiaH  had  them  tx 
mma,"  828.    Prinei]  tiou  of  moral  man  drawn 

930 

tns,  the  Man ir bean ttsrt,    «« 

i:> 

Ki.-ii 

ni i  -    l'i i 

Flavl    a,  8.,  ordained  S. 

Plenrj  .  Ms  opinions  0f  the  "  <  outta  Iu>: 
Florence,  Council  of,  Jol 

.  • 
r.e  orUanl.  one  of  the  Commbvion  on   M 

I  ...      22 

. 
96 
'•  Fomee,"  the,  288     -  

8] 
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Fondi,  Count  of 6 

"  Fons  Vita3, "  work  of  Aviccbron,  152.    Same  as  Mekor  Chajim 159 

Fontevraud,  Order  of,  founded    38 

Foresta,  S.  Peter  and  8.  Paul  Delia,  plundered 7 

Forrerio,  Francis,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 542 

"  Form,"  S.  Thomas  on 838 

"  Forms,"  the,  of  Plato 798,  807 

Fortitude  treated  of  in  "  Secunda  Secnnda) " 918,  920 

Fortunatus,  S.  Augustine's  dispute  with 516 

Forum,  Idol  of  the,  note 516 

Foscarari,  Giles,  one  of  the  compilers  of  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 542 

Fossa  Xnova,  558.     Abbey  of,  8.  Thomas  invited  to,  938.     Scenes  at,  939.    Sickm m 

ofS.  Thomas  at,  939.    Death  scenes  of  S.  Thomas  at 939-913 

Fra  Angelico  Giovanni  da  Fiesole 53 

Fracasei,  F 848 

Fra  Giovanni 53 

France,  583,  910.    S.  Thomas  in,  912.    King  of 913 

Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccano,  neice  of  S.  Thomas 938 

Francioge,  John 357 

Francis  of  Sales,  S.,  and  S.  Thomas,  551;  note 678 

Francii  Regis,  S.,  note 132 

Francis,  >.,  and  S.  Anthony 589 

Francis,  S.,  parentage,  41.  His  early  life.  42.  His  dream,  42.  Begins  to  preach, 
44.     His  vision,  H.     Mortification,  45.    His  love  of  nature,  45.     His  Love  01 

Christ,  46.    Order  of 46,  433,    4:38 

Francis  Xavier,  S. ,  note 573 

Franciscan-,  -ubjecl  of  the  "  Ktcrnal  Go-pel,"  448,  4">0.  Fanaticism  caused  among, 
by  Abbot  Joachims  writings.  4S&  Tin-  pert  assigned  them  by  Abbot  Joachim,  459. 
Triumph  of,  at  Paris,  499,  500.  Spread  report  of  death  of  Frederick  II.  B.  Driven 
from  professorships  at  Naples,  25,  26.  Order  of,  founded  to  oppose  current  evils.  31', 
41.  Influence.  DOM,  H.  Rapid  spread  of.  Hi.  Kastern  inll  n«ue<-  on,  224.  Preaching, 
note,  Ml  At  Paris.  228.  Their  school  at  Paris,  Ml  Their  manner  Of  life.  M.  Dis- 
turbances at  Parii  \v  itii  i tinnier  professors,  110, 91 1.    Refheal  to  take  the  oath  of  Peril 

Doctors,  311.  Appeal  to  koine.  311.  l'opc  hmocciit  IV  espouses  tlic  cause  of,  ;U2. 
Excluded  from  the  I'liuer-ity  by  secular  doctors.  US,  Re-established  at  Parti  by 
Alexander  IV,  313.  8.  Louis'  love  of,  314.  Arrangement  annulled  by  Alexander  [V, 
315.  Continue  to  lecture  in  the  Paris  schools,  316.  Bailed  up  to  oppose  disorders.  342. 
Why  hated  by  liberals,  343,  345.  Attacked  in  Amours  "Perils,"  3411.  Poverty  of, 
hated,  MB,  Amour's  slanders  against,  ML  Persecutions  at  Paris,  380.  391.  Wh\  per- 
secuted, 351.  "Introduction  to  the  Sternal  (iospel"  Of,  3.')2,  385.  Send  their  Ot 
members   as    re  present  at  i\  es    to   the    Pope,   agaiust  Amour,   357.     Defence    against 

Amour,  357.     Triumph  over  secular  party 363,  364,  426,     427 

Frangipani r, 

Franks  "  Religions  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,"  168.    And  S.  Gregory  the  Great,    7'2o 

Fra  EUstoro   .' 88 

I  ia  Biato N 

Frederick  Barbarooaa.    See  Barbarossa. 

Frederick  II,  '.mis.  Uupture  with  pope,  5.  Crusade  of,  6.  Reported  death, retain 
to    Barope,  B.      Peace  of  Anagni,  1*.     Contest   with    Pope,   16.      Kxcouminni- 

cated,  17.  His  riolenoe,80,  Hi-  lnflaenee.nl.  His  education  and  Charac- 
ter,'_'l.  I.iter,ir\  ta-te,  88.  Initnoial  life,  •_'•_'.  Mis  epil aph,  note,  88.  Court, 
23.     Patron  Of  learning,   21,  25,  M.      Mis  fall  at    Council  of  Lyons, 88.     War 

with  Pope,  88.     stops  bishops  going  to  Home,  33.    His  turbulence 808 

Free  Spirit,  brothers  and  sister-  of  the 35 

French 910 

French  language  in  Pith  century,  specimen  of,  note,  23b.     Language  o|  .Middle  Age 

preaching ." Jiu 

Freshmen,  how  treated  at  Athens,  note 888 

Friend-hiii,  two  things  which  tend  to .::;i 

Frie-land,  mission  to,  note 585 

Frigerio,  testimony  to  the  devil's  assaults  on  S.  Thomas,  481.    On  humility  of  8. 

Thomas I'.i  I 

Fronto  cured  by  8.  Anthony 888 

Frontonius,  S.,  note 570 

Fnlda II 

Fulk,  legend  of,  226.    As  preacher M6 

Gaddi,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note 847 

Galatiaus,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  on   Kpistle  to,  Fathers  little  used  in,  754.     What 

it  treats  of,  788.     8.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to  « 

Galen  resuscitated  by  Arabs 

Galen, on  "Motion,'' 

Galerius,  death  of,  note 

<. ;tle-in ins,  his  picture  of  S.  Bonaventure 

Galileo 

Cull.  S II 

Gallio  de  Burgos,  speech  of,  before  the  Fathers  of  Trent  on  8.  Thomas 841 

Games,  Isthmian,  Plato  attend- 

Gariopontanos 

Gaul,  684.     Mission   to,  note,  585.     Churches  founded  in 

(..ninilo  assails  S.  Anselm's  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 118 

Geber,  an  Arabian  chemist  70 
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.ill,.,  one  of  the  Paris  deputation  to  the  Pope :«6 

08,  Pope,   note v 518 

Generation,  In  Trinity wi 

••  Generatione,  el  Corrnptlone,  i><\"  B.  Tin. ma-  <m  Anstotii'i 833 

Generosity  ol  Christ,  8   Thomas  <>n 758 

Genevievo,  8,  al   Paris,  501     Abelard'i  school  of,  70.    Abelerd  at,  91,  98.    Its 

Rationalistic  tendencies,    156      At    Paris,   195.     Pounded   by  Clovis  and 

Clotilde,  199.    its  reputation  raised  by  Abelard 200 

Genlns  of  little  worth  without  tlm< .  517.    In  what  it  l  i « -  -* 563 

Gennadlns  translates  work-  of  8  Thomas  Into  Greek 535,  551 

1  ^i  JM 

"  Gentiles,  Contra,"  testifies  to  8.  Thomas's  knowledge  of  fathers 74» 

Gentleness,  splril  of  the  monk,  note 

aphy,  Ignorance  of  in  the  middle  ages 

e,  tile  Greek  physician 150 

George  Scholarius  abjures  the  Greek  sebism 535 

Gerard,  Br.  composed  the  "Eternal  Gospel,"  450, 451.    Imprison.-.!,  453,  457,  458. 

Of  Besancon,  bis  question  to  8.  Thomas 255,  256 

Gerard  Bagareui 35 

Gerbert,  77.    in  Spain,  IfiS.    [ntrodooed  Arable  numerals,  153.    "Dc  BanoneUlet 

ttatione,  rti" 188 

Germain  I'AnxerroU',  8 501 

Germain's,  8 500 

Germano,  8an,  Dominican  Convent  foumlt-.l  at 918 

Germano,  8 5,  6,  7,  8,  15 

Germans  couverted,  note 585,  !»n 

Germany,  In  I6tta  oenturj  ,  587,  583.    John  of,  his  jonnmy  witli  8.  Thomas  to  Paris,  65 

Gerson  of  Paris,  esteem  of,  tor  8.  Thomas,  note 536 

Gerrasins  and  Protaslus.  relios  of  8  >.,  discovered  by  8.  Ambrose 682 

Ghibelines,  15,  90.    kfateriallstB,  99.    Bite,  91.    Nam.-  Brat  need,  99.     Supposed 

origin  of  the  name 32 

Gibbon,  591,    Bpeaks  w.-u  of8.  Atbanastae,  note 606 

Gibelll,  bis  pi<- tu it  of  s.  Thomas,  n.»i,- 506 

Gifts,  great,  neoessarj  tor  great  deeds,  note 517 

Gilbert  do  la  Porree,  9ft.    Condemned  al  Kh.-ims,  94.    At  Sens,  105,  188.    Said  by 

John  Of  Cornwall  to  be  the  author  of  Nihilism 297 

Gilbert  of  8empringham,  8.,  note 284 

Glides,  s 91 

GUdnln,  Brst  Ahbotof  S.  Victor's,  110.    Receives  Hngh  of  S.  Victor's 114 

Giles,  John  of  8 230 

Gilles,  8 884 

Gilmiohael  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Giovanni,  Frs 53 

Giovanni,  Ban.  498.    8.  Thomas  taken  to,  68, 978     S.  Thomas  at,  558.    S.Thomas 

learned  Scripture  ;it,  7.".<>.    8.  Thomas  read  Aristotle  at 822 

Glsnlft 4 

••  Glossa  Interlinearis  "  of  Ansehn  of  Laon 183 

"GkMSa Interline)                  W.     •'  Onlinaria"  of  Strabo 739 

740 

God,  Hi-  Being  and  Essence,  etc.,  Brst  treated  scientifically       ' '  BTalea* 

I  of  the  Knowledge  of,  note,  984,    ah  things  in,  897.    Why  he  is  t<>  be 

a. l-M                  .  lowledge  of.  8.  Thomas  on 760 

lishop  of  Chalons 104 

Godfrey  <»t  Boulogne,  Bishop  <>t  Pari-,  tonnds  a  school  at  Paris 1!»3 

Godfrey  ofi  dartres,  97,98.    Legate  of  the  h.-i    Bee  at  Bens lot 

(..-.In                                    36 

Gonhe,  difficult]  ofat  once  realising...,  

Gonsales,  disciple  ■•!  Toletm  

iness  and  truth  defined,  note                                               H i 

708 

I  .eontium,  doc  trim     :                                                                              779,  771 

i»l.  the  preaching  of  8.  Thomas  on  the                                                       758 

pelUarmon                                           ancon.  ami  <                        rai 188 

rhomasontbe 199 

Gothe,  saying  of 199 

Goths,  the,  attack  Hon                                                                                                  ..  584 
.-hair.  I'ontroversj  w  Ith  Hin   no 

a,  ami  s   Thorns                                                                                                        .  551 
devdopnv                   king  on,  999.    a  help  onto                  ^uarex  on, 



Socrates  

:-- 
raont,  Order  of,  founded    .....  .88 

Grassos,  Peter,  his  testimony  to  in  ti 

Gratlaa.B  a  mi.  rose  preserves,  from  a  danism,  -j»<»     Infine 

240.     Stabbed  by  Andragath                                                        tor,  not,- -_>40,  242 

89 

io  of  the,  not.                                                                                                        .  508 
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Greatness,  not  realized  by  intellect  at  once 67 

Grecci'o,  near  Rieti 488 

Greece,  578.    Its  teachings  in  Rome,  580.    Influence  of  passion  on 585 

Greek  Councils,  acts  at,  translated 186 

Greeks  driven  out  of  southern  Italy 1 

Greek,  Fathers  close  with  S.  John  Damascene,  note,  568.  Contrasted  with  Latin 
Fathers,  note,  568.  Language  represents  theory,  note,  574.  Education  of  a, 
note,  628.    "  Contra  Gentiles "  translated  into,  857.    And  Latin   Churches, 

union  of,  aimed  at  by  Gregory  X 938 

Greeks,  John  of  Montenigro  against,  534.  Many  return  to  unity,  535.  Study  of  S. 
Thomas  by,  5:io.    Religion  of,  771.    Homer  and  Healed,  the  Bible  of,  772.    ithapsodists 

anions,  77*2.     Made   gOOl  of   passions,  772;   note,  772.     Their   poets,  etc..  ashamed  of 

Kods,  77U.    Philosophers  strivlug  tor  troth,  173.    Philosophy  of  grew  worse,  note, 

77:i.  God* Os"*,  treated  with  contempt  hy  philosophers.  ..4.  Their  religions  could  not 
stand  test,  note.  774.  State  of,  774.  S.  Thomas  against,  971,  Did  not  teach  unity  of 
intellect,  87(i.     Knowledge  of,  came  from  Bgyptlans 892,     893 

Gregory  II • 

Gregory  VII,  S.,  14.    Attaoked  by  Emperor 31-32 

Gregory  IX,  rupture  with  Frederick  II,  5.  Raited  the  Clavissignati,  6.  His  deal- 
ings with  Frederick  II,  16.  Excommunicates  him,  17.  Tutor  to  Frederick 
II,  21.  Conduct  against  Frederick  ll,  88,  34.  Death,  84.  Course  in  the  dis- 
turbances at  Paris  University,  212.     His  grief  at  the  corrupt  state  of  Paris 

schools \ 221 

Gregory,  Dr.  Martin,  note 1T."> 

Gregory,  8.,  ofNys8a,76,  3ou.    Brother  of  S.  Basil,  618.    Funeral  oration  over  8. 

Basil,  eote, OB.    Mad.'  Presbyter 640,  669,    862 

Gregory,  S..  the  Great,  as  a  preacher,  2S0.  How  the  dead  are  helped.  894.  <>n  the 
h.'ve  of  (led,  36L  againel  carnality,  xi7.  <>n  riches.  33a  Sacrifice  defined  br, 313, 
Taaght.  316, 381, SOS, 406.  Difference  between  holocaust  and  Merlflee,  sit,  4lti.  On 
Seal, 417,  418.  Buffered  from  indirection,  note.  .r>o:».  Dillienlty  of  at  once  reali/.im;, 
513.    Waiting  on  poor,  614,    Displeys  great  will,  616.    Doetoi  Proelalmed 

Doctor  of  tin-  Church,  note,  533,  Latin  Fathers  close  with,  note,  888.  B69,  686.  In 
"  Pastoral  Solicitude  "  ;  foi  \   Na/.ian/en  tor  model,  ti!4.     <ioi  dianns.  fat  her 

of.  766,  Mlvia.  mother  of.  706.  Birth,  166.  Education,  708.  The  Bret  monk-Pope, 
709.  A  Benedictine,  TOO.  Prafeet  of  Borne.  706.  Left  the  world  after  having  taste! 
Its  favours,  100,  boreal  the  Daaeea  World  and  Christ, 710,  This  expressed  In  hook 
of  •'Morale/' 711.  Qreal  baflnenee  of  s.  Benedict's  life  over,  711  Real  Benedietiac 
eharaeter,  713.  Leaves  the  werid,  713.  Bndowed  >i\  Benedietim  monasteries  in 
Kelly,  713.  Knters  s.  Andrew's  monastery,  713.  Bevetita  of  hit  penaaoe,  714.  bid* 
dent  of  Annlo-S;t\oii  youths,  leaves  Borne  for  England. 716  Tnmnltof  people,  and 
resell  of,  7ir>.  .Made  Deacon  of  Beme,  7Hi.  Sent  on  :i  mission  to  Constantinople,  7i<>. 
Retired  to  8.  Andrew's  717.  Made  Abbott, 717.  Procession  to  stop  pestilence,  717. 
Vision  <>f,  7in.  Made  Pope,  718.  Concealment  sod  discoTery  of,  716  His  love  of  bis 
old  state.  7U1.  Called  to  rule  in  stormv  days,  TIB  Slate  of  the  World,  719.  Thought 
SttdwftbS  WOrld al  hand.  720.      His  able  conduct  of  alfairs,  720.      Letters  to  S.  An«ns- 

tine  and  Qoeen  Bertha  on  mission  in  Bngbmd,  note,  72<i  761.  Largeness  of  eaar- 
octcr,72i.  Home  of  ale  works  711.  Bis  corporal  sofforings,  786.  No  account  of  his 
death  extant,  722:  note.  722.  Appearance  of,  763 1  note, 72. ;.  Has  written  more  veV 
nminonsly  than  any  Pope  writer,  exoept  Benedlci  XIV,  163.  His  writings,  783.  His- 
tory of,  Bote,  72).    "Liber  Begnbe  PastoralU,"  166.    fast  of  Latin  Fathers,  rzx 

■vmber  Of  letters  extant,    note.  727.     S.  Thomas   took   him  in    Morals,  769,  731, 

His  Bpistles,  732,733,740  pe  of  statesman,  888. 

ChrlsvprlueTple  of,  eonverted  England 933 

Gregory  Nakiansen.  8  ,78     aaa  preacher.  989.    Taaght,  876.    Difficnlty  of  al  onee 
Mad.-  doctor,  note,  833  886  876,  871.    Severe  on  s.  Deuis,  note,  598, 
5tK).    Meets  at  Constantinople  with  s.  Basil.  ii2:t.    His  parentage,  etc,  663.    Liken* 

to  S.  TIm.i  «;1\  youth  and  ae.piaintanee  with  S.  liasil, 
to  Palestine.  866.  At  Alexandria.  866.  Storm  at  sea  on  his  TOyagS  to 
Athens,  666.  His  fear,  667.  (Tot  yet  baptised,  687.  Beaches  Athens,  627.  Taught  by 
Proteresiua  and  Himerins,  note, 631.  At  Athens  with  s.  Baetl,  831,  632.  Prieudsbip 
with  S.  Basil,  838,  833  ded  to  remain  at  Athens.  t>:t4.  Hindered  from 
1  retiring  from  the  world.  634  Help  of  8.  Basil  to.  666  Tlis  "  Theologian,"  639,  640. 
Horns  duties  detained  him  from  joining  8.  Basil  in  Pontus,  640.  Cooluesswith  s. 
Basil,  mo.  Leaves  Basinta,  641.  in*  parenu die,  641.  Called  to  Constantinople,  fill, 
646,  feeess  al  Constantinople.  646.  His  fame  spreads.  846.  And  s.  Jerome,  I 
Beelgns  his  Bee,  646.  Life  at  Arlansas.  646.  His  death,  643,  His  portrait,  644  De- 
fended NieaM.  644  Works,  644  Teachings  prised,  644  Prtendship  with  8.  Jerome, 
ti44.  Dates  of  his  life,  note.  ti44.  Difference  from  Angelical,  human  saint.  867,  861, 
Succeeded  by  Kectarius  at  Constantinopli  ell,  689.  Brer  in  battle, 
71*;,  716,  7I!>,  72:*.  Nnmher  of  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  dogma, 
166,731,736,734i  note,  734  Contrasted  with  ArUttppns,  179,  863,  888,  896, 968.  Type 
of  poet 9:»2 

Oregory, Thaomatnrgtis,  8., 689;  note,  soh.     Taaght  by  Origen,  hi-  parenta  oon- 

Verted,  620.     At    Cassarea,  goes   t..    Alexandria,  hi-    Hnotlessnestf,  (520.     Some 

dates  of  his  lift,  note,  690.    Made  Bishop,  tU.    Bis  miracles,  031.    His  many 

conversions  7j:».    Never  toll 689 

Oregon  of  Tours,  8.,  his  testimony  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great's  proneioncy, 708; 
note 

Gregory  'l<-  Valencia,  ."its;  note 

Gregory  VII,  8.,  Dote 

[Xemplo  ed  9   Raymond  to  pnt together  "Corpus  Jni is  " 

L,  testtmonj  to  8.  Thomas,  81  Two  special  objects  • 

Commands  attendance  of  8.  Tin  .mas  at  Second  Conncll  of  Lyons 

Oregon  Mil,  and  Trent,  note,  '>'i~.    orders  ■  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  of  the 

(  mi i ne il  «.f  Trent  to  be  made,  note 642 
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(Oregon  w  I.  and  Csar  Nicholas,  514;  DOtc :>i t 

the  Archbishop  of,  and  the  "  sum  ma  "  at  Trent 

i<ir,  ttobert,  slodfed  at  Purls,  note,  L96.    Pegge'fl  lite  of 

LOJ 

Gaaiferio lo 

<  ■  im*i  t  .  6, 15   it     iii-i  i,  ;i      Name  first  ased,  82.    Supposed  origin  of  the  damn 

Man;.  Join  the  part;  of  flic  

Oneiric,  Brother,  legend:  of  hi-  conversion 

Guibert,  \  i » i •.  ►  r  of  Westminster,  hi>  teaching  on  original  eia  

(.ii i lint  ordered  to  be  exiled 

Guilt,  Abelard  denied  anj  lo  the  newly-born,  987.    Mo  poniahmenl  without 

Gnimar ". ". i 

Guiscard,  Robert  

(.u  in  id  d'Izan,  Arch  priest  <>f 47 

Gnndlsalvi,  Arohdoacon,  translated  philoaophioal  works i.m 

Gny,  Bishop  ol  Anxerre 883 

i  olqnois.     Vid  Clement  IV. 
Gnzman 47 

HABIT,  Dominican,  its  appearance  on  Saints 605 

Hadarschai  153 

Hadrian,  note 

Hales,  Alexander,  tanght  8.  JBonaventure,  0U8.    Prepared  \\a\  lor  "Sanuna"....    889 

.    892 
Bales,  Uexander  otS*  Paris  University  student,  179,  180.188,229.    Wrongly  said 
in  be  master  of  8.  Thomas,  S3*.    His  epitaph,  oota,  I 33.    "  Doctor  u  refragablhs,"  SSL 
Hii  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  SSI.    lli.s  history,  note,  881.    Introduced  Aristotle 
in  bis  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  SSI.    His  gieel  readiag.  363.    Hieetyle,  ne 
2K2.     Great   knowledge  of  enetenti  t«>  treat  God's  Being  sue  Bssenoc 

odeotiflcally,  2ti4.    lli.s  •■  Sumiua, '  note,  864    Hales  not  Brat  to  write  ■  Commentary 
on  "Sen:.  iii>  view  on  knowledge  "t  Qod,384.    How  ■arpei 

Thomas.  366.   Hi*  reputation,  note,  '..'»>•'>.   Method  ol  treating  Lombard'!  "  Beaten* 
■eta,  '-'**■"'■    Bimplioitv  of  S.  Thomas  eompared  with,  n< 

nec<  Is  theology  science  ur  wisdom  1  Ouorigbial 

sin.  888.    Hei.i  thai  there  could  be  Sacraments  ores  If  man  bad  not  (alien,  36S. 

Bonaventure,  note,  ;n~.    His  saying  of  &  BonaTentuxe 319 

Hal  grin,  (  ardinal in 

J  hilt,  ttobert,  his  anconsoionsnesa  of  sufferings,  note 684 

liailni,  note 71 

Hall..  458 

Humerieve,  convent  (bonded  from  8.  Victor's ii:; 

Hampden,  Bishop,  oo  the  Schools,  note,  60S.    On  work  of  mediaeval  Doctors, 

1 1  an  ha  l  the  Moslem,  '•  Saint" li:i 

Hannibal  di  ftfolaria,  perhaps  Bachelor  at  8  James's  when  S.  Thomas  1i  as  dootor. 
.").v..    Made  Cardinal,  o65.    Part  of  "  Catena  "  of  8  Thomas  waa  dedieated 

tO 740,  900 

Haroun-al-Baschtd.  r><>.    Founds  a  college  of  translators 151 

Hashemiah,  the  old  capital  «>t' the  Moslems 150 

ii  H mi.  the  poet  i;,l 

Hatred  of  religions  men,  whence  it  spring!  

Haymo,  drew  OO  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Heathens,  how  to  refute  the.  note,  181      Difference  between  heroes  of  and  Christ, 

note 

ns,  incorrnptible  according  to  Aristotle,  note SjSJ 

•itia  (.entile-  "  translated  Into 857 

tie  to 

Uedwige,  S 

Heliopulis 552 

(>,  relation  of  Abelard  to 9". 

with  Mnnicheans 

me  against  652 

85 

.  founder  of  the  Henricians 457 

104 
t-i 

with  Hi.  Barons,  note 910 

ileiick  II.  his  fall  -ji 

Henrj  of  Castile,  ;ui     .Made  prisoi  • 
Hen, 

171 
Hciu  'i.i  InipUKHantes  " 

the   I. ion 

631 

- 

-     Lutho  .    788 

In   the   -  arl)   (lunch.   I 

What  kind  ol 
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Heretics  strive  to  destroy  Christ 426,  427 

Heric,  77.    A  preacher 240 

Hermann  of  Dalmatia,  gained  science  from  Spain,  152.    Translated  the  Planis- 

phaericum  of  Ptolemy • ; 154 

Hermann  of  Germany,  at  S.  Sabina,  57.    Translated  from  the  Arabic 154 

Hennas 899 

Hermias  of  Atarncus,  Aristotle  goes  to,  804.    His  death,  804.    Aristotle  accused  of 

worshiping 806 

Hermits  in  England,  note £J7 

Herod  Atticus,  note j>28 

Heredotus,  on  religion  of  the  Greeks,  note 72 

Heroism,  teaching  of  Christ,  surpasses  Pagan,  note 775 

Hesoid,  influence  of,  note,  532.  Bible  of  Greeks,  772;  note,  772.  Explained  mys- 
tically, 773;  note 773 

M  Hexaemeron,"  8.  BmUI 88B 

Hexameron  ol  'Hugh  of  Amiens 18.3 

Hieron,  less  than  Pindar 8M 

Hilarion,  S.,  481.     Lived  in  a  morass 887 

Hilarius,  the  magician MB 

Hilarv,  8.,  made  doctor,  note,  533.    On  the  Psalms  transcribed  by  S.  Jerome,  646, 

669.     8.  Augustine  to 669,740,862,  907 

Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  and  the  "  Tractatns  Theologicus  " 188 

Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans M 

Hildebrand,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  514.    Great  in  will 518 

Hilderic ;| 

Himerius,  life  of,  note 689 

Ilincmar,  controvert   with  Gotteschalc 77 

'■  Hippies  Major"  of  Plato 794 

Hippo,  569,  5*1.    S.  Augustine  goes  to,  700.    S.  Augustine  made  Bishop  of,  701. 

Beedged  by  Vandals 7<M 

Hippocrates,  resuscitated  i>v  Arabs 156 

Hippolj  tos,  8..  misunderstood,  note,  106.    s.  Ambrose  studies  works  of 888,  i-i 

Hirschau,  William  of,  flrtf  drew  out  a  syllogistic  proof  of  God's  existence,  note...  L87 

Historv,  ignorance  of  in  middle  ages 886 

Hobbes,  nominalism  prepared  the  way  for  the  Materialism  of s9 

Hohenstaufens,  ■  Welbung  flunily 88 

Holland,  William  Of 71 

Holocaust,  difference  from  sacrifice 418 

Holy  Land,  recovery  of,  object  of  Gregory  X 938 

Homer,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Influence  of,  note  670.  Bible  of  the 
Qreeks,77a;  note,  772.    Explained  mystically,  778;  note, 773.    Plato  despairs 

Of  becoming  a  poet  after  reading 

Homilies  of  8.  Gregory  the  Great 788 

Honain 181 

Honoratus,  Bishop  of  Yemeni,  688.    Letter  of  8.  Augustine  to 708 

Honoratus  of8ubiaco  and  8.  Gregory  the  Great 712 

Honoriusin,  tutor  to  Frederick  II,  81.    Approves  Dominicans,  50.    His  gin  of 

Sabine  to  the  Dominicans 58 

Hope,  treated  in  the  "  ScCUnda  Sec  utida:  " 818 

Horace,  Lnflnenoo  of,  nots 881 

Borarium  of  one  of  colleges  of  Cambridge,  note 806 

Horn,  the  Golden 878 

•«  Hortensins  "  of  Cicero,  read  and  liked  by  S.  Augustine 

Hospital,  brethren  of,  founded 

Hospitallers,  refuse  to  join  Crusade  of  Frederick  II 33 

Hospites,  the,  of  the  Sorbonne 205 

Iliivh  Metel ■*" 

Hugh  Of  Cyprus,  "  De  Kogimine  Principum,"  written   for,  note !«>! 

Hugh  of  Amiens,  95.    His  Hexameron 188 

Hugh  of  Auxerre '"• 

Hugh  of  Met/,  professor  at  Paris 851 

Hugh  ol Ostia.  papers  on  S.  Luke,  note 

Hugh  of  Rouen 143 

Hugh  of  8.  Caro,  51.  Cardinal,  commissioned  to  examine  the  "  introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel,"  468.  wrote  papers  on  8.  Luke,  note,  188.  "  Correctorium 
BiblisB  Sorbonnionm,"  184.  "Concordantta  8.  Jacobi,"  217,  280.  Uses  bis  In- 
fluence to  g«'t  S.  Thomas  to  Paris 850,  357,    364 

Hugh  Of  8.  Victor-.  !C».  on  solitude,  note,  516,  H9I.  Sent  to  Hamerle\e,  II. I. 
QOSS  to  S.  Victor's.  111.  Teaches.  III.  Narrative  of  his  last  illness.  II.'..  116.  Death, 
117.  Kpitiijih,  117,  133,  Constant  Mend  Ol  S.  Bernard.  184  Called  Di.lascaln.s.  131. 
The  real  founder  of  the  mi  mastic  method  Of  tbeologj  ,131.      Mis  ser\  ices  to  tlii-ologv, 

i:tl.  "  De  sacraiiieiitiH,"  131.  Bis  teaching,  133,13a  The  *' Tractetiu  Theok>glca» '' 
liis  work.  138  II im  writings,  133.  Mis  doctrines,  134.  Disoiplea,  134.  Pounds  th* 
seienofl  of  contemplation,  [43.    Composed  ■  book  of"  Sentences,*'  143.    Letter  to  the 

Bishop  of  Seville  against  Saracen  learning  153.      Wrote   papers  OS  S.   l.uUe.  note.  188, 

I.     \  preacher,  840.    Teaching  on  original  sin,  888.    view  on  increase  of  body, 
290.    All  stoned  In  Adam  In  nana,  held  a  separate  sonl  to  be  a  person.  886,  308.    "Be 
lamentiH.''  388,    Bsalted  t<»»  mncb  the  Baeraments  of  the  uhl   Law,  :«>:t.     s. 
Thomas  fllssgmnil  with,  on  fix-  opm  opemtwn  <>t  the  Baeraments  of  t he  ohi  La* 

Taught  it  was  not  in m -e.ssarv  t>>  anticipate  the  daj  >>t  circumcision,  384.  Held  thai  a 
bcreueal  priest  could  uot  consecrate,  304,    On  Blessed  Virgin 329 
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Hugo,  Victor,  his  sketch  of  Paris  lift.  note 4'jy 

it  de  Komanis,  appointed  l.\  the  Pope  to  draw  up  a  com  mission  to  examine 

(he  "Perils,"  658.    General  of  Dominican*,  006.    Great  trust  In  8.  Thomas, 

kppoints  S  Thomai  to  oppose  Amonr 

Humboldt  and  Aibertus  Magnus 71 

Humility  springs  from  self  knowledge,  193.    The  n  nj  i<>  knowie-i. 

Ugions  do  nut  vow  perfect ." 881 

Hungary  converted,  note 686 

Huus... 

ii ui fa,  s .,  reclnse,  note 

Hny,  oote 697 

Hyacinth,  S.,  926.    His  labours,  64.    At  S.  Sabina 67 

Hyginns 

Hyksos,  the,  of  Egypt,  note 

Hymettns,  Mount,  4.     Honey  of 

Jlv  postases— not  two  in  Christ 2i*5 

IBM  Gambol,  Identical  with  a.vioebroa 159 

Ibn  Hassan,  the  poet 151 

Hm  Roschd.    8ee  Avei-rofcs. 

II  mi  Saig 153,    159 

[bn  Tofeil,  Aral,  mystic IBS, 

Ibn  Zohr,  note 877 

Ideas,  Plato's  theory  of,  B.  Thomas  on,  in  God,  814,  815.    Aristotle  on 

Plato's  view  of,  note  815.    Doabtfnl  whether  Plato  held  separate,  note 818 

idolatory,  canses  of,  823.    Blending  of  Greek  and  A.-iatie,  note 581 

Idols,  the,  of  Bacon,  note 

[gnal  Partly  formed  8.  Philip,  note,  40.    Misunderstood,  note,  598,  5W 

Ignatius  of  Loyola,  8.,  note    

Ignatins,  8.,  Martyr  and  Trajan 

i -in. rant,  dogmatize  most,  note 

nice  of  middle  ages,  228;  note 

[Idephonsns,  

Ilyssne 

nation,  not  the  same  as  passive  intellect,  note 

I  in  morality,  one  oftl \'\\-  Ofths  present  age 436 

lacarnaUon,  the.  treated  in  the  third  book  or  8.  Thomas's  I  ommentan  on  ' 

tenees,"  733.  Not  ■  necessary  oonsequenos  of  the  mil,  note,  tx\.  Three 
opinions  given  by  the  Lombard  on  the  manner  of.  788.  Those  opinions 
refuted  by 8. Thomas,  7:u.    Not  two  hypostases  In  Christ,  784.    Christ  did 

not  assume  a  man,  734.     IJeiielit  OfChrisVs,  to  phlloSOph; 

India,  mi --ion  to,  note  .   585,    598 

Innocent  I.  Pope,  espouses  cause  of  S.  Chryeostom 871 

innocent  n.  visit  toClairvaux " 98 

Innocent  tu,  tutor  to  Frederick  II,  31,    Vision  of  8   Dominie,  16.    Interview  with 

Letter  to  Alfonso  \  on  Baraoenk  learning,  188     n  - 

itions  with  the  Paris  University.  3(  oeitionef 

two  w  of  original  sin i'*.4*,    404 

Would    not   allow  family  of   Frederick  II    to   inherit   the 

u  n    '.mv    Bidet   «itii   t in-   Mendioants   In   disturbances  at   P 

I  ►oath  Of 312.     405 

Innocent  V,  380.    Hi-t  ppreciation of  8  ThoflUH ..    530 

Innoi  testimonj  to  8  Thomas  

Innocent  \.  established  universities  in  which  8.  Thomas's  dort;  to  be 

.V.'T 

Innocent  X II  and  Trent,  note,  588      1 1  i>  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  526;  note 536 

lni nt.  the.  lermon  or 8.  Thomas  on 346 

Instability  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age 486 

Intellect,  pon  itaest  ofwill, 

*»15; 

lorn  combined,   nofc  r««at 

■    I'ruin  sense,  834.    The  paanivr.      .\     Inn.  lis 

Aristotle,  874.     PMitir<  .  ,>rporal  organ*.  874.    ft. 

niiMi  on  panaive,  875.    8.  Thomas's  teaching  on,  876.    8.  Thomaa  against  unit  \ 
ITS,  879.    Not  same  as  imagination.  Hon 

■' 

lectus  posribQto  etagens,     •'  Compendium  Theologhe  "  on,  note 415 

. 

and 
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Iris,  S.  Basil's  monastery  on  banks  of,  636.    S.  Gregory  at 

Isaac,  S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note 

Isaac,  the  Arab 

Isaias,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  of,  and  method,  764.     Samples  of,  765,  766.     Diffi- 

*  cnlty  of  comprehending,  513.     S.  Thomas  wrote  a'commentary  on 320 

Isanrians,  raids  of,  on  Cucnsus 67J 

Isidore,  8  ,  made  doctor,  note,  533.     His  Epistles,  731.     Made  a  "  Catena  " 739,  880 

Isidore  of  Egypt  and  his  monks  meet  88.  Jerome  and  Paula 651 

Isidore  of  Pelnaium,  8..  number  of  bis  letters  extant,  note 7-27 

Isidore,  the  Monk,  went  to  Home  with  8.  Athanasius,  note 605 

Isidore,  8.,  of  Seville,  dull  when  a  boy,  66,  76.    His  "Etymologies,"  185.    As  a 

.  preacher 239,  305 

Isocrates,  629.    Disciple  of  Socrates 7s.">,  790 

Ispahan f 150 

Italy,  I'lato  goes  to,  786.    Insecurity  of,  for  prelates  in  13th  century,  884.    Invaded 

byConradin , 911 

Ivo  of  Chartres 143 

Ivo  of  Veigi 201 

Jacob,  S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note  426 

Jacobites,  Dominicans  BO  called  at  Paris 848 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  golden  legend  Of •">:; 

Jacqnier,  Nicholas  888 

•James  the  Deacon Ill 

James,   s ;,71,  7_>s 

J  antes,  8.,  of  Nisihis 588,  607,  689 

James,  >.,  tin'  Apostle  401 

James's.  8.,  8.  Tbomafl  teaches  at,  500,  501,5-15.     Too  small  for  bis  audience,  note, 

501.     Kegcnt  at,  554,  556.     Preaehes  Lent  at,  556.     Professor  at,  918      Leaves,  915 
James's,  S.,  the  Dominican  school  at  Paris,  179.    S.  Thomas  vent  to,  179.    Its  manv 

great  men,  note,  187,  215,  216.    The  lecture  hall,  217,  230.    The  great  nanus  of,  888 
James  dc  Vitry.     Sec  Vitry. 

Jam-  of  Lbantal,  S.,  note .">7.; 

Jansenius,  live  propositions  of 888 

J  aim  la,  Rocca 16 

Japheth,  note ;>7:t 

Jarchi,  Solomon 188 

•J  a  now Ul 

Jehan.  tbc  satirist 21 

Jeremlas,  >.  Thomas  wrote  a  Commentary  on,  320.    Character  of,  nol   easili 
■rasped,  513.    B.Jerome's  untini-bed  Commenterj  on.  784.    Exposition  of  8. 

Thomas   on,   761  Thomas's  work    on,    unlinisbed,   767.     Examples 

iVoni 767,     787 

Jerome.  >.,  7.">.    Bis  explanation  of  Hebrew  Dames,  185,    Againsl  Idleness,  888. 
I... v.-  of  Scripture,  34ft    Dntyof  the  moiil  Caught,  376.    On  Sacred 

iiiiiM-nt  of,  explained,  380.  Confutes  Jovinian  and  v*igllaa.< 
tins.  386.  Monks  avoid  many  dangers,  4in.  Hih  oharaeter  uoteasilj  grasped,*  513, 
Powerful  in  Intellect,  015.  Love  ofsolltnde,  note,  816, 517.  Hade  doctor,  924;  note, 
5:w.    8.  Thomas  filled  with  spirit  of,  note  .    Wentto  Coustantt 

nople  to  be  a  disciple  of  8.  I  uiseu,  and  his  friendship  for  8.  Oregon 

Ifssisnson  flil     His  character,  644.    Hie  memory,  note,  644.    Ordained  Presbyter  at 
Antio.ii.  »m:>.    His  parentogi  to  Borne,  648.    Studies,  646.    His  fall  at 

Home,  646.  Is  baptised,  646.  Ooes  toAqoeleis  sad  Treves,  aud  learna  tradittouof 
in  ( mastic  fife,  tiai.  Bvagrius  describes  Sswtnrn  monks  to,  647.  Ooes  to  Bast,  647.  in 
Chain*.  647.  His  great  trial,  647,  648.  Love  of  classics,  648.  His  vision,  648.  Ooes  to 
sjittoeh  and  Constantinople,  680.  Ooes  to  Borne  to  oppose  Miletians,  680,  is  known 
to  Pope  Hamas i is.  and  becomes  hie  secretary,  680.  advocates  principles  of  monastic 
life, 660.  Marrrlla  at  Bosss, 680.  Leaves  Boom  for  Bast,  66L  Travels  in  Bast,66L 
At  Bethlehem,  65L  Four  monssteTies  erected,  66L  Translates  the  Old  Testament 
tiom  Hebrew, 651.  Translates  Origen,  661.  Other  writings,  653.  last  of  works,  note, 
seems  at  his  last  hours,  653-655.  Death  of,  n:>r>.  Dates  of  bis  life.  Dote,  886, 
influence  on  8.  Thomas,  686  Difference  from  Angelical,  ;<  Smwofi  saint,  656.  Content* 
porarr  with  B.  Chiysostora,  SMB.  run-..-,  s.  Asibrose's  boob  on  "Virgtnltj 
Pell,  imt  soon  recovered,  686.  Bvet  In  battle,  tm;.  733,  727.  Number  of  letters  extant, 
note.  7»».  s.  Thomas  Inflneneed  sy  bin  In  Scripture,  TfOj  note.  739,  73i.  His 
Bptstiee,  note.  733.     Bxpositio i  8.  Pan!  t<>  Oalatlaus,  7:n.  717.    Prologue  ef  8. 

Jerome  to  '•  S.  Mutlliew.  "  783.      Contrasted  with  Ant  ist  henes 77»i,  861,  886,      188 

Jeromites,  their  approval  of  8  Thomas 

Jerusalem,  '>7:;.    <  Inarch  founded  at  888 

Jesser,  Dr.,  bis  opinion  of  Albertus  .Ma -mis 71 

Jesuits,  their  approval  <>f  8.  Thomas,  649.    Declared  s.  Thoma-  tl  nide, 

888.    Received  teachirig  of  8.  Thomas,  848.    Pamons  teachers       880 

Jews,  the, "  Contra  Gentiles  '*  written  to  enlighten,  886, 880.  8.  Thomas  against, 
878.  8  Thomas  dispute.-,  with  their  Rabbfi  Babbies  converted, 
I.  888  Spanish,  their  learning,  188.  Philosophy  of,  188.  8ectsof,  Karteites 
and  Orthodox,  b'>7.  Cabballsts,  167.  Rationalistic  influence  of  Aristotle  on, 
168  Decisions  of  8.  Thomas  regarding  the,  268, 269.  Guill  of  in  crucifying 
( atrial 

Jezirnh,  the,  when  writ  ten 

Joachim,  Abbot,  180,488     a.ccnsations  against  Lombard.  144      Condemned,  144, 
His  history  and  errors,  note,  882, 858.     Doctrin                    I      Hisworl 
reetedbj  >  Thomas,  488.    Fanaticism  ransed  bj  writings  of,  458.    Bald  the 
old  Testament  Law  had  passed,  168.    Disproved  bj  8.  Tl as 180 
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Joanna  d'Asa,  mother  of  8.  Dominio,  her  vision »»; 

.mmontan  of  8.  Thomas  on,  flftl,  788,  751.    If ost  striking,  767.    Authorities 
ased  in  it,  759.    its  length  and  object,  790,    it.-dni-ion 7»X),    761 

Join..  A  Mint 587 

John  Baptist,  8.,  note 574 

John  Belie 869 

John,  the  Deacon,  wrote  a  life  of  8.  Gregory 

John  vili 

.John  Franoioge 

John  XXI,  Censnres  i>\  

John  XXII,  his  testimony  to  8.  Thomas,  680.    Bj  ■  Hull 

John  the  almoner. 8.,  note 570 

John  of  Blase,  bis  testimony  to  the  assaults  of  the  deril  ob  8.  Thomas 482 

John  of  the  Cross,  8.,  teachings  on  charity.  194:  note 

John,  8.,  Damascene)  work  of,  7.">.    Translated,  186.    iii->  history 

John  of  Damascus.  8.,  great  In  intellect, 616. 582.   Greek  Fail 

668,570.    Drew  op  a  "Catena,"  789.  887.    Bis  lnfluenc i  sohools *'■*),   907 

John  of  Germany,  General  of  the  Dominicans,  51.    Journey  with  s.  Thomas  — 

John  ofNivelle  as  a  preacher jiu 

John  of  Paris 

John  Of  Bochelle,  master  Of  S.    Bonaventure,  -S.V2.      S.    ItonavciiLim:  lectures  at 

Paris  under 818 

John  de  Roquignies  founded  a  school  for  Preinonstratensians  at  Paris 200 

John  of  8.  All. an J 11 

John  of  iSalisbnry,  critical  spirit  of,  98, 94.    ni>  '•  Metalogne,"  187;  note,  I  I     B 

many  masters - 

John  i  s.  Facundo 

John  of  8.  Giles,  legend  of,  826.    First  Dominican  professor  of  tneolog]  al  Paris.,    no 

John  Of  Seville  (Avendeath).  introduced  Algebra 164 

John  Of  S.  Julia  no 60.  61 

John  d'Ursini 887,  364 

John  of  Yerceiii,  918.    General  of  the  Dominicans 365 

John   Jo   Ilantex  ille's  testimony   to  the   degraded  state  Of  Paris  University,  471; 

.    note '. ." 17! 

John  or Jernsalen  and  8.  Jerome 

John  de  Bfenngand  the  "  Roman  de  la  Hose  " 

John  of  Podoimtia 

John  of  Parma,  reputed  author  of  the  "Introduction*"  461;  note,  451.    Resigned 

bis  office  of  General,  US.    Biatrial,  164.    Death 

John  oi  Pisa,  and  8.  Thomas 178 

John  of  Bagnsa 

John  of  SaUsbnry,  his  testimony  to  state  «»f  Paris  University .  171 ;  note 1 7 4 

John  ..  Santo  Facundo .' 680,    671 

John  of  Wilder  Imsen,  and  the  conversion  of  the   Arabs,  note 

John  of  Wildcshnsen,  preached  in  French 940 

John  the  Deacon  brought  twenty-ume  accusations  against  8.  <  brysostom,  note 
John  the  Evangelist.  8  .  bia  supernatural  character  and  hia  spirit  of  contemplation 

deSCrtbea  bj    l>r.  Newman,  888.     Exposition  Of 8.  Thomas  on.  with  its  pecn- 

Uarity  of  style,  758.    First   flvc  chapters  written  oat  bj  8. Thomas, rasCbjf 
.  inaid  of  Piperno.  7">:?     Skeleton  of  8  Thomas's  Exposition  on, 

Index    to  power  "l    8     ThOUMkt,  768      Its  length  and    division.  7,")»,  900,   <J06. 

f  of  his  resurrection  treated  by  S  Thou,  ..    422 

John  the  Faster,  alms  at  being  Universal  Patriarch,  7Ji     And  8.  Gregorj  the 

».reat m 

John  the  Grammarian 

John  the  Sophist :: 

Johnson,  i>r   

Jolanda 

Jonab-hen-Gamach  

Jonas  the  Horj  .167 

the,  note.  453 

-   \on\,  the  Dominican,  established  the  Dorali  171 

Trouble*,  171     Preached  in  Frenefa  

Iiat,  note  

din,  Bishop  n     -  <i.'. 

-     II as  compared  to.  note 



Jovinian  opposed  the  c  homes  ngaii  668 

Plato's  description  of  tl 

note ..     793 

ht  to  put  to  death 334 

Judgment, 

Julian,  and  -      \  lis.  note,  618,     Drove  >    Athana-iu-  into  exile,  w  hv       ...     600 

Julian,  Governor  ol  CDlcia.  894 

Julian  the  Rhetorician.  680     Hi-  i 

Jttlit  n  la  Pain  r.     B  .     501 

i      ■■ 
Juliu  I  to    Vthens, 

Julia  |»|M  al-    to,  ... 

Jiuni'  240 
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Jnst,  how  treated  bv  the  unjust,  note 432 

Justice,  treated  in  ""  Secnnda  Seconds,"  918.    Divisions  of 919 

Justification,  doctrine  of,  8.  Thomas  on,  same  as  that  of  Trent.  538.    Difference  in 

the  manner  of  Justification  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  and  new  Law 303 

Justin,  S.,  532,  note,  568.   Misunderstood,  note,  568.   His  dialogue  with  Trypho,  184,  434 
Justina  Empress,  and  S.  Ambrose,  514.    At  Milan  ;    Arian,  680.     Orders    S.  Am- 
brose to  give  S.  Victor's  to  Arians,  680.     Order*  him  to  give  up  Portian 

Basilica,  680.    Strives  to  murder  S   Ambrose 681 

Justinian,  Cardinal,  aud  S   Thomas 538 

Kadmon,  Adam 168 

Kalteisen,  Henry 536 

Kant  and  Aristotle,  note 72,  893 

Karieites,  a  sect  of  schismatic  Jews 167,  168 

Keble,  note 476 

Kepler,  not  understood  without  study 513,  889 

Kilwardby,  Robert,  his  censure  of  Oxford  teachings 224 

Knights,  Teutonic,  founded 38 

Knowledge,  Dominican  love  of,  64;  note,  64.    Three  methods  of,  137.    Desires  and 

sensuality  binder,  note,  429.     All  men  desire  and  why  839 

Koran  translated,  154.     Commentary  on 156 

Lahbe  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Labour,  manual,  not  necessary  to  religions,  389.    When  necessary 390 

"  Labour  of  .Monk-,"  the,  Of  8.  Augustine 388 

Laoedaunonians  and  Plato 796 

Laconia,  cities  of 684 

Lactantiua,  5SS;  note,  MB.    On  tin-  peneoutora,  note 686 

Lallemanl  on  parity  of  heart,  note 426 

Landoof  Aqniuo  l 

Landnlf.  lather  of  8.  Thomas,  l.    His  descent,  l.    Partisan  of  Frederiok U 6 

Landnlf,  brother  of  8.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  68,  D9,  80,  81,  62,  68.    His  conver- 
sion   249 

Landnlf,  Slnnebald.    Bee  BtanebaM. 

Lanfrano— "Liber  Bcintillarnm "   against  I$erengarius,  77,  83.    His  eloquence, 

note 87,  209 

Langton,  Stephen,  studied  at  Paris,  note,  188,    Taught  at  Paris,  198.    A  noted 
preacher, 848.     Hi- appellation,  "  Lingute-toiiaiitis,"  244.    Wrote  a  Commen- 

tar>  on  "Sentences,    note BJj 

LaodiOSMt,  a  man  of,  healed  l>\  s.  Anthony 593 

Laon,  An-eim  of.    8ce  Anaelm  of  Laos, 

Lasthenes 790 

Lateran.  Council  summoned  at,  88.     Bishops  thrown  into  prison  on  their  way,  34. 

Third  Council  of,  helped  Paris  University 194 

Lateran  Basilica,  Prince  4  harles  invested  witn  kingdom  of  Sicily  in 910 

Latin  Lathers  end  with  8.  Gregory,  note,  868.     Language  represents  action,  note, 
874.     Ami  (.reek  Chnrcbos,  union  of,  object  of  Gregory  X,  937.    Impress  ot 

Latin  mind,  on  Western  La  I  her- 575 

"  Laud «  Simi  "  composed  by  8.  Thomas  

Laureate,  or  Maffim  r  Laurwhu 230 

Law,  the  fourfold,  of  God  to  man,  330.    Of  Moses,  332.    Difference  between  divine 

ami  civil 888 

Law,  New,  said  by  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  passed  away,  459.    Considered  by  8. 
Thomas,  460",  462.     Old,  said    by  Abbot  Joachim   to  have  passed   away.  408. 

This  doctrine  refuted  by  8.  Thomas,  460.    S.  Thomas  on  the  precepts  of  the,  758 

Lawrence  the  Englishman 81 1 

"  Law-  '■  of  Plato,  786;  note  788 

Leander,  >.,  s.  Oregon  to 7 1(1 

Learned,  the,  judge  calmly,  note,  513.    To  be  consulted,  note 730 

Lecky,  astounding  Ignorance  of,  regarding  S.  Thomas,  note 4S1 

Legislation,  ecclesiastical,  influence  given  to,  at   Trent,  note 

Leo,  >.,  made  doctor,  note,  688,  513.     And  Attila,  514.     (.reat  in  will,  515.     Number 

Of  his  letters  extant,  note 727,  88] 

Leo  HI,  8 861 

Leo  IV,  B 861 

Leo  the  Mathematician 188 

LeoofOstia 10 

Leonard,  Brother,  and  the  "  Introduction,"  450.    Imprisoned 184, 

Leon  tins  conceals  8.  Ambrose ''>7n 

Lepanto 

Leviathan,  S.  Thomas  on  the 7'in 

Leu  es,  Mr.,  does  not  appreciate  S.  Thomas,  note 511 

Lexington,  Stephen,  Introduces  the  Cistercians  to  Paris 189 

Libantus,  8.   I'.asil  studies  under,  888.    in>   reputation  at    Constantinople,  888. 

Date- of  bis  life    note,  898.     8.  Chrvsostom   Studies  under.  660.     His  esteem 

for  S.  Chrysostom,  BKO.     His  death  ." 881 

"  Liber  fflenenorum  "  of  Aristotle,  note 

"Liber  Begulaj  Pastoralia."  most  valued  yroffc  of  8.  Ghregory  the  Great, 

Translated  Into  Greek 723 

M  Liber  Solntellarum"  of  Lanfrano. 77 
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Liberals'  hatred  of  Mendicant*. MA  of 

Liberty t  danger  of  spirit  of,  t">7,  IBS.     And  l'rovidenee,  S.  Thomas  on,  note,  871. 

H u man,  Richard  of 8.  Victor's  view  of 

License  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age 488 

"  Lloentia  Docendi,"  the 

Liege,  Theobald,  Archdeacon  of,  chosen  Pope  under  name  of  Gregory  I 938 

Life,  eternal,  grace  of  God  and  will  of  man  neoessary  Ira 

life  of  man,  8.  Thomas  on,  760.    Active  ami  sontetnplatlre,  B.  Thomas  on,  921, 92J, 

Lignano,  battle  of 

Ligavia,  8.  Ambrose  appointed  Governor  of K76 

Limenios,  enemy  of  Lilian  ins 622 

Lincoln,    Robert  of,   17'.».    Translated   the    "Testamentum  Dnodeeln   I'atriar- 

eharom  " 186 

Lindisfarne il 

Literature.  Saracenic,  danger  t«»  Christianity  from 

••  Littera  Legibilis,"  the 

Litnrgj  developed  by  8.  Chrysostom Hi 

Loci  rheolooici  on  e  to  Abelard  proofs  Drom  reason 94 

Logto.    nt  Dialectics,  considered  by  8.  Thomas  notas  an  end,  bnt  as  a  im 

note,  564.    Divided  according  to  acta  of  reason 

Lombard,  the,  commented  on  i»\  Bachelors,  168,665.    Great  la  lntellect.616, 

Commentary  of  8.  Thomas  on,  663, 584,  728.    Which  testicles  to  8  Thomas's 

knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  749,  si;-.'      Tends  to  -\nthesis 891,89*2,     893 

I. om hard  Canon  John ill 

Lombard  League,  i»'>.    Overcome  bj  Frederick  II 17,     20 

Lombard,  Peter,  influenced  by  Abelard'a  teaching,  94  tor's,  111 

through  the  Inflnenee  of  a.  Bernard,  111    Disciple  of  Bogs  of  8.  Victor's.  134.    | 

j  life.  N:t.     His  ••  Sentences"  gave  unity  t<>   teaching,  144.     Causes  of  succchh  of 

the  ••Sentences-  it:..    Master  of  the    •sentences,-    146.    Bishop  "t  Paris,  let 

humility.  147.      1'lan  of  tin-  "  Sentenecs,"  147.     His  Commentary  Oil  the  Psalter,  not 
14K.      (Hie    of    tlie    text-hooks   of    schoolmen.    182,      "  Sentences ''    of,     studied.    118, 

Thomas   grounded   his    teaching  Oil  tin-  of, 

expounded  by  8.  Thomas,  881-30f--eee  "  Sentences."    Borrow  -  hia  doctrine  on  gi 
from  8.  Augustine,  265.    Comparatively  oonfuoed  ■tyl«  of,  I  rvilety  fol- 

lowed by  s.  Thomas,  8T7.  Teaching  on  charity,  278.  Cause  of  his  error  in 
on  charity,  280,  Held  that  angels  could  increase  in  merit.  281.  On  erratic 
Thomas  eorrected  his  statements  when  wronn,  i'H4.    ti  lard's  theorvon 

On  original  sin,  288.    Held  the  la  wnsm  theory  oo 

...me  of  bodj  I  secosation  of  KlbiHsm 

opinions  on  the  manner  of  the   Incarnation.  JIM.     His  iBdeOtat>e    tOSflnlaS  168      0 
potted    l»\    Walter  ot   S.  Victor1  t*   and    false   teachings  of,    feveMfWd, 

ppossd  proposition  of,  condemned   298.    Held  a  soul  separate  from  bodj  to  Ih- a 

I  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  362.     No  Saoraiiirn' 

I    hacl    not    fallen,     "li.     S.  Thomas  disagreed  with,  on  the  opus  operant  of  Sacra- 
ments of  the  old  Law,  303.    Circumcla 304.    Held  thai  heretical  priests  could  not 

consecrate.   :;uj.     other   dith  lences   of  S.  Thomas   with,  305.    8.  Thomas  »  adinua- 

t  ion  of 307 

Lombard--.   Arian,  Tl'.f     In  Italv,  71!»      Mediation  of  8.  GrtJgOf]  reeks 

and 7-'0 

Lombardy,  Iron  (                    ;i 

Lombardy 911 

Lord,  om-,  appears  to 8.  Thomas 663 

Thomas wi                  -con,  319.    Bxcellenoe  of 327 

926 

o,  Castle  of,  I  unine  aroand 19 

Lotulf,  diseiple  of  Ansclm  of  Laon  88,90,      91 

Louis,  h' 

to  L>i" i ii _r  aiM.ui   ,  \  enture, 

tblish  ordei 
•  ma-  counsellor  t...  7:d,  910.    Friendship  of,  \x  itli  8.  Thomas, 
i  to  B   Thomas,  not.- 

ilftS  Of.  to  tl 

IX,  s.,  hi-  .hi-  t..  the   Dominicans,  218 

mln leans  and  Fra  :onrse  in  the  disturhaneee 

536 

SOS 

i,  in  approval  of  8  Thomas, 
rhomas                                     ..546 
Love,  law  of.  MO.     ItB  effect-.  BQ       I  Mirrees  of  perfect   411 

K'hbour,  399.    Degree*  ol 

■  iminirans  in  the  < 

•    ■ 

8 

.     900 

to.  ii)  favour  of  Mendicant? 

■8,  80S,    a£ 
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Pac;k. 

Lycias 629 

Lycinius 631 

Lying  forbibden,  why 338 

Lyons,  Council  of,  S. "Thomas  summoned  to  attend 519 

Lyons,  Poor  Men  of 35,  18 

"Lysis"  of  Plato 785 

u  Ma,"  worship  of,  in  Pontns  and  Cappadocia 617 

Macarlus,  S.,  588.    S.  Athanasins,  gave  a  cloak  to 605 

Maeedon,  Aristotle's  father  phvsioian  to  king  of,  note : 803 

Macedonians,  the,  600.  Date  of,  note,  600.  At  Constantinople.  641.  AndS.  Greg- 
ory Theologus 644 

Macrina,  8.,  sister  of  S.  Basil,  618,  621;  note I ;.'.."> 

Macrina,  8.,  grandmother  ol  S.  Basil 620,  621,  638,  890 

Macrobius 876 

Madura,  8.  Augustine  leaves,  601.    Fame  of. (>!d 

Magdalene 138 

Magicians,  Valenl  dec  roc  against 061 

Magister  Laurentns,  office  of SB) 

Magister  Lieentialus,  office  of 2;;o 

Bd agister  Mauritius,  opposed  the  teaching  of  the  Lombard 297 

Magisterium,  the,  not  an  honour 881 

"  Magnum  Speculum  " 881 

Mabadi,  magnificence  of ir>o 

Mabommedans,  rise  and  onltnre  <>f 149, 150,  15] 

Mai,  Cardinal,  testa  8.  Thomas'i  quotations,  note 868 

Maier,  his  appreciation  of  Albert  us  Magna-  as  a  botanist 71 

M  aisena,  <  Sastle  of 938,  940 

Maimonidee,  as  active  Aristotelian,  188.  a  popilof  Averrots,  ISO.  Flees  from  Cor- 
dova,  IBB,  168.  His  lile  and  the  "More  NOVOChim,"  168.  Broker's  apprecia- 
tion of,  307 .     Feud  regarding  his  doctrine  168,  1^1 

Maistre,  De,  on  8.  Thomas,  note 

Major,  John,  the  Nominalist 544 

Malaga 181 

Malum,  a  privation  2s:» 

M  alvenda 88 

Man,  Influence  of  action  on,  note,  881.  Baa  free  will,  note,  868.  Formed  i>v  church 
into  likeness  ofChrisl .  883     Transformed  into  child  of  God,  888.    True  prin- 

eiplesoftbc  EUghtsof,  note,  888.    Doctrine  of  Hugh  of  8.  Victor's  on 881 

Manu-sses,  one  of  the  founders  of  8.  Catharine  *i  at  Paris 104 

Manassee  II,  Bishop  of  Meaux 104* 

Manes,  824.    Error  of 375 

Manfred,  88,  818.    King  of  Italy,  turbulence  of.  888.    overthrown.  -        Besieges 

Some.  888.    Bonders  Italj ,  Insecure,  885,  806.    <  Sited  by  Pope  Alexander  i  V, 

invades  Sicily,  8U».    <  rowned  at  Palermo, 908.    Cited  bj  Pope  Urban 

[Y,810.    siain  at  Beneventuni 910 

Manichams,  Substantial  Separata  refuted  by  8.  Thomas,  256.  s.  Thomas's  opinion 

of"    322.     Loathed   h\    8.    Antl \,  .">!»:;.     Date  of,   note,  600.     8,    Aiigii.-line 

loins,  688     He  leaves,  664     Opposed   bj  8.  Augustine,  701.    Mentioned  in 

-it ion  of  8.  Thomas  on  s.  Paul 754 

Kanioheism  rife  In  the  18th  century 355 

Man non    

Manual  labour  not  necessary  to  religions,  Alien  necessary 888 

Marburg,  Henry 818 

Marcella  and  8.  Athanasiue,  i«;t.    And  8.  Jerome, 811.    Death  of SU 

MaroeUianfl  at  Constantinople  64  l 

Marcellina,  sister  of  8.  Ambrose,  678.    Provided  for  by  S.  Ambrose 676,  678 

Marclonites, 8  (  brj sostom  preaches  againsl  the 868 

Marcomanni,  letter  of  s.  Ambrose  to  Queen  of  the 888 

Marcus 8,  680 

Marcus  Aorelius,  note 888 

Margaret.  Duchess  of  Flanders,  her  relations  with  8.  Thomas 850 

Mana  della  Porta,  8  ,  Conveni  rounded  bi  Matthew  della Porta 818 

Marini  Leonard,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "  Catechism  Of  the  Council  of  Trent,'-  848 

M ark.  Abbot 887 

Mark  of  Tripoli 181 

Mark,  8.,  School  of.  621.    "Catena"  on.  788.    Commentary  of  8.  Thomas  on 808 

Mark  of  Bphesus,  ureek  champion  at  Florence,  684.    Obstinacy  of 684 

Marriage  impedes  the  soul,  373     Renunciation  of  leads  to  perfeol  love in 

Marseilles 578,681,  816 

Marsiiins  Ficinus  and  Plato,  note 

Martin  of  Tom-,  9  ,  bis  election  opposed  on  account  of  his  unimposing  appearance, 

note,  806  888.    Did  not  create  a  theology 880,881,  888 

Martinets  of  Paris 808 

Man  in i.  Pletro M 

Martin's,  > 

rdom,  bighesl  manifestation  of  Fortitude 

meanlugof,  •'■•'>"     See  Virgin  Blessed. 

Mary,  8.,  note  

Mary,  pt,  note .r>7<> 
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Mary  Magdalene,  8.,  her  unearthly  nature 

Master-mind,  definition  of  a,  aote 

Matanorns 

Materialism,  Nominalism  prepared  the  was  for 

Mathematics,  snblecl  of,  note,  888,    Limited  knowledge  of 

Mathnriu's,  8.  Trinitarian  school  at  Paris 

Matilda,  <  lonntess 

Matrimom ,  Sacrament  of :{oi 

'•  Mallei-,'  according  to  Plato,  eternal,  799.    The  "  hyle"  of  the  Academy ,  81£ 

Thomas  oversets  Plato's  theory  <>n 814  815 

Matthew  of  Paris Ill 

Matthew  ,8.,  8ervornm  Dei.  monaster}  <>i' 7,       8 

Matthew,  8.,  Homily  <>r  8.  Chrysostom  on  Qospel  of,  66(>.    One  of  S.  Chrysostom's 
master-pieces,  666.    "Catena"  on.  dedicated  to  Urban  IV,  740.    Specim* 
711.71.'.     Authorities  used  b]  8.  Thomas  in  "Catena"  on,  note,  741.    Expo* 

sJtiou  Of  8.  Thomas   <>n,  752.     Was   taken   down   by   Br.  Peter  Andrea.  7W. 
Difference  of  style  from  that  on  B.  John,  758.    its  length,  dhrislofli  an<l 

method,  762.    it>  subject— Humanity  of  i  hri-i,  768;  note 

Matthew  della  Porta,  Archbishop " 81] 

.Mamice,  Emporor,  and  8.  Gregory  the  Great 

Maurice  dc  Stilly,  mission  Of  the  Apostles,  note 'I'-Vj. 

Ma  mi  I  ius  llispanus  forbidden 

Maurus.  8.,  offered  as  a  child  i<»  religion 

Maxell  tins 675 

Maxlmian,  death  of,  note , 

Maximin,  death  of,  588.    Persecntlon  of 

Maximns  defeated  bj  Theodosins 

Maxlrans,  friend  of  8.  Chrysostom,  681.    [neoUtnde    

Maximns,  the  Monk , 

Medicine,  knowledge  of 161 

Mediterranean 

Medina 545 

Megara,  Plato  jonrnoys  to 

'•  MekAH  !hajim  "  disooi  ered  bj  Monk i.vj 

Melidii-u- (aims  indebted  to  Vlttorla,  644,  546.      PUeCtUOM. 

Meletians,  8.  Jerome  goes  to  Koine  to  oppose  the,  648.    Loathed  by  Anthonv 593 

Meietius,  s.,  made  8   Chrysostom  Lector,  668.    Ordalni  8  Chrysostom  Deacon, 

Buooeeded  by  Flavian 666 

Melissns 888,    838 

Melito,  MClavi8"of 184 

Meloria  

Melun 85 

Mel un.  Robert  of,  composed  a  book  of  "  Sentences" 143 

Memory  exercised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  note 

Memphis # 584 

Men  compared  in  Scripture  to  "vessels,"  why,  755-757.    Formed  on  "Summa, 

Menchaoa 

Mendicancy .  it-  difference  from  voluntary  poverty 391 

Mendicants,  decrees  In  favour  of  the,  enforced  at*  Paris,  489,  490.    The  Doctors  of 
Paris  receive  th<  nued  for  learned  pn  tion  In  the 

theological  world  in  the  13th  ceutury,  note,  863.    Disturbances  al  Pi  alar 

prof  10,311.    Refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Paris  Doctor*.  31 L    ami 

M  Koine,  nil.     IN. i>e  Inline) -at    IV  aidea  with,  313.     Bxcluded  from  the  I'm; 
the  Paris  Doetoi  the  Dnlreraltj  by  Alexander  H 

gementwith  the  Doetors,318.    Continue  to  lecture  in  theaohoi 

•  'l    to    OPpea  \lta.ke.l    in    the 

" Perils."  34H.     A nr  »neciall>  hated  the  i»>viti\  of,  349.     Amour's  epeecb  against, 

Wh>  perw  •  In- 

troduction to  the  Kterual  Goap  witli  libera 

Triumph  of,  :«>:t-3t>4. 
•  niiiiinil  hatred  of,  3R,    s.  Thomas's  "Contra  luipuKiiuuies" 
Indefeuceol  Slanders  of  Anwaris  against  ...    434 

Mendoza,  Alphonsnsde   

.  Order  of,  it-  approval  of  8.  Thomas .546 



-a.  Itishop  of,  commissioned  to  examine  the  M  Introduction  " 16,    453 

eh,  John,  translated  Aristotle  184 

if  John  of  SnlUbnry 187 

rbomos  on  Aristotle's,  888.  884.    Si 
boo  with  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on,  886; 

Commentary, 887.    8  Thomas's  view 

with  relation  to  other  

Mcthcodorns  of  Lampsacus explained  n 

Methi 

Melho 

Mcttenlelter  un  the  M  Mlliiin.i 

Michelet,  opinion  of,  on  8.  Thomas,  note 

Michael  III.  Kmp<  

. .    198 
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Michael  Scott ! 

Milan,  and  "  Snmma,"  569,  571,  606.    Election  of  S.  Ambrose  at,  675.    S.  Ambrose, 

Bishop  of,  679.    S.  Augustine  teaches  rhetoric  at,  695.    S.  Thomas  at 900 

Milanese  overcome  by  Frederick  II 17 

Mill  on  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  note,  793.    Nominalism  prepared  the  way  for  the 

materialism  of 89 

Milton,  influence  of,  note 89 

Minims,  the,  approve  S.  Thomas 104 

Minutins  Felix,  note 72 

Mischna,  167.     When  written 168 

Mitylene,  Aristotle  goes  to 804 

Modena  famous  for  law 191 

Moderation,  Albertns  Magnus'  love  of,  note 66 

Modestns,  and  S.  Basil,  514.    S.  Basil  before 636,  637 

Maubeka,  William  of  166 

Moklades,  his  magnificence 149 

Molina 648 

Monastic  schools  at  Paris 212 

Monastic  state,  next  in  eminence  to  episcopal,  930.  Poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence instruments  of  perfection  in,  931.    Principles  of,  progress,  stability, 

freedom 932 

Monasticism,  no  counterpart  of,  outside  the  Church,  458;  note,  468.  Saints  on, 
575.  Introduced  by  Christ  ami  Apostles,  note,  612.  S.  John  Chrysostom  on  8. 
Matthew,  ■peak*  in  praise  of,  note.  fiti4.  Love  of,  note.  »>7<>.  s.  Augustine  founds 
liimself  on,  b'98.  Is  struck  by.  at  Koine.  BML  Introduced  by  S.  Augustine  into  bis 
episcopal  palace,  701.     8.  Augustine  expresses  principle  of.  7<>2.     Lore  «>f,  in  S.  tircg- 

orv  tiie  Great,  710-713.    Fathers  and  8.  Thomas  bound  together  by,  72«;.    of  the 

Pythagoreans,  787,  788.  Spirit  of.  U,  Hi*.  Decay  of,  15.  Inlluencc  of,  38.  Decline,:)!). 
Its  power,  VZ'X  Principle  of.  adretae  to  fal.se  philosophy.  806.  Struck  at  by  Amour, 
834.  8  35.     Defence  by  S.  Thomas,  835.  848,880,861.     Knei'nies  obliged  to  admire,  8B, 

Inllueuce  of,  011  the  intellect.  HW>.      Its  possible  etfects,  8tiH.      Keuuisitc.s  of  philosophy 

same  as  those  of,  note,  Hiin.    In  England,  871.    Deeaj  of,  no  excuse  tor  destruction  or, 

872.     Mr.  Church's    inability  to    c i>rehend,   note.  874.     The    OTOM  its   measure,  875. 

Power  of,  order,  87S.    What  It  is.  878.    Made  8.  Thomas,  878,  877.    Scope  of,  877.    De* 

velopnient  of  S.  Augustine's  ])riuciple,  "  Krui  et  I'ti,'    note 877 

Monks,  tilt;  early,  their  great  number,  note, 800.     .Mr.  Church  on,  note,  498.     Nor 

mal   condition   of,  note,  668.      Have  DO  sympathy   with  dialectic-,  note,    |80, 

All  men  not  called  to  be '. <),TJ 

Monnica,  S.,  685.     Mother  of  8.   Augustine,  888.     Lovea  8.    Augustine,  687.     Her 

tenderness  towards  8.   Ambrose,  and  joy  at  8.  Augustine's  conversion,  867. 

Illness  of,  688.    Death  of * 888 

Monologue  of  s.  Ansebn 126 

-Montaleinbert  and  Eastern  Saints,  note 575 

Motitanists,  note  600 

Monte  Cassino.     See  Cas.sino.  • 

Monteflasoone 88 

Montenigro,  John  of,  at  Council  of  Florence  ngaisst  Greeks 534,    535 

Montmartrc,  Augustinians  at lyy 

Montpellier,  synod  of,  48.     School  of  .Medicine  founded,  153.     Dominican  school 

(banded 234 

Moors,  "  Contra  Gentiles."  written  to  enlighten  the 

Moral  without  Dogma  vain,  note 

Monde,  connection  of  with  faith,  note, 4-24.    Connection  v\  it  li  the  intellect,  U7, 

note    429 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  note 518 

"  More  N'evoehini,"  chief  work  of  Maiinonides 188 

Morions,  his  opinion  on  S.  Thomas,  note Iu7 

Mori  ay,  Daniel  of 154 

Morra,  Qrand  .Justiciary,  6.   Fortiiles  Monte  Cassino,  7.    Opposes  Clavissignati,  7. 

Defeated 8 

Mortagne,  Walter  de 91,      95 

Moses,  Abbot 587 

Moses,  Law  Of.  889.    S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note,  421,  and  note 422 

Moses  hen-Maiinon.     See  Maimonide- 

Moses,  Rabbi 

Moslem  culture,  rise  of im 

Moslems  and  Christians,  similitude  between 151 

Mostansor,  Caliph 150 

iMotakhallim,  school  of. 154;,     i>\~ 

Motazalita",  school  of I.-,,;'     \gj 

Motion,  spirit  of,  15.     Aristotle  on,  note,  828.     S.  Thomas  on,  in  "be  Pnyaioo 

Audit  11,"  899,  880.    Kinds  of 

Mozart,  anecdote  of,  note 26 

Mnrcia I ,-,  [ 

"Mystagogia  Spiritus  Sancti  "  ot'I'hotins 881 

Mysteries,  Eleusinian.  of  Greeks,  note , ,,     774 

Mysticism,  sweets  of,  note,  473.  Its  grades,  129.  Teaching  or  Richard  of  8.  Vic- 
tors on,  137.  Its  foundations,  138,  130.  Its  six  fttepe,  189.  Not  the  via 
ordinaria  to  God,  142.    Scientillc  founders  of,  142.    Text-books  of 

NABOTH 680 

Naples,  15.    Itssite,20.    University  opened  by  Frederick  II,  22.    Local  advantage* 
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Paub. 
Dm  rite  <>f  cniv.  iMtv,  M.     BmI   profeaaon  called  to,  24,  25,  2fi.     Attached  ta 
Thorn**, 546,    s.  ThomM  at,  M7,  WO,  571.     8.  Thoi                      \  at,  duriug  Macs   ! 
s.  ThomM  appointed  t<>  Archbishopric  <>r.  B86,  tag.    s.  Tbouiaa  at,  H6.    Km-  sad 
people  at,  petition  for  8.  Thomas,  924.    s.  Thomas  Itavee  Bologna  for,  BI4.    The  i 
iiiiii>  on!  in  nut  i  8.  Tlioiuaa,  B8&    Bomamia  appears  t<>  -s.  TbouuM  In  Cboreli  at 
Bapture  "i  s.  Thomaa  In  Chapel  <>t'  B.  Nicholas  at.  'xu>.    8,  Thomaa  a eases  wrfthuj  at 
Natalia  Alexander  on  "  Suiiiinii,"  note '.H)7 

Nations,  canaea  of  tall  of.  note,  188.    Cannot  endure  without  religion 4:io 

Nature,  human,  the  Charon  baa  gift  of  healing,  n<>t<' 

Nancratius.  brother  of  8.  Basil,  <;ih.    Most  gifted  of  all  bii  family,  note 

I  las,  brother  of  8.  Augustine  6«8 

Na/.ario,  note 

N;i/.irius  and  <el-u-,  >>.,  relics  of,  discovered  bj  >    Ambrose 682 

Nazlanzas,  8.  Gregory    Nasiansen's  father  made  Bishop  «>f,  oaf.     8.  <;roKory 

Naxlanzenal 

Nebridius,  dilemma  of 

Nectarine,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  death  of 668 

\ii.  (  aesarea.  617.    <  apital  of  Pontns ,;17 

Neptune,  fabled  father  of  Plato 

Nero,  death  of,  note 582 

rian  ,  the,  600.    Date  of,  note IN 

in-,  .17      Error  of 476 

Nevers,  Count  of 105 

New   World,  lame  Of  8.  Thomas  carried  to,  note 546 

Newman,  i>r..  on  Hie  activity  of  the  reason  in  the  18th  oentarj ,  ».«'.     f 1 1  —  admira- 
tion of  intellectual  men,  note,  i7t;.  On  Gibbon,  tonehing  1 1 1 « -  spread  <>t «  ihrftt- 

tianil\  ,  note 582 

Newton,  note,  7-J.     Ditlicnltv  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  570.      Indebted   to   (ialileo 

and  Kepler 889 

Date,    note,   600.     Council  of,  607.     List  Of  some  Bishops  at,  681       - 

Athanasina  at  808.    Nodonbtaa  to  Coneubstantlalit}  ol  Bon,  after,  611.    S. 
Bast]  defended,  687.    Theodoelua  embraoed  <  reed  of,  841.    Defended  by  8. 

ory  Na/ian/.en,  844.     8.  Chrvsostom  goes  in  exile  to 670 

Nicholas  ill,'  Pope n 

Nicholas  v,  and  8.  Thomaa 

Niohomaehns,  father  of  Aristotle,  phyaioian  t<>  king  of  Macedon,  803;  note 

Nicephoms 

Nicholas,  8.,  Our  lord  and  8.  Thomas  in  Church  of,  at  Naples,  5.V.'.     Yi-ion  of  8. 

Thomaa  in  Church  of 

Nicholas  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  deprived  of  all  honours KM, 

Nicholas  of  Lyre,  his  Glossa.  note 

Nicholas,  Czar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  514;  note .Mt 

Nicholas  Jacquier 

Nicholas,  8.,dn  Louvre 501 

Nicholas  gfl 

Nihilism,  Lombard  accused  of,  884,    Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Abelard,  said  bv 

John  of  Cornwall  to  be  authors  of 

Nile,  banks  of  the,  074, 877.    v  alley  of  the  note .    578 

,  S,  number  of  letters  extant  of,  note,  787.    Epistles  of,  note 734 

Nineveh   576,    584 

Nischapur.  Nestorian  school  of l.M 

-   Jerome  travels  to 650 

i,  colonies  of  Saracens  22 

Nominalism,  77.     Taughl  bv  Uo-celin,  80.     Opposed  b\  S    An^elm,  and  William  of 

Champeaux  brown  by  Abelard,  Materialism,     89 

totherofS    Gregory  Nasiansen     

Norbert.  8.  (bonded  Premon.-tratcn-  Hated  by  Abelard,  91 

of,  at  i  .  



240 

I  >atne,obairof  al  Paris  held  by  William  ofCnampeaa 

■I  Lombard'a  "Sentenoes,"  146. 

School  of,  founded  b\  <  barb 

it-  foots  lent  to  students,  186.    Library  of,  IS  ,ir 

of,  ae  " 

it  Constantinople,  641.    >   Ambrose  on  "Penance,"  against  681 

.  .i 



Num.                          .  introduced  by  G<  153 

Kule  for 701 

<Mu.i>ii.N.'i  .  HO     Principal  ron  of  reU  ..488 

rs,  111      Disriplu  ol  H 
airainM  the  1 1  •  ■  1  >   «.i 

188 

OdoofDona]  deprived  of  all  honour-,  :u6,  S56.    His  oath  to  -up 

HI 

}  composed  first  Greek  "Catena  .    730 
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Olfred 808 

Olympias,  S.  Chrysostom 's  three  letters  to,  from  Cnensus,  note 671,    742 

Omar,. burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library 150 

Oramiades  overthrow  Ahhassides 14!) 

Onuphrius,  S 587 

Opus  Operans  of  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  difference  of  opinion  between  S. 

Thomas  and  the  Lombard  on 303 

Opus  Operatum  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  difference  of  opinion  between 

S.  Thomas  and  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on .   303 

Orators  quoted  in  "  Summa,"  note 587 

Orders,  religious,  go  to  Paris,  197.  Influence  of,  note,  314.  S.  Thomas  saves  from 
overthrow,  345.  Attacked  in  the  "Perils,"  348.  The  "  Contra  Impugnan- 
tes"  a  defence  of,  36S-394.  New  ones  forbidden  to  be  (banded,  note,  38. 
Approve  8.  Thomas,  516.    The  monastic,  and  Christ,  927.    Defence  of,  why 

made  a  cardinal  point,  note 931 

Orders,  Sacrament  of 302 

"  Organon,"  the,  of  Aristotle 893 

Origen,75.  Great  power  of  intellect  in,  515,  533;  note,  568,  598.  Suspected,  599. 
Date,  note,  599.  Not  quite  .sound,  or  lie  would  have  been  made  a  Doctor,  note.  599. 
Taught  S.  Gregory  Tliamuaturgus,  620.  Opened  a  school  ai  (';>  .sin  a,  620-621,  026. 
S.Gregory  TheologM  copies  his  writings.  640.  Tliey  are  translated  by  S.  Jerome, 
652.  Influence  of,  over  8.  Basil  and  8.  Gregory  Tneologu*,  659,  660.  8.  Ambrose 
studies  works  of,  677,  731,  741.  And  S.  Thomas,  768.  Doctrines  ot,  refuted  hv  B. 
Thomas.  256.     Said  to   have    dictated  to    inaii.\  seniles,  257.     Maintained    that   souls 

were  created  before  bodies 295,     398 

Orleans,  famous  for  law MB 

Ormnzd 34 

Orthodox  school  in  the  Middle  Ages,  94,  9$.     .Motto  of 85 

OrviotO,  our  Lord  appears  to  S.  Thomas  at,  552.  S.  Thomas's  vision  at,  688.  I  r- 
ban  IV  at,  883.     Feast  of  Corpus  ('hri-ti  instituted  at,  note,  884.     Citation  Ol 

Manfred  lixed  on  church  door  at 910 

"O  Saint aris"  composed  by  8.  Thomas v>! 

Osiris :;i 

Osins,  Cardinal,  and  S.  Thomas... .v>l 

Osma,  Bishop  of 198 

Ostia,  Leo  of 108 

Ostia,   S.   Monnica  falls  ill  at,  688.     Dying   scenes  at,  688.     Death   of  8.    Mon- 

nicaat 689,    911 

Ottoboni,  Cardinal,  and  John  of  Parma 454 

Otto,  Bishop  of  Troyes Iu4 

Otto  of  Freisingen 

Otto  the  Great,  Interference  of,  in  the  election  of  Popes 81 

Otto  III,  l.    ilis  question  to  Gerbert 

Ovid,  17.     His  description  of  envy,  note \M 

Oxford,  578.    Disturbances  al  the  university,  807.    Number  of  students  at,  908. 

Valse  teachings  at,  994.    Dominican  school  founded  at 981 

Ozanam  on  Christian  tendency  of  Plato 791 

Pachomius,  S.,575,  587.    And  S.  Athanasius 605 

Padua,  University  of.  attached  to  8.  Thomas,  546.    Famous  for  the  arts,  195. 

Number  of  its  scholars 208 

Paganism,  heroes  of,  held  up  in  England  as  models,  188.     Heal   position  of  borofll 

of,  note 4$J 

Palaqnera.     See  Falaqtiera. 

Palenda,  University  of 10 

Palermo,  Manfred  crowned  at 909 

Palestine,  571,  572;   note,  572.     S.   Gregory  Nazianzen    gOCS   to,  576,  577,  625.     S. 

Basil  visits,  886.     8.  .Jerome  travels  in 650 

Pallavicino  and  S.  Thomas 00] 

I'ainiiiachus,  death  of \ 00J 

Pamphilns 898,  agj 

PandoJf  d'Alagna,  Legate  of  Gregory  IX,  6.    Capture  of  Monte  Cassino,  8.   Driven 

from  Monte  Cassino I 

Pandulfda  StephailO,  elected  A  Idiot  of  Montr  Cassino 17 

Pantamns,  099,     Date,  note 090,     i;-ji 

Pantheism,  grew  out  of  Paris  teaching,  487.    Eastern, 880.    Refuted;  false  rit 

of  creation  refuted,  915.    Occasioned  by  Realism,  89.    Springs  from  excess  of 

Qnies lis 

Papacy,  principle  of,  99.    Explained 99,  90 

Paphnutms,  who  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  persecutions,  587.     Al  Ni.-a-a 898 

Parents,  love  of,  :{.{.;.     Reward  of  love  of ti07 

Paris,  l.-).    Familiarity  of  (Tniversity  students  with  people  at,  note,  101.    Excited 

state,  of  University  of,  467.     Infidel   propeusions  of,   467.     Conduct   in  the  schools  »l. 

468-470.  ignorance  of  profeaton  at,  470,  471, 479.  Excitement  at,  on  return  of  eon- 
tending  parties  from  Home.  iii7.  Alexander  IV  enforces  tbe  decrees  in  ravour  of  the 
.Mendicants  at.  488,  488,  490.  SnbmiMion  of  the  Doctors  at.  490  491.  People  of,  desire 
the  reappearance  <»f  s.  Thomas  and  s.  Bonarenture,  492.  s.  Thomas  ■  defeusiou  at, 
sou.    HU life  at,  note,  800, 801-802.    University  of,  on  8.  Thomas,  542,  543.    8.  Thomas 

approved  by  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at,  560.    Our  Lord  approves  8,  Tl ias 

at,  552.     University  of,  petitions  S.  Thomas  to  return  t...  556.     s.  Thomii 

571.  572.    Visic f  8.  Thomas  at,  738-737.    Professors  of,  apply  t<»  s.  Tin. mas  on  the 

question  of  "Accidents,"  737,  738.     Dangerous  inllueiiee  of  Kaslern.-,  in  I  nivei.-ilv  Of, 
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880,    Philosophic  K'li*  <>f  B,  Tin i Hi..  >.ii  death  of 

l"ln>iii;i     ui  to.  912.    Ueueral  Chapter  of  Dominica 

Otuaa  ; •  v; ; •  1 1 ■  •     '14.     Appllea  !<>r  S.   1'ln. mas, 

ii.'i.    Bister  <>r  s.  Thomas  appear*  to  I ntmoua  acho 

not.-,    18a     Patuoiu   lor   Divinity,    187.     Chief  Meal    ol 

beginnings  of,  193,194.     Became  great  school  of  theohi  Man\   students 

necessitated  oidi  eloptneut,  199     Its  stu- 

dents, 196.     Butry  ol  religious  orders,  197.     V'ari  at,  197.  198.    i 

Students,  80S.    Their  riotoiia  8,887.    .M...I.  -i.-a 

oi  Germany  and  Bnglaud,  808.    University  held  in  high  honour,  note,  808.    Elements 
of  <•. >ni. mi. .a  among  atndents,  210.    I  110.    The  Corntflcil,  811, 

Departure  ol  atudeuta  on  accouul  of  aeeulat  lut<  rfereuoe,  111,  218    Tlieli  reoall,  818. 
Moueetio  schools  at.  212.    The  uiani  rel >aol  the  Uulversity,  note  212.    Its  teach- 

-  corrupted  b>  Arab  learning,  221.     Brrora  publicly  taugli  Diaturb- 

ancea  at  University  of,  309.    Keculat   profeaaors  refuse  to  teach,  308.  310.    Tin-  1. 
ton  gaiu  their  cause,  311.    lira*  up  an  oath  to  i><-  taken  by  all,  311,    Mendicants 
-.-  I.,  take  ihr  oath,  -ill.    Meudicanta  excluded  from  the  University  of.  318.    Bull 

tlexauder  IV  to  the  University,  318.    Meudicanta  re-established  boot 

and  secular  Doctors  not  ooutent— appeal  to  Rome,  814,    B.  Louiaiu  oouneetkM  with 
the  dlaturbanoea  at,  314.    Arraugetuenl  between  seculars  and  315.    The 

arrangement  annulled  by  Alexander IV,  318,    Beuewed  war  with  Begula 
laoulai   Doctors  persecute  Mendicants,  350.    Borne  erroneous  proposUtona  held  in 

sol la  .•;  ili<-   Unlven  a  deputation  to  tin    Pope  auaiust 

Mendicant  lenient  as  to  issue  of  tin-  contest,  -M.    Deputation  reacluM 

Anagid,  397.     Hie  deputation  at  Auaghl  protest*  sgalusi  tin-  condemnation  of  the 
"Perils,"  386.    The  deputation  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation 
rit.incnt  at.  on  aceouul  oi  the  banuhment  <» t  Amour,  388.    Beview  of  the  oonfc 
waged  against  the  Mendicant  »1  the  contest,  388.    Batredef  relig- 

ious life  at,  384    DIAeult  position  of  Begnlarsat,  note,  401.    Alarming  state  of,  419, 
42n.    An  opponeul  needed  agaluat,  888,  421.    Defence  ol  religious  ngnlntt.  h 

Thomas 421 

i          synod  of,  condemned  the  doctrines  0/  aVmaine  <>i  b* nut,  and  David  of 
Dinanto 

.  William  of 179 

Parisians,  the  

Parmenides,  doctrine  of,  778     Contrast  with  >.  Atbanasins,  77.'».    A  voluptuary, 

775.    in-  theory  studied  by  Plato -'.',   833 

Parnassus  

Parthenon,  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  note 

,  II,  confirms  8.  Victor's Ill 

asius,  Raubertus 

Passion,  iuttnence  "i  on  reason,  note 

•  a  t-nptnred 6 

Patience,  how  shown 

Patricias,  tin-  magician 

Putritins,  Hither  •  tine,  68$.     Baptised 686 

Paul,  8.,  wrii  \i  Antloel  t"  ot,  ■hows  in 

v  Chrysostom,  884,    short  in  stature.'  of,  help  to  eonverl 

S.  Augustine  atudli  lomaa'a  vision,  of  B.  Peter  aud   ] 

tie  of,  t>>  Ualatlaus,  Exposition  on,  739.    6.  Thomas's  explanation  of  Bpistles  of. 
Exposition  of  8.  Thotuas  on,  it  Its  method,  784.    Patnera 

here  than  elsewhere,  784.    Antbortt  Compared  to  s  vest 

an.l  win .  pi.-  from  Kxpoaitlon  on    71 

Wrote  fourteen  Bpistles,  and  t<>  whom,  798.    Subject-matter  and  number  of  Bpiatles 

ot.  788.    on  Bpistle  of,  to  Bomana,  beat  Bxposttloa  ..1  s.  Thomas,  738,  847, 

.Manual  laboUl  of 389,  398,     404 

Paul  the  Deacon,  •••.    ration  of  lets  tin- 



Paul  onverted  bj  8.  Tlmina- 

Paol,  8.,  the  Hermit,  embraced  8.  Anthoi  iss  Oiled  with  >j»iiit  of, 

note,  \u<i  the  cloak  of  8.  Anthony 604 

Paul  v,  Approves  all  dons  la  regai  

Paul,  waroefrid,  preacher  . .    840 

Paula,  8.,  follows  8.  Jerome  t<>  Antioch.  6  At  Bethlehem, 

itructs  s  hus]  , ,    653 

Paulinos,  8.,  a. -r.. nip. in  etins,  650.     Nui.r 

letters  extant  of,  note,  797.    8  Jerome  recommends  th< 



Panlinos,  secrotar;  »*>B2.   Sees  the  flat. 



an. I  wisdom,  connection  between,  note. 

.  hi-  life  ..1  1 

, ,  , 

s  Sfsinsl  the,  t^J-2.    S.  Angustine 

-  ii-iain.-ii!  i) 

polls   

ption,  int.lh'.-tn.-ii,  plea 

- 
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Perfection,  Evangelical,  makes  a  man  most  like  to  Christ 435 

"  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas,  oUl.  A  constructive  treatise, 
409.  In  what  spiritual  life  consists,  4u9.  Degrees  of  love  of  God,  410.  411. 
The  vows  of  religion  tend  towards,  411,  413.  Obedience  the  chut  vow.  413. 
Degrees  in  love  of  one's  neighboor,  413,  415.  Vows  give  a  double  perfection 
to  acts,  415.  Perfection  of  Bishops,  410.  Bishops,  their  state  more  perfect 
than  that  of  religions,  416,  417.  Bishoprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417.  Keligious 
more  perfect  than  they  who  have  the  cure  of  souls,  418.    Further  objections 

against  religious,  resolved 418,    419 

Pericles 6-»J,  030,    77 4 

"  Perihennenias,"  8.  Thomas  on  the,  of  Aristotle,  824.     Of  Aristotle,  note 830 

"Perils,"  the,  450,  461.    Ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Paris 489 

"Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  347.  Its  object.  317.  Attacked  the  Holy  See,  868,  S66. 
Sent  to  Pome  for  examination,  350.  Given  to  8.  Thomas  for  examination,  869. 
8.  Thomas's  defence  of  religious  against,  382.  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Cardinals  on,  damnatory,  303.    Condemned  by  Alexander  IV,  303.    Burnt 

before  the  Pope,  303.     Defended  bv  Amour 304,    365 

Peripatetics,  Aristotle  founded  the,  806..    Philosophy  of,  beneficial  to  Church,  808. 

Their  doctrine:  on  anger 886 

Perron,  Cardinal  du.  on  8.  Thomas B 1 1 

Persecutions  of  the  Church,  dates  of,  note 800 

Persecutors,  the  death  of,  note 582 

Persius   14 

Perugia,  S.  Thomas  visits,  557.     Urban  IV  die-  at 883,    910 

Peter  and  Paul,  88.,  8.  Thomas's  vision  of,  7.Jt'..     At  Antioeh tj-J7 

Peter,  8.,  brother  of  8.  Basil CIS 

Peter  Crescentia  popularized  the  discoveries  of  Albertus  Magnus 71 

Peter  de  Bra  ft 80 

IVter  Martyr".  S,  tomb  ol,  at  Milan,  900.     S.  Th ;i>  \i.-its  it,  900.     Life  of,  note. . .     BOO 

Peter's,  S.,  ad  aram,  monastery  of,  revenues  of,  o  He  red  to  S.  Thomas 886 

Peter  CnrysotogttS,  8.,  made  Doctor,  note 588 

Peter  Damian,  >..  made  Doctor,  note 

Peter  the  Fat  and  Clement  IV 885 

Peter  of  Blob 87 

Peter  of  Colli 818 

Peter  ef  Pisa 76,    198 

Peter  of  Poiters,  95,  111.  113.     The  "  QaJBSttoneS  "  of,  199.     Teaching  on  original 

sin,  886.     Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person  966 

Peter  of  Spain 

Peter  of  Verona ;.i 

Peter  the  Cantor 196,    9U 

Peter  the  Hermit  as  a  preacher  lmo 

Peter  the  Simple,  8 

Peter  ofTarantaaia  and  B.  Thomas 196 

Peter's  8.,  at   Koine,  the  immensity  of,  not  all  at  once  realized  on  account  of  its 

exquisite  proportions 511 

Peter  the  Venerable,  91.    His  relations  with  Abelard,  107,  108.    His  epitaph  on 

Abelard   108 

Phffido 789 

PiuBdrna,  of  Plato,  786:  note 

P  ham  arete,  mother  of  Boo  rates,  note 

Pharao  876 

Phidias • 

Philebnsoi  Plato,  note 799 

1' hi  lemon.  Epistle  to,  -u  bin- (matter  of 

Philip,  companion  01  8.  Francis 11 

Philip,  Abbot  of  Goodhope  918 

Philip  Augustas  and  the  Par  is  students 207 

Philip,  S.,  note 40 

Philip  of  Tripoli l.-.l 

Philip  Neri,  S.,  approved  >.  Thomas,  551;  note 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  -inject  of 

Philistines,  cunning  of  the    ;;7o 

Philo  and  the  mystery  ofnambers 107 

Philosopher,  characteristics  of  a  true,  note 7:4 

Philosophers,  quoted  in  " Snnima,"  668.     Creek,   contrasted  with    Fathers,   774, 

and  sqq. 
Philosophy,  with  Nationalist-,  hold  Brat  place.  987.    Adverse  to  monasticism, 

the  course  of  the  Cbnrofa  in  regard  to,  426.  Requisites  of  philosophy  those  of 
monasticism,  note,  iJ7.   8.  Thomas's  power  in,  note,  567.   Pagan  ,S.  Thomas's 
preparation  In,  note,  565.     His  study  of,  for  "Summa"565.     Powerli 
create  Religious  lite,  note,  771.    Greek,  grows  darker,  note,  778.    I'owerless 

to  produce  good  men,  7110.     Benefit  of  Incarnation  to,  812.     True,  canno 

tradiot  Theology,  note,  821.    Natural,  note,  828.    Of  8.  Thomas  not  soli 

Aristotelian 

Photians  at  Constantinople 

P  hoi  in  us '/_ 

Photins  and  the  "  Mystagogia  Spirit  us  S.incti  " 861 

Physics,  8.  Thomas's  knowledge  of,   note 

Physiology,  unconsciousness  of  physical  suffering  explained  by 
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Pico  of  Mirandola  andS.  Thomas,  note 551 

Piedinioute  taken 7 

Pietro  d'Ibernia 14,     25 

Pictro  Martini 

Pignatnro  ravaged 7 

Pisa,  8.  Thomas's  influence  hi  Council  of ;,.;»;,    909 

Pisidia 

Pitt,  William,  foppery  of,  note 

Pityus,  8.  (Jhrysostora  banished  to 871 

Plus  [V,  540.    Ordered  three  Dominicans  to  draw  up  "  Cateobism  of  Coanofl  <»i 

Trent" 

Tins  I\,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing  laitii  of 

PiOS  V,  S.,  made  8.  Thomas  Doctor,  524.      EteaSOU  I'<t  BO  'loin-,  i.  In- 

flnence  of,  and 8.  Thomas  al  Trent,  588;  note,  688.    Made-  Toletns  Cardinal, 

845.     Love  for  doctrine  of  8.  Thomas 

Placid.  8.,  tillered  as  a  child  to  religion  

Planndes,  Maximus,  translated  "  8.  Thomas "  into  Greek  535 

Plato,  effect  of  the  stud\  of,  77.    Abelard's  lovcof,  9JL    School  of.  117.    Principle 
of,  rest,  118    Studied  by  8.  Thomas,  284.    His  view  oi  man,  360;  note,  419.    Bepubllo 

Of,  note.  «!».       The  just  and  I  lit-    unjust,  not.-.  432.     Influence  Of  tables  on   « - 1 1 i  1  •  1 1 « •  1 1 , 
note,  435.     Sadness  of,  proverbial,  note,  506.     Difficulty  of  Si  once  grasping  nnii;  i 
513.    Influence  of,  over  the  Pathera,  note,  531,  558.    Pattern  thiuker,  970;  uote,  §70, 
s.  Basil  •'  Hie  Christian  Plato,"  634.    Grecian  gods  and.  not.-.  ":i.    Blindness  of, 
note,  T75, 777.    Disciple  of  Hocrates,  783.    Parentage  of  783.    Legends  of  his  birth,  i 
Education  of.  784.     Master  of,  etc.,  ss  a  boy, 784.    His  love  for  painting,  note, 
on  tin'  Sophists,  note,  784.    Studied  tnany  systems,  785.    influeuee  of  Pythagoreans 
and  other  schools  over.  785.    Journey  i<>  Megara,  Italy,  etc.  786.    Character  of,  ' 
Orthodoxy  of,  how  accounted  for  i>\  some,  uote,  t.':h.   Journey  to  Bgypl  of,  788,    Pro- 
jected Journey  to  India.  789,    Return  t<>  Athens,  at  tin-  Ciram  i  lis  at  Her- 
cal.-a, note. 789.    LoTeof soHtnde,789    Pameof, 789.   Anecdotes  of.  uote,  789.  Attnicts 
many  of  all  nations  to  himself,  789,  793.    Surrounded  by  disciples.  790.    Genero 

of.    UOte,  790.      Likeness    of.    to   S.   Thomas.   790,    7111.     Cause   of   divergence 

Oaauam  on  the  Christian  tendency  of,  uote,  798.  Death,  799,  Method  of .  783.  His 
Style,  TiCf;  note,  793,  T:>l.  Mil!  on  his  theory  Of  ideas,  note.  784.  Self-contradictions 
of.  794,  Works  of,  note,  784, 796.  Phtlosophio  theory  of,  796,  797.  Explanation  of 
theory  of.  797.  798.    More  Christian  than  Aristotle,  nob  Spirituality  the 

cause   of    his    inlliieiice,  796.      BlCVatiug    piuvcr  of,  not  e.  TaUgfal 

Immortality  of  the  soul.  note.  BOO.    Imagination  of,  note.  800.    False  teachings  of,  on 

Qod,  800.     Contrast    to  Aristotle.  801 ;   no;.  I  ..rried   hv  Aristote.  802. 

Antithesis  of  Aristotle,  802,  803,    Difference  of  his  works  from  those  Of  Aristotle,  note, 

«(•:<.  Charmed  with  Aristotle,  attractive  character  of ,  868.  Patristic,  B6t  More 
religious  than  Aristotle,  808;  note,  808  Benefit  of ,  to  the  Church, 800.  Revival  iu 
Italy  in  fa\or  of,  note,  808.  His  teaching  ou  God,  BOB.  His  teaching  on  immortalll 
of  soul  BOB,  B10.  8.  Thomas  compared  with,  810, 811,  811  s.  Thomas's  advantage  over, 
811.  :il.'.  Ideas  of  Aristotle  on,  note,  isiti.  HIT.  Philosophy  of  s.  Thomas  better  than 
Ilia!  of,  B1&  Eternal  godl  of,818  Doubtful  whether  he  held  separate  ideas,  note.  818, 
His  doctrine  ot  reminiscence.  76.     S.  Thomas's  grasp  ol 

Influence  of  Ids  school  on  Church,  890.    Reproduced  In  writers  of  Middle 
II.    His  system  erratic,  892.    Indecision  of,  note,  898.    Dialogues  of ..  .883,    901 
Platonists,  doctrines  of,  refuted  by  8.  Thorn  Angnstine'sstnaj  ofthe, 

o ni as  against  the.  note ." 877 

1  Mot  in  us 

"  Poetics"  of  Aristotle,  note 

quoted  in  "  Stimtna."  note   

Tola nd  converted,  note 535 

I'olyl  litis 7.;i 

Polycarp,  8 

lotns,  painter,  629  ;  note 

Pontescelerato....  6 

Pontitian as,  story  ol   to  8    Augustine tii'S 

Pontoi  •nation,  c  17.    idoiatrv  of.  817.    Temples  and  l  .617. 

Birthplac  il's  father,  6  5.     Changed  by  hli 

preaching,  nott  In ' 640 

3.,  B  maventnre'fl  "Apologia,"  for  the 

Poor  Men  o 

Pope,  note 

Tope,  the   poet 

.i\<\  Km] »ire,  collision  between 

Popes,  Thomas  bj  •  Words  of  the,  not  merely  rhetorical, 

m>i<  >ted  in  "  8nmma,"  note,  564     8  Thomas  on  the  8npremac 

i  Primacy  of  the,  887, 870.    And  the  Bmpif  1,    908 

Poppo  ' 

Porph 

Hanrns 

Porson,  difficnlty  of 

Portaleone,  h 

Portian  Basilica  ordered  to  be  gii  en  np  to  Adr 

ral  in  the  16th  centnrj  . 
i 

bops  from  s     Augustine's  in 

tine's  man}  writings, 701.    <>n  ti rdei  ol  S     \ 

Angnstine  attendedf  at  death  b]  704 


eommentei 

on 

ianns 

ii\  Jnstina. . 

- 
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"  Posterior  Analytics  "  of  Aristotle,  825.    Object  of,  825  ;  note 886 

Posthumins,  note 570 

Potaminon  at  Nice 607 

Potona,  mother  of  Plato 788 

Ponjonlat  on  8.  Augustine's  "De  Civitate  Dei  " 707 

"  Poverty  of  Christ,"  S.  Bonaventure's  treatise  on 421 

Poverty  of  Rome,  note,  580.     S.  Augustine  on,  700.     Instrument  of  Perfection D30 

Poverty  voluntary,  held  in  special  hatred  by  Amour,  349.    Good,  390.     Difference 

from  mendicancy,  390,  391.    In  Christ 421 

Power,  the  temporal 29,      30 

Powerlessness  of  the  mind  all  at  once  to  grasp  a  large  subject 510,    511 

Practice,  S.  Ambrose  highest  master  of 

Propositi vus,  teaching  on  original  sin 

Prayer,  fervour  in 327 

Preaching  in  the  13th  century,  239.  Early  preaching,  289.  Its  course,  240.  Lan- 
guage of  the  sermons  of  the  middle  ages,  240.  To  clergy  in  Latin,  240.  Sermons  in 
rhyme,  241.  Took  place  after  Gospel,  241.  People  how  addressed,  Ml.  Influence  of 
schools  on,  note,  241.    Preacher  Interrupted  ifaootrlne  wrong,  241.    Or  if  he  spoke 

harshly,  242.  Subjects  of,  242.  Influence  of  popular  preaching  great,  note,  242.  The 
manner  of  rousing  sleepers,  243.  Waned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  note, 
243.     Kind  of  sermons,  243.    Modern  fashion  of  preaching,  244.     Works  of  S.  Thomas 

which  help  in 320 

Predestination,  controversy  on 77 

"Predicaments  "  of  Aristotle,  note 888 

Premonstratensians,  the.  600.     Founded,  38.     School  at  Paris 200 

Prevostin  studied  at  Paris,  note 180 

Pride,  the  principle  of  all  sects,  note,  459.    8.  Augustine  on 881 

Priesthood,  8.  Cbrysostom  on 644,    668 

Priests,  even  If  heretics,  can  consecrate,  743.    Hatred  of,  whence  it  springs 481 

"Prince  of  Peace."  the 

Princes,  duties  of,  towards  subjects 

Principle,  the  mllnence  of.   note 618 

"  Prior  Analytics  "  of  Aristotle,  note 886 

Prise  ian 13 

Proa-re-dus  at   Athens,  680.     Porerty   of,  646.     <,>nits,  and  returns  to  Athens,  831 

statue  of,  ai  Borne,  681.    Giant  stature  of,  631.    Introduced  to  Eunapina, 

note 

P  rob  us  makes  S.  Ambrose  governor <">7."> 

Procession  in  Trinity -71 

Procopins 788 

Prodicns 771 

Professing,  importance  attached  to,  in  13th  century 866 

Prooemiuni  ofS".  Thomas  on  the  Psalms,  note 761,  702 

Prosperity,  desire  of,  one  of  the  evita  of  present  age 4:n 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  doctrine  of,  77:i,  774.    Exile  of 774 

Protasius  and  Gervasius,  88.,  relics  of,  disco v.'i-.-d  bj  8.  Ambrose 688 

"  Providence,"  8.  Chryaostou  on,  ^>'>.    Ami  "  Liberty,"  8.  Thomas  on,  note 871 

Prudence  treated  in  "  Becunda  Secnnda  " ." 818,    818 

Psalms,  s.  Jerome  transcribed  s.  Hilary  on  the,  646.  S.  Thomas  <>n  the  6rs(  fifty, 
761,  .Method  pursued,  relation  of,  t<>  Redemption,  768.  Samples  from  8. 
Thomas  on  the,  762,  763.    Commentary  Of  8.  Thomas  on  the 888 

Ptolemies 

Ptolemy 21 

Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  note 

Pnglia,  21,  '.)()!(.     Conradin  marches  into,  911.     Guiscard  did  homage  for 

Pulleyn,  Kobert.  flrsl  English  Cardinal,  86  J  alias  White,  COmpOSOd  a  OOOk  of 
"  .Sentences,"  113.  Teaching  on  original  sin,  2'.tl.  View  on  increase  of  body, 
801.     Held  the  soul  separate  from  the  body  to  be  a  person 

Punishment,  none  without  guilt ". 

Purgatory,  s.  Thomas  on 

Purity,  8.  Ambrose  defends  and  preaches 

Purity  of  heart,  note 

Pythagoras,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Doctrine  of,  773.  Dh  Ision  Of  vir- 
tues according  to,  note 786, 

Pythagoreans,  their  Influence  over  Plato,  786.    Their  schools,  786.    Striotne 
their  lire.  787, 788.    Plato  with  the 

Pythias,   daughter    of   ilermia    of    Atarneus,  marries    Aristotle,  <'><17.     Aristotle 

accused  of  worshipping 806 

QuAimivirM,  the 76 

'•  Qfuestiohes  Disputatsa,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas 

"  Quare,"  the,  of  Simon  the  Theologian 

'"  Quasi  Lignum,"  the  Hull 

"Quies,"  effects  of  excess  of,  118.     S.  Thomas  introduced  into  schools  tin-    B 

dictine  spirit  of,  479.     The  princi])le  of,  note,  727.    In  8.  Thomas 718 

Quintilian 17 

"Qnodlibeta,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas 563 

Rahams  Mm  his,  77.  Spoke  of  Universals,  78.  Comment,  on  Porphyry,  188, 
A  preacher,  190.  Drew  up  a  "Catena."  739,  740.  One  of  the  principal 
guides  of  S.  Thomas  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  note 74'2,  890,    892 
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Rabbles,  Jewish,  and  S.  Thomas,  872.  Dispute  with  Angelical,  872,  873.  Conver- 
sion of 873 

Rainald,  brotherof8.  Thomas.    Bee  Beginald. 

Rainald  <»r  Beginald,  confessor  t(t  s.  Thomas,  testimony  to  8.  Thomas's  manner  of 

stinis ,  388.    Testii y  to  bis  spirit  of  prayer  853.    Treatise  addressed  by  8. 

Thomas  to 256 

Bainald,  son  of  Landnif. I 

Bainald  of  Spoleto,  representative  of  Frederick  n,  at  Naples 6,  9,     16 

Baphael,  note %±<\ 

Batchis 5 

Rationalism  i  opposed  in  second  book  of  8.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  the  " Sen- 
tences," »86.  Original  sin  tho  favourite  doctrine  denied  by,  286.  Period  <>r, 
843.    Overthrown   by  8.  Thomas,  845.    Opposed  to  monastieism,  •!••"> 

Thomas's  Influence  over 138 

Bationalistic  school,  94;  note  

Rationalists,  inconsistency  of,  note M-', 

Bnymnnd,  Archbishop  ofToledo,  founded  a  collage  of  translators i">i 

Raymond,  8.,  of  Penuafort,  note,  7:;.  Sis  "Sum,  note,  188:  note,  186.  "Contra 
Gentiles"  written  atreqnesl  of,  858.  Sis  early  life  and  career  ass  Domini* 
can,  858.  His  wish  to  convert  the  Infidel,  856.  ifis  desire  of  a  Catholic  the- 
ology, 858.  Has  Dominicans  Instructed  In  Arabic,  note,  856.  Wishes  8. 
Thomas  to  write  the  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  867.    Establishes  a  college  in  8pala 

l'or  st  ndy  of  Orient  al  tongues 857 

Reading,  spiritual,  Fathers  of  the  Churcb  good,  note .">7l 

Beali,  £lessandro,  on  s.  Thomas  and  Infallibility,  note 867 

Realism,  77,  81.  Its  teaching,  86.  Befnted  by  Abelard,  87.  Precursor  of  Pan- 
theism       89 

Reason,  its  failure,  7-t.    Daysof,  7'.i.    its  freedom  in  18th  centory,  435     United  to 
revelation  in  defence  of  doctrine,  note,  426.    Influence  Of  passions  over,  note, 
138.     S.  Thomas  on,  760*      Logic  divided  according  to  acts  Of,  note 
S.  Thomas  raised  up  to  show  harmony  between    faith  and.  note.  848.     Does 

not  contradict  faith.  878,  .s7'.i.     Argument  of,  in  first  part  of  "  Snmnia  " 

Reasoning,  8.  Thomas's  various  "  Opuscula  "  on,  note 

Rectitude  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  Divine  things,  note 

Redemption,  relation  of  Psalms  to 763 

Beformation,  the.  and  Luther 

Beginald.    See  Bainald. 

Beginald,  Brother,  of  Bologna 8,     51 

Beginald,  or  Bainald,  brother  of  S.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63. 

Converted •_;  i  *.  ♦ 

Reginald  ofPiperno,  SOCittSOf  S.  Thomas,  486.     He  narrates  S.  Thomas's  vision  of 

88.  Peter  and  Paul,  7:;o.    He  wrote  out  Commentary  of  8.  Thomas  on  S. 
John,  753.    "Compendium  Theologhe  "  dedicated  to,  note,  B58.    <  nred  b 
Thomas,  !t-J").     Tried  to  persuade  S.  Thomas  to  continue  writing,  967.     Went 
to  Lyons  with  S.  Thomas 938 

Regulars  forbidden  to  barn  secular  law,  note,  181.     Difficult  position  of,  at  I' 

note 407 

Beinard  of  8.  Burohard 118 

Beinard,  Count  of  Blankemberg,  118.    Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  118.    Invites  to  his 

diocese  the  Canons  of 8.  Victor's l]| 

Belies,  worship  of,  note 60 

Religion,  derivation  of  the  word.  871.    its  meaning,  873.    Vowi  of.  a  sacrifice, 
In  what  the  perfection  of,  consists,  ;>7t.    Can  those  in  religion  teach 
Objections  against,  answered,  885,  887.  103.    .Manual  labour  not  necessary  to 
those  in  Poverty  of,  lawful.  890-881.    Slanders  against,  899.  :393. 

Perfection  of.  consists  in  practice  of  the  second  degree  OflOVCi  HO.     Defined, 

413.    in  England,  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on,  note,  984.    With  pagans  a 

matter  of  expediency,  note 800 

"  Religione,  De  Vera,"  ors.  Augustine .    707 

Religions,  first  named  after  place,  now  after  founders .     587 

Religions,  bishops  more  perfect  than.  417.     More  perfect  than  those  who  ha\ 

cure  of  souls 

Religions  life,  love  of,  361 -362.    Opposition  to,  note 364 

Religious  state,  what  it  is,  879.    Twofold  meaning  of ..    380 

Remiginsof  anxerre,  77.     His  scripture  labors,i86;  note,  186.    Found-  the  tir-t 

public  school  at  Paris 

Reminiscenoe,  8.  Thomas  and  riato's  theory  of 

Kenan's  "  Life  of  JeSUS,"  note 

Renard  the  Satirisl 

Reparation,  causes  of  the ■_>•<; 

Bepnblio.  Plato's,  note.  489;  note,  : 

id  Signa,  Lombard's  distinction  between.  COtl 

piril  of  15 

Resurrection  treated  in  the  fourth  book  of  8.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  MS 
tenoes,"  801     8  Thomas  on  the 

Kevt  latioii.  and  the  construction  of  the  "  Minima."  666.    Illumination  of 

Blli    Reason  added  to,  In  delen  tine,  by  the  medUsval 

note 

Reverence  introduced  b    B  Thomas  into  the  eohooh 

Thomas,  194     The  principle  oi  monastic  theologj 
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Rhapsodists  among  Greeks 772 

Rheims,  Council  of W 

"Rhetoric  "  of  Aristotle,  note 82(3,  893 

Rhetoricians,  the.  of  Athens 7,'.1 

Richard,  one  of  the  founders  of  S.  Catharine's  at  Paris 900 

Richard  <le  Bury 217 

Richard  Of  S.  Victor's,  86.  A  disciple  of  Hugh  of  s.  Victor's,  194.  Early  life,  ISS. 
Completed  the  monastic  Bystem  of  theology,  136.  His  ability,  185.  8elf-dia- 
trnst,  VM.  Teaching  on  the  soul,  etc.,  189.  Contemplation.  188,  142.  Not 
the  via  ordinaria  to  God,  MS.    Made  the  science  of  contemplation,  142.    Great 

in  intellect 515,  862,  891,  005 

Richard,  Cardinal,  rabbles  and  S.  Thomas  at  honse  Of,  >72,  878.     8.  Thomas  visits,  !)2.r) 

Kichenau 14 

Riches  of  the  Church,  41.     Impede  the  son! "«72 

Riches,  true  and  false,  sermon  on,  by  S.  Thomas -17 

RJpoa 14 

Ristoro,  Fra SS 

Bitter  on  Socrates,  note 7si 

Beads,  the  great  Roman .">7!t 

Robert  Courcon 229 

Bobert  de  Toronto,  Bishop  of  Liege,  Oral  keeps  the  t'ca-t  of  corpus  Christi,  note. . 

Kobei-i.  son  of  Count  of  Flanders 

Robert  of  Douai 204 

Robert  Kilwardby 221 

Robert  of  Lincoln,   1.").").   I T '. » .     Translated  the   "  Testainentuin    Dnodecim  1'atriar- 

oharum,"  18B,  188.    Bis  errors,  279.    Legends  about  his  death 9SS 

Robert  of  Melnn,  1  \S,   Wrote  ■  ( iommentary  on  '•  Sentences,"  note,  984.    Opposed 

the  false  teaching  of  the  Lombard,  997.    Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person,  998 
Robert  Pnlle]  n.    See  Pulleyu. 

Robert  Retlnensis,  gained  science  from  8pain,  108.    Translated  the  Koran 164 

Robert  of  Sorbon,  founder  of  the  Sorbonne,  90S.  Birth,  908.  Foundation  ol  the 
Sorbonne,  303.    Bis  assistants,  804.    His  works,  note,  804.    Death,  SOS     Rules 

For  stud] .  21:;,  211.    .Manner  or  rousing  steepen  during  sermons 212.  21 

1  di  Varano 21 

Rooca  d'Aree 7 

1  Janula.  7.    Fortified  16 

Roeos  Sicca,  taken  from  Monte  Cassrno,  l.    Fortress  of  Aquino,  2.    >i\  miles  from 

.Monte  Cassino 1,  in 

Rochelle,  17s.     Tau-bt  S.  Konaventure 

Rod,  u.  virgin  a 

Unified  Benerentum 

Roger  Bacon,  bis  vdtness  to  raise  teachings  at  Oxfiyrd 221 

Roland  of  Cremona  joins  the  Dominicans,  51.    Taught  at  8.  James's,  Paris 980 

M Roman  dels  Ro*e,Mbj  John  de  fcfeung 1 

Romanianui 961 

Romans,  the  Epistle  t<>  the,  s.  Thomas's  Exposition  on,  perhaps  id.-  best,  761, 

What  it  treats  of 7"»7 

Remanus  the  Monk 

Romanus,  8.,  martyred  at  Antiocfa « ;*-,(* 

Roman  us,  Br.,  916.     Vision  of 

Rome,  it-  mi.— inn,  SO,  81.  I  <>nncii  .,1'  |  1078)  ordains  cathedra]  schools,  103.  Obedi- 
« - 1 1 « ••  -  in.  398.    [tegorerning  power,  not*,  I  the  decreet  hit  favour  of  the 

Mendicants  al  I.     Suurez  taught   1  it.  545.    S.  Thomas  at,  658.     And  the 

"  gumma,  fastness  of,  note,  WO.    lis  roads,  1 

Great  populations  of,  note,  579,    Depravltj  irrupiiou  of, 

lion  of   583,  •"•'•:.    Bmptas  of  death,  583.    Persecutions  of  Christians  at 
Founded  In  pride,  .'>»•'>.    Church  founded  :it.  •"'',''.    8.  Athanasius  at,  805,  hut.    its  teach? 
lag  powei  Iced,  853,    B.  Augustine  goes  to.  095,     His 

Bond  Journey  to,  098.    Monasticism  and  8.  Augustine  8.  Gregory  Pre- 

tret   of,  789.    Inundation  at,  in  8.  Gregory  the  Great's  day,  717.    Pestilence  at,  717. 
Prlnee  Charles  iroee  to,  liis  reception  at,  910.    Conradln  at,  nis  reoeption,  mi.    ivti- 

ttoos  <>f.  for  s.  Tii..  iter  of  8.  Tbosnas  appears  to  him  at 

Roncaglia,  diet  of •;! 

11,  history  of,  80.    False  teaching  <>n  (Jnivorsals,  80.    False  teaching  <>n  God, 
85.    Character  of  his  school.  8S-83     Abelard  iir-t  n  Condemned  si 

ions,  88.     <  'intention  with  Abelard 

Rose,  8.,  of  Lima,  a  Dominican .">:& 

Rosweide,  "  Vitas  Patrum  "  of.  note 679 

Rubins  of  Alcala ">i"» 

Ruflnus,  7.").    Translated  Greek  Fathers,  188.    His  discord  with  8.  Jerome 661 

Rnggicri,  Hyacinth.  ]>nt  •'  sninina  "  into  verse,  note - 17 

i.'nie.  the  Holy,  of  8.  Ben  edict.,  declared  by  saints  to  be  inspired,  121.  its  princi- 
ples, love  and  humility,  181.  The  person  of  Christ,  lSl,  192.  Monastic  prin- 
ciples of  8.  Basil's 

Rupert  Of  Dent/ 

Russia  converted,  note 688 

RutebCBUf,  the    Satirist,  24.     His  scorn  Of  the   Dominican-.  iplalnte  de 

Constantinople  "  of 

SAAIM  mi  FaJJI   HI,  tir.-t  .lew  I"  make  OSS  Of  Aristotlfl    

Sabbath,  the,  whj  kept  holy,  888.    Work  maj  be  done  in  four  circumstance! 

Three  duties  on 333 
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Sabellians  al  ( lonstantinople,  641.    S.  Chrysostom  preaches  agal 

Sabellius,  ;i-_'.i.    Hia  error , 

Sabina,  8.,  relics  of 

Sabina,  Santa,  its  history  and  site,  68, 57.    Clemenl  iv,  Cardinal  of,  884.    M 

i cry  of,  al  Home,  8.  Thomas  al  

"  Sacramentis  De"  of  Hugh  of  8.  Viotor's 

Sacraments,  remed                   effects  of  sin,  80S,  808.    Cause  of  institution  of  i 
:wi.    Could  there  be,  if  man  bad  oot  fallen,  802,  808.     Did  notoonfi 
note,  808     Opus  Opercttum  of  Sacraments  of  Old  Law.                    up,  runs 
of  Sacraments  of  Old  Law,  808.    Sacraments  of  Old  Law  if  accompanied 
with  charity  meritorious,  804.    8.  Thomas  wrote  on :*]!) 

Sacrifice  defined,  878.    The  cnltns  which  belongs  to  God,  498.     Three-fold  of 
religion,  433.    in  what  It  differs  from  a  holocaust 

Sagarelli,  Gerard 

Saints  troubled  by  apparitions  of  Satan,  note,  483.    Biographies  of  the,  note,  •">]". 
Donization  a  title  to  reverence,  note,  BIO.    Some  display  power  of  will, 
of  Intellect,  or  of  both,  615.    Shrink  from  high    responsibility,  note,  ■ 
Natural  man  S6C8  DOl  the  heautv  Of  the " 433 

Salamanca,  University  of,  533.    Kept  teas!  of  8.  Thomas  with  pomp,  note, 
Suarez  taught  at.  645.    University  of  hound  its  members  to  defen 
Thomas,"  646.     The  Carmelites  of,  540, 678.    "Sacris  Solemnis,"  eompoted 
by  8.  Thomas  

Salerno, 24.    ConventofS.  Maria  at,  918.    Celebrated  for  medioine 180, 

Salisbury ,  John  of 

Samarcand 

Sampson,  Archbishop  of  Bheima 

Samson,  8.  Thomas  the,  of  the  schools 

Samuel,  note 

Sands  of  the  Easl 

Sansevcrino,  Connl 

Sanseverino,  Conntess  of,  sister  of  8.  Thomas,  visited  by  him 

Sapienza,  Dominican  degrees  made  equal  to  those  of  the 

Saracens,  "  Contra  Gen  tales  "  written  to  enlighten  the,  855     v   Thomas's  treatise 
ilnsl  the,  870,871,  Driven  from  southern  Italy,  l.    Colonies  al 

ra,  S3.    Danger  to  Christianity  from  the  learning  of... 

Sasima,  A  nt him  ins.  Bishop  of " 

Satan,  as  angel  of  light,  759     8.  Thomas  on  power  of 

Satyrus,  brother  of  S.  Ambrose,  876.    Proi  ided  for  bj  8.  Ambrose 

Savelli,  palace  of  the " 

Saxons  converted 

Sea  in  la  1.  8   Thomas  on 

Scapular,  the  Benedictine,  worn  bj  8.  Thomas  during  his  whole  lile,  note 

Scepticism,  Sue  rale-'  method  te  in  Is'  to.  Dote 

Schism,  Greek,  B60.    Tope  Urban   i\'  and  the,  860.     Opusculnm  of  8.  Thomas 

■gains!  the,  880.    (  hief  errors  of  the,  on  Holy  Ghost,  Pope,  Eucharist,  aad 

Fathers  of  the,  881.    8.  Thomas  writes  on  Holy  Ghost  in 

opposition  to  | he 

i, cathedral  free,  established,  note.  77     Episcopal,  (bunded,  193     M 

ter\  ai  Pari-.  311      Influence  of  on  preaching,  1 

Alexander,  599;  cote.  599.    The  Eleafio i   

science,  medieval,  developed  the  same  time  as  theology,  note 

leal,  8.  Thomas's  master]  of.  note. 
Science-.  Dr.  Newman  oh  the,  note,  566      9    Thomas  on  order  of  the 

C6  and  sense,  relation  between,  note 

Scipio,  family  of 895 

Scopes 639 

Michael.  23.    Gained  knowledge  from  Spain,  158.    As  translator 

,  Sir  Walter 

.  Thomas,  of  Acton  Sandford,  note 

Sootus,  Erigena,  story  of  his  death,  note,  171.    See,  alio,  Erigena. 

Sconrgings,  necessity  of,  note 481 

Scripture,  Holy,  decision  <>t'  Councilor  Trent  concerning,  l  on 

table  of  Council  «>t  Trent,  539.    s.  Chrvnoatoin's  knowli  1 
.    nut.-.  751.     Method  ol   8 

heart,   ii" 

••  Simiinii  tmma  "  and   the.   !« 

en  to  in  middl  -   rbomas's  trr< 

of 

ana  converted,  note 

tian 

inda  8ecnnds9/'  eompl  .    M8 

dns,  father 
See,  11 

I 

Selen 

Self,  mistrust  of,  opposed  to  spirit  of  the  world 

ill 
a,  151,  i  1 7     :. 
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Sens,  second  condemnation  of  Abelard  at,  91.    Council  of,  called  at  the  request  of 
Abelard,  101.     A  day  chosen  for  the  Council,  102.     Cathedral  of,  102.     The 

Council  opened  at 1C 

Sense  and  science,  relation  between,  note 273 

Senses,  the,  Aristotle's  teaching  founded  in,  807.     Contrasted  with  the  intellect. . .     884 

Sensuality,  the  great  sin  of  the  world,  024.     Hinders  knowledge,  note 429 

"Sentences,"  Lombard's  look  of  established  unity  in  teaching,  144.  Commen- 
taries ou,  144.  Causes  of  its  success,  144,  145.  Manuscript  of,  at  Notre  Panic,  note, 
147.  Its  plan,  14".  Tin-  great  authority  of  in  theology,  185.  S.  Thomas  wrote  his 
Commentary  on  at  S.  .James's.  217.  Studied.  '.'HI.  S.  Thomas  grounded  his  teaching 
on,  253.  Expounded  by  S.  Thomas,  2(11.  Hales'  Commentary  on.  281.  Changes  in- 
troduced by  Hales,  362,  263.  Other  commentaries  on,  written  by  William  of  Auxerre, 
Robert  of  Melun,  and  Langton,  note.  364.  S.  Thomas's  commentary  on.  366.  Theo- 
logical science  of  middle  ages  (mill  on,  note,  186.    Prologue  to,  271.    Crabbed  style  of, 

271.    S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  Prologue  to.  272.  273.    Style  of  note,  272.    S.  Thomas's 

second  book  of  Commentary  on.  283.    on  Citation,  against  Errors  and  Rationalism, 

283,  286.      On  original  sin,  286,  294.     On   Incarnat  ion.  2!»4.   386,     A  separate  soul  held 

to  be  a  person,  2U6,  298.  Prologue  to  the  fourth  book  ot  Commentary  on  ••Sen- 
tences," 301.  The  Sacraments  treated.  301,  304,  <  >ther  wrong  opinions  on  Circum- 
cision, etc.,  304,  306.     The,  the  usual  books  commented  on  bv  Bachelors  in  Theology, 

555,  558,     561 

Sententiarii,  the 219 

Sephirot,  note 188 

Seraphion ,r»S7 

Seraphis,3i.     Temple  of,  at  Alexandria,  note 578 

Sermons,  see  preaching,  8.  Thomas's  Notes  of. 248 

be verns,  Septimus,  death  of,  note 

Servility  in  Home,  note 

.  Tliaddeus  of 

Severino,  8.,  monastery  of 98 

Seville 160 

Servitoe,  approve  8.  Thomas , M7 

"Sen  us  Servorum  Dei,"  origin  of  the  term,  note 790 

Beveros,  Septimus,  death  of.  note 588 

Shakespeare,  513. 581;  note 589,  578 

Shem-Tob-Ibn-Falaqnera 109,  189 

Shorthand,  in  middle  ages,  sample  Of 199,  218 

Shvreevfood,  William  of 17!t 

"  pic  el  -Non,"  Abelard't 98 

Sicily,  Plato  goes  to,  788, '.'"'.).  910.  Conferred  <>n  Charles  of  Anion  bv  Clemenl  iv, 
910.    Conradin,  king  of,  911.    Chariot  of  Anjou,  king  of,  924.  "  Code  of  laws 

given  to  by  Frederick  11,22.     Its  student-  sent  to  Naples 94,  N 

Bickness,  effect  of  Adam's  ain 801 

Bienna ' 909 

signa  and  Res,  distinction  of  Lombard  between,  note 277 

Bigny,  the  abode  of  William  of  8.  Thicrrv 98 

Silenos,  7>;5.    Masks  of,  note 788 

silo,  disciple  of  Simon  of  Tonrnay 291 

8U via,  mother  of  S  Lhe  Great, 706.    Abandons  the  world 70s 

Silvias,  Theologian  al  Douai,  his  love  for  8.  Thomas 648 

Simeon,  81  570 

Simmias,  disciple  01'  Socrates 789 

.Simon  the  Theologian,  'Qnare"  of 188 

Simon  of  To  urn  a  \ 

Bimplioianns,  8.  Ambrose  studies  under,  077.    In  contact  \\  ith  8.  Augustine 

Simplicity  and  Benignity,  special  notes  of  the  Benedictines,  note 168 

Sin,  original,  s.  Thomas  on, 758.    Connection  with  Intellectual  error,  note, 

Hinders  know!,..  |  Denied  bv  Uat  ionalists.  288.  Abelard  *  \  lew  of.  287. 
S.  Anselm's  \iew  <,f,  2JI7.  S.  Ansel,,,  :.  ,,,  privation,  2HH. 
Pulleyn,  and  others  say  its  essence  Consists  in  Concupiscence,  288.  Some  say  no 
Knilt  iii  the  Semen  388,  First  fully  treated  by  S.  Thomas.  288.  Importance  Oi  dor- 
trine  on,  note,  28*.  A  deoidinat  ion  of  nature,  280  Connection  with  I  uearnal  ion, 
note,  288.  argument  of  s.  Tl i.is  on,  how  propagated,  281.  Oulv  penalty  of.  depri- 
vation of  the  sight  of  God,  199.  Importance  of  the  establishment  of  right  doe- 
trine  on 233 

Sinnebald,  Landnlf,  ebosen  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  :».  Difficulties  of  bis  situa- 
tion, 6.    Joins  the  Pope  agaiasl  Frederick  U,  8, 10, 18.    Death ic 

Sinners,  not  to  be  excluded  from  religion 

Sinn  in  m   

I'ra ;,;; 

Siva     ;; | 

sixtus  II,  s.,  Chnroh  <>f,  site 55,     58 

8ixtU8  V,  testimony  of,  to  S.  Thomas,  598.     And  Council  of  Trent,  note 

Slaves,  trade  in,  slopped  by  s.  Wulstan  at  Bristol,  note 

.  state  of,  in  loth  century,  note.  524.    Vagueness  of  terms  \\^'<\  in  modern, 
note,  780,  989,  988.    Christ-principle  can  convert. 988.    Whence  salvation  of. 

is  to  be  looked  for 

Bocil  the.  of  the  Sorbonne 'jot 

Soc ini miis,  I  he,  note 

Socrates,  518.    Powerful  both  in  intellect  and  will.  518,  •"•  birth, 778. 

His  youth.  778.    Bis  hatred  of  Sop  •.    He  does  not  travel,  779.    His  power 

ol   mind,  "!».    Courage  of.   note,  779.     Contempt  of.  for  wrangling  Athenian 
His  pride,  781    Boot  <>t  ins  philosophy,  note,  781.   Bis  dissolute  hie.  781.    Xenopbon's 
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i»i«-t ii r«-  of,  note,  -hi.    Hli  method  tend*  bo  aeeptiolsm,  781.    Baertneea  ■  sooi 

culapiua  before  hia  death,  782.  Hia  influence  al  Athena,  782, 783.  Hia  antipathy 
ii>  Rhetorio,  uote,  782.  Hia  ugliueaa,  783.  !!<•  seeks  society  to  tvach  It.  note,  783L 
Alelbladea'  description  of,  uote,  783.  Plato  hia  disciple,  783.  influence  of,  at  aeuith 
when  Plato  came, 784.  Dictum  of, 780 ;  note, 784.  Hia  influeuce  on  Plato. 784  !!<• 
praa  uol  a  learned  man,  785.  School  of,  diaperaed  a(  hia  dea 
survived,  note,  785.  owes  hia  immortality  to  Plato,  786.  Strong  pointa  ol 
aot<  '  Reform  of,  816,  888,  907.  Dream  of,  ».  Abelard'a  resemblance  to, 
note 

Sohar,  the,  when  writ  ten 1<>8 

ouncil  of,  condemns  Roscelin,  86.    Condemns  Abelard 90 

Solitaries,  8ozomen  on  lift  of  the,  note,  604.    Loved  bj  8.  Athanasiu 

[nfluenoe  of  the,  on  6.  Basil,  686.    They  people  the  mountains  of  Syria, 

Their  influence  on  8.  Augustine.  696.    Thej  are  lbnndod  on  Christ 927 

Solitude,  love  of,  In  greal  soots,  616.  Shows  Itself  In  monastic  men,  note,  US. 
Greal  ohnrchmen  votaries  of,  BIT.  P*re  <!<•  Ravignan  and  nfontalemberl  on, 
note,  .v.f.i.    Lacordaire  on,  note  171 

Solomon,  9  Thomas  compared  to,  note 

Solon,  greater  than  Croesus,  616.    Ancestor  of  Plato ' 

Sun,  the  Divine.  Image  of  the  Father,  8.  Thomas  <>n,7.r>!).    Bow  an  Image 

Soothsaj  Ing,  Is  it  a  Bin  ?   nolo 

Sophar  

Sophisms,  nomenclature  of,  among  the  Greeks,  note 

Sophists,  rise  of  the,  774.    Their  contempt  tor  the  gods,  774.    Socrates'  hatred  of 
iiir.  77s.  779.    Socrates  put  down  the,  780.    Refutation  of  the,  by8ocrates, ! 
Platoon  t)u',  note, 784.   They  are  despised  by  Plato  because  thej  teach  tor 
gain 

Sophocles  

Soprouisons,  lather  of  Socrates 

Sophronins  

Sopolis ,;;!l 

the  Babylonian  Academy  of 168,    u;;t 

onnl  of ■ 'JOS 

Sorbonne.  Its  orthodoxy,  696.    Its  origin,  641.    The  flrsl  really  theological  school  in 
Paris,  note.  642.     Foundation  of,  648.    Enlarged,  648.    Approved  bj  Pop 
tut.     Requisites  tor  entry,  644,     it-  member  Socil  and  liospites, 644 
administration 

Sorrow,  8.  Thomas  on  the  lawfulness  of 

Soto,  scholar  <>i'  Vittoria 

Soul,  simple  yel  has  Intellect  and  will,  616.    M  QnsBStiones  DisputataV*  on  nature 
of  the,  note,  861.     "Compondinm  Theologies), "   on  the,  n 
human  soul,  Richard  of 8.  Victor's  view  of 

soul,  separate,  held  by  some  n  person,  288.    Doctrine  refuted  by  8.  Thomas 

uen,  transcribed-   9 

Spain,  Its  many  academies,  151.    Cause  of  the  Intellectual  movement  of,  1 47 

sinning  of  science  in,  162,  168.    In  16th  century,  687.    Universities  of,  drew 
their  teaohingfrom  Paris, 644, 588.    PhUosophers of, confronted  in  "  causes- 

tioncs  Diapotatae" 

n,  ■•  Contra  Gentiles  "  translated  Into 

-,  Intelligible,  Avioenna  on  tin-    

ppUS 

Spinoza 

Spirit,  Brotht  Largeness  of  Benedictine,  781.    Hon- 

astio,  14.    Decay  of,  16.    Of  motion,  15.    Of  rest II 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  how  "poured  out,"  7t->.">.  Fathers  on,  868,  Not  [mage  of  the 
Father  or  the  S  fat  how  he  may  be  called  Imas  Beliefin 
Procession  of,  necessarv  to  salvat  on  oi 

Spirits,  belief  in.  ofthe  tfiddh    \ 

"Spiritual  life,  Perfection  of."  of  8.  Thomas, 409.    What  spiritual  life  Is 

grees  of  love  of  God,  110-411     Vows,  111.    Obedience,  principal  vow,  • 

>f  love  of  neighbour,  118,414.    For  perfection  it  b  not  only  necessary 
to  do,  bul  to  vow  what  Is  pci  toot,  415.    Doable  perfection  of  bishops,  115, 416. 

Errors  refuted •    M 



litv.  8.  Thomas  on 

Stadinghlj  beretios  of  13th  oentury.  doctrines  of,  note 

ra,  Aristotle  born  te  of,  note 

>1US 

Stanley,  Dean,  hi>  Inability  to  comprehend  the  church,  note,  na> 

ilria,  note 



Standenmaier,  his  opinion  ofschola 

Stelechins,  S  Cbrvsostom  wrote  h  impunction  "  at  the  request  of,    664 

Stephen,  AbbotofCib  ipturu  labours 

Bishop  of  V 

■     ■ 
Stephen,  8  ,  Founds  the  <  hitler  of  Qramn 

Hani  ing,  u 
Stephen  dl  <  I  assino,  16. 
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Stephen  Lexington  introduces  the  Cistercians  to  Paris 15 

Stephen  of  Auxerre H 

Stephen  of  Bourbon,  best  historian  of  his  day,  note  98 

Stephen  ofSenlis,  Bishop,  his  gifts  to  S.  Victor's,  111.    Epitaph  of,  note,  111;  note,     196 

Stephen,  8.,  at  Sens 108 

Stephen  of  Tom-nay,  a  disciple  of  Hu^h  of  S.  Victor's 13 

Stilico,  saying  of,  at  death  of  S.  Ambrose 6^> 

Stockl.  his  opinion  on  S.  Thomas,  note 562 

Stoics  placed  virtue  in  peace  of  mind 386 

Strabo,  "Ulossa  Ordinaria  "of 183 

Strabo,  Walafrid,  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " ";>'.> 

Strido,  8.  Jerome  born  at <>>5 

Studv,  lony  course  of,  in  Middle  Ages,  208.     Prosecuted  at  various  universities, 

H09.     Robert  of  Sorlionne's  rules  for.  -213.     S.  Thomas's  rules  for 288 

Studies,  commission  on  Dominican 566 

St  ii dins  joined  the  "  Watchers,"  note 588 

Stylita-,  or  Piilarisls,  note 

Snabia,  house  of,  91.    Conrad  of  82.    Bnd  of  family  of all 

Snare/,  disciple  ofToletos,  546,  548;  note,  548.    His  opinion  of  S.  Thomas,  561.    On 

monastic  life,  note,  575.     On  grace,  note    812 

Bnbiaco •"»:  i 

Subjectivity,  action  of,  on  men's  view- 518, 

Substances,  separate,  the  gods  of  Aristotle,  846.     Aristotle  and  Plato,  note  . .  .877,    878 

Buffering,  Ignorance  of  physical,  (577.  *>l'->     Explained  by  (acta  of  physiology' 

"  Sum  in  a  Theologica."  lir.-t  idea  of  8.  Thomas  on  the,  note,  198.  Ono  of  the  three 
books  on  Council  table  at  Trent,  638, 838.  Instance  of  Its  Influence  at  Trent,  539; 
nolo,  551,  580.  The  recall  ofa  axed  plan,  588;  note,  588.  Meaning  <>r  tin-  term,  note, 
688.  583.  Philosophers  quoted  in  the,  note,  583.  Definition  of  the,  584.  Popes  quoted 
in  the.  in>t«\  564.  Councils  <i""tr<l  in  the,  564.  Necessary  preparation  in  revelation, 
tradition  and  philosophy  for  writing  the  Phe,  loo  great  for  one  man  to 

finish,  868, 867, 588,  Tlie  "Secunda  Sacuudas"  complete,  887.  vtelnmsou  the, note, 
Is  full  of  quotations  from  Fathers,  568.  Victuals'  view  of  formation  of  tbe,  note, 
its  encyclopaedic  ohara<  Phe  principles  <>f  s.  Anthony's  life   bore 

thrown  into  order,  »>I2.  "  1»>-  Civitate  I >«- i . * "  s.  Augustine's  "  Bunima,"  "07.  s.  Thomas 
and  the,  tiki.  One  advantage  of  EL  Thomas  in  constructing  the,  note,  786.  Aristotle 
unil  the,  note,  "•-'''•  it  rests  on  s.  Angustiue.  788.  Tradition  necessary  f&r  construc- 
tion of  the,  738.  its  logical  form,  730.  Well  digested  in  all  its  parts,  731.  It  could 
nut  1 1 :  i  \ .  •  been  written  without  knowledge  of   t  H.    Conception  oi  the, 

8(>9;    note,  BIL    Prologve  to  the,  note,  816.    Preparation  ol  s.  Thomas  far  writing 
the,  884.    I'm  Into  <  erse,  note,  848.    "  Contra  Gentiles"  more  scientific  than  the, 
Jews  in<t  in  tbe,  878.    Won  id  noi  ha  v.-  been  written  by  8.  Thomas  if  he  had  accepted 

the  Archbishop]  Rlements  of  the.  B88.     Nunc   before  8.  Tl UM 

could  bare  written  a,  88k  The  Archbishop  <>t"  Westminster  on  the,  note,  I  89.  it 
eonciliates  the  philoeoph/of  Plato  with  thai  of  Aristotle,  888.  Why  none  before  s. 
Thomas  could  w  rite  a.  68i.    Compared  to  "  De  Cii  itate  Dei,"  i     tnpared  to 

a  foi  oipared  to  work  of  an  architect,  etc.,  note,  885.    Compared 

with  a  general  attack  after  rec< riteriuga,  886,  886.    Church's  mind  and  doctrine 

reprodnoed  Intlx  it  is  noi  only  theoretical,  l>m   practical,  888,  888.    Divi- 

-      •  t  contemplated  bv  8.  The  0.    8.  Thomas's  labestf 

on  the  •'  Prims  Pars"  of  the  rtb  and  di\  Ision,  803.    Subjects  treated  in 

Oral  pari  of  the  m  broughl  to  bear  against  a  materialists  in 

tii-t  part  of  the,  803,  <>n  angels  the  world,  etc,  804.  On  wisdom,  prologue  to  B 
part  of  the  note,  804,  Pirsl  parted',  complete  in  itself,  806,  Its  subject-matter  806, 
906.  Fathers,  etc,  808.  "Prima  Pars"  published,  818,  hit  Grand  division  of  the. 
Into  "  Prima  Pars  "  and  '  Beeunda  Pars,  B16,  "Secnnda  Pars"  of  the,  subdivided 
into  "Prima Secnnda)"  and  "  Secunda  Becundn),"  scope  id'  " Prima 8ecnnda>."  918. 
Its  organism.  816.  Man's  end  treated.  818, 816.  Moral  actions  treated,  etc..  hit.  tin 
treated,  917.    "8ecnnda  8ecuuda»,"   its  length,  et.  cope,  note, 

91ft.  Treats  of  Faith.  Hope  ami  Charity,  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  818-820.  other 
subject.,  treated  of,  880.  Movement  of,  820.  On  contemplation,  922  B23.  its  first 
appearance.  884,  Special  authorities  cited  in  it,  note  884.  "Tertla  Pars"  of  the, 
commenced  by  8.  Tnomae  at   Borne,  •  length,  886.    It  dwells  on  Incarna- 

tion of  Son  of  God,  the  8acraments  ol  the  New  Law,  and  the  General  Judgment,  826. 
Treats  Christ's  assumption  of  human  nature.  ■•  .  M7.    Scheme  of  Ka- 

di motion  drawn  out,  note,  827.  I  ii  Hue  nee  of  the  whole  ••  smunia  "  as  instrument  of 
teacnlug,  note,  828.  Breadth  of  the.  888.  Theon  of  the,  corresponds  with  Its 
impress  on  the  soul.  888.    Practical  object  of  the,  830.    Educating  power  of  the,  833. 

It  is  compacted  of  Ti  ad  it  ion.  Beacon  and  Scripture,  :•::  t.  Man.  w  hen  formed  on  the. 
834.      8.  Thomas  .eases  his  work  on  the,  836.      Mopped  at   the  tractate  on  i'oiiance  . 

Suicide  unlawful   

sum  in  a,  the,  owes  it-  origin  to  Albertna  Magnus 

"siinnna  do  t  lasibns  <  !onsclentUe  "  of  S.  Raymond 

"SnmmaPhilosophioa."     Vide  "  Contra  QentUt 

Sun,  worship  of  the,  in  Eg)  pt,  861;  note 

Superstition  of  Middle  Ages 

Snsnfl,  or  Mysl  ics 

8*  earing,  when  lawful 

Sweden  converted,  note 

Sword.  Brethren  of  the 

Syllogism,  note.  si:,.  s-_><;     Demonstration  adds  science  to  the 

Appoints  s.  Angustlne  professor  of  rhetoric  al  Milan 

iposinra,"  the,  note 789 

ria,  the,  of  Pyths  

Hilary  on  the,  tran  erin  rome 

•    i id.- if  \  toward-,  in  V'.ih  crntur\ 
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Syria,  572.  576,  577,  f)7'j,  680.    Cities  of,  684.    S.  Basil  \  [site,  885.    Mountain*  of,  peo- 
pled by  Monks 

Syrian  Desorl 

Tagliacozzo,  battle  of 911 

Tajo 75,      78 

Talmndists 188,     187 

Tanchelin 157 

"  Tantnm  Ergo,"  composed  by  8.  Thomas «al 

Tarantasia,  Peter  of,  approves  of  S.  Thomas.  505.    Perhaps  Bachelor  al 

while  8.  Thomas  was  Doctor  there,  556\    one  of  the  commission  on  Domini- 
can studies •"..'-7 

Tan  mi  i  uin,  Pythagoreans  at 

Tarsus * 

Teaching  In  Middle  Ages,  fragmentary,  note,  185.    Is  it  lawful  t<>  religions? 
876.    Proofs  of  its  lawfulness,  876, 877.    The  Councils  do  not  forbid, 
Not  against  the  vows  of  religion,  380-881.    Nol  against  humility, 

Objections  against,  answered 

Temperance  treated  in  "  Secunda  SecuncUe" 

Tempier,  Stephen,  Bishop  816 

Templars  refase  to  loin  the  Crosade  of  Frederick  II,  <>.    Founded 

Temporal  power,  the 89, 

Temptation  defined 

Terence 9 

Termini 7 

Teresa,  8.,  note 

Terra  di  I  .a\  on  i 809,    BIO 

Terracina,  988.    Miracle  of  the  fish  at,  989;  note 889 

Tertullian.  532.    Held  that  the  soul  increases  with  the  body,  291;  note,  568.    Fell 
into  heresy,  599.     Date,  note 

Testament.  Old,  translated  i>\  8.  Jerome,  651.    Figure  of  New 

Teutonic  Knights  lonnded 87 

Text -hook-  ol  Students  in  the  Middle  Aires 

Thabet-ben-Corrab ' 154 

Thaddeus  of  Sessa 

Thagaste,  8.  Augustine's  birth-place.  886.    8.  Augustine  taught  rhetoric  al 

8.  Augustine  goes  again  to 700 

Thais,  8..  note 570 

Thales,  the  Milesian,  difficulty  of  at  mice  realizing,  518.    Strong  both  in  im. 

and  will,  516;  note,  516.    Doctrine  of 77:; 

Theatre,  Idol  of  the,  note , 519 

Thebes,  .">77.     Temple  and  palaces  of,  note,  578.     Olde.-t  city  in  t  he  world 

Thecla,  Sv  Ambrose  on 

Theft  forbidden.  ;>;57.     Reasons  lor  avoiding 

Themistius , 874, 

Theobald.  Abbot  of  Monte  Csssino 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  his  gilts  to  S.  Victor's ill 

Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  chosen  Pope  under  the  title  ol  • 

Theobald  of  Champagne .' 104, 

Theodora,  mother  of  S.  Thomas.  1.     Her  wishes  as  regards  8.  Thomas,  -Jo.  I 

Her  anger  al  8.  Thomas  taking  the  Dominican  habit,  55.    At  Rome,  57.    Ad- 
vice to  take  s.  Thomas  prisoner,  57,  .r>S.    Interview  with  8.  Thomas,  .Vs.     ]f,.r 
friefal  his  escape,  83.    Her  end 
ore  of  Mopsneste,  one  greal  mind  o|'  School  Of  Antioch 


Theodore  of  Canterbury 15 

Theodore,  friend  of  8.  Chrysofltom,  881.    in  Bolitnde, 868.    I 

torn  to,  on  his  fall 

Theodore  t.  ."">:',;;.     Number  of  letters  extant  of,  note 7J7 

Theodoras,  Plato  probably  studied  geometry  under 

Theodosios,  the  Emperor,  8.  Ambrose  before,  note,  518.    Abolished  idolatry  in 

Greece,  note,  628,  841.    Defeated  Maxima-,  680.    8.  Ambrose  and ."... 

Theodota 7-1 

Theodotus 

Theodulns 

Theogencs  explained  Eomer  mystically,  note 

Theognostns 

Theology, monastic,  synthetic,  128,  128.    Its  Importance  in  the  Middl< 

Scholastic,    in  what    works  contained,   not.  nee.    note. 

position,  273,  274.     Definition  by  s.  Augustine,  275.    l- i:  Bcicnce  or  wisdom  ? 

•-'71.    Position  given  it   by  8.  Thomas,  274.    it-  wide  embi  Phe 

articles  of  faith  its  prima  principia,  276      Depends  on   the  light  Of  faith.  - 

growth,  note,  426.     The  test  of  pride,  note.  127.     A  constructive,  nee 
660.    8.  Thomas's  pre-eminence  In.  note,  567.     Moulded  by  Greek  and  Latin 

minds.  ;>7.~>.     Cannol  contradict  philosophy,  note ". 

Theophanns ' 

Theophilus.  consecrated  8.  Cnrysostom  Archbishop  <>f  Constant! 

Theophrastus ' 

Theophj  lad  drew  up  a  " Catena  "  

Theorj .  8.  Thomas  highest  n  

Theseus,  temple  of,  dedicated  to  8.  George,  note 
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Thesperius,  8   Gregory  Xazianzen's  master  in  Palestine (j-25,    626 

Thesualonians,  two  Epistles  to  the,  wliat  they  treat  of 753 

Thierrv,  William  of  ».,  a  theologian,  96.  His  energy  against  Abelard,  96.  Letter 
to  8.  Bernard  and  Godfrey  of  (Jhartres,  97.     His  horror  of  Abelard  not  the 

effect  of  passion     .  .. 118 

Third  Order  of  8.  Dominic 4.9 

Thomas,  8.,  parentage,  1.  Of  royal  descent,  2.  Birth  foretold,  2.  Legend  of  his 
Childhood,  4.  His  sister's  death,  4.  Sent  to  Monte  Cassino,  4.  His  reception  there, 
10.  His  manner  of  life,  10,  11.  Character  of  his  early  youth,  12.  Personal  appear- 
ance, liJ.  Contrasted  with  Aristotle,  13.  His  question," "  Quid  esset  Dens,"  13.  Karly 
education,  13.  Driven  from  Honte  Cassino,  17.  Goes  to  the  Castle  of  Loreto, 
18.  His  charity  towards  poor.  ID.  Bent  to  Naples,  SQL  Studies  theology  under  Eras- 
mus the  Benedictine,  25.  Stays  with  the  Benedictines,  at  Naples,  20.  His  brilliancy, 
20.  Benedictine  influence  oil,  28.  View  of  the  world,  38,  38b  Admiration  oi  Domini- 
cans. 33.  lit).  Becomes  a  Dominican,  4t>.  His  age  at  the  time,  note.  40.  Reception  of 
Dominican  habit,  53.  His  mother's  aiifjcr,  ;'>.">.  Sent  to  Koine.  M.  At  Koine,  .">7.  Sent 
to  1'aris,  57.  Taken  by  his  brothers,  57,  58.  Interview  with  his  mother  and  imprison- 
ment, 58.  Trial,  58,  59.  Beads  Lombard,  Bible  and  Aristotle,  59.  His  greal  tempta- 
tion,tso.  His  vow  of  chastity,  and  vision,  tin.  Order  of  release  by  Emperor,  61.  His 
escape,  CI.  His  intciview  with  the  Pope.  62.  Oilers  unaccepted,  63i  Cessation  of 
persecution,  63.  Further  education.  04.  (iocs  to  Paris  and  Cologne.  65.  His  love  of 
S.  John  Clirysostom,  00.     Automaton  of  Alhertus  Magnus.  71.     lutlueiice  of  Abelard 

on,  u;t.    At  Cologne,  171.    Causes  of  bis  sileut  habits.  172.    His  couipanious,  173,    His 

supposed  dullness.  17:1,  174.  "The  Dumb  Sicilian  Ox,"  174.  His  monastic  minded- 
ness,  175.    The  "Flying  Ox,"  17.">.    His  gentleness,  note,  175.    Hia  talenl  becomes 

known,  170'.  Alhertus  Magnus  discovers  it,  170.  l'uhlicly  defends  a  t  hesis.  170.  His 
success,  177.  Prophecy  oi  Albert,  177.  S.  Thomas's  lo\  e  of  Ca.-.sian's  "Collations," 
178.  Sent  to  Paris,  Dili.  Work  of,  in  the  schools,  188.  Wrote  his  "  Siimnia,  t'ont  ra 
(ientlles  "  at  .s.  .James  s.  also  his  Comment  ar.\   OU  "  sentences."  217,  229.      His  masters 

at  Paris,  231.    Statement  of  Wadding  refuted  23L    Hit  favourite  work,  Cassian,  238, 

His  abstraction  at  table.  238.    Scut  as  Magiater  Studtntium  to  Colognt 

niug  of  his  tame,  .':;;».     itis  perspicuity,  234.     His  power  as  ■  teacher.  .';;.'>.    "  ix  Knte 

ntia  '  and     /  iiou  and  gentleness, 

t'Mi.  Anecdote.-,  ot  his  gentleness.  837.  It  is  manner  of  life.  2  S7.  His  views  OU  Study, 
238.  Ordained  priest.  238.  His  devotion  at  Mass.  838.  Daily  employment  of  his  time, 
2:(9.  His  preaeixlng,  238.  His  power  as  ■  preacher.  843.  st\  le  of  preaching.  244,  245, 
His  '' notes  "  of  sermons,  346,  Beraeon  on  "The  innocent,"  240.  <>n  "Blew 
Hi-,  prayers  for  his  brother'a  eouTersion,  848.  1 1 1»  return  to  Paris,  250.  Brought 
about  by  Alhertus  MagUUS  and  Hugh  oft*,  (a  10.  250.  His  journey,  251.  Ducht 
garet,  85L  Made  Bachelor.  851.  s.  Thomas  in  the  school  of  BUaa  Bmnetus,  851.  His 
influence  over  young  meu,  253.   Wisdom  his  spouse,  258,    Prayer  the  secret  of  his  see- 

MS.  (iod  in  his  conversation.  853,  Authority  his  standpoint,  bis  teaching 
grounded  <>n  the  ••Sentences,"  853,  Quiee  his  spirit,  note,  253  Regarded  as  M 
orai  1.  us  Colonua,  his  disciple,  854.    His  many  disciples,  854.    His  many 

communications  <>n  theological  questions, 854,  Iniluence  ot  the  Areopagite  on  Ins 
teaching,  855,  Mis  Opusculutu.  on  Divine  and  Human  Word,  255.  Treatise.  "Ad 
Eraliein    BegtnaldUUl,"'    on    tin  His    acquaintance    with    the    ancient 

philosophejC  and  Arabic  learalnu,  250.    His  refutation  of  errors, 858,    Well  read  In 

the   Katli/fs.  857.     Otbei   vn/ti  ot    the  Saint.  "'Against    the  Kternity  of  the  World." 
257.        "Jfk    Sortlblls."    "  D^l'ato    '    ami    "  DcPotent  lis    Aniline"    of   the    per;. 
Dictated    to    man'.  Works  Of   lie    Saint's    liaeheloi  ship,   note.  857,      His 

teaching  on  Jews,  258, 858,    His  sueeess  in  exposition,  260.    Influence  ol  Hales  on  s. 

Thomas  s  Commentary  on  Lombard,  201.  The  method  of  Hales  followed  b\  S. 
Thomas,  263.     His  holding  to  tradition,  864.    Added  to  theology  principles  regarding 

the  blessed  'I';  nil  1 ;,  .  264.      Com  men  I  a  l. \   on  "  >■  m>  lie,  »,"  874.      Ills  \  lew   of  position  of 

theology,  2".-  Plrsi   book  of  Commentary  on  "Lombard"  treats  of  the 

Trinity,  277.  Method  of,  277.  Not  follower  in  all  of  Lombard,  277.  Teaching  on 
charity,  878.    chanty  not  Holy  Qhosl  bnt  created. 278.    His  kee  icquain- 

tame  with  Aristotle.  281.    IDs  standpoint,  881.    His  independent  mtnd.881.    Not  a 

dangerous  thinker,  8BL    ateverenee  for  traditJ 888,    success  depeuded  upon  his 

stabl  end  book  of  Commentary    on   " Heuteuces,"  202.     on  creation 

against  md   Rational!  tpmnation  of  Aristotle's  theory 

of  eternity  of  world.  204.  In  what  he  surpassed  Hales  aud  Albert,  284.  His  know- 
ledge of  ancient    philosophers..  .nient    andthem\   on   eternity  ot  m  oi  Id, 

Creation  not  de ustrabie,  285.    Origlual  sin  rd'a  view  of  original 

sin  opposed.  207.  Original  sin  tirst  thorough]]  treated  i>\  s.  Tliomas,  288.  .Manner  of 
treatment,  888,  889,  280,  opposed  Lombard's  doctrine  on  Increase  of  body,  891. 
Argument  on  origlual  sin  against  Mm  theory, 891.  898.    Third  book  of 

Commentary  on  "  Beuteuoes  "  ou  Incarnation,  293.     Incarnation  not   a    ue< 
consequence  of  the  fall,  note,  293,    On  three  opinions  as  regards  the  tuauuer  of  in- 
carnation. 295.     s.  Thomas  on  sixth  division,  third   book  or  Lombard 
curacy  iu  doctrine,  298.    Other  differences  with  Lombard   297.    a  separate  soul  not 

»   person,  300.     The  Sacra uts,  301,  303.     Sacraments  of  the  Old   Law, 

Teaching  on  Circumcision,  304.    Heretical  pi  isecrate,  304.    On  heresy, 

304,  300.  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  the  Snmma  undigested,  :t(>0.  His  stability 
ami  monastic  qualities,  306,307.  Causes  of  his  iniluence  at  Pans.  :iu7.  As  Licentiate, 
:U0.  Exceptional  way  in  which  he  was  made  Licentiate,  317.  His  friendship  with 
s.  Bonaventure,  317.  Contrast  of  character  with  8.  Bouavetiture,  318.  Visil 
Boiuiventure,  318  An  augel  seen  by  s.  Bouaventure  inspiring  s.  Thomas,  319.  Died 
same  \ear  as  s.  Don.i  vent  ure,  319.  His  works  as  Licentiate,  319.  Teaching  OU  Faith, 
320.  On  idolatry.  322.  Other  questions,  323  against  heresies,  383  Lessons  from 
the  Cross  324.  The  last  day,  ::2.">.  The  Church,  325.  Communion  ot  Nainl 
■etion.  326.      I. oi.l's  Prayer,  treatise  OU,  327,  329.     Angelical  Salutation.  : 

On  the  four-fold  Law,  330,382.  On  the  Commandments. 338,  340.  His  powers  ob- 
scured the  talents  of  those  less  able,  344.  Saves  the  Religious  Orders,  344,  345.  Repre- 
sented authority  against  Amour.  346,  Desired  by  Alexander  IV,  to  examine  the 
"Perils"  of  s.  Amour.  357.  Bent  for  to  I taD,  of  the  Mendicants 
surpassed  those  of  8.  Bonaventure  and  all  Qdenci  ot  the ral  In, 

351).      At   AuagUl,    3.'>L».       Ap| led    h\    the    (omi.il    lolellltc    the        Pen! 
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help  in  prayer,  380.    The  result,  361.    Defence  against  Amonr,  361.    and  before  the 
Pope,  3bz.    The  Pope  commands  the-  profesaora  to  receive  hlto  at  Parte.  363.    New- 
works   again*!    Amours    "  (  \»I1.<I  loue*  Aact  ;>■   Scripture."    368.      Ilia   work   anil   self. 

Itossession,   387.    "CoutoravfuipngnauteR"  of,    the    most    perfect  npolt 
lesire*  of  the   opponent*  of  religion,  370.     Divhrion  of,  371.     What  religion  ii 
Other  teaching*  of,  371,  374,    Teaohiug  lawful  to  religion*.  374,  Mi.    Amoni 
trine*  damnable,  :w:i,  384.     Other  question*  ooueeruiug  religious  treatyd,  . 
(see ''Contra  Iuipugnantea").    Hia  graap  ot  Mouaaticiam,  305,  :RW.     "  ajamtra  ' 
hentea,"  y.n.  1112  (see  "  Against  Those  \\  ho  Hinder, '  etc.).    Importance  ox  his  defeuoe 
of  religions,  407, 409.    His  "  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life,*  409,  -ilit  (see  "P< 
lion,"  etc.)  420.    Compared  to  Isaac,  note,  419.     To  Jacob,  note,  ***     Uia  defeuue 
agalnat  the  University  and  the  anti-religions  apirit,  421.    Compared  to  Joseph  and 
Moses,  note.  t2l.    His  lift  exemplified  monastic  principle*,  i.'i.    ills  atabilil 
Compared  to  Solomon  and  s.  Tnoiuas,  tin-  Apostle,  note.  42t.    His  eharacteriatlo 
excellencies,  439.    Fought  tin-  battle  of  revelation.  i2»;.    The  Bamaon  of  the  schools, 

428.    Manifestation  of  the nestle  system,  430.    Character  of,  bv  To< 

Genina  cannot  despise  the  talents  of  the  saint.  436,  4;«i,  4:1.1.    Buerr  on.  149.    n 

Oblivion,    ltd.     Aim!    the    '•Introduction."   454,  458.      He   corrects  the  works  ot    Abbot 

Joachim,  458.    The  cause  or  his  security,  188.  189.    on  the    'New  Law,"  aud  against 
"Eternal  Gospel,"  460.  481.    His  proofs,  461,  482,    Hi*  knowledge  of  human  apirit,  463, 
And  of  donbt,  463.    Wisdom  of  Cod  in  him  takes  place  of  experience,  163.    HI 
derness  towards  others,  463;  note.  4<;:i.    His  motive  power.  464,    His  sereuil 
Hia  Influence  over  meu,  466. 466;   note   tin.    Introduces  mildoess  into  ihe  school*, 
4ti<i.    Represent*  "System,"  472.    His  sway  over  minds.  4:2.    His  power  derived  from 
mystic  theology,  473,  474.    His  mind  Platonic,  474.    His  repression  of  self,  47.'>.    HI* 
Influence  at   the  Duiversity,  478, 476, 477.    His  gentlene**, 477.    His  discussion  with 
John  of  Parma,  477.  478.    The  self-control  shown  in  bl*  writing*,  479.    His  chastise- 
ment of  the  body,  480.     Is  troubled  bv  Satan.  481.  482.     Is  ordered  to  return  to  I'aris, 
4:::t.    Hi*  audience  with  Alexander  IY,  4841488.     Hi*  farewell  to  hi*  brethren,  I 
Hi*  protection  from  shipwri  •■'.    His  arrival  at  s.  Jan..  Is  wel- 

come   there,   sliii.     Is  a  favourite  of  S.  Louis.  491.     People    of   I'aris  clamour   tor  his 

appearauce,  492.  in-  shrinks  from  beiug  made  Doctor.  492.  lie  is  ordered  io  prepare 
for  his  degree,  493,  His  love  of  retirement  explained,  494.  His  contemplation  of  our 
Lord,  495.  Hi*  vision,  491,  482.  His  thesis.  497  His  gifts,  498.  Kxeitement  at  Parts, 
499.    His  lame  as  Bachelor,  note,  499.    All   Paris  on  the  move  to  witness  hisdefen- 

Bion.  499,  500.      Description   of  the  Aula.  500,601;    note,   801,  502.      His    rivalry  with    S. 

Bonaventure  in  humility,  502.  His  public  defension,  568.  His  portrait,  806, 806.  His 
feme  for  sanctity,  806, 807.    The  text  chosen  for  his  defension,  807.    Development  of 

text,  807.  His  thesis,  808.  He  is  invested  with  insignia  of  the  doctoral  e,  :>o.l.  Cere- 
mony of  making  him   Doctor,  BOB,  5111).     The  danger  of  being  carried  away  in  writing 

hi*  life,  810, 611.  His  greatness,  note,  814,  Importance  of  determining  his  position, 
514.    He  is  great  in  intellect.  515.    Testimony  of  the  Popes  to.  619.  822.    lie  is  made. 

Doctor  of  the  Church,  828.  Season*  why  he  is  made  Doctor,  note,  528,  More  Poutifl- 
Oal    testimonies,  525,  596.     He  is  misinterpreted    bv  Jausenists,  527.     Benedict    XIII 

speaks    of   him.  527.     Clement   XII  and  Dull   •'  Yerbo    Dei"    in  pi;, 

dome  of  the  titles  conferred  by  the  Dopes  on,  529,  530,  531,  532.     He  is  declared  Doctor 

by  Pope  Pin*  V,  note,  833.  Is  the  Latiu  champion  agaiaat  the  Qreeks,833.  John  of 
Montentgro  is  formed  on.  534.    His  influence  against    the  Greek*,  835,  838.    The 

Greeks  study  his  works.  5:i.r>.  Which  are  translated  into  Greek.  535.  His  iiitliience 
at  the  Councils.  536,  537.  At  Trent.  636.  A  witness  to  his  sway  at  Trent.  638.  •'Sum- 
ma"  one    of    books  on   the    table  at  Trent.  538.     Instances   of    hi*  prestige,  539.     De 

Burgos  praises  him.  r>4ii.  His  Influence  at  Trent,  .">4o.  54t«  University  of  Paris 
lands  him,  842, 843.  Hi*  relation  to  Spain.  644.  Expansion  of  his  school.  545.  Relig- 
ious Orders  approve  his  teaching.  »45.    Salamanca  oblige*  it*  member*  to  defend 

him,  545.  His  fame  in  the  New  World,  note.  546,  547.  Is  approved  by  the  great  Re- 
ligious Orders,  846.  By  the  Jesuits,  649.  The  Dominicans.  849,  880.  And  by  learned 
men,  561,652,    ByChrisI  Himself.  582.    Ranked  amongst  the  Fathers.  863.    Tm 

sou  why  his  teaching  is  preferred  to  that  of  others,  note.  552,  lie  is  made  Rtgena 
PriiiKirius  at  S.  James's.  554.  The  duty  of  a  Doctor  in  13th  century,  555.  His  views  on 
WgiC,  note,  555.  He  preaches  the  Lent  at  S.  James's  556,  He  is  elected  member  of 
the  commission  on  Dominican  studies.  566.  The  University  petitions  his  return  to 
•  7.  His  position  in  the  schools,  note.  557.  He  is  summoned  to  Rome  by  L'r- 
bati  IV  or  Alexander  IV,  507.  His  career  not  desultory,  557.  558.  He  is  a  life-Ion-; 
student.  568.  Intellect  is  supreme  in  him.  55.;.  He  surpasses  the  Fathers  in  bit 
thesis,  589.     His  illuminations  in  early  lite,  now  instructor  of  tbeotofl 

eeptioiial   opportunities.   :>:<>.     His  abstraction,  560.     The  work  he  had  to  do, 
880.     What  his  life  points  to.  561.  „The  "  Siimina"  his  destiny,  862:  note,  562.  5ti:i,  564. 

He   quotes    the    philosophers,    note.    5<i:i.      Anil    the    Dopes,    note,   .Mil.      A*  well  M 

Councils.  5ti4:  note.  5ti4.  5ti5.     His  preparation  In  pagan  philosophy,  note,  565,    He 

-   torthe   "Suinma."   588.     He  is  tilled  with   spirit   of  S.  Jerome  and   S.Paul, 
note,  566,  887.     Did    not  complete  the    "Suinma."   5ti7.     The   "  Secnnda  Sectiml 
complete.  887.     Ills  relation  to  the  Fathers  568,  589.    Vielmus'  view  of  the  "Suniiiiii," 

I      His    gift  of  assimilation.    589,     His  a   Model   Theolo-y,  569.      His  iimi-ihv 
over   Pathers,   note.  571.     "  GVillatioiies    I'atrum."   his   favourite  VI  He 

Spend*  his  life  preparing  his  scheme  Of  Theology,  61 L     His  connection  with  S.  Athau- 

nsius.  etc..  till.    His  lore  of  Christ,  613,  * i 1 1.    He  mat 

His   likeness    to   S.    <■•  lie    is    perhaps   biav.  r   I 

8.  Jerome  cau  be  seen  in  hi*  "  Opuseul  truth, 

ills  difference  from  the  Fathers,  they  Aataasti  He  is  . 

influenced  by  schools  of  Antinch  ami  Al< 

compared  with  the  Fathers  >■::.     Hia  abstraction  < 

His   interview  with   the  1 
flrst    order  of  una'  -   unconsciousness  ot    pi 

mpremc   in   int. 'lice; 
'  lined   bv   an  impure  thou 
Augustine,  692.     His  mind   resemolss  that   ol    -  His  \Sumii 

compared  with  8.  Angustiw  .  uder- 

stood  without    the    Fat  hers,  724.      He  lived   m    • 

labour,   725.  72»i.     His   bond   with    Fathers,  726,  727.     His  delicate   untun 
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Ventura  praises  him,  note,  727.  The  elements  of  his  character,  727,  728.  His  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Fathers,  728.  How  he  knew  them  so  well.  note.  738.  His 
masters  in  Dogma,  Scripture  and  Moral.  721).  He  professed  S.  Augustine's  Rule,  72a. 
His  harmony  With  S.  Augustine,  note,  729.  His  study  of  Pairology.  729.  730L  He  is 
not  a  scholastic  merely,  730,  731.  He  differ*  from  Fathers  in  repressing  self,  731,  732, 
733.  How  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  note.  738,  His  spirit 
of  union.  733.  Incident  of  his  obedience.  733.735.  His  ccstacy  at  .Mass  at  Naples, 
735.  He  prays  for  light  in  every  difficulty,  735.  8.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  illuminate  him 
on  a  passage  in  Isaias,  736.  More  ecstacies,  736.  The  Crucified  speaks  to  aim,  737. 
His  vision  at  Paris,  737,  738.  Authorities  quoted  in  the  "  Catena. "  739.  The  method 
of  the  "  Catena."  740.  With  a  specimen.  741,  746.  His  power  of  bringing  out  the 
characters  of  Fathers  in  "  Catena."  747.  Character  of  S.  Chrysostoni  as  drawn  in 
"  Catena,"  747,  748.  He  quotes  Fathers  from  memory.  749.  He  never  forgets  any- 
thing. 749.  His  knowledge  Of  Fathers  necessary  for  "  Summa,"  749.  Authors  quoted 
in  his  Works,  note.  749.  He  knows  Scripture  by  heart.  75(1.  His  various  methods, 
note,  750.  His  Explanations  ot  s.  ranis  Spittles,  750.  Difference  between  his  Expo- 
sition and  the  Homilies  of  S.  Chrysostoni.  note, 750,  751.  His  Exposition  on  Epistle  to 
Romans  perhaps  his  best,  751.  List  of  his  Expositions  in  the  schools,  751.  His  Com- 
mentary on  S.  Matthew.  751.  Divisions,  etc.,  752.  On  S.  John,  753.  This  the  best 
index  to  his  power,  753,  754.     His  Exposition  on  S.  Paul's  Kpistles   75t.     His  method, 

A  sample,  755,  758.    Commentaries  on  various  Kpistles.  759.    On  Job,  760, 
His  gift  of  analysis.  76o.    Subjects  treated  in  his  Commentary  on  Job,  761.    On  the 

Psalms,  761.  762.  His  love  in  the  Exposition  on  the  Canticles,  784.  His  Exposition 
011  Isaias  and  method,  763.  Sample.-,,  765-787.  His  Exposition  on  Jcn-mias,  767. 
.Specimens.  767-768.  His  method  OX  treating  Scripture,  788,  769.  His  "  form  "  not 
patristic    771.     He  is  compared  with  S.  August  inc.  note,  771.     Likeness  to  Plato.  791, 

792.  Why  be  differa  from  Plato.  792.  His  use  of  Plat...  note.  799.  Wh\  he  is  In- 
fluenced by  Plato.  903.  He  combines  the  tofUllOM  of  Plato  with  the  accuracy  of 
Aristotle,   not.-,  B07.     Plato  and  Aristotle  united  in  him,  907.     He  is  indebted  to   both 

Philosophers,  806,800;  note,  810.    His  superiority  over  Aristotle  and  Plato,  811.    His 

greater  advantages.  312-an.  Hi*  gift  of  Wisdom,  note.  914,  His  treatment  on 
•bbas  "/in  Ood,  814,816.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophers,  note,  315.  In- 
lluence/of  Socrates  on  the  "  tm  111  "  of  the  '•  Suiiima  "  916.  Prologue  to  the 
"Summa,"  note,  916.  He  draws  truth  from  all  sources,  317.  918  His  views  on  cou- 
.  note,  817.    His  Philosophy  superior  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  note.  818. 

How  he  harmonises  Plato  and  Aristotle,  note.  918,989.    His  confutation  of  false  philo- 

.  919,     lb    is  a  thorough  mast,  Mis  u  tilings  on  Aristotle, 

'.     Draws  Aristotle  over  to  service  of  the  Church,  He  combats 

fundamental  error,  note,  821.  11. s  b<  lid}  <>f  Ai  Istotle  at  S.  Giovanni,  928,  The  Editions 
of  his  Works  note.  928.  Procures  ■  new  translation  of  a  list  otic.  922  923.  His  Com- 
mentary on  the  ••  .Metaph\  mess  in  detecting  differ- 
ences of  version,  note.  uo2.    Length  of  his  Works  on  Aristotle,  984,    Aristotle  made 

Useful  in  the  schools.  984.  His  Imposition  ,,f  the  •'  De  Inlerpretatioue,"  or,  "  Peri- 
bermenias,"  984,  He  illustrates  one  portion  ol  Aristotle  i>\  another,  924,  Sup- 
ports Aristotls  against  the  Aeadenij  .  925.  The  "  Pastel  lor  Ariafy  tics,"  985,  He  treats 
aetsof  reason  in  relation  to  Logio,  not<  I  id  "Demonstration,"  826,     His 

Commentary  <>n  the  "De  Physioo  Auditn,"  his  treatment  of  motion,  ei 
"Matter"  and  "form,"  note. 928.    On  the  '  D<  I  II.    A  sample  from 

I kv  ■■  mottoa"  is  Its  principal  subject.  »->-.  933.    ihs  Commentaries 

on  the  "De  Generatione  et  Corruptioue,"  the  "  De  Meteorologhv"  833.    And  on  the 

"I).-  Aiiiini."  933.     lie  clears  Arisioile  tr lisconst  ruct  ion,  834     How   Intellect    is 

different  from  ier  Expositions 011  the  Worksof  Aria- 

ol  Aristotle,  836,  and  sqq.    His  view  of  tills  science, 


and  of  Its  relation!  How  all  men  desire  knowledge,  and  why.  939.     His 

treatment  of   the  "  Kthi<  tie.  840.     The  corresj (lug  "  Lections,"  940, 

846.    His  ptsture  in  the  Chorob  of  S.  Catharine  ai  P  ddf  paiuts  bin 

17,  948    He  is  raised  up  t«  show  the  harmony  of  faith  and  Season,  not 

pendiuiu  Theolo  He  dies  before  it  is  Hnls]  •   writes 

the  "  Contra  Gentiles"  si  the  >•  The  "  Contra  f 

is  addTCsWrrt  tn  ttnTTmidli^encc  and  the  heart. 


Contra  Gentiles,"  957.    Instance  of  his  love  of  h/ly  Poverty,  9571    Tlu»  "TTflrn-n,  %p. 

Its    Hooks, 


tiles  fr~"Trmr«- Hchnlilie  than  his  other  Works,  85/.    'its  completeness,  8597 

858,860.     His  other  Work  L     His 

:i  the  Holy  si.tnt  as  '  Image,"  863,  364.    His   knowledge  of  Greek,  uot< 
His  views  on  here:  Ou  the  Primacy  of  the  Pop*  He  fouuds  his 

teaching  on  scripture  not  on  Greek  Fathers,  note,  ■    teaches  Papal  In- 

fallibility, note.  367.  The  accuracy  of  hu citations,  note,  868.  in*  treatise  sgalnsl 
the  Saracens,  970,  971,  And  against  the  Jews,  978,  He  overthrows  the  Jewish 
Babbies  at  Cardinal  Richards',  978.    And  converts  them, 873.    "He  Dnltate  Intel- 

•gainst  Av<  He  is  instructed  by  Urban  IV  to  wrifc 

and  Office  for  Corpus  Christ!,  880  The  beautv  of  his  hymns,  "  Tautuin  Ergo,"  "0 
Salutaris,"  "Lauds  Sion,"  etc.  981, 883.    stale  of  the  world  duriug  hi 

is  merit  is  recognized  b.i  Clement  He  is  appointed  Archbishop  of 

Naples,  He  refuses  ti  \  h\   the  ArehbUhoprie  was  offered  to 

His  mastery  over  the  Pothers,  887.    His  place  as  a  Theologian,  note, 

887,  8<».'i.     His  mastery  over  Script  totle  and  the  Philosophers, 

887,888.    His  Philosophy  not  Aristotelian  m<  emeuts  of  his  "Summa,'' 
ne  before  him  could  have  written  »  "Summa,"  999.    He  Introducei 

tern"  into  the  Church.  893.     VLu,  •  Miiute  l»ei," 

-  other  works  aTTtfconiioiterirT"  force*!  previous  to  the  r 
attack  He  never  indulges  m  invective,  note,  986.    His  lift 

ig  Church's  intellei  (9      What    his  aim   is  in   writing  at 


B86.    He  ne\,r  indulges  in  invective,  note,  996.    His  life   Is  spent   In 

inn 

The  " Summa"  was  nevei   finished,) Commentaries  on  8.  Mark,  etc.,  908i 

He  republishes  his  Treatise  on  Beligii  inst  s.  Amour.  900.     He  Is  sum- 

moned  to  Bologua.  900.      He    professes   there,  900.      He   visits  Milan  on  his  \\a\  to 

Bologna,  800.    ihs  lectures  at    Bologna,  students  throng  an d  him  901.    B 

Kuaimiiie  Piincipnin,"  note  901.     His  desire  to  compose  the  'Summa  Theoli 

902.      Advance  hi  Ode  by  lilm   in   Theolgoy,  note.  988,      "  Prima  Pars"  of  'Summa." 
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903,907.  He  goes  to  Paris.  913.  His  friendship  with  8.  Louis,  913,  Mi  His  like 
to  8.  Louis,  note,  913.  He  lectures  agalnsl  Averroes,  914,  His  other  teachings,  91& 
His  ••  Seconds  Beooudn,"  918.  Hit  logic  In  bis  mysl i<-  works,  note-.  923.  He  u  petfr 
tmiicil  tor  by  several  (JniversitieB,  924,  He  goes  to  Naples.  924,  925.  He  works  a 
miracle  ou  Reginald,  i»*.'-r>.  in*  desire  i<>  lorm  ;i  ChrUt-niaking  theology, 928.  His 
teaching  on  (be  [muiaeulate  Conception,  note,  {st'J,  !»:s:i.    II*-  becomes  more  than  i 

orbed  lu  spiritual  things,  935.  His  visions,  935.  The  principal  editions  of  his 
Win  !»•..  note,  936.  Hie  marvelous  raptnre  in  the  ('lunch  of  8.  Nicholaa  al  Naples,  and 
he  dually  oeasea  writing,  936.  Nummary  of  his  labours,  note.  KTJ.  Hoi*  urged  to 
write  by  Reginald,  937.  He  visits  bis  suter,  937.  HU  vbnbu,  937«938.  Commanded 
byGregors  I  to  be  present  ai  n  Council  al  Lyons,  besetsoul  with  Reginald,  937. 
The  Miracle  of  the  tfsh,  939j  note,  939.  He  is  Invited  by  the  Benediotines  t" 
Abbey  of  Fossa  Nuova,  93&  There  be  bides,  939.  His  miracles  (over  90),  note, 
His  Bloknesa  al  Fossa  Nnova,  940.  Many  visions  accorded  to  holy  people,  note,  mo. 
He  expounds  the  "Canticle  of  Canticles"  to  the  monks.940.  The spotlessness of 
his  life,  note,  941.  He  receives  the  Holy  Viaticum,  941.  Hi-  is  anointed,  942.  His 
^iiis,  942.  ilia  swirl  trint.iittt* :  be  passes  away  mrronuded  by  hhj  Benedictine 
lnci  in  en,  943.    He  wore  the  Benedictine  badge,  or  Scapular,  all  his  life  long,  note...    9-13 

Thomas,  lather  of  Landolf 1 

Tliomae  of  Canterbury,  8.,  note 

Thomas  of  Cantimpre.  156.    I  lis  vision 

Thoinassimus,  his  opinion  on  S  Thomas's  teaching,  note 

Thorn  bush,  8.  Benedict's  turned  to  roses,  note in 

Thoughtlessness,  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  aye,  note UM 

Thraoo 

Tiberius,  8.  Gregory  the  Great's  mission  to Tit;,    717 

TiniSBUS,  the,  of  I'lato 79 5, 

Timothy,  two  Epistles  to,  what  they  treat  oi 

Tiraboschi,  note 90] 

Titles  given  to  8.  Thomas  by  t lie  Popes .",.10 

Titus,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of 

Titus  Bostreusis  drew  up  a"  Catena  " 788 

Tivoii  destroyed :{4 

Tocco,  testimony  of,  to  power  of  8.  Thomas,  466,    Ami  to  his  Influence 477,  506 

Tolodo,  L5L    College  of  Translators,  164.    Famous  for  mathematics,  194.    Council 

of ■ 4i)| 

ToletuS,  history  of,  546.     Ami  B.  Thomas,  661.     On  scope  of  •"  Summa,"  note '.'.'1 

Tolomeo  da  Lucca,  confessor  to  8.  Thomas 90O 

Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino,  r>:5,  888.    11  is  teaohing 61 

••  Topics."  the.  of  Aristotle,  811,  note f 

Toeoaneila 33 

Tost  at  us,  A 1  tonsils,  epitaph  of,  note 71 

Toulouse,  University  of,  Urban  V  recommends  S.  Thomas  to,  522.    Its  admiration 

of  8,  Thomas M 

Tonraine,  Carmelites  of,  and  s.  Thomas 546 

Tournaments,  the  Church  opposed  to,  note 18 

Touron 

Tours,  Council  of  (1168),  discusses  One  of  the  Lombard's  propositions 

"Tractates  Theologious,"  the  work  of  Hugh  of  8.  Victor's 133 

Tradition,  8.   Thomas's  stud}  of.  lor  "  Sunnna,"  661,666.     A  neces-ary  element  oi 

"  Bumma,"  and  a  guide  In  Scripture  Exegesis,  7.;u.    s.  Thomas's  knowledge 

Of, 760.     Its  illumination,  note,  811.     "  Sunnna  "  rests  on  it,  note 923 

Train!,  bis  picture  of  8.  Thomas 

Trajan  and  8.  Ignatius  Martyr  

Transcription  in  the  middle  ages,  note, 67.    Ito  rapidity,  note,  112;  note i»8 

Trent,  Council  of,  8.  Thomas'*  influence  at,  5:>6.     Greatness  of  its  work,  note,  537, 

Oil  its  Table 638,689,  641,    909 

Treves.  806.    8.  Jerome  goes  to,  646,  t;»7.    S.  Ambrose  perhaps  born  at 675 

Tribe,  idol  of  the,  note 519 

Trinitarians,  601.     Founded,  88.     At  Paris 

"  Triii  it  ate,  l>e,"  the,  of  8.  August  in  e 707 

Trinity,  the,  firs!  treated  scientifically  b)  8.  Anselm,   196.    The  Oral  book 

Thomas's  Commentary  on  "Sentences"  treats  of,  974.    Not  demonstrable  ..    985 
Trinity,  the  Hois ,  8.  Ambrose  on,  <i7;».    B  Thomas,  on,  etc,  note 906 

Tripoli,  Mark  and  Philip  of l.M 

Trivium,  the 76 

Troubadours,  note 

Troyes,  Godfrey  of 

Troves.  Otto  of l04 

Truth,  not  made  the  object  of  dialecUoai  dispute,  note,  489.    Definition  of.  note, 

511.    its  tasting  Influence,  note,  684.    Men  are  ever  seeking  it  

iny '. 

Tyana  

606 

Ubaldini,  Cardinal 

lohi,  Gngiielmo .' 

no 

I'lpian.  master  of  Prowreains 630 

Union  of  Greek  and  Latin  Churchi  938 

Unity,  desire  of,  in  the  19th  century,  148.    hfany  attempts  at,  in  teaohl  143 

1  .aeotion  of,  78.    Hiee  Qrom  Porphyry, 78.    Importan 
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Page. 
are  they?  79.    Disputes  on,  brought  to  a  head  by  Roscelin,  80.    False  teach- 
ings on,  80.     Roscelin's  views,  81.     William  or  Champeaux's  realism.  86. 

Realism  refuted  bv  Abelard,  87.    Abelard's  theory  of  coneeptualism 89 

Universities,  the,  on  S.  Thomas.  513.  Replace  monasteries,  15.  Their  beginning, 
193.    Of  Europe,  date  and  order  of  their  foundation,  note,  199.    Numerous 

students  of  European  Universities,  209.     European,  sixty-six  in  number 209 

University  life,  advantage  of,  note 196 

Urban  IV  permits  S.  Amour  to  return  to  Paris,  365.  His  testimony  to  8.  Thomas, 
519,557.  S.Thomas  dedicated  "Catena"  on  S.Matthew  to  him.  740.  He 
tries  to  unite  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  860.  Employs  8.  Thomas  in  this  work, 
861.  Requests  SS.  Thomas  and  IJonaventure  to  write  ofticc  Of  Corpus  Christi, 
880  His  death,  883.  Sketch  of  his  life,  888.  First  to  distinguish  Popes  of 
the  same  name  by  numerals,  note,  888.  His  activity  against  Manfred,  888, 
910.     He  institutes  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Orvieto,  note,  883.     His  death 

and  his  successor 883,  SS4,    910 

Urban  V,  his  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note 521,    522 

Ursini,  Cardinal  de',  presided   at  the   trial  of  John  of  Parma.  451.    Perhaps  a 

a  Bachelor  at  S.  James's  while  S.  Thomas  was  Doctor  there .: . . .    555 


Vacarius 

Valencia 

Valenciennes,  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 

Valens.  and  8.  Athanasius,  807.     Arians  at   Constantinople   during  reign  of,  641. 

His  severity  against  magicians,  868.     An  Arian 

Valentine 

Valentiuian,  half-brother  of  Emperor  Cratian,  879.     His  love  of  S.  Ambrose,  681. 

1  >ea  t  h 

Valentinian  ami  S.  Gregory  the  Creat 

Valerian.  Cardinal,  and  the  ( aterhi.-m  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  note 

Valerian,  and  Athens,  note,  888.    Death  of,  note 

Valerius,  Bishop,  8.  Augustine  preaches ftir,  701.    He  makes  S.  Augustine  Bishop 

<»f  Hippo,  701.    Dies ; 

Vallius.  disciple  of  Toletus 

Vallombrosians  (bonded 

Vandals  in  Africa 703, 

V  a  si  pie/.,  disciple  of  Toletus,  •">!•"■.  548:  note - 

Vatican,  Library,  Nicholas  v  ooeoflte  founders,  588.    Council  of  the,  note 

Vaudois 

Ventura,  his  appreciation  of  s.  Thomas,  note 

"  Verba  Seniorum,"  depth  and  simplicity  of  the,  note 

"  Verbnm  Supermini  Prodicns,"  by  8.  Thomas,  note 

Vercelli,  .John  of 

Vercelli,  Bonoratas,  Bishop  of 

«.<  V<  Tit  air.  Dr."  tliL-,  uf  a.  Thomas 

Vrrniia,  PeteT  oT.77 

Verona  taken  by  C'onradin 

Veins " 

Bis,  men  compared  to,  in  Scripture 

Vioensa,  John  of 

Victor,  >..  Catholic  basilica  of.  ordered  by  Jnstaa  to  be  siren  to  the  Arians 

Vtatonnes,  781.    Their  influence  on  8.  Thomas,  sole 

Victorious 

Victor's,  s.,  85.  it-  site,  note,  86.  School  of  founded  by  William  of  <  hampeaux, 
.'•>-,  93,  09.  Increase  of,  111.  Els  proJbssors  made  Canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral, HI.  It-  extent,  111.  Plan  of  lite  at,  ill.  Scriptorium  of,  111,  111. 
Charity  to  poor  students,  ill.  Abode  of  the  rich  and  foreigners,  118.  The 
monastic  school  of  theology,  US.    Boles  oflibrarj  of  note 

Vleimns,  his  testimony  to   8.  Tnomas'l   learning,    BOW,  887.     On  the    formation  of 

the  "Sninina,"  note,  .">»I7.     His  high  opinion  Of  the   •'(  mitra  QSntileS,"  note, 
Vigilant  ins,  opposed  the  conn -el.-,  888,  ■>''l .     S.  -Jerome  again.-t 

Vigilius,  Pope 

Vignc,  PietTO  1  »elle,  chancellor  to  lYedoriok  II 88,  2:;,  21, 

Villa,  B,  Lucia,  destroyed 

Vincent  Ferrer,  s.,  and  s.  Thomas 

Vincent  de  Paul,  S  ,  note 

Vincent  OfBoauvaiS,  wrote  an  encyclopisdia,  178,  188,  188,     Pupil  at  B.  Jane 

Virgil,  Influence  of,  note 588, 

Virgin.  Blessed,  model  of  rirgins.  according  to  S.  Arabrc  impsred  to  a 

"  Bod/'  7'>.").     Alone  kept  faith  alter  t lie  passion, 841.     Assumption  Of.  treated 

by  S.  Thomas,  27<>.     >inle.--    888.      An  angel  reverenced  man  I'ortlie  tir 

iii  the  ease  of,  888.    Hugta  ofS.  Victor's  on,  888,    free  from  oononpisoeneo  . . 
Virginity,  s.  Ghregory  Na/.ian/en  in  praise  of  now,  884.    S.  Ambrose's  three  books 

On,  878.     Hi- tract  on 

Virtues,  Plato's  division  of,  note,  786.     The  Cardinal,  treated  in  "Soconda  ><•• 

cunda" 

Visigoths  converted 

Visions,  s.  Thomas  on.  too.    The,  of8.  Thomas,  '•'•;".    Ofmanj  u<>\\  people  during 

•iekneSB  Of  8.  Thomas,  note 

"  VitSB  Pal  rum,"  largeness  Of  viOW  in  the,  note 

Viteiieschi,  Mutio,  approval  S.  Thomas 888, 
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I'a'.k. 

Viterbesl  hamble  Frederick  II «8 

Vilerbo,  8.  Thomas  visits,  ,V>7.     Conclave  .  Clement  I\'  buried  amo 

Dominicans  at,  912.    Taken 62 

Vitry,  James  de,  Cardinal,  testimony  to  laxity  of  olergy,  :;*">.  His  paneg)  >i<-  of  B. 
Victor's,  113.  His  appreciation  of  theology,  181.  A  good  historian  for  iiis 
day,  note,  228,  840.    Manner  of  rousing  sleepers  when  aaleep  at  preaching  . .    2i:i 

Vitry,  testimony  of,  to  ignorance  <>i  Paris  professors 470,    17 1 

Vittoria,  De,  history  of.  844.    tii*  scholars  546 

Vows  of  religion  asacriflce,  ■»'<>.    Do  not  forbid  religions  to  teach,  180-881 

religion  lawful,  402.  Increase  the  value  of  a  work,  108.  At  what  age  may  lie 
taken,  103-404.  Objections  against,  answered,  404-408.  Necessary  to  perfec- 
tion, 415.    Double  perfection  of. '. 415 

Wadding,  attempts  to  prove  that  Hales  was  master  Of  8.  Thomas,  232.    Denies 

John  of  Parma  to  be  author  of  the  •'  Introduction,"  note i:.i 

Walafrid  Strabo  drew  up  a  "  Catena" :;vj 

Waldenses,  the :»J7 

Waldo,  followers  of ' 4S 

Walter,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  8".  Victor's,  184.    His  opinion  of  1'eter  Lombard's 

'■  Sentences,"  111.     Opposed  the  Lombard 

Walter  do  .Mori ague M 

Warfare,  angelic,  established,  60.     Approved <;| 

Warnefrid,  l'anl,  as  a  preacher 840 

"  Watchers,"  life  of  the,  note 

Woarmouth 11 

Weber,  his  views  on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  note 

Weibling,  family  of ....      :;•_' 

Welf     " 88 

Welt"  II,  hu  (band  of  the  Conntesss  Matilda 

Werner  on  the  "Contra  Gentiles,"  note 

West,  foith  in  the,  7:>,  78.     Theology  of  the,  876      Character  of 

Westminster,  Archbishop  of,  on  the  "gumma,"  note.  889.    Archbishop  <>f,  <»n 

religion  in  England,  note 884 

Widows,  B.  Ambrose's  tract  on  

Wielmns,  bis  testimony  to  the  authority  of  8.  Thomas  at  Trent  (see  Vielmus) Mi 

W  i  1  fri<  1,8 * 11 

Wilhelmina  Of  Ho  hernia  35 

Will,  some  Church  heroes  display  power  Of,  616.  Intellect  and,  seldom  combined 
in    highest  proportions,   818.     -Men   ol  great,  legislators,  fdr>.     Its  great  1  • 

inferior  to  that  of  intellect.  .r)lti.     It  is  free  in  man,  note 

William,  founder  of  S.  Catharine's  at  Paris 

William,  Bishop  of  Paris 861 

William  of  Auvergne.  168.  Gave  chairs  to  Dominicans  in  Paris  University,  819. 
His  censures  of  false  propositions 

William  of  Auxerre,  his  GlosS  <>n  the  "  Sentences."  note 

William  of  Champeaux,   880,801,808.     Opposes   Etoscelill,  81.     Holds  the  chai/  of 
Notre    Dame  at   Talis— his  realism,  84.     Abelard   becomes   his  disciple, 
Returns  from  Notre   Dame  to   8.  Victor's,  88.     Opens  a  school,  86.     Hi>   real- 
istic teaching,  86     OTerthrown  by  Abelard.  87.    Goes  Into  deeper  solitude, 
(nine-  forward  to  oppose  Abelard.  and  Is  again  beaten,  87.    Bishopol 

Paris,  89.     Founds  S.  Victor's,  III).     Prior  of  S.  \  lotor's,  H<>.     Made  Bishop, 

ill.    A  disciple  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  12:1.    8.  Bernard's  Influence  with,  is. 

Composed  a  book  of  "Sentences*' 1 U 

William  ofHirschau,  the  first  to  give  a  syllogistic  proof  of  God's  existence,  note. 

William  of  Holland 71 

William  of  Moerbeka 

William  of  Paris 17;i 

William  of  Shyreswood 17l> 

William  ofS.  Amour.     See  Amour. 

William  of  S.  Thierry,  a  theologian,  98.  His  energy  against  Abelard,  98  Letter 
to  s.  Bernard  and  Godfrey  of  Chartre  borrorof  Abelard  not  the 

effect  of  passion ' 117 

Winsberg,  buttle  of 

Wischnn 

Wisdom,  specially  nredicablc  Of  the  Son,  287.  Manifestation  Of  the  Divinity- 
belongs  to  God's,  887,  Tins  manifestation  principally  made  by  the  Son,  i 
Production  of  creatures  belongs  to  Go  Specially  made  bv  the  Son, 
Restoration  the  work  of  God's,  288  Specially  perfection  of  things  in 
their  end.  tin  workof,  889,  Specially  effected  by  the  -  kcconling 
to  S.Thomas,  note,  886.  S.  Augustine's  love  of,  888.  8.  Thomas  1 
With    note,  814.     Treated  in  lirst  part  of  ■'  .Snmma  " 

Wisdom  and  peace,  connection  bet*  sen -.'71 

Witness,  false,  forbidden 

Wolstan,  S.,  stops  slave  trade  at  Bristol,  note 

Word,  011  the.  of  God 

Works,   mentioned  in   "Snmma,"   note,  889.   The   uncertain   and  spa 

Thomas,  note *rrT. .1 

World,  before  Christ,  74.    Influence 

end   looked   forward  t->  b;     -     Gl 

reformed  by  great  ideal  
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Writers,  between  S.  Angnstine  and  S.  Thomas  reflect  Plato  and  S.  Angnstine, 

note 890 

Xenocrates 790 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  his  doctrine    773 

Xenophon,  his  picture  of  Socrates,  note,  781.    His  enthusiasm  for  Socrates,  78'2; 

note 783 


Youth,  education  of,  one  ofS.  Benedict's  objects. 
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Zach aky.  Pope,  privileges  granted  by,  to  Monte  Cassino 861 

Zaehary  of  Besancon,  "  Gospel  Harmonies  "of 16 

Zeal,  8.  Gregory  on 417 

Zeno,  8 861 

Zeno,  K29,  778.    His  teaching,   note,  778.    His  influence  on   Socrates,  781.    He 

attends  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  782.    He  is  stndied  by  Plato 785,  786 

Zens,  note ". 580 

Zions,  note 906 
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